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BEED 

REir>,  the  name  of  gramineoasplants  of  the  less  radical  cnlms.    It  flowers  in  Febrnaiy  and 
z-z^rr^  f\nt^Mit€9  and  arvrifh.    The  common  March,  and  grows  in  swamps  from  North  Car- 
yx*l^uhr^gmit€$  communUy  Trinius)  is  a  fine  olina  to  Florida.     The  sea  reed  (am maphila 
iii.'wr  cT;iS^  growing  in  overflowed  grounds,  arundinacea^  Both.)  is  common  to  Europe  and 
lid  L-^t  niic'-»mmon  on  the  edge  of  deep  muddy-  the  United  States,  and  is  found  useful  in  resist- 
i-n  mcd  (K'nds>  in  eastern  Xew  England.    It  ing  the  shifting  of  sand  upon  sea  beaches. — 0th- 
L^  ^  annudl  stem  (culm),  attaining  a  height  er  grasses  have  the  trivial  name  of  reed,  such 
ca  ^  :•  •  12  itxU  and  very  erect  and  smooth ;  its  as  the  reed  bent  grass  (ealamagrastui),  of  which 
^ivr?  ^e  1  to  2  feet  long,  broad,  flat,  and  several  species  are  common  to  this  country. 
p«>  ted.  s'j  that  a  group  of  plants  at  a  little       REED,  Hsxbt,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
CfLLi .«  resembles  a  field  of  maize.    The  genus  Philadelphia,  July  11, 1808,  died  Sept  27, 1854. 
p^^^j;-" i*>f*  was  distinguished  from  the  Linnssan  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
r.  fU  on  account  of  its  flowers,  the  lower  vania  in  1825,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
i.Tri  of  the  spikelet  being  barren  and  the  the  office  of  John  Sargent  in  Philadelphia.    In 
t  '7er  ^:alk  (rachU)  being  fringed  with  silky  1829  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1831  was 
iiir?.    The  roots  of  the  common  reed  are  per-  elected  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
^r\'k'   and  extend  laterally,  forming  entangled  in  his  university,  and  shortly  after  assistant 
iL'i  lL  ck  nisss<^   On  the  banks  of  the  Tluumes  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  1835  was 
i=.  EurL^ind.  the  plant  is  encouraged  to  cover  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
•:=:*  iL^nicrnts,  as  the  running  roots  strengthen  ture  in  the  same  institution.    In  the  spring  of 
*^e  r>cr  walls,  and  prevent  their  wasting  away  1854  he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return 
-  i^i  ii'i  jti  of  the  stream.    The  culms  make  voyage  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Arctic.    He 
:-c  T^rj  brrst  thatch  for  covering  roofs  of  build-  wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Keed, 
-1,:?    r  ia  tlie  construction  of  screens  and  mats  in  Sparks^s  *•  American  Biography ;"  '•  Lectures 
1^:  la  '.rotecting  hot-beds  in  kitchen  gardens,  on  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
^■i  -=vcn  in  forming  a  substratum  in  plaster  son"  (1855);    *' Lectures  on  English  History, 
i»-«-     T:*e  dower  spikes  will  dye  wool  green,  Shakespeare,"  &c.  (1856);  and  "Lectures  on 
i^c  lie  r  -_•:>  are  reputed  to  be  diaretic  and  the  British  Poets"  (1857).    He  long  maintained 
:-i;  1  -re::  ^    The  reed  is  common  to  both  hemi-  a  correspondence  with  Wordsworth,  and  after 
f:  Lr.-es,  and  is  widely  distributed. — ^Tho  culti-  his  death  he  edited  the  American  reprint  of 
^AUri  r.-e»i  t'lrurylo  donax,  Willd.)  is  conmion  his  memoirs.    He  also  edited  Beid^s  "Diction- 
-  :i^  f-iuth  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  is  ary  of  the  English  Language,"  Graham^s  "Eng- 
iritLLlr  niised  for  use  as  fence  wood,  for  lish  Synonymea,"  Amold^s  ^*  Lectures  on  Mod- 
r.:  >;  rtlr.g  the  vine,  for  fishing  rods,  and  for  em  History,"  Lord  Mahon^s  "  History  of  Eng- 
ziiij  'liier  purposes;  a  variety  with  variegat-  land,"  and  the   "Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
iri  lei.  ^  was  once  considered  an  omamen-  Gray,"  with  a  new  memoir. 
'^  :  Lat::   in  zardens.    The  arundo  teeta  and        BEED,  Joseph,  an  American  officer,  bom  in 
;./     \  1  of  WiJter  are  southern  plants,  now  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27,  1741,  died  inPhiladel- 
Cl^»-^!l  ^s  b>.Ion^g  to  the  genus  arundinaria  phia,  March  5,  1785.    He   was  graduated  at 
f  Ml  L^iLx  :  the  latter  is  cilled  the  cane,  with  Princeton  college,  and  commenced  the  study 
ir  •  -e^^i.1  calms  10  to  20  feet  high,  rigid  and  of  law  at  that  place  in  his  16th  year.    In  !    ''** 
ikLi:  Ic  :he  first  year,  then  branching,  and,  after  he  went  to  England,  where  he  continued  i 
fn::  -  jr  at  indefinite  periods,  decaying ;  it  is  studies  until    the   troubles  produced  by  tl. 
: -I.-- :  .'H  tLe  bank^  of  the  larger  rivers  from  stamp  act  began,  when  he  returned  to  Trenton, 
y  ,-rji  C^rulina  to  Florida-    The  former  is  the  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
>  V-L-rm  reed,  with  culms  2  to  10  feet  high;  in  1767  was  appointed  deputy  secretary  of  New 
'^-r^r  Lanceolate  leaves,  acuminate,  rooghish;  Jersey.    Bevlsiting  England  in  1770,  he  mar- 
ie Relets  solitary  or  in  a  simple  raceme  at  the  ried  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  De  Berdt,  agent 
rizimit  of  the  branches,  or  fineqnently  on  leaf-  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on 
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2  BEED  BIRD  BEED  INSTRUMENTS 

hb  return  settlod  at  Philadelphia,  took  an  active  within  the  oarrcnt  of  air  only,  alternately  al- 
part  on  the  side  of  independence  in  tlie  politi-  lowing  and  interrupting  its  passage ;  this  u 
cal  struggles  of  the  time,  and  throngh  his  £ng-  hence  termed  tlie  free  reed.  It  is  proposed  to 
\yh  connections  opened  a  lengthened  corre-  consider  in  this  place  only  those  mstrumenta 
spondencc  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  involving  tlio  free  reed. — A  small,  short,  me- 
secretary  for  the  colonies.  In  1774  ho  was  ap-  tallio  tube,  containing  a  single  tongue  or  reed 
pointed  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  of  this  form,  fitted  to  yield  upon  blowing  into 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Jan.  1775,  president  of  one  end  the  note  A  or  C,  has  long  been  known* 
the  first  provincial  convention  held  in  Pennsyl-  and  probably  first  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
vania;  and  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  conti-  and  is  termed  a  pitch  pipe.  Pero  Amiot,  a 
nental  congress  which  met  in  May.  On  tlio  French  missionary  to  China,  early  described 
formation  of  tlie  anny  he  was  appointed  aide-  the  cheng^  or  Chinese  organ,  a  small  instrn- 
de-camp  and  secretary  to  Gen.  Washington,  ment  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes,  each  bav- 
in 1770  he  WAS  made  adjutant-genera],  and  ing  its  free  lamina  or  tongue,  and  acted  on  by 
his  loc:d  knowledge  was  of  great  value  in  the  the  breath  of  the  ]>orfonner ;  and  this  ap|>ear3 
attack  at  Trenton,  and  also  at  Princeton.  Early  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  that  country 
in  1777  he  resigned  the  ofiice  of  a^utant-  from  a  ]>eriod  so  early  that  its  origin  is  lost, 
general,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  "Whether  M.  Grenid,  who  in  1810  introduced 
Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress  a  briga-  free  reeds  into  the  construction  of  the  organ 
dier-genorul.  Ho  declined  both  oflices,  and  (see  Ougan),  actually  reinvented  this  form  of 
continued  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  reed,  as  believed  by  Biot  and  others,  or  wheth- 
without  rank  or  pay.  He  was  present  at  nearly  er  ho  adapted  it  from  the  pitch  pipe,  or  directly 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  instrument,  it 

Eortionsof  the  Union,  in  some  of  which  he  had  may  not  now  be  practicable  to  determine ;  bat 

orses  killed  under  him,  but  never  received  a  in  any  event,  it  appears  certain  that  in  |»oint 

wound.    In  1778  ho  was  elected  to  congress,  of  anti<|uity,  and  probably  of  direct  origin,  the 

and  signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About  credit  of  this  invention  must  be  awanled  to 

this  time  ho  was  approached  by  one  of  3  Brit-  oriental  ingenuity.    Knight  states  that  the  ac- 

iali  commissioners.  Gov.  Johnstone,  with   an  cordion  was  brought  from  Germany  into  Eng- 

oflfer  of  £10,000  and  the  most  valuable  office  in  land  about  1828 ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  as 

the  colonies  if  he  would  exert  himself  to  pro-  early  as  1625  instruments  upon  this  principle 

mote  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  were  known  in  the  United  States,  stated  by 

and  the  colonies.    His  answer  was:  *'  I  am  not  some  to  have  been  devi>ed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Badn, 

worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am.  the  king  of  Canton,  Mass.,  upon  having  brought  to  him 

of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me.*'  (in  1821)*a  ]>itch  pipe  for  repairs.    This  claim 

In  the  same  year  he  was  made  i)resident  of  the  must  at  present  be  considered  doubtful.  French 

supreme    executive   council  oi  Pennsylvania,  accounts  refer  the  accordion  to  a  period  previ- 

Wuile  in  this  position  he  exerte<l  himself  very  ous  to  1629.  Wherever  the  free  reed  may  have 

iQccessfUlly  to  suppress  an  armed  insurrection  been  first  applied  to  the  making  of  a  small  or 

that  occurred  in  Philadelphia ;  the  revolt  of  band  instnnnent,  the  modifications  thence  aris- 

the    Pennsylvania    line  was  also   8uppresse<l  ing,  e8i>ecially  between  about  182o  and  1835, 

mainly  by  him.    His  *'Life  and  Correspond-  were  in  rapid  succn^ssion  and  numerous.  Among 

ence*^  was  published  by  his  grandson,  W.  B.  the  earliest  of  these  were  Wheatstone's  rcolina 

Reed  r2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1847).  and  concertina,  the  latter  in  form  of  a  bellows 

REED  BIRD.    See  Bobouxk.  with   two  hexagonal  faces,  on  the  upper  of 

REED  INSTRUMENTS,  among  musical  con-  which  were  4  rows  of  finger  stoi>s  or  studs ;  by 

trivances,  a  numerous  and  diverse  class,  includ-  pressing  down  the  latter,  air  was  admitted  to 

ing  all  those  the  tones  of  which  are  due  to  act  on  the  corresiionding  tongues  within.     The 

Tibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube,  attempts  to  improve  the  accordion,  by  enlarg- 

throaL  or  chaml>er,  by  means  of  the  pulsations  ing  it  and  extending  its  scale,  naturally  ren- 

of  a  tnin  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal  dered  it  unwieldy,  and  thus  led  to  a  form  of 

having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  lying  over  organ  with  free  reeds  only,  and  without  pipes, 

or  within  an  ajHirture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly  the  bellows  being  worked  by  the  fout.     Such 

directing  through  this  a  current  of  air.    Tech-  was  Mr.  (rn^n's  serapliine,  and  the  French 

nieally,  rach  a  lamina  is  termed  a  reed.   It  has  miMium  (in  England  and  the  United  States, 

two  general  forms.    In  the  first,  seen  in  the  melodeon),  one   form  of   which   latter,   also 

olarinet,  the  reed  is  larger  than  the  opening  termed  the  harmonium,  api>ears  to  have  been 

tbroQffh  which  the  air  is  to  pass,  and  in  i>aLsat-  the  invention  of  M.  Debain  of  Paris,  and  im- 

ing  altemately  closes  and  opens  it,  beating  proved  by  MM.  Alexandre,   father  and  son, 

a^dut  its  margins.    This  form,  among  Euro-  Deing  still  (1861)  manufactured  by  the  honse 

pean  nations  doubtless  the  earliest  known,  is  established  by  the  elder  Alexandre  for  the 

oiatiiigiiiahed  as  the  beating  reed.    In  the  sec-  making  of  accordions  in  1629.    The  most  im- 

ond,  wen  in  the  accordion,  the  dimensions  of  proved  form  of  this  instrument  is  in  F'ranoe 

the  raedi  are  slightly  less  than  those  of  the  now  known  as  the  orguf-mflotUum,,  or  piano 

apertnre,  ao  that,  in  pulsatins  in  consequence  Liut ;  in  this  country,  as  tlie  Alexandre  organ. 

I jf  an  inir"lf  tad  of  iU  own  eutfticity,  it  movea  Other  French  instruments,  of  the  earlier  date 
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toned  by  ^rrving  them  certain  lengtlu  and  thick-  in  Brookhaven,  Long  idand,  in  Oct.  1744,  died 
neases,  and  then  more  accnratdy  by  scraping  in  Litchfield,  Ck>nn.,  Dec.  13,  1823.  lie  was 
off  a  little  as  may  be  required  from  the  free  or  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1763,  and  9 
the  fixed  extremity.  The  Alexandre  organ  is  years  after  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
made  of  ditlerent  sizes,  the  largest  corresponding  he  began  the  ])ractice  of  law.  In  1784  ho  in- 
to a  16-feet  pit>e  organ,  and  by  combinations  stituted  the  Litchfield  law  school,  which  soon 
giving  7  octaves.  Its  usual  stops  are  the  Eng-  became  celebrated  throughout  the  Union,  and 
lish  horn  and  flute,  and  again  the  bassoon  and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  instructor  until  179^. 
hautboy,  forming  the  ordinary  diapasons,  and  when  he  associated  with  him  James  (lould. 
answering  to  the  compass  from  an  8>feet  pipe ;  continuing  to  give  lectures  himself  until  1820. 
drone  and  clarinet,  an  octavo  below;  clarion  and  lie  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  from 
fife,  an  octave  above ;  2  forte  stops,  to  increase  1708  to  1814.  In  politics  he  was  a  federalist ; 
the  volume  of  sound;  a  principal,  which  opens  and  he  was  the  first  eminent  lawyer  in  Aineri- 
all  the  stops  at  once;  the  two  stops  first  named  ca  who  labored  to  efibct  a  change  in  the  laws 
also  actuating  the  percussion;  and  two  stops,  regarding  tlic  property  of  married  women. 
expression  d  la  main,  and  expression  of  pedals,  KEFERENCE.  See  Abbitration. 
by  which  sufwrior  power  of  expression,  or  REFLECTORS.  See  Burxixg  Mirrors. 
swell  and  diminuendo,  is  secured  by  merely  REFORMATION,  the  historical  name  for 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  of  the  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  ICih  cen- 
feet.  With  these  are  sometimes  found  also  the  tury,  which  divided  the  Latin  Catholic  rhurch 
wurdiney  modifying  the  tone  of  certain  stops,  into  two  opposing  sections,  and  resulted,  after 
toix  eelesU.  toix  humaine,  musette^  and  tremolo,  many  theological,  political,  and  social  struggles 

REES,  AeBAnAM,  D.D.,  a  British  divine  and  and  convulsions,  in  the  establishment  of  tlie 

scholar,  bom  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales,  in  1743,  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  evangel- 

died  June  9,  1825.     He  studied  for  the  minis-  ical  or  Protestant  Christendom.     Originating 

try  at  Uoxton  academy,  where  ho  was  appoint-  in  the  1  Cth  century  and  in  the  heart  of  Europi-, 

cd  tutor  in  his  19th  year,  which  position  ho  its  spirit  has  controlled  the  history  of  the  Teu- 

retained  for  more  than  22  years.    In  17G8  he  tonics  races  ever  since,  has  shaped  the  modern 

became  also  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congrega-  institutions  and  fortunes  of  Germany,  Scan- 

tion  in  Southwark,  and  in  1783  in  the  Old  dinavia,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 

Jewry.    From  17H0  to  1795  he  was  also  presi-  has  made  its  uifiuence  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 

dent  of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney,  globe. — ^Thero  were  many  **  reformers  before 

Many  of  his  sermons  were  published  at  inter-  the  refornnition,'*  and  nhnost  every  doctrine  <»f 

vals,  and  he  contributed  to  the  ''Monthly  Re-  Luther  had  its  advocates  h)ng  before  him.    The 

view."    In  1776  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new  whole  struggling  of  mediicval  Catholicism  to- 

edition  of  Chambers's  **  Cyclopiedia,"  which  ward  reform  mid  liberty;  the  refonnatorycoun- 

was  completed  in  1786  (4  vols,  fol.);  and  that  cils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel;   the  h-ng 

work  having  proved  very  successful,  he  began  continued  conllict  between  the  German  empt- 

in  18fl2  tlie  publication  of  **  Rees's  Cyclopiedia,"  rors  and  the  popes;  the  spiritualistic  jnety  and 

which  was  completed  in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819.  theology  of  the  mystics  of  the  14th  and  15th 

REEVE.    See  Ruff.  centuries ;    the  Waldenses  and  Albigenscs  in 

REEVE,  Claka,  an  English  novelist,  bom  France  and  northern  Italy  ;  the  revival  of  let- 
in  Ipswich  in  1738,  died  there  in  Dec.  1808.  ters  and  classical  learning  under  the  direction 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  of  Agricola^Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus;  the  rise  of 
Reeve,  rector  of  Treston  and  of  Kerton  in  ^wi-  the  national  languages  and  letters  in  connection 
folk,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  with  the  feeling  of  national  indet>endcnce ;  the 
studied  under  her  father.  Her  first  literary  invention  of  the  printing  press ;  "Wyclilfe  and  the 
work  was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Bar-  Lollards  in  England,  lluss  and  the  Ihissito  in 
day's  romance  of  A  rtjen  w,  which  she  published  Bohemia,  Savonarola  with  his  polit  ico-rv  1  igit  >us 
in  1762,  under  the  title  of '*The  Phoenix;"  and  reform  movement,  and  Aniold  of  Brescia,  in 
in  1767  appeared  her  **  Champion  of  Virtue,"  Italy;  the  theological  writings  of  Wescl,  (Jodi, 
afterward  called  **The  Old  English  Baron,*'  and  Wessel  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  all 
the  work  upon  which  her  reputation  now  al-  tlicseand  many  similar  persons  and  movements 
most  exclusively  rests.  This  tulo  was  written  were  so  many  preparations,  negative  or  jxisi- 
in  imitation  of  Waljwle's  **  Castle  of  Otranto,''  tive,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  refonnation  of 
of  which  romance  Miss  Reeve  wiis  a  great  ad-  the  10th  century.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  va- 
mircr.  Its  success  pn>mpted  her  to  devote  rious  secondary  causes,  and  among  them  many 
herself  more  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  bad  men  and  motives,  had  their  full  share  in 
she  produced  successively  *•  The  Two  Mentors,''  the  progress  of  the  refonnation,  as  they  some- 
**The  Progress  i»f  Romance,"  *'The  Exile,"  timoshad  in  thefirst  introduction  of  Christianity 
"The  School  for  Widows,"  ** Plans  of  Educa-  itself  among  heathen  ftations.  It  is  equally 
tion,"  and  "  Mem<»irN  i»f  Sir  Roger  do  Claren-  true  that  tlie  reformation  gave  rise  to  various 
don."  Her  works  were  very  iK>pu}ar  in  her  radical  i  nd  fanatical  movements  in  theology, 
time,  bnt  they  are  now  forgotten  with  the  ex-  religion,  and  imlitics;  but  these  are  the  excres- 
ception  of  her  first  novel.  cencea,  the  morbid  extremes  and  caricatnres  of 

B£E  VE,  TajtoiQi  an  American  lawyer,  bom  Protestantism,  against  which  its  true  genius  al- 
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lieven,  and  the  right  and  doty  of  the  laitj  pelical  princes  entered,  on  the  frronnd  of  the 
not  only  to  read  the  Bihlo  in  the  yemacuhir  Word  of  God,  the  inalienahle  rights  of  con- 
tongue,  but  also  to  take  part  in  the  government  science,  and  the  decree  of  the  previous  diet  of 
and  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  church. — Wo  Spire,  the  celebrated  protest,  dated  April  20, 
now  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  tlie  1529,  which  fravc  rise  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
reformation  in  the  various  countries  in  which  tants.  The  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  where 
it  finally  succeeded,  leaving  out  Bohemia,  Italy,  the  Lutherans  ol&red  their  principal  confession 
and  Spain,  where  it  was  suppressed  by  the  com-  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  named 
btned  opposition  of  the  secular  and  ecclchiasti-  after  that  city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with 
cal  authorities.  I.  The  Reformation  ix  Ger-  violent  measures  if  they  did  not  return  shortly 
MANY  was  directed  by  thc^ genius  and  energy  to  the  bosom  of  the  old  church.  Here  closes 
of  Luther,  the  learning  and  moderation  of  Me-  the  first  and  most  eventful  period  of  the  Ger- 
lanchthon,  af^sisted  by  tlic  prince^*,  especially  the  man  reformation.  The  second  period  embraces 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  sustained  by  the  m^or-  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Smal- 
ity  of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cald  for  the  armed  defence  of  Lutheranism,  the 
bishops  and  the  imperial  government.  It  com-  various  theological  conferences  of  the  two  par- 
menced  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg  with  tics  for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  the 
the  protest  against  the  trafHc  in  indulgences,  death  of  Luther,  the  imperial  interims  or  com- 
Oct  81,  1517  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protes-  promises  (the  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  Leij>- 
tant  Germany  as  the  festival  of  the  refonnation),  sic  interims),  and  the  Smalcaldian  war,  and 
and  soon  became  a  i>owerful  popular  movement,  ends  with  the  success  of  the  Protestant  army 
At  first  it  moved  within  the  bosom  of  Catholi-  under  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  ]>eace  of 
cism.'  Luther  nhmnk  in  holy  horror  from  the  Augsburg  in  1555,  which  secured  to  the  Ln- 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  religion  of  his  fa-  tlieran  states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
thers.  He  only  attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it  but  with  a  restriction  on  its  further  progress, 
for  granted  that  the  pope  hhnself  would  con-  The  third  period,  from  1555  to  1580,  is  remark- 
demn  them  if  properly  informed.  But  the  irre-  able  for  the  violent  internal  controversies  of 
sistible  logic  of  events  carried  him  step  by  step  the  Lutheran  church :  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
far  beyond  hLn  original  intentions,  and  brought  versy,  concerning  justification  and  sanctifica- 
him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  central  tion  ;  the  adiaphoristic,  arising  originally  from 
authority  of  the  church.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  June,  the  fruitless  compromises  or  interims ;  the  syn- 
1520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommuni-  ergistic,  concerning  faith  and  g(>r>d  works ;  and 
cation  against  Luther,  who  burned  the  bull  to-  the  crypto-Calvinistio  or  sacramentarian  con- 
gether  with  the  canon  law  and  several  books  troversy  about  the  re«l  presence.  These  theo- 
of  his  oi>i>oMents.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  logical  disputes  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  full 
where  he  ma<le  his  memorable  defence,  added  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Luther* 
to  the  excommunication  of  the  pope  the  ban  of  anism  as  laid  down  in  the  '*  Book  of  Concord'^ 
the  emperor.  But  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  (first  published  in  1580),  which  embraces  all 
various  abuses  of  Rome  and  the  desire  for  the  the  symbolical  booksof  that  church,  namely,  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gosoel  were  so  extensive,  three  a?cumcnical  creeds,  the  Augsburg  con- 
that  the  reformation  both  in  its  negative  and  fession  and  its  **  Apology"  by  Melanchthon.  the 
positive  features  spread  in  spite  of  these  de-  two  catechisms  of  Luther  and  the  Snialcald  ar- 
creea,  and  gained  a  foothold  before  1530  in  the  tides  drawn  up  by  tlie  Fame  in  1507,  imd  the 
greater  part  of  northern  (icrmany,  esiiecially  ''Form  of  Concord,"  composed  by  C  Lutheran 
in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Ilesse,  Pomerania,  divines  in  1577.  But  ou  the  other  hand,  the 
Mecklenburg,  LUneburg,  Friesland,  and  in  near-  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lutheran 
It  all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Loberk,  party  against  the  C'alvinists  and  the  nunlerate 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Nurem-  Lutherans,  called  aftt-r  their  leader  Melanch- 
berg;  while  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the  thonians  or  Philippi>ts,  drove  a  large  number 
Rhine  it  was  persecuted  and  suppressed.  Among  of  the  latter  over  to  the  Ri-formed  rhurch, 
the  principal  causes  of  thb  rapid  progress  were  es]>ecially  in  the  Palatinate  (15G0),  in  Bremen 
the  writings  of  the  refonners,Luther*s  German  (15C1),  Nassau  (1582),  Anhalt  (15(M»),  Ilesse- 
Tersion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evangelicid  Cassel  (1005),  and  Brandenburg  (ITiU).  The 
bymns,  which  introduced  the  new  ideas  into  Cierman  Reformed  conniiunion  adopted  the 
pobllo  worship.  The  diet  of  Spire  in  1526  left  Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  by  two  mod- 
eaoh  Btate  to  its  own  discretion  concerning  erate  Calvinistic  divines.  Zadiarias  I'rsinus  and 
the  Question  of  reform  until  a  general  council  Caspar  Olevianus,  in  1503.  by  order  of  the  elei*- 
Bhonid  settle  it  for  all,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  tor  Frederic  III.  or  the  Pious,  as  their  confer. 
principle  of  territorial  indeiM?ndence  in  matters  sion  of  faith.  The  ICth  century  closi\s  the  theo- 
of  religion  which  prevails  in  Germany  to  tliis  logical  history  of  the  Gennan  reformation;  but 
day,  each  sovereignty  having  its  own  si>parate  its  iMditical  history  was  not  broiifrht  to  a  final 
ecclesiastical  establhthment  and  organization  in  termination  until  after  the  terrilWe  *{0  viars* 
close  onion  with  the  state.  But  the  next  diet  of  war  by  the  treaty  of  West  phalia  in  1 048.  w  hich 
Spire,  which  convened  in  1529,  prohibited  the  secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  <ternir.n  Re- 
ftirther  progreas  of  the  refonnation.  Agaiubt  formed  churches  (but  to  no  others)  e<[UuI  rights 
this  decree  of  the  Catholic  minority  the  evan-  with  the  Roman  Catholics  within  the  limits  v( 
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many  and  Switzerland  carried  with  it  the  ma-  means  amiilii1ate<l.  Six  other  civil  wars  follow- 
jority  of  the  population,  it  met  in  France  with  ed  with  varying?  fortune,  and  terminated  at  last 
the  united  opjK^sition  of  the  court,  the  hierar-  in  the  victory  of  Prince  Ilenry  of  Navarre,  who, 
chy,  and  the  |>opular  sentiment,  and  had  to  after  the  ai^anssination  of  Henry  III.  by  a  Do- 
work  its  way  through  severe  trial  and  perj*ecu-  minican  monk,  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
tion.  The  tradition  in  that  country  was  favor-  as  Henry  IV.  in  1589.  This  seemed  to  decide 
able  to  a  change,  as  France  had  always  main-  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  France.  But 
tained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  the  Roman  party,  still  more  numerous  and  pow- 
Rome,  and  as  the  university  of  Paris,  once  the  erful,  and  supported  by  Spain  and  the  i>oi>e, 
centre  of  Euroi)ean  intelligence  and  culture,  elected  a  rival  king  and  threatened  to  plunge 
had  strongly  urged  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  country  into  new  bloodshed.  Then  Henry, 
ctipite  et  manhrU  on  the  councils  of  the  16th  from  political  and  patriotic  motives,  but  api)a- 
century.  The  first  professed  Protestants  in  rently  not  from  religious  conviction,  abjured 
France  were  Lefevre,  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret,  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  ha<l  been 
Marot,  Olivetanus,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  all  men  brought  up,  and  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  di>tinguished  learning  and  ability ;  but  most  religion  (1593),  siiying  that  Paris  and  the  jKace 
of  them  had  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  It  was  only  of  France  were  *'  worth  a  mass.'*  At  the  same 
after  the  successful  establishment  of  the  refor-  time,  however,  ho  secured  to  his  fonner  asso- 
mation  in  French  Switzerland,  that  the  move-  ciates,  then  numbering  about  7C0  congrega- 
ment  became  serious  in  the  neighboring  king-  tions  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the 
dom.  Calvin  and  Beza  may  be  called  the  fathers  remonstrance  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  a 
of  the  French  Refonned  church.  Their  jjupils  legal  existence  and  the  right  of  the  free  exer- 
returned  as  missionaries  to  their  native  land,  ciso  of  religion,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of 
The  first  Protestant  c(»ngregation  was  formed  Nantes  in  15ys,  which  closes  the  stormy  period 
at  Paris  in  1555,  and  tlie  first  synod  held  in  the  of  the  French  reformation.  From  that  time 
name  city  in  1550.  In  1561  the  theological  con-  the  Reformed  clnireh  in  France  flourislKHl,  un- 
ference  at  Poissy  took  place,  where  Theodore  til  the  revt>cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by 
Beza  eloquently  but  vainly  pleaded  the  cause  Louis  XIV.  in  10s5  reduced  it  to  a  **  church 
of  the  Protestants  before  the  dignitaries  of  tho  of  the  desert;"  yet  it  survived  the  most  cnul 
Roman  church,  and  where  the  name  Refonn-  per>eeutioiis  at  home,  and  enriched  by  thou- 
ed  origiiiate<l.  In  1571  the  general  synod  at  I^i  sands  of  exiles  tlie  population  of  every  Pn»tes- 
Rochelle  adopted  the  Galilean  confessitm  and  a  taut  country  in  Europe  and  America.  IV.  TnE 
system  of  government  and  di>cipline  essentially  Reformation  i.v  the  NKTHEnLANOs  was  kin- 
Calvinistic,  yet  nuKlified  by  the  jwculiar  cir-  died  partly  by  Lutheran  infiuences  from  Ger- 
cumstanees  of  a  church  not  in  union  with  tho  manv,  but  mostlv  bv  Reformed  and  Calvinistii- 
State,  as  in  Geneva,  but  in  antagonism  with  it.  infiuences  from  Switzerland  and  Franee.  Its 
The  nn)vement  now  unavoidably  assumed  a  j»o-  first  martyrs,  Esch  and  Voes.  were  burned  at 
litical  charaeter,  and  le<l  to  a  series  of  civil  Antwerp  in  1523.  The  despotic  arm  of  Charles 
wars  which  distracted  France  till  the  close  of  V.  (who  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  17 
the  lAth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  party,  provinces  from  his  grari<lmotlier)  and  his  s<.»n 
backed  by  the  mi^jority  of  the  population,  was  Philip  II.  <>f  Spain  reported  to  the  severest  meas- 
headi'fl  by  the  dukes  of  Guise,  who  derived  ures  for  crushing  the  risiug  spirit  of  reli;riou> 
their  desivnt  from  Charlemagne  and  l(H>ked  to  and  political  libiTty.  The  duke  of  Alva  surj>as5- 
the  throne,  then  o<'cupied  by  the  house  of  Va-  ed  the  persecuting  heathen  emi)erors  of  Rome  in 
lois.  The  Protestant  party,  numerically  weak-  cruelty,  an<l,  according  ti>  (irotius,  destniyiMl 
cr,  but  c(»ntaining  some  of  the  noblest  blood  the  lives  <»f  lOo.oOO  l)utch  Protestants  during 
and  best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  by  the  the  0  years  of  his  regency  (1507- T.'l).  Finally, 
princes  of  Navarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne  after  long  and  patient  endurance,  the  7  north- 
ond  de»»cendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  Tlic  <jueen  em  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  I'trecht,  Gel- 
regent  Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her  derlaiid,  Overyssel,  Gnmingen,  and  Friesland. 
sons,  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  of  tlie  house  rosi.-  in  open  revolt  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  Valoi-*,  although  decidedly  Roman  Catholic  of  foreium  tyranny,  fonned  a  federal  republic, 
in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  j>arties  in  first  under  theleadershipof  AVilliam  of  Nasbau. 
che<'k  in  (jrder  to  nile  over  lM)th.  But  the  Ro-  prince  of  C>range,  the  Dutch  "Washington,  and 
man  leajjue  t«>ok  jKJssession  of  Paris,  while  the  alter  hisassiUJ^ination  (1584)  under  his  son  Man- 
prince*  »f  Conde  <K'cupie<l  Orleans.  Three  civil  rice,  and  atter  a  h»ng  and  hen)ic  struggle  ac- 
wars  followed  in  rapid  8uccessii>n,  when  the  complished  their  indei)endence  of  the  church 
court  and  the  duke  of  Guise  resorted  to  trea-  of  Rome  and  the  crown  of  Spain.  Their  inde- 
son,  imd  con<-erte«i  a  whole-ale  slaughter  of  the  iK*n<lence  wa-*  at  last  acknowledged  by  Spain 
Huguenots  in  the  memorable  St.  Bart hohunew^s  in  l()Ul>.  The  soutliern  j>rovinccs,  however, 
night,  Aug.  24.  1572.  the  leaders  of  the  party  remained  Roman  Catholictmd  subject  to  Spain, 
having l>een  expressly  invite<l  to  Paris  to  attend  The  lirst  I  Mitch  Reformed  synod  was  held  at 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  with  a  Dort  in  ir)74,  and  in  the  next  year  the  univer- 
sister  of  Charle-*  IX.  as  a  general  feast  of  recon-  sity  of  Leyden  was  founded.  The  Protestant- 
ciliation.  (See  Bautiiolomew  Massacue.)  But  ism  of  Holland  is  j»re<h»minantly  Calvinistic. 
the  party  was  only  dimlnislied  in  number,  by  no  and  adopts  as   its  d(»ctrinal  and  disciplinary 
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logical,  but  pnrel J  peraonid  and  selfish  groundfl,  tion   m  Enffland  than  Henrj,  Edward,  and 
because  the  pope  properly  ref^ised  his  consent  Elizabeth.    Hundreds  of  martyrs  fertilized  the 
to  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Protestant  soil  in  this  short  reign,  among  them 
his  marriage  to  Anne  lk»leyn.    ^'  The  defend-  the  three  British  reformers,  Craumer,  Kidler, 
er  of  the  faith'' — a  title  given  him  by  the  pope  and  I^timer,  who  were  publicly  burned  at 
for  the  defence  of  the  7  sacraments  against  Oxford   in  1556.    Many  others   Hed  to  the 
Luther — remained   in  doctrine  and  religious  continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  ZOrieh,  Basel 
•entiment  a  Roman  Catholic  to  tlio  end  of  his  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  they  were 
life ;  and  at  his  death  the  so  called  **  bloody  hospitably  received  and  brought  into  closer 
articleji,'"  which  ci^joined  under  the  severest  contact  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switz- 
penalties  the  dogma  of  transubstontiation,  au-  erland  and  Germany.    The  fourth  period  is 
ricular   confession,  private  masses,  and   the  the  restoration  and  permanent  establishment 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  were  yet  in  full  of  the  Anglican  reformation  during  the  long 
force.    The  only  point  of  radical  difference  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558  to  1603.    The  Roman 
was  the  royal  supremacy.    lie  simply  substi-  Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a  Protes- 
tuted  a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political  tant,  and  the  articles  of  religion  and  the  com- 
for  an  ecclesiastical  papacy,  and  punished  with  m<m  ]>rayer  book  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
equal  severity  Protestaut  ns  well  as  Roman  introduced  again  after  having  been  submitted 
Catholic  dissenters,  who  dured  to  doubt  his  to  a  revision.    The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
supreme  headship  of  tlie  church  of  England,  the  crown  was  likewise  renewe<l,  but  under  a 
But  while  he  thus  destroyed  the  |K)wer  of  the  modified  form,  the  queen   refusing  the  title 
pope  and  of  monasticism  in  England,  a  far  ** supreme  head''  of  the  church  of  England, 
dee]>er  and  more  important  movement  went  on  and  choosing  in  its  place  the  less  objectionable 
among  the  |>eopIe  under  the  infiuence  of  the  title  ^'supreme  governor."    The  convocation 
revived  traditions  of  Wyclifie  and  the  Lollards,  and  parliament  readily  sanctioned  all  the«« 
the  writings  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  changes ;  but  the  Anglican  church  as  establir^h- 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  com-  ed  by  Elizabeth  was  semi-Catholic  in  its  form 
menced  by  Tyndale,  carried  on  by  Coverdale  of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical  wor>hip, 
and  Rogers,  and  revised  by  Cranmer.     The  a  sort  of  ria  fiif</ia  between  Rome  and  Geneva, 
second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Edwaird  It  suited  the  i>olicy  of  the  court  and  the  taste 
YL,  from  1547  to  1553,  and  contains  the  posi-  of  the  migority  of  the  English  people,  but  was 
tive  introduction  of  the  refonuation  by  the  offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict  Calvin- 
cooperation  mainly  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  ists  who  had  returned  from  their  continental 
protectorand  regent  during  the  kingV  minority,  exile.    Hence  the  agitation  in  the  bo!*om  of 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  the  refonned  church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
by  his  pliable  conduct  and  subserviency  to  the  ing  conflict  between  the  Epbcopalian  majority 
will  of  Ilenry  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope  and  the  Puritanic  minority.    Elizabeth's  reign 
of  a  refonuation  through  that  reign  of  terror,  was  equally  intolerant  against  Puritan  as  against 
Cranmer  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley  papal  dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  |>enal 
and  Latimer,  and  by  several  Reformed  divines  laws  against  both.    But  while  the  Catholic 
from  the  continent  whom  he  culled  to  England,  party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
espei'ially  Martin   Bucer  of  StraslN»urg.  now  Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the 
elected  profe>sor  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Mar-  successors  of  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
trr  of  Zurich  (originally  from  Italy),  for  some  throwing  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even 
time  professor  at  Oxford.     Calvin*^  advice  was  the  Episcopalian  establishment  although  the 
■oliciti*d   by  Somerset.    Tlio  most  imi)ortant  latter  revived  from  the  shock.    These  troubles 
works  of  this  i>eriod,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  and  agitations  constitute  the  fiAh  ]>eriod  in  the 
English  reformation  next  to  the  English  version  history  of  English  Protest  ant  i!«m,  which  in  some 
of  tlie  Bible,  are  the  42  articles  of  religion  resi>e<'ts  is  the  most  important  and  interchting, 
(subse^piently  reduced  to  31^),  or  a  new  and  but  lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  reformation 
moderately  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  proi>er.    IX.  TnK  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
the  *•  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,''  or  a  new  The  first  impulse  to  the  reformation  in  J^cot- 
directory  of  worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  land  proceeded  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Latin  service,  but  Cojiies  of  the  writings  of  the  continenUd  re- 
with  essi'ntial  changes.     These  two  standards  formers  and  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament 
of  public  doctrine  and  public  worship  have  found  their  way  to  the  far  north.     The  first 
retained  a  remarkable  )M»td  uinmi  the  English  preacher  and  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  that 
nation  to  this  day.     The  third  i»eniKl  is  the  country  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  1553  to  155S,  and  blood,  and  for  some  time  a  student  at  "Witten- 
pre*<*nts  to  us  th*  unsuccessful  attempt  <jf  that  Wrg  and  Marburg,  who  was  condi  nmed   to 
queen  and    her  friend,   Canlinal    Pole,  now  death  by  Archbishop  Beaton  and  burned  at  the 
made  archbi^^hop  of  Caiitertmry  after  the  de-  stake.    1 1  in  dying  words  were:  **IIow  lon:r.  O 
po'iitiou  of  Cnuimer,  to  undo  the  reformation  I«ord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm?     How 
and   to  restore  the   Roman  Catholic  religion  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men? 
and  the  auth(»rity  of  the  ]M>iie.     This  Catholic  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.''     The  movement 
interim  did  more  to  consolidate  the  refurma-  gradually  increased  in  spite  of  ]>ersecution,  es- 
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pomtion  and  inflnence  of  the  LotheraiiB  and  religion,  retained  tho  episcopate,  and  in  ita 

Reformed,  there  is  also  a  marked  diversity ;  the  prayer  book  taught  the  elements  of  the  sacra- 

Lutherans  have  been  stationary,  the  Reformed  mental  system.  The  act  of  oniformity  (1559)  led 

Erogressive ;  the  former  were  planted  in  the  to  a  strong  Puritan  resistance ;  and  the  conflict 
eart  and  tho  north  of  Europe,  the  latter  among  passed  over  into  the  17th  century,  coming  to 
the  maritime  and  freer  nations ;  the  one,  after  its  height  in  the  cinl  war  of  164^*9,  and  the 
the  decline  of  Melanchthon's  influence,  had  for  beheading  of  Laud  and  of  King  Charles.  But 
a  long  time  only  a  single  type  of  doctrine,  while  the  success  under  Cromwell  was  of  short 
the  Reformed  theology  was  ])rolific  in  systems  duration ;  and  the  strength  of  tho  Reformed 
of  varied  type,  and  in  a  rich  symbolical  litera-  influence  was  transplanted  from  England  to 
ture.  A  full  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Re>  America.  In  Scotland  it  was  firmly  established 
formed  church  would  demand  an  account  of  under  Ejiox^s  influence  after  his  return  from 
its  geograpliical  diffusion,  of  its  different  types  Frankfort  in  1559,  and  organized  by  the  ^^  Sol- 
of  theology,  of  tho  various  denominations  emn  League  and  Covenant  ;^*  and  this  land  haa 
which  have  been  nurtured  imder  its  influence,  never  since  swerved  from  its  loyalty  to  the 
and  of  its  peculiar  practical  energy  as  seen  in  faith  of  Geneva.  In  the  form  of  Congrega- 
its  polity  and  reformatory  spirit.  Our  limits  tionalism,  the  same  system  of  faith  was  trans- 
allow  only  a  few  condensed  statements  under  planted  to  tlie  new  world  by  tho  pilgrims  who 
each  of  these  heads. — Tho  Reformed  move-  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  by  large  subse- 
ment  began  in  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of  quent  immigrations  ;  in  the  form  of  Presby- 
Zwingli,  tho  hero  of  Zurich,  as  early  as  1516;  terianism  (including  tho  German  and  Dutch- 
in  Basel  it  was  marshalled  by  (Eoolompadius  Refonned  churches)  it  was  planted  in  tho  mid- 
and  Bnllinger ;  Geneva  was  aroused  by  the  in-  die  and  soutiiem  colonies  by  emigrants  from 
trepid  Farel  and  taught  and  organized  by  Cal-  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Holland  ;  and 
vin,  who  came  thither,  a  refugee  from  France,  at  no  period  since  has  it  ceased  to  exert  a 
in  1530.  The  whole  of  Switzerland  was  revo-  strong  and  vital  influence  upon  tho  principles 
lutionized  by  a  grand  popular  movement.  Tho  and  history  of  this  Country.  Tho  Baptist 
same  form  of  faith  was  planted  in  tho  Pulati-  churches  of  England  and  America  adopt  in 
nate,  where  was  formed  the  German  Reformed  the  main  tho  samo  system  of  faitii.  In  other 
church,  under  tiio  elector  Frederic  HI.,  combin-  parts  of  tho  world,  by  colonization  and  emi- 
ing  the  spirit  of  Melanclithon  with  tliat  of  Cjil-  gration»  tho  Reformed  church  is  also  widely 
vin.  It  wan  accepted  in  Bremen,  1561-81 ;  in  diflused.  In  tho  freest  and  most  advancing 
Nassau,  15s6 ;  in  Anhalt,  1596 ;  in  Hessc-Cassel,  nations  it  has  had  its  strongest  hold  and  influ- 
1605 ;  and  even  tho  elector  of  Brandenburg,  ence — in  those  countries  tliat  are  leading  the 
John  Sigismund,  adopted  it  in  1614.  Its  van  in  the  general  progress  of  mankind. — In 
<'hurches  were  also  scattered  in  Bohemia  and  correspondence  and  harmony  with  this  wide 
Poland.  The  first  reforms  in  Spain  and  Italy,  geographical  diffusion,  tho  Reformed  church  has 
soon  suppressed,  were  nourished  in  part  under  also  shown  great  productive  power  in  resi)ect 
its  teachings.  In  Franco  it  attained  such  vigor  to  confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  theology, 
that  in  1559  a  general  synod  was  formed  at  which,  while  retaining  tho  same  essential  fea- 
Paris,  and  its  churches  numbered  some  2,000.  tures,  have  set  forth  difteront  types  of  doctrine. 
But  hero  they  were  decimated  by  religious  wars,  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 
and  by  tho  inas^iicro  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  man  Catholic  and  tho  (orthodox)  Lutheran 
1572,  and  enfeebled  by  tho  abjuration  of  Prot-  communions.  At  tho  very  beginning  of  the 
estantism  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  rovoca-  Reformed  movement,  wo  find  Zwingli  and 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  18,  1685,  de-  Calvin  diflering  in  their  modes  of  expounding 
prived  2.o<K).000  of  their  religious  security,  and  tho  conmion  faith — tho  former  resolving  origi- 
drove  out  half  a  million  into  all  parts  of  Euroi>o  nal  sin  into  a. natural  defect,  and  cultivating 
and  Ameri<*a  before  the  close  of  the  century,  theology  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  let- 
Tho  Refor!ni*<l  system  was  also  planted  in  IIol-  ters.  Even  in  Switzerland,  beside  the  stricter 
land,  Voc*  and  Esch  being  there  the  first  mar-  traditional  and  s<'holastic  method,  exemplified 
tyrs  of  tho  reformation,  in  1523.  Tho  fierce  by  Ileidejrger,  and  brought  to  its  consumma- 
struggle  of  the  Tniie^l  Netherlands  with  Philip  tion  in  Tiirretine,  Stapfer  also  taught,  in  his 
II.  of  Spain  (1555-"y*^)  was  both  for  civil  and  able  "Polemics,"  the  mediate  and  not  the  ex- 
religious  lree<loin,  under  the  great  leaderhhip  clusively  iinmedinto  imputati<»n  of  Adnm*s  sin. 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange.  The  \tcace  of  Tho  famous  school  of  Saumur  in  France,  un- 
Westphalia  in  HM8c<mfinned  the  rights  and  lib-  der  tho  imjmlse  of  the  Scotchmaa  Cameron 
crties  of  the  Dutch  church.  In  England,  the  ref-  and  the  guidance  of  A  my  rant,  abandoned  the 
ormatitm  at  fir>t  advance<l  more  slowly.  Cran-  domnaof  a  limite<l  atonement  in  favor  of  the 
mer  gave  it  thapp,  mainly  in  the  s<»nso  of  tho  scheme  of  a  hypothetical  universalism  of  di- 
Reforminl  s^^n^ols  under  Edward  VI.  The  per-  vine  grace.  But  the  most  fruitful  seminary  of 
secutions  under  Mary  (1553-'s)  s<nt  tho  most  these  Calvini»itic  systems  in  tho  17th  century 
ardent  of  Enirland's  retormers  to  Zurich  and  Go-  was  Holland.  Its  divines  were  at  first  di- 
neva,  whence  tlu'y  brought  back  the  seeds  of  vided  between  the  supralapsarian  and  the  in- 
Puri;anism.  Hut  the  Anglican  church,  though  fralaT)s;irian  schemes.  The  great  Arminian 
allied  to  the  Reformed  faitli  in  its  articles  of  controver>v  led    to  the  convocation  of   the 
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53rnod  of  Dort,  1618-'19,  at  which  representa-  istic  system  in  its  productive  vigor  upon  the 

^ves  toeoded  from  the  English  chnrcn  as  well  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  its  most 

as  fnxa  other  reformed   communions ;    and  elaborate  and  philosophical  defender  in  onr 

whtre.  agminst    the    Remonstrants,  the    five  own  land,  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Edwards. 

poco  of  Calvinism  were  articulately  defined,  (See  Edwards,  Jonathan.)    He  stands  at  the 

Tit :  1,  imconditional  election ;   2,  particular  head  of  a  school,  that  of  the  so  called  New 

redemption ;  3,  total  depravity ;  4,  grace  irre-  England  theology,  which  may  well  vie  with 

■vdbkr :    5,   the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  any  European  type  of  this  system  in  ingenuity, 

Three  prominent  types  of  theology  were  rep-  comprehensiveness,  and  moral  vigor.    Denying 

r««nted  in  the  subsequent  religious  develop-  a  limited  atonement,  insisting  upon  the  distinc- 

i>ent  in  the  Netherlands:    1,  the  scholastic,  t ion  between  natural  ability  and  moral  inabil- 

ilvorated  by  Maresius,  Wendelin,   Gomarus,  ity,  making  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in 

la-l  Voetius ;  2,  the  federal  theology,  or  the  holy  love,  and  opposing  the  dogma  of  imme- 

theology  which  takes  the  idea  of  covenants  as  diato  imputation,  it  has  exerted  a  prevailing 

iis  central  conception,  which  received  its  full-  influence  upon  the  tone  of  theological  8i>ecula- 

c5t  exposition  in  the  works  of  Cocccius  and  Wit-  tion,  and  bomepermanent  fruits  in  the  writings 

«iis.  modifying  the  rigidity  of  the  scholastic  of  Bellamy,   Hopkins,  Smalley,  the  younger 

formulas    by  a  more  biblical  and  historical  Edwards,  and  Emmons.    The  later  representa- 

nethod ;   and  8,  the  Cartesian  type,  which  tives  of  the  Reformed  dogmatics  upon  the  con- 

aiidease  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  tinent  of  Europe,  as  Schleiermacher,  Ebrard, 

Defcartes  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  Chris-  Schneckerburger,  Schweizer,  and  Vinet,  have 

tiaa  system,  ana  rendered  good  service  in  giv-  advocated  it  in  a  historical  and  philosophical, 

inr  a  more  systematic  form  to  natural  theology,  rather  than  a  traditional  and  scholastic  spirit. 

a?  the  logical  basis  of  revealed  theology,  and  — In  estimating  the  influence  of  this  system,  we 

in  the  a:tompt  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  rca-  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  that  a  large 

i*-^  with  the  demands  of  faith.    The  Reformed  proportion  of  the  denominations  and  sects  of 

iLeolozy  of  the  Palatinate  found  its  best  ex-  modem  Christendom  have  sprung  into  being 

prtseion  in  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  from  its  impulse,  or  in  opposition  to  it.     This 

bj  Ursinus  and  Olevianus  in  1563,  and  adopted  was  the  case  with  the  Arminians;  in  part  also 

as  a  symbol  by  the  German  Reformed  and  with  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  England,  and 

I>sich  churches.     The  same  system  of  faith  in  New  England ;  with  the  Baptists  in  their  vari- 

£!:^land,  Scotland,  and  America  received  its  ous  ramifications ;  and  with  the  Wesleyans  or 

=.  j«t  articulate  exposition  in  the  Westminster  Methodists  of  England  and  America.     The  Rc- 

c-Tnfes^ion  of  faith  and  catechisms,  the  ripest  formed  church  has  been  fruitful  in  sects.    The 

Trndact  of  the  confessional  literature  of  the  practical  and  reformatory  vigor  of  tliis  system 

17th  century,  adopted  by  the  long  parliament  is  doubtless  to  bo  ascribed  in  a  good  degree  to 

\z  1646.  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  1647,  by  its  polity,  in  conjunction  with  its  spirit.    The 

tie  Cam^ri'l^e  synod  of  New  England  in  1648,  Lutheran  church  of  Europe  has  always  been 

and  by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  America  in  under  bonds  to  tlie  state  to  keep  the  peace ; 

1729. '  The  subsc'iuent  divisions  in  the  Scotch  the  Reformed  churches  have  more  freijuently 

church  Were  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  tho  claimed  their  own  rights,  and  demanded  a  rel- 

rfeiitioa  of  the  church  to  the  civil  power  (Xs-  ativo  independence.     The  presbyterian  polity 

§c*na:e  presbytery,  1733  ;  Covenanters,  1743 ;  Wiis  essentially  a  representative  system;  its  lay 

BoTghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  1747 ;  Relief  Se-  elders  (chosen  for  life  in  Scotland  and  Geneva, 

cession,  1761).     In  the  *' marrow  controversy ■'  and  for  a  limited  period  in  Holland,  France, 

'Usher's  '*  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity'')  five  and  Germany)  gave  it  vitality.     Its  presbyte- 

prop:.*itions  were  condemned  in  1720,  which  rial  and  s^Tiodal  constitution — aristocratic  in 

Ter«  supposed  to  have  an  Antinomian  ten-  Franco  and  Geneva,  and  more  democratic  in 

diea?T.    The  Scottish  orthodoxy  was  upheld  in  Holland  and  Scotland — has  made  it  eflBcient. 

the  last  half  of  the  18th  century  by  Erskine,  It  has  also  been  zealous  in  administering  disci- 

I^ck.  and  Hill ;  though  somewhat  enfeebled  plino.    The  power  of  the  laity  was  still  further 

-J  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Robertson  admin-  enhanced  in  the  congregational  or  independent 

i.-tritir,n,  17oS-'S2.     It  has  been  revived  in  tho  form  of  polity,  so  largely  adopted  in  England 

rrer^nt  century,  chiefly  through  the  zealous  by  the  nonconformists,  including  tho  Baptists, 

^ocacy  of  Chalmers.    In  the  Anglican  church  and  prevalent  in  New  England.    Tlius  fitted  to 

t-\ert  have  always  remained  some  able  advo-  be  a  working  church,  it  has  in  most  of  its 

^sies  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Re-  branches  been  zealous  in  domestic  and  foreign 

formed  systent,  as  Davenant,  Leighton,  Ezekiel  missions,  and  has  not  seldom  led  the  way  to  the 

Hopkins,  and  John  Edwards ;  but  it  has  chiefly  progressive  reforms  that  characterize  modern 

f '^-rished  among  the  nonconformists  of  Eng-  society.     And  with  all  the  strictness  of  its  the- 

lisd.  represented  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Wat-  ological  system,  it  has  almost  uniformly  been 

*'a.  Baiter.  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgeley,  Matthew  inclined  to  cooperate  in  philanthropic  and  re- 

Hrnry.  and  Isaac  Watts,  not  to  name  men  of  ligious  movements  with  those  of  other  shades 

Liter  djite.     In  the  writings  of  Tobias  Crisp  it  of  belief. 

a  Anunomlan  in  its  tendency.—Nearly  con-  REFORMED      PROTESTANT      DITCH 

timpor^neous  with  the  decline  of  the  Calvin-  CHURCH,  a  religious  body  which  aiose  in  tho 
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Netherlands  earlj  in  the  16th  centniT*.    It  at-  ant  spirit.    The  church  and  republic  of  the 
tained  its  form  and  organization  during  the  Netherlands  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
long  and  celebrated  struggle  against  Pliilip  U.  pressed  of  every  creed  and  nation.    At  the 
under  the  leadership  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  present  time  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
For  a  long  time  those  who  embraced  the  evan-  national  church  have  to  a  great  extent  departed 
gelical  doctrines  could  worship  only  with  the  from  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  standards, 
utmost  privacy,  and  they  denominated  their  and  rationalistic  and  Socinian  ideas  greatly  pre- 
assemblies  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands  vail  among  them.    Yet  there  are  many  emi- 
under  the  cross.    In  1561  a  confession  of  faith  nent  men,  civilians  as  well  as  ministers,  who 
was  published  by  Guido  de  Bres,  called  the  are  speaking  boldly  for  evangelical  views.    A 
Belgio  confession,  modelled  after  that  of  the  few  years  ago  some  ministers,  on  account  of 
Calvinistic  church  of  France.    It  was  adopted  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  civil  authorities 
by  the  first  synod  held  in  1568  at  Wcsel  on  the  to  evangelical  preaching,  and  after  having  been 
Rhine.    Public  field  preaching  was  introduced  fined  and  imprisoned,  seceded  from  the  church, 
about  the  same  time,  and  also  singing  in  the  na-  They  have  established  a  theological  seminary, 
tive  language.  Churches  were  formed  after  the  and  have  gathered  a  number  of  congregations. 
Genevan  presbyterian  model,  and  at  the  synod  — The  t^hurch  was  introduced  into  America 
of  Wesel  rules  of  church  order  were  adopted,  early  in  the  17th  century.    The  first  permanent 
and  the  scattered  churches  were  organized  as  agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  wis 
one  combined  body.    Soon  afterward  the  yoke  made  in  1623,  and  soon  the  colonists  enjoyed  the 
of  Spain  was  formally  thrown  off  by  the  prov-  services  of  two  hranlbesoeeken  or  consolers  of 
inces,  and  the  Protestant  faith  became  the  re-  the  sick,  who  were  officers  of  the  church,  and 
ligion  of  the  state.    In  the  early  port  of  the  IVtli  whoso  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  pray  with  the 
centurv  the  famous  Arminian  controversy  dis-  sick,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  the  ab- 
tracted  the  church.    Arminius,  professor  of  sence  of  a  minister.    These  read  the  Scriptures 
theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  advanced  and  creeds  to  the  i)eoplo  assembled  in  an  upper 
sentiments  which  were  thought  by  his  colleague  room  over  a  horse  mill.  In  1628  the  Rev.  Jonis 
Gomarus  to  be  at  variance  with  the  standards  Hichaelius  arrived  at  Manhattan,  organized  a 
of  the  church.    A  controversy  arose,  in  which  consistory,  administered  the  sacraments,  and 
ministers  and  church  members  throughout  the  performed  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  He 
country  took  sides,  the  larger  portion  by  far  was  succeeded  in  1633  by  the  Rev.  Everardus 
sympathizing  with  the  Gomarists,  while  those  Bogardus,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  first 
who  were  high  in  political  power  for  the  most  schoolmaster,    Adam    Roelandsen.    Bogardus 
])art  favored  the  Armiuious.  In  a  remonstrance  married  the  widow  Annetje  Jansen,  whose  farm 
to  the  states,  the  views  of  the  Arminians  on  has  now  become  the  valuable  property  held  by 
the  famous  five  points  of  predestination,  re-  the  corporation  of  Trinity  church.    In  hia  time 
demption,  depravity,  conversion,  and  persever-  a  plain  wooden  building  was  put  up  for  worship 
ance  were  defined.    From  this  paper  they  were  In  Broad  street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge.  The 
called  Remonstrants,  and  their  opponents  were  second  building  was  erected  under  the  admin- 
fW>m  their  reply  culled  Contra-Kemonst rants,  istration  of  Director  Kioft  in  1642,  and  stood 
The  Contra-Remonstrants  urged  the  call  of  a  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
national  synod  to  decide  on  the  new  opinions,  Battery.    After  the  surrender  of  New  Amster- 
and  the  Remonstrants  opposed  it.    The  former  dam  to  the  English  in  1664,  this  church  was 
contended  for  the  independence  of  the  church  used  by  the  military  chaplains  when  not  oc- 
in  matters  of  discipline ;  the  latter  deferred  cupied  by  the  consistory ;  and  when  the  Dutdi 
much  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  people  removed  into  their  new  edifice  in  Garden 
At  length,  after  a  protracted  controversy  under  street,  it  was  used  by  the  English  garrison  for 
the  stadtholder  Maurice,  a  national  synod  met  at  worsliip  down  to  1741.    Public  worship  was 
I>ortinl618,  and  continued  in  session  6  months,  commenced  at  Albany  i)erhaps  as  early  as  at 
By  it  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  were  New  Amsterdam,  but  the  first  minister  there 
condemned,  and  those  who  had  taught  them  of  whom  wo  have  knowledge  was  Johannes 
were  deposed  from  the  minbtry  and  deprived  Megapolensis,  who  soon  aiUr  his  arrival  in 
of   all   ecclesiastical    and  academical  offices.  1643  preached  the  gosi>el  to  the  Indians  who 
Tlie  decision  of  the  synod  was  followed  by  the  came  to  Fort  Orange  to  trade.    During  the 
action  of  the  states  forbidding  all  assemblies  Dutch  rule  churches  were  also  established  at 
of  the  Remonstrants,  and  banishing  many  of  Esonus  (Kingston,  N.  Y.),  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
the  deposed  ministers.  The  Remonstrants  were  lands,  and  Brooklyn.    New  Amsterdam  at  the 
afterward  tolerated,  and  have  continued  as  a  time  of  its  surrender  contained  only  about  1,500 
small  sect  in  the  Netherlands,  while  their  doc-  inhabitants,  and  in  the  entire  province  of  New 
trines  have  spread  widely  into  other  countries.  Netherlands  there  were  5  churches  and  6  min- 
Bj  this  last  national  s^'nod  of  the  church  in  the  isters.    From  that  time  until  recently  the  pro- 
Netherlands   her   doctrines   and  order  were  gress  of  the  church  in  America  has  been  ne- 
finally  settled.    Through  the  reminder  of  the  oessarily  slow  for  the  following  reasons :  1. 
century  ^e  was  greatly  prospered,  was  zeal-  Tlie  emigration  from  the  Netherlands  almost 
oosly  carried  into  all  the  Dutch  colonies  east  and  entirely  ceased,  and  many  families  willing  to 
west,  and  was  known  6q>eciall7  for  her  toler-  live  only  under  their  native  government  re- 
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WICK.)— Members  of  the  Datcb  church  cooper-  Dort.    The  Belgic  confession  of  fiiitli,  as  has 
ated  in  1793  with  many  from  other  churches  been  previously  stated,  was  publisheil  in  1661, 
in  forming  the  New  York  missionary  society,  and    adopted    as  a  standanl    by   the    synod 
Ministers  were  also  sent  on  missionary  tours  to  of  Wesel  in  15G8.    This  was  the  basis  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Canada,  and  some  churches  were  organization  of  the  Reformed  church  in  the 
established,  but  by  reason  of  distance  and  in-  Netherlands,  and  in  its  87  articles  presents  a 
liereut  weakness  they  were  soon  lost.    The  complete  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
efforts  of  the  church  at  extension  were  after-  the  reformation.    The  Heidelberg  catechism 
ward  mainly  directed  to  western  New  York,  was  received  about  the  same  time.     It  had 
and  about  the  year  1830,  when  the  present  been  composed  by  order  of  the  elector  Freder- 
board  of  domestic  missions  was  organized,  a  ic  III.  for  the  Palatinate,  by  Ursinus^  a  i>rofe8- 
number  of  important  i>ost8  were  occupied.    In  sor  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  Olevi- 
1886  missions  to  the  western  states  were  com-  anus,  a  court  preacher.    It  was  intended  by 
menced.    At  present  there  are  48  churches  in  the  elector  to  be  a  harmonizing  symbol  of  faith, 
tlie  western  states,  of  which  25  are  composed  to'be  received  by  both  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland.    There  are  formed  in  his  dominions.    Tlie  church  in  the 
no  churches  in  New  England,  and  none  south  Netherlands  heartily  adopted  it,  divided  it  into 
of  Philadelphia.     Five  sixths  of  the  churches  62  Lord's  days,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not 
are  in  the  states  of  New  Y'orkand  New  Jersey,  only  be  taught  to  the  youth,  but  expounded 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  churches  in  the  connec-  once  in  the  course  of  every  year  from  the  pul- 
tion  have  been  organized  within  the  last  40  pit.     The  canons  were  adopted  by  the  synwl 
years,  and  during  tliat  time  the  ministry  has  of  Dort  in  IGIO,  and  framed  with  special  refcr- 
increa«*od  more  than  fourfold  in  numbers.    In  cnco  to  the  6  points  of  the  Armininns  which 
1817  the  general  synod  cooperated  with  the  were  condenmed  by  that  synod.    In  the  cliurch 
Associate  Reformed  and  Presoy terian  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  forms  of  prayer  were  at 
in  the  formation  of  the  united  foreign  mission-  first  used  in  ordinary  public  worship  in  con- 
ary  society,  which  in  1826  was  merged  in  the  nection  with   extemporaneous  prayers.     Such 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  forms  are  now  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Re- 
missions.   In  1832  the  synod  made  an  arrange-  formed  Dutch  church   in  America,  but  their 
ment  with  the  American  board,  under  which  use,  though  allowed,  is  not  enjoined.    Practi- 
in  1886  a  band  of  missionaries  went  forth  from  cally  they  are  regarded  as  directories  for  the 
the  Dutch  church  destined  for  the  Dutch  East  j)erformance  of  that  part  of  the  senice.    There 
Indies.    Stations  were  connnenced  on  the  island  are  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  whoso  use  is 
of  Borneo,  and  soon  a  part  of  the  band  was  made  obligatory  by  the  constitution,  viz.,  forms 
sent  to  establish  a  mission  at  Amoy  in  China,  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  for 
On  account  of  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  ordination  and  installation  of  ministers, 
the  missionaries  and  a  lack  of  reenforcements,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  excommunica- 
the  stations  on  Borneo  were  after  a  few  years  tion  and  readmission  of  members.    This  litur- 
al^andoned.     Tlio  mL^sionaries  at  Amoy  have  gy  in  its  essential  parts  was  composed  for  the 
been  eminently  successful.     In  southern  India  church  in  London  in  1551   by  Jan  Laski  or 
are  several  churches  forming  the  classis  of  Ar-  il  I-asco,  who  used  the  labors  of  Calvin,  Polanna, 
cot,  and  ministered  to  by  5  sons  of  the  late  and  others.    This  church  in  London  was  com- 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Scudder.    The  arrangement  with  posed  of  Protestant  refugees  from  (icrmany 
the  American  board  continued  in  force  until  and  the  Netherlaijds,  who  in  Britain  under  the 
1857,  when  an  amicable  separation  was  eftett-  reign  of  Edward  TI.  found  an  asylum  from 
ed,  and  the  missions  of  Amoy  and  Arcot  were  i)ersecution.    Driven  back  to  the  continent  on 
transferred  to  the  Refonned  Dutch  church.    In  the  accession  of  Mary,  they  carried  their  liturgy 
185y  misHionaries  were  sent  to  Japan.     Beside  with  them.     It  was  rearranged  by  Dalthenua, 
tlie  board  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  the  and  adopted  substantially  by  the  first  synod  of 
genend  synod  has  establislied  a  board  of  Sabbath  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
school  uni(m;  a  board  of  education  for  the  aid  held  at  AVescl  in  1508.    It  was  afterward  re- 
of  pious  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for  vised  imd  confinned  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  The 
the  ministry;  a  board  of  publication,  which  English  translation  now  in  use  in  this  country 
aims  to  spread  a  sound  religious  literature;  was  first  published  by  the  consistory'  of  the 
and  a  relief  fund  for  the  aid  of  di'^abled  minis-  collegiate  church  of  New  York  in   1767.     In 
ten  and  the  families  of  deceased  ones. — In  1822  1W3  a  movement  was  made  for  the  revision 
the  Rev.  Soloinon  Froeligh,  D.D.,  of  Ilacken-  and  amendment  of  the  liturgy.    This  subject 
Hack  and  8<'hralenburg,  N.  J.,  imd  a  few  other  was  under  consideration  until  1858,  when  it 
ministers,  secede4l  with  their  congregations  from  was  decided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made, 
the  DuU'h  church,  on  the  idleged  ground  of  a  Tlie  prescribed  order  of  j)ublic  worship  is  as 
prevailing  laxness  in  doctrine  an<l  discipline,  follows:  1,  after  a  space  for  private  devotion, 
and  organized  the  **True    Refonned    Dutch  invocation;  2,  sidutation;  8,  reading  the  ten 
church."  It  numbers  less  tlian 20  congregations,  commandments  or  some  other  portion  of  S<Tii>- 
— The  do<'trinal  stmidards  of  the  church  are :  ture,  or  both  ;  4,  singing  ;  5,  prayer ;  6,  sing- 
1,  the  Belgic  cuiifes.Mon  of  faith;  2,  thelleidil-  im:;    7,  sennon  ;   8,  prayer;  1),  collection  of 
berg  catechism  ;  8,  the  cunona  of  the  syiiud  of  ulm»  ;    10,  singing;    11,  bene<liction.     In  the 
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ether  Bcrrices  of  the  daj  the  reading  of  the    either  by  the  consistoiy  or  the  male  commmii- 
crvaoBHidments  is  omitted,  and  the  last  service    cants,  and  in  both  cases  their  names  are  pub- 
is alwi^Ti  to  be  concluded  with  the  doxologj.    lished  to  the  congregation  for  approval    Thej 
FonMrir.  the  apostles^  creed  was  recited,  and    hold  office  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  dsk  (roorlmr),  who  was  also  chorister,    which  term  they  may  be  reelected.    The  clas- 
ruoimiud  the  opening  services  from  his  desk    sis  corresponds  to  the  presbytery  in  the  Pres- 
beJDw  the    pulpit  by  reading  the  command-    byterian  church,  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
Heats  and    a  chapter,  and  announcing  and    of  ministers,  with  elders  delegated,  one  from 
l^£Bg  In  the  singing  of  a  psalm.    The  min-    each  church  within  a  certain  district.    The 
BSer  had  an  hour  glass  standing  on  the  pul-    classis  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  judicial  de- 
pit,  to  measore  the  time  to  be  occupied  by    cisions  of  consistories.    It  approves  of  calls,  dis- 
til aermon,  which  was  recommended  not  to    solves  pastoral  connections,  and  ordains  and 
exceed  an  hour.     On  some  part  of  every  Sab-    deposes  ministers.    The  particular  synods,  of 
bath  a  portion  <^  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was    which  there  are  three,  those  of  New  York, 
cxpoonded.      Great  care  was  from  the  first    Albany,   and  Chicago,   are  delegated    bodies 
tiken  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.    Chil>    composed  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from 
iren  were  almost  universally  baptized,  and    each  classis  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod. 
prDvision  was  made  for  their  instruction  in    These  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  decisions 
Cnristian  doctrine  by  parents,  church  officers,    of  the  classes ;  they  form  new  classes,  and 
tad  fchoolmasters.   The  school  was  an  append-    transfer  congregations  from  one  classis  to  an- 
IR  of  the  church,  taught  by  a  schoolmaster    other.    The  general  synod  is  the  highest  court 
ipfointed  by  the  consistory,  and  was  constant-    of  i^peal,  and  is  composed  of  three  ministers 
It  visited   bj  the  minister  and  elders.     The    and  three  elders  from  every  classis  in  the 
i^ool  came  with  the  church  into  this  country,     connection.    It  constitutes  particular  synods, 
V:n  the  continued  connection  became  in  time    appoints  theological  professors,  has  the  man- 
iBpncticable.    Interest  has  lately  been  reawak-    agement  of  the  theological  seminary  and  the 
aed  in  this  snbject,  and  parochial  schools  have    various  boards,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
Wca  established  in  a  number  of  congregations,    visory  power  over  the  concerns  of  the  church, 
h  pQbiie  worship  only  such  psalms  and  hymns    It  cannot  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
ct  song  ti3  have  been  recommended  by  the    church,  but  may  recommend  alterations,  which 
£<neral  synod.  Singing  in  the  En^ish  language    can  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  a  migority 
TV  introduced  in  1767.    In  1813  the  Bev.  Dr.    of  the  classes.— The  reports  of  1860  give  the 
LningBton.  by  order  of  the  general  synod,  com-    following  statistics :  particular  synods,  3 ;  das- 
pued  the  *^Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns^*  now    ses,  31;  churches,  370;  ministers,  387;  com- 
a  ttde«  to  which,  however,  large  additions  of    municants,  50,427;  contributions,  $125,010.82. 
IjmnM  have  subsequently  been  made.    The  ob-    "  The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  which  is  devot- 
«erranee  of  the  principal  feast  days,  as  Christ-    ed  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  mainly 
caa,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide,  was    supported  by  its  members,  is  the  oldest  reli- 
4eaoixnc<d  by  the  early  synods  in  the  Nether-    gious  weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  to 
laads :    but  as  it  was  found  that  the  people    the  "  New  York  Observer,"  having  been  estab- 
v.>Q]d  otherwise  devote  them  to  their  pleas-    lished  in  1828. 

erea.  it  was  afterward  ordained  that  public  REFRIGERANTS.  See  Frsezino  MiXTrRS& 
wonhip  ^ould  be  conducted  on  them,  and  they  REFRIGERATOR,  an  ice  chest  in  which 
tiias  be  tamed  to  profit.  In  accordance  with  articles  of  food  are  placed  with  ice  for  the  pur- 
tLif  they  were  for  a  long  time  carefully  ob-  pose  of  keeping  them  cool,  and  thus  preserv- 
■K-red  by  the  church  in  America,  nor  has  re-  ing  them  from  spoiling.  This  is  an  important 
^ect  fijT  them  ceased  in  some  of  the  congrega-  American  invention,  introduced  not  many  years 
tMos  at  this  day. — ^The  government  of  the  since,  and  now  almost  a  necessary  article  of 
ds^irch  is  according  to  the  Genevan  presbyte-  household  furniture.  It  is  also  of  great  service 
riaa  model.  The  officers  are  ministers,  elders,  in  market  houses  and  upon  freight  trains,  wher- 
aad  deacona.  to  which  may  be  added  professors  ever  fresh  meat  or  fish  is  kept  on  hand,  partio- 
of  theology.  The  elders  have  in  connection  ularly  in  southern  cities.  In  its  common  form 
"rxih  the  ministers  the  spiritual  oversight  of  it  may  be  a  mere  box  with  shelves  and  a  cover 
si*  eh  arch.  They  receive,  watch  over,  dis-  opening  at  the  top,  or  doors  at  the  side ;  but 
Biia.  and  discipline  members.  The  board  of  this  is  an  objectionable  arrangement  both  as 
tiAtn  corresponds  to  the  session  in  the  Pres-  regards  economy  of  room  and  the  admission 
bnerian  church.  The  deacons  collect  and  ad-  of  warm  air  whenever  the  chest  is  opened ;  and 
isi!i>ter  alms.  The  minister,  elders,  and  dea-  moreover  meats  are  toughened  and  otherwise 
wca.  or  the  eld^^  and  deacons  if  there  be  no  injured  by  contact  with  ice.  In  its  most  per- 
Ki2i<er.  compose  the  consistory,  to  which  the  feet  form  the  refrigerator  is  lined  throughout 
r-Trmment  of  the  individual  church  belongs,  with  zinc,  leaving  a  space  all  around  filled  with 
la  tir  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  also  the  air  or  any  other  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 
tn^ees  ^j  whom  the  management  of  the  tem-  as  fine  charcoal,  &c.  It  is  provided  with  draw- 
f^nlines  b  committed.  The  elders  and  dea-  ers  like  those  of  a  bureau,  except  that  they  do 
■«its  are  elected  on  the  organization  of  a  church  not  extend  quite  to  the  back,  a  partition  b^ing 
's7  the  male  eommunicants,  and  subsequently    placed  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
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for  the  BIT  to  pass  down  from  a  shelf  in  the  KEGILLUS,  Lakb  of,  a  small  lake  ir 

npper  portion  upon  which  lumps  of  ice  are  tium,  where,  in  498  or  496  B.  0.,  was  fc 

placed,  being  introduced  through  the  top.    A  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 

channel  is  made  at  the  back  edge  of  this  shelf  Roman  king.    Its  site  has  been    consic 

and  against  the  partition  to  catch  the  water,  doubtful,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed 

and  another  is  made  on  the  bottom  floor.    In  identical  with  the  lake  of  Comufelle,  ai 

the  bottom  of  each  drawer,  and  also  through  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  tow 

the  shelf  upon  which  it  slides,  holes  are  made  Frascati  (the  ancient  Tusculum),  12  m.  6. ! 

for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which,  passing  Rome ;  this  lake  was  formed  by  a  vol 

down  behind  the  partition,  turns  under  it  and  crater  about  |  m.  in  diameter,  and  was  { 

flows  up  through  the  drawers  to  the  front  of  cially  drained  in  the  17th  century.  IlereTai 

the  npper  apartment  which  contains  the  ice.  the  Proud,  hanng  after  the  failure  of  Pors 

Whenever  a  drawer  is  partially  opened  and  expedition  enlisted  the  Latins  in  his  cause, 

shnt  this  circulation  is  promoted,  and  at  all  his  son-in-law  Octavius  Mnmiiius  gave  bat 

times  it  is  kept  up  to  some  extent.    A  wire  tlic  Romans  under  the  dictator  Albinus  P 

gauze  box  containing  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  mius,  was  wounded  and  utterly  defeated, 

upper  part,  in  passing  through  which  the  air  fled  alone  from  the  field.    The  chiefs  on 

is  disinfected  of  any  gases  arising  from  the  de-  sides  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded, 

composition  of  the  food ;  and  as  it  roaches  this  cording  to  the  tradition,  the  Romans  owed 

cold  apartment  it  is  condensed  and  deposits  victory  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 

the  particles  of  moisture  it  took  up  in  passing  to  charge  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  and 

over  the  articles  in  the  drawers,  and  thus  it  first  made  it  known  in  the  forum  at  R 

returns  purified  and  dried  to  circulate  again.  There  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  them,  n 

Railroad  cars  are  constructed  upon  this  princi-  the  day  (July  15)  was  afterward  annually 

Sle,  in  which  meat,  butter,  &c.,  are  transported  brated. 

I  summer  eastward  from  the  western  states.  REGIMENT  (Lat.  regimen,  goverment, 

REFUGIO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  gulf  regOy  to  rule),  a  body  of  troops,  whether  i 

of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Guadalupe  try,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  variously  numb 

river  and  Espiritu  Santo  bay,  and  S.  W.  by  the  from  BOO  to  2,400  men,  and  commanded 

Aransas,  and  intersected  by  the  San  Antonio,  colonel  and  one  or  more  lientenant-col 

Mission,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,500  and  minors,  according  to  the  number  of  bi 

aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,600,  of  whom  284  were  ions  into  which  it  is  divided.    The  batta 

slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  generally  are  in  turn  subdivided  into  companies,  eac 

fertile  soil.    Aransas  bay  lies  almost  wholly  in  which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  oi 

the  S.  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Refhgio.  more  lieutenants.    The  regiment  forms  tl 

REGENBBURG.    See  Ratisbon.  subdivision  of  an  army,  two  or  more  regiB 

REGGIO  (anc.  Regium  Lejtidi),  a  town  of  constituting  a  brigade,  and  two  or  more 

N.  Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  duchy  of  gades  a  division.    Regiments  originated  ii 

Modcna,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tassone  French  ser\ico  about  1560,  and  within  a 

and  Crostolo,  tributaries  of  the  Po,  16  m.  W.  years  the  troops  of  the  chief  European  ai 

N.  W.  from  Modena,  and  15  m.  S.  E.  by  E.  were  organized  according  to  the  new  sygt 

fh)m  Parma;   pop.  about  16,000.    It  is  sur-  REG lOMONT ANUS,  the  Latin  name  o 

rounded  by  ramparts  and  defended  by  a  cita-  hann  Moller,  a  German  mathematician  (ai 

del.    It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  adorned  by  ed  from  his  native  place,  Konigsberg  in  1 

many  marble  columns  and  fine  statues.    The  conia),  born  June  6,  1436,  died  in  Home, 

principal  scjuare  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  tra-  6,  1476.    At  the  ago  of  12  he  was  fci 

ditionally  said  to  represent  Brennus,  the  Gallic  I^ipsic  to  study,  and  after  4  years  riv 

leader.    There  are  manufactories  of  silk  and  his    teachers  in   knowledge  of    mathen 

linen. — Reggio  is  supposed  to  have  been  found-  and  astronomy.    He  then  went  to  Vienm 

ed  by  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  constructed  tlie  became  the  pupil  of  Purbach,  on  whose 

fkmons  ^^milian  way.   Napoleon  erected  it  into  den  death  in   1401    Miiller  was  appoints 

a  dukedom  for  Oudinot.     Here   Brutus,  the  his  professorship  in  the  university,  but  b 

father  of  the  tyrannicide,  was  put  to  death  by  entering  upon  it  went  to  Rome  in  com 

Pompey,  and  Ariost<»  and  Correggio  were  born,  with  Cardinal  Bessarion  to  study  the  Greel 

In  the  \ncinity  are  the  town  and  ruined  castle  gutige.     In  1464  he  gave  a  course  of  ins 

of  Canossa.  tion  at  Padua  upon  the  astronomical  wri 

REGGIO,  or  Santa  Agata  Della  Galuxa  of  the  Arabian  ])hilosopher  Alfergan,  ai 

(anc.  Rhegium\  a  walled  town  of  S.  Italy,  cap-  the  same  year  returned  to  Vienna  and  en 

ital  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  upon  the  duties  of  his  profess()r>hip.     i 

Ultra  I.,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  E.  coast  of  years  later  ho  n^nioved  to  Buda,  living  a 

the  strait  of  Messina,  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Messina  in  court  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in 

Sicily ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,483.    Silk,  linen  gi>ods,  changed  his  residence  to  Nuremberg,  whe 

and  potterv  are  manufactured.    The  Ai)ennines  formed   an  intimacy  with   Bernard  Walt 

rise  Dchina  Reggio,  but  the  surrounding  plain  is  wealthy  citizen,  who  furnished  him  with  f 

extremely  fertile,  and  contains  large  groves  of  nomical  instruments  and  a  printing  press. 

orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees.  (See  Rmaim.)  then  commenced  a  aeries  of  important  obs 
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which  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  RfiGNIER,  MATHUum,  a   French  satirist, 

Iphonsine  tables.    In  1474  he  published  horn  in  Ohartres,  Dec.  21, 1578,  died  in  Ronen, 

aUndarium  Xotum^  for  1475,  1494,  and  Oct.  22,  1613.    He  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 

Thb  was  the  first  astronomical  almanac  matic  service,  and  received  from  Henrj  IV.  a 

.  in  Europe,  and  tBe  whole  edition  was  pension  of  2,000  livres.    His  worla  comprise 

ilj  sold,  though  the  price  was  12  golden  16  satires,  8  epistles,  5  elegies,  and  a  fewsacored 

IS.  Pope  Sixtus  rV.,  to  secure  the  services  and  miscellaneous  short  poems, 

jgiomontanus  in  the  reformation  of  the  REGULAR  CLERKS  OF  ST.  PAUL.    See 

br,  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Ratis-  BABNABrrss. 

and  in  Julj,  1475,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  REGULUS  (Lat.,  a  petty  king  or  chieftain), 

led  before  the  work  was  commenced.  He  a  name  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  antimony, 

he  most  learned  astronomer  that  Europe  from  their  belief  that  this  metal  would  lead 

produced  up  to  his  time.    To  him  we  also  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 

:he  introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  and  stone.    It  was  afterward  applied  to  other  met- 

:'ience  of  trigonometry  was  developed  by  als,  as  bismuth,  and  is  now  used  to  designate 

o  nearly  its  present  condition.  the  crude  metal  obtained  in  some  smelting 

GNARD,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  dram-  operations  previous  to  its  being  refined.    (See 

bom  in  Paris  in  1647,  or  according  to  Coppkb  Smelting.) 

-a,  Feb.  8,  1655,  died  Sept.  5, 1709.  When  REGULUS,  Maroxts  Axiura,  a  Roman  gen- 

irs  old  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  con-  eral,  consul  in  267  B.  0.,  when  he  defeated  the 

ible  fortune,  and  \i8ited  Italy,  where  ho  Sallentini,  took  Brundusium,  and  received  the 

licentious  life,  and  won  largely  In  gam-  honor  of  a  triumph.  Li  256,  the  9th  year  of  the 
After  a  second  visit,  he  set  sail  in  1678,  first  Punic  war,  he  was  a  second  time  consul,  and 
)  same  ship  with  a  married  Provencal  in  conjunction  with  his  associate,  L.  Manlios 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  from  Vulso  Longus,  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  880  ves- 
.  Vecchia  for  Toulon;  but  being  captured  scls  to  invade  Africa.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
gerine  pirates,  they  were  sold  into  slavery  of  350  sail,  under  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  en- 
iken  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  em-  countered  them,  but  the  Romans  were  victo- 
i  as  a  cook.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with  rious,  94  of  the  enemy's  vessels  being  either 
>  livres  sent  by  his  family,  he  procured  the  captured  or  destroyed.  The  Romans  now 
»  of  himself  and  the  lady.  Hearing  on  passed  over  into  Africa,  landed  at  Clypea,  and 
return  to  France  that  her  husband  was  ravaged  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Toward 
Regnard  was  about  to  marry  her  when  the  close  of  the  year,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
Qsband  reappeared.  He  then  spent  two  Hanlius  returned  to  Rome  with  his  division  of 
in  northern  travel,  and  returned  to  Paris  the  forces.  Regulns  now  captured  town  after 
beginningof  1683,  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury  town,  induding  Tunis,  within  20  miles  of 
egance,  writing  plays,  and  engaging  in  a  Carthage,  having  previously  attacked  the  Car- 
7  warfare  with  6oileau.  In  1696  he  pro-  thaginian  army  in  the  mountains,  where  their 
at  the  theAtre  Fran^ms  his  5-act  comedy  cavalry  and  elephants  could  be  of  no  service, 
^t/r,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French  and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men  killed 
He  also  wrote  books  of  travel,  &c.  and  5,000  taken  prisoners.  The  Carthaginians 
\?X  eilition  of  his  complete  works  is  that  sued  for  peace,  but  when  the  envoys  protested 
red  Michiels  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855).  against  the  extravagance  of  his  demands,  Reg- 
SNAULT,  Henri  Victor,  a  French  phy  si-  ulus  replied:-  "Men  who  are  good  for  any 
id  chemist,  born  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  July  thing  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their 
10.  He  holds  the  position  of  engineer-  betters."  The  negotiations  were  broken  off, 
ef  of  mines  and  director  of  the  imperial  and  Xanthippus,  a  Spartan,  was  placed  at  the 
factory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  is  also  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  who  defeated 
aor  of  physics  at  the  college  of  France,  the  Romans  and  took  Regulus  prisoner.  After 
f  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  school.  5  years'  captivity,  lie  was  sent  (250)  to  Rome 
;tention  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  heat  along  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  on  con- 
combinations  with  matter,  and  he  was  dition  that  he  would  return  if  the  negotia- 
pst  to  demonstrate  that  the  latent  heat  tions  were  unsuccessful.  But  instead  of  ad- 
lam  diminishes  as  the  sensible  heat  in-  vocating  peace,  he  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
a,  but  in  a  slower  proportion.  He  has  from  it,  telling  them  that  his  own  life  was  of 
trifled  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle  on  no  consequence,  and  that  moreover  a  slow 
mpressibility  of  the  gases.  Ac<!ounts  of  poison  had  been  given  him,  of  which  he  would 
restigations  on  these  subjects  fill  the  21st  soon  die.  When  by  his  persuasions  the  senate 
■  the  Ifemoires  of  the  French  academy  of  refused  to  make  peace,  he  returned  to  Car- 
»s.  Analogous  researches  on  the  specific  thage.  It  is  said  that  he  was  killed  in  a  chest, 
f  solids  and  liquids,  on  hygrometry,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
?piration  of  animals  and  kindred  topics,  spikes;  and  others  relate  that  his  eyelids  were 
rom  time  to  time  been  published  in  tlie  cut  oflT,  and  ho  was  then  confined  in  a  dark 
eM  de  chimU  et  de  physique.  He  is  also  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  exposed 
thor  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  chemis-  to  the  sun.  The  accounts  of  his  ezecntion  are 
mslated  into  several  European  languages,  now  generally  disbelieved. 


so                  REICHENBAOH  BEED 

REICHENBACIT,  Georo  ton,  a  German  scale.  From  1830  to  1884  he  was  engaged  in 
mecLauUt  and  optician,  born  in  Dnrlach,  Ba-  the  investi^tion  of  the  complicated  prudodi 
den,  Au{?.  24,  1772,  died  in  Municli,  May  21,  of  the  distilliition  of  organic  Buhstances,  and 
1826.  In  1  HI  1  he  entered  the  Bavarian  service  succeeded  in  discovering  among  them  a  number 
as  ins|>ector  of  salt  works,  and  founded  in  con-  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
junction  witli  8  others  an  establishment  for  existence  and  useful  properties  of  which  were 
making  all  the  instruments  necess:ary  for  geo-  before  entirely  unknown.  Among  these  are 
detical  and  astronomical  undertakings.  Hith-  creosote,  paraffine,  eupion,  pittacal  (posdblj 
crto  these  had  never  been  made  with  complete-  the  same  substance  as  the  dyes  anilme  and 
ness  and  accuracy,  while  the  instruments  that  mauve),  picamar,  capnomor,  &o.  Under  the 
were  made  at  this  establishment  were  all  that  name  of  eupion  Keichcnbach  included  the  mix- 
was  desired.  ture  of  hydrocarbon  oils  now  known  as  paraf- 

REICIIEyBACII,  IIxiXRicn  Gottlieb  Lri>-  fine  or  coal  oils ;  and  in  his  Da^>er  describing 

wio,  a  German  botani>t  and  zoologist,  l>orn  in  the  substance,  first  publishea  m  tlie  Sevm 

Leipsic,  Jan.  8,  1793.    He  studied  me<licine  Jahrhuch  thr  Chemie  vnd  PhyBilCy  B.  ii.,  he 

and  the  natural  sciences  in  the  university  of  dwells  upon  the  future  economical  importanee 

Leipsic,  and  after  having  been  extraordinary  of  this  and  of  its  associate  parafiine,  when- 

professor  there,  went  in  1820  to  occupy  the  ever  the  methods  of  separating  them  cheaply 

chair  of  natural  hi>tory  in  the  medical  and  from  natural   bituminous  conii)Ounds  should 

chirurgical  sehoul  of  Dresden.    He  is  a  coun-  be  established.    (See  Eupion,  PABAFFm,  and 

cillor  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  director  of  the  pETitoLErM.)    Reichenbach  afterward  entered 

museum  of  natural  history  and  of  the  l>otanic  ui>on  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 

garden,  and  a  meml>er  of  many  scientitic  bodies,  the  human  system  is  affected  by  various  snb- 

Ilo  has  written  numerous  works,  esi>ecially  in  stances,  and  was  led  to  conceive  the  existenee 

the  department  uf  l>otany.    Of  these  the  most  of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  allied  to  electrid- 

important  is  his  Flora  Germanica,  accompanied  ty,  magnetism,  and  heat,  which  emanates  from 

by  an  Iconographla  Botanica  (17  vols.,  Leinsic,  most  substances,  and  to  the  intluence  of  which 

1823-'54).     In  his  later  years  he  has  turned  his  ditierent  i>ersons  are  variously  sensitive.    Al- 

ottention  more  to  zoology,  and  has  written  though  he  had  given  no  attention  to  animal 

Rtgnum  Animah  (1834-*6),  still  incomplete,  magnetism,  the  subject  was  inevitably  encoun- 

and    VolUtdmUgste   Xaturgetchichte  (1845    H  tered  by  him  in  these  researches ;  which,  how- 

$eq.\  a  vast  work  particularly  devoted  to  mam-  ever,  he  pursued  indeiH>ndently  of  all  experi- 

miferous  animals  and  birds.  ments  and  theories  that  had  been  made  in  that 

KEIC'IIENBACII,  K.vrl,  baron,  a  German  department.    The  new  force,  the  existence  of 

naturalist,  chemist,  and  metallurgist,  born  in  which  he  lx*lieved  he  had  established,  he  called 

Stuttgart,  Feb.  12,  1788.     He  was  e<lucated  at  od,  and  he  has  juiblished  several  works  relat- 

TQbingen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  ing  to  it ;  as,  PhyttikaUsch'phy$hUtgi9che  6V> 

doctor  of  philosophy.     At  the  age  of  16  he  con-  ttnuchuugen  ulnr  die  Dynamide  dt$  Mngnetii* 

ceived  the  idea  of  establbhing  a  new  Gennan  mu$,  &c.,  (3  vols.,  Brunswick,  2d  ed.,  1^40); 

state  in  one  of  the  South  sea  Ulundi»;  and  for  3  Odhch-magnetiMche  IhitJ'e  (Stuttgart,  1852  and 

years  he  devoted  himself  to  this  project,  and  1860 ;   Fr.  ed.,  18M ;   English  translation  by 

bad  already  secretly  fonned  a  largo  asso<'iation  I>rs.  Ashburner  and  Ciregory,  Ix>ndon  and  New 

in  Wftrtemberg,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  York) ;  Jkr  ncHsitire  Mentch  vnd  Bein  Verhalten 

French  autiiorities  on  suspicion  that  its  real  ob-  turn  Od  (2  vols..  Stuttgart,  1854) :  Wt  r  ht  temi' 

jects  were  political,  and  Reichenbach  was  ar-  tir,  trtrnichtt  (Bnmswick,  1856).     (See  On.) 

rested  and  imnrisoned  for  some  months.    Ho  Reichenbach  has  in  his  castle  of  Reisenberg, 

next  directed  liis  attention  to  tl\o  applications  where  he  usually  resides,  very  valuable  hcien- 

of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  visited  most  tific  collections,  anumg  which  that  of  meteor- 

of  the  great  mtmufacturing  and  metallurpcal  itesis  esi>ecially  remarkable  as  one  of  the  finest 

works  of  France  and  Germany,  and  established  in  the  world ;  he  also  owns  Sieber^s  great  her- 

works  of  his  own  at  Villingen  and  liausach.  barium. 

In  1821,  in  connection  with  Count  Hugo  of  REICIISTADT,  Duee  of.    See  Boxaparti, 

Saint,  ho  i*ommenced  a  number  of  manufactur-  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

ing  0]>erations  in  Blansko,  Moravia,  from  which  REH>,  Mayxk.  a  British  novelist,  bom  in  the 

he  soon  secured  an  ample  fortune ;  and  about  north  of  Ireland  in  IsiH.    He  is  the  son  of  a 

this  time  the  king  of  WUrtemberg  conferred  on  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  educated  for 

him  the  title  of  baron.     Reichenbach  is  particu-  the  chun'h,  but,  being  fonder  of  advent  ure  than 

larly  distinguished  for  his  original  scientific  in-  of  theology,  set  out  in  1^38  for  America.     Ar- 

ve>tigations.    The  first  geologicid  monograph  riving  at  New  Orleans,  he  engagi^il  in  tnuling 

which  appeared  in  Austria  was  his  Gtologiitht  and  hunting  excursicms  up  the  lU'd  and  ML>»- 

Mitthciluntjen   aut    I/ahren    (Vienna,    1834).  souri  rivers,  and  travelled  throu^'h  nearly  every 

His  position  at  the  head  of  the  large  chemicul  state  of  the  Union.    Subsequently  he  settli*d  in 

works,  iron  furnaces,  and  machine  t»hops  uitou  Philadelphia,  contribute<l  to  various  journaK 

tlie  great  estate  of  C^ount  Hugo  secured  to  him  and  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  jt>inod 

excellent  opportunities  for  conducting  his  ox-  the  anuy,  was  presi'nt  at  fe<>veral  engagements, 

perimeutal  rebearches  upon  a  large  working  and  was  wounded  in  the  adsault  u|M>n  Chapul- 
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be  led  the  folorn  hope.    After  the  BEID,  Sib  William,  a  British  meteorolo^st^ 

w&r.  C«pt.  Beid  left  Kew  York  in  horn  at  Elnglassie.  Fifeshire,  in  1791,  diedin 

C^t  f>r  the  Hongarians  daring  their  London,  Oct.  81,  1858.    He  was  edacated  at 

with  Austria :  bnt  hj  the  time  he  the  rojal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
^ari«  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  entered  the  armr  as  lieutenant  of  royal  engi- 
EBce  nsaaded  in  LondoiL,  and  has  written  neers  in  1809.  He  served  under  the  duke  of 
if  Tery  pi>pular  books  for  boys.  Among  Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  distinguishing  him- 
ia  the  bc^  are :  *^  The  Bide  Bangers''  self  on  several  occasions,  was  in  America  in  the 
-Th«  Scalp  Hunters*'  (1850),  ^*The  war  of  1813,  and  again  served  under  the  duke 
mT  ilS56i,  and  '' Osceola'  (1858).  in  Belgium  in  1815.  In  1816  he  took  part, 
',  TeoMAi^  a  Scottish  metaphysician,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  attack  <m  Al- 
.  ScTAchan.  Kincardineshire,  April  26,  giers.  He  subsequently  became  a^jntant  of 
ed  •>(£.  7.  1796.  He  was  graduated  at  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  diligent 
al  c^kHe^,  Aberdeen,  in  1726.  and  in  student  of  science,  and  in  1839  was  elect^  a 
a  presented  to  the  neighboring  living  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1838  he  was 
Machar.  It  was  his  custom  to  preach  appointed  governor  of  Bermuda,  and  by  his 
a-?QS  of  Tillotson  and  Evans  rather  than  tact  and  skill  greatly  improved  the  agriculture 
a  coiiu>ositions,  and  he  was  already  of  the  island,  which  was  in  a  deplorable  con> 
nlie;>e!s:Vd  and  enga^red  in  studying  meta-  dition  at  the  time  of  his  i^pointment.  Through 
In  174-S  he  published  a  paper  in  the  his  elforts  its  vegetable  products  were  intro- 
~  PhDo«ophical  Transactions,**  in  which  duced  into  the  Xew  York  market,  and  there 
>9ed  the  introduction  of  mathematical  commanded  high  prices.  His  solicitude  for  the 
$  into  metaphysical  and  moral  specula-  interests  of  the  islanders  endeared  him  greatly 
id  particularly  criticized  the  statement  to  them,  and  he  is  remembered  to  this  day  as 
he^.m  that  the  benevolence  or  moral  ^*  the  good  governor.^  He  was  appointed  gov- 
'  an  agent  is  *'  proportional  to  a  firaction  emor  of  the  Windward  islands  in  1846,  and  in 
iie  m<*inent  of  good  for  the  numerator,  1S48  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
ability  of  the  agent  for  the  denomina-  commanding  engineer  at  Woolwich.  During 
le  was  elected  in  1752  professor  of  phi-  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  he  was  actively 
in  Kinz's  college,  his  department  com-  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  bdng 
ing  1*  'gi*^,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  phy-  a  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  executive 
15  **  In  ^uiry  into  the  Hnman  Mind  on  committee.  In  Sept.  1851,  he  was  appointed 
I'iples  oi  Common  Sense***  (1764)  aimed  governor  of  Malta,  and  was  knighted.  He  hdd 
rtrfatation  of  Hume's  sceptical  theory ;  that  position  through  the  (Crimean  war,  and  re- 
work was  submitted  to  Hume  before  turned  to  England  in  1858.  Gen.  Beid^s  inter- 
ion,  who  wrote  on  returning  it:  *'I  est  in  meteorol(^ry  dates  from  1831,  whoi  he 
id  y*»ur  performance  with  great  pleas-  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 

aitonti*  *n.    It  is  certainly  very  mre  injury  done  at  Barbados  by  a  severe  hurricane. 

>iere  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote  His  inquiries  first  took  definite  form  from  the 

mn<-li  sf»irit,  and  affords  so  much  enter-  i>erusal  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  "Amer- 

i  to  the  readier.''    Affirming  the  impos-  ican  Journal  of  Science''  of  1831,  by  Mr.  W.  0. 

•f  jiroviajr  the  existence  of  an  external  Bedfield,  with  whom  he  immediately  opened  a 

•yfTD.  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruc-  correspondence,  which  was  maintained  to  the 

habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto  cl«>se  of  Mr.  Bedfield's  life,  and  which  has  been 

to  j'hili^S'jphers,  Beid  introduced  the  deposited  in  the  library  of  Yale  college.    Gen. 

of  an  oriziniil  instinct  or  common  sense  Beid  published  *' An  Attempt  to  develop  the 

TO-:  lid  of  the  belief.    In  1764  he  was  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts,  arranged 

r«d  to  the  university  of  Glaa«row  as  according  to  Place  and  Time''  (1838),  and  "  The 

r  ...f  A<iam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  Progress  of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of 

»hy.     H:s  conrse  included  metaphysics.  Storms,"  Ac.  (1849). 

•hilos^:>!iy,  natural  law,  and  political  BEIMABUS,  Hebmaxx  Samtel,  a  Crerman 

He  vt'as  a  Tnember  of  a  philosophical  scholar,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Dec.  22,  1694.  died 

before  which  he  read  several  essays,  there.  March  1,  1768.    Ho  early  devoted  his 

g  an  '*  Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley's  attention  to  the  study  of  languages,  was  edu- 

conoeminjr  Matter  and  Mind,*'  "  Ob-  cated  at  Jena  and  at  Wittenberg,  made  in  1720 

ns  '♦n  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,''  a  journey  through  Belgium  and  a  great  part  of 

^ysioh»gical   Beflections  on  Muscular  England,  became  in  1723  rector  in  Wlsmar.  and 

^     In  17*1  he  withdrew  from  public  in  1727  received  the  professorship  of  the  He- 

i  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  brew  language  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg; 

>hi<:-al  studies.    In  1 785  he  published  his  afterward  united   with   the  professorship  of 

I  on  the  Inteileotual  Powers  of  Man,"*  mathematics,  which  he  held  till  his  death.     He 

ag  of  hiii  academical  lectures,  and  in  married  in  172S  the  daughter  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 

J  •*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  and  his  phUological  ac^misition*  were  of  great 

is  la^  important  work.  An  edition  of  his  service  in  aidin^r  the  literary  labors  of  hU 

riih  notes  and  dissertations  was  prepar-  father-in-law.     He  wrote  variouH  works  on 

Lr  William  Hamilton  (incomplete,  18i6).  classical  and  other  subjects,  and  it  is  now  ifn^itd 
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that  he  was  the  anthor  of  the  celebrated  '^  Wol-  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  and  in  1783  en 

fenbftttel  Fragments,^*  published  by  Lessiug  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  ao<]uin 

1774  and  1777.    These  investigations  had  been  extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  in  ord 

imparted  by  Reiniards  only  to  his  intiniato  obtain  books  in  that  tongue  deprived  hir 

friends,  and  by  Leasing,  who  had  secured  a  of  almost  the  very  necessaries  of  exist* 

copy,  they  were  edited  as  manuscripts  belong-  Leyden  was  tlien  the  seat  of  the  study  of 

ing  to  the  WolfenbQttel  library,  of  which  he  bic,  and  to  that  city  he  travelled  on 

then  had  the  charge.  There  to  support  himself  ho  became  a  corn 

REINAUD,   Joseph  Toussajxt,  a  French  of  tlie  i)ress,  while  his  leisure  hours  were  i 

oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Lambeso,  Dec.  4, 1795.  in  ransacking  the  oriental  treasures  of  the 

He  was  destined  for  tlio  church,  but  went  to  versity  lil^rary.    He  also  studied  medicine 

Paris  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  do  after  remaining  in  Leyden  8  years  amid  p 

8acy,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  Ara-  tions  which  made  him  gloomy  and  hypo( 

bic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.    In  1824  he  obtained  driac,  he  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1746.'    H 

a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  oriental  manuscripts  ceived  the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic  in  '. 

of  the  royal  library,  in  1882  became  a  member  but  had  nevertheless  to  strug^^le  consti 

of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  1838  witli  adverse  circumstances  until  175S,  i 

succeeded  Sylvestre  de  jSacy  as  professor  of  he  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  St.  Kid 

Arabic  in  the  school  of  oriental  languages,  school  in  Leipsic.    He  edited  a  largo  nu: 

Since  1847  ho  has  constantly  been  elected  pros-  of  Greek  and  Arabic  works, 
ident  of  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  ho  was        REISSIGER,    Karl    Gottlieb,  a  Gei 

one  of  the  founders.    He  has  written  much  on  composer,  born  in  Belzig,  near  W'itteii 

subjects  connected  with  oriental  literature  and  Jan.  81, 1798.    He  was  intended  for  the  dr 

history.  but  devoted  himself  to  music.    He  has 

REINDEER.    See  GAmsor.  professor  at  the  musical  institution  of  B< 

REINHARD,  Fbakz  Volkmak,  a  German  and  upon  the  death  of  'Weber  succeeded 

Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  as  chapelmaster  at  Dresden.    His  most 

in  Vohenstrauss,  near  Sulzbach,  Bavaria,  March  eessful   operas  are  the  Fehenmuhle^  Li\ 

12,  1758,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1812.    He  Tuniudot,  AdUe  de  Foix,  and  the  Schiffl 

was  educated  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  der  Medusa.    He  is  however  better  know 

where  he  became  assistant  of  the  ]>hilosophi-  his  minor  pieces,  ]>articularly  his  Fongs  fo 

oal  faculty  in  1778,  extraordinary  professor  of  base  voice,  of  which  the  '^Two  Grenadier 

philosophy  in  1780,  and  ordinary  professor  of  Heine  is  a  favorable  specimen, 
theology  in  1782.    In  1792  he  went  to  Dres-        RELIGIOUS  ORDERS,  the  technical  i 

den  as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary,  church  conn-  for  associations  of  men  or  women  in  tht 

oiUor  and  assistant  judge  of  the  consistorial  mim  Catholic  church  and  the  oriental  chur 

court,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.    He  whose  members  live  in  common  in  cunv 

was  highly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  The  history  of  these  associations  is  rive 

wrote  numerous  theological  works.  the  article  Monacuism.    The  common  t>oi 

REINHOLD,  Kabl  LsoNHABn,  a  German  union  among   all  the  religious    orders, 

j^ilosopher,   born  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26,  1758,  which  distinguishes  them  from  other  cl 

died  in  Kiel,  April  10,  1828.    He  was  bom  of  of  associations,  is  retirement  from  the  w 

Catholic  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the  celibacy,  and  their  organization,  by  mean 

church,  and  in  1772  entered  the  Jesuit  school  solemn  vows,  into  communities  of  an  ent 

of  Santa  Anna  in  Vienna.    After  the  abolition  ecclesiastical  charac*ter.    They  are  di\  ided 

of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1778  he  repaired  four  classes,  as  follows.    1.  Monks  pro|tir, 

to  the  college  of  the  Barnabites,  where  ne  be-  the  associations  which  follow  the  rule  ol 

came  master  of  the  novices  and  tea<*her  of  phi-  Basil  or  St.  Benedict.    All  the  religious  o\ 

losophy.    From  this  station  heescai>ed  in  1788  of  the  eastern  churches  follow  the  rule  o 

by  night,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  lAUpsic  went  Ba^il.     The  Latin  church  has  only  a  few 

to  Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  vents  of  Basilian  monks,  the  Benedictine 

ofWieland,  whose  daughter  he  s<K>n  after  mar-  der  having  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take 

ried,  and  whom  he  assihted  in  editing  the  jour-  possession  of  her  entire  territory.    Xnmc 

nal  Der  LeuUche  Mcrcur,    In  1787  he  became  mona^ttic  organizations  branched  ofl*  from 

professor  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  and  in  1794  Bene<lictines,  the  most  important  of  whicl 

went  to  Kiel,  where  he  occupied  the  same  po-  the  Ctunaldules,  the  Carthusians,  the  Ci 

■ition  and  was  also  Danish  state  councillor  until  cians,  the  Celestines,  the  orders  of  Fontev 

his  death.    Keinhohl  was  in  his  own  time  an  and  of  Grandmont,  and  the  Tra]>pists,  the 

intluential  philosopher,  and  was  the  first  to  in-  gin  of  all  of  which  with  the  exception  oi 

terpret  and  disseminate  throughout  (lermany  last  is  prior  to  the  18th  century.    2.  The  ca 

the  philosophical  opinions  of  Kant.    Hisw^orks  regular,  who  foHow  the  rule  of  St.  Angus 

were  numerous.  and  have  never  occupied  a  ]trominent  i>o> 

REISKE,  Jon4NK  Jakod,  a  German  philolo-  in  the  history  of  religious  orders.     In  coi 

gist  and  orientalise,  lM)rn  in  Zorbig,  near  Leip-  dUtinction  from   monks,  who   organized 

sic,  Dec  25,  1710,  died  in  the*  latter  city,  Aug.  comnmnities  individuals  wi>hing  to  flee  : 

lAy  1774.    When  12  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  world,  the  canons  regular  were  associai 
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of  iiriefltt  who  esublished  a  religious  organ-  ders  received  nomeroas  additions  bj  admitting 
icatiuB  m,  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  lay  brothers  (/ratres  eonteni)  or  lay  sisters 
better  &eharge  of  their  priestly  functions,  {sorores  cancersa)^  who  were  charged  with  the 
The  iVemonstratensians  and  the  Trinitarians  performance  of  the   house   work    and  with 
wtT%  properly  associations  of  regular  canons,  keeping  up  communication  with  tlie  world. 
\mt  m  some  points  of  their  constitution  were  When  a  new  and  universal  enthusiasm  for  the 
man  lik*  monks.    8.  The  friars  or  mendicant  monastic  life  sprang  up  under  the  influence 
«rd<n.  whose  characteristic  distinction  was  the  of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  large  class  of  per- 
Mfieation  of  the  tow  of  poverty,  not  only  to  sons  wished  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  priv- 
loiiTidiiji  members,  but  also  to  the  corpora-  ileges  of  the  order  without  entering  the  con- 
CM  IB  general    There  are  four  main  branches  vent  or  leaving  their  position  in  the  world ;  and 
«f  the  friars,  viz.,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  for  this  purpose  St  IVancis  of  Assisi  organized 
(kneelitea,  and  Augustinians,  with  a  number  such  persons  into  a  ^^  third  order,^*  commonly 
«f  lees  important  orders,  as  the  Servites,  Min-  called  Tertiarians,  an  institution  which  was 
Bftft.  and  others.   4.  The  regular  clerks,  who  are,  adopted  by  all  the  othes  mendicant  and  several 
fike  the  regular  canons,  associations  of  priests,  other  orders. — As  to  government,  the  oldest 
Wt  do  not  like  the  latter  bind  themselves  to  orders    were    republican    aristocracies.     The 
liitimg  and  abstinence,  to  night  watches  and  si-  monasteries  of  the  Benedictines  remained  for  a 
kaoa.    Thb  class  originated  at  the  beginning  long  time  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
of  the  16th  century  with  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercians  were  governed  by  a  high  council, 
Theatinea,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the  Bar-  which  was  responsible  to  a  general  chapter, 
■■Ut<*t»  and  by  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je-  consisting  of  all  the  abbots  and  provosts  of  the 
ssiti. — The  official  language  of  the  Roman  Cath-  order.    The  powerful  orders,  such  as  the  Bene- 
oiie  church  recognizes  only  these  four  classes  as  dictines,  early  obtained  exemption  from  the 
raligiotts  orders,  but  it  is  usual,  both  in  common  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  being  governed  by 
speech  and  in  the  general  histories  of  monach-  prelates  of  their  own,  known  as  mitred  abbots, 
MB,  to  include  also  a  large  number  of  ossocia-  and  the  weaker  ones  gradually  followed  their 
tioos  of  ocular  priests,  who  live  in  common,  but  example.    The  mendicant  orders  obtained  en- 
biad  their  members  either  by  ^^  simple'^  vows  tire  independence  of  the  bishops  from  the  be- 
oaly  or  by  none  at  alL    The  church  distin-  ginning,  in  reference  to  certain  privileges  whose 
faishes  them  from  the  orders  by  the  name  of  immunity  was  guaranteed  by  special  papal  re- 
eaa^rregations.     The    first   impulse   to    their  scripts.     The  constitution  of  the  mendicant 
fonadation  was  given  by  the  success  of  the  orders  had  the  appearance  of  a  military  mon- 
ie«aiti,  and  the  rules  of  most  of  them  are  based  archy,  and  its  efficiency  was  found  to  be  so 
apoa  that  of  the  Jesuits.    They  have  become  great,  that  it  was  adopted  or  imitated  by  most 
very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu-  of  the  other  orders.    At  the  head  of  the  order 
citional  (see  School  Bbothebs)  or  missionary  is  a  ^^  general,^*  whose  residence  is  at  Rome, 
purpo^fi-   The  Lazarists,  Oratorians,  Sulpitians,  and  who  is  subordinate  to  the  pope  only.    The 
aad  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools  are  the  territory  of  the  order  is  divided  into  provinces, 
B'>ft  important  among  them.    Beside    these  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  *^  provincial.'* 
eoagregations,   the   "  orders  of  knighthood,"  A  province  consists  of  a  number  of  convents, 
who  were  a  kind  of  military  monks,  are  also  designated  by  various  names,  ns  monasteries, 
commonly  classed  among  the  religious  orders,  houses,  colleges,  abbeys,  &c.    The  heads  of  the 
Their  mission  was  to  defend  Christianity  against  convents  bear  likewise  different  names,  as  ab- 
tae  attacks  of  non-Christian  nations,  and  to  the  hots,  provosts,  superiors,  guardians,  rectors,  &c. 
performance  of  this  mission  they  bound  them-  In  the  mendicant  and  most  of  the  other  orders 
aelvea  by  a  special  fourth  vow.     The  military  all  the  offices  are  elective.  The  superiors  of  tlie 
orders  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  which  are  convents  are  chosen  by  the  members,  and  they 
BOW  extinct,  were  the  following :  the  knights  in  turn  elect  the  provincial ;  all  the  provincials, 
of    St.    John,     the    templars,   the    Teutonic  assembled  in  a  general  convention,  usually  call- 
knights,   and  the  orders  of  Alcantara,  Cala-  ed  the  general  chapter,  elect  the  general  of  the 
trava,  A  viz,  and  SL  Maurice. — The  members  of  order,  and,  inmost  orders,  a  council  of  advisers 
the  reli^ous  orders  wear  a  peculiar  monastic  {definitorea).    In  some  orders,  however,  as  that 
dreai,  either  constantly  or  at  least  while  at  of  the  Jesuits,  the  provincials  and  the  superiors 
home ;  many  orders,  during  divine  service,  ex-  of  the  houses  are  appointed  by  the  general. — 
ehaaze  it  for  a  festive  or  church  dress.     The  The  Protestant  churches,  in  general,  have  de- 
laws  which  the  founders,  with  the  ratification  clared  themselves  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
of  the  pope,  have  given  for  the  government  of  principle  of  monastic  institutions,  tliough  Lu-. 
the  order,  are  called  the  monastic  rule.    To  ther  on  several  occasions  expressed  his  appro- 
most  lif  the  religious  orders,  soon  after  their  bation  of  religious  communities  of  men  and 
ir>rmation.  nuns  of  the  same  rule,  and  frequently  women.    In  modern  times  several  such  com- 
of  the  same  name,  attached  themselves.    They  munities,  living  in  common  and  binding  them- 
were  often  called  the  second  branch  of  the  selves  to  the  observance  of  a  rule,  have  been 
order,  and  their  convents  generally  were  under  formed.   In  the  church  of  England  an  institution 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  priests  of  of  sisterhoods  has  been  considerably  extended 
the  order.    Beside  the  nuns,  most  of  the  or-  under  the  auspices  of  the  so  called  high  church 
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party.  Of  much  greater  importance,  because  A  and  B  be  joint  tenants  for  life,  remainder  to 
much  more  numerous,  are  the  houses  of  deacons  the  survivor  in  fee,  on  the  death  of  A  the  Joint 
and  deaconesses  iu  Germany,  the  members  of  estate  is  severed ;  B  becomes  in  the  moment 
which  devote  themi^elves  to  educational  and  of  A*s  death  the  designated  remainderman,  and 
charitable  labors.  The  mo!<t  important  associa-  the  remainder  is  good.  But  if  the  limitation 
tions  of  this  kind  are  tlio  brethren  of  the  rough  be  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  son  of  B  in 
house  (</i«r/?f//i4!//(i(/«),  near  Hamburg,  founded  tail,  and  A  die  and  so  his  estate  determine 
in  1833  by  Dr.  Wichem,  and  the  deaconesses  of  before  B  have  a  son,  then  the  remainder  failSi 
Kaiserswertli,  founded  by  the  Ri*v.  Mr.  Fliedner  — Kemainders  are  either  vested  or  contingent, 
in  1836.  The  latter  association  counted  in  They  are  vested  when  there  is  an  immediate 
1860  more  than  300  sisters,  laboring  in  4  divi-  right  of  present  enjoyment,  or  a  present  fixed 
aions  of  the  world,  at  76  stations,  of  wliich  sov-  riglit  of  future  eigoyment,  it  being  the  present 
eral  are  in  £uroi)ean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  posset^sion  if  the 
£(^pt,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (at  possession  were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  the 
Pittsburg).  •  certainty  that  the  possession  will  become  va> 
REMAINDER,  in  law,  an  interest  in  that  cant  before  the  estate  limited  in  remainder  de- 
whicli  remains  of  a  whole  estate,  after  a  par-  termines,  that  distinguishes  a  vested  remiduder 
tial  or  parti(!ular  estate,  as  it  is  called,  which  from  one  that  is  contingent.  Thus  a  limita- 
was  reserved  out  of  the  whole,  has  been  deter-  tion  to  A  for  years,  remainder  to  B  and  the 
mined.  Like  many  other  branches  of  the  com-  heirs  of  his  body,  gives  B  a  vested  remainder, 
mon  law,  it  had  its  foundation  in  the  fuudid  for  he  is  capable  of  taking  should  the  partica- 
polity.  In  the  long  lapHe  of  time,  and  under  lar  estate  fall  in,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  influence  of  (»ther  branches  of  the  English  he  will  not  die  without  lieirs  before  A^s  death, 
real  projterty  law,  the  learning  of  remainder  A  contingent  remainder  depends  on  an  event  or 
has  been  wrought  out  into  manifold  distinc-  condition  which  may  either  never  happen  or  be 
tions  and  refinements.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  performed,  or  not  till  after  the  determination 
a  remainder  is  ^'  a  remnant  of  an  estate  in  land,  of  the  preceding  estate ;  or,  to  ubo  the  defini- 
depending  ui)on  a  particular  prior  estate,  oreat-  tion  of  the  New  York  statute,  which  Chuncel- 
ed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  instrument,  lor  Kent  commends  for  its  brevity  and  precision, 
and  limited  to  arise  immediately  on  the  deter-  a  remainder  is  contingent  while  the  ]>erson  to 
mination  of  that  estate,  and  not  in  abridgment  wh(mi  or  the  event  upon  which  it  is  limited 
of  it.^^  Thus,  if  a  man  who  is  seized  in  fee  of  to  take  effect  remains  uncertain.  An  example 
lands,  grant  them  to  A  for  20  years,  and,  after  of  a  remainder  contingent  as  to  the  i>en(oQ 
that  term  has  expire<l,  to  B  and  his  heirs  for  would  be  a  limitation  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
ever,  A  is  tenant  for  years,  and  B  has  remainder  to  IVs  eldest  son  (as  yet  unborn)  in  tail.  This 
in  fee.  But  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  A*s  last  limitation  is  contingent,  because  it  b  un- 
tenn  may  be  still  suMivided ;  for  example,  the  certain  whether  a  son  will  be  born  to  B  ;  and 
limitation  to  B  may  bo  for  life,  then  a  limita-  if  A  die  before  that  happens,  the  remainder  is 
tion  to  0  in  tail,  remainder  over  to  I)  in  fee.  gone.  A  case  of  contingency  in  respect  to  the 
It  matters  not  how  many  ]>artial  estates  may  )>e  event  would  be  presented  by  a  limitation  to  A 
thus  successively  reserved  or  carded,  as  the  for  life,  and  in  case  B  sunives  him,  then  to  B 
phrase  is,  out  of  the  fee ;  all  together,  with  in  fee.  Here  the  uncertainty  of  BV  surviving 
the  final  limitation,  form  one  whole  estate. — It  A  is  that  which  renders  the  remainder  a  con- 
is  one  of  the  cardimd  rules  resi>ecting  re-  tingent  one. — ^Tlie  English  doctrine  of  remain- 
mainders,  that  no  remainder  can  1>o  limited  dors,  that  is,  the  common  law  doctrine,  remains 
upon  or  after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  for  unaltered  in  most  of  the  United  States.  In  one 
the  fee  is  the  whole  and  there  can  bo  nothing  or  two  states  slight  changes,  and  in  New  Yi»rk 
left.  Nor  can  there  be  a  remainder  without  a  some  which  are  quite  material,  have  been  made 
prior  partial  estate.    This  partial  or  particular  by  statutory  provisions. 

estate  is  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN  (Pail  Gei:ritz), 
subsequent  rem:iinder  that  amounts  to  a  free-  a  Dutch  ]>ainter,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
bold;  for,  by  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law,  Rhine  (whence  his  surname),  near  I.e\cUn, 
a  fVeehoId  cannot  l>e  create<i  to  commence  in  June  15,  DUMi,  died  in  AuL^iterdain,  Oct.  8.  KiCSI. 
futHrOs  but  muht  commence  at  the  time  of  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  llennann  Gerritz, 
grant;  and  inasmu(*h  as  with  all  ]»artial estates,  who,  being  in  comfortable  circuni>tan<'es,  des- 
the  remainder  forms  but  one  whole,  delivery  tined  him  for  one  of  tlie  learned  pr«»fe.<«Mon5. 
of  possession  to  the  first  particular  tenant  vests  Bembrandt  however  made  little  pn>grcss  in 
possi*ssi4m  in  the  freehold  tenant  also.  The  dtUHsical  studies,  but  evincing  a  taste  for  paint- 
seisin  which  the  grantor  gives  to  the  lir>t  taker  ing  he  was  placed  by  his  father  with  Jacob  van 
is  transmitter!  by  him,  and  by  each,  to  his  sue-  Zwnanenburg,  an  artist  of  Amsterdam,  uf^or 
cessor,  until  it j>assos  at  la^t  to  the  first  re-  which  he  studii'd  under  Peter  I^ostmun  and 
maindermaH  Each  estate  supfMirtstliat  which  Jacob  Pinas.  Keturning  home  abt>ut  tlic  ago 
follows  it.  Pence  arises  another  cardinal  rule,  of  2o,  he  titted  up  a  studio  in  his  father^  mill, 
that  the  remainder  m\x<  vest  in  the  grantee  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  art.  It  is 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partial  estate,  or  supjtosed  that  from  noticing  the  etlects  pro- 
on  the  instant  tliat  it  is  determined.    Tims,  if  duced  upon  surrounding  objects  by  the  one  ray 
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into  the  lofty  chamber  of  the  mill  tion  representing  the  armed  bnrgeflses  maroh- 

m  Jht  sDiall  window  which  formed  its  venti-  ing  oat  to  fire  at  a  mark.    Of  his  historical  pio> 

or.  be  mar  perhaps  hare  derived  those  no-  tores  the  most  remarkable  are :  ^^  Dako  Adol- 

m  0t  color  and  powerfol  contrasts  of  light  phns  of  Gaeldres  threatening  his  Father"  and 

1  dkadow  which  subsequently  made  him  the  **  Moses  destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  in 

tf  mAs^er  of  chiaroscuro.    In  1 630  he  estab-  the  Berlin  museum,  both  cited  by  Eugler  to  ^ow 

led  blmsielf  in  Amsterdam,  where  in  a  short  the  excellence  of  his  style  when  the  subject 

e  he  7o<se  to  great  eminence.    His  pictures  represented  accords  with  his  own  gloomy  and 

«^t  l^rge  prices,  pupils  flocked  to  him  powerful  mind;  the  ^'Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  in 

D  aQ  p;irtd  of  northern  Europe,  for  the  in-  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  ^*  W<»naii 

irdon  of  each  of  whom  he  received  100  taken  in  Adultery,"  in  the  British  national  gal- 

■ina  a  Tear,  and  from  his  etchings,  which  he  lery,  which  a  descendant  of  the  burgomaster 

diic^  in  great   numbers  and  which  were  YanSixtsoldtoMrwVngerstein  for  £5,000;  the 

eemed  as  highly  as  his  paintings,  his  profits  ^*  Descent  from  the  Gross"  and  the  ^^  Nativity," 

r«  also  considerable.      He  was   naturally  in  the  same  collection ;  and  the  ^'  Christ  in  the 

Lrioioo^  but  the  stories  told  to  his  disadvan-  Crarden  with  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  ^'  The  Ado- 

« in  this  respect  are  for  the  most  part  fabri-  ration  of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Queen 

i-jns :  as.  notwithstanding  his  artistic  emolu-  Victoria.    Of  his  landscapes,  of  which  he  paint- 

litaL  be  was  in  1656,  many  years  before  his  ed  fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  achar- 

ch.  dct'lareil  infjlvent,  and  died  in  compara-  acteristic  specimen  is  that  known  as  ^^  Rem* 

e  pi.iVcrtj.  He  mingle<l  little  in  polite  society,  brandt's  Mill "  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis 

:  borpimaster  Van  Sixt,  one  of  his  chief  of  Lansdowne.    In  all  his  later  pictures  his  at- 

rt.'Qiv.  bein^  almost  his  only  associate  among  tention  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  prodncticHi 

■  hi^er  classes,  but  passed  his  hours  of  rec-  of  effect.    His  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 

lioQ  dt  the  ale  house.    As  a  historical  painter  strikingly  displayed  in  his  etchings  than  in  his 

mbrandt  took  a  position  in  many  respects  paintings.    They  were  a  great  source  of  profit 

Xfsed  to  the  practice  of  previous  or  contem-  to  him,  and  one,  '•  Christ  healing  the  Sick," 

•ary  masters  his  principle  being  that  the  was  caUed  the  ^^  Hundred  Guilders,"  from  the 

t^'^'n  of  vul^rar  nature  was  preferable  to  fact  that  he  refhsed  to  sell  it  for  less  than  that 

cultivation  of  ideal  beauty;  and  his  man-  sum.    A  good  impression  of  the  plate  is  now 

depends  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  single  worth  $300.    His  paintings,  of  which  640  are 

nent  in  art,  that  of  light  and  shade.    Ob-  specified  in  Smith's  Catalogue  raiaonnS^  are 

iln^  this,  he  cared  little  for  conventional  variously  estimated  at  from  $500  to  $20,000. 

ellen<:^.  and  his  pictures  exhibit  a  meanness  The  best  of  them  are  still  owned  in  Holland. 

I  C".»arseneas  of  design,  an  incorrectness  of  The  most  recent  and  authentic  account  of  his 

winz.  and  an  incongruity  in  the  costumes  life  is  one  in  Dutch  by  P.  Scheltema,  published 

I    other  accessories,  which  would  appear'  in  1863.    See  also  lus'^'Iife  and  Woiis,"  by 

istrons  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  marvel-  J.  Burnet  (1848). 

»  e5e«ts  of  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.    He  REMONSTRANTS.      See   Armisiass^  and 

le  n«>  scruple  of  habiting  the  most  sacred  Aiafnars. 

sona^vr*  in  grotesque  attire,  aud  was  e<)ually  REMORA.  See  Sucking  Fisn. 
itfWrc-nt  whether  the  costume  was  in  keeping  REMUS.  See  Romilus. 
h  others  in  the  same  picture,  or  appropriate  RfiMUSAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  a  French 
he  time  and  occasion.  In  like  manner  his  orientalist,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1788,  died 
iels  **f  form  were  selected  apparently  for  June  4,  1832.  His  father  had  been  surgeon  to 
ir  u^rliness.  **The  female  forms  of  Rem-  the  king,  and  the  son  studied  medicine,  but 
ndt,"  say  j»  Fuseli,  "are  prodijLnes  of  deform-  had  previously  commenced,  with  but  slight 
:  his  males  are  the  crippled  pnxlnce  of  facilities,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language. 
^i.-i;:  industry  and  sedentary  toil;''  but  the  To  this,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  allied  tongues, 
le  oriric  aL**)  remarks  that  he  was  "  a  genius  he  continued  to  apply  himself,  aided  by  works 
the  lirst  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to  lent  him  by  the  abbe  De  Torsan,  and  others 
ol"  In  his  portraits  he  appears  to  much  procured  for  him  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from 
:cr  advantage,  the  vulgarity  of  his  design  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1811  he  pub- 
I  t'le  imi»r«»priety  of  costume  being  less  ap-  lished  an  Emii  sitr  la  langue  et  In  litUratHre 
ect.  Among  his  chief  productions  in  this  Chinoii>es^  and  a  Memoire  svr  V etude  den  Jar^ 
jrtment  may  l)e  mentioned  the  picture  of  gue^  etrang^res  chez  h»  Chinois,  In  1813  he 
liholas  Tulp  dissecting  in  the  Presence  of  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  was  appointed 
Pupils,"  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  one  assistant  surgeon  of  the  militarv  hospitals  of 
Li-»  earliest  pictares;  the  Staalmeesten,  or  Paris,  and  in  1814  performed  efliective  service 
n-  il  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  in  among  the  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
m']>^::m  of  Amsterdam,  by  many  esteemed  collected  there.  In  1814  a  professorship  of  the 
m;L*teri.'iece :  tho  "Shipbuilder  and  his  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages  was  created 
>."  in  ilio  c*>lle<*tii»n  of  the  queen  -of  Eng-  for  him  at  the  collejre  of  France,  which  he  con- 
i:  the  -Jew  Merchant,"^  in  the  British  tinned  to  hold  until  ht»  death.  He  was  also 
if. Oil  irallery ;  and  the  •*  Night  Watch,"  in  overseer  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  im- 
mune um  of  Amsterdam,  a  large  composi-  perial  librarj',  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  so- 
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cietj,  of  which  he  was  ono  of  the  fonnders.  In  coal  district  of  the  W.  of  Scotland.  Alnm  and 
1^9  he  founded  with  others  tho  UnirerseJj  a  iron  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Ken- 
political  and  literary  journal,  designed  to  bus-  frewshire  returns  ono  member  to  parliament, 
tain  the  goveruiuent  of  Charles  X.  and  the  — The  Stuart  family  had  their  earliest  known 
ministry  of  Prince  Polignac ;  hut  the  revolution  patrimonial  inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Ren- 
of  1830  left  him  undisturbed  in  tho  enjoyment  rrew  in  this  county,  and  it  is  from  this  circnm- 
of  his  offices.  lie  lofl  h^veral  important  works  stance  that  the  prince  of  Wales  derives  hb  title 
on  oriental  philology.  of  baron  of  Renfrew. 

REN^USSANOE  (Fr.),  a  term  applied  to  a  RENI,  GriDO.  See  Godo  Rkxi. 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  and  ornamenta-  RENNELL,  Ja^es,  an  English  geographer, 
tion,  founded  on  the  antique,  which  took  its  born  near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  in  1742,  died 
origin  in  Italy  about  the  commencement  of  tho  in  London,  March  29,  1830.  He  entered  the 
15th  century.  The  term,  wliich  signifies  lit-  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman,  and 
erally  a  reWval  or  new  birth,  is  also  applied  served  in  India.  At  the  age  of  24  he  entered 
to  the  period  commencing  with  the  14th  and  the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  East  India  corn- 
ending  with  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  pany^s  service,  dii^tinguished  himself  in  the 
which  witnessed  the  revival  of  classical  litera-  campaigns  of  Lord  Olive,  and  was  made  a  ma- 
tore  and  the  fine  arts  in  southern  Euroi)e.  jor,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  BengaL 

RENAX,  Joseph  Ebnest,  a  French  philolo-  In  1788,  his  geographical  works  having  attraet- 

gist,  born  in  Tr^guier,  department  of  C6tes-du-  ed  attention,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 

Nord,  Feb.  27,  1623.    He  was  destined  for  the  royal  society.   In  1798  he  assisted  Hungo  Park 

church,  went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  tho  preparations  for  his  journey  in  Africa, 

and  there  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  aflerT\'ard  ilhistrated  his  travels  by  a  map. 

and  Syriac,  and  in  1847  obtained  the  Volney  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.    The 

prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  Semitic  languages,  works  by  which  Rennell  is  best  known  are 

afterward  published  as  tho  first  part  of  a  Jlis-  **  The  Geograpliical  System  of  Herodotus  Ex- 

toire  ghuraU  et  tty^Umc  compare  dts  langues  amined  and  Explained"  (4to.,  1800),  and  **0b- 

Semitiquet  (8vo.,  1848).     lie  was  sent  out  by  servationa  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 

the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  Troy"  (4to.,  1814).    Among  his  other  works 

in  1849  on  a  literary  mission  to  Italy,  and  are:  anatlasofBengal^ondamapof  Ilindostan, 

brought  back  materials  ofa  work  on  the  philos-  with  a  memoir;   an  '^ Elucidation  of  African 

opher  Averroea,  which  was  publi.sheil  in  1H53.  (ieography ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Ooraparatire 

In  1850  he  was  attached  to  the  department  of  Geography  of  Western  Asia;"  "Illustrations 

manuscripts  in  tho  national  library,  and  in  185G  of  the  Exnedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Retreat  of 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in-  tho  Ten  Thousand  ;"  and  "An  Investigation  of 

ecriptionfl  and  belle!»-lettre8  to  succeed  Angus-  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 
tin  Thierry.    In  addition  to  the  works  already        RENNES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  capital 

named,  I^nan  has  published  several  treatises  of  the  department  of  I lle-et-Vilaine,  situated  at 

on  comparative  philology,  and  tnmslations  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers  llle  and  Vilaine.  218 

scriptaral  books  with  critical  introductions,  and  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  |)op.  in  1866,  86,665. 

contributed  much  to  jHiriodicals. — On  the  occu-  The  court  house  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  which 

pation  of  Syria  by  the  French  in  18C0,  he  was  the  estates  of  Brittany  useil  to  meet.    There 

sent  out  with  the  anny  at  the  head  of  a  scien-  are  several  important  schools  and  a  library  of 

tilic  commission,  explored  the  sites  of  Tyre  and  30.000  volunu^s.    Linen,  woollen,  leather,  and 

8idon,  the  Lebanon,  and  other  localities,  and  pottery   are    manufactured.      The  Vilaine  is 

made  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  many  in-  navigable  for  barges,  and  canals  lead  to  Brest, 

teresiing  discoverien,  an  account  of  which  is  St.  Malo,  and  Nantes. — The  ancient  name  of  the 

conttuni'd  in  his  ri-port  presented  to  the  em-  town  wasCondate,  and  the  modem  appellation 

peror  Na|H)leon  111.  in  1861.  of  Kennes  has  been  derived  from  a  i>eople 

RENFREW,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Canada  We?jt,  called  Redones,  who  made  it  their  capital  in 

■eparati'd  from  Canada  East  by  the  (Ottawa  tho  time  of  the  Romans.     When  the  empire 

river,  jmd  drained  by  a  number  of  its  tributa-  was  dismembered  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 

ries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Madawa**-  Franks,  and  in  the  l>th  century  it  was  taken  by 

ka,  the  lionne  ChCre,  and  the  Petawauwe,  all  Nominoe,  jirinco  of  the  Bretons.     His  succes- 

of  which  intersect  the  county;  area,  1,333  sn.  sors  made  it  their  capital  till  it  became  united 

m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  9,415.     It.-^  surface  is  n>ugh  to  I>ance  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 

and  hUly,  interspersed  with  many  small  lakos,  to   Charles  VIII.      It  was    a  place   of  great 

And  the  soil  l^^ne^ally  fertile.     Capital,  McNab.  strength  during  the  middle  ages,  and  withstood 

RENFKEWSIIlRi-l,   a  W.   co.  of  iScotland,  several  sieges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 

bounded  N.  by  the  rivtr  Clyde,  which  separates  was  that  of  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Lan- 

it  from  Dumbarton,  E.  by  I^mark,  S.  l»y  Ayr,  caster,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  after  continn- 

and  W.  by  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  area,  234  sq.  m. ;  ing  it  6  months. 

pop.  in   1H61,  161,0!»1.    The  chief  town>  are        RENNET,  or  RrxxET  (Dutch  rrmw^i,  to  cnr- 

Renfrew,  (ireenock,  l*ai^ley,  and  Port  Glasgow,  die),  a  preparation  of  the  iimcr  membrane  of 

The  whole  county  is  iueluded  in  the  basin  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf,  or  sometimes  that 

the  Clyde,  and  its  £•  i>art  is  within  tlic  great  of  a  pig,  used  for  coagulating  the  albumen  in 
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wSSt  aad  prodocing  curd  and  whey,  espeoinllj  W.  bj  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the 

in  xjkc  maniiftt(*tnre  of  cheese.    Various  meth-  Hoosick  and  Little  Hoosiok  rivers,  and  Kinder- 

oda  Of'  preparing  it  are  in  use.    One  of  the  best  hook  creek;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

i»  u  foJows.     The  stomach  of  a  newly  killed  86,325.    Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  two 

c^  U  examined  and  cleaned  of  every  thing  ex-  ranges  of  mountains,  Taghkanick  and  Peters- 

cef-:  the  cardled  milk.    Two  handfuls  of  salt  burg,  traversing  it  from  N.  to  S.    They  have 

irt  pn:  into  and  around  the  bag,  and  it  is  left  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  with 

t-y  lirr  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  warm  place,  precipitous  declivities,  studded  with  numerous 

Wizen  re'iuired  for  use,  the  bag  is  cut  into  small  lakes,  and  affording  many  picturesque 

daU  pieces,  and  these  with  some  salt  are  put  views  from  their  summits.    The  soil  is  gener- 

zsv>  a  JAr  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  boued  ally  hard  and  sterile,  but  much  of  it  is  under 

aihi  oool«d  down  to  65° ;  or  new  whey  may  be  cultivation,  yielding  liberal  crops.    The  produo- 

GScd  instead  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  either  tions  in  1855  were  398,413  bushds  of  Indian 

wring  from  8  pints  to  2  quarts,  according  as  corn,  558,377  of  oats,  16,041  of  wheat,  299,864 

ii  is  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  calf  or  of  one  of  rye,  596,559  of  potatoes,  58,557  tons  of  haj, 

f«d  4  or  5  weeks.    After  standing  in  the  jar  2  1,291,738  lbs.  of  butter,  and  538,462  of  cheese. 

or  S  days  the  liquid  is  strained  off  and  another  There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  fiactoriefl,  7 

pint  of  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  mass.    In  furnaces,  13  tanneries,  34  grist  and  91  saw  milla^ 

i  days  this  is  added  to  the  first  infosion;  and  10  newspaper  offices,  114  churches,  and  29,744 

the  duid«  when  strained  and  bottled,  is  ready  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Troy  and 

for  use.    A  table  spoonful  of  it  will  coagulate  Groenbush,  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  river 

10  ^aUoDs  of  milk  in  10  minutes.    The  bag  is  railroad,  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  the 

al^  salted  down  without  its  contents,  and  af-  Troy  and  Boston,  the  Troy  and  Bennington, 

tcnrard  dried,  and  again  salted  with  the  ad-  and  the  Albany,  Vermont,  and  Canada  raQ- 

dition  of  lemons,  and  sometimes  of  herbs,  to  roads  run  through  the  county.    Capital,  Troy. 

^Te  it  a  pleasant  flavor.    For  the  method  of  RENVILLEl,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  intersected 

luuu  it.  see  Chsesb.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  drained  by  its 

REX y IE,  Joiix,  an  English  architect  and  branches,  the  principal  of  whidi  are  Peguta- 

constructive  engineer,  bom  at  Phantassie,  Had-  zizi,  the  Tchanskayapi,  or  Red  Wood,  and  the 

diagtonshire.  June  7,  1761,  died  in  London,  Warager;   area,  about  3,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

OlL  16.  1S21.    At  12  years  of  age  he  was  1860,245.    The  county  is  yet  unorganizeu. 

placed  with  a  millwright,  with  whom  he  re-  REN  WICK,  Jambs,    LLJ).,   an   American 

malned  for  about  two  years;  and  after  having  author  and  physicist,  bom  about  1785.    He 

rodied  mathematics  two  years  at  Dunbar,  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  New  York, 

artcnded  at  Edinburgh  the  lectures  on  median-  in  1807,  and  in  1820  was  elected  pro£>SBor  of 

ical  philosophy  and  chemistry  of  Profs.  Robin-  chemistry  and  physics  in  that  institution,  which 

son  and  Bhtck.    He  setttled  in  London  in  1780,  position  he  hold  till  1854.    In  1838  he  was  ap- 

EDu  enpraiTed  in  the  construction  of  steam  en-  pointed  by  the  government  one  of  the  coramia- 

gines  and  machinery,  in  which  he  introduced  sioners  for  the  exploration  of  the  N.  E.  boun- 

great   improvements.    Ho  afterward  planned  dary  between  the  United    States  and    New 

an-i  a»':rterin:erided  many  of  the  great  engineer-  Brunswick,  an  exploration  which  led  to  the 

iaz  works  of  England,  among  others  the  stone  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842.     Prof.  Ren  wick  is 

bri-Lrc  at   Kelso,  below  the  junction  of  the  the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton, 

Tweod  and  Tcviot,  and  the  Waterloo  bridge  David  Rittonhouse,  and  Count  Runiford,   in 

over  the  Thames  at  London.    (See  Bridge,  vol.  Sparks's  *'  American  Biognq^hy ;"  of  a  *'  Mo- 

ilL  p.  6-Sd.»    He  constmcted  the  Kennet  and  moir  of  De  Witt  Clinton''  (New  York,  1834); 

Avon  canal  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  the  of  a  "  Treatise  on  tlie  Steam  En^dne,''  and  of 

Lucd'^n  docks  and  the  East  and  West  India  one  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 

d':<k5  at   Blackwull  were  executed  from  his  pies  of  mechanics  (New  York,   1840).    His 

plans  and  under  his  superintendence.     He  was  *'  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy*'  (2  vols.  8vo., 

buried  in   St.  Paul's  cathedral. — Geobge,  an  Philadelphia,  18^^2)  was  the  earliest  extended 

EnriLiii  ci\il  engineer  and  machinist,  son  of  the  work  on  that  subject  published  in  the  United 

preotrdiDg.  born  in  Surrey.  Jan.  3,  1791.     He  States;   and  his  "Outlines  of  Gk-ology''  (New 

Ft-idicd  at  St.  Paul's  school,  London,  and  at  the  York,  1838)   preceded  by  several  years  any 

Ediab'jrj^h   university,  assisted    his  father  in  other  school  treatise  on  that  snbje<t*     Ho  has 

maay  of  his  great  works,   and  in   1818  was  also  published  text  books  on  chemistrj*  and 

zasiie  keeper  of  the  money  dies  in  the  mint,  philosopliy  for  tlie  use  of  schools. 

He  afterward  became  associated  with  his  broth-  REPLEVIN  (law  Lat.  re,  back,  and  ph^um^ 

tr.  Sir  John,  civil  engineer,  in  continuing  the  pledge),  a  redelivery  of  a  tliinjr  to  the  owner, 

vari •>:!.-*  Works  left  unfinishetl  by  their  father,  upon  pledges  or  security ;  the  taking  from  some 

ar.'i  ia  other  enterprises.    Mr.  Reunie  is  the  holder  property  which   the  taker  claims,  ho 

author  of  "  Exfieriments  on  the  Strength  of  giving  back  pledges  to  establish  his  right,  or,  if 

M«:crials.*''   **  The  Frictions  of  SoUds,"  and  he  fails  in  this,  to  retum  the  property.  ^  The 

"  The  Frictions  of  Fluids."  institution  of  this  very  important  action  is  as- 

RENSSELAER,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  border-  cribed  to  Glanvil,  chief  justice  to  Henry  H. ; 

ing  on  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  bounded  and  it  was  originally  the  peculiar  and  ezoloBve 
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remedy  in  cases  of  wrongfhl  distren.  The  ob-  a  man  to  have  replevin  of  goods  nott  distrained ; 
Jeot  was  to  prevent  the  beasts  of  the  plough,  as,  if  tke  mesne  lord  pnt  his  own  cattle  in  place 
cattle,  and  other  goods  of  the  tenant  in  arrear  of  those  of  the  tenant  paratail^  or  lowest  tcn- 
from  being  nigustlj  or  excessively  distrained  ant,  whom  he  was  bound  to  acquit,  he  might 
by  the  landlord,  lest,  as  Littleton  observes,  have  replevin  of  these  cattle  though  they  never 
^*  the  husbandry  of  the  realm  and  men^s  other  had  been  distrained.  The  owner  of  goods  dis- 
trades  might  thereby  be  overthrown  or  bin-  trained  might  also  replevy  them  although  hia 
dered.^'  At  the  common  law  a  distress  (which  grant  by  deed  contained  a  special  condition  that 
implies  both  the  thing  taken  and  the  manner  the  distress  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  that 
of  taking  it)  was  considered  merely  as  a  pledge  the  landlord  should  keep  it  as  a  gage  or  pledgo 
or  security  for  the  rent,  for  damage  feasant,  until  the  rent  were  paid ;  because  it  was  held  to 
or  for  service  due  from  the  tenant  to  his  supe-  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  distress 
rior  lord,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  its  payment  that  it  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  in  an  old 
or  performance.  It  could  not  be  sold  or  dis-  case  of  this  nature  the  court  awarded  *^  that 
posed  of  by  the  distrainor,  but  he  was  com-  the  defendant  should  gage  deliverance  or  else 
pelled  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  until  payment  or  go  to  prison.^'  The  sheriff,  upon  receiving  tha 
other  satisfaction  was  made.  For  this  reason,  recpiired  security,  was  at  once  to  cause  the  dia- 
nntil  the  law  was  altered  by  statute  2  William  tress  to  be  returned  to  the  party  from  whom 
and  Mary,  1,  c.  5,  which  authorized  the  dis-  it  was  taken,  unless  the  distrainor  himself 
trainor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff,  to  claimed  the  goods  as  his  property ;  for  if  they 
have  the  distress  appraised  by  competent  ap-  were,  the  law  permitted  nim  to  keep  them,  ir- 
praisers,  and  sold  for  the  highest  price  which  respective  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
ft would  bring,  unless  regularly  replevied  by  gained  possession.  If  therefore  the  distrainor 
the  tenant  or  owner  within  5  days  after  seiz-  claimed  any  such  right  or  property,  the  partj 
ore,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  the  tools  of  a  replevying  was  obliged  to  sue  out  another  wnt 
man^s  trade  could  not  be  distrained,  lest  by  de-  called  a  writ  de  proprietate  probanda^  by  which 
priving  him  of  these  he  should  also  be  deprived  the  sheriff  was  to  determine,  by  an  inquest, 
of  the  ability  to  redeem  them.  There  were  who  was  really  tlie  owner  of  the  property  be- 
two  ways  in  which  a  distress  could  be  replev-  fore  the  distress  was  levied  thereon.  If  it  were 
fed,  one  according  to  the  conmion  law,  and  the  decided  against  the  claim  of  the  distrainor,  the 
other  by  statute.  The  common  law  allowed  sheriff  proceeded  to  replevy  as  if  no  such  claim 
the  owner  a  writ  de  rcpl^iari/aeiasy  which  was  had  been  mude ;  but  if  his  claim  was  found 
sued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  directed  to  be  good  and  valid,  the  sheriff  could  proceed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  dis-  no  furtlier,  but  was  to  return  the  claim  to  the 
tress  was  taken,  commanding  him  to  redeliver  court  of  king^s  bench  or  common  pleas,  to  be 
It  to  the  owner  upon  receinng  sufficient  sureties  there  prosecuted  and  finally  decided.  The 
therefor,  and  afterward  to  determine  the  own-  goods,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  delivered  back 
crship  and  do  justice  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute  by  the  sheriff  to  the  party  replevying,  he  waa 
between  the  parties,  in  his  county  court.  The  then  compelled  to  prosecute  his  suit  or  action 
statute  of  Marlbridge,  on  the  other  hand  (52  of  replevin  in  the  county  court,  though  either 
Ilenry  IIL,  c.  21),  i)rovidetl  that,  without  sueing  party  might  remove  it  to  the  superior  court  of 
out  a  writ,  the  sheriff  or  any  of  his  deputies  (of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas ;  and  indeed,  in 
whom  4  were  apiK>inted  in  each  county  for  the  order  to  save  trouble  and  delay,  it  was  usually 
express  purpose  of  making  replevins)  sliould,  carried  up  in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of 
immediately  upon  complaint  being  made  to  Westminster  liall,  betanse  if,  in  the  course  of 
him,  proceed  to  replevy  t lie  goods.  The  owner  proi^eeding  in  the  county  court,  any  rijrht  of 
was  then  obliged  to  give  satisfactory  security  freehold  came  in  (mestion,  the  nheriff  could 
to  two  ends:  tlrst,  phgion  de  proitequendo^  or  proceed  no  further.  Upon  action  being  brought, 
pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  final  Judgment ;  tlio  distrainor,  who  was  now  the  defendant, 
and  second,  pUgio$  de  retorno  hahendo^  or  made  avowry ;  that  is,  he  avowed  taking  the 
pledges  to  return  the  distress  again  to  the  dis-  distress,  and  set  f(»rth  the  right  in  which  and 
trainor,  if  the  right  should  be  determined  the  cause  for  which  he  took  it,  as  for  rent  in 
against  him.  These  jdedges  were  discretionary,  arrears,  damage  done,  or  other  cause ;  or  if  he 
and  the  slieriff  was  resiionsible  for  their  suffi-  justified  in  another  a  right,  as  bailiff  or  servant, 
ciency;  and  in  addition  to  them  the  statute  lie  was  said  to  make  cognizance;  that  is,  he 
required  a  Iwnd  with  two  sureties,  for  double  acknowledged  the  taking,  and  claimed  tliat  it 
the  value  <»f  the  g(HxIs  taken,  also  conditioned  was  legal  as  being  done  at  the  command  of  one 
to  pn>secate  the  suit  and  return  the  goods,  who  had  a  right  to  levy  the  distress ;  and  ui>on 
Tliis  bond  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  avowant  the  legtd  merits  of  this  avowry  or  cognizance 
or  person  making  cognizance,  on  rec^uest  to  the  the  <'ause  was  determined.  If  the  action  were 
officer,  and  if  forfeiteil  it  could  l»e  sued  by  the  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  plaintiff,  and  the  dis- 
aAidgnee.  If  the  sheriff  iiegKvted  to  take  a  bond,  tress  declared  to  be  wrongful,  he  wa.s  entitled  to 
or  if  he  acoepte<l  insufficient  ple<lges,  the  party  keep  the  goo<ls  which  he  had  already  got  back 
might  have  an  action  against  him  and  recover  into  his  iN>ssession,  imd  in  addition  should  re- 
dt»ul)]e  the  value  of  the  g<K>ds  distrained,  but  no  cover  damages  for  the  wrongful  seizure  and 
more.  In  special  cases  the  common  law  allowed  detention ;  but  if  the  defendant  prevailed,  he 
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^brnve  a  writ  de  retomo  habendo,  bj  which        REPTILES  (Lat.  repto^  to  creep),  a  class  of 

stress  was  retamed  into  his  possession  vertebrated  animals  intermediate  between  fish- 

rnaable,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  es  and  birds.    Linnsus  united  the  oviparoos 

if  it  had  never  been  replevied.    If  the  quadrnpeds  and  the  serpents  of  Aristotle  under 

*  had  in  the  mean  time  disposed  of  or  tne  erroneous  name  of  amphibia ;  until  within 

led  the  distress,  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  few  jears  reptiles  included  batrachians,  ser- 

execution  issued  against  his  other  goods,  pents,  lizards,  and  tortoises,  but  now  tiie  first 

r  want  of  them  against  his  body  in  the  are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  bj  the  best  nat- 

of  a  writ  of  capias.    While  distresses  uraliste.    As  thus  limited,  reptUes  do  not  un- 

led  to  be  held  as  mere  pledges,  if  the  dergo  metamorphosis ;  are  always  air  breathers, 

'  owner,  after  judgment  against  him,  of-  though  cold-blooded ;  have  neither  mamm», 

the  distrainor  the  arrearages  or  other  hair,  nor  feathers ;  by  the  two  former  distin- 

es  due,  and  he  refused  thereupon  to  de-  guished  from  fishes  and  batrachians,  and  by  the 

p  the  distress,  the  plaintiff  might  bring  latter  from  mammals  and  birds.  Although  they 

ion  of  detinue,  and  by  that  means  re-  breathe  air  by  lungs  like  birds  and  mamn^ls,  the 

its  possession.    If,  while  a  replevin  for  a  pulmonary  circulation  is  incomplete,  only  a  part 

'  distress  was  pending,  a  man  distrained  of  the  blood  being  sent  to  them,  and,  from  the 

for  the  same  rent  or  service,  the  party  conmiunication  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  or 

>t  obliged  to  bring  another  action  of  re-  the  great  vessels,  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous 

for  the  second  distress,  but  could  have  a  blood,  principally  the  latter,  is  sent  to  the  or- 

tf  recaption  and  recover  the  goods  with  gans.    Keptiles  have  been  divided  into  chelo- 

es  for  the  distrainor's  contempt  of  the  nians  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  and  ophid- 

3  of  the  law. — Formerly  a  mere  posses-  ians  or  serpents,  whose  characters  are  given 

gilt  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a  party  under  their  respective  orders,  families,   and 

ntain  replevin ;  but  now  it  is  sufficient  if  popular  names.  The  various  systems  of  classifi* 

aintiff  can  prove  a  general  or  special  cation  will  be  found  under  Hebpetolooy  ;  the 

ty  in  the  goods,  with  the  right  of  imme-  batrachians  have  been  treated  under  Amphibia,  ^ 

ind  exclusive  possession,  either  as  mort-  and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  order  un- 

owner,  agent,  or  bailee,  without  actual-  der  Oohpabative  Anatomy.    The  number  of 

tag  such  possession  at  the  time.    Though  species  of  reptiles  is  about  2,000,  or  less  than 

in   was  formerly  confined  to  cases  of  that  of  mammals  or  birds ;  most  of  them  are 

ful  distress,  it  is  now  the  proper  form  of  terrestrial,  but  some  (as  the  dragons)  can  sus- 

by  which  to  recover  the  specific  thing  tain  themselves  in  the  air  like  the  flying  squir- 

in  all  coses  where  goods  have  been  tor-  rels,   and   the   extinct   pterodactyl   probably 

taken  or  detained,  whether  by  distress  winged  its  way  over  the  water  like  the  bats; 

kny  other  manner,  together  with  damages  some  live  habitually  in  the  water,  swimming  by 

i  detention,  unless  the  taking  and  deten-  means  of  flattened  fins  (as  the  turtles),  or  by  a 

in  Ite  justified  or  excused;  and  it  is  one  laterally  compressed  tail  (as  in  crocodilians) ; 

>   most  important  and  fre(]uently  used  the  amphisba'ua  and  other  ophisaurians  dwell 

of  legal  remedy.     The  forms  and  man-  in  subterranean  burrows.    They  present  every 

proceeding,  with  some  slight  alterations,  degree  of  speed,  from  the  agility  of  the  lizard 

I  the  same  now  as  formerly,  as  far  as  the  to  the  slowness  of  the  tortoise ;  some  are  fit- 

:ery  of  the  goods  to  the  party  claiming  ted  for  running  over  dry  sand,  others  for  climb- 

the  giving  of  bonds  with   sureties  in  ing  trees,  others  for  ascending  smooth  surfaces; 

the  value  of  the  goods,  the  prosecution  the  limbs  are  not  generally  adapted  for  rapid 

action,  and  the  final  judgment  and  exc-  or  graceful  motions,  being  short,   almost  at 

are  concerned.     In  a  few  of  the  United  right  angles  with  the  spine,  and  hardly  raising 

it  is  still  confined,  as  formerly  in  Eng-  the  body  during  locomotion  sufficient  to  prevent 

o  cases  of  wrongful  distress ;  but  in  most  the  ventral  surface  from  dragging  on  the  ground ; 

states  its  operation  is  much  more  exten-  the  anterior  limbs  are  the  shortest,  and  the 

nd  in  some  of  them  it  is  the  only  action  knees  and  elbows  are  constantly  fiexed  and  far 

now  lies  for  the  specific  recovery  of  any  apart  longitudinally ;  the  feet  are  not  adapted 

wrongfully  taken  or  detained,  especially  for  prehension  (the  chameleon  excepted),  so 

distress  for  rent  has  been  abolished ;  and  that  they  display  little  skill  in  preparing  re- 

^neral  thing  it  altogether  supersedes  for  treats  for  themselves  or  places  for  their  eggs, 

irpose  the  old  action  of  detinue.     It  will  They  are  naturally  cold-blooded  for  reasons 

e  for  goods  taken  in  execution,  provided  given  below,  and  yet  are  found  in  greatest 

raon  bringing  it  against  the  officer  who  abundance  and  of  largest  size  in  warm  climates ; 

the  goods  from  another  by  virtue  of  the  under  the  influence  of  cold  they  pass  into  a  leth- 

ion  has  a  property,  general  or  special,  in  argic  state,  and  according  to  Humboldt  a  simi- 

and  a  right  to  reduce  them  into  his  ac-  lar  condition  befalls  the  South  American  croco- 

>a8ession ;  but  no  replevin  will  lie  in  favor  dilians  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  equa- 

defendant  in  execution  or  attachment,  torial  regions.   Though  the  very  aspect  of  most 

)ver  possession  of  goods  seized  under  such  reptiles  is  a  great  safeguard  for  them,  they  have 

ion,  unless  they  are  exempted  by  law  other  effectual  means  of  defence ;  the  tortoise 

>eiiig  so  taken.  and   the  crocodile  are  sufficiently  protected 
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agninst  ordinary  enemies ;  the  nimble  lizard  active  and  passive,  and  whether  exercised  by 
darts  into  its  hole,  perhai>s  at  the  exiiense  of  a  the  skin,  toes,  lips,  tongne,  or  toil ;  taste  must 
part  of  its  tail,  which  is  soon  reproduced ;  the  also  be  dull,  as  the  food  is  swallowed  withoat 
great  boas  can  prevail  over  every  foe  but  man;  mastication,  and  the  sense  of  smell  must  be 
many  seri>ents  are  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  still  less.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  less  devel- 
rarely  used  however  except  on  the  defensive;  oped  than  in  birds  and  mammals;  there  is  no 
some  aro  covered  with  bristling  spines,  like  the  external  ear ;  the  tympanum  where  it  exists  is 
horned  lizards,  and  are  thus  saved  from  preda-  bare  and  almost  external,  and  tlie  internal  ear 
ceous  animalA.  They  are  of  great  use  to  man  in  is  less  developed  than  in  fishes.  The  eyes  are 
destroying  noxious  insects  and  other  animuls ;  nsuolly  small,  occasionally  absent,  flat,  with 
some,  like  the  chelonians,  furnish  a  wholesome  incomplete  bonv  orbits,  with  lids  (except  in  ser- 
and  abundant  frxMl,  and  others  supply  various  pents),  and  with  lachrymal  glands.  The  nasal 
articles  useful  in  the  arts.  They  are  preyed  cavities  are  of  large  size,  and  always  communi- 
iiIK)n  by  carnivorous  birds,  as  eagles,  storks,  eate  with  the  mouth,  and  in  the  crocodiles 
cranes,  and  the  ibis,  and  by  such  mammals  as  very  far  back.  The  lungs  are  sometimes  of 
the  ichneumon,  hog,  and  the  smaller  camivora ;  large  size,  extending  even  through  the  whole 
they  are  themselves  essentially  carnivorous,  length  of  the  ventral  cavity,  which  has  no  dia- 
oiid  feed  on  living  prey  which  they  swallow  phrogm;  in  the  long-bodied  snakes  only  one 
whtOo,  but  the  marine  turtles  are  principally  lung  is  active,  the  other  being  very  rudiraeD- 
herbivorouH. — The  osteology  of  reptiles  has  tary  or  absent ;  these  organs  are  comparatively 
been  given  suthoiently  in  the  various  articles  free,  the  trachea  not  divided  into  bronchi,  and 
above  referred  to.  Except  in  chelonians,  the  the  ur  cells  few,  of  large  size,  and  freely  com* 
form  is  genendly  elongated,  more  or  less  cylin-  municating  with  each  other ;  in  lizards  and 
drical,  with  a  very  long  tail ;  the  feet  are  al>-  serpents  the  ribs  serve  for  respiration,  and  in 
sent  in  8eq>ents  and  in  some  saurians,  and  4  in  tortoises  the  scapular  arch  performs  the  office 
tlie  others;  the  skeleton  is  always  osseous,  the  of  ribs,  according  to  Van  der  Iloeven,  respira- 
craninm  small,  and  the  facial  bones  and  Jaws  tion  not  being  eflTectecl  by  deglutition.  Only  a 
greatly  devoloi>ed,  the  latter  usually  armed  with  small  |>ortion  of  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  lunga» 
sharp,  hooked  teeth ;  the  toes  are  freely  mov-  and  this  is  feebly  oxygenated,  as  the  respira- 
able^  and  usuidly  with  strong  claws,  webbed  in  tion  is  performed  slowly  and  the  lung  is  of 
the  crocodiles  and  turtles.  Thob(Hly  is  covered  loose  texture  and  small  capacity;  hence  a  low 
with  scales,  generally  appendages  of  the  tnie  degree  of  animal  heat«  hmguid  movements,  and 
akin ;  the  overlying  epidermis  is  cast  off  pe-  a  slow  perfonnance  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
rio<lically ;  these  are  cc^nverted  into  bony  ])lates  They  have  no  true  epiglottis  and  no  proper 
in  the  chelonians  and  crocodiles,  and  in  lizards  voice,  though  some  emit  a  hissing  sound  (as 
and  serpents  aro  often  lirilliant  with  metallio  the  chelonians)  formed  in  the  mouth.  The 
retiections ;  in  the  chameliH>n,  anolis,  &c.,  the  heart  has  4  cavities,  but  the  ventricles  commn- 
surface  modifications  of  the  skin  present  very  nicate,  except  in  the  crocodilians,  where  an 
rapid  changes  of  color,  s<imetimes  expressing  admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous  bloods 
the  anger  or  fear  of  the  animal,  and  in  some  taVes  place  in  the  great  vessels ;  there  is, 
oases  enabling  them  to  avoid  <letection  by  their  therefore,  a  partial  circulation  independent  of 
enemies.  The  muscles  of  reptiles  are  red,  respiration,  enabling  them  to  remain  long  nn- 
though  pider  than  in  mammals  and  I>irds ;  they  der  water  and  in  irrespirable  gases.  The  lym- 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after  ])hatio  system  is  greatly  developed,  having 
the  death  of  the  animal,  in  chelonians  even  nf-  regular  pulsating  organs  or  lympnatic  hearta 
ter  many  days;  tortoises  have  been  known  to  for  the  propulsion  of  their  tliiid.  Reptiles 
live  for  18  days  alter  the  removal  of  the  brain,  eat  and  drink  comparatively  little,  and  are 
groping  blindly  about.  The  brain  is  small,  able  to  go  a  huig  time  without  food;  not  hav- 
with  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob-  ing  movable  and  llcshy  lips,  they  cannot  per- 
longata ;  they  liave  also  a  spinal  system  of  form  the  act  of  suction,  as  was  once  popularly 
nerves,  and  a  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  chain;  believed  <if  seq^nts;  the  mouth  is  generally 
in  most  the  spinal  marrow  is  relatively  much  large,  and  the  lower  jaw  articulated  by  adis- 
more  develo|>e<l  than  the  brain,  the  latter  be-  tinct  bone,  tlie  homologue  of  the  on  quadratum 
ing  smooth,  without  convolutions,  the  cerebral  of  birds.  The  tongue  is  generally  free,  and 
lobes  being  the  largest;  the  cerebral  hemi-  the  a*sopha^us  very  wide  and  distensible  to 
fcfiheres  contain  latcnd  ventricles,  and  are  accomnuKlate  a  lar^e-sized  prey ;  the  intestine 
larger  than  the  optic  lobes,  which  in  fishes  is  short  and  stmight  in  proportion  to  the  car- 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  brain ;  there  nivonius  disposition,  being  longest  in  the  her- 
is  no  itontt  Vtirulit.  and  the  cerebellum  is  more  bivorous  chelonians  and  sliortest  in  the  snakes; 
developed  than  in  fishes.  Life  si'ems  in  a  re-  there  is  a  certain  division  into  f^mall  and  large 
markable  deirree  indei>endent  of  the  brain,  the  intestine,  though  the  latter  in  most  is  properly 
clas<«  rather  vegetating  than  living,  and  being  the  rectum ;  the  alimentary  canal  opens  below 
comparatively  insiMisible  to  pain ;  they  grow  into  a  cloaca,  or  cavity  conmion  to  the  digee- 
slowly  and  live  l<mg,  and  are  excee<lingly  tena-  tive,  urinary,  and  repHnluctive  organs,  as  in 
citms  of  lite;  the  intelligence  is  hanllv  greater  birds;  all  the  nutritive  elements  are  extracted 
than  in  fishes.    The  sense  of  touch  is  dull,  both  from  the  food,  the  indigestible  mattera  beiiif 
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^ect^  m  a  mass  at  long  intervals ;  the  vent  is  rcgrions,  the  rattlesnakes  to  America  and  the 
transrerse  in  snakes  and  lizards,  but  longitadi-  cobras  to  the  old  world ;  the  pythons  are  na- 
na! in  cbelonians  and  crocodiles,  corresponding  tivos  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  most  of 
to  remarkable  differences  in  the  male  external  the  boas  of  South  America ;  most  lizards  also 
repn»dTictive  oi^ans,  these  in  the  former  being  belong  to  tropical  countries,  the  chameleon  and 
d>able  and  placed  in  a  cavitj  behind  the  anus,  agamas  to  Africa,  the  fl}'ing dragons  and  gavial 
and  in  the  latter  single  and  within  the  cloaca,  to  Asia,  and  the  alligators  to  America ;  and  the 
>iiirarT  glands,  which  are  absent  in  fishes  and  class  is  met  with  in  swamps  and  marshes,  dry 
birrichlans,  are  present  in  reptiles ;  the  liver  and  desert  places,  forests,  mountain  regions, 
L<  always  present,  of  large  size,  receiving  much  the  sea  shore,  and  river,  lake,  and  ocean. — 
venous  blood,  especially  that  from  the  posterior  Reptiles  are  very  interesting  palroontologically 
part  of  the  body,  and  exercises  the  usual  func-  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  their  forms, 
tioBs  of  the  organ ;  the  gall  bladder  is  com-  gigantic  size,   and  geographical  distribution, 
monly  foond,  though  of  small  size ;  the  spleen  embracing  the  great  megalosaurus,  iguanodon, 
is  generally  very  small,  removed  from  the  liver  and  colossochelys,  and  the  anomalous  ichthyo- 
and  stomaclL,  rounded,  and  deep  red;  the  pan-  saurus,  plesiosaunis,  and  pterodactyl.    The  sec- 
ereas  is  constant,  often  large  at  the  beginning  ondary  geological  epoch,  comprising  the  car- 
of  the  intestine,  and  of  various  forms ;  the  kid-  boniferous  (according  to  some  authorities),  the 
neys  are  situated  along  the  spine,  showing  no  trias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  has  been  called  the  ago 
distinction  of  cortical  and  medullary  portions ;  of  reptiles ;   during  this  period  air-breathing 
the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  the  urine  animals  first  appeared,  and  reptilian  forms  pre- 
is  a  whitish  mass,  more  or  less  hard,  containing  dominated,  some  of  whose  impressions  have 
salts  of  lime  and  anmionia ;   the  supra-renal  been  left  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
capsules  are  usually  present,  small,  and  often  valley.    The  gigantic  and  uncouth  forms  of 
rem-jte  from  the  kidneys ;  there  are  one  poste-  the  secondary  age  had  disappeared  in  the  ter- 
rier and  two  anterior  ven89  cavae.    The  power  tiary,  and  the  reptiles  of  the  latter  were  more 
of  reproducing  parts  lost  by  accident  or  design  like  the  present  ones,  except  in  geographical 
13  less  than  in  batrachians,  and  is  noticed  espe-  distribution,  and  were  in  about  the  same  pro- 
cially  in  the  tails  of  certain  lizards  and  serpents,  portion  to  the  rest  of  creation  as  now.    The 
There  is  in  this  class  no  durable  union  of  the  study  of  fossil  reptiles  shows  the  limited  dura- 
sexes  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  and  nothing  tion  of  species ;  before  the  diluvial  epoch  there 
which  exerts  any  influence  on  the  social  condi-  is  not  a  single  reptile  that  can  be  referred  to 
tion  of  the  individuals ;   after  the  instinctive  living  species  and  hardly  to  an  existing  genus ; 
act  of  reproduction  they  separate  and  become  the  reptiles  of  each  age,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
perftrct  strangers.    Most  are  oviparous,  leaving  cretaceous,  have  a  special  facies,  unlike  any 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sim,  which  preceded  or  followed  them ;  the  difier- 
and  the  young  when  bom  are  able  to  provide  ence  between  the  fossil  and  living  forms  is  al- 
for  themselves  and  generally  inditferent  to  the  ways  greater  as  we  go  back  in  time.     This  study 
m'^tber,  which  has  neither  the  joys  nor  the  sor-  also  proves  that  the  temperature  of  tlie  earth 
niws  of  maternity ;  the  female  rarely  makes  a  has  varied,  as  the  great  reptiles  above  named 
ne*t,  but  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  safe,  warm,  and  lived  in  parts  of  Europe  nearer  tho  frigid  than 
dry  place  ;  crocodiles  and  some  lizards  watch  the  torrid  zone.    All  tho  fossil  forms,  however 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  their  odd,  were  constructed  on  tho  same  reptilian 
egars  are  concealed,  and  the  python  has  been  vertebrate  typo  as  at  present,  in  some  instances 
•ecu  in  menageries  coiling  herself  around  her  with  ornithic  (pterodactyl)  or  mammalian  aflSni- 
v?2s  in  a  conical  form,  closing  the  top  with  her  ties  (ichthyosaurus).    In  the  most  ancient  fauna 
bead.    Some  of  the  serpent^are  viviparous,  tho  of  reptiles,  chclonians  and  saurians,  the  highest 
young  being  so  far  developed  before  the  exclu-  in  the  class,  are  represented,  and  some  forms 
Hon  of  the  eggs  as  to  be  born  alive ;  in  the  vivi-  then  existing  were  in  certain  respects  more 
parous  snakes  the  young  are  said  to  take  refugo  perfect,  or  at  any  rate  more  complex,  than  some 
within  the  mouth  of  the  mother.    The  eggs  present  members  of  the  class;  each  fauna  had 
lave  generally  a  more  or  less  calcareous  shell,  its  type  of  perfection,  without  regard  to  tho 
globular  or  rounded  equally  at  each  end ;  in  superiority  or  inferiority  of  that  which  preced- 
serpents  they  are  often  joined  together  in  chap-  ed  or  followed  it ;  we  find  no  transition  species 
let*:  their  number  varies  from  20  to  100.   The  leading  to  or  from  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus, 
ernhryo  is  completely  enveloped  by  the  amnios,  pterodactyl,  and  the  like,  unless  we  ascend  to 
and  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  cetacean  mammals  in  tho  first  and  to  bats  in 
of  development  a  second  membranous  covering  tho  last.    Reptiles  (including  batrachians  even) 
*PI»«ar3,  for  the  first  time  in  vertebrates,  tho  are  very  rare,  and  to  some  questionable,  in  tho 
allantois,  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  en-  devonian ;  there  are  a  few  amphibians  in  tho 
cl'ising  embryo  and  amnios. — As  reptiles  aro  carboniferous  ;  the  class  abounds  in  the  divi- 
gt-nerally  despised  and  hated  by  man,  and  com-  sions  of  the  trias,  and  is  most  numerous  in  tho 
paratively  little  under  his  influence,  their  ori-  Jurassic,  becoming  less  abundant  in  the  oolite 
ginal  geographical  distribution  has  been  but  and  chalk.    For  details  on  fossil  reptiles  seo 
flightly  changed  by  him.    Most  of  the  serpents,  the  various  articles  on  the  genera  above  meu- 
especially  the  venomous  kinds,  belong  to  warm  tioned. 
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REPTON,  nocpiiBY,  an  English  landscape  tenor  to  the  American  revolation,  was  pnbluKi- 

gardener,  bom  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Maj  2,  ed  in  Boston  in  1846,  and  &vorably  received. 

1752,  died  Marcli  24,  1818.    At  the  age  of  16  Many  minor  poems  appeared  in  various  maga- 

he  entifred  the  counting  house  of  a  Norwich  zines  between  1845  and  1850.    In  1860  a  cd- 

merchant,  and  subsequently  set  up  business  for  lected  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in 

himself,  but  failed.    Some  years  afterward  he  Philadelphia ;  and  *^  Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  play 

adopted  the  profession  of  landscai)e  garden-  written  14  years  before,  was  produced  at  the 

ing,  and  was  henceforth  uninterruptedly  pros-  Mobile  theatre,  with  much  success,  soon  after 

perouii.    At  the  period  of  his  death  there  was  its  publication  in  this  volume, 

scarcely  a  county  in  England  which  did  not  BESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  a  ravine,  as  iti 

have  some  *'  plaices''  adorned  by  his  skill.    His  name  imports,  thickly  grown  with  palm  trees, 

reputation  was  ulso  largely  increased  by  his  that  crosses  the  Matamoras  road,  in  Texaa, 

works  on  landscape  gardening,  which,  with  an  about  8  m.  from  tlie  place  where  the  road 

account  of  the  author's  life,  wore  reprinted  by  opens  upon  the  Rio  Grande  oi>po8ite  the  town 

J.  0.  Loudon  (8vo.,  1840).  of  Matmnoras.    This  ravine  is  memorable  ai 

KEPUBLIO    (Ut.  rtapublica,  from  re$,  a  the  field  of  a  battle  fought  May  9,  1846,  be- 

thing,  and  puhlirun^  pertaining  to  the  people),  tween  2,000  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Zachary 

a  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Aris- 

power  belongs  to  the  people  or  to  a  portion  of  ta,  6,000  strong,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 

them,  and  not  to  a  single  jierson  or  family,  as  of  the  latter. 

in  a  monarchy.    A  republic  may  thus  be  either  RESIIID   PASIIA,  MrsTAPnA,  a    Turkish 

aristocratic  or  democratic.    The  free  states  of  statesman,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1802,  died 

the  American  Union  are  the  most  perfect  ex-  there,  Jan.  2,  1858.    His  parents  died  when  he 

amples  of  the  latter  kind,  and  the  extinct  re-  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  was  educated  by  All 

publics  of  Sparta,  Venice,  and  Genoa  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was 

former.    In  modern  times  it  is  frequently  very  governor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor.    In 

difficult  to  i>erceive  any  great  practical  dififer-  1822  AH  became  grand  vizier,  and  soon  after 

ence  between  avowetl  republics  and  many  gov-  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Greek  revolution  waa 

ernments  that  bear  the  name  of  monarchies,  sent  to  the  Morea  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  really  an  aristo-  Resliid  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign,  and 

cratic  republic,  in  which  the  actual  power  is  on  his  death  attached  himself  to  Selim  Pasha, 

exercised  by  the  well-bom,  wealthy,  and  edu-  whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  in  the  cam- 

oated  classes,  though  the  forms  and  style  of  a  paign  against  the  Russians  in  1828-*9.    He  took 

monarchy  are  still  preserved.  part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 

REQUIEM  (accusative  of  Lat.  reqttiesy  rest,)  pie,  and  was  shortly  afterward  sent  on  adiplo- 

in  the  Ktmian  Catholic  church,  a  mass  per-  mat ic  mission  to  Mehemet  A li,  pasha  of  Egypt, 

fonned  for  tho  rejiose  of  the  dead,  so  called  In  1883  he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 

from  tho  prayer  commencing:  lifquiem  ctter-  Kutaieh,  which  restored  |>eace  between  the  snl- 

nam  dotui  rU  Ihminr,    Certain  solemn  umsical  tan  and  his  rebellious  Egyptian  vassal.    For  this 

compositions,  written  fur  a  full  ch<iir  of  voices  service  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha,  and 

and  perfonne<l  on  such  occasitms,  are  also  called  in  1834  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Paris  and 

retjuiems.     Well  known  examples  of  these  are  London,  in  which  capitals  he  resided  alternately 

tho  re({uiems  of  Mozart,  Jonielli,  and  Cherul)ini.  about  two  years,  studying  the  society  and  the 

REQl-lKR,  Aroi'hxrs  Jiuan,  an  American  institutions  of  western  Europe.    8oon  after 

poet,  lawyer,  mid  iM>litii*ian,  born  in  Charles-  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  made 

ton,  S.  C,  May  29,  1825.     His  father  was  a  grand  vizier.    In  this  iH)st  he  undertook  a 

native  of  Marsi^illes ;  his  mother  the  daughter  variety  of  iminirtant  reforms,  which  aroused 

of  a  llaytian  lady,  who  tied  to  the  United  so  much  opiK>sition  among  the  bigoted  part  of 

8tates  with  a  few  faithful  slaves  ui>on  the  out-  the  iK)pulation  that  the  sultan  was  compelled 

break  of  the  siTvile  revolution  in  that  island,  to  dismiss  him  from  the  premiership  and  send 

In  1844  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  him   again  as  ainbassiidor  to  Paris.    On  the 

and  in  Oct.  lH.iO,  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  183*J  he  returned 

on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presi-  to  Constantinople,  and  was  placed  by  Sultan 

denry  of  the  United  States,  in  1853,  he  was  Abdul  Me<^id  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  with 

a|>]»ointed  district  attorney  for  the  southern  the  title  of  minister  of  foreign  atl'airs.     His  in- 

district  of  Alabama.     He  was  reapiH>inted  by  lluence  led  to  the  pronmlgation,  in  1839,  of  the 

Mr.  Buchanan  ;  re:«igned  theotlice  on  theseces-  hatti  $htrif  of  Gulhana,  followed  afterward  by 

hion  of  Alaltama,  in  Jan.  1S61 ;  and  agidn  re-  the  great  and  c<»mprehensive  (^ict  of  rei'orm 

ceived  the  same  apiM)intnient  from  the  govern-  known  as  the  Tamimat^  by  which  eimctments 

nient  of  the  Ci»nfederate  States,  a  few  months  the   pashas   were  deprived   of  their  desiK>tic 

afterward,   l-^urly  a  writer  for  the  press,  in  1842  power  over  the  provinces,  the  Christians  raised 

**  The  Spanish  Exile,**  a  piny  in  3  acts  from  his  to  a  civil  e<iuality  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  the 

]K*n,  was  snrce.Hsfully  performed  in  Charleston  whole  administrative  system  of  the  empire  vast- 

and  other  places  and  soon  afterward  published,  ly  improved.    Fn)m  that  T>eriod  till  his  death 

*'  Tho  Old  Sanctuary,^*  a  ronnmce,  the  Si*ene  of  Reshid  Paslia  occupied  with  brief  interval  the 

which  was  laid  in  Charleston  at  a  period  an-  most  important  poata  of  the  Turkiah  govern* 
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In  1^1  he  was  again  sent  envoj  to  take  fire,  and  bnrn  with  a  white  or  yellow  flame 
li.  Ilis  intlacnce  was  always  exerted  and  mnoh  sooty  smoke.  They  are  soluble  in 
e  Bainte nance  of  peace«  and  his  chief  ether,  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
IS  a  statesman  is  allied  to  have  been  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  some  of  them  possess 
■  and  good  nature.  He  was  ^*the  acid  properties.  These  acid  resins  combine 
d  of  one  wife/'  and  discountenanced  with  the  alkalies  and  form  leys,  which  when 
my.  He  possessed  uncommon  accom-  agitated  produce  a  lather  like  that  of  soap, 
■nt*  for  a  Turk,  being  well  versed  in  differing  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  pre- 
Earopean  languages  and  in  general  his-  cipitated  or  becoming  hard  on  addition  of  com- 
1.1  ji*  ience.  "  raon  salt.  Many  of  the  natural  resins  are  mix- 
IIIEKCE.  See  Domicile.  tures  of  two  or  more  resins,  which  may  often 
TNS.  a  class  of  proximate  principles  ex-  be  separated  from  each  other  through  their  dif- 
a  almost  all  plants,  and  appearing  upon  ferent  solvents.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
temal  surface  of  many  of  them  in  the  heat  in  close  vessels,  the  resins  are  resolved 
f  exudatitins,  which  become  hard  on  ex-  into  carbonic  acid,  different  gaseous  hydrocar- 
by  the  evaporation  in  part  of  the  volatile  bons,  empyreumatic  oil,  a  little  acidulous  water, 
»  or  essential  oil  which  holds  the  resins  and  a  very  little  shining  charcoal.  Those  of 
E ion,  and  in  part  by  the  oxidation  of  this  most  importance  are  separately  described  in 
Tien  these  principles  do  not  exude  spon-  this  work  under  their  own  names. — One  very 
Jr.  thtrv  may  in  many  plants  be  made  to  useful  variety,  known  as  common  or  yellow  re- 
by  puncturing  the  bark,  and  thus  open-  sin  or  rosin,  is  the  residue  after  the  distillation 
passage  for  the  discharge  of  the  Huid ;  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  differ- 
lu5  fail,  the  resinous  principles  may  be  ent  species  of  pines,  and  is  rather  an  incidental 
eJ  by  boiling  the  sawdust  of  the  wood  product  of  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
lcoh«>l.  Tlie  resins  are  precipitated  by  tine,  which,  though  amounting  to  only  10  to 
iition  of  water,  and  as  the  alcohol  is  dis-  25  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  (and  the  rosin 
»if  the  particles  collect  and  agglomerate  constituting  the  large  remainder),  is  by  far  the 
^^.  R^ins  are  so  variously  composed  of  most  valuable  product.  The  manufacture  is 
>ns  principles,  that  no  little  diversity  is  largely  carried  on  in  North  Carolina,  and  to 
rd  in  their  general  properties,  and  they  less  extent  in  other  southern  states,  and  will  be 
jrefore  arranged  by  different  authorities  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Tub- 
sevvral  heads.  Tlie  presence  of  benzoic  pentine.  The  rosin  while  still  liquid  is  drawn 
Am  it?  acid,  or  of  substances  which  may  off  into  metallic  receivers  coated  with  whiting 
e  either  of  these,  is  made  by  the  French  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  from  these  it  is  trans- 
for  one  division  known  as  balsams ;  and  ferred  to  the  casks  for  shipment.  When  the 
^sence  of  matters  soluble  in  water  of  the  distillation  is  stopped  at  the  proper  point  the 
of  cnm  for  another  division  called  gum  product  is  the  yellow  rosin,  which  contains  a 
(See  Halsams,  and  Gfm  Resins.)  Other  little  water ;  or  this  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
us  are  formed :  1,  of  those  resins  which,  product  is  then  transparent  rosin.  By  continu- 
ibtilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  ing  the  heat  the  residue  in  the  stills  becomes 
ive  one  or  several  resins  possessed  of  acid  darker  till  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  a 
ties,  including  the  several  turpentine  variety  which  in  Europe  is  sometimes  known 
2,  those  which  in  addition  to  the  above  as  colophony.  Rosin  melts  at  276°  F.,  and  be- 
'ts  aL^o  yield  a  neutral  resin,  which  pen-  comes  completely  liquid  at  806°  ;  at  816°  it 
is  capable  of  crystallizing,  such  as  animi,  emits  bubbles  of  gas,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  en- 
mastic,  palm  wax,  &c. ;  and  3,  those  tirely  decomposed.  Its  ultimate  composition, 
yield  no  volatile  oil  by  this  treatment,  according  to  Laurent,  is  expressed  by  the  form- 
ber,  copal,  lac,  betulin,  «fec.  In  general  ula  HO,  Cao  Hao  O3.  Its  proximate  ingredients 
lins  aro  solid  bodies  of  vitreous  fracture,  were  found  by  Unverdorben  to  be  two  isomeric 
so  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  when  resinous  acids,  which  he  designated  sylvic  and 
Lsnally  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely  pinio  acids ;  and  from  the  latter  when  heated  to 
?*s,  bnt  either  brown,  red,  or  green,  partial  decomposition  he  obtained  a  third,  which 
fpecitic  gravity  is  from  0.92  to  1.2.  They  he  called  colophonic  acid.  These  are  distin- 
>nally  have  a  decided  taste  or  odor,  de-  guished  from  each  other  by  their  different  de- 
!rom  some  essential  oil  or  other  foreign  grees  of  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  last,  beside 
Qce  present ;  and  to  the  same  cause  is  being  least  soluble,  has  moreover  stronger  acid 
>ly  owing  the  occurrence  of  some  of  tho  properties.  A  variety  of  hydrocarbons  are  ob- 
in  a  soft  state.  The  solid  resins  are  non-  tained  from  common  rosin  as  follows :  terebene, 
rtors  of  electricity ;  and  by  friction  they  O20  Hie,  boiling  point  320° ;  colophene,  C^o  Hss, 
i  the  electric  state  known  as  negative  or  b.  p.  599° ;  resinine,  do  H28  O2,  b.  p.  482° ;  re- 
as.  They  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  tinaphtha,  or  toluole,  Ou  Hp,  b.  p.^  226° ;  re- 
,  thick  viscid  liquid;  on  cooling  this  be-  tinyle  or  cumole,  O18  Hn,  b.  p.  802°;  retinole, 
a  shining  solid  mass  of  vitreous  fracture,  d-  Hie,  b.  p.  460° ;  naphthaline,  O20  H.,  b.  p. 
occasionallv,  when  scratched  with  a  428°  ;  metanaphthaline,  O40  Hic?,  b.  p.  617  . — 
point  after  sudden  cooling.  Hies  off  into  Rosin  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
like  Prince  Rupert's  drops.  They  readily  poses.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  is 
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united  with  tallow  in  tho  preparation  of  dieap  in  tho  Ligber  animals,  that  the  right  half  of  the 
candles.  It  answers  to  some  extent  as  a  sub-  heart  is  appropriated  to  it,  sending  all  its  blood 
stitute  for  lixed  oil  or  fat  in  tho  manufacturo  to  tlio  lungs,  in  the  delicate  air  cells  of  which 
of  yellow  soap,  but,  without  glycerine  in  its  the  rei^uisite  change  is  elfected.  All  organized 
composition,  it  possesses  no  true  saponifying  beings,  vegctible  as  well  as  animal,  demand 
properties.  (See  ISoap.)  Kosin  is  also  used  in  this  change  in  jtroportion  to  the  number  and 
perfumery,  and  in  various  ]>harmaceutical  prep-  energy  of  thoir  vital  actions.  Tlio  green  imrtM 
arations,  as  jilaisters  and  ointments.  In  caulking  of  plants  in  the  sun  take  in  carbon  and  liberate 
the  seams  of  ships  it  is  used  in  a  melted  state  oxygen,  but  at  night  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  the 
to  fill  them,  and  by  oakum  makers  it  is  inter-  routs,  llowers,  and  genninating  seeds,  as  wdl 
mixed  in  a  luilverizcd  state  witli  tiio  oakimi  to  as  fungi,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic 
increase  its  weight.  It  enters  into  the  compo-  acid ;  the  leaves  are  the  principal  respiratory 
sition  of  some  fireworks.  It  is  a  rich  source  of  organs  of  ordinary  plants.  Fresh  water  con- 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  is  sometimes  used  tains  about  -^^  of  its  volume  of  air,  of  about  32 
to  furnish  these  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  per  cent,  oxygen,  Cd  nitrogen,  and  2  to  4  car- 
oil  extracted  from  it,  and  known  as  rosin  oil,  is  boiiic  acid ;  sea  water  contains  rather  less  oxj- 
however  preferred  for  this  purpose.  (See  Gas.)  gen  and  more  carbonic  acid.  In  the  lowest 
It  is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  animals  resi)ira'tion  is  efiected  by  tho  cxtemiil 
rosin,  which  separates  by  this  process  into  oil  surface,  there  being  neither  gills,  heart,  nor 
and  tar.  Tho  oil  is  a  mixture  of  the  4  hydrocar-  vessels ;  in  uijuatic  invertebrates  and  in  fishes 
bona,  retinaphtha,  retinyle,  ret inole, and meta-  gills  are  tho  organs;  in  insects  and  spiders, 
naphtlialine.  That  portion  which  comes  over  at  tracheie;  in  many  terrestrial  invertebrates,  ia 
atemiH^rature  of  about  800°  F.  is  sometimes  used  rentiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  these  organs  are 
as  a  substitute  tor  oil  of  turpentine.  Ketinole,  called  lungs ;  the  air  bladder  of  fishes  is  a  mdi- 
which  is  obtained  at  4G0%  enters  into  the  com-  mentiiry  lung,  and  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
position  of  some  printing  inks. — Many  attempts  brane  in  some  T>erforms  respiratory  functions 
nave  been  mode  to  bleach  the  commtm  sorts  of  (as  in  the  loach) ;  tho  pcrennibranchiate  ba- 
rosin,  which  if  successful  would  add  materially  truchians  breathe  by  gills,  lungs,  and  by  the 
to  their  value.  This  is  said  to  have  been  re-  skin.  The  water  l\»r  respiratory  purposes  mi^T 
cently  accomplished  by  the  process  of  Messrs.  be  introduced  by  tho  action  of  cilia,  as  in  mdT- 
Ilunt  and  Pochin,  which  consists  in  distilling  lusks;  by  appendages  to  the  locomotive  system 
the  rosin  at  a  temiKTature  below  that  by  which  and  the  jaws,  as  in  crustaceans ;  by  the  con- 
it  would  be  decomposed,  and  this  is  efiected  tractions  of  the  mantle,  as  in  cephalopods;  hj 
by  melting  it  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  p:u^ing  the  abdominal  contractions  in  inserts ;  and  bj 
steam  through  the  fiuid  mass  until  idl  or  nearly  the  branchial  apparatus  in  fislies.  The  mecha- 
all  tho  rosin  has  been  carried  over;  the  maxi-  nism  of  respiration  by  means  of  lungs  has  been 
mum  temi>erature  allowed  U  about  G00\  Tho  noticed  when  treating  of  those  organs,  and  nn- 
rosin  and  steam  are  collected  and  condensed  in  der  Bim>s,  Mammalia,  and  Kkitiles.  Atmoe- 
a  suitable  receiver  kept  as  cold  as  possible  by  pherio  air  contains  in  loO  volumes  on  an  arer- 
the  application  of  water,  and  free  from  the  ago  70  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  and  also 
moisture  of  the  condenscil  steam.  Instead  of  more  or  less  watery  vui>or  and  a  small  propor- 
steom,  carbunic  acid,  or  a  mbcture  of  carbonic  tion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of 
acid  and  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  aro  oxygen  supplies  a  necessary  stimulus  for  the 
introduced  to  decolor  tho  rosin.  Tho  product  active  exercise  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
is  white  and  almost  transparent,  and  is  greatly  systems,  and  in  ])rc)portion  to  the  amount  of 
preferred  to  the  crude  article  by  soap  and  var-  their  action ;  for  eflicient  pertormanco  a  con- 
nLili  makers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  three  tinnal  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs  and  of 
times  the  usuiJ  price  for  it.  The  United  States  blood  to  their  cajjillaries  is  necessary ;  on  the 
supplies  the  chief  portion  of  the  ro>in  of  com-  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  by  a  process  of 
merce.  Out  of  701,4yo  cwt.,  worth  £314,715,  sh>w  conibusiion,  principally  deiK'uds  the 
imiK)rted  into  Great  Brit.*iin  in  1808,  G>-2.4''j2  amount  of  animal  heat.  The  nms<*u1ar  move- 
cwt..  Worth  jC:JO0,175,  was  I'mm  this  c<iuntry.  mentsof  respiration  are  essi-ntiidly  invtduntary, 
ItESPIUATION,  the  fun<ti<»n  of  vegetative  and  aro  usually  perfonned  without  the  con- 
life  i>erlbrmed  by  lungs,  gills,  tracheie,  or  the  Si'iou>nessoftheindividnal;  they  are,  however, 
general  cutaneous  surface,  sin^'ly  or  combined,  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
and  by  \\hich  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  will,  and  may  be  interrupted  for  a  short  time 
the  contiinial  disintegration  of  the  living  tis-  without  inconvenience,  as  hi  the  ordinary  ex- 
sues  is  removed  from  the  blood,  and  its  jdace  ercise  of  speech.  Though  the  lungs  may  have 
supplied  by  oxygen  from  tho  respireil  air  by  a  no  vital  contnu'tility,  their  elasticity  when  dis- 
chemi('o-phy>i(-al  reaction.  As  the  ]>roduction  tendid  is  considerable,  and  is  exerted  in  aid 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  waste  of  the  li^-ues  of  the  expiratory  movement,  though  this  an- 
is  more  rapid  in  warm-bhMMKd  than  in  cold-  tagonism  is  easily  overcome  during  inspiration 
bIood\.'<i  animals,  the  former  have  a  more  ae-  bv  tho  action  of  the  thoracic  respiratory  mus- 
tive  respiration,  and  hufier  much  the  soiuie.-t  cfes;  as  the  lungs  in  health  fill  the  cavit}' of 
from  tho  deprivation  of  uir.  (See  IIihkunation,  tlie  jdeura,  when  tho  chest  is  enlarged  the  air 
and  XcTiuTi02i*.)    So  important  is  this  function  rushes  in  to  distend  the  air  cells  and  to  fill  the 
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ra:-!:s  Thir  tronld  otherwise  be  produced ;  if  cial  and  spinal  accessory  from  the  mednlla  ob- 

ir.  ip^^'-^jT  be  zDAde  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  longata.  perhaps  also  connected  with  other  seg- 

tT;^^Ziaac'yf  the  lan^  of  that  side  is  diminished  ments  of  the  spinal  cord.    That  the  respiratory 

■.-r  prfTHised  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  movements  are  essentially  involuntary,  is  known 

ap«f:=c.    The  enlai^ment  of  the  pleural  cav-  from  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  breath  in 

irr  t^jzs  insyirarion  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  the  air,  even  when  with  suicidal  intent,  for 

^i^hn^zsL  which  from  a  high  arch  becomes  more  than  a  few  minutes,  the  bcsoin  de  retpircr 

r^MTj  p«:3sa^  on  the  organs  below  and  pro-  or  the  demand  of  the  system  for  oxygen  being 

"-^"r  the  abdominal  walls,  and  this  is  alono  more  powerful  than  the  control  of  the  will ; 

SfeKiy  Fi5.:ient  for  trancjuil  breathing ;  when  that  they  are  also  independent  of  consciousness, 

r^aZcT  dilat^irion  is  required,  the  ribs  are  ele-  we  see  in  sleep,  coma,  and  in  anencephalons 

^£c-i  an-1   the  sternum  pushed  forward :  in  and  decapitated  animals.     When  respiration  is 

zk:  tlis  changpe  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part  suspended,  carbonic  acid  is  retained  in  the 

it  ti-e  the^=:,  hence  his  respiration  is  called  in-  blood,  and  the  condition  of  asphyxia  ensues, 

fri-'r:^  '.xe?CiL  and  in  woman  at  the  upi)er  part,  characterized  by  cessation  of  muscular  motion 

-ir  r&piraiioa  being  accordingly  styled  supe-  and  circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood 

S.r  C">?-caL     Other  inspiratory  muscles  are  the  in  the  venous  system;  warm-blooded  animals 

tSTiTTiAl  intercostals  and  leratores  costarum ;  perish  sooner  from  this  cause  than  reptiles, 

"ZA  eXT^irarory  muscles  are  the  central  portion  fishe-?,  and  invertebrates;  hibernating  animals 

f  dfc  iz^cmal  intercostals  and  the  abdominal  supp<.>rt  life  for  months  with  a  very  low  respi- 

liTcTs:  in  Iabore<I  inspiration  all  the  muscles  ration,  and  aquatic  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 

vtirih  raise   the  shoulder  blade  and  ribs  and  tiles  have  special  reservoirs  in  the  circulating 

ZjAI  the  spine  erect  are  called  into  play,  and  system  which  enable  them  to  remain  under 

=:  exptralion  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  and  water  without  breathing  for  a  considerable 

±*  depr«si>rs  of  the  ribs ;  in  urgent  dyspnoea  time.    If  respiration  be  suspended  in  an  active 

j^:^  every  muscle  may  become  a  fixed  point  warm-blood€^  animal,  muscular  motions  will 

'.T  the  ii>?es:?ory  distention  of  the  chest.    The  cease  in  from  3  to  5  minutes  and  the  circula- 

-'.--t*  -.'f  the  expiratory  muscles  is  about  \  great-  tion  within  10 ;  by  habit  pearl  divers  can  re- 

tT  •'•*•*  that  of  the  inspiratory.    To  facilitate  main  under  water  3  or  4  minutes ;  in  drowned 

•J*  rcsj -iratory  function  the  pulmonary  circu-  persons  vital  actinty  has  been  restored  after  a 

-r>2  is  r-imple,  the  vessels  not  arranged  in  submersion  of  15  or  20  minutes  and  perhaps 

irrx-.rkf.  the  capillaries  unifonnly  distributed  longer,  especially  when  from  fright  a  state  of 

TcT  iLe  air  cells  and  intercellular  passages,  syncoi>e  has  come  on  at  the  moment  of  inmier- 

*al  th>  reins  with  very  imperfect  or  no  valves;  sion  and  reduced  the  circulation  to  so  low  an 

±*  c»'Tr*e  of  the  blood   is  not  atFected  by  ebb  that  deprivation  of  air  would  not  be  speed- 

'•trr^  of  annospberic  or  muscular  pressure ;  ily  fatal.    In  dislocation  of  the  spine  between 

z  rtsiaxss  veaoTis  till  it  reaches  the  capillaries,  the  ori^ns  of  the  intercostal    and    phrenic 

t'it^tc  i:  "h-ecomcs  arterial  by  parting  with  car-  nerves,  the  former  being  paralyzed,  respiration 

:■-  if-r  icid  and  receiving  oxygen.    The  differ-  is  confined  to  the  dmphragm :   this  being  in- 

cvf  b^fxeen  arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  to  sufficient,  serum  is  effused  and  a  slow  suffoca- 

'ijt  jr-.-p-rrdons  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  tion  su[)ervene3 ;  other  obstacles  to  suflScient 

«f.-<ed  by  the  respiratory  process,  indicate  respiration  are  solidification  of  the  lung  from 

*ij:  1:1  exchange  of  oxygen  fur  carbonic  acid  any  cause,  and  adhesions  of  the  i)leune.    Arti- 

:ai=*  p.!a^^e  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  of  ficLil  respiration  will  frequently  restore  the 

^rx-iic  acid  f  jr  oxygen  in  the  general  circu-  circulation  in  asphyxia  from  any  cause,  or  ex- 

jCio.    Fibrine  is  increased  during  aeration,  cite  it  in  still-bom  infants.    Sighing,  sobbing, 

lii  iie  dirk  color  of  venous  blood  is  changed  yawning,  laughing,  sneering,  crying,  and  cough- 

*i  jTjit  aneriji!,  whether  the  cause  be  a  chem-  ing  are  modifications  of  the  respiratory  move- 

•  i  cr  physi?al  change  (contraction)  in  the  red  ments.    Accordmg  to  Dr.  Ilutchinson,  the  vi- 

•  :7i5-:!ea.  The  chief  nervous  centre  of  the  tal  capacity  of  the  hunmn  lungs,  or  the  volume 
"^in: .  ry  movements  is  the  upper  part  of  the  of  air  which  can  be  displaced  by  a  single  forced 
=<sriil!a  oblongata:  the  principal  excitor  is  the  expiration,  varies  from  174  cubic  inches  in  a 
:^i=:  ^jrastric  or  par  vagum  nerve,  which  re-  man  5  fcvt  high  to  202  in  one  of  6  feet,  there 
rirr*  ii. !  c»  -nvey s  impressions  due  to  the  pres-  King  a  difference  of  8  cubic  inches  for  every 

ere  of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  of  inch  of  stature  between  6  and  6  feet ;  this  is 

arj-. -Ic  acid  in  the  air  cells ;  they  are  prob-  but  slightly  modified  by  weight,  age,  and  mus- 

iZxj  ja.-:Iy  de^-endent  on  a  sensation  excited  in  cular  vigor.    The  amount  actually  exchanged 

^  Iraia  by  the  circulation  of  impure  blood,  at  each  ordinary  respiration  is  set  down  by 

'1 'iL-s  rcf  ex  inf  uence  of  the  nerves  of  the  gen-  Carjurnter  as  about  20  cubic  inches,  which  is 

rril  ?7??csi  distributed  to  the  surface,  esi>ecial-  mingled  with  the  air  already  in  the  lungs  in 

'  '.he  3th  nerve  in  the  face,  and  doubtless  also  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the 

-  tie  \  ranches  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  lungs    actively  assisting,  according   to  Prof. 

".1*  I"!!^"  and  on  the  small  vessels.    The  motor  Draper,  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 

>rre*  •■  -ncemed  in  this  function  are  the  phre-  smaller  bronchial  tubes.    The  amoimt  of  air 

— •-  Ar.*:n,x  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  pas>ing  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours  of  course 

"  ri.  ±>  intercostals  lower  down,  and  the  fa-  varies  with  tlie  extent  and  frequency  oC  thft  T^ 
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spiratorj  movements ;  800  cubic  foot,  from  ex-  forms  in  manufacturing  operations,  where  tlie 
perieiioOf  socnis  to  be  the  minimum  that  can  distillation  is  of  the  dry  or  destructive  chorae- 
safely  bo  claimed  for  a  single  individual  under  ter ;  but  in  the  wet  distillations  in  the  Ui^ 
ordinary  systems  of  ventilation.  The  oxyjren  way  the  vessels  not  of  glass  corresponding  to 
of  the  air  is  removed  and  its  i>lace  supplied  retorts  are  called  stills.  The  chemist^s  retort 
with  carbonic  acid  at  an  average  rate  of  4.85  is  commonly  of  glass,  and  of  all  capacities  op 
per  cent.,  and  this  should  be  supplied  by  prop-  to  several  gallons.  It  consists  of  a  rounded 
or  ventilation,  as  a  proportion  of  5  or  C  per  body  for  containing  the  liquid,  the  upper  per- 
cent, of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  air  is  dan-  tion  of  whieh  is  bent  over  and  drawn  out  into  a 
gerous  to  life.  The  number  of  the  re.-piratory  long  tapering  neck  about  ot  rijrht  angles  with 
movements  in  a  healthy  adult  man,  whose  pulso  the  body.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  in- 
is  from  05  to  70,  varies  from  14  to  18  per  min-  troduced  through  the  neck,  or  in  *•  tubulated'* 
ute.  The  reaction  between  the  air  and  the  retorts  an  opening  is  made  at  the  top  and  pro- 
blood  is  ])artly  physical,  according  to  the  laws  vided  with  a  glass  stopple,  ^o  that  while  the 
of  the  ditlusion  of  gases  through  tlie  membra-  distillation  is  in  progress  the  contints  can  be 
nous^walls  of  the  air  cells.  The  amount  of  repleni.nhi'd  through  this  opening.  ThcvapoK 
oxygen  absorbed  depends  nuich  on  the  nature  iis  they  rise  pass  through  the  neck,  and  thence 
of  the  food,  being  far  greater  in  carnivonnis  intothereceiver,  another  ve.«sel  connected  with 
than  herbivorous  animals;  the  amount  of  car-  the  retort.  The  glass  is  made  thin  and  of  re- 
bonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  healthy  man  in  24  hours  fractory  character,  so  as  to  bear  without  ri^ 
has  been  estimated  at  3,840  grains  or  8  oz.  of  fracture,  when  containing  a  liquid,  either  the 
troy ;  this  is  increased  by  cold,  moisture,  mus-  direct  tiaine  of  a  lamp  over  which  the  vessel  is 
culur  exertion,  plentiful  food,  and  diseases  of  placed,  or  the  heat  of  the  sand  batli.  Retorts 
skin,  and  is  lessened  by  alcohol,  in  sleep,  and  arealsomadeofe:u1henware  and  of  the  metals, 
in  typhoid  di.>^eases;  it  is  greatest  in  robust  A  convenient  iron  retort  is  made  by  attaching 
adult  mules,  and  is  stationary  in  females  during  an  iron  tube  for  a  neck  to  one  of  tlie  bottles  in 
menstrual  life.  Rather  more  nitrogen  is  ex-  which  mercury  is  sold.  In  the  manufacture  of 
haled  than  is  taken  into  the  lungs;  watery  va-  illuminating  g:is,  the  retorts  are  of  iron  or  of 
por  is  also  given  off  during  respiration,  about  clay,  6  feet  or  more  in  length.  (See  Gas.)  In 
Ifl  to  20  oz.  in  24  hours.  Respiration  by  the  charring  wood  for  charcoal  and  pyroligneoos 
skin  is  an  important  acces.sory  in  man.  (See  acid,  cylindrical  iron  retorts  (»f  large  size  are 
Perspikatiox,  and  Skin.)  Volatile  matters  used,  and  also  briek  ovens  or  kihis,  the  capacity 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  lunps  during  respira-  of  which  is  sometimes  equal  ti>  GO  cords  of 
tion,  both  for  useful  and  dangerous  purposes;  wood.  Such  kilns  are  jiroperly  retorts  if  ust.'d 
the  vapor  of  tuq)entine  thus  introduced  acts  with  eduction  jiipes  for  conveying  the  volatile 
on  the  urinary  secretion ;  arseniuretted  hydro-  products  to  a  receiver  to  be  conden>ed. 
gen  from  green  wall  pajKTs  may  in  this  way  RKTZ,  (Iilles  pe  Lav ai^  baron,  and  marshal 
produce  dangerous  poisoning;  miasmata  and  of  France,  born  about  loUG,  ]>ut  to  death  iu 
other  morbific  agent.s  are  most  readily  intro-  1440.  Under  Charles  VII.  he  distinguishid 
dnced  through  the  lungs;  active  medicines,  himself  in  the  war  against  the  English,  fought 
like  mercury,  io<line.  tobacco,  stramonium,  and  with  the  maid  of  Orleans,  and  finally  obtained  a 
other  substances  soothing  to  puhnonary  irrita-  mar.*>hars  baton.  In  consequence  of  iKTuniary 
tion,  are  most  naturally  received  into  the  .^^ys-  troubles,  he  retired  to  his  castle  in  the  neigb- 
tem  in  the  s^mic  manner,  as  also  are  there-  borhood  of  Nantes.  Rumors  of  shameful  deeds 
markable  ana'sthetic  agents  sulphuric  ether  prai-tised  by  him  becoming  very  rife,  the  bi.*hup 
and  chloroform. — The  importance  of  the  respi-  of  Nantes  summoned  him  t«>  be  tried  before  a 
ration  of  pure  air,  both  for  individuals  and  com-  mixed  commission.  It  was  proved  that  durio^: 
munities,  need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  Tiio  14  years  the  baron  had  enticed  into  his  castle 
breathing  of  air  charged  with  the  exhalations  several  hundred  children  of  both  sexe^s  had 
of  the  lungs  and  skui  is  the  most  powerful  of  pructisitl  magic,  and  had  jiaid  a  formal  worship 
all  the  predisposing  cau>es  of  disease,  especial-  to  the  infernal  powers,  in  which  his  vi(■tilE^ 
ly  of  those  wide->prettd  and  fatal  epidemics  de-  were  (»b!iged  to  take  part  as  priests  and  prie5t- 
I>ending  on  the  jiresence  of  fernientible  and  esses.  He  was  handi*<l  over  to  the  civil  |H>wer, 
imtrescible  matters  in  the  blood,  as  is  pn»ved  and  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  25,  1440,  he  was  de- 
ny the  history  of  the  cholera.  The  eflluvia  <»f  clare<l  guilty  of  apostasy,  of  heresy,  <»f  the  in- 
vaults,  drains,  sewers  extensive  piggeries,  vocation  of  demons  of  unnatural  practices,  and 
slaughter  houses,  manufactories  of  manure,  of  sjicrilejc,  and  was  condemned  to  the  stale, 
&c.,  from  bones,  and  other  putrescent  emana-  but  out  (if  con.«*ideration  for  hLs  dignity  was 
tions,  are  prolitic  sources  of  di>ea''es,  almost  al-  strauirled. 

ways  with  a  typhoid  lemleury.  The  history  of  RKTZ,  Jeax  Fkan<;ois  Pavi.  pe  CJoxm,  car- 
disease  i>roves  that  purity  in  the  air  habitually  dinal  de,  a  French  politician  and  hi>torlcal 
respired  is  e>sentinl  to  the  maintenance  of  the  writer,  born  in  Montmirail  in  1C14,  died  in 
full  jHiwer  of  re.'-i>ting  morbific  inlluence  in  Paris,  Aug.  24,  1070.  A  younger  son  of  Phi- 
man  and  the  domestic  animals.  li]>['e  Emmanuel  de  Ciondi,  the  general  of  the 
RKTORT,  u  vessel  used  chielly  for  effecting  >:alleys  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  ho  waa 
distillations  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  various  from  his  infancy  destined  for  the  church,  wttb 
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Li  .  ;r  s"  •*■'  :f.e  an^hbishopric  of  Paris,  then  held  Tliey  are  included  in  Petitot's  and  Midland  and 

l'«  :>  :*L:lc.  :iiid  provionsly  by  liis  jrrand-nnde.  Poiijoiilat's  Collections  de  memoires  sur  rhis- 

11^  c:iid«i>orcd  to  avoid  tliis  destination  of  toire  de  France,    The  most  recent  and  accurate 

VtTn^:f  i=.d  entered  a  career  of  intrifrue  and  edition  is  that  of  Aime-ChanipoUion  (4  void. 

UL-n::.-..'"i5:trs* :  love  affairs  and  duels,  high  liv-  12mo.,  1859),  with  annotations  and  index. 

ii^  szi  scandalous  frolics,  and  active  partici-  RETZSCH,  Friedkicii  August   Moritz,  a 

j^*    -  1l  every  c«.»nspiracy  plotted  j^ainst  Rich-  German  painter  and  de-sijmer,  bom  in  Dresden, 

Trl.7  -  -sfcrc  nil  employed  oa  means  for  establish-  Dec.  9, 1770,  died  near  that  city,  Juno  11, 1857. 

-J  A  re;* -Til ion  that  would  unlit  him  for  the  He  studied  in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  for 

. :-  i'i :  b'jt  his  family  proved  immovable  in  s?everal  years  painted  portraits  and  historical 

-•.r  '[■:>.  i-^ion.     The  prolli;;:ate  abbe,  convinced  and  ima^native  subjects.     In  1824  he  was  ap- 

:  i!   all   hl^  exertions  would  be  of  no  avail,  pointed  professor  of  pnintin;;  in  the  academy. 

•  ---.-i    *i:.A    atrention  to  tlieolojrical   studies.  As  a  painter  he  is  little  known,  and  his  reputa- 

-_L  w;'L;.iUi  losluj?  in  the  leiL<t  his  tiiste  for  tion  rests  upon  his  outline  etchinj^^  and  desi^s 

•  •.iU'IjJ  L:itri:rue,  aci^uired  proficiency  as  a  di-  illustrating  *' Faust  *' and  t ho  romantic  ballads 
ii-  ir.d  a  pre;icher.     IIo  took  a  high  nink  of  CJoethe,  Schiller,  BOrger,  and  other  German 

in:  -J  the  must  distinguished  members  of  tlie  poets,  and  several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

■^\T>y\..  and  in  li>43,  when  not  yet  30  j-earsold,  In  addition  to  these  works  may  bo  mentioned 

'x'iz.i'i  «':>a«iiutor  to  his  uncle  tlio  archliishop,  his  numerous  Phantiukn  and  **  Sketches,"  pro- 

2c:. -i  d--  G^jndi.    His  winning  mannei*3,  elo-  ducod  with  almost  incredible  facility,  and  his 

:  :.    .  Zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  almn-  *•  Goblet''  and  *•  Chess  Players,''  &c. 

it:  aim*,  and  seeming  Christum  virtues  .se-  KEUCIILIN",  Jon.vxx,  called  also  Kapmo 

*::t*»\  i-'T  Lim  nnparalleled  popularity  among  (Gr.  Kanviovj  diminutive  of  ican-vor,  smoke,  A 

:..- I'liri-iAn-i.   When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  translation  of  Reuchlin),  a  German  scholar, 

.'•ir '•;:.  lie  offered  his  Services  to  the  regent,  born  in  Pforzheim,  Dee.   2ft,   14o5,  died  in 

Azr.-:  ..f  Asistriii:  but  being  coldly  received,  he  Stuttgart,  June  30,  1522.     He  studied  at  the 

~.?r^:  i.:s  jMipalarity  to  cause  the  people  of  the  school  of  Schlettstadt,  and  on  account  of  the 

-■•'T  :•  lis  :o  rise  in  arms  against  Maz:irin,  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  was  admitted  into  the 

-  i--;r  in  effect  the  leader  ot"  the  revolt.  Dur-  chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  where  he 
:-•  :-e  o  years  of  that  t^t range  civil  war,  ho  attracted  the  attention  of  that  i)rince,  who 
•"id  exrr:iordinary  talents:  but  ho  played  selected  him  to  accompany  his  son  Frederic  in 

» .'i  EiL*  allied  as  well  as  his  opponents,  won  1473  to  the  university  of  Paris.    There  he 

1  "-r«iinjj's  hat  in  1»>-j1  through  his  tempo-  found  opportunity  to  study  Hebrew  and  Greek, 

■-"•  -liiwi-'ice  with  the  court,  and  finally  b^st  gaining   the  means  to  support    himself   and 

•ri:'  wl'.h  all  parties.     Previous  to  the  ter-  to  purchase  books  by  cojiying  the  poems  of 

-  :*:'  -n  '.-f  the  trnuble-s,  he  was  arrested  by  Homer  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the 
'L  '  :  iliQ  queen,  tlie  Pari-ians  not  making  ago  of  20  ho  taught  at  Basel  philosophy  and 
..T  -!!.'*- '.e-t  :irte!:ip:  to  resume  him.    Ho  WiW  Greek  and  Latin  ;  studied  law  in  Orleans,  and 

"-.•■*  tikrTi  :<i  Vi:i  •'  nnos.  then  v^  the  castle  of  returning  to  Germany  was  in  1481  made  teach- 

X--:e-.  "^Len'-e  ii.-  ese:iped.     lie  took  refu;:e  er  of  jurisprudence  and  belles-lettres  in  the 

f    .:  ^I'il'..  'hen  in  l*a':v.  wliere  his  rank  a"-;  a  car-  university  of  Tul)iji::en.     In  14^3  he  accoinpa- 

}     i:^  aril  h!?  •i:«-niry  of  arehbi-ihop  of  Paris,  in  niod  his  patron,  Klierhard  of  Wurtemberg,  to 

•  J:,  h  L--  li.il  i:;  I'lot  sacree«Iel  Iiis  unele.  -v?-  Italv,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
■ -7- 1  ;.i:n -.»me  respe-^t.  His  return  to  France  tlie  mo-t  learned  men  of  that  country,  who 
"a.*  ±:.  I'j  iK-n-iitied  in  1001,  but  on  condi-  wore  astonished  at  the  ele;ranco  of  his  scholar- 
:■-  >ff  rcsi«^:iia;z  bis  j:rchbi.'?liopri«\  wbieh  be  .ship.  He  then  settled  at  Stuttgart,  received 
zz-:.^p.js-i  f»r  tbe  iibbiu-y  of  St.  I)eni>,  tlie  from  tlie  eni[)eror  Frederic  HI.  the  titles  of 
."-•;.--:  j'refer:ne:it  in  France.  He  now  gave  count  palatine  and  imperial  coimcillor,  and  was 
-;■  j"li"l*-*  t.r.rirely.  lived  for  the  most  part  on  employed  for  several  years  in  various  legal  and 
-L  K^'.ii-  >»t  his  in  Lorraine,  paid  up  his  oM  diplomatic  functions.  Alter  the  death  of  Eber- 
;  ':-.■!«■  hi' -h  iimounted  to  more  tlian  3.000,  fiOO  hard  he  went  to  tlie  court  of  the  elector 
.'T^-,  :ii»d  t'j  his  last  day  was  admired  for  his  Pliilip  at  Heidel]»erg.  and  tliere  remained  many 
. --r^Iiry  and  kindnos*.  ifme,  de  Sevigne,  wlio  years,  during  wliich  he  made  valuable  addi- 
T-^-  .t::;  ::^  t'le  most  inthnate  of  his  friends,  tions  to  the  Heidelberg  hbrary;  and  when 
~-ri  :•»  •:  .ii  him  in  her  letters  '"ourgoo*!  carJi-  the  elector  in  consenueuce  of  c^dumnious  re- 
"-J.  ■  He  Lad.  when  scarcely  17  years  old,  ports  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  court, 
=■- TT-.-'i  a  :«L?tory  of  the  o  inspiracy  of  Fieschi,  Reuchlin  went  to  Rome  and  by  his  address  ob- 

.r  >rr-2*iil  of  which  elii^ited  from  Cardinal  taiued  the  absolution  of  his  patron.     For  11 

i'Lrliei   the  eharacteri-tic  remark:    "This  years  he  filled  tlie  \iO>t  of  president  of  the 

•  II  >.-  i  'Lmzoro:;*  mind."     The  leisure  bom's  Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  but  nevertheless 
f  L."  rcti.-.rl  life  were  devt»*ed  to  writing  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 

-i?  pcrA-i-rial  memoirs,  whii.h  were  printed  for  occupations,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  east- 

.i-=  nr*:    time  in   1717  (3  vols,  12mo.,  Nan-  erntouffuos.  and  was  constantly  collecting  Greek 

■  ..  ai:  i  have  been  often  reprintc-d,  with  the  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.    In  1509  Reuchlin 

•il'.'    !;  '.f  t:j.>*e  of  Gny-Joly  and  the  duchess  became  involved  in  that  famous  controversy 

:■:  N-.ai^i."'-.  oy  which  they  are  completed,  with  the  monks  which  immediately  preceded 
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the  reformation.     A  converted  Jew  named  iive  JHctiimarium  tingtilas  Voces  Latinos 

Pfefferkom  persuaded  the  inquisition  of  Co-  ter  Etplicans  (Basel,  1478);   Hvdimeni 

logne  to  solicit  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  hraica  (Pforzheim,  1506) ;   and  De  Acft 

an  order  that  all  Ilehrew  books  with  the  excep-  et  Orthographia  jBehraorwn  Libri  III 

tion  of  the  Bible  should  be  burned,  on  the  edition  of  the  7  penitential  psahns  (Tab 

ground  that  they  were  full  of  blasphemies  1612)  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  II 

against  Jesus  Christ.    The  emperor  asked  the  work  printed  in  Germany.    His  librai 

opinion  of  Reuchlin,  who  had  lately  been  turn-  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  remarkably 

ing  his  attention  to  cabalistic  studies,  and  he  and  he  himself  was  regarded  witli  exti 

remonstrated  strenuously  against  the  wholesale  nary  affection  by  the  literary  men  of  hit 

destruction  of  so  many  curious  and  valuable  Although  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward 

works,  although  he  left  tliose  directed  against  estanti^,  he  never  renounced  his  conn 

Christianity  to  their  fate.    Tlio  order  was  there-  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
fore  superseded.    The  inquisitors  raised  a  fu-        REUS,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  i 

rious  cry  against  Reuchlin,  picking  out  passages  province  of  Tarragona,  255  m.  N.  £.  froi 

from  his  works  and  perverting  their  meaning,  arid ;  pop.  28,084.    It  stands  in  a  fertile 

and  charging  him  with  being  a  heretic  and  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  about  4  m 

being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.    Reuchlin,  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  at  one  time  i 

who  was  at  first  alarmed,  soon  took  up  arms,  fortifications.    Linen,  silk,  and  cotton  arc 

and  in  1518  published  a  *^  Defence  against  his  ufactured.    Reus  is  connected  by  a  cana 

Cologne  Slanderers ;"  and  in  revenge  the  in-  Salon,  and  by  railroad  with  Tarragona. 
quisitor  Hoogstraaten  formed    a  tribunal  at        REUS8,  a  territory  of  central  (icrmar 

Mentz,  by  the  order  of  which  the  writings  of  tween  lat.  60**  and  51®  N.,  ami  long.  11**  ai 

the  German  scholar  were  committed  to  tlie  £.,  enclosed  by  Meiningen.  Prussian  Si 

flames.    The  friends  of  classical  literature  were  Weimar,  Altenburg,  the  kingdom  of  Si 

indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  struggle  and  Bavaria;  area,  4GS  sq.  m. ;  pop.  IS 

soon  became  general.    An  appeal  was  made  to  It  consists  of  two  unequal  portions,  sep 

Pope  Leo  X.,  wjio  referred  tlie  whole  matter  by  the  southern  part  of  Weimar.     It  is 

to  the  bishop  of  Spire,  and  that  prelate  declared  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Voij 

Reuchlin  innocent,  and  ordered  the  monks  to  mostly  hillv,  and  traversed  by  the  upiKjr  c 

pay  the  exi>enses  of  the  investigation.    Still  of  the  White  Elstcr  and  Saale.    The  cliu 

the  Dominicans  persisted,  and  the  matter  was  healthy  and  ogreeable.    Cattle  and  Fheo] 

again  brought  before  Leo,  who  issued  a  man-  ing,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  woolle: 

date  to  suspend  the  proceedings  against  Reuch-  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  occupations 

lin.    The  opening  of  the  refonnation  prevented  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Lutt 

the  matter  from  being  ever  brought  up  again ;  The  territory  fonns  now  two  sovcreifrn  \ 

but  the  victory  result4>d  really  if  not  nominally  palities  of  the  Gennanic  confederation,  . 

in  favor  of  tlie  advocates  of  classical  literature,  Greitz  (or  Greiz)  and  Reuss-Schleitz  (or  So 

the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  that  time  The  former  division  (area,  144  sq.  ni.) 

becoming  general  among  the  Gennans.    (See  i)atrimony  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  re 

£fistol.«    OnscrRorn'M    Vibokim.)      In    the  family;    its  capital  is  Greitz,  on  the  ' 

•tormy  times  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  his  The  latter  (area,  819  sq.  m.),  which  is  m 

full  share  of  trouble.     When  in  1517  he  received  the  younger  line,  comprisi's  the  principali 

the  theses  proi)ounded  by  Luther,  he  exclaimed:  Schleitz,  Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  and  (iei 

*^  Thanks  be  to  God,  at  last  they  have  found  a  capital  being  Schleitz.    Both  together  f 

man  who  will  give  them  so  much  to  do,  that  a  battalion  of  infantry  as  a  contingent 

they  will  be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end  in  federal  anny.    The  respective  reigning  \ 

peace."    In  the  war  between  Franz  von  Sick-  are  Henry  XXII.  and  Henry  LXVIL,  de 

ingen  and  Ulric,  duke  of  Wftrtemberg,  Reuch-  ants  of  Ilenry  of  Gleisberg,  voigt  ()f  Wei< 

lin  was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgart,  and  in  1520  morslial  of  the  court  to  the  emperor  Fre<^ 
▼as  made  professor  in  tlie  university  of  Ingol-  REUSS,  a  river  of  Switzerland.  See  ^ 
stadt  by  Duke  William  of  Bavaria.    He  re-        REUTERDAHI^  Henrik,  a  Swedisli  t 

ceived  an  invitation  to  go  to  Wittenberg,  and  gian  and  church  historian,  bom  in  Mahno 

recommended  in  his  phice  his  cousin  Melanch-  10,  1795.    He  was  educated  in  the  nni^ 

thon.     When  in  1522  the  plague  broke  out  in  of  Lund,  and  in  1817  began  to  read  lecti 

Ingolstadt,  he  retired  to  TQbingen  with  the  the  seminary  there.    In  1824  lie  l>ec;inie 

intention  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his  ordinary  ac\junct  of  the  theological  facn 

studies,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.    The  la-  1827  ])refect  of  the  seminary  and  post 

bors  of  Reuchlin  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of  1830  <loctor  of  theolog}',  in  1808  librari 

classical  literature  in  Euroi>e  were  arduous  and  the  city,  and  in  1844  professor  of  theol 

extremely  important.    Among  his  ]>hilologioal  the  university.    In  1852  he  wa**  appointed 

works  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Xeno-  councillor,  and  minister  of  in8tructi<»n  an< 

phones  *'  Apology  of  Socrates,  Agesilaus,  and  lie  worship.     Among  his  works  are  an  ** 

Hiero"  (Hagenau,  1620) ;  several  Isixw  transla-  duction  to  Tlieology"  (Lund,  1837),  **  Coll 

tions  of  Greek  authors ;  JIirrojHp(h'ii.»ite  Oram-  of  Swedish  Proverbs"  (1840),  and  *'  W\<t 

WMtiea  Graea  (Orleans,  1478) :    Bretiloqxius^  the  Swedish  Church,**  not  yet  completed 
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REVEL,  or  Rktal,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  invoke  their  sympathy  and  cooperation.  When 
of  the  ffOTemment  of  Esthonio,  situated  on  the  Gen.  Gage  prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy 
bi^  of  Bevel  on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  gulf  of  Fin-  the  military  stores  of  the  colony  at  Concord, 
Ittdf  900  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg ;  pop.  Warren,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  18, 
in  1855,  27,905.     The  town  consists  of  two  despatched  William  Dawes  through  Roxbnry 
pnti^  the  older  and  larger  of  which  stands  upon  to  Lexington,  and  Revere  by  way  of  Charles- 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  the  other  is  built  along  town,  to  give  notice  of  the  event.    Five  min- 
Ae  be«ch.     Buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  utes  before  the  order  was  received  to  prevent 
bin  of  the  nobles,  where  the  diets  assembled  it,  he  was  rowed  across  Charles  river,  and 
k  Ibrmer  times,  and  the  imperial  palace  of  escaping  the  British  officers  rode  in  the  still 
CiUierinentha],  founded  and  bequeathed  to  the  night  to  Lexington,  rousing  every  house  on  his 
dtizen»  of  Revel  by  Peter  the  Great.    Revel  way.    A  little  after  midnight  both  messengers 
VM  founded  by  Valdemar  II.  of  Denmark  in  reached  Lexington,  roused  Hancock  and  Ad- 
j      1218,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  ams,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Concord,  but  were 
j     of  the  Hanseatio  lea^e.    Peter  the  Great  oh-  afterward  taken  prisoners,  brought  to  Lexing- 
tiined  possession  of  it  in  1710.  ton,  and  there  released.    ^*  The  Midnight  Ride 
MvivLATIOy.    See  Chkistianitt.  of  Paul  Revere"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Longfel- 
EEVELATIOK,  Book  of  tdk.    See  Apooa-  low's  poems.     Revere  became  a  lieutenant- 
tTPSi.  colonel  in  the  defence  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
REVELS,  ILlbteb  of  ths,  formerly  an  officer  setts,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  masonic  fra- 
m  royal  or  distinguished  houses  who  presided  tornity  had  extensive  influence.    After  the  war 
over  the  Christmas  festivities,  whence  he  was  he  was  engaged  in  the  casting  of  church  bells 
oAea  called  the  ^'  lord  of  misrule."    The  office  and  cannon,  and  in  1795  assisted  at  the  laying 
us'  at  first  a  temporary  one,  but  was  made  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Boston  state  house. 
Mmanent  in  the  royal  household  by  Henry        REVIEW.    See  Pkbiodioal  Liteeatube. 
VllL  of  England,  and  included  the  superin-        REWBEIX,  Jean  Baptists,  president  of  the 
tendence  of  the  court  festivities  thronjrhout  the  French  directory,  born  in  Colmar  in  1746,  died 
yeir.    It  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  latter  part  in  1810.    A  prominent  advocate  of  Colmar,  he 
of  the  17th  century.  was  elected  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  and 
REVERE,  Paul,  an  American  engraver  and  defended   the   principles   of  the  revolution. 
pitriot,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  1, 1735,  died  there  Being  elected  to  the  convention  in  1792,  he 
li  Ihy,  1818.    He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hu-  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  armies  at  Mentz 
^not,  who  in  France  wrote  his  name  Rivoire,  and  in  La  Vend6e,  where  he  showed  himself  a 
nd  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father*s  trade  of  zealous  revolutionist,  and  wrote  to  the  conven- 
goldamith.    In  1756  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  ar-  tion  from  Mentz  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
tfllery  in  the  colonial  army,  and  was  stationed  strongly  urging  his  condemnation.    After  the 
It  Fort  Edward  near  Lake  George.    On  his  re-  reign  of  terror,  during  which  he  had  remained 
torn  he  established  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  and  absent  from  Paris,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
by  hia  own  unaided  efforts  learned  the  art  of  the  committees  of  public  safety  and  of  general 
copperplate  engraving,   and  at  the  breaking  security.     On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
OQt  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  one  of  the  4  of  the  year  III.  (Aug.  1795)  he  was  appointed 
engravers  who  were  then  living  in  America,  one  of  the  5  members  of  the  directory,  and  be- 
la  1766  he  engraved  a  print  emblematic  of  the  came  its  president  with  the  charge  of  the  de- 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  which  was  very  popu-  partments  of  foreign  affairs,  justice,  and  finance. 
lar,  as  was  likewise  another  called  "The  17  In  1799,  retiring  from  ofiice  by  lot,  he  entered 
Baselnders,^^  depicting  the  future  punishment  the  council  of  the  ancients.   He  was  accused  of 
<rf  the  17  who  voted  in  the  Massachusetts  as-  having  shared  in  the  peculations  of  contractors 
smbly  to  rescind  at  the  demand  of  Gov.  Ber-  and  generals,  but  was  acquitted  after  a  long 
Hard  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  other  trial,  and  Thiers  eulogizes  his  honesty  and  ad- 
coloo^BS.    In  1770  he  published  a  print  of  "The  ministrativo  ability.    After  the  covp  d'etat  of 
Boston  Massacre,"  and  in  the  same  year  was  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799)  ho  retired  to 
oae  of  the  grand  jury  which  refused  to  act  be-  his  native  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  and  fell 
evue  of  the  action  of  parliament  in  making  the  into  obscurity. 

Jodge  indep>endent  of  the  people.    In  1775  he        REYBAUD,  Mme.  Charles.    See  AnNAm. 
engrsTei  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  print-        REYBAUD,  Maeie  Boon  Loris,  a  French 

ed  the  hills  of  the  paper  money  ordered  by  the  author  and  publicist,  born  in  Marseilles,  Aug. 

pnmocial  congress  of  Massachusetts.    By  that  15,  1799.    lie  was  brought  up  as  a  merchant, 

Dodj  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  made  several  voyages  to  America  and  the  Le- 

powder  mill  there  and  learn  the  art  of  making  vant,  and  in  1829  settled  in  Paris.    He  wrote 

powder,  and  on  his  return  set  up  a  mill.    He  for  various  liberal  journals,  and  in  1830  as- 

waa  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  sumed  the  direction  of  the  Ilistoiro  scientrfique 

the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  was  sent  to  New  et  militaire  de  Vexpedition  Franpoise  en  Egypte 

York  and  Phdadelphia  to  carry  to  those  places  (10  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas  of  2  vols.,  1830-^36), 

the  news  of  what  had  been  done.    "When  the  editing  more  particularly  the  6  volumes  rclat- 

4ecr«re  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston  reached  ing  to  the  expedition  under  Bonai)arte,  Kl^ber, 

ihat  city,  he  was  again  sent  to  those  places  to  and  Menou.   lie  also  edited  Duniont  d'Urville's 
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Voyage  autonr  du  monde  (1803),  and  D'Orbi-  qnonco  of  a  disagreement  with  his  master,  he 

gny  8  Voyage  duns  hs  deux  Avicriqucs  (1835).  established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in 

From  1837  to  1840  ho  i)uhlishod  in  the  lieruc  Plymouth,  and  through  the  Hssintance  of  I-iOrd 

de4  di  vx  vwhdtn  a  review  of  Utopian  theories  Moimt  Edjrecombe,  Captain  (atlerward  Lord) 

from  Pluto  to  Cabet,  under  the  title  of  Ktuda  Keppel,  and  other  naval  ottieer?,  conimenoeo 

$ur  li'M  nfoniKiUnrs  ct  ttoclitl'uffcs  (2  vols.  8vo.,  his  career  with  considerable  success.     In  1749 

184()-'13;  Gth  ed.,  1^40),  for  which  be  received  he  accompanied  Keppel  in  his  ship,  the  Cen- 

from  the  French  academy  the  grand  Montliyon  turion,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  the 

prize,  and  was  elected  in  1850  a  member  of  the  next  oj  years  was  engaped  in  the  study  of  hb 

academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.    His  profession  in  various  cities  of  Italy.     In  the 

most  popular  work,  however,  is  Jerome  Patnrot  Viitican  lie  caught  a  severe  cold  which  resulted 

i\lar€chirched'uhcpo»itioii8ocidc{Z\'o\^.^\o,^  in  permanent  deafness.     The  great  Venetian 

1843),  a  criticism  u]K>n  the  manners  of  French  masters  had  more  influence  upon  him  than 

society  after  the  revolution  (»f  1830;  to  this  ho  any  others.     IIo  returned  in  the  latter  part  of 

published   a    less    successful    sequel    entitled  17.V2  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  by  a 

Jerome  Pafttrut  d  Ja  recJicrehe  de  la  meilUnre  full-length  jiortrait  of  C'f>iinnodore  Keppel,  ex- 

dcs  rtpf'hli\juig  (4  vols.  l«nio.,  1848).     Beside  ecuted  not  long  after  his  arrival,  placed  him- 

many  other  romances  and  contributions  to  pc-  self  at  the  head  of  his  profes>i4)n  in  England, 

riodicals  and  cyclopaedias,  ho  has  also  written  and  in  public!  estimati«»n  almo>t  on  a  level  with 

Im  iS'ynV,   VKgypte  ct  la  Pahntine  (4to.,  with  Vandyke.     Thenceforth  until  tho  close  of  his 

plates,  1835),  in  conjunction  with  Baron  Taylor;  life  his  career  was  one  of  unvaryin;?  pn»>peritT. 

La  Polynmr  (8vo.,  1843);  taxii  LiuJuntric  en  In  17<U  he  establi>hed  hhnself  in  a  spacious 

Europe  (18.*»0).     M.  Reybaud   was  elected  to  house  in  Leicester  square,  and  sckhi  ut^erhb 

tho  legislature  as  a  democrat  in  1840,  as  a  re-  practice    increased    so    rapidly   that    he*  was 

publican  in  ls48,  and  as  a  reactionist  in  1810,  obliged  to  employ  several  assistants  to  paint 

when  he  sustained  tho  acts  of  tho  government,  tho  draj»erics  and  other  accessories  of  his  pie- 

and  W(w  a  member  of  tho  consultative  commis-  tnrcs.     Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  lTti2  that  his 

bion  aj>pointvd  after  tho  eovj*  d^itnt  of  ls51.  prore>sional  income  was  li.OnO  guineas  a  year, 

REYXAri),  Jeax  Kunest,  a  Frenrh  author,  and  it  inu>t  subse»iUently  have  reached  a  much 

horn  in  Lyons  in  IsoO.     lie  entered  the  poly-  hiL-lit-r  sum,  as  his  i»rice  for  heads  wa**  increased 

teohnie  M-h<  m  »1  in  1  s24,  and  graduated  as  a  mining  gradually  from  10  guineas  in  1 752  to  50  in  1 779, 

engineer.     In  ls:;o  ho  joined  the  Saint  S'nno-  the  other  sizes  being  in  proj)ortion.     Of  lus 

nians,  and  contributed  largrly  to  their  publica-  portraits,  which,    as  Maraulay  has  observed, 

tions.     Willi  Pierre  Ix*roux  he  (onducted  tho  "have  preserved  tons  the  thou ghtlul  forehead* 

licrue  enryrlopdli'i"r  (18;;5),  and  after  its  dis-  of  so  many  writers  and  stuiesnun,  and  the  8we«t 

continuance  tho  unlini>hed  Hit'^yrlojiidie  hon-  smiles  of  so  many  n«)Me  matrons,"' the  number 

Telle,     IIo  was  elected  to  the  national  a>semMv  is  vrrv  consitU-rable,  and  the  technical  merits, 

mm  ' 

in  1>^4'^,  and  was  afterward  a  meml»er  of  the  esperially  with  respect  to  color  and  chiaroscuro, 
constituent  a-*onibly,  arting  with  tho  moro  arc  of  tho  flr>t  order.  His  jxirt rails  of  women 
moderate  democrat>.  After  the  election  of  and  children  are  anion;?  the  most  admired  pro- 
Louis  Napojeuu  as  itreMdent  he  opposed  his  durtions  of  m(»dern  art.  Among  the  ]iortruit4 
policy,  jind  resigned  his  seat  in  April,  is.jj).  of  di>tinguished  persons  painted  by  him  may 

RKYN()LI)S,  a  S.  K.  co,  of  M«».,  drained  by  be  mentioned  those<»f  (Jen.  Klliot  (Li»rd  Ileath- 

tho  head  Waters  of  the  Hig  Black  river;  area,  field).    Lord    Ligonler   on   horseback,    Steme, 

about  7uO  Sij.  m. ;  nop.  in  18riH,  3,iri3,  of  whom  <i<»ldsmith,  l)r.  .lohnxm,  Burke,  Boswell,W\Tid- 

38  were  slaves.     It  has  an  umlulating  surface  ham.  Karl  Camden,  Fox.  Erskine,  (ieorgo  III. 

and  fertile  -oil.     The  productions  in  is.V)  were  and  his  queen,  Horace  Walpole,  Bealtie,  J<»hn 

75,925  1mis!k1s  of  Indian  corn,  2.s>^2  of  wheat,  Hunter,  (iarrick  between  Tragecly  and  I'omcdy 

7,551   of  o:its,  2,793  Ib.s.  of  wool,  and  KMMh)  (lor  which  in  IT^rJ  he  rec  eivid  3oO* guineas).  Mrs. 

lbs.  of  biittt-r.     There    were  2  churches,  «nd  Sid. lous  as  the  tragic  mu>e  (a  picture  which  he 

4<i5  puj»ils  attending  public  schools.     Capital,  v.nlued  at  l.OoO  guineas i.  the  celebrated  Ge<»rgi- 

Lesfer\  ille.  ana,  duchess  oi  I)evon««h:re,  the  earl  and  count- 

REYN< )LI  >S.  Sir  Josnt'.v,  an  Engli>h  j>aintcr,  ess  of  Bute,  and  himself.  **  Nelly  ( TBrien,*'  in 
lM»rn  in  IMymptou,  I>evcmshire,  July  It),  1723,  Lord  Hertrtird's  collection,  is  considered  one  of 
die<l  in  LondiHi,  Feb.  23,  17l»2.  IIo  was  the  his  mo>t  successful  elforts  in  color.  His  most 
10th  of  a  family  of  11  children,  and  w:ls  edu-  remarkable  pnnluctions  in  hi>tory  were  his 
cated  in  the  free  granmiar  sthcjcd  of  Plympton,  '*  Count  Igi^lino  and  his  Sons,"  painted  in  1773. 
of  which  hi -i  father,  the  Kev.Samml  Reynolds  and  purchased  by  the  dtiko  of  I)c»rset  for  4W» 
was  nia*ter.  In  his  Isth  year,  at  his  earnest  guineas;  the  dcMgns  of  the  canlinal  and  Chris- 
request,  ho  wa-'  placed  with  Hudson,  tho  prin-  tian  virtues  and  the  nativity  for  the  windi»wol' 
cipal  portrait  [lainter  of  the  tune,  and  while  New  college  chapel,  ()\ ford  ;  the  "  Infant  Her- 
with  him  la.ide  many  careful  copies  <>f  draw-  cules  Strangling  the  Seri)eiit-i"  (17^4 1,  now  in 
ings  byduiniim,  a  practice  which  proI»ably  St.  Petersburg,  ancl  fi.r  >\hich  the  imj»re>s 
di-«]ualined  him  in  after  life  tVom  clrawing  cor-  ('  tharine  paid  his  exc  cutor**  l.oOo  pniueas; 
rectly  iVom  tlxe  li\ing  nmdel.  iJeturning  to  t'.i.  •  Cauldron  Scene  fr» an  Macbeth,"*  *•  Puck," 
Dcvouifhire  ut  ubout  tho  ago  of  20  in  con:;v>  and   tho  ''l>eatb  uf  Cardinal  Beaufort/*  fur 
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wbieh  be  received  respectively  1,000, 100,  and  by  Minos.    Rhadamanthos  was  reputed  the  son 
600  goineas ;  the  "  Holy  FamUy,"  in  the  JBrit-  of  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  of  Vulcan,  and  was 
idi  i»^*vMiiil  gallery ;  and  *'  Cymon  and  Iphi-  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and 
genidL"  tnd  the  **  Death  of  Dido,"  both  in  the  to  be  the  brother  of  Minos  I.,  king  of  that 
aiie«B*s  private  collection.    His  "Strawberry  island.    At  Thebes  he  married  Alcmena,  the 
Giri."  fonnerly  in  the  collection  of  Samuel  widow  of  Amphitryon,  and  subsequently  made 
Bofen,  •*  Samuel  Kneeling  in  Prayer,"  and  the  a  descent  upon  the  Oyclades,  which  ho  con- 
pomiit  piece  in  the  national  gallery  represent-  quered  and  over  which  he  reigned. 
m$  3  ladies  decorating  a  terminal  statue  of  RHJETIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Hjineii^  and  the   "Puck"  above  mentioned,  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  bound^  N. 
iUutrate  very  happily  his  taste  and  fancy  in  by  Vindelicia,  E.  by  Noricum,  S.  by  Gallia  Ois- 
pimling  women  and  children.    Many  of  these  alpina,  and  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 
pictures  however  are  hastening  to  decay,  owing  Later  Vindelicia  was  added  to  it,  and  the  prov- 
to  the  introduction  of  wax  and  other  incongru-  ince  extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Danube.    At  a 
ov  mixtures,  and  the  use  of  asphaltum  glazes,  still  later  period  it  was  divided  again,  the  ori- 
Baroet  says:  *'So  anxious  was  he  to  combine  ginal  province  being  called  Rho^tia  Prima  and 
tbe  lominons  qnalities  of  the  Venetian  style  Vindelicia  Rha^tia  Secunda.     Rhoctia  proper 
with  the  rich  transparency  of  Correggio  and  was  a  mountainous  country  traversed  by  Al- 
Eembrandt,  that  half  his  life  was  spent  in  try-  pine  chains,  in  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  N. 
Bug  experiments  on  the  various  modes  of  pro-  of  Italy  took  their  rise.    The  valleys  formed 
dvtng  this  union,  and  which  has  occasion-  by  the  rivers  Athesis  (now  the  Adige)  and 
td  the  <lecay  and  destruction  of  many  of  his  (Enus  (Inn)  furnished  fine  lands  for  cultivation. 
¥orkj ;"  and  Northcote  tells  us  that  he  delib-  But  the  inhabitants  engaged  chiefly  in  the  rais- 
entelr  scraped  away  and  destroyed  Venetian  ing  of  flocks.    The  people  were  a  mountain 
piintings  of  value  in  order  to  discover  their  race,  fond  of  freedom,  fighting,  and  plunder, 
terhnical  sccrets.    Upon  the  foundation  of  the  and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Dru- 
rojil  academy  in  1769,  Reynolds  was  chosen  sus  and  Tiberius  in  15  B.  C,  although  they 
vn  preisidont  and  knighted.    He  retained  this  fought  with  desperate  courage.    Two  roads 
ofice  until  the  close  of  his  life,  delivering  with-  were  made  through  the  province,  the  one  lead- 
in  that  period  15  annual  discourses  on  art,  ing  from  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  to 
vhich  have  been  translated  into  various  Ian-  Comum  (Como),  and  the  other  from  the  same 
fiases.     A  complete  edition  of  his  literary  place  to  Verona.    Their  chief  city  was  Tridon- 
Torks  forms  vols.  Ixviii.  and  Ixx.  of  Bohn's  turn  (Trent),  and  the  inliabitants  were  divided 
"Standard  Library,"  and  contains  his  lectures,  into  various  tribes.    During  the  latter  years 
•ome  contributions  to  the  "  Idler,"  remarks  of  the  empire  the  province  became  almost  de- 
opon  the  works  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paint-  populated,  but  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  it 
cfs  daring  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands  in  was  settled^  by  the  Boioarii.    Rhostia  proper 
1781,  and  other  miscelhineous  pieces,  together  corresponds  to  the  modern  Orisons,  the  Tyrol, 
with  a  life  of  the  painter  by  Beechcy.     In  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy. 
private  life  Sir  Joshua  was  remarkable  for  RIIAMADAN.    See  Ramadan. 
imlability  and  his  varied  and  instructive  con-  RIIA2^S  (Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ibn  Za- 
versatioD.     Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gar-  khariya  ar-Razi),  an  Arabic  physician,  bom  at 
rick,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men  were  Rai,  or  Raz  (tbe  ancient  Rhagte),  near  Tehe- 
ki»  intimate  associates,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ran,  died  probably  in  A.  D.  923.     He  acquired 
fxmders   of  tlie  "Literary  Club,"  of  which  great  philological  and   philosophical    knowl- 
they  were  prominent  members.    In  the  latter  edge ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  music,  and  at  the 
part  ^►f  1791  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of  age  of  30  was  known  only  for  liis  skill  in 
K^t  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  over  his  left  playing  the  guitar  and  for  liis  vocal  abilities. 
*je.  and  at  once  resigned  the  practice  of  his  "When  about  40  he  applied  himself  at  Bagdad 
art.  tbe  last  etFort  of  his  pencil  being  a  portrait  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  eventually  be- 
of  Fox.     lie  died,  after  a  painful  illness,  of  a  came  director  of  the  hospital  of  that  city.    Ho 
dli$<:a-^  of  the  liver.     He  was  never  married,  became  blind  at  an  advanced  age,  and  refused 
an<i  hi*  fortune,  estimated  at  £80,000,  was  be-  to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes, 
qit^he<I  to  his  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  subsequent-  because  the  surgeon  about  to  undertake  it  could 
ly  marchioness  of  Thomond.    There  is  a  life  of  not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  the  eye  con- 
Hinri  by  Northcote,  valuable  as  a  record  of  his  tained.     When  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
conversation  and  aphorisms,  and  one  recently  the  operation  might  nevertheless  succeed,  he 
ptibli-»hed  by  William  Cotton.    A  biography  still  refused,  saying  that  he  had  seen  so  much 
Itrft  in<v>mplete  by  0.  R.  Leslie  is  now  (1861)  of  the  world  he  was  weary  of  it.     His  works, 
prvr,:irin^  for  publication  imder  the  editorial  more  than  200  in  number,  have  not  all  been 
>.ijV.-rvi-iioa  of  Tom  Taylor.  jniblished.     The  best  known  of  the  books  that 
REAI).VMAXTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  pass  under  his  name  is  called  Al'Ilari,  but  its 
f^<  of  thv*  tiiree  infernal  judges,  the  others  be-  authenticity  is  questioned.    His  treatise  on  the 
Ihi  Minos  and  .£acus.     Rhadamanthus  judged  small  pox  and  measles  is  the  oldest  account  in 
tr.tr  {Kr* »:/.»•  of  Asia  and  Africa,  JEacus  those  of  existence  of  those  two  diseases.     It  has  been 
EarojK.-,  and  the  judgments  of  both  were  revised  translated  several  times  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
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and  into  English  from  the  Arabic  text  hr  Dr.  session  of  the  supremo  power,  soon  after  con- 
Greonhill  (8vo.,  Loudon,  1847).  His  Ketab  qnering  Zancle  in  Sicilj,  to  Avhich  ho  gave  the 
AlrMauHoori  L^  a  complete  system  of  medicine  name  of  Mcssana,  and  nnder  his  mild  adminifi- 
in  10  books,  drawn  from  Arabic  and  Greek  tration  Rhegium  became  very  prosperous.  lie 
sources.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  but  the  govern- 

RUE  A,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordered  S.  E.  ment  for  9  years  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
by  the  Tennessoo  river,  drained  by  its  branches,  guardian  Micythus,  and  in  461  they  were  driven 
and  intcrserted  by  a  ranjre  of  the  Cumberland  out  by  a  revoluticm.  The  Rliegians  seem  to 
mountains ;  arc:L,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  have  retained  their  lil>erty  for  some  time,  and 
1800,  4,991,  of  whom  C15  were  slaves.  The  in  427  supiK>rted  the  Athenians  a^rainsit  Syra- 
productions  in  18o0  were  231,124  bushels  of  cuso  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  on  the 
Indian  corn,  41,777  C)f  oats,  13,024  of  sweet  second  ex]KHlition  in  416  remained  neutral 
notutoes,  3,755  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  34,637  of  Subse<iuently  tliey  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
butter.    Capital,  AVashington.  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse  wiiich  lasted 

RHEA,  in  Greek  mythology.    See  Cybele.      several  years.    In  888  Dionysius  laid  siege  to 
RHEA  SILVIA.    See  RoMii.rs.  the  city,  which  was  desperately  defended  by 

RHEGAS,  Ci>xsTAXTiyo8,  a  Greek  patriot,    the  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  Phyton. 
born  in  Vele^tini,  the  ancient  Pliera)  in  Thes-    After  11  months  of  resbtance  it  was  com^ielled 
saly,  about  1753,  executed  in  1798.    He  lived    by  famine  to  surrender.    Phyton  and  his  family 
for  many  years  at  I^ucharest,  engaged  in  lin-    were  put  to  death,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
guistic  and  other  literary  studies.    Stimulated    slaves,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  to 
by  the  suftVrings  of  his  people  and  his  own    the  ground.    It  was  partially  rebuilt  by  Diony- 
relatives,  ho  formed  a  plan  of  freeing  Greece    sius  the  Yonnger.    On  the  arrival  of  PyrrhJw 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke.    }>y  patriotic  songs    in  Italy  in  280  it  formeil  an  alliance  with  the 
he  labored  to  inspire  the  Greeks  with  his  own    Romans,  and  received  a  garrison  of  4,000  Cam- 
feelings.    In  1790  Rhegas  left  the  service  of    pan ian  troops.    The  soldiers,  taking  advantage 
the  hosjiodar  of  Wallarhia,  went  to  Vienna,    of  an  alleged  defection,  massacred  the  male  in* 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  the  formation    habitants,  took  possession  of  their  property, 
of  a  c^nstituticm  ami  various  preparations  for    and  made  slaves  of  their  wives  and  children, 
the  war.     He  also  puMished  a  translation  of     Atter  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  the 
the  4th  volume  of  liarthOlemy's    Voyage  du    Romans  reduced  the  city  in  270  at^er  a  Jonfr 
jeune  AnarhanlH^  and  also  a  largo  atlas  of    siege,  exeruted  all  the  Campanians  who  Lid 
Greece  with  b<^th  the  old  and  new  names  of    survived  the  defence,  and  Rhe;:ium  came  again 
places.    From   Vienna  ho  went    in   1797  to    into  the  hands  of  its  fonner  inhabitants.    iJnr- 
Trie.ste,  in  onler  t<^  meet  H(»naparte  in  Venice,    ing  the  Punic  wars  it  remained  faithful  to  Iliiroe. 
and  there  some  imprudent  words  and  actions    In  91  it  suflered  severely  fn»m  an  earthquake, 
brought  him  under  the  Mi>pieion  of  the  Aus-    After  tlie  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was  sub- 
trian  police.     He  was  arrested  ah»ng  with  a     ject  to  the  emperors  of  the  East.     It  was  taken 
few  associates,  bn»ught  to  Vienna,  and  in  1798    by  Totila  in  A.  D.  519:  in  91H  it  was  taken  by 
handed  over  with  his  comi»anions  to  the  Turk-    the  Saracens,  and  in  1O60  fell  into  the  hand's 
\a\\  governor  of  Belgrade.     He  had  burned  his    of  Robert  Guiscard.    In  12^3  it  was  taken  by 
papers  and  wiis  inflexible  in  his  deteriuination    Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  during  the  16th  cen- 
not  to  betray  any  one ;  but  tlumgh  the  Turk-    tury  was  three  times  s.icked  by  the  Turks,  once 
ish  minister  of  the  interior  had  promisiMl  that    nmler  Khair-ed-I)een  Rarbamssain  ir>43,  amin 
liis  life  should  be  saved  if  a  payment  <if  150,-    in  1558,  and  a  third  time  in  159:1.    The  great 
000  francs  were  made,  in  c<uise<iuence  of  some    eartlHpinke  of  1783  entirely  destroyed  tlie  city, 
delay  in  fu Hilling  the  condition,  ho  was  con-    which  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a  new  and 
dcmned  and  executi-d.     He  is  still  regarded  as    regiilar  i>lan. 

the  furerunner  of  the  Greek  revoluti(»n.  His  RIIEIMS,  or  Reims  (anc.  Ihirororti^nfm^  and 
tran^lati(»n  i»f  the  MarBtilhtite  and  his  other  later  Ciritas  jRtftiorum),  a  fortified  town  of 
military  lyrics  hail  aUo  a  great  intluenco  over  France,  department  of  Marne,  situated  <»n  the 
the  feelin;:**  nf  the  (J reeks.  river  Vesle,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisi'C.  97  m.  E. 

RHECHl'M  (now  Reouio),  an  ancient  Greek  K.  E.  from  Paris:  pop.  in  1850,  47,«*.01.  The 
city  o(  M«!Uhern  Italy,  or  Ma^Mta  (Jni-cia,  situ-  cathedral  i^»  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
atcd  on  the  ci>ast  I'f  Hruttium  and  the  Fret um  Gothic  architecture  in  France;  it  was  l>egun 
Siculum  or  Mmits  of  Messina,  about  8  ni.  S.  E.  in  1212  and  finished  in  1241,  is  479  feet  long, 
from  Mes^ina.  Its  origin  i>  ascribed  to  a  col-  99  feet  broaJ,  and  144  feet  high.  ai:d  has  a 
ony  of  CJialcidians  from  EulMea,  along  with  a  front  ornamented  with  more  than  lioo  statues 
small  iMMly  of  Messenians  driven  fmm  their  and  flanked  !»y  two  s«iuan»  towtrs  2«'t2J  feet 
Country  mi  t)ie  outbreak  of  the  tir^t  Messenian  high.  Its  most  remarkable  momiment  is  the 
War  «74.'l  II.  ('.).  Another  and  laru'er  emigra-  toinb  of  Jovinus,  a  citizen  of  Khi-ims  who  Ik*- 
tion  of  Me-.-*  iiians  thither  took  place  at  the  end  came  Roman  consul  A.  I K  :^*'n.  Woollen  cU»th. 
of  the  secoi.d  We>M.'niau  strugiile.  It  was  gov-  fiannel.  ho**iery,  cotton  go4)ds.  A:c.,  are  manu* 
erne<l  under  an  ;lri^tocratic  constitution  by  a  factured.  The  trade  is  extensive  in  the  wine  of 
body  of  l.oon  paiyieians.  At  the  beginning  of  Champagne.  Rheinis  wa^  a  pl;:ce  of  imiK>r- 
the  5th  Century  Ji.  C.  Anaxilaus  gained  i>os-    tan ce  before  the  time  of  the  Roman*-.     Under 
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the  Rnarupw  it  was  made  the  caoital  of  Belgica  the  i)ro\ince  is  level,  the  £.  anil  S.  parts  moan- 

&ec9idiL  and  was  distingQished  as  a  seat  of  tainoos.    The  highest  peak  of  the  UundsrtXck, 

lemizis.    Chrisdanity  is  said  to  have  heen  in-  which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  vallej  of  the 

tr.^iMd  in  the  4ch  century,  and  when  the  Rhine,  is  2,015  feet  ahovo  the  sea.   Some  parts 

bcrticiazis  invaded  Gaul  Clovis  and  his  Franks  of  the  chain  called  the  Siebengebir^  are  from 

wtrt  hapdzed  at  Rheims.    Though  m  1359  it  1,200  to  1,400  feet  high.    The  province  is  rich 

¥zx%jsiJlj  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  JIT.,  in  minerals,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 

i:  ^dStTed  moch  in  the  wars  with  tiie  Endish,  The  manufactures  are  extensive,  and  comprise 

B^  was  frequently  in  their  possession,  till  almost  every  species  of  industry.    The  chief 

tstj  wtre  finally  expelled  by  the  maid  of  Or-  cities  are  Colocne,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Coblentz, 

loa^  in  1429.    Nearly  all  the  kings  of  France  Dasseldorf;  Treves.  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  jQlich, 

frvsi  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  were  crown-  Wesel,  Berg,  and  Cleves. 

fld  b*re-                 RIIENISH  WINES,  the  wmes  produced  in 

RHENISH  CONFEDERATION,  or  Coxfkd-  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  especially  in  the 

niTios  OF  THX  RmxE,  a  confederacy  formed  Rheingan,  a  small  district  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 

fa  l^M  by  16  German  princes,  viz. :  the  kings  sau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    In  the 

(tesrrly  electors)  of  Bavaria  and  Wartem-  Rheingau  are  produced  the  famous  Johannia- 

bcz :  the  elector  arch  chancellor  of  the  em-  berger,  and  the  almost  equally  celebrated  As- 

pir? :  the  grand  duke  (formerly  elector)  of  Ba-  mannshuuser,  RQdesheimer,  Rottlunder,  Hin- 

dn ;  the  grand  duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg ;  the  terhuuser,  Geissenheimer,  and  Marcobrunner. 

lisdzrmve  of  Hesse-Darmstadt :  the  princes  of  Other  good  Rhenish  wines  are  the  Nieren- 

XasUQ-Usin^ren  and  Nassau- Weilburg,  of  Ho-  steiner,  liebfrauenmilch,  Laubenheimer,  and 

heuoUem-Heohingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sig-  Bacharacher,  which    are  grown  on  the  left 

cirln^ren.  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Eyrburg ;  bank,  while  on  the  right  bank  is  produced  the 

tL?  doke  of  Ahremberg;  the  princes  of  Isen-  aromatic  Hochheimer.    Rhenish  wines  improve 

••crr-Birstein  and  of  Liechtenstein ;  and  the  more  than  any  other  with  age.  and  there  are 

c«nai  Von  der  Leyen.     They  conmiunicated  wine  cellars  in  Germany  which  have  Rhenish 

t>  the  £^eral  diet  their  withdrawal  from  the  wine  nearlv  200  vears  old.    The  vintages  of 

fBiMre,  Ang.  1,  1806,  assigning  as  the  reason  1748, 1760,^1762,  1766,  1776,  1779,  1780,  1781, 

f  •r  the  separation  the  denciencies  of  the  con-  1783, 1811,  and  1822  are  celebrated,  and  partio- 

Kiiu'JvQ  of  the  German  empire.    At  the  same  nlarly  the  last  three.    The  vines  on  the  Rhine 

tine   Napoleon,   under  whose   auspices   this  were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  the  3d  century, 

D£>vement  had  been  made  by  the  aforesaid  and  according  to  tradition  the  first  vine  in  the 

p?^c^.  annoimced  through  his  ambassador  to  Rheingau  was  planted  by  Charlemaime. 

t£i«  lie:  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge  RIIETICU3  (Georo   JoAcimi ).  a   German 

a  GiHLian  empire.    The  emperor  Francis  IL  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Feld- 

cc-^Ae  ^urT^tly.  on  Aug.  6,  abdicated  as  emperor  kirch  in  the  Tyrol  in  1514,  died  in  1576.    At 

c<<f  Grrrniiny.  and  took  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  age  of  28  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

A^SKrla-     Napoleon  constituted  himself  "  pro-  elementary  inatheraatics  in  the  univer>ity  of 

itr^^-.fT  *.*f  the  Rhenish  confederation.''  the  mem-  "Wittenl)erfr,  and  taught  there  for  two  years,  but 

'zkt^  f'f  wLi^h  were  all  either  substantially  his  relin«iuished  the  position  to  become  the  dis- 

Ttifeuli  or  allie?,  and  bound  themselves  to  take  ciple  and  assistant  of  Copernicus.    The  ill  will 

wT  arsi«  against  the  enemies  of  France.  TN'ithin  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 

a  year  ••r  two  the  confederacy  was  joined  by  tern  was  excited  against  him  by  his  letter  en- 

tir  e;e;:or  of  Warzbnrg.  the  king  (formerly  titled  Xnrratio  de  Lihris  Ferolutionum  Caper- 

t.-r^-'Ti  '.if  Saxony,  the  5  Saxon  dukes,  the  2  nici  (154(»),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 

prl-^rs  of  Schwarzburg.  the  3  dukes  of  Anholt.  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ab«3Ut  the  sun  is 

tir  Lrw  king  of  Westi)halia.  and  many  smaller  not  a  merely  probable  hypothesis,  as  Copemi- 

;•  -^^ntAte-f :  so  that  bv  the  end  of  180S  the  con-  cus  announced  it,  but  an  incontestable  truth. 

fv*tracy  extended  over  125,000  s*iuare  miles,  RHETORIC.    See  Oratokt. 

wTiii  a  population  of  nearly  15,000,00*3.    The  RIIETT,  Robeet  Barnwell,  an  American 

TiT'sTseA  of  Napoleon  in  1813  put  an  end  to  politician,  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  C  Dec.  24, 

ns  ixi«:ence.  and  its  members  were  soon  after  1800.    He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Marianna 

n«-zt4  in  the  present  Germanic  confederation.  Smith,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Rhett.  which 

RHENISH  ^RUSSIA,  a  W.  province  of  the  was  that  of  a  colonial  ancestor,  in  1837.    He 

ktr-yiomof  Prussia,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  1826  entered 

Rb':3e.  boaD«led  N.  by  Holland  and  We>ti»halia,  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislating. 

N,  E.  and  E  by  Westphalia.  Nassau,  and  Hesse-  In  1833  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 

DirsisLvlt.  S.  by  Bavaria,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  South  Carolina,  and  during  the  nullification 

Trs:L^,  and  W.  by  Luxemburg.  Belgium,  and  moveraentacted  with  the  ultra  wing  of  the  state 

H-.-llisl :   area.  10.351  s*\.  m. ;   pop.'  in  1858,  rights  party.    In  1836  he  was  returned  to  con- 

3  ','V'.Oi>,  of  whom  about  $  were  Roman  Cath-  gress  from  the  Beaufort  district,  and  served  as 

ollr*.  S3.''*''")  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Prot-  a  member  of  the  house  of  represcntativos  until 

«*tA--ti.     It  is  divided  into  the  5  adminisrra-  1849 ;  and  in  Dec.  1850.  he  was  elected  a  U.  S. 

t'"e  iirtricts  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf.  Coblentz,  senator.    In  hU  kgishitive  cajfacity  he  advo- 

7r--Tr-.  and  ajt  la  Chapelle.    The  N.  part  of  cated  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  was 
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tho  fint  who  proposed  on  the  floor  of  congrcFs  aro  the  ones  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  the 
a  dissolntioii  of  the  Union.  During  the  agita-  knees,  elbows,  ankles,  w^rists,  and  hijis ;  more 
tion  of  the  ([uestion  of  secession  in  South  Caro-  rarely  tlie  smaller  joints  of  tho  toes  and  fingers 
Una  in  1851-2  he  advocated  tho  immediate,  become  atfectcd.  Beside  the  articulations,  acute 
and,  if  necessary,  the  separate  withdrawal  of  rheumatism  frequently  attacks  the  heart,  not 
the  state  from  tlio  Union ;  and  upon  tho  defeat  by  metastasis,  or  transference  of  the  inflamnm- 
of  his  party  ho  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  8.  tion  from  one  part  to  the  other,  but  seizing  on 
senate.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  tlie  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  heart  as  on  one 
latter  part  of  1852  he  retired  to  his  i)1untuti6n,  of  tho  series  of  textures  liable  to  tho  disease, 
and  took  no  ])Art  in  public  matters  until  tho  Sometimes  tho  pericardium  is  attacked  (peri- 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tlio  presidency.  lie  carditis),  sometimes  tho  lining  membrane  of 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  state  convention  the  hearths  cavities  (endocarditis).  (See  IIeabt, 
which,  on  l>ec.  20,  1860,  pa^^sed  an  ordinance  Diseases  of.)  The  younger  the  patient  the 
of  seces>ion,  and  tho  address  which  declared  more  liable  is  the  heart  to  bo  affected ;  so  that 
the  reasons  for  this  measure  was  ])rvpared  by  when  rheumatism  occurs  previous  to  adult  age, 
him.  Subse<juently  he  was  a  delegate  from  tho  heart  is  attacked  in  a  large  mi\jority  of 
C'harleston  to  the  convention  of  seceding  states  cases.  Tlie  rheumatic  constitution  is  freqnent- 
nt  Montgomery,  and  was  chairman  of  tho  com-  ly  hereditary,  and  rheumatism  is  |>eculiarly  « 
mittee  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  **Con-  com])laint  of  cold,  damp  seasons  and  climates; 
federate  States  of  America"  was  reported,  but  beyond  this  wo  know  but  little  of  the  causes 
He  is  now  (July,  18CI)  a  delegate  from  South  which  induce  it.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
Carolina  to  the  congress  of  tho  ''  Confederate  varies  in  dilierent  cases,  sometimes  disappear- 
States."  His  politictd  views  havo  of  late  years  ing  in  10  or  12  days,  sometimes  lasting  for 
fretpiently  l)een  given  to  the  ])ublic  through  months,  while  in  other  cases  again  it  may 
the  columns  of  tho  "  Charleston  Mercury,''  a  lapse  into  a  subacute  <>r  chronic  state  and  con- 
neiTRpaiKT  owned  by  himself  and  conducted  tinue  indefinitely.  Rheumatism  is,  when  un- 
by  his  son,  Robert  Barnwell  Rliett,  jr.  complicated,  rarely  attended  with  immediate 
"  RHEUMATISM  (Gr.  pcv/xa,  a  tiow,  dis-  danger  to  lifo ;  but  by  damaging  the  heart  it 
charge).  Acute  rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  often  lays  the  foundation  for  incurable  disease, 
of  the  joints,  characterized  l)y  general  fevers,  by  OecasiomJly  fatal  cases  aro  mot  with.  The 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  joints  writer  has  known  one  case  in  which  death 
afti*cted,  and  by  a  tetulency  to  leave  one  joint  was  preceded  by  violent  delirium,  apparently 
suddenly  and  fasten  upon  another.  The  affec-  the  result  of  acute  meningitis;  no  post-mortem 
tion  sometimes  commences  by  chills  and  fever,  examination  was  ]>ermitted,  but  in  a  similar 
and  general  uneasines't ;  and  these  symptoms  case  seen  by  Valleix,  tlio  autopsy  threw  no 
(rheumatic  fever)  may  last  for  24  hours  or  moro  light  on  the  cause  of  death. — Acute  rheuroa- 
before  the  local  manifestations  show  themsi-lves.  tism  has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
More  fre<iuently  the  IcM'al  symptoms  make  their  Bleeding,  mercurials,  mercurials  with  pur- 
ap]>earance  at  the  Nime  time  with  tho  fever,  and  gatives,  opium,  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large 
oi'casionally  they  aro  present  some  little  timo  doses  varying  from  20  to  90  grs.  per  diem,  ni- 
before  it  supervenes.  The  i>ain  in  the  joint  or  trate  of  pota**sa  in  doses  of  ^  oz.  to  H  <>*•  dis- 
joints affect e<l.  c<>mm<mly  but  little  felt  while  solved  in  a  large  quantity  of  bland  fluid  and 
tho  patient  U  pertV.H*tly  quiet,  becomes  intense  dnmk  in  tho  24  hours,  have  been  at  various 
on  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  he  is  rendered  times  resorted  to.  Of  these  methods,  those 
completely  helpless.  The  superficial  joints  be-  by  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  by 
come  swollen  and  tense,  they  aro  hotter  than  nitrate  of  potassa  have  both  an  undoubted  in- 
natural,  and  ttie  skin  covering  them  is  gt-neraliy  fluenco  in  controlling  and  cutting  short  the 
more  or  loss  re<Idened.  The  swelling  is  some-  disease,  and  tho  treatment  by  quinine  api>ear8 
times  mainly  caustHi  by  otfusion  within  the  cap-  to  be  most  successful  iu  tho  acutest  and  most 
sniarliganientoi'the  joint  itself,  at  others  by  the  violent  attacks;  they  are  both  however  sub- 
inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tis-  ject  to  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  more 
sues  external  to  the  joint.  The  pulse  is  gener-  than  counterbalance  their  advantages.  The 
allyfull.  stroll;.;,  and  nuxleratoly  frequent,  rarely  treatment  which  is  now  most  generally  relied 
rising  over  loo  beats  in  a  minute;  the  skin  is  on  is  the  alkaline.  Tartrate  of  ]K>t  ash  and  soda 
wann,  and  <'opious  sour  ]K'rspirations  are  com-  (Kochelle  salt)  or  acetate  of  ])otash  is  given  in 
monly]>resi'nt ;  sweating  was  present  in  rather  full  doses  short  of  producing  purgation,  until 
more  than  \  of  the  casi'S  nottd  bv  M.  Louis,  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Uccasionallr 
The  tiHitrue  U  thickly  coatiMl,  the  Injwels  some-  a  purgative  may  l»e  required,  or  an  opiate  may 
what  Const i|>ate<l.  and  the  ap{H*tite  completely  be  given  at  niudit  to  procure  sleep.  The  treat- 
lost.  The  intl.-iinrnatinn  at  first  atlects  one  or  ment  by  lem«>ii  juice,  adv<K*ated  by  Dr.  (.iarrnd, 
two  joints,  rarely  three;  alter  a  variable  time  is  in  truth  an  alkaline  treatment,  the  acid  ci- 
it  commonly  leaves  the  jt»ints  fir*t  affected  as  trate  of  potash  <'ontained  in  the  lemon  juice 
siiddeiilv  iH  it  attacked  them,  and  fastens  on  being  eliminated  bv  the  kidnevs  as  a  carbonate, 
some  other  articulation:  otten  however  new  — Chronic  rheumatism  presents  itself  under 
joints  are  attacked  without  the  tlisiMiM.*  leaving  two  fumis.  In  one  the  joints  are  swollen  and 
its  original  seat.     As  a  rule  the  hirger  joints  painful,  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  motion : 
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is  howerer  no  peneral  fever,  and  the  ap-  from  the  lake  at  Constance  it  flows  for  a  few 

>2cre  mav  lie  good  and  the  digestion  sonnd.  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  enters 

tb-i  i5ccti--»n  is  exceed inelv  obstinate,  attack-  the  Untersee,  which  is  about  30  feet  lower 

irjr  !:«w  joints  without  leaving  the  ones  first  tlian  the  lake  of  Constance.    It  continues  its 

i^«<«d:  it  freqnentlr  attacks  the  smaller  joints,  course  in  the  same  direction  to  the  falls  of 

rrateins  them  permanentlv  swollen  and  do-  Schaffhansen,  a  little  way  below  the  town  of 

i  rsc'L  while  the  immobility  to  which  the  that  name,  where  the  surface  of  the  river  is 

ycLZ*  are  sometimes  reduced  may  cause  atro-  1.260  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  falls  are  70 

TIT  of  the  muscles    connected  with    them,  feet  in  height.    Below  these  falls  the  general 

Ti-i  treatment  is  unsatisfactory ;    sometimes  course  is  still  westerly,  but  very  tortuous ;  and 

ilulies  or  diuretics  are  of  service,  sometimes  the  river  flows  between  mountains  for  about 

.>5>!e  of  potassium  seems  of  use ;  while  the  50  m.  to  Laufenburg,  where  the  navigation  is 

inr?  snlphnr  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sharon,  again  interrupted  by  a  cataract.    The  bed  is 

r.  Cnhanne's,  the  Virginia  sulphur  springs,  here  narrowed  to  about  50  feet,  and  boats 

<'^  ::«el  b^«th  eictemally  and  internally,  are  ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  ropes  after 

S-^-*3tly  of  great  service.    In  the  second  va-  being  unloaded.    About  10  m.  below  Laufen- 

r*:- .-.f  chronic  rheumatism,  sometimes  termed  burg  there  is  a  rapid  of  considerable  length, 

>«Kve  rheamatism,  the  joints  are  neither  red  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  though  it  does 

:  r  swollen,  but  simply  stiff  and  painful,  the  not  stop  navigation.    This  is  the  last  imf>edi- 

;o  l«eing  increased  by  moti'«n.    It  does  not  mont  to  the  naWiration  of  the  upi)er  Rhine. 

: recent  labor  or  exercise,  only  rendering  them  Below  this  rapid  the  level  of  the  river  is  850 

xrfjL    It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  50  feet  less  at 

isi  relieved  by  heat.    Warm  salt  water  baths,  Basel.    Above  this  point  the  Rhine  receives 

ci  :he  Ti?e  of  flannel  and  stimulating  liniments,  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  being 

s5:rd  9ome  relief.     Where  it  is  possible  re-  the  Aar,  wliicli  l>rings  the  drainage  of  the 

2:Til  to  a  warm  climate  is  advisable.    In  the  greater  part   of  Switzerland.     Between   the 

:r»as::eat  of  rheumatism  the  homoeopathists  lake  of  Constance  and  Basel  the  Rhine  forms 

^iMS*!  mainly  upon  aconite,  bryonia,  Pulsatilla,  the  boundary  line  between  Baden  and  Switz- 

rizi  V'xicodendron,  and  other  comparatively  erland. — Where  the  middle  Rhine  begins  at 

tri'  pera-rdies ;   and   the  hydropathists  claim  Basel,  the  river  has  left  the  mountainous  re- 

c*«t  F2ece««  from  the  cold  water  treatment.  gion,  and  changed  its  course  to  a  northerly 

EHiy.  Bas.    See  Bas-Rhix.  direction.    It  flows  for  nearly  200  ra.,  to  Mentz, 

BHTX.  Haft.    See  IlArT-Rnnr.  through  a  viJley  from  40  to  50  m.  wide,  ex- 

fimXE    'Ger.  Rh^ln ;    Dutch,    Btfn ;   Fr.  tending  between  the  Black  forest  and  other 

I' i"-:  anc.  ^^«»'*>,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  mountains  connected  with  that  range  on  the 

i  £ir-  r-r.  having  its  sources  in  the  Swiss  can-  E.,  and  the  Vosffes  and  the  llaardt  mountains 

•  ::  r'i  Gri^-on*.  near  lat.  46*  32'  N..  lonir.  8^  on  the  W..  fonninir  the  boimdarv  line  between 

E-.  a:;!  fl'>w:n?  into  the  Xorth  soa  by  an  Baden  and  France,  and  Baden  and  Rhenish 

'.n-i^.Ti  *i:vta  of  0  months  in  Holland,  after  a  Bavaria. and  passing? through  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

•  •tItotis  <"oir*e  of  nearly  8'.M)  m.  TheR!iine  Between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  a  distance  of 
-•  \*z^\j  diri-I-e'l  into  .3  parts,  the  upj»er,  mid-  about  8«'J  m..  the  fall  of  the  rivcr  is  -^  feet  per 
:.r.  12'i  I  .'•s'vr.  the  first  of  which  lies  witliin  mUe.  and  the  current  consequently  very  rapid. 
Li  1 1:  ■.►a:r  pan  of  the  boundary  line  of  Switz-  The  bed  is  wide  and  obstructed  by  numeroas 
iTjz.'l.  the  s^^ir^nd  K-tween  Ba^eT  and  Cologne,  moval^le  sand  banks  and  snuill  inlands,  which 
L"'i  :h^  third  between  Coli»gne  and  the  sea.  render  the  navij/at ion  of  this  pnrt  intricate  and 
. :  -r  rrrvr  originates  in  the  lipontine  Alps  in  dangerous.     For  the  next  ou  m..  to  Gcrmers- 

■  r^::^!.^.  the  most  western  of  wliich  is  con-  heim.  tlie  islands  increase  in  size  and  are  less 

•iL::rrd  the  principal  so'irce.     It  ris.s  in  two  liable  t>  sliitt  their  position.     Below  Germers- 

Fz*li  jxe=,  sitTiated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  moun-  heim  Hands  an*  rare,  and  the  river  flows  slug- 

"^z     z   tixe   St.  Gothard  gronp   al»ont   7.500  gishly  in  l.ir;re  bends  to  Mentz,  where  its  sur- 

fr*t  AT-'ve  the  sea.  and  rm?  as  a  t-irrent  for  face  is  (»nlv  :274  feet  above  the  sea.     Between 

a>-T  If  m.  during  w? /:':■!  I  ir  descends  nearly  Strasbour;;    and    Mentz    it    is    navigable  for 

••>•'}  fc^t.  arid  is  j-'ln-i  at  IHsK-ntl*  by  the  boats  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  de- 

V—  vi  ^ra-i.h.     It  then  flows  in  a  general  E.  scend  with  the  current,  but  in  going  up  are 

:Tr  y.  .3:.-ei::t:on  lor  aV^ut  3»5  m.  to  Reichenau,  tracked,  chicflv  bv  horse*.     Between  Mentz 

-ri-rre   i:    is  met   by  the  third    branch   and  and  Cologne  the  course  of  the  river  is  fir^it  W., 

•-rfi  ^-s    a  considera''le    stream,   nearly  250  then  N.  X.  W..  and  afterward  mostly  N.  W. 

: 't  w:  ;e,  r.  ivigable  for  rirer  l>:»ats.     Having  It   first  forms  the  boundary  between   Hesse- 

'  •-tir.~rd  "!■::  same  course  to  Ciiur,  it  thence  Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  tlien  between  Xas- 

-  —  -   \.LT*jijzi  a  Tailey  ab«jut   50  miles  long  san  and  the  Prussian  Rheni-h  province,  the  lat- 

i^-i  fr.Tn  osc  to  two  miles  wide  in  a  north-  ter  of  which  it  enters  near  CuMcatz.     This  part 

--:-  d.'re'"ti'/n  to  the  like  of  Constance,  and  of  the  river  runs  between  tv,-o  mountain  re- 

:  r  "v.  .:f  tL-r  distance  forms  the  boundarv  line  jnons.  where  in  manv  plaocs  the  hills  come  so 

v-'irit:- jrLeprin'-ipility  of  Lieohten-Jteinand  close  to  the  bank-  of  the  rivcr  that  there  i-« 

A*--*rL\   f."ora   Switzerland.      The    surface    is  scarcely  n^jm  f«'r  a  r'»;^d.     The  prod "jce  of  the 

i*re  1-344  fiex  above  the  sea.     After  issuing  extensive  vineyards  in  this  neighborhood  is 
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known  as  Rhenish  winos.    Thoro  is  a  ledgo  of  along  the  banks  of  the  different  arms  of  the 
rooks  at  Bingen  which  prevents  steamers  and  Rhine  to  the  sea,  and  are  generally  from  25  to 
barges   passing  during  foggy  weather  or  at  80  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river. — 
night    Tlio  surface  of  the  water  at  Cologne  is  The  basin  of  the  Rhino  is  estimated  at  80,000 
lib  feet  above  the  sea.  Daring  its  middle  course  sq.  m.,  of  which  13,000  belong  to  the  upper, 
the  Rhino  receives  many  tributaries ;  but  with  40,000  to  the  middle,  and  27,000  to  the  lower 
the  exception  of  the  Moselle,  those  from  the  Rhine.    The  river  is  generally  covered  with 
W.  are  all  short  and  not  navigable.    On  the  ice  for  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  in  winter ; 
right  or  E.  side  the  tributaries  are  much  larger  and  when  snow  accumulates  and  a  thaw  !<ud- 
and  more  numerous,  the  most  important  being  denly  sets  in,  the  lowlands  are  liable  to  inun- 
the  Neckar,  Main,  Lalin,  and  Sieg. — The  lower  dations  that  are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
Rhine  extends  for  about  300  m.  from  Cologne  loss  of  both  life  and  property.    Tlie  different 
to  its  mouths,  and  Hows  through  a  low  level  arms  of  the  Rhine  are  united  by  numerous 
country,  with  the  hills  of  Sauerland  near  its  canals,  and  the  river  itself  is  connected  by 
£.   bank    between    Cologne   and  DOsseldorf.  canals  with  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  the  ^^cheldt, 
From  Cologne  to  Wcsel  its  course  is  mostly  Meuse,  and  Danube;  and  on  extensive  trade  is 
N.  N.  W.,  thdugh  very  tortuous.    From  Wesel  carried  on  upon  all  these  as  well  as  the  chief 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland  it  Hows  in  a  N.  W.  navigable  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  Main,  Ruhr, 
direction.     Helow  Cologne  the  Rhine  is  navi-  and  Keckur.     The  annual  tralHc  of  the  whole 
gable  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  the  fall  from  amounts  to  5,250.000  t<»ns,  of  which  3.500,000 
thence  to  its  mouth  is  only  about  4  inches  ])er  belong  to  the  Rhine  excluMvely.    Switzerland, 
mile,  and  the  current  consequently  extreme-  Baden,    France,    Bavaria,    Hesse-Darmstadt, 
ly  sluggish.     Shortly  after  entering  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Holland  idl  lay  toll  duties  on  ves- 
near  the  village  of  Pannerden  about  200  m.  sels  and  goods  passing  their  boundaries ;  but 
from  its  moutli,  the  Rhino  divides  into  two  of  late  years  these  duties  have  been  greatly  re- 
anns,  the  southern  of  wliich  takes  the  name  duced.    The  Rhine  is  renowned  for  the  pic- 
of  Waal,  and  the  northern  preserves  the  name  turesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  upiKT 
of  Rhine.    The  Waal  is  here  210  yards  broad,  and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  is  annually 
while  the  Rhino  is  only  114  yards,  and  about  visited  by  a  great  multitude  of  tourists.    It  is 
J  of  the  volume  of  water  runs  into  the  former,  navigated  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to  various 
«\iter  tliO  separation  the  Rhine  Hows  X.  N.  W.,  companies  which  ply  between  the  principal 
and  near  Arnhem,  12  m.  lower  down,  it  agam  towns  on  its  banks.     It  is  crossed  at  several 
divides  into  the  Yssvl,  which  runs  N.  to  the  points  by  pontoon  bridges,  and  many  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  luid  the  Rhine,  which  Hows  W.  principiU  places  on  either  side  are  connected  by 
At  Wyck,  about  30  m.  lower  down,  the  Rhino  railroads.    There  is  groat  discrepancy  among 
divides  fur  the  third  time,  into  the  Leek  and  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
Kromiue  Ryn  (Crooked  Rhine),  the  former  of  mouths  by  whieh  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
which  is  the  larger  river.    The  Kromme  Ryn  fonnerly  llowed  into  the  Fea.     Some  speak  only 
nms  N.  AV.  to  Utrecht,  where  it  di\ides  for  tho  of  two ;  others  siiy  there  were  three ;  and  Cic- 
last  time  into  the  Vecht,  whieh  flows  to  tho  ear  states  that  there  were  severid  branches. 
Zuyder  Zee.  and  the  Oudo  Ryn  (Old  Rhine),        RJIINOCKJiOS  (Gr.   (ny,  nosi\  and  ircpar, 
whieh  ci»iitirines  westward  i»:u<t  Levden.    Tlio  honi),  a  pachyderm  mammal,  surpassed  in  size 
mouth  of  the  Uude  Ryn  was  formerly  obstruct*  among  present  terrestrial  aninuils  only  by  the 
ed  by  dunes  or  san<l  hills,  and  tho  river  did  not  elei)hant,  and  i»erhaps  by  tho  hipjtopotamus. 
reach  the  sea;  but  in  IhOT  a  canal  was  cut  Tho  head  is  long  and  triangular,  and  from  the 
through  them,  and  it  now  coummnicates  with  upper  surface  of  the  end  of  tho  nose  there 
the  North  sea  at  Katwyk,  a  few  miles  X.  W.  springs  a  single  or  diniblo  horn,  composed  of  a 
from  Leyden.     Beloro  it  begujs  to  form  tho  8<»lidmassof  agglutinated  hairs  or  horny  tibres; 
delta  tho   lower  Kliino  is  augmented  by  tho  this  is  t^npported  on  tho  nasal  bones,  thouch 
Erft,  Ruhr,  an-I  LipiH>,  all  of  which  are  naviga-  not  connected  with  thorn,  belonging  entirely 
ble.    The  Ys>el  waa  originally  a  canal  cut  by  to  the  skin  and  removed  with  it;  it  is  often 
Drusus  to  unite  the  Rhine  with  the  river  now  more  than  8  feet  long,  and  gently  curved  back- 
called  Oude  Yssel  (Old  Yssel).     The  Lock,  or  ward,  and  so  sharp  as  to  make  it  a  very  formi- 
middle  brant-h  of  the  Rhino,  was  also  originally  dablo  weaiK>n ;  when  there  are  two  horns,  the 
a  canal  made  by  the  Roman  general  Corbulo ;  hinder  is  mmh   tiio  shorter.    There  are  no 
but  in  A.  I>.  b^iO  its  bed  was  so  much  enlarged  canuie  teeth.  an«l  tho  incisors  sometimes  fall 
by  a  flood  that  it  boeamo  the  main  stream,  out  when  tho  animal  is  full-grown ;  the  molars 
The  delta  of  tho  Rhino  i:4  bounded  X.  by  tho  are  :  2,  with  lunate  ridges;  the  nose  is  blunt 
Zuyder  Zee,  K.  by  the  Yssel,  S.  by  the  Waal  and  and  rounded,  and  the  upper  lip  elongated  and 
Meu>o,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea;  it  conipre-  Very  movable;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  tho  ears 
bends  tho  tliree  Dutch  provinces  of  Xurth  and  moderate,  tippeil  with  rigid  h:drs;  the  body  is 
Siuth  Holland  and  Ctrecht.  and  about  ^  of  very  bulky,  the  legs  short  and  stn>ng.  and  the 
Gelderlantl,  all  of  which  country  would  he  sub-  feet  8-toed  with  as  many  brood  hoofs ;  the  tail 
jeet  to  inundations  were  it  not  protected  by  is  short,  round  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally 
embankments.    These  embankments  begin  in  towani  the  end.  and  hairy  at  tho  tip;  on  tho 
tho  Prusslmi  district  of  DQsseldorf,  extend  hind  feet  are  sebaceous  ghinda  o|)cniug  on  the 
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;«5tc-rior  surface,  ia  «  soccnlated  inversion  of  menageries,  and  has  been  trained  to  perform 

ihe  skin,  as  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  feet  simple  tricks  by  modem  showmen,  but  its  in- 

r*f  sheep :  the  nuunma  are  two,  and  inguinal,  telligence  is  far  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  elephant; 

The  ikia  is  naked,  very  rough  and  hard,  di\ided  though  these  two  animals-are  said  to  have  a  nat- 

'vi*o  lirze  folds  which  give  to  the  animal  a  urol  antipathy  to  each  other,  they  agree  very 

<jt!^id  appearance ;  it  is  imper\ious  to  the  well  together  in  confinement.    The  Java  rhino- 

cjxs  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  will  turn  the  edge  ceros  (&  Sondaieu9^  Horsf.),  with  a  single  horn, 

of  A  ffword.  and  is  impenetrable  to  ordinary  is  confined  to  Java ;  the  epidermis  is  arranged  in 

niAkec  bolleta.      The  stomach  is  large  and  pentagonal  shields.    The  Sumatran  rhinoceros 

-txiiir,  the  intestinal  canal  8  times  as  long  as  \R.  SumatrensiSy  Cuv.)  is  a  smaller  species  with 

•jjft  body,  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  greatly  two  horns  and  a  comparatively  smooth  skin. — 

Lerdop^  the  large  intestine  very  wide,  and  The  black  African  rhinoceros  ()?.ftic<>rwM,Iinn.; 

•-*  csecam  sacculated.    The  ribs  are  19  pairs,  B.  AfrieannSy  Camper),  the  horele  of  the  8.  Af- 

i      'jic  ilLic  b(»nes  very  wide,  and  the  femur  with  rican  aborigines,  has  two  horns,  and  a  smoother 

\ :romincnt  ridge  on  the  oater  border  termi-  skin,  wrinkled  instead  of  folded ;  the  incisors 

-Jrmjr  in  a  hook-like  process  and  with  the  are  either  latent  or  fall  away  early ;  the  horns, 

ZTcai  trochanter  exceedingly  prolonged ;   the  which  as  in  the  other  species  occur  in  both 

:Ltr]»r  t«vth  seem  to  be  developed  in  on  inverse  sexes,  are  brightly  polished  by  rubbing  against 

:<io  to  the  horns ;  the  brain  is  large,  but  the  the  trees,  and  the  posterior  is  only  I  the  length 

.-btfzve  size  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  the  of  the  anterior,  the  latter  being  rarely  more 

zpper  and  anterior  ]>ortion,  is  less  than  in  the  than  18  inches.    The  general  color  in  the  male 

c^ifaant.  The  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  warm  is  black,  in  the  female  pale  yellowish  brown 

nfiocis  of  Asia  and  Africa,  living  with  the  ele-  with  purplish  tints  on  the  head,  and  the  groins 

pijot  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  herbage  and  flesh-colored ;  the  head  seems  too  deep  in  pro- 

ktfr  twin's  and  shrubs.    It  is  a  peaceable  ani-  portion  to  its  length,  giving  it  a  very  clumsy 

sil  unless  when  irritated;  it  then  charges  appearance;   the  upper  lip  is  scarcely  at  all 

u^-a  its  enemy  with  the  head  down  and  the  prolonged ;  the  neck  short  and  thick,  with  a 

i-jra  forward :  though  not  very  active,  its  great  deep  furrow  where  it  joins  the  head,  and  a 

Tfidic  and  strength  make  it  a  formidable  as-  rudimentary  hump  on  the  shoulder.     In  size 

vilizit.  and  a  match  even  for  the  elephant,  and  habits  it  resembles  the  Indian  species ;  it 

Tztt  senses  uf  smell  and  hearing  are  so  acute,  was  formerly  found  even  on  the  slopes  of  Table 

ms  the  hunter  must  approach  against  the  mountain,  but  has  now  been  driven  far  beyond 

"rzipi  and  in  perfect  silence,  else  the  shy  animal  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  into  the  interior, 

rZl  be  aLurmed  and  retreat ;  it  is  hunted  for  where  it  is  seldom  molested.    They  keep  con- 

rvn  by  Earopeans,  and  the  natives  eat  the  cealed  by  day,  wandering  at  night  in  search  of 

^e4L  and  sell  the  skin  to  traders  for  the  man-  water  and  food,  especially  the  branches  of  the 

cifcsre  of  canes,  whips,  and  defensive  armor,  wait-a-bit  thorns ;  the  gait  is  equal  to  that  of  a 

AS-i  the  L'>ms  for  boxes  and  cups.    In  its  na-  good  horse,  and  when  disturbed  the  head  is 

tre  forests  the  rhinoceros  has  a  tortoise  like  carried  hijrh ;  they  are  usually  seen  singly  or 

iT'T^s^an  ^e,  with  its  stolid  expression,  slow  in  pdrs.    They  are  suspicious  and  savage,  at- 

^'Teaie:^:^.  thick  armor,  short  legs  and  tail,  tacking  the  traveller,  and  so  lean  tliut  the  llesh 

:Zii  rarve<l  upper  lip.— -Several  species  have  Ls  rarely  eaten ;  wherever  the  footprints  are 

:rK£  d-£$-'ribe<l.  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  seen,  the  ground  and  bushes  are  found  torn 

sc^!*-h''mtrd  or  Indian  rhinoceros  (R.  uni-  up;  this  they  do,  not  from  rage,  but  in  a  mere 

'vrii*.  Linn- ;  B,  IndicuA,  Cuv.).    This  animal  wanton  display  of  strength,  as  a  bull  gores  the 

rifcs^rcs  abc»nt  12  feet  in  length,  with  a  cir-  earth  with  his  horns ;  they  also  diir  the  ground 

mftrence  of  the  same,  and  a  height  of  6  feet ;  with  the  fore  feet,  throwing  it  backward  in 

*j.-s  -kin  U  very  thick,  arranged  in  broad  folds  the  manner  of  a  dog.     Dr.  A  Smith,  in  his 

z.  aii-y  T'lrts-  rough  and  tuberculated,  and  of  *•  Zoology  of  South  Africa,'^  makes  3  species; 

I  i*e5>  pKirj'lish  gray  color.    It  was  well  known  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  that    all  the  species 

t>  ihe  an^  lects,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  made  by  naturalists  beyond  two  are  based  on 

•.ii  zuicym   or  rtem  of  the  sacred  writings,  mere  dilferences  in  size,  age,  and  direction  of 

liytLzii  n-.:  r»f  the  Arabian  poets,  which  was  horns,  which  vary  much  within  the  limit  of  a 

-:i*r  a  wild  bull  or  antelope.    It  leads  a  tiuiet  sincrle  species.    The  B.  teitloa  (A.  Smith)  is  a 

=:i  ^!c2t  life,  wallowing  on  the  marshy  borders  rather  smaller  species,  with  two  horns  nearly 

f  riT«r«  and  Lakes,  and  bathing  in  their  wa-  equal  in  length,  with  more  slender  head  and 

:cr* :  i:  mo^es  slowly,  the  head  carried  low  as  longer  neck  than  in  the  borcle ;  the  general 

■^  tie  h-:<r :  it?  strength  enables  it  to  pass  with  color  is  pale  brownish  yellow,  witli  a  black 

-Ai^  rhroozh  the  thickest  jungles:  it  is  found  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  the  upper 

:=.  :ie  w^rfj^r  parts  of  continental  India.    In  \\\}  is  elongated;  it  is  a  swit\.  tierce,  and  dan- 

i^-.tlvh?'.  «-=T»ccially  if  taken  young,  it  is  gentle,  gerous  animal,  comparatively  rare,   and   not 

•:  "^rdl-i-zit.  i:'d  .rrateful  for  kind  treatment,  with  found  further  south  than  lat.  25 \ — The  white 

'.•xw-^iiaI  liTjzjsmB  of  rage  without  apparent  rhinoceros  (B.  simus,  Burch.).  the  mohyohoo  of 

•!.::«*:  ::  \s  fad  of  breadi  firuit,  and  particu-  the  Bechuanas,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus;  the 

-ir:j  of  *"3rc*rt«.  cjllecting  and  holding  its  food  ct>lor  is  pale  brownish  white,  with  purplish 

IT  tii«  ;&;^  spper  lip ;  it  is  not  unconmion  in  tints  on  the  shoulders  and  posterior  porta  \  tli^ 
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head  is  coinparativfly  Ion*?  niul  slender,  the  <H)ntinent;  several  species  are  deacrilied  by  Prof, 

face  coiicavt',  lorolioad  convex,  neck  lonjr  witli  Jx-idy  and  (ithers  from  the  tertiary  of  Ncbrai»kii 

3  well  niarki'd  wrinkles  on  nape,  the  imso  and  the  neijrhborinp  territories.  The{;:enusf/<f«- 

truncated,  tlio  upper  lip  iK-rlectly  stjuare  and  mothrhnn  of  Fischer  i)robably  conies  near  if 

ox-like,   and    the   shoulders   with    a    distinrt  not  in  the  rhinoceros  family ;  judjrhip  from  the 

hump;  the  horns  are  twd,  the  first  very  lonj?  teeth,  and  the  size,  form,  and  thickness  of  jaw, 

and  pointed,  the  second  just  behind  it,  short  it  must  have  been  an  animal  <»f  hi'avy  ])r(if»or- 

and  obHi>e.     This  is  a  rare  sped i-s,  timid,  un-  tions,  with  the  size  and  habits  of  the  rhino- 

suspeclini:,  easily  captnrod  on  account  of  its  cer<)8,andes.sentially  herbivorous;  it  was  found 

slow  nu)venu  iits,  and  much  prized  bv  the  na-  in  Siberia. 

tives  for  its  lat  llesh;  the  fond  is  principally        RIlIN'OCEPwOS  BIRD,  one  of  the  names  of 

gra-js.     TIic  Ucchuanas  call  the  rhimx-eros  by  the  African  get nis  hujihntjti  (Liun.).     (See  Ox- 

thejjeueral  liiwnn  kjIl  dm kuroo.    The  best  friend  pecker.)    It  makes  a  harsh  cry  in  the  ear  of 

of  this  tininuil  is  a  bird,  which  warns  it,  nleep-  the  sleepinf;  rhinoceros,  which  awaking;  n:»Le8 

injr  or  wakin^r,  ()f  the  approach  of  danjrer;  it  otV  into  the  forest  to  escape  the   hunter;   it 

iif  called  rhinoceros  bin!,  and  is  described  un-  i)erches  on  the  taiimars  back,  returning  when 

der  that  tit h'. — The  rhinoceros  ]>layfd  an  im-  frightened  or  swept  olF  by  tlie  branclus,  and 

I>ortaiit  part  aniou}^  the  animals  of  the  tertiary  remains  with  it  all  night.    Camming  says  he  has 

and  diluvial  epoi-hs,  numerous  species  of  largo  often  shot  the  rhinoceros  at  midnight  at  foua- 

size  occupying  cold  countriesof  Europe,  where  tains,  imd  that  these  birds,  imagining  **chuku- 

they  now  could  not  exi>t.    Since  1781  nuiny  roi>''  was  asleep,  would  remain  until  morning, 

fragments  have  been  ftanid  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  on  his  approaching,  before  faking  llight, 

France,  Kngland,  and  I*u>si:i.    A  few  species  they  wouM  try  to  awaken  him  fr»ni  hi^  deep 

have  been  detected  in  the  h>wer  mioceno  of  f-leep.     This  bird  also  attends  the  hippo]H>ta- 

France,  t»f  which  the  li,  ittpiruiu;*  (l*omel),  of  mus,  for  the  similar  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 

tlie  size  of  a  tjipir,  belonged  to  Kaup's  group  ticks  nnd  other  ]>arasites  which  infe>t  the  skin. 
of  tforof/tcrimn,  characterized  by  2  large  in-        lllIINOPLASTY.     See  Attopiasty. 
ciiors  in  eai  h  jaw,  4  tocs  on  the  anterior  feet,        KII01>E  ISLAND,  one  of  tlie   1:3  origins] 

nnd  proliably  by  a  very  snudl,  if  any,  nasal  states  of  the  American  I'liion,  and  the  smallest 

horn.     In  the  upper  mio«ene  of  Franco  and  of  the  o4of  which  theTniim  is  n«»\v  comiK>.«ed. 

Gennany  oreur  many  species  which  i>e  Tdain-  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts.  S. 

ville  has  united  into  the  single  Ji.  inrUintM,  by  tlio  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 

without  b(»ny  partiti«m  between  the  mx-trils,  Connecticut,  and  lies  between  lui.  41^  18  and 

with  2  large  inci.Mirs  in  each  jaw  aud  J5  toes  on  42'  3    N.,  and  long.  71^  b  anil  71"  53  W. ; 

all  the  feet.     Ill  the  pliocene  of  France  and  extreme  length   X.   and  S.  47i   m.,  greatest 

England  are  sjiecie-*  without  bony  nasal  ]»arti-  brea<lth  E.  and  A\'.  -10  m. ;  area,  exclusive  of 

tion  and  wiMi  moderate  inciM»rs,  lil;e  the  L\  Narraganset  bay,  which  divides  the  state  into 

mfffirfti/tUM  tC'iiv.).      The   best   known   fo>-il  two  unequal  parts,  l.OJfii^^  sq.  m.,  or  b:V>.840 

hpecies  is  the  7/.  ^<V/ff>r/<//«'M  (C'uv.),  of  the  di-  acres,  of  which  3*20, y^S  acres   an-    Inqiroved. 

luvial  deposit •<  of  Sil»eria  and  the  most  of  Eu-  The  i>opulation  in   17:>»>  was  IT.?':  5  ;  in  17M, 

rope,  contemporary  with  tlie  nnimmoth.    The  40,414:  hi  1770,  Clt.()7.S;  in  ITt'M,  »;s.s25:  in 

most  remarkable  s'pecimen  wa«*  foun<l  in  17><1  1hm»,  r.i)a»J2;  in  ISln,  7r).lss;  in  1S::0,  83.«i50; 

in  arctic  Siberia  by  a  hunter;  the  body  was  in  lx'M\  l»7,212;  in  lsi(»,   los.s:>ii:    in    ifciSO, 

well  prcerxed  and  hall'  buried  in  tlie  frozen  147.515;  and  in  1M»0.  174,«»1«».     According  to 

sand,  in  lat.  «il '  N.;  it  was  llij  fe»  t  loin'.  uith  the  ccn<u<  of  isoo,  the  population  in  that  year 

a  skin  like  leather  covered  >\ith  short  hair;  was  distributed  a**  foHows: 


the  nasd  bones  curved  in  front  of  the  n«Ke  to    

unite  with  the  intermaxilhiries.  and  I  lie  parti-       c«;!M:.i. 
tion  between  the  no-tiils  was  bony  to  the  ex- 


4AC0       s.rw      rr       i.v.  !    Afc 
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tremity,  giving  ;:real  s«>lidity  t«»  the  iii'-e  lor  Y^f^^^,,\            41;;,, 

the  support   ol"  the  large  horns:    the-e  were  Kint....' .*.'.*    w^ 

two,  furtlier  separated  than  in  theliviuL'  spe-  ^''"ir/rt...  joiMi  J*'.^;^  ■   ^».'»'J      f--;;-"      <« 

cies;  the   iMci-nrn  tell   out  in   tin-  adults,  and  WiL-hin-ion     V.»:u       lMI»s  |    1\1-J9  j    •>•■.       «it.i 

tlie  svmphv-i^of  the  lower  jaw  was  verv  hmir;  , ! 

comin;;  luar.^t  t<.  iIk-  A'.  f.i,..n.!,  of  AlVi.-a.  it  T..inl.....   sJ.=w    ^^i!B^    ^.^wM.l>:l  J^'-L'^T'' 

had   a   h)n::er   and   narrower  cranimn.   more  The  princip.il  cities  and  villages  are  l*rovideiJ<Ht?. 

bulky  b<»dy,   and   shorter  and  sfnuter   limbs.  Newport.  Bristol.  AVarren,  ^a^^  tucket,  Wtnin- 

It  occur •<  in  dlhiviid  >and%  in  caverns,  and  in  socket,    Natick,    LonsdaK-,    and     Tawcatuck. 

bone  breccia.     This  genus  ha^^  al>>>  bci-n  found  Khode  Ishmd  was  formerly  the  alcMle  of  the 

in  the  tertiary  aiid  diluvial  dep(MtN  of  A-ia :  Narraganset    Indians,   a  larire   and    powerful 

('anthyaiid  Falcoiier  describe  4  ^peiie-*  among  tribr.  of  which  there  U  a  small  remnant.     In 

the  Sivalik  hilN  ot' nurthern  llin<io^tan.     The  17011  the  s.achein  Niuegret  gave  a  quitclaim  to 

ino>t  siii::uhtr  fact  ill  connection  wiih  the  ;:eo*  the  culniiyof  all  the  Indian  lamN,  i  xcept  a  res- 

hi^'ical  distrihutiftii  i>{  the  rhinocent*^.  is  its  o«  -  ervation  in  the  town  of  ('harlcHrown,  portionf 

curreiice  during  tlie  diluvial  period  in  Aiuer-  of  which  ha\e  from  time  to  time  beiH  sold. 

Jua^  Jiko  the  elephant  not  now  existing  i>n  lii's  Of  this  there  remains  2.Gb5  acres.  037  of  which 
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ire  arable,  and  the  remainder  swamp  and  tim-  bear  rule  over  them  bnt  the  power  of  this 

bcr  lan«i«.     The  tribe  embraces  122  souls,  di-  colony." — ^The  rivers  in  the  state  are  small,  yet, 

T>ir<l  Iu;>'>  34  families,  all  of  which  are  of  mixed  having  considerable  falls,  their  waters  are  used 

V.  ->L    Tfiey  possess  a  church  and  a  school  over  and  over  again  during  their  whole  course 

L.>-*s^.  tii*l  :iVioat  a  third  of  the  tribe  can  read  for  manufacturing  purpose.'.     The  Pawtucket 

i"i  1  wriTe. — Narraganset  bay,  which  divides  the  or  Blackstone  river  rises  in  Massachusetts,  mns 

iii't  iri!.»  two  unequal  parts,  extends  X.  from  south,  and  flows  into  Providence  river.    At 

:i=  A::ar.ric  oc-:-an  a  distance  of  30  m.    It  is  Pawtucket  it  has  a  fall  of  from  30  to  40  feet, 

r-rji  :\  1 9  12  m.  wide,  and  holds  in  its  embrace  below  which  it  bears  the  name  of  Seekonk 

•-ir  :-/»:.  is  i>f  Aquetneck,  or  Khode  island,  Ca-  river.    The  Woonasquatucket  and  Mooshassuck 

1  i:..-v..  Prudence,  and  sevenU  smaller  ones,  discharge  themselves  in  a  cove  within  the  city 

T:.-.  ir*t  named,  which  has  been  called  the  of  Providence  which  flows  into  Providencse 

-EdTH  '*:  Ams:ric;u"  is  15  m.  long,  from  3  to  3i  river.    Pawtuxet  river  enters  Narraganset  bav 

:i.wid-.-.  and  cmtains  about  50  sq.  m.   Near  its  6  m.  below  Providence.    It  courses  through 

>.  t:A  ia  N\wp»trt,  the  most  celebrated  watering  the  central  parts  of  the  state  and  abounds  with 

{■".*ce  in  r!ic  Union,  which  is  resorted  to  by  thou-  falls;  hence  it  is  used  to  its  full  extent  for 

and?  I '!"  inv.-ilids  and  the  fashionable  during  the  mills  and  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  estab- 

rjnai.^r  m  •nth*.     Newpnrt  harbor,  which  lies  luiliment-*.    Pawcatuck  river  waters  the  S.  W. 

bvTjrcr'Li  Canonicut  and  Rliodo  i^land,  is  ono  section  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Stonington 

"f  tijc  nnts:  in  the  world.    Its  depth  of  water,  harbor.    Along  its  course  are  many  thriving 

Tii-h  L*  s:;3cient  for  the  lar^rc-st  ships,  its  fa-  manufacturing   villages.    Providence  river  is 

dlxj  if  a.-cess  witii  all   winds,  its  excellent  the  northern  arm  of  Xarragansot  bay,  and  is 

iir^bjraj'/.  its  means  of  rapid  communication  navigable  to  the  city  of  Providence  for  ships  of 

<:l,  all  p  ir:s  of  the  country,  and  its  abundant  1,500  tons  burden. — Tlio  surface  of  the  state  is 

sjj-ljt  «»f  fresh  water,  have  recommended  it  to  generally  rough  and  hilly,  but  has  no  elevations 

•.ic/jvcrnirt'int  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  great  which  can  with  proi)riety  be  called  mountains. 

--iTi!  establishment.     It  is  now  protected  by  Mt.  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Indian  king 

T'.r.  WoliN^tt  on  Goat  island,  and  by  the  lar^rer  Philip,  near  Bristol,  is  a  considerable  elevation, 

:''r!^  v»::oa  near  its  entrance  known  as  Fort  but  the  hills  near  Woonsocket  in  the  north, 

A'l^-n-.  tSe  latter  a  work  of  great  strenjrth.  and  Ilopkins  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 

•>:  iLe  < "Tip  (site  shore  of  Canonicnt  is  Fort  have  a  greater  height  above  the  sea.    The 

3r own  nil'  trie  "  Dumpling"  rocks,  u-^ed  in  the  other  hills  are  comparatively  of  slight  eleva- 

Ti-  of  1>12.  bnt  now  in  a  state  of  ruin.    Ca-  tion,  and  are  often  covered  with  soil  to  their 

z  zi^il  U  7  m.  long  and  about  1   m.  wide,  very  summits,  exposing  but  a  few  naked  rocks 

r.":Itfr..e  ia!:ind  lies  S".  E.  of  Canonicut,  and  is  on  their  sides.    The  western  portions  of  the 

:" !  .-*«  ext  .-nt.    Prt»jecting  southward  from  the  state  are  very  uniform  and  simple  in  their  geo- 

t:!-::!*.-!!  •»:!  the  E.  is  an  extensive  peninsula  logical  character,  the  primary  strntifled  and 

V  ::  ':i  diTi-l:^  Xarrairan-et  bay  and  fonns  Mt.  unstratitied    rocks  generally  prevailing    wit^ 

3  '.i  b-ty.  i;:  :'io  lieail  of  wliicli  Taunton  river  great  uniformity.    Cumberland,  on  the  contr 

•V-ir.-.     «.):i  !  hi <  i-j  tlie  flourishing  town  of  Fall  ry,  is  a  very  complicated  geological  disti' 

rlT-.r.  partly  i:i  Muss.i^-hii setts.     The  Khodo  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the 

l'l:z:l  1't:\  -n  i*.  by  mutuftl  agnemeiit,  about  logical  formation  which  distinguishes  r 

•  ► ':e  C-'Ivl  T  »  M;i*^achu-ctr*.    This,  with  the  eastern  Massachusetts  extends  to  the  nc' 

-  .--:■  r:  t'»  lil-'de  Isjand  of  tlio  town  of  Paw-  ])arts  of  Khodo  Island.    The  southern  '^.fion 

:-.:i-::  a.rA  pirt  of  Seekonk.  settles  a  contro-  is  chietiy  of  a  later  era.    Anthracite  cP.'^f  an 

"rr-y  *.  f  t'.v.i  centuries  with  re««pect  to  tlie  E.  inferiorquality  exists  in  Cumberland  aj'^^^tli^ 

i-.'i^ry  '.'f  liho'le  Island.     In  diflerent  parts  i^land  of  Rhode  Island,  in  both  ^f  ^J.]^  ]ocal- 

■:  VirraiT-ri-e:   bay  are  several   other  small  itics  it  has  been  niineil  to  a  considerai  ^  ^,2^^^*^^., 

!-lj- i*.     AV«-:t  11  m.  S.  E.  of  Point  Judith  It  occurs  in   the  same  graywackojp*'    j^^jq^ 

>  rj.  '?-i  :-!.irjL  7m.  lonj  anil  4  ni.  wide,  which  witii  the  Massachusetts  coal.     Ironj^.    ^^'f'*-  .nd 

i-  :.':■.   '•  se.vr?:-«l  by  a  lar^re  salt  pond.     Tlie  in  stveral  pbue^.     Liiiiostone  abj|.  ^'-^'y 'V^*^* 

i-.i-i  ;»r.--  -  ir^T-.Tt   themselves  rhieflv  bv  fish-  northern  scctifiU,  and  there  are  s,  *^^^ds  in  th«>, 

'         "^  "lie. •>  in  CI msiderable  numbers  are  rais-  quarries    (»f   marble,   freestone,      "V  ^'■^'■'*-''^^*'H 
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batter,  and  cheese.  The  soil  of  the  idlands  is 
slotv,  yet  tlioy  are  the  most  productive  portions 
of  the  state.  There  is  very  little  alluvial  land. 
Pine  plains  are  foond  in  several  places.  Oak, 
walnut,  and  chestnut  are  the  prevailing  growth, 
with  some  pine.  In  the  S.  parts  are  some  largo 
cedar  swoiupH.  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  oats  ore 
the  princiind  cereals.  AVIicat  is  rarely  sown. 
On  the  wnolo  the  lands  are  bettor  adai>ted 
to  grazing  than  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  1860,  with 
the  number  of  sheep  and  of  horses  not  employ- 
ed in  farm  labor : 


ComtlML 


V*lao 
of 


V«la4 
of  (kroiing 


6«).675 


PwTl«lcnce.'  |7,«M2,714 

Newnurt...:  4,799.  ri5 

WaaUlnb'Uin !  8,4'2<\l.'*2r> 

Bristol I  1,S24,3n'S 

K«nt I  i;2lu,H}« 

_Total '  110.497,215   1571.430   $2,(WW,ori^  1  «2,fi00  |  4.90S 

— ^The  following  tabic  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state  pro- 
ducing to  the  value  of  $5(K)  or  more  annually, 
for  the  year  1800: 


Yu'o. 

Viimtwr 

liorp^t 

of 

«f 

kul  ca 

iro  Block. 

2.898 

futr*. 

♦7r2.(»oo 

8,4'^» 

4'.HJ.44o 

M,*>^ 

7S«) 

4'js.rrfvl 

l-^2iW 

19") 

liKl«»s7 

956 

127 

«.V2,r>77 

2,885 

41-2 

of  vessels  arrived  coastwise,  6,016.  Tl 
ports  consist  chiefly  of  mimufactured  go 
cotton  and  wool,  potatoes,  onions,  hoop 
apples^  &c. ;  the  imports,  of  molasses, 
coal,  cigars,  oil,  lumber,  fruit,  pig  and  ba 
ivory,  salt,  &c.  The  fisheries  are  consid< 
About  200,000  barrels  (»f  menhaden  are 
ally  taken,  which  are  sold  at  20  cents  a ' 
yielding  about  $40,000.  They  are  u» 
bait  for  mackerel  fishing,  for  oil,  and  fc 
nnro.  Of  other  fish,  there  arc  annually 
60,000  barrels  of  scnp,  one  qnarter  of 
are  used  for  manure;  200,000  blue  fish, 
aging  2J-  lbs.  each ;  and  8,000  lbs.  of  t 
These  are  chiefiy  sold  in  the  nuirkuts  ol 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence.  Bii 
mackerel  are  also  taken,  and  conmiand  a 
sale. — ^Tho  following  table  exhibits  the 
and  cost  of  the  railro:ids  lying  wli(»lly  t 
tiallv  within  the  state : 


ItiiilroaJ  cc^^toralifio^ 


Co 


Lrli|«:h  of 

in  mil^ft,         ^ 


44.(Ni  , 

44.ni  , 

1X.G0  ' 

rAon  I 


1. 


CMbU4>i. 


K<K  of  ' 

eiub-  I 

litliPl'U  , 


9. 

4.' 


InTtfMcd. 


Pravitleuce. 
Newport . . . 
WubfDtstoD 

Brlfttol 

K«Dt 

Total 


&90  i  |lr\121.1'» 
b9  I  'i^'JjkM 
72  l,790,2iK) 
72  9SA.35() 

M        S,6»5,900 


1,2US     t24.3M.195 


V&lu9 

ef 

rmw  maurial. 


ei7.240.o:iO 

&T5.:45 

2.447.M>'* 

l.:i95.2«» 

2.:4.*i,926 


'  Valuo 

cf 

.iniit:ai  iirnji:rt. 

$34.s72.:i35 
l,l>VJol 
8.SUI.149 
2,s2r^WS 

7,«:>J.4T9 


t24,41rt.(WI   '  |.'irt.ft70.2l2 


The  chief  water  power  in  the  state  is  in  Provi- 
dence and  Kent  counties;  and,  although  the 
streams  are  not  large,  they  have  considerable 
fall,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
rf\illcBt  extent.    Five  towns  in  Newport  co.  are 
mn  islands  where  there  are  no  streams,  lience 
in  i  limited  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
wclpuf^^^i^hig.    Beside    the   suj>erior  ad  van- 
sand,  4  of  Providence  co.  in  water  power,  the 
a  skin  'A^  is  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
the  na'«aP  power,  liaving  nearly  100  steam  en- 
nnite  wjifildoyed.    The  following   table  gives 
lion  <kinmB|f  *"  ^f   mills  devoted    to   partit-ular 
tri^    1  .-Ttf  manufacture,  together  with  some 


agricultund 


tatisties: 


OeaatUli 


C.  Moil 
Di:iU. 


PrnTiiU»nc« \/  j 

N^wpiirt Ai 

WuhlngUJii h 

Brlnol 

KCDt •     I 


^7 
9 

24} 


nii!:«. 


Imn 


nii; 


o3      I 


1 


ArT*t  of  im- 

provvil    Imid 

to  fnrmt. 

I04.IIVI 
52,5*74 

l4>r..4rj) 
ll.r.iM 
M,'.'96 


Total • ' 

Zrho  8t4to  luw  a  liini^'l  ''"•^'r'"  '•'•'«»nion;o, 

but  iU  c..a.ti.iK  trade  i:  ^'^•fn-;',' "V  *  i''" 
l>intr  ill  1HCI>  am..m.to<l  t.  MM*>  tons;  vnluo 
of  ftrcia..  i.niK.rt^  $C70.Cl».:;'f  exports  $i.- 
947.  TonnHpe  ont.rod  fr.M..forc.Kn  ports,  3i,- 
MTf  «lM«-d  for  foreign  poru2»,12< ;  nuiubor 


I'ri ivMiMico  aii'l  lituiton 

I'niviiK'iM'o  ainl  WorfOiftrr 

Provhlenrc,  Wfttron,  and  Uristol 

^'ew  Yurk,  rroviUcncv,  auil  lk«t«»u 

(Stoniri^ton) 

rrovWUncf,  ll.irlfonl,  nnil  Fisliklll... 

A  railroad  from  Newport  to  Fall  Kivtr, 
lias  lately  (Aug.  18G1)  been  chartere*!, 
soon  to  be  i>ut  under  contract. — On  Jan.  1. 
Ihoro  were  20  stock  and  mutual  insurance 
]»anios  in  the  state.    Tlie  cajutal  of  the  9 
companies  was  $1,200,000;  fire  risks  out 
ing,  $34,571>,81G;    marine    risks,   H31I 
fire  risks  outstanding  of  11  mutual  eomi 
$37,308,410.  Beside  these  companies  cha 
by  the  state,  there  were  37  insurance 
panies  chartered  by  other  states  having 
in  inimle  Island.    All  the  insurance  coin 
dning  business  in  the  state  are  under  the 
visi«»n  of  3  coniniisMoners.  There  are  I'O 
in  the  state ;  of  these  38  are  in  the  city  of 
idence,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1( 
450 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  .•*tate  C2,  with 
ital  of  $5,032.271) ;  total  capital,  all   pa 
$21.151,S7l>.   The  following  is  from  the  d 
made  on  Julv  1,  l^^Gl.     Bills  in  eircul 
$3,038,707;    deposits    $3.4t)0.S83;    debt 
to otlier  bank-*,  $1.02:i.757.     Kesouni s  : 
$2<s:J70.1i2;  specie,  $«25,rM2 :  bilN  of 
banks  and  deiio-^its  in  (»ther  banks,  $2,12- 
re:>l  estate,  !?<»lo,747;  other  property.  ! 
^\^.    There  U  always  a  large  amount  < 
posit  in  New  York,  whieh  is  coiiMdered  < 
aleiit  to  specie.     Ft»r  several  years  these 
have  paid  an  average  annual  dividend  of' 
cent.    Their  losses  have  been   small, 
are  in  the  state  21  institutions  for  savings 
ing  deposits  at  the  eloso  of  the  year  18 
the  amount  of  $i»,  103,760,  belonging  to  f 
depositors,  or  an  average  of  about  $259  tc 
dep"sit(>r. — There  are  240  ehun-hcs  in  the 
in  which  almost  all  ft»nns  of  religions 
are  represented.     There  are  cliurcli  Arco 
datiuns  for  about  1 10,000  i>ersou8,  and  the 


/ 
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K.'i  ..L-xrch  property  is  about  $1,300,000.    Tlie  sons  placed  here,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of 

3d|  t>t5«  are  t)ie  most  numerous,  having  nearly  the  expenses  of  such  poor  insane  as  the  towns 

■r-r  Lalf  ilie  whole  number.    The  Episcopalians  may  send.    The  Dexter  asylum  for  the  poor, 

iz  i  ?,oci;in  Catholics  have  both  increaseil  more  belonpingr  to  Providence,  is  also  a  spacious  etli- 

Ti-\-l'.r  :!:an  any  other  sects  durin;?  the  last  10  fice  of  brick  surrounded  by  extensive  groimds, 

;■/:>.'   T!ic  Cougrcgtitionalists  and  Methodists  the  gift  of  the  late  Knight  Dexter.    There  are 


upport 

".v^Lis.  sorvico*  are  held  tlicrein  at  stated  po-  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  25  benefi- 

-■  "l^.  altlj-'^Ti^Ii  tlicre  is  no  resident  Jewish  pop-  claries  now  receive  aid  from  the  state  at  these 

i'^-'.  •:!.    Thirre  i-i  a  small  Ilebrew  congregation  institutions.  The  reform  school  in  Providence, 

ii  Providence.    The  public  schools  of  tlie  state  established  in  1850,  is  for  juvenile  delinquents, 

ire  in  a  rt-'urishini^  condition.    The  number  of  whom  831  were  conomitted  from  its  fotmda- 

•  f  j^ii»l  districts  i<  3>»s  and  of  school  houses  tion  to  the  end  of  the  year  1859 ;  the  usual 

*•»:  ri;i:iilvr   of  schidars  attending  summer  number  in  the  school  is  from  175  to 200.    The 

>"ir!>,  ac«'ordinjr  to  the  returns  (»f  the  com-  inmates  arc  chieHy  employed  in  making  ar- 

"'?>■  ::or  in  Jan.  1801,  2-4,T2i5;  average  attcn-  tides  required  in  the  institution,  while  other 

'Ir.  e -•'»jX'4:  number  attending  winter  schools  goods  arc  sold.    The  state  contributes  toward 

:7.7"'.',  ,ivt'r;i«-e  attendance  21,'Jyi ;  nmnber  of  the  support  of  juvenile  delinquents  placed  here. 

:ii!v  t:ii'?\ers  in  summer  schools  10^,  of  female  There  is  al<o  a  Catholic  orphan  asylum  in  Prov- 

O':  in  winter  svhools,  23S  male  and  357  fe-  idence,  and  in  Cranston,  just  below  the  city 

sile.    Tl.e  <:'.te  Iku:  a  permanent  school  fund,  limits,  a  large  building  is  nearly  finished  for 

ir.'iJly  ir-vo-ite  1  in  bank  and  city  stocks,  of  the  education  of  Catholic  boys. — ^The  state  has 

^45. 1 -O.     Tl;o  interest  of  the  state's  part  of  an  excellent  system  of  returns  of  births,  mar- 

ti;;  rriit.'l  S:;it..s  surjilus  revenue  (known  as  riages,  and  deaths.    According  to  the  registra- 

:'-,:  L".  S.  deposit  fund),  together  with  the  pn>-  tion  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1859 

^-I-i  •  'f  t!ie  iiiiiitia  conimuLition  tax,  and  the  (the  last  publishe<l),  the  number  of  births  was 

•^i  -jvci^cd  fr'>ia  auctioneers,  are  appropriated  4,324  (males  2.209,  females  2,097,  17  sex  un- 

:>  :Le  ;'-''!ic  s^.hjols.    The  amount  appropri-  known).    Of  these,  2,020  were  of  American 

it.-J   izi  1^00   by  the  state   was  $49,990.86;  ^rentage,  1,990  of  foreign,  and  286  of  mixed. 

^•.j::::Z  r:i:«:-d  by  town  taxes,  $95.872.51 ;  re-  Number  of  marriages,  1,572,  of  which  1,017 

jL-:ry  :,ixcs,  $11.5:38.59;  rate  bills,  $0,831.02;  were  between  Americans,  508  between  foreign- 

IjI-riCe  from  htst  y^ar,  $4,125.23  ;  making  the  ers,  and  136  between  Americans  and  foreign- 

;-.>:i;  a:^  ..T:r*t  fromall  sources  $108,305.21.    Of  ers.     Whole  number  of  deaths,  2,270  (1,148 

tiis  Sim  :!ierc  wa-:  expended  on  school  houses  males.  1,121   females);  of  these,  1,378  were 

f"».72!*.0-^.     A  state  norra:d  scho<»l  was  es-  Americans  and  825  foreigners.    The  average 

u  li-hc-i  i:i  Pr»vidoiice  in  1S54,  but  has  since  age  of  all  the  deaths  was  31.39  years;  of  the 

':'^rr.  rer.-:  jvcd  to  Urist-'l.     There  are  no  pul»lic  males  30.45  years,  of  the  females  32.34  years. 

s.  j^lcMi^.-^  in  t}ic  s* are,  but  many  excellent  pri-  — The  government  of  tlie  state  is  ve>ted  in  a 

'_:c  «■:.:-*.     The  hiLrh  svhool  in   Providence,  general  a.ssembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and 

•  :"  rM- 1  *»y  the  city,  is  «»f  this  character.  At  house  of  reprci^entatives,  a  governor  (salary 
■'.  -  ::.-:>  ;:i-.»!i  aril  at  tiic  grammar  schools  $1,00«0,  lieutenant-governor  ($250),  secretary 
;.•.:_"  rn.:;  are  i-nparod  f<»r college.    The  only  of   state   ($1,000   and   fees),   attnrney-generiJ 

1*  .;.-   !::   tl.e  st;iV-  is  Brown  university,  in  ($1,200  and  fees),  and  treasurer  ($80<»).    They 

I'.-  vi  1.  :;■  e.    tSej  Hi:"WN- UxivF.i:siTV.J    There  are  all  elected  annually  in  April.    The  senate 

-».-.-  in  ■.:;■?  state  4  d.iily  and  17  weekly  and  consists  of  the  governor,  who  presides,  the lieu- 

?.■-.- --rrr.'.ly  iievr'i.iiT-er<:  3  of  the  firmer  and  tenant-governor,  and  one  member  from  each 

•  :  tL  .•  I;i*::t  a:v  in  Pro*.  ileTice.  The  oldest  city  and  town  in  the  state.  The  house  of  repre- 
:-  :'•; :  •■  N'ewj-'rr  Men-ury."  whi«'h  originated  sentatives  cannot  exceed  72  members,  and  con- 
.::  17' ^.  :;:id  i-  rtill  r.-urinued. — Tlie  Rhode  sists  of  oue  tor  every  2,200  inhabitants  of  every 
l''.j.'^l  state  pris-Jii  is  in  Providonee.  The  town  and  city,  and  one  additional  member  for 
:  :r^'  .-r  of  •••■rivict^  in  ir,  .I:m.  1,  l>>Of>,  was  every  fraction  of  every  town  and  city  exceeding 
^7:  ^ '  -liruittol  iliiring  t!:at  year,  20  ;  total  to  one  half  the  ratio  mentioned;  but  each  town  is 

j    Ja^.  1.  i'^'Jl,  'j'3.     Its  income  in  1  SCO  was  $16,-  entitled  to  at  least  <»ne  representative,  and  none 

!     V7i.2J:  expenses,  $13. 4^9;  actual  profit  to  the  can  have  more  than  12;  the  latter  number  is 

i  tfat«r  f:  -m  riiuviits'  labor,  $2.817.>>8.   The  labor  sent  bv  the  c 


$2.817.>>8.   The  labor  sent  bv  the  citvctf  Providence.   Theiiavofthe 

of  the  c»nvicTs  is  let  to  contract' ts  at  40  cents  members  is  $1  a  day  and  8  cents  for  everj'  mile 

m  day.     Tlie  charitable  and   retV»rm:Uory   in-  travelled.     The  general  assembly  holds  its  reg- 

*i:al:or.3  a.-e  in -ir  near  the  eity  of  Providence,  ular  ses-ion  in  Newport  commencing  the  last 

The  ni'.-r  1^1:1.. rtant  of  those  is  the  TUitler  hos-  Tuesday  in  May,  and  a  session,  by  adjournment, 

piLi!  f^r  triei:;sane.  which  is  well  endowed,  has  at  Providence  in  January  following.     The  par- 

3iio   ■•■;:Mi:ijs  and  spa^'ious  grounds,  ami  can  doning  power  is  ve>ted  exclusively  in  the  gover- 

*c-;  •.•rail,  fiat  e  ab"Ut  145  j»atients.      The  state  nor,  with  the  advice  and  ccmsent  of  the  senate. 

zi4kes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  annum  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 

•o  er..vi!c  theVovernur  to  aid  jioor  insane  per-  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  osaem- 
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blj  ahall  from  time  to  time  cstaLlis^h.  The  of  tbo  Northmen.  It  was  used  for  a  grist  mOI 
supreme  court  cuuaists  of  a  chief  justice,  with  by  the  settlers  wlio  accompanied  WilUams  and 
a  Balary  of  $2,500,  and  8  associate  justices  with  Coddiugton  to  Rhode  Island,  and  maj  have 
salaries  of  $1,800  each ;  tliey  are  elected  bj  been  erected  by  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
the  general  iifisembly,  and  hold  otlice  until  re-  celebrated  Dighton  rock,  on  Taunton  river,  a 
moved  by  a  resolution  of  botli  houses.  The  few  miles  from  Mount  Iloiie  bay,  bearing  a 
court  of  common  i>leas  in  each  of  the  5  coun-  variety  of  strange  figures,  has  been  claimed  by 
ties  is  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  supremo  the  Danisli  antiquaries  ns  a  memorial  of  the 
court.  In  Providence,  Newport,  and  AVoon-  visit  of  the  ancient  Northmen  under  Thorfin  in 
socket  ore  magistrates^  courts,  the  ju>tices  for  the  10th  century.  They  have  even  gone  so  far 
which  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and  as  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  name  of  tliiji  hero 
hold  their  otlices  for  one  year.  All  citizens  of  among  the  rude  sculptures  on  the  rock.  Rhode 
the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  without  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  the  year 
regard  to  color,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  $1 34,  1 030  by  Roger  Williams,  who  bad  been  baniahed 
or  renting  for  f  7  i)cr  annum,  and  all  native  from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  opinions  in 
citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  paying  either  political  and  religious  matters  at  variance  with 
a  proi>erty  tax  of  $1  or  a  voluntary  registry  those  of  the  rulers  in  that  colony.  He  left  Salem 
tax  of  $1,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  2  years,  suddenly  in  the  winter,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
and  6  months  in  the  town  in  which  they  oiler  England,  and  after  remaining  t^veraf  months 
to  vote,  are  legally  authorized  voters.  The  with  the  Indians  he  crossed  iSeckonk  river  in  a 
finances  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  April  log  canoe  with  5  associates,  sailed  around  to 
1,1861,  were  as  follows.  Receipts:  state  tax.  Providence  river,  and  fixed  his  habitation  on 
$66,671.94;  bank  tax,  $87,55l).3u ;  institutions  the  spot  where  Providence  now  stands.  This 
for  savings,  $11,893.47;  insuranco  companies,  was  so  called  by  Williams  in  grateful  acknowl- 
$7,180.35;  from  courts,  $11,079.47;  pedd1er»^  edgnient  of  *' God's  merciful  providence  to 
licenses,  $2,800;  interest  on  stocks,  $10,n40.(i8;  him  in  his  distress.-'  it  was  here  that  XVil- 
all  other  sources,  $6,0u5.41.  £xi>enditures :  sal-  liams  first  proelaimed  the  doctrine  that  magl»- 
aries,  $19,107.92;  general  assembly,  $H.4:U.81 ;  trates  and  other  civil  rulers  have  no  authority 
courts,  $36.252.92 ;  printing,  $3,:jr>4.97 ;  pub-  to  prescribe,  oi^oin,  or  regulate  religious  be> 
lie  scliools,  $49,990.81) ;  militia,  $14,281).2(> ;  re-  lief.  A  year  atUT  ho  was  foll(»wed  by  William 
form  school,  $9,800.56 ;  the  sup])()rt  of  the  Coddiugton  and  18  otliers,  who  were  also  per- 
insane,  indigent  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic,  secuted  and  forced  to  leave  Massachusetts  for 
$14,088.98;  all  other  ex|>enditures  $30,040.40.  religious  opinions,  deemed  io  behere^ies  there. 
Total  receipts,  $208,570.12;  total  payments,  By  the  advice  of  "W ill iams,  Coddiugton  and  his 
$235,797.35;  excess  of  i)ayments,  $27,227.23.  associates  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  ii4- 
The  valuation  of  ratable  property  is  as  ful-  and  of  Aquetneck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
lows:  Providence  co.,  $s5,529,0'Jo ;  Xewport  island,  and  took  up  their  re>idence  there. 
CO.,  $17,788,406  ;  Washington  co.,  $8,029,048 ;  Their  compact,  the  original  of  which  i^  pre- 
Bristol  CO.,  $ti,022,CS0 ;  Kent  co.,  $S,»;29,048;  served  in  the  secretary  of  Mate's  ollice  at  Prov- 
total  state  valuation,$120,579.370.  The  vulua-  idence,  bears  date  the  7ili  day  of  the  1st  month 
lion  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  $50,52r>,200 ;  (March),  10:J8,  and  is  signed  by  the  whole  par- 
of  Newport,  $10.484,400. — Tlie  Icelandic  sa-  ty.  Coddiugton  was  cho>en  chief  magistrate, 
gas,  or  ancient  historical  relations,  show  that  and  by  pnrsning  the  same  policy  us  that  of  the 
America  was  visited  by  the  Noriliinen  its  early  settlers  of  Pro\  idence.  he  induced  a  large  num- 
as  the  10th  and  thu  foHowing  centuries;  that  berof  emigrants  from  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
they  established  themsi'lves  upon  the  shores  and  Massachusett.s  l>ay  to  ctane  among  them, 
of  a  fine  bay,  and  called  the  country  Vinland,  A  tliird  si-tilemcnt  was  formed  at  "Wurwick  in 
fromthoabundanceof  wild  grapes  found  there.  1042,  by  a  ]»arty  an:ong  which  John  Greene 
Geographers  hu\e  recently  fixed  upon  Rhode  and  t^amnel  Ciorton  were  ])rominent.  Port*- 
Islaud  as  the  ancient  Vinland;  indeed,  if  reli-  mouth,  a(\joining  Newport,  was  settled  by 
ance  is  to  be  plaeed  on  the>o  sagitN  a  critical  CtHldington^s  party  at  the  s:ime  time  with  New- 
examination  of  them  leads  to  this  re>ult.  In  i>ort.  In  1042  'Williams  went  to  England,  and 
1524  Vera/zano.  coa.-ting  eastwanl  from  a  bay  in  the  foII«>wing  year  obtained  a  ]uitent  fur  the 
which  has  been  identitieda>  that  of  New  York,  united   government,  of  Providence,  New]>ort, 

{massed  up  an  ojiening  int(»  a  large  bay  where  and  PortMiiouth.   This  patent,  which  bears  date 

le  remained  a  fortnight.    There  is  little  doubt  March  14,  !«>}•"•,  was  not  acceptetl  until  1647. 

tliat  this  was  Narragansi*t  bay,  and  that   ho  It  continued  in  force  until   lOi'i:;.  wlun  John 

first  came  to  anchor  in  Newport  harbor.     Ho  Clark,  wlio  was  sent  by  the  colony  to  England 

held  a  friendly  interconrM>  with  the  natives,  for  the  ]MiriH»se,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a 

who  visited  his  ves!«i-l  in  great  numbers.     The  new    charter,    incoriM>rating    the    C4ilony    of 

country  was  then  very  thickly  populated.  'SUiuy  **Uhode  I.-land  and  Providence   Plantations.** 

believe  that  the  "old   stone  mill.*'  an  inter-  This  charter  continued  in  force,  and  was  the 

eating  ruin  in  Newport.  b>ng  the  puzzle  of  an-  only  constitution  of  the  state,  for  I7l^  ycars^ 

tiquaries,  is  the  work  ot'  >ome  of  the  early  In   1S42,  after  much  )»<»pu]ar  excitement,  at- 

£uropi*an  navigators  who  folbiwed  Veruzzono,  tended  by  an  insurrection  iik  which  Thomai 

while  the  i^anuJi  antitpiaries  claim  it  as  a  work  T^'ilaon  Dorr  was  the  leader,  the  present  con- 
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-r:"::  ioa  ira5  adopt e«l.  The  great  war  between  Greene,  who  distingnished  himself  chiefly  in  the 

!*.v  En^rlL-ih  settlors  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  southern  campaigns,  was  a  native  of  and  began 

XcT  Kij'!a:id  broke  ont  in  June,  1675.   Khode  his  military  career  in  this  state.    In  Dec.  1776, 

t'iL  I  siiiVred  severely  from  it.    Many  towns,  Rhode  Island  was  invaded  by  the  British  under 

rr.ir-?s.   and   zinii  houso?  were  burned,  and  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  occupied  New- 

f-nli.-s  \  r.rchorod.  Providence,  among  other?,  jiort  several  year?.    Gen.  Sullivan,  aided  by  « 

■ffi-  v~7^e^I.     The  war  only  terminated  with  French  Heet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  made  sev- 

::.  ZraTh  *f  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  eral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 

i  ;•  -rerf::!  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern  my,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  laid  siege  to 

•L  --:•   vf  N'.irr:i;ran«kt  bay.     This  celebrated  Newport,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 

*-  Lr-n   wr'iS  killed  in  Aug.  1676,  in  a  swamp  the  project.  Toward  the  close  of  1779  the  Brit- 

1  -r  Mt.  n  .2^e.  on  Narrag:m<et  bay.    But  the  ish  trooj^s  were  withdrawn,  and  the  following 

—tit  o -niv-t  in  this  Wiir,  and  which  decided  year  Rochambeau  arrived  with  6,000  French 

:ir  :a:-.-  of  t!ie  Indians,  took  place  in  December  auxiliaries.    Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the 

;.v-*   -.a   in  the  "  yarrairansct  country.*'  so  13  colonies  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 

'iT.:-!.  \zi  the  S.  part  of  the  st.ate,  the  seat  of  United  States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union 

t:.  r  jT-at  CiTi'l  i»:'werfnl  tribe  of  Narragansets.  on  May  29, 1790.   In  the  war  with  Great  Britain 

TL-.r:  :\-;-  Indians  had  collected  in  great  num-  in  1S12  the  state  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 

':-€  r-i  ir. !  f  .trtided  themselves,  on  a  rising  ground  victory  on  Lake  Erie  of  Commodore  O.  II.  Perry, 

'-   :!.'?  '  entre  of  a  dense  swamp.    Palisades,  a  native  of  tliis  state,  won  by  the  aid  of  a  party 

^•rj.fT-srirks.  and  a  bLickhouse  further  protect-  of  seamen  and  shipwrights  from  Rhode  Island. 

r-i  :h-n.     The  force  sent  ti)  opp-  .se  the  Indians  In  the  civil  war  of  18G0-'61,  she  sent  off  a  body 

":j.;ft^-i  of  13  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  troops  f(»r  t!ie  defence  of  Washington  3  days 

*f  ::i-jJry.  fr"m  tlie  colonies  of  Massachusetts  at\er  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  procla- 

Lzl  C  arircricat.  under  the  command  of  Gov.  mati»m  calling  upon  the  states  for  troops.    In 

"^".n-.! 'W.   of  Plym«u«h.     Rhode  Island  was  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  her  two  regi- 

;---^3  t^  this  exterminating  war,  and  was  mt-nts  and  the  governor  of  the  state  took  pjurt. 

1  •  -.vvr.  c  •r.*::!:*;^!  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other  RHODES  (ancient  and  modern  Gr.  RhodoB^ 

*  *  -.'.'.■^.     T::e  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  from  potow  a  rose),  an  island  belonging  toTur- 

■=■;:!  a  !?**  :n  killed.  wounde<l.  and  prisoners  key  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S.  W.  coast 

'  T.  :t  le-s-i  t!ian  1.0'.»0.  of  wh«»m  oOO  perished  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 

'.-  'io  ^jTue-.     The  cdonists  hist  from  200  to  channel  10  m.  wide.     It  is  between  lat.  35'  53' 

i  '  =,  :--^!  :'!':.g  many  s'lperi. )r  officers.    In  Jan.  and  36=  2S'  N.  and  long.  27"* 40'and  28'  12'  E. ; 

'-■'••■— "7.   >ir    Edmmd  Andros.   having    been  area,  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,000,  of  whom 

•u:z:«::T:-d  as  g-.vernor  of  Xew  England,  21.000  are  Greeks.  <i.  000  Turks,  and  1,000  Jews, 

y  -r  T .  rk.  iVo..  abr"L'dTed  the  charter  of  Rhode  all  of  the  two  latter  nationalities  residing  in  the 

!-'j:i  \.  wltii  :b  ■■>-  i.»f  other  o«»h»nies,  which  then  capital.    There  are  al-o  a  few  hundred  Franks 

':  ■  _"e  a  in  r*  ci'iTity,  g«*vernod  by  civil  offi-  or  Europeans.   It  is  ruled  by  a  pasha,  who  holds 

•  --  i--  .>,-.. I  i,y  ].\\i\.  The  reviilutitin  break-  his  otfioo  for  life,  governing  also  the  adjoining 
.-  z  .t  ^n  En_'!;ir:l  in  K-SS.  Andros  was  seized  islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  fiud  who  farms 
"-  :■  -"  ■::.  :  jrctli-.r  T.ith  liis  cnunrll.  and  after  the  rcvenTie*.  paying  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
•rT  .-.■"  J  s  nie  Tiionrli-i  in  prison  wa^  sent  to  million  I»ia^te^s  to  the  Porte,  beside  fitting  out 
Iij'..*l'  I:i  FcS.  l«»S'.'-'9o,  the  general  as-  a  frijate  every  2  or  3  years.  It  is  the  seat  of 
-T-^'y£2i*i  rr»et  and  reorganized  the  govern-  an;irc]il«i-liop  of  the  Greek  church.  The  island 
r.-i"  --  i-.r  T*':-.'  ch.irter.  Rhudo  I>land  took  a  is  divided  leiirrthwise  hv  a  mountain  chain  or 
:*T:l"-:T.t  ]  art  in  rhe  great  strug^rle  between  ridge  frr>m  wliich  a  number  of  small  rivers  flow 
•^*"  it  Urit^iinar.d  Fran<e  for  empire  in  America,  down,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 
f-.i- f  .rrJ*\-.d  Lirge  nnmlNi-r*  of  troops  for  the  Fisco.  Some  cotton  is  grown,  and  a  tract  of 
tr-^i::  ill's  iijr.inst  Loiiisburg.  Cape  Breton,  low  hills  next  to  thi<  coast  district  still  pro- 
'""  T'_  p..":i:,  «  Kweg-».  and  Can;ida;  but  it  was  duees  the  perfumed  wine  fur  which  the  island 
a!  ^rj  thiT  'he  roTidered  the  ino-t  important  was  onve  cclebrate'l.  The  lotViest  summit  of 
^rr'-.rr.  In  IT*'!  ^ho  Jiad  ."iO  privateers  at  sea  the  mountain  ridge  that  divides  the  island  is 
■—'1-1  Sy  npward  f*i  1.5o'>  men.  These  pri-  Artemira,  4.00S  i'eet  high.  The  exports  for 
•i"-*  mvn-of-^-ar  cr:i*ed  ;d'»ng  the  coast  and  the  year  1S55  amounted  to  $65,000,  and  con- 
-n  -iz  ::-e  We-t  India  i^hinrls.  where  they  made  sisted  of  wine,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sponges, 
"nj  Ti^r^re*.  In  tlie  war  of  the  revolution  shoes,  and  red  le.ither.  The  imports  amounted 
•i-i'>»  r-r.d.Ted  important  service  by  sea  as  to  A40'Xo0n,  and  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
"=■-!'  ss  ■-  !.n  1.  The  first  naval  squadron  sent  of  manufactures. — Rhodes,  the  chief  city  and 
:-^-*:  :h?  eriemy  wa-*  firt-:"!  out  and  sailed  cfipit.al,  is  situatetl  upon  the  X.E.  coast;  pop. 
'■  ■::  Pr  'T-i  l.-n---  imdcr  command  of  Conimo-  10,<i0i».  of  wliom  ahoiit  r>,<»00  are  Turks,  1,000 
\  '•:  n  7'-:;::-,  wh«.»  was  sty]^-l  admiral.  Paul  Jews,  and  the  re-idue  Greeks.  It  is  built  in 
•'  n-.-  af"  r-^ard  V  celebrate- 1.  wa-i  a  lieutenant  the  tV-rni  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  hay  be- 
z '.':.. 'f.-cK'.  C.-mmod«»res  Wliijiph- and  Talbot,  tweeu  the  cape  of  the  Mills  and  Cape  Cam- 
's':. i*d.-eJ-  :ire  j-rominenr  in  the  naval  liis-  Iku-iio.     It  is  <nrro;in(l«.d  by  anriont  walls  and 

•  -T    f  -h-  :..;ri--l.  al<n  iail-l  from  and  belong-  tower-*  built  by  the  knight^  of  St.  John.    There 
*-i  •  -■  R-c-di  Island.    Miyor-General  Xathanael  are  two  harbors,  separated  by  a  narrow  liuay. 
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Tho  fi»rn«'r  palnoo  of  tlio  prainl  iim^tcr.  now  Iicroio  defonrc,  tlic  city  onpitnlatotl   in   Oct. 

ilio  resiJoure  i»t"  the  pasha,  i-i  ji  Ijir^'u  ami  liJiiid-  1.j22,  and  has  cvrr  sinco  rL-niaiin'l  i:n«lor  it* 

soiiif  huihliii^  ami  iMniiinaiHls  tho  v'lty  ;  it  was  pri^L-nt  masters.    ThoMirvivinjjrilvtVinlers  wcix* 

nim-Ii  iiijinvd  hy  an  oarrhquakt-  in  1«5»5.     Tho  aUowi-d  to  leave  the  i^luud.     (See  .Si.  J«.>nN. 

onro  iiiaL'nilitvnt  rliiin-li  ot*  St.  John  is  now  KNir.nTs  or.) 

in  partial  ruin,  aiul  l'i»nns  a  Turkish  nm^jiu'.        KllOl)IL\\f,  one  of  tho  nietal<  f'»i:nd  in  ron- 
Thi-re an*  niM'on-^idiTahlc*  remains  of  an  earliiT  nortion   with  i»laiimnji   ami   Sv-panilL-d    in  th-.* 
time  than  the  nsicli-ncif  ot' tho  kni;rhts  ot' St.  iht-niiral  proimration  of  this  niotal.    It  was  di— 
John.     Tlnv  have  loi't  a  miiated  oa>!lo  of  Ljro.it  covond  in  iso.i  hv  Wnlhixton,  wlio  oulLd  i: 
xi/e  and  stronj^lh,  c«»niaininu'  tin-  eh'isuri  ni'  rluxiimn  in  allusinii  to  tlio  rod  cnlor  of  its  frtilii- 
rho  kniijht-i.     The  city  of  Khodvs  is  doM-ribod  tions.     lie  found  its  >pLTiiic  jrraviiy  to  bo  11; 
by  Strai)o  a-»  suporior  to  all  i»ihor  <itii>i  I'or  the  but  MM.  Dovillo  and  Debray,  in  their  reci-ui 
boanty  and  «'nnvi-nienro  of  its  purls  >ireits  i>;qKr  **(>n  btHue  Propvrtiis  of  the  m)  cullcil 
walls,  and  public  odiliros,  :dl  ot'thiin  pruin-^^-ly  IMatinnni  MctaU.*'  jxivo  to  it  a  drii^iiy  of  l'2.\. 
adt>rned  with  works  of  art.     Thore  are  said  to  It  rr-i-nibk-s  aluniinuin  in  ni»i>caran«'e.  is  of  t-x- 
havo   bci-n   about   :>.<m)i»   ^t.-iitu'*;    in   tho   oiiy.  tronie  hanlne-s,  and  moro  int'u.-ililo  than  juaii* 
It  eontaincd  one  of  tho  7  w«»ndi'rH  of  the  an-  num.  and  is  nnt  vi»latili/rd.  but  oxidi/.e^  ^-n  tho 
cient   world   in  its   bra/.on   .statue  of  Apollo,  Mirfaeo  like  i>allailium.     r>y  it -oil"  it  is  iur-i'lublo 
commonly  called  tho  o»)b»ssus  of  Ilhodi-^.     (S».o  in  any  acid;  but  when  alhtyed  with  pl.-itinum, 
C«n.os-jr.s.) — Tho  oarlit-si  iii>ii»rical  inhabitants  enjipor.  biMunth,  or  K-ad,  tho  rhtidium  di^sohi-s 
of  Uhodos  were  of  i)orio  raio.  autl  the  throo  with   the  i»tlur  nu-tals.     This  is  ni»t  the  ca*o. 
most  ancient  t«»wns  of  tho  i-^laml.  l/uubis,  laly-  Imwevor,  wln-n  it  isall»'ve«l  with  L'nl«l  nr  ■•ilw-r. 
Fus.  and  Caniirus,  formeil,  toj,'et her  with  C-«is,  Sohiii«»Ms  are  readily  oliiaiiied   i-y  iiiixiiij:  the 
Cnidus.  and  Ilalicarnasswson  tho  inaiuland.  tho  lUital  fnioly  pulveri/o<l  wiih  chloride  cf  puta^- 
eonftidoration  called  tho  Doric  liovapi'lis.    Ala  muiu  or  sudium,  and   heatin^^  the   mixture  to 
remote  peritid  KinMles  was  po]>ulous  an«l  p!'«i>-  dull  red  heat  in  a  stream  of  ehli'i-ine  ;::i>.     Dc- 
pcrou*.  and  Sent  forth  colonies  to  Sp.iin.  Italy,  ville  and  I)« -b ray  m  i>a rate  the  pure  metal  by 
and  Sicily,  as  Well  as  to  tho  coa.Ms«if  Asia  MiuMi*.  the  tnlbiwinir  meihi'd.      IMatiuum  ro-iduts  arv 
Tlio  island,  however,  did  not  take  a  pmniinont:  melted  with  an  e|Ual  w.iLrhl  «if  l-.ail  and  twiev 
positi«m  amonuthi-  (.irecian  states  till  4ms  J>.  C-.,  their  wei^dit  of  liiharL'O.     The  ni.t.iHii-  builoa 
when  the  three  cities  ljel"'»re  named  joined  ti>-  obiained,  beinic  treat*  »1  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
^rethor  in  buihlin<:  tin*  city  of  lihtnles,  whiiii  jrivr- up  t!io  lead,  cnj'jier.  and  palladium.     The 
then<*i*torth   became  the  cnpiial.      Tlio   i.daud  rc-iibu',  mixed  with  e\ai-Tl\  5  times  its  Wei^'l.t 
fell  under  tho  dominion  of  .Mox.imlor  the  (ireat,  of   bini»xide  "t*  barium,  is   hvated  U>  redLi-?* 
but   atlter  his  death  the  Macedonian  L'arrisoii  tor  an  lnMir  or  two  in  a  cla^  cru«ible.     The  o*- 
W;ls  oxpelloil,   and   Ulmdes  entered    upuu  tho  mic  acid   i-i  then  roirMi\eil  by  water.  fM]lri\v«.d 
most   frlori«»u.-i   opo«'h   of  hi-r   hi-N'rv,   durin;!  by  anna  re_'ia.  ami  t!ie  l»aryta  i*  precipitutnl 
which  her  power  was  admit te«l  by  all  tin-  sm--  by  >'il[»hurii"  acid.     A  litrle  nitric  aeid  is  aihUd 
roundin;^  nations,  and  her  dominion  o^:abli-hed  t.>  t!ie  ^olutiitn,  thi-n  >:J  animoniac  in  ^'re:»t  o\- 
over  a  portiuu  of  the  adjacent  coaMs  of  A^ia  oe-s.  and  if  is  then  lnub  d.  liliereil.  and  o'.ap'i- 
Minor.      Tiio  Ithodians  entered  ailively   into  rat.d  ti»  drwie-s  at  21*J '.    The  rliMlimn  i.- theu 
tho  civil  wars  n\'  Koine,  and  their  adhe-ii»n  ti»  reM.»\rd  by  wa-bin::  with  concentrated  s-lu- 
tho  party  ot"  Ca'sar  was  ^.-verely  puni-ho«l  by  ti«»n  uf  >al  ammoniac,  and  nili-i-- aci«l  bi-injadd- 
Cassias.  whi>  captured  an-i  plun«h-red  the  city  4'd  t«»  take  up  the  ammonia  tiie  rh'ulium  ^al: 
of  Kliodes  in  42  H.  C     Fn-m  this  pori«»d  tho  is  1.  tt  liehind  o!i  eva['«M'atiun.     This  is  ni«'i-t- 
island    rapidly  declined    in    |»<ilitii'al    power,  oui  il  with  hyclri'^ulphuret  of  anmioniinn  mixid 
tlmuirh   it  lonu  continui-d  t')  br  f nunns  as  a  with  II  or  4  tinirs  iis  wei;:ht  of  sulphur,  fj. J 
seat  of  learning'.     It  wa^  linally  depri\o'l  «»f  beiui:  lieateii  to  r^dne>s  in  a  crucil-h-.  metallic 
its   in<li'p«'mlence    by    t!io   iinpi-rnr   C'laudiu-.  rli'iili^nn  is  fouii'l  in  the  b'«ttoiM,     '  »:hi  r  mcth- 
rpon  tlif  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  Ka-t  tho  (mIs  i.f  treatment  are  dv-criln.d  by  rr»'i'.  AVuIc-.-tt 
island  f.-ll  >ucri>..i-..  ly  i:i!.i  the  hand-*  of  tin*  (tib!t>  in  "  jteseari-lns  ».n  the  ri.itii.r:!;!  MetaN." 
calipho.  the  crusi'lors.  ainl  the  (Ieni»e-i-:  and  a  pa[ier  publi^lud  in  v«»l.  xii.  of  ihi-  **  SmitL- 
in   L'tni*  thf  kni/lits  «if  St.  Julm  i»f  Jeru-^al  ni.  hnnian  (■•nilribuMMiis  to  KimwKdLV.'* 
who  hud  beiii  cMii|.,.Me.l  lot  vaiuat.-  Pah-tine,         i:il<.)D()l  >i:NI)U<  >N  i(ir.o,'i>v,  the  r.».<.-.i::I 
landed  at  II.'i'»de-.  and  und..r  ihr  trrand  ma-t«T  ^ci-'-.n'i-.  a  tri-n.  a   ;renc..N  «it'  ever;irev  :i  bl.r^il-* 
FiUilque  do  Viliare!  vaii'iii-lmltbr  Saracens  ;in<l  bilnuu'in^'  l-i   i!ie   natural   t>nKT  i /v''»'-«t.  ui:d 
(ireoks  in  se\oral  eniiiunii-r>.  and  ma<b' til*  m-  <lis:inL'ui-hod    in    ^'anie!iin;r   l'<»r   their   .-nji'T'- 
s.'lves  ma^'ers  nf  the  ci;y  anil  the  i.-i.tnd.     The  lb"\ve:-.    The  LTi-m-rii-  cliar;ii-t*  rs  are:   a  r»-i»irt- 
knij-hts  heM  thf  p!a«  e  tMi-  t\vi»  centuries,  arid  c<l  calyx;  a  r)l.i'.e»l,  bol]-^!iaped  or  partly  fuii- 
in    I.*iL*2  SmImu  Sulwn.in  tin-   Majuific*  ii:   a-l-  n*l--!iapid  curulhi:  1o  stamen*,  cnminonly  di^* 
vaneed  ajaiii^l  it  wi'!i  an  army  iium!)'r-iiiL:  up.  «'lii.iti-,  with  ^horl. 'J-ci-lled  anthers;  a  de<-iiiieJ 
ward  «»f  -"'J.oMi.     TliiTi- wa"«  "n  Ti.i-  i^laUtl  to  Myle:   a  ri-part.Ml.  .V\alv«-d.  luany-s^-oiKHl  j,.h1. 
«»]ipiiSi-  rills  niily  ji  fiirco  of  r..niio,  b*;..lel  l-y  lla-  s»-e«ls  minute  ami -caly.     D.i\i]  iKi'i  r*  Ed- 
the  LTaiul  maMrr  \illie-' lb*  ri-if  A'!  I':..     Af-  inbi;r_'h  riiilii->«'ph"i-.il  JMurii:jl."  I*^'Ji)  bar*  en- 
ter a  >i- L'o  tha;  la-!oil  tliri'ii_'b  tlie  \vl,..!.-  >;:ni-  di  a'. xridro  >hi>w  tl.a:  in  n-'v^^i  nTlal  p-irticuL-in 
nier,  :r.mi»-t  innumoral'lo  a-siuii'<,  anil  a  lut-ji  does  tbi- pnus  dilior  fri»m  rz'J.  i  an«l  rho»hra 
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blussitms  ocourrinj;  on  tho  hijrliost  mountains  Dr.  Josopli  D.  llookorin  Sikkim-Himalayaeave 
«»f  Virginia  ami  Carolina.  This  laltor  ^,'n)ws  a  new  iiiii>otiis  in  thisiliroi'tion.  Many  fntircly 
to  a  jjfivat  si/i',  its  stom  roacliin;:  to  the  lici^'lit  new  spi-rivs  were  (IftccUd  and  their  sec-iU  se- 
ot'  25  loot  and  a  diameter  ot'  is  inches,  with  cured,  wiiich  Iieinjr  libenJly  di>trihiited  amoDj; 
Very  larije  and  bnuid  leaves.  Thedotled-leaved  cultivators  in  Cireat  Hritain  were  snece.vifiilly 
rosebay  (/i.  fiffm'fftt'nu,  Andre w.«i)  is  an  ele;/ant  rai-ed,  and  several  bavin;:  tl«»wer?])rovod  tbers- 
Hhrub.  p'owin;^  -1  foet  lii^^h,  with  dval-lanceolato  selves  MiiK-rior  e\en  to  their  rei«re>entati*>n3  in 
lcave>.  aeute  at  bt>ih  end-,  j^inonlli,  IK-Jet  willi  the  fiiU->izi-d  cnlured  enprraviiitrs  df  Hnifker's 
rusty  re-liiMtis  dt Its  betii-ath,  tiie  llower-*  pink,  **  KhocbMlendron-i  of  the  Sikkim-llimalaya." 
ealyeine  teeth  short,  the  se;^nients  nt'the  C(»rulla  In  thi-.-o  a  jrreati-r  M/e  <»t'  fnliajre.  linrly  tMruivd 
ovafe.  a  li;tlc  uinlulated.and  the  eapsules  ».'lim-  corolht<.  and  uttraetivo  enlors.  ewn  to  shades 
l-'ated.  li  (M-rurs  ;i)>inidantly  alnnL*"  the  head  ot*  yell")w.  were  n»itie^-al>!e.  The  niipnrtT7nity 
waters  of  til'.'  rivi-rs  nt'  (ie'.»r^^ia  and  ran»!ina.  thusallorded  to  produce  in  ivvliii*  in  iloricnlture 
A  superli-ll'iWered  >pt'eie<  with  unibeilato  lia<  <»pene«l  a  new  tiihl  <it' enteri»ri>e,  and  tl:e 
eorynd)S  nt'  br«'adly  l»vl!id,  lilai*  purple  bJiK-  sui-oe— ful  inipreL'nati»>n  of  a  e»->peeie>  wlii«-L 
stinis,  i>\al  I'l'lnn^  sMii»'.)th  le.ivis  rnundrd  at  has  iVajrath-e  wiiii  banlier  and  >rei!lle>s  kir'.ds, 
both  en<ls,  pale  bL-neath,  i-^  th-*  A'.  r«/'./W//.'/<.vr  ^'i\es  ])r.»nii<e  that  the  last  chanu  attendant  «»n 
nf  Mii'haux,  «ieeurrinu'  »>n  the  hi^h  summit -^  ttf  the-e  phiiiN  nuiV  be  b»oked  fi)r. — The  rin'«lf»- 
tho  Alle^rhaniv-s  in  Viririnia  and  s«iUthw.-ird  ;  dendmn-^  ddiirliL  in  a  rool  .-md  nmi^t  si>ilai'.d  i.i 
and  the  Lapland  rosi.-b:iy  (A*.  A //'//'^/f '''•'/./?,  a  j':iriial  >hjiile.  The  be-t  time  l*«ir  rransp'-ant- 
Wahl.),  oct'iirrin::  on  the  alpine  >U!nmiis  «)t*  iiu' i- pivvinus  to  tin- ojn.'uini:(»fllieir  leaf  buds 
tho  lii^b  niountiiin-^  «»f  Xew  Kn^daiid  and  NVw  tli'Mjuh  w«.ll  e>:abli-hed  jilunts  r;;n  In-  lifte'l  at 
Yurk.  as  Well  a**  in  tin' areti**  r«.i:i"ii«^  i»f  Ku-  other  tinii^s.  Tlie  >«iil  almiit  them  >lii'r.M  l-v 
roi»o  and  A>ia.  is  a  little  <l\va:"f -pecit-^  with  renovj-.ted  oceaMnually  by  m-w  ai.d  tVi->!i  m«'iLd, 
eUijili'-al  ub*M-e  k-:i\e<.  with  rii^ty  ■^i-;dr«<  iiiid  t^r  ev«'ii  by  ti»p  th'e-> in ;.•••;  c»f  tOd  tbeavcd  ma- 
doltid  itn  b  .'ih  -ill le-i.  tile  ili»Wt'r^  5  ti»  li.  di*;-  n::ie-.  In  the  northern  riiili-il  ?5taieP  tl.i- j!v:it 
p«»scd  in  u:n!'ellate  enrymb*',  tin-  ealvK  c'Vi-r-  p  inv' My  ( A*.  //"/./■/./<' /f)  will  alone  endure  iLo 
ed  with  Nellow  seale-^.  thf  tur.ilbii  nf  a  vi.-k-t  wiiiJiT-.:  anl  the  filar-,  which  :u'r  rull'.v..t*.d 
puriib'.— -Th."  tntal  u'lnilK-r  nf  «■■. ^.-ivrriii  and  in  t'lS-i  airjl  ji-if'.  ri-juire  the  >anie  earea."  .-imi- 
per-l>:^-ni-li  a\e  1  rn-cbay-i,  a'T-inlinir  T'ld.  I  »nM,  l-r  wo.nl;.  ciie.ii*  nii^  plant-^.  All  the  -pe«  les 
is  2'»  spe -i'  s.  w!i".K-  jln*  If'/rf-tn  />/■/{'■//... /■'■v.-niiu-  ar.-  |'i";';._:;i;fd  re.plily  fi'nm>ee<K.  b:it  theynu!  .r 
merale<  o^.  Th-.ir  u'«"»u'i'a[»hii'al  raFiu'e  -i-rni-  to  m  viliinj--  .iie  S'»«»mall  anil  tiUtUrtba!  l-r  a  yc.vr 
be  that  i»f  t'le  e  .!d.r  «wanip>  n:*  th.-  hijlie-t  (•:■  tw.i  r.vrra  pain<  are  tn  be  lakm  >\it!i  ihi-rsi. 
sununit-i  of  r!ie  m-'UNtaifi-i  of  K:i.npi-.  A««ia.  and  J..i\i-rin:r  i<  M'ni»  [inie-;  u-t  il.  and  « 'Jttii:^--  "l* 
North  Anierii-a.  In  i^anleninir,  an-l  m-'re  par-  ba!!"-rlpi  n- •!  ^Ihhi;^  pl.-.niid  in -and  and  pl:i._\! 
tirularly  in  ilnrifiibure.  th.-  rh-MlniU-iiiI-nii  has  in  a  l'iIiiIi- b.itinin  In  al  >\  ill  ^'mw.  'i'i»  '.u^-.t^ 
reecived  the  nm-t  uiarke  1  ai'teiiiii'n.  Manv  an  r.njv  JJow  erirsL',  tlie  cJHiiev  r  varii  tii  ^  ?..av 
varii-iivs  wlTi*  at  tir-*  rai"*i-«l  tVn.'u  liie  l'nn:ii',  In*  :.Tar:e*l  nji'Tube  mnriM-ninnn.n  an.l  bari'.!*"; 
sueh  as  the  w  hite-lln\v*.ri-il.  ihe  t\\  i-!^-«l  prtalU'l,  t!u- r<  «|iii-iti"i  l«>  >u<i»  n-.  luinj  liv:.l!h'i  st'-Jv- 
llie  douMe-jlnw,  Trd,  the  r:;'n-e  n:  :!ii\\«  :-ril.  aii.l  a  rln-o,  warm,  nini-.i  aTinn-pin  rv-  \'.  iiiii- the 
the  narrow-Ie.i\eil.  tiie  "iUer-iraw-d.  the  L"nld'.  n-  uniiMi  i-  in  pr-'jre.--.  >iMMf  in^tann  >  b:,*. .-  !t-in 
le.iveil,  the  Inn:4-K-a\e'l.  thf  wiili»w-!i-avt(l.  iV.'. :  kimun  in  1  In  mpi.- where  thi-Miin  i:i.d.r  ^•^]ti.:l- 
but  in  all  thv-r  a  ivrrain  MitVar-- in  tlie  Inrm  ami  li.in  ha- a'taiiieil  an  JiItitUiK-  of  li'ifr- r  :  a;'.«l  i:i 
alijxhl  or  parpli^h  inl.irnf  iln.' il'iwvr^p:-.-,  aii'-'i.  in.  .■*\\  .iMij-- i-f  e:.>U'*n  New  Kn;.Ia!i':.  iln  j:\at 
Experiment -i  wi-re  in-tlUHid  inn-.---  iiiijircjna-  rnM?M\  nia}  !'v  -vn  ^:iii  lalK  r  4*i.*l  lar:-..r. 
tion,  n-iiiir  tiie  pi>!l«-n  tbsst  of  ilu-  A-iaMi-  !ip.«n  Kllnl  »n"lM!.  Se  Tnirvc  k. 
the  h'i.'ina!  I  nl"  ihe  KurnpiaU.  a::d  impre;:na*-  lill'»M'..  a  S.  K.  »K  p;;rtni».i:t  i'li  Kri-.n.-e. 
in:^  the  la't.T  \vi:!i  the  .Vnurian.  IJ\  ihe-e  f.-rni-il  tV-mi  tin-  nid  p:'n\i:;i-i'  nf  L\..nn:»>. 
"•lean-;  s..«.- i;i'iL''i  w  i!ii  bet'' r -iiai-e.  ban.Uniner  bi.;r..|i.l  N.  Iiv  Sa-'iie  .  :  l.i'ipi.  I!.  '''\  A:n  ;.:al 
'•''i-T.-.'n  ■:■•  jva'tial  f  in-lla-.  a::-!  r'.h«-ri"l":-s  I-  :\-.  .iii-l  <.  and  W.  !  y  l...iiv:  a-i  a.  1. "•••■'  ?-.?. 
of  no'.-.j-"*  wi  r.' ..'.'a::!,  •!.  Tin -■  :i  v  i-rid -.■•.d-  ni.  :  ]>>;,.  j.i  l>.*i.'i,  r;j:i.v»',il.  'j  h,-  .-iiria-'e  i-i 
lin-T-i  w.-,-  "::;  :  ;:'n  l/.i-l;  a".d  ilie  iri»:i-'n  tre-  ii:  ■.ni.iin.'::-.  i!:e  ih  parim.nt  biiiij  tra\irM.-d 
rhtrliMl.-n.r-n  w.-.-  i;-.  !  :.»  ini;.:v_'fia:«- .i  /'".  -  in  a  N.  aii.l  >.  diretrii-n  by  ihi- 1  . -.rriri.  ^.  M-ii? 
tir'.'/.i  I  •''  '//■,..^  .  -'.in.-  ii-.-  1..  !=:.■  i:.»r«-  'US  T.-.r..r.-,  :!i-.-  hijli.  -;  *«:iii,niit,  is -J.-'-oo  k-  t  i.bi-»L 
ii^f  /••/■  ft  .■ .  at  nnt-  rim.'  .■  .n-i'h-n-'l  tin-  U\.^l  tl.-..i.  Tl..-  I^l.-tiv  t!'»\v-i  nj-m  th  V..  r.-»-}:.- 
varl..ty  in  t\i-*  .■••f.  l-i  i!.-  fii:-,.  i.f  -imi.ar  *\.:.-\  :-;*a  .  ■  n-'.-l.  ra'-Ie  di-la:i»  e.  i:-  iri..-l  iia- 
expi-rini.  ■!:•*  .';,- II.  :..  ?.:nl  r,  \.  U  i:]i  irn  Ili-rl't  r*  ])'.:;;ii."  :-i!t  i:;,.-\  i  ;  ti.e  dtpar!nn.M  i-^iijj'  ;!ie 
pr.iil  ;,  .-.I  ;i  h;.'.'i.|  '^'^  'i  \v;i-i  d.  ■■•:ib.  .1  aal  Sa  nv.  w  !i!i  -  >nie -mail  atlb.*  :if  -  .'i"  'iIi--  I.'-ire 
tiirnr.'l  in  '-.r  •■  il,.:  .i  ■■  .1  Ii-  ..!-'■  :""  i  l.-'ml  ••:  <.  ba.i-  :!.•  ir  ^  mii-i-.  -  nn  :;.e  \\ .  -"..!»•  •■!:!••  i...«  .  i.- 
anil  !jal  in  I. i«  ;■.--,•--;.  ;jx-'-  ili- .;■:•■:.!  .i  \\  1  ir.-  tain-.  T'...-  ^.  ".I  i-  n.iT  :\  rile,  ai.-l  n:.:;.  :,'.  .: 
f.n'.vi.Tt  ■!  a  •  il"  a  a  ■  1|.- !  .^.' «"""*  '■  .  l!-''i'i-!  on.-  I::iif  .-f  :!;r  -irr.uf  ;..  ar.iM'  :  i  •■  \  ii.r  i> 
of  til"  I'-ii'!.'  rlj.-i  .(ii  !.d- •■■'' ■i'-"'  i^'-i':.^  -i-.  .!-  t!.\- ni"-J  :nij-';:;i:.:  pri.'bii  tii-n.  a.'..!  «':iA- «■!  Ti.- 
iiii.' plan*^  f:".  ■:.,  ;.  ,  r..-- b.  p  ^^v- n  :u-' •:i-*!'-.  t  w".:..  n  a-.-  "f  i  \»-.  li.  i,:  ..uaify.  11, ,•  d.  :i:ir:- 
>;i.iim  ..f  I,  .•»!  •},,.,,.  J.  •..;•,_.  l":.*'!  r.--.  "tly  ni.  ■  !  I- di-:i!:_!:i-!i.  ■!  f.r  !:>  ni..n  r.".;r!.4r.  .^.  jhe 
'fi'-  f.i  i:  ri  ;N  in  •',.  h.i'-d-  ■:' ''•■'•  •'.•■■'•;  ii-«  r  :.il\  ;..'i.--  -.:"  I,\.;i-.  th.-  ■  apilal.  biiu^'  iLe 
^WTe  linii'-.!.  \\  :,r:i  rlj-  bii:;i;,;.  .ilV^'"  '»•.  .-ri.-.  .if  ni'-l  eiK  Lraled  in  Kurnpe. 
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a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  to  the  TV.  on  the  coasts  of  the  departments 

Lcton  of  VaIaLs«  not  far  from  the  sources  of  Gard  and  n6ranlt.    Steamers  sometimes  as- 

Rhine.  and  dowing  into  the  gulf  of  cend  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Sevssel.  and  hv  means 

I  the  Mediterranean  sea  hy  two  mouths,  of  the  Saone  it  is  navigate<l  to  Chalon*;  while 

iircTiito'is  Imt  general  W.  and  S.  course  hy  canals  it  is  connected  with  the  Garonne, 

K  5-S*.«  :r..,  350  m.  of  which  are  in  France.  Seine,  Loire,  and  Rhine.    The  Rhone  is  of 

n&iir^  I'A  i\  glacier  of  the  same  name,  great  commercial  importance,  and  below  Lyons 

ai  the  Furca  pass,  about  5.904  feet  is  navigated  by  numerous  steamers.    The  Paris 

:hv.-    sv-.i.  and  traverses  Yalais  in  a  W.  and   Marseilles   railroad   nms  along  its    left 

!i  a.*  a  mountain  torrent  till  it  enters  bank  between  Lyons  and  Aries;  and  in  this 

•  •  i » TV  nova  near  its  E.  extremity,  where  part  of  its  course  the  river  ]>asses  many  con- 

._r  rjiiiltd  ab'j u 1 4.900  feet.    In  this  part  siderable  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 

•irso  i:  receives  many  small  tributaries,  Vienne,   Tournon,  Valence,    Avignon,   Beau- 

?t   iriij '>r:ant  of  which  is  the  Dranse.  cairo,  Tarascon.  and  Arlos.     Some  of  the  finest 

;ie  R:i  ■»ne  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  its  wines  of  France  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 

arc  t xctcdir.::!y  turbid;  but  on  issuing  the  Rh»Sne  below  Lyons. 

ic   >.  'VT.  extrv-mity  of  that  lake,  the  RHUBARB,  the  root  of  the  rhnim  palma- 

oi  a  t  !c:ir  1'1'ic  color,  which,  however,  ^/w^  and  of  other  species  of  rht  um,  a  genus 

r^--ii  I'j  Irnwn  by  the  accession  of  the  of  i>cronnirtl  licrbacenus  ]>lants  of  the  natural 

,  mully  stream.  ab<'Ut  lA  m.  below  the  oxii^r  poly  tjtytmcetv.     From  an  unknown  period 

r  Gt-jieva.     I:  riows  in  a  S.  W.  direction  thu  dried  pulverized  root  was  employed  as  a 

-t  l-j  ni.  till  it  enters  France,  when  it  niedii-ineinAi<ia:  and  from  Arabia  it  is  supposed 

*.  ".hr'  »::--h  a  narrow  pass  between  the  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.   It  is  prob- 

r.'l  Mount  .Tur:i,  forming  the  hoimdary  ably  the  pa  of  I>io>coridos  and  the  pnnv  of  Pau- 

we^n  the  department  of  A  in  and  Savoy  Ins  -K;.'ineta,  and  also  the  r/7ro7>i//  of  Pliny.  The 

r!y  4i  I  m.     A  pxid  which  enters  Fnmce  naturalists  of  Europe  early  endeavored  to  as- 

-  iLi-  pa-s  in  tbe  mountain  is  command-  certain  the  exact  sjjccies  that  produced  the  ex- 

'«  rt  -iv  rfltluse  with  batteries  hewn  out  cellent  kinds  of  rhubarb  they  i>rocured  through 

s-'Iid   rvM:k.     A  little  way  below  this  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  which  was  distinguished 

s  :!;..-  Pert!.-  «.ln  Rhone,  where  the  river  by  the  name  of  either  one  of  these  countries, 

i-  ir;'- '  a  -kep  rluism  partly  covered  over  Seeds  and  tlie  i>lants  themselves  were  brought 

-.i-s-iv.;  frajTTiient'*  of  rock.    The  Valsc-  at    different    times  in  the  last    century   into 

-:.'.•  «:r^am  fr-im  Momit  Jura,  joins  hero  western  Europe  from  Tartary  and  the  Ilima* 

■;ir    ri^lit.     At    St.   Genis,   where    the  laya  mountains  and  other  regions  beyond  the 

r<cHe<  :h..-  (Juiers  from  the  S.,  it  turns  Bosporus;  but  when  cultivated  the  species  ob- 

■y  :■•  tl.c  N.  W.  and  afterward  more  to  tained  were  various,  and  produced  roots  much 

.till  i:  resell*  s  Lyons,  receiving  durmg  inferior  in  their  medicinal  properties  to  the 

irt  I  :'  i:-  i-turs..-  the  Ain  from  the  X.  genuine  rhubarb.     So  it  is  that  up  to  the  pres- 

."cr  L  -s  L'.'W  Kit  the  Lilly  region,  and  is  ent  lime  all  attempts  to  detenuine  the  species 

i:    Ly  :i«   by  the  Sa'''ne  from  the  N.  whieh  jjrodnces  the  true  Turkey  rhnlKirl)  have 

h":ie  ;*  here  a  coT>i'.lerable  river,  and  faile<l ;  it   is  sn[ip«ised  to  have  b^en  brought 

l-s.'  <  d-:---  S.  to  Arlcs  ihrouirh  a  beauti-  fnmi  Tartary  by  caravans  pas>inL'  lljrougli  Per- 

fc-*.;!-.- r.-inrry,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  sia  and  Anati»lia.     To   Russia  the  Tartarii.n 

:  a:. d  : he  ?I.if:in:?  sands  in  its  bed  render  rhulmrij  is   broudit  bv  Biieharian  merehants 

.L'l!!  :i  dcuijeroiis  and  tedious.    The  from  the  Chinese  town  ufSi-nin,  who  deliver  it 

L.:    ::..:::  trii-uiaries  which  the  Rhone  at  the  frontier  town  of  Kiakhtn.  where  it  is  rig- 

s  !li  -i/is  jart  of  its  course,  from  the  orously  inspected  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian 

.•.-3-  ••-•i  'lie  riirht.  are  the  I>oux,  Ardeche,  government.     Every  i»iece  oi  the  root  is  per- 

.:/i  <T:ird:    and  on  the  left,  from  the  forated  to  the   centre  in   order  to  prove  its 

!*e   I-. re.  I»rMme,  Vigne,  and  Durance,  suundness,  and  all  the  defective  i»iece3  are  dc- 

■?•::;••  river  separates  into  two  branches,  stn»yed;  those  accepted  are  sent  to  St.  Peters- 

b  i-  v)   ■ne,  ciilled  the  Grand  Rhone,  buru'.     The  niots  are  of  irrepilar  shape,  and 

'  >.  K.  :*  the  rea,  while  the  other,  called  appear  to  have  been  sliced  on  the  surface  with 

it  ;!!:   ro.  j.:;r^uesaS.  W.  course,  enclos-  knive-,  i-robably  for  removing  the  bark,  and 

w.rii  :h..m  the  deltoid  island  of   Ca-  they  are  marked  with  the  large  holes  going 

.     T...-  '  -r.-iiid  Rhone  enters  the  gulf  of  j»artly  through  which  were  made  for  inspection, 

•e!  ''v  :;. ;  Tr'ur  St.  Louis,  and  has  there  Tlie  taste  of  the  rhubarb  is  a  bitter  astringent, 

r.-  e«l  ".e  I'l 'rmatit.^i  of  a  new  delta ;  and  and  the  smell  aromatic;  when  chewed  it  crack- 

i:  R'.-  lt  has  its  mouth  a  little  way  AV.  Ks  in   the  teeth  from  the  presence  of  minute 

'  •■ill ^-e  of  Saint,  s  Miries.     Both  these  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  that  are  clustered 

a.-c  -^  m::<^h  ol'Strm.ted  by  bars,  that  upon  it,  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  ccdor  to  the 

T'r  Tfi  The  Mediterriiuean  enter  the  river  saliva.     The  be-t  snrts  are  recognized  by  the 

K?jr._'  •!•.•  Berre,  a  shore  lake  or  lapion  britrht  yellow  crdnr  of  the  powder,  v.ithout  any 

?,..  v!i!ch  is  c«»r:nected  with  the  Rhone  brownish  tin^'c.     On  aceount  of  the  superior 

M:ir-izie«  <an;J.  and  by  the  Beauraire  (pniliiy  of  the  Rus>ian  rhubarb  it  commands  a 

r;.i-h  leads  from  Arles'to  the  lagoons  high  price,  and  to  se^'urc  this  other  varieties 
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aro  mado  to  imitate  it  as  closely  as  may  bo.  pieces  arc  disfniiJ^oJ  l>y  staininp  them  with 
Must  «»f  the  rlinbarb  that  comes  t«»  the  I'liitcd  oehre  and  with  yellow  tunnerif.  In  this  wif 
Stales  is  t*n>m  China,  shii»i»ed  iVom  Canton,  rotten  and  wonu-e.iteu  roots,  and  the  thaT- 
i^nino  of  tliis  is  very  piod.  thnu;^'h  >till  interior  inj»'s  trininied  tV*)ni  the  Chiiie>e  preiiaratory  to 
lo  the  Uu^sijin.  The  roots  are  more  eylindrieal  prindinj:.  are  cMU'ealed  in  tlie  Iktter  starts.  &nd 
and  smoother  :is  if  scraped;  they  are  n«»t  of  m»  bein;;  imlveri/ed  with  them  KriiHi>ly  iin]»air 
bri^'lit  a  vohn\  and  the  ])tiwder  lias  a  reddish  their  etlicaiy.  The  ehemical  compo>ition  of 
brown  tinL'o.  I  >efeetive  pieie^  are  mixed  in  with  rhubarb  is  very  eoini>lieated.  and  chemist^  have 
llie  best,  and  as  all  are  usually  powdered  to;rel her  failed  to  discover  any  peculiar  i-rineiple  in  the 
the  nieilieine  must  be  cm"  inferior  elHeacy.  Tlio  druL'  ti»  whieli  its  purj/ative  property  is  owing. 
CMrMK-^e  S'»inetime'5  atteni|»t  to  pive  it  llie  ap-  Brandos  found  in  loo  parts  of  C'hiut  >e  rhubarb 
pearanee  of  the  Uuv<«ian  varietv  by  euttin;^  it  2  of  pure  rhubarbarie  aeitl.  7.5  (."f  the  >anie  im- 
int«»  aiiL'ular  >li;ipes.  and  tiirin;:up  with  ]i-»\\der-  imre.  2.5  of  irallie  acid.  U  of  tanidn.  :^.."»  t if  color- 
ed r«»oi,  in  iirder  to  mnceal  the  little  hoh-^  tiiat  in^  extr:iiti\e,  1 1  of  unrrysiallizable  >Ui::ir  with 
have  been  made tlirnn^^h  the  mnts  for  mhikikI-  tannin,  4  <»f  siareh,  14. i  of  ^'ummy  extractive, 
in.::  tiiem  t»u  sti-inirs  liMJry.  It  i- lielieved  that  4  of  peetie  aciil.  1.1  of  nialate  and  pillate  of 
both  the  liu-.-iaJi  ai.d  c'liinr-e  e«»me  fruiii  tlio  lime,  11  of  oxalate  of  lime,  1.5  of  Milpluite  *4 
.>ame  re^'inii  in  t'hiniS'  TartiJ-y  around  Si-nin;  pota^saand<'hlori'le  of  p«itas>ium,  1  of .-'i lira, 0.5 
but  there  beinj  in  the  Chinese  market  in»  >\\r\i  of  ph(».-phaie  of  lime  and  oxide  of  in  in,  2't  uf 
siriuL'ent  rejuhitinns  abtuit  the  I'feparatiou  of  li;«'nin,  and  2  <»f  water.  The  analy>e>  <»f  S«hb.iS*- 
ihe  dru^',  the  interiiu' «iUalilie>  are  sent  there,  berjer  and  l>Mpj»in;r  are  still  more  elab>rat«, 
The  plant  i>  de'*iril>ed  by  Mr.  IMl.  who  miw  it  intrndurinL'a  variety  of  iiew  princi]>les.  am<*ng 
on  hi'' j«»in'iie\  fptm  St.  IVler^bur:,' to  lVkin;r,  which  the  ehryM»]»lianie  acid,  re>cJnblin:r  the 
as  ;:piwinir  wild  in  a  sandy  >')il.  Tlie  ro'it<  aro  rliubarbarie  atid  of  Hraudi  -.  is  t!ie  i]io>t  imi-r- 
allovved  ti»  irs-<»\v  »»  vear^  lut'ure  thev  are  sulli-  es:in;r.  It  is  a  beautit'ul  vvll-'W  ^ubManre.  i-niit- 
eietiily  mature;  and  after  they  are  du^r  mueh  tiM:r\\llnw  vapors  when  heated,  si-lul'le  in  a!oo- 
lare  is  <lev«»tid  t  •  tlieir  pn  paratiou.  w  !:irh  U  h«il,  its  alkaline  ^'llutilln  <»f  a  beautiful  nd  coI«»r, 
ehietly  «lr\  in_'.  and  he  stall*  that  S"::ie:imes  a  and  t!i«»-e  with  pi'ta'S-^a  chaniriniT  by  cv;rpon- 
whtile  V,  ar  i'a->e-  luture  the  r"Mt-«  are  rea-Iv  tion  tn  a  violet  and  then  tn  bhie.  Ma>'i.i!iii-iit 
for  the  mark.t.--n;livr  vari.-tie- of  rhul'arbare  purple^  alsnare  ohiained  fnMu  tin-  yill"W  Ci»l«T- 
inip'Htid  l"pi»m  I!iiL'l;i:id  and  Krauii'.  w  Inn'  m  v-  iv..:  matter  i«rndui\-cl  by  ireatiij::  rhubarb  with 
oral  -ip'-rie-i  "'f  l!ie  pl;.:it  are  eihlv.iUil.  a- alsi>  nitrie  aeitl  ainl  then  with  nlkaliis  ;  an<l  i:  hai 
iii  IJeL'iam  anl  (r.rmanv.  In  iien^ral  they  are  been  pmpn-L-d  to  apply  these,  called  erwho^e, 
interior  to  t!ie  t'hihese.  .and  Ihi-y  are  «!/k!ly  in  tlie  arts  as  a  d\v>tulK — Tiie  medi«\d  pr«'I>- 
u-ied  to  a-lulteMte  the  nu»re  vabial'le  kinds.  In  ertii-:  of  rhubarb  are  very  piru'iar.  It*  tlr4 
Eu^dand.  ihe  •■ill  ire  of  tin-  nmt  ha--  Ihml:  lui  n  etiVrts  upon  tlie  ^\<tvm  are  catliartie.  u]A  to 
exteii'iiNiiy  pr;ii:i>eil  a!  iLm'-uvy  in  n\f..:-d-  the>e  sMm-id  an  a--:rin.LV:.t  :a-ti«i:i.  el:rekiii|[ 
?.lj:re;  a:j'l  ihe  .-p'-cii-.  liiere  }>'r'iwn  is  kn-iwii  the  exev  s-ivr  np^ration  of  the  purifatixe.  Tlrt 
as  till-  ///.'.■■/  A'.Vi'y'.'c .'/•■'■/#<.  Ill  Tran-e  it  is  nii  ilicine  is  a'  tiie  same  time  t^nii-  and  Plo- 
I'.i'inil  tijat  till'  /7i'  •//<  /w^/i. /''//./.  nri„-::i..r.y  nl»-  nKichie.  A*  a  ]'UrLrati\i' it-»  a'.ii'-n  is  ni<»i!vratc 
l.iiae'l  iVmih  A^i.i,  an<]  supp-i-^ii  i.»  It  ihi  l''  n-  aiid  ati'eetr*  ratlier  the  Uius-'ilar  t:l»i'e  tl::;n  the 
nine  rhui-arb.  di-;:i-nerates  m»  a*  l<»  b.-  \\«i:-!h-  s-jn-tur^  vi-»m'I-.  Its  u-e  i*  ««b\:'Mi».ly  indi- 
le-s  ;  and  the  >peiies  which  are  m  '"v  pv- ■::!.:  le  C;!*e  1  fur  niaxed  ciMnr.;ii'!:s  i-:'  tI  e  l.-^wils 
tt)  t'ulti-.ate  are  tiie  /i*.  AVi/y-'.' *."-•"/.  A',  -i-  \>  hi-n  tli.-  Mnnunh  is  eiiferbl.-.l.  a:id  :i  p.-ntle 
(/'//,l^/./^  aU'l  /,'.  ''■'.'n^-i'**'iiii,  Ni-ar  1.  •«.'!■  :'.:  in  e.i:harti«'  is  reijuirrd.  a-  in  tert:."n  <  a*i  *  of 
the  dtparrnieJi:  111' .Mi»rbi!jan  is  the  m.i-t  i  MpMr-  d'- ';«v:<>ia.  dlarrli-ia.  d^-i-ntcrv.  tV*-.  It  i- murh 
tarit  p!.iii'  of  its  ridii\atii>n,  kuiiwii  i-M  :h:- a  •-  n-.il  in  mnibiriati-'n  with  ii:aL':.i'-!.j.  i.i!i''nc1. 
C'i'.ml  !«>  t!i.' M.;ri:e  «•!"  lihe'impnK'.  Thi-  FrL-neli  aii'!  fthir  ralliariie-.  \\!ii!i  LTea^  :■  j ''.rjativo 
ilru^  is  «.ii:iii:i:iii  -.  rail,  il  rhapmiTir  r!i.;b.i;''  and  act!  ■•;  i- ri-  |i:ired.  Ihi'.  ariii.:i  i;ia\  ^e  re-liiOt-d 
I'jinna  ili'Jii.rli.  <  >:;.i  p  vavi-:!  -  a:\- tle-r-.-'i.i  d  l'\  r.i.i-Tinir  i-r  loui;  b.-iliiiL'.  It  i-»  »..\I:il:!e'i  in 
a*-  beinj  pimIh' .  d  \'i  ti:h«  r  « ■•'i:.t:i«  >.  I-m;  tl.i-y  pi»\.'!ir.  -nnietimes  m;i«!f  iritn  pills  w  ;:h  ^^^iJ^ 
a:e  n.it  nii :  \\'.\\i  in  i -jnini'.  r-^-.  Tl.e  j-laiil  is  aI^'•  in  iiil'ii-inn.  >;n:ii.  an«l  titicturi-. 
•  ■  il!i*a:td  I."*  '-aiy  fir  ih«-  >:;k-'  "if  it-  ri-»i.  b:it  lil.VZAN.  Km-\\.  nr  Kir.zw.  a  *e!iTr:.l  ir-'^v- 
al-ii  f  1.- ir- ii-at"  -'.  i!!.-.  wiii»  ii  lVi»ni  tin '.r -;ir.;;-  4'-nmeT:t  i-f  I'.'.ri'j  r  r.i  IiiJ-*ia.  b '::iab  d  N.  hy 
leui-.- a!  d  aj  V' .i'.i^.  :.i-;,l::y  ;.:-i- u-i'd  1'""  niikini;  \"Ia«iii:.ir.  T.  aiul  S.  ly  Tarnb-iv,  a^^l  W.  iinj 
t.ir:-'  :!i.il  j-.i-.     I:j  Kn^'ha'.d  :!nir  i'"i-!nMi«;i"n  N.  W  .  i-y 'I'l:!.; ; 'i]  M-i^-iw  ;  a''«  a.  l''.''J''«»s-;.  ni.; 

t'»r  tiii-   p.!  ; .•  i*   \»r;  'i..r_-.-.  i.iA  ih.-  n-its  ]•■•;■.  \u  l*».1i'i.  !.;:■.•;. 077.     The  !»•■:.  i'-'a  -  t"- r  ft 

of    till'   -  .i!j«*    |''.rj;-    a:e    r.-l    t'.-:*    t".;r'.i-!i!ii:r  shnM  'ii-'aiii-i' iri  t'n- S.  W.  pj.rt  i-f  :\i  j.'.i-rii- 

t;:i'  tlr  .'.     In  lin'  I":.!!.-!  >t.j:i'  .•  '-«»  !:.i-  r!  m-  iiieri".  I-:t  :!.«■  n.ii-:  Inipuriaiii  rixvr  i-  t!  -■  Mia, 

b.:'.i.  t  I     ..  -.rly  i- ;1U d  |  '..•  ;■!..!.;.  '.-  U:i'>\\:\  a-  a  "\\Vi  !i   i  nii  v*  it  in  tlse  N.     Tl...'  :v. n  rlvLr*  :.r\: 

\':".^    i-   :  .!  •■  _.'a''i.- :   :■:.:   tl.-    n-':    i- i:.'irily  e.-mu-  I.  «l  b\  tlie  I'ji^i  ami   i!i.     I\;::<.\    rai.ai. 

n  j!' '  •   ■':.      .\:i  ;::;."..:!-'n  ••f  iIm*  ■:  a.n.- w  ;mi- is  Tht-  -.ijl  i-  ii  rrili-  in  the  S..  l«':t  mi-.r-l  _\  in  the 

]>:e,M:-id  :     :ii  :.i.- j  .i  • .  w  hi- h  "l.-'.'.tl  b-'UiVt-r  N.     'r!.«r«- .-in-  e\le:i-ivi-  pa-t::r.-;  !!.••  p:\!.«-i- 

r.i'.her  r..:.iv  a-  :i  -■.;.!  :■.■:•  hi..i!  .-f  i  i-I.  r  ''khi  a-^  j-ai  pv'»iltji-i- are  L'r.iin.  iiMiii -.  hi.p-.  a'.d  :  ''■aero. 

a  w  ine.-- Ii!i  .'    :  ■     >  ..'l-l:- v.-.t-. «!   i""   ■■ilyly  '!!.i-    lrii:abifan:'   ar-    nearly  all    K  =  .--ia:i*.  hut 

inter!ui.\r>;re  I'l    iiitvr:":-  j»  .rl-'.   1- .1   uoiihle^s  there  are  a  few  M«.»rd\i:i.s  and  Tart;.r^.     Thcru 
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lETiCiorAriw  of  cnarso  linen  nnd  woollen  especially  LandonniC-re.  Ribaiilt,  instead  of  re- 

%ii*i  ••:' jla*>  and  irun.     Capital,  Iliaziin ;  niaining  at  the  si-ttlement  and  iuiprovinjj  the 

•v'TiT^  l.>."'».'.  fort iticat ions,  determined  to  s;ul  fur  St.  Aupis- 

-  Svf  >KE!ETON.  tine  and  thoro  attack  the  Spanii.rils.  lie  Lad 
JLULT.  .Tkan.  a  French  i.:ivi;:ator,  who  scarcely  rvaohed  the  open  sea,  wLli:  a  tcrriMe 
:  -r*r  Froiii  h  i."l"ny  to  FL-rida.  Imm  in  storm  aroso.  by  which  his  squadro:].  jiturhtinjr 
•.  killed  in  FI-ri'Li  in  150">.  iMiriii;:  the  driven  ahi»iu  by  the  winds  fursevorjil  days,  was 
o:  C  hz^lcs  IX.  Admin.!  C(»li;rni  ditor-  all  wrci-ked  «»n  the  coast  of  Utirida  imt  f:Lr 
:•■  f  ■-:r:'i  a  Frcin.h  II':;:uci:ut  ri.b-iiy  in  from  Cfij-e  Canaveral,  and  abont  lOn  niilis  S. 
•i-  a.:.'l  lii.ide  an  experinioitt  in  Urazil,  of  St.  Aii^jiistino.  In  the  mean  time  MeK-i:dez 
<r.-:T.-'i  t::is;:c'  c>sn;lly  in  (■••n>».iiunio  nf  jiassed  ovc-r  land  through  lakes,  marches,  and 

"  *:,i.-y  •  f  t!;i-  K:idcT  ViIK-;:ajnnn.     The  furcsts,  surpri>ed  the  weak  and  almost  dcfiiicc- 

_L   {•*.  r.-<  verlcj:  in  his  j  r«y«.it.  ubtainvd  les.'?  garri>nn  of  Furt  Carolina,  and  massacred 

:.c  kin^  a  i;:i«.i:r  auth"rizin.i:him  tusrud  nearly  200  of  both  stxes.    I^ioraiit  of  the  fate 

-.ci:!  ti  I"  Ki-ri  ia,:i!i']  tWiive-isel.*- suited  of  those  left  behind,  Kibault  and  more  than 

;-_'v.'  •  f  di^M'Vcry  were  titted  out.     In  C'O  men.  thrown  without   resoun-es   ni)on  a 

-.:.  i  ••:"  rliv-   ^v;i-  j.hir.  I  Hi!  anlr.  who  on  desolate  cn:i>t,  set  out  for  their  furt,  to  reach 

",  I-j' 2. -liilvl  fr«'i:i  Iljivrede  (ir;u"e;  a!;d,  whii-h  they  were   obliged   tn  travel  thnaigh 

J  'i-e  1.  ..ten  :r;.rk  >o  as  u«i;  ii,  tmirh  at  an  unkm^wn  countrv.     Thev  divided  into  two 

tLc  i-i:i:.iN  h^.11  by  the  Sj  aiiij;rds  lie  parties,  the  fn>t  of  whieh,  con-isling  of  2o0 

•  Ts  A;  T.\  '.'*  ill  >!;:::!  of  h-ssd.  probably  men.  went  in  advance  of  the  tithers.  and  attor 

:"  A:..>*:;?ia  i-land  en  thec"a?tuf  Fl'irida.  c<aninii^  within  a  few  lei;gues  of  St.  Angus- 

:  r.   r::.Wi;rd  jd"!.;i  the  coast,  he  at  last  tine   surrendered  to  Melei.dez   at   discretion. 

r--i  ::.  p.-r:  IJ«ival  h.^irbnr  in  the  pro-ent  **  Seein;;    that    thev   were    Lutherans."   savs 

:   *••  v.:*;  iiir-.'ILiia.  aii'l  there  tletormined  Mondoza.  the  Sj aiiish  hi^t'irian  of  the  e-xi»e- 

l:    '."^  e  I -ny.     Af'rtw;.<  built,  pri'ba-  diti^iii,  "•  the  gener::l   cniideiiinid  them   all  to 

:  I'.r-    :::.  if  i!.e  jri.sint  ^i:e  i»f  Bear.tnrt.  death:  but,  as  1  was  prie-t  an«l  had  the  bow- 

:j:^.'1  iar-'llT.a  i:i  ht-ni-rof  the  kiiiL' ff  els  of  a  m:.n.  I    besou^rht  him   to   aceord  to 

-••  t  ■  I'  iii-t"*  w».re  left  to  keep  pos-  me  the  favur  that  he  would  not  put  to  death 

•■  I  -i.'.try.     Sai'.i::^'  frtiUi  the  port  those  whom  We  >houM  disuover  to  be  Chris- 

:.-.-  Ii.  Ii:' -:>.  f'iL-1  Fraiii  e  di>:racte<l  by  tians.     He  granted   my  ret:ucst.     I  nuide  in- 

':^..r;  ii'.A  while  it  l.L>ted  um  jjd  C'uld  be  quiry  and  found  !•♦  or  12  whom  we  selected 

r-i  :■  .-  iLe  I...  w  (.■■  !f.!iy.  the  members  of  from  the  number.     Ail  the  others  were  exe- 

..  I.:':  :  •  take  «.are  of  ilu-m^elves  and  im-  cuted.  because  they  were  Lutherans,  enemies  (f 

:•_:.".  "^^•.. re  -•••:i  rv  iii' t«l  to  the  p-'iut  of  our  holy  Catholic  faiih."   Ribault  wr.^  with  tlio 

.:'.  L.  a.\d  a:  L.-t  >•>■:  ^ail  f"r  their  native  second  ]»arty,  most  nfv,hich  not  b»ngal"terwi.rd 

:y  ::.  r*  crary  1  i.iA  ai:'l  w..-re  p:«led  up  also  tell  into  the  haiids  (f  Melendez.  who  nj:;<- 

E'-.;-:: -I.!]-.     After  tl:-.  d!--o?i-i'U<  had  sacred  nearly  all  of  them,  rmoiiL*  them  their 

:-i  i:.    Vnv.'.-.n   i.ev.-  ex{-i.d:ri':i  uT:der  coumiander,   *'ni't  as  Freurhnu  n.  but  a-^  Lu- 

•:•:  I-s"  :  ■:i:.;-  re  -.'.il.-i  in  Aj  r;!.  I'l'^i.  j.nd  tlurans."   The  Frem-li  ace'-unts  >:aie  that  their 

i  f-.::!-.  :.-■ :.:  ••?.  il.e  r;v,.:-y:-.v.  i:..»\v  railed  lives  had  been  pnimi>ed  them  in  c^-e  thevbur- 

.  .■  ■..:.-,  ..!.d  bull:  a  f  r:  wld*.  h  ti.ey  aN«>  rendered  :  but  tl.i-  i>  denied  by  the  Spi.niards. 

C:  ."!::.:.     In   M»i:e   «.  f  llie   ho^jilta^le  TlieFreneli  C'«urt  paid  no  heed  ti' this  barbarous 

:=;■.  • :"  ::.•:■  Lf/ivc-.  tl.i-  C'.i"ni-t<,  rei-eiving  treatment  of  their  own  sv.b.ieor-:  b:;t  Pominic 

:i;..-   iri::i   h-nie  Mil  havin.:  taken  no  de  (iorgue*,  a  Gi.scon  ^o^:ivr.  1  r.ri.imr  with  a 

•-•■     -.IvT-a*-  tl.e  s- ih  sr.TTerid  S"  nnieh  de-ire  to  avenge  tlie  treatment  f  f  Il;liault  and 

1.V  s  ..r=  !tT  .  f]  ri'i '>!■:>.  that  tl.ev  tK-:vr-  his  fi-llowrrs.  sailed  fn-m  Frfmee  in  loOT  at 

:    r  t  .r*.  t  •  }>..:.  ,-.    .'irsr  a?  th..  v  v.-ere  the  hi  ad  of  a  small  force,  with  whieh  he  was 

::.'  i-t  -t!!!_'  -  ::t.  Ril  an!i.  wi..i  h:.d  >urecs.MV.I  in  seizir.ir  uj  on  two  forts  near  the 

-  I'i' ; ;  e  •  :i  M.:^-  ::2.  l.TiO"*.  j.riivt-d  i:i  >t.  John's.  aU'l  shiuu'htereil  nearlva-l  tl.e  garri- 

i:.  :  •■:"  ..  lie-.-:  «  !"7  ^e-e!.-.  v.-Ith  orde:>  t<i  son-,  and  thtu  captured  llie  important  fort  of 

-'i-.-  lui- ".■•:.!.!•' re  in  the  govcrrnieni  of  Si.  Mateo.    The  pri-ouers  were  all  haUL'ed  uptiil 

/I   •  ;■-.     >i?::r.  ..ly  harl    he  ai.«hor«d   and  the  same  tr-er.pon  which  the  French  had  been 

::..  .."  dv.  itii  :!,..*-  on  -l.ore.  wltcn.  on  hanged  by  Mtlendez.  and  over  them  wa«  pla<  e«l 

4.  J    >;■.::. ;-h  vi.— ..Ih  ur.der  I>on  Te'lr-)  the  following  inseriiilion :  *'I  do  this  not  f.s 

'itr  «:e*  A',  i'e-   n^a-ie  t::e:r   a]'pearance.  unto  SpanianN  or  mariners,  lait  f.<  unto  trai- 

.:..-.  i:  ■:  -    "e  *-  were  de!::a::de(l.    *•  I  am  t'-r^.  rt»bbers,  and  murder*.rs."     He  then  re- 

i.z    :">;a.:..*"  wa-r  tl;-.  ha':_'hty  an-w,r,  t  irne'l  to  France,  l»ut  was  coldly  rceived  by 

-ti.:":.  -t".  !  "r-ier-  fr-.-m  nty  king  ti-  gi'-  the  French  eourt.  which  disavowcl  his  act,  al- 

•I  ■■    '..v.i  1  ::'.'.  the  rro:i.-^:an':s  in  tlie-e  ro-  tl:o;:-h  he  obtained  the  general  apjh.u-e  of  the 

T:.-.-  Fr  :.■  l.ni.n   wi,'»  i-  a   C'aTh"l:e  I  pn-rh-.     In  Li'mb-n  a  voluuie  <  f  42  j-.-ige*.  now 

•:  .-e:    e-...ry   her.  ::••   hhall   die."      Tl.e  extremely  ran-.  c'»ns:-tinL' of  an  English  trans- 

-  :>.-.t  T\ .-  •;:.;.repar».d  for  battle  ai.d  ci:  la^ion  of  the  rej'ort  of  hi>  first  voyai'e  made  by 
'i- • :  uA  tl.e  ."Spaniards  al'ier  an  inetie*'-  Hibault  to  Ciili^'ni.  wa-j'ubli-hed  under  the  title 
Li-5:  repaired  T'.i  tlie  haHor  of  St.  Au-  <»f  "The  whole  and  true  I»is«Miverye  <  f  Terra 
r.      AjTiiiK  the  ^dviic  of  hi-  otKcers.  Florida  (EnfU-^hed  the  FTorishii:^' Laiidi,  c  n- 
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teTiung  as  well  the  wonderftil  strannge  Na-       RIBBON  FISH,  the  common  name  of  lercnl 

tnres  and  Maners  of  the  Pconlo,  with  the  mer-  genera  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  ftm^f  i 

veylous  Commodities   and   rrcasuros  of  the  taniidcB,     They  are  characterized  bj  a  eooH 

Country ;   us  also  tlie  plea.saunt  Portes  and  pressed,  elongated,  ensiform  body,  with  reiy 

Havens,  and  Wayes  thereunto  never  found  out  small  or  no  scales ;  the  bones  are  of  loose  tex- 

beforo  the  last  year,  1562.    Written  in  French,  tnre,  little  more  solid  than  a  fibrons  netwonrik; 

by  Captain  Ribauld,  the  fyr^t  that  whoUyc  dis-  the  eyes  large,  and  teeth  small  or  none ;  totUi  j 

covered  the  same,  and  now  newly  set  forthe  in  ribbon-like   body  is  attached  a  dorsal  oooH 

Englishe,  the  xxx.  of  May,  15C3/'  moncing  close  to  or  npon  the  head,  and  eon* 

RIBBON,  or  RiB.vxn  (Fr.  ruhin\  an  oma-  plctely  furnished  with  membrane ;  the  candd 

mental  narrow  strip  of  woven  silk,  worn  chiefly  when  present  is  distinct  from  the  i)erpendiciikr  '■ 

for  ornament.    The  manutacturo  of  ribbons,  fins,  and  in  some  is  sot  on  at  a  right  angle,  lika   - 

though  not  then  new,  first  uttuine<l  to  any  im-  a  fan  extended  upward;  the  ventrals  are  oftea  \ 

portanco  in  France  during  the  17th  century,  wanting,  or  are  placed  beneath  the  pectoraU   \ 

They  wore  variously  ornamented  with  showy  They  arc  all  marine  si)eoies. — Among  the  geiH   ] 

patterns,  and  about  the  year  IGSi)  there  was  a  era  having  a  protractile  month  with  a  smdl   ■ 

rage  for  embossed  ribbons,  which  were  stamped  aperture  belongs  BtylephoruB  (Shaw),  ha^m  j 

with  hot  plates  of  bteel,  each  jjiece  liavingajior-  neitlier  teeth,  scales,  nor  ventrals,  and  the  caa-   ■ 

tion  of  the  i)attcrn  engraved  upon  it.    Figured  dal  standing  ujjward,  its  last  ray  continnow  j 

riblions  wlto  ma<le  4-hictly  at  Paris,  liut  J.yons  witli  the  tail  and  produced  into  a  filament  Ioq^ 

and  Avignon  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  er  than  the  bmly.     In  trarht/pUrut  (Gon^    i 

manufacture  until  after  1723,  when  the  former  there  arc  a  few  teeth,  thoracic  ventrals,  a  do^   \ 

liad  secured  most  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revo-  sal  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  an  erect   ^ 

cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  about  caudal ;  the  northern  ribbon  fish  or  taagmim   ■ 

3,000  ribbon  looms  in  Tours ;  but  that  measure,  (  T,  hotjmarun,  Yal.),  from  the  polar  seas,  attaini   j 

wliich  banislic'd  the  Protestants,  broke  up  the  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  sometimes  much  mora;    ; 

trade,  and  in  Lyons  also  temporarily.     In  Fng-  the  skin  is  covered   with   a  silvery  enveloM   ; 

land  ribbons  are  made  mo>tly  iu  Coventry,  and  like  the  shining  coverinir  of  the  choroid  of  tM   \ 

with  steam  power  loom<.   The  material  forthe  fish's  eye,  consisting  of  minute  needle-shaned    ■ 

warp  of  the  best  ribbons  is  Italian  organ zine  crystals  (si^'O  '*  Annals  and  Magazine  of  3at-    ■ 

silk,  thrown  from  Italian  raw  silk,  and  for  in-  ural  History/' vol.  iii.,  London,  1840);  it  1o(4b    I 

ferior  sorts  organ/.ine  silk  from    Ik'ngal  and  like  a  silvery  ribbon  in  the  water;  the  lateral    ! 

China.    TIu-h?  last  and  I^rous<a  in  Asia  Minor  line  is  armed  with  hooked  scales.     Cuvier  and 

furnish  the  singleM  (all  Engli<«h  thrown)  for  the  Valenciennes  describe  o  other  8i>ecie8  in  voLl. 

shoot.     The  weaving  is  d«  me  as  in  other  fabrics,  of  their  lllstoire  noturffie  dcApotJuong  ;  of  theM    ; 

and  of  late  with  the  Jactpiard  maehine.     A  the  T,  f*ilx  (Cuv.)  of  the  Mediterranean  has 

fixed  standard  of  widths  is  adopted,  <le^igiiated  ir»8  rays  on  the  dorsal  and  plumes  of  rayt  on 

by  diiferent  numl»ers  of  ]U'nce,  which  probably  the  head  and  tail :  the  color  is  brilliant  silveiy, 

were  the  original    ])rires,   thou;:h  now  they  with  large,  round,  black  spots. — In  the  genia 

have  no  such  siirnitieance.     From  penny  width  giftinutruB  (KhM-h)  the  ventrals  are  reduced  to 

to  40  penny  width  includes  all  riblxms  from  \  a  single  ray,  very  long  and  dilate<l  at  the  end; 

inch  to  about  I J  niches  wide.  The  French  desig-  the  caudal  is  very  small  and  continuous  with 

iiate  them  by  numbers,  running  from  I  to  00.  the  dorsal;  of  the  H  species,  the  lK'>t  known  it 

French  and  English  make  them  of  the  same  the  ribbon  fi<h  of  the  Me< liter ranean  (G.gl^ 

length-i— oO  y.irds  for  satins,  18  yards  ftir  sar-  <////«.  Val.).  attaining  a  length  of<U>rK  feet:  the 

cenets  or  gauzes  above  the  narrower  widths,  rays  (»f  the  dorsal  over  the  head  are  elongated 

and  13  yards  for  the  smaller  sizc<.     French  and  curve  backwanl  like  a  cn'st ;  the  silvery 

ribbons  are  generally  lighter  than  the  Kngli>h,  skin  is  studded  witli  smooth  osseous  warts,  and 

but  they  are  made  of  better  kind>«  <»f  silk  antl  the  fins  are  rosy  red;  like  all  the  r^*st  of  tha 

better  drci^ed.     The  varieties  of  ribbons  are  family,  it  is  very  easily  broken,  fitted  for  living 

very  nuincroiis,  a**  al-o  the  styles  of  ornanien-  in  still  deep  waters,  and  is  rarely  seen  excepi 

tation,  which  are  continually  changing.     In  the  when  thrown  ashore  after  storms  in  u  mutilated 

fancy  ribbon  calbd  r/d /;//'.  the  fiiru res  are  jiririted  condition.     The  (/.  flturlrnii  (lUorh)  is  occA-    ; 

or  painted  on  the  war|>  after  it  is  j)repared  for  sionaily  seen«)n  thoKnirlish  co.ists,  and  with  its 

the  lo(»m,  and  arti-rward  w<>ven  in  by  the  shut-  narrow,  Inng.  and  shining  b«Mly,  and  sinaoOf 

tie.     The  watered  elfect  is  produced  byjia^^sing  movements.  h:is  been  the  basis  «if  mort*  than 

two  ribboU'*,  laid  nuo  on  the  other,  bet.w**en  <»ne  st«>ry  of  tlie  sea  serjKjnt. — In  t!ie  genen 

two  cylinders,  one  iif  them  containing  a  heater  with    non-protra<tile  month,  with  large  gape 

within  it.     The  irregular  pres-ure  fn>m  the  in-  and    ascendijii'  lower   jaw,    belongs    hphoim 

O'lUaliTic*  i»f  t!je  two  Murf;ii*c-»  tif  «.ilk  gives  the  ((Jiorna);  this  has  on  the  heiid  a  vertical  cor- 

wavy  appe.irance.     <i:i]I'i(»Ms  are  stn)ng  thick  neons  crest  sustaining  a  strong  spine,  which  b 

riblions  us.d    fur  bindimrs,  hImic   striuL'^.  Arc.  the  first   di)rsal  ray;  the  d(»r<ai  extends  the 

The  wider  ones  are  called  duulili'S.     Uibbon  whole  length  of  the  body  and  lia-^  numerona 

velvets  are  larirely  pr«Mluced  at  Crefold  in  Uhe-  simi»le  rays,  tli«*  anal  and  caudal  small,  and  the 

nish  Pnis«.i;i.  and  are  also  made  at  Spitalfields,  ventrals  n«ar  the  peet«irals.     The  /-.  'V/i^i«. 

England,  and  St.  £tienne,  France.  nus  (Uiorim)  of  the  Mediterranean  att^ns  a 
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f  zn<^re  than  4  feet,  and  is  rarciv  sc'en.  functions  of  governor  dictator,  and  in  Marcli. 

*i    i^Lirn.j  the  body  U  covered  with  1860,    he    was    aiii>oiiited    povernor-general, 

^e* :  tLtrre  i*  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  Prince  Carignon  at  the  8unie  time  assuming 

r  :   t:.e  dor&il  and  anal  are  very  long,  the  office  of  viceroy.     In  June.  1861,  he  w<is 

fti-'U  *:i:all.    The  red  ribbon  ti?h  (C\  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Cavour  as  preM- 

t.  Ur.r.. « C'Cv'crs  from  the  Mediterranean  dent  of  the  council  and  prime  minister  of  the 

F."  j-li^h  C':<ipZ<:  ii  is  a?iont  Is  inches  kingdom  of  Italy.    In  politics  he  advocates  the 

&  I  rillliint  red  CMiur.  with  indistinct  union  of  the  Italian  race  under  one  constitu- 

Li-i.  &i-d  ihe  dorsal  ^an^on  yellow  bor-  tional  govcmmont.  and  since  his  elevation  to 

hii  r  '?->.  the  premiership  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 

HA.  .T.  ,-£.     St-e  SpA<;yoLETTn.  of  recognizing  Rome  and  Venice  as  portions  of 

.RJN  ».  I  *\Tji'.  an  EL;L:li>h  jMilitical  tcon-  the  national  territory,  and  of  "oj»cning  to  the 

f  Jcv,>}i  j'iircjiti^re,  bom  in  Londun,  church  a  way  of  reform  by  giving  Ler  that 

>.  1772.  dic^  at  Gatcomb  jiark.  Gl«.iuees-  liberty  and  independence  which  will  invite  her 

.  St; :.  11,  1S23.    His  father  wa«  a  na-  to  regeneration."    In  religion  he  is  said  to  be 

U  ■1..Uj;,  hud.  havinjT  settled  in  Eng-  a  Protectant. 

.i  1^.  •::j^.•  a  ini-mKr  oi  the  stiuk  ex-  RICAUT.  orRvcArT,  Sm  Paul,  an  English 

Lsi  rcii'ized  a  considorable  fortune,  dijilomatist  and  author,  the  time  and  place  of 

L  r-.-c-. ivt-il  a  C'-mnK-rcial  educatitin  in  wln.ise  birth  are  unknown,  died  in  London, 

L  Li,i  vai  iuV>i.q-:tn:ly  a.-sociatcd  with  I>ec.  16,  17C»0.     He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 

c-r  ii*  l!s  *-.>inis-i.    He  b^-canie  a  Chris-  bridcre  in  1C50.  in  1G61  accompanied  the  earl 

•1  in  l7\''->  z::.j,rT]%.-d  against  his  father's  of  Winchelsea  as  secretary*  of  embassv  to  Con- 

V 'ler.:' re  tl.o  i'ar:ncT>Ijii*  w;is  finally  stantinoi)le,  and  during  a  residence  of  8  years 

"l.     Ucii]  J  j.>-l-:':-d  by  SfTiie  of  the  old-  in  Turkey  made  himsc-lf  intimately  acquainted 

a":  -:ri  -.f  ::.e  jt.'vk  exchange,  the  youn^rer  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.    He 

!:;  u  f. w  vear*  realizel  a  f«.Ttnije.     He  wa=  afterward  British  consul  at  Srnvma  for  11 

m 

:1:-.-:  T...;::-e::.ii:i- *.  flKmi^try,  and  niin-  years,  and  after  his  return  home  accompanied 

.  f  niv.-I  :*  UV-ra'.ory  aijd  a  miiieralci'i-  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1CS5  to  Ireland,  hold- 

".-.-' ::  ■::    l:A  wi?  ni:e  f»i'   the  origiijal  ing  various  official  poHtions  there,  and  was  for 

cri:.:.N3  ::ii:::/:  cr-«  f  the  Li-ndon  peol'^gi-  10  years  minister  to  the  Hanse  towns.    He 

•■:y.     II.'  :>-:  a;'ji.-aT-.d  a*  an  authfir  in  wrote  "The  Present  .State  of  the  CMtriman  Em- 

-ri*,  >j  \  tr;.  t  •TiTiiJvd  -TJje  High  I*rice  i»irc"  OCCm;  the  " Present  State  of  the  Greek 

■  'Z.  L.  P.--.  f  <■!'  ihc  l»ciTeciaTion  of  Bank  and  Armenian  Churches*'  (167^) :  '*  History  of 

E-e  aft-.Tward  wrote  vari-'U-  imiK>rta:jt  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1623  to  1679:"  and 

^.c  P'Lit:*  ALE.f-N«'MT.  Vol.  xiii.  I'.  452).  translated    Garcilasso  de    la  Vega's   "Boyal 

'L-:-^  a:.d  is  a  mti!/i:K.'r  (*f  \'Lr\\LiiK-ni  Commentaries  of  Peru"  (1688). 

I  r-  L  i.'ifi  :■.::•  e 'n  Ivji*la:i"n  aud  on  RICCIO,  Domemco.     St-e  BKrsAfcOEa. 

.1  ■&'.  T;::ri-.-.     Hi-  w...rks  with  an  ac-  RICCK^LI.  (;iotan>t  Batti-ta,  an  Italian 

■!  11=  '.'.:. ■  :.;.v.-  l-evT:  cr'ij-.i^tvd  fir.d  t'litcd  astroTiomer  aiid  Cv'-'grajher,  ln-rn  in  Ferrara  in 

L  V  C-!l  ••::-  <^vo..  L-mIoh.  l>4«^^i'.  151*L'.  died  in  B'.-b.'ijr.a  in  1671.  Ht  wjis  a  mera- 

\>OLT.  IJF.n::;  ■.  •:.ir"i:.£.:;  1:.J;;.:j  ^Ti.!e?-  l-or  of  the  s-'cii-ty  of  -Te-ns.  taught  j-hilo--ophy, 

-r:.  i'.   :'"."  a:.y  i^<o':\  >'>"•.     Us:  U  i};e  tl.eojOi'A-.  ai:d  1  eIii-s-]ei!ros  in  tlic  Jesuit  col- 

r*.  •"!:  _•  i.;a;e  de-.c  :.:»*:.•  'f  ;.n  arj.ivr;i  le^-os  of  Parma  fii^d  B'.-l--^'i:a.  and  fii-ally  devoted 

:■-  :a:- ".!;••.  Vihi-ih  :-:■<  k  a  '-j.vliijg  j-^rt  in  LiiLi-«.if  euiirely  :•:,  asTroii'.'n.y  Lnd  geograjdiy, 

T'.: '  :.c  w.r-  « :' t;.e  O'V-'j}:*  ai.l  Ghi-  He    ui^derto'-k    to   reiiite   (Vjerr-icJis  in   the 

1:.  >r7Lc  ]  r- ■']•:«.». 'J  a  ]»:;i;. I }.:»-:  ('n  Ahf.nfffri'.in    X"f>t-:.t    (2    vo]r.    iV.l..   Bolugna. 

:':•  —  ■■   lLtIo::  •:"  T.>  :.:.y.  \.r-j]::j  The  lO.iil  i.  in  wirii.h.  however.  ):e  fairly  t-xi.»lain??  his 

:-i:-.   :    jTj!.:  tLe  i-.i-.j-lv  r- jr.-..r.t„T^e  sy?T07;j.  ai:  1  txj  rc.--es  great  admiration  for  1:3 «? 

:  ■  -  -  1. : :  r  ■  ■ :  ri^tv  :  0  :  L  ■.-  a  J  0 .     A :':  ■.  r  : } .  t-  ;:c : .  i  t  >.     H  i  ?  - 1  > '  /  >"'  /i  f/r-.  l-^  Ii*  H'Tiu  a  fa  (2  vol .-.. 

:  ••_   ■■ :   IS-*'?  ].v  v,-:»j.  a^i^i  .::.:..-d  ',■  ',-r%'..-  ]•-.•■..". j  is  a  c  'iMj-jeti'-'n  t'f  the  f'irmer  work,  and 

f  r.   rvr.-r.  atj-]   c--t iMi-:.c'3   a   v".::j;i1  1  !■.•}.  r.r.?  still  regarded  as  cla-w^-*  in  aj-tronomy 

L'l   :  rr.'f.  \ii  -sv^l-L   I.l-  a ':•.■.■■:-..:. id   a  f'-r  t^cir  fr.'l  rj':co"nt  of  discoveries  down  to 

IliII-:.  V.:.^-l.zi:.  ir-...  :r-  y.\  :}.•.-  '.:  ::".vLCi:  Li-  ow:i  tin;-/,  tliiir  valual-le  oIkt  vat  ions,  es- 

:r"- ■■:::.•:  ]-'i-e.     Yir  <!:■  I!l-:.I  :■.-  tuke  jc  ia.ly  nj...n   th^  moon,   hi-roriij   taMe   of 

j'2- .-  : :. V  r-.  J' -J ^ •  - :  JiT I  ^''  ■^ '.  ri: : : J t : : t  *.•!  1 S4 'J .  c •  1  i  j ■  s-.- s   f r«. -i:}  t h r  1  iuj e   * 'i  R <A\rA\ l - .  ^- c .     He 

k*  ■  r.  r  V I  li-  V  t-  •:: . : : .  i.— :  ■:;  ■  T-  -0  r .  t  T  ■ '  re  .al  1  f  .1  -  "   j  ■  i:  Mi  sL  i  d    6V  '-n  n't'  I  la   i  f   I/y-Jrorrcj  h  ia 

ic.  !.::•. T  ^  L -j^  T: '. \ rr.  L ..-  r..-: i re  1  t -.»  I. :^  //'/■  'n. , a '<t  L '^'ri  XII  1.  < f« •  ■ ..  3 •'■  0 1 1.  C'.-: ;tai:iiii;r 

.     ll-r  s"jn^.d   :J.e  ii.:.:.::-.-t  j  w:.!- h  :}je  :.'i   t:.e  duta  iheyj   extant  uj.'.n   h,:i*';d'.-  and 

'.-  ijrv  ]  iny  j  ti :«:>;;. j-i  i:.  Aj-rl,.  \<A^.  .-iS  ]■.•:, ^--t'l'les.  inoludinj  measun-Ujei.t- '. f  his  own. 

rati  :-    :'   vrjr  aja!:.-t  ihv  ;:rikL'l  d-ikc  :  a:.'l  f''frvi\oJ'jQi'iIi*r'..'T7',:\ffi  ^lO^C-*;. 

■  r  •:  ■:  i"  r-.a:i  :.  *'i  ti.e  latter  Lc  :■■  rai;,v  RICE  (f.'ryzi  t'^^lrn,  ijaf:ra]  f-rdcr  nTQVKitxo  \. 
r  • :  t.'.v  !:.;•  r-'.T  :t.  tL-j  -Mr.ti  at  j-.'ir.T-.d  <-■:..:  of  the  rer.val?.  i.^-.i-'t  abi-n'^uintly  cujtivati-*! 
L-.: ::.;  ii.'lL  c 'ir.L:::s?I-'Ler  f  T  K::.j  Vi---  in  warm  climates  i'.-r  the  fv.-'l  of  man.  and 
.^M-"..  wh-h-O  '  irv:*  jr-'oIaiiLcd  di*  ta-  rar.k'-n::  next  ir:  i.v.j.f.-rtar^cv  f-r  tl.-e  pr^'l'Mrti^n 
r  - -■  i:  J .  r : ».- 'L  :L t-  r .. t Ir oil e :; t  of  T 5 -: •:■  n -  ^  t" : }. e  h urn fi :;  f u •  ■  i ". y  : :  ?•  ■: j ■  j  o rt s  i o  w h Ci.t .  In 
Hii.  Ricasol:   fcsuined  leiai'Oriirily  the  the  East  Indies  it  La=  been  cultivated  froiu 
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time  immemorial,  bo  that  nothiiij:^  \b  known  of  while  the  rice  grown  in  the  Bonthci 

its  primitive  condition  or  vlace.     Dr.  Rox-  ground  produces  20  to  60,  and  even  ii 

bnrgh  considora  that  tho  wild  rice,  known  as  cases  90  buslids  to  the  acre,  the  bnahcl 

nivari  in  Sanscrit,  as  newaree  in  Tdinga,  and  ing  from  45  to  48  lbs.  of  clean  rioe.     T 

as  aruz  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  of  all  tho  va-  rice  cultivatcMl  in  tlio  United  States  was 

ricties.    At  tlio  present  time  it  is  in  some  parts  ginia  in  1647  by  Sir  William  Bcrkcle; 

of  India  the  cliicf  article  of  produce,  and  in  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed  he  had  n 

some  districts,  ])articnlarly  in  tiio  marsliy  lands  raised  tho  first  year  16  bushels.     In 

along   the    coast  of  Orissti,  it  is  almost  the  Carolina,  where  the  greatest  succcsfs  hi 

only  object  of  agricultural  labor.     In  China  attained  in  tlio  culture,  and  from  whei 

and  tho  ishmds  of  the  enstoni  archipelago  it  is  finest  samples  in  the  great  exhibitioi 

also  a  most  important  crop,  and  is  the  princi-  sent^  the  seed,  it  U  said,  was  accidcnta 

pal  support  of  the  va-t  j»opultttion  of  that  por-  tained  from  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  tl 

tion  of  tlie  globe.    It  is  exten^iively  cuhivatcd  into  Charleston  in  1694.    From  this  < 

in  parts  of  Africa,  in  soutliorn  Europe,  in  tho  other  sources  tho  crops  increased  so  i 

tropical  countries  of  North  and  South  Anieri-  that  in  169B  60  tons  were  shipped  to  E; 

ca,  and  as  far  N.  as  Yirginia  and  Illinois.    Tlio  In  Louisiana  tho  culture  was  introdi: 

plant  was  known  to  tho  ancient  Greeks  and  1718  by  tho  "Company  of  tho  West.' 

Komans,  and  by  Theophrastus  was  called  opt;^oif,  following  table  presents  the  amounts 

by  Dioscorides  opv^a^  and  by  Pliny  oryza.    The  in  tho  husk,  known  as  rough  rico  <»r  "t 

species  and  varieties  are  almost  innumerable,  niised  in  tho  si.^veral  states  in  which  tl 

the  multitude  of  conditions  as  to  climate,  soil,  was  cultivated  in  1850 : 

locality,  cultivation,  &c.,  under  which  it  is  guu^            u*.                 suim. 

grown,  necessarily  introducing  numerous  mod-  Ponth  CaroHim. .  .i59,9^io.fit3 

ifications  of  f«)nn,  which  are  more  or  less  per-  KS'^c'a^iina:::  "fi.'SSvw 

manent.    Of  tho  varieties  known  in  Ceylon    LouUiAua 4.i2^.ai9 

no  fewer  than  161  are  enumerated  in  Moon's    5fiJf,^J;',(;^** Wvi^ 

"Catalogue   of  Ceylon  Plants." — In  general  Flnri»ia..*. '.'.*. *.!!'.!    ii«i:.\(it) 

rice  grows  liko  wheats  with  a  stalk  about  4    Tonnossco 'i5>,N'4 

feet  long,  which  is  rather  more  closely  jointed  In  South  Carolina  several  vjiricties  of  th 

than  that  of  wheat,  and  with  loaves  liko  those  mon  rice  are  distinguished,  of  which  t 

of  the  leek.    Several  stems  form  at  the  top,  lowing  are  best  known  :  1.  Theconimoi 

bearing  clusters  of  the  grain  resemblinfr  those  rice,  that  of  which  tho  earliest  crops  coi 

of  wheat,  each  tonninated  with  a  beard,  and  The  husk  is  white  or  cream-colored,  a 

enclosed  in  a  rough  yollow  husk.    The  >eed  prain  not  so  largo  as  that  of  tho  next  ^ 

within  this  is  of  elongated  hIuiik?,  of  shining  2.  Cf(»ld  seed  rice,  the  most  estecine<l  an 

white  color,   and   almost    transparent.      Tho  generally  cultivated  of  all.     Itwastirstj 

stem  of  the  common  rice  of  tho  Carolinas  is  on  the  Santco  in  17h5.    The  grain  is  \ 

sometimes  6  loot  in  height.     The  plant  is  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  tw< 

anun:d,  with  subulate  linear  leaves,  and  How-  of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color;  wh 

ers  in  a  terminal  panicle;  leaJlets  of  tho  caly-  husk  and  inner  coat  are  removed  it  pre* 

cine  lanceolate ;  valves  of  tho  c(»roI la  equal  in  beautiful  pearly  white  oppearance,  and 

length,  the  outer  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the  what  translucent.    8.  The  white  beanie 

inner,  4-grooved,  and  awned ;  style  single,  2-  distinguished  by  its  long  awn  or  beai 

|>arted.     It    flourishes    hot    in   low  marshy  largo  size  of  the  prain,  and  its  growin 

grounds  which  can  be  overflowed,  and  tide  on  hi^h  land.    It  has  been  considered  a 

water  swamps  are  particularly  favorable  for  crop  for  supplying:  tlio  negroes  than  for  e: 

the  crop.    There  is  however,  another  species,  tion. — The  best  lands  for  the  cultivation 

oryza  Viuticn^  which  grows  upon  dry  lands  are  the  alluvial  swamj>s  on  the  banks  ol 

and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  is  largely  cul-  having  a  deep  soil.  <-hietly  of  decoin]>osei 

tlvatod  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hun-  table  matter.^,  and  so  situated  as  to  be 

gary.     It  hits  been  introduced  into  France  and  flowed  hy  the  opening  of  tide  gates  at  ar 

Uier  Euro|»can  countries,  and  is  grown  like  tide.     They  must  be  above  the  salt  or  bi 

*^ey  or  wheat.     If  laid  under  water  tho  i»lant  water,  and  ]»elo\v  the  reach  of  the  fr 

ha.  The  culm  or  stem  is  only  about  3  feet  high,  so  a**  not  to  be  tlixKled  at  unsea.*ionablc 

r^ts,-noro  slender  than  that  of  common  rice.  Other  low  lands  not  in  the  tide  region  im 

and  U  iri  l«)ii;r,  with  very  h»ng  awns.    At  the  go(Ml  crops  if  sosituatiMl  that  they  can  be 

Thesi'eufiition  of  1H51  curious  .sim])les  and  ed  and  flooded  at  will.     The  land  is  pr 

great  exlnjoo,  pos-^iMv  of  this  species,  were  bv  a  thort>UL'h  sv>te!n  of  embank meni 

varietiCM  of  I  the  Iliinalaya,  where  they  had  ditche-*.  s<»  laid  out  a**  to   form  si-veral 

displayed  fnuj out  irri;;at ion  at  elevations  of  pendent  fields,  tho  size  <»f   which    is   1 

lieen  raised  witiet.    Tho  rice  raised  in  Vir-  only   by  tho  numher  of  hands  that  c 

3,000  to  4,001)  tos  in  Mar  viand  alx)  is  a  drv  furnished.  whi«h  must  bo  sufficient  t^* 

gmia  and  sonietim'Jvated  in  dry  places,  and  any  one  operation  c(mnecte<l  witli  tho  < 

or  mountain  rice  cui.  China.     Its  production  in  one  day  :  they  usually  consist  of  fron 

known  as  the  CochioO  bushels  to  the  acre,  20  acres.    Tho  ditches  are  of  various  < 

hard^  oxooisds  J5  or  ; 
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aor.?,  ••rten  5  feet  wide  ami  as  many  doep,  and  put  away  in  large  Rtackft,  each  of  which  holds 

josxh  times  the  jirincipul  one  is  large  enough  to  enough  to  make  200  to  400  bushel^l  of  threshed 

Ik  ^i=-:-d  as  a  canal  tor  transportation  between  grain.    Tlie  routine  of  oi>erations  is  somewhat 

th«  t«M-  and  the  hams.    Early  in  tlio  winter  varied  on  diftVrent  plantations.     Tlie  thresh- 

the  lAi»d   is  either  jilou^rhed  or  dug  over  with  ing  is  done  in  mills,  the  cost  of  which  is  from 

ibc  L-  --.  ar.'l  ill  the  warm  changes  uf  the  weath-  $:i.000  to  ^7,000.     The  first  one  was  imported 

«r  ii  U  Covered  with  water.    In  March  it  is  from  Scotland  in   1811,  and  was  run  hy  the 

hfi-z    iry.  the  drains  are  cleanst-d,  the  clods  force  of  the  wind,  tlire?hing  and  ^\iunowing  in 

'.-r- -iLtrr:.  and  the  surface  smoothed  olF  with  the  favorable  weatliL-r  oOO  bushels  dailv.     An  im- 

•iirr  jvr  or  hoe.  and  trenches  for  the  seed  are  provid  machine  was  contrived  in  18:29  by  Gal- 

oadv  "^iili    a  4-inch   trenching  hoe  at  right  vin  Emmuns  of  Xtw  York,  and  is  now  gen- 

kl;'.^  v.  ith  ilie  drains  13  to  15  inches  apart,  erally  in  use,  which  separates  the  grain  by  the 

la  Aj-ril  a:;d  till  the  middle  of  May  the  seed  action  of  toothed  beaters  revolving  at  the  rate 

i?B-:.:*..r«.d  iu  tlK-^e  trenches  at  the  rate  of  2^  of  T50  to  800  turns  per  minute.     From  the 

to  o  v.: -he'.*  to  the  acre.    Great  attention  is  threshing  mills  the  grain  is  obtained  in  the 

r.Tvr.  :-•  :-e:eeting  the  seed;  and  s«mietimes  the  condition  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  which  re- 

f,c^  :";r  tlii*  purpose  is  threshed  by  hand  over  a  quires  a  further  process  of  milling  or  grinding 

j'T  '  r  b.irrcl,  #*.»  as  to  throw  out  f»uly  the  full-  to  free  it  from  the  hulls.     It  is  however  often 

Ej«'i  ^riiins.     It  is  often  the  CJise  that  an  in-  sliip])ed  in  this  state,  hi  which  it  is  well  pro- 

ftrior  !- -rt,  calle*!  *•  volunteer'' rice,  the  product  tected  against  damage,   and    its    jfreparatiou 

K,i  &.  i::erc*i  feeds  that  have  remained  in  the  being  completed  in  mills  in  Great  Britain  and 

rT":;r. !  fri.»ni  tlie  crop  of  tlie  jjreceding  year,  is  on  the  continent,  or  in  Xew  Yurk,  the  rice  is 

ris-  1  wich  the  g<H)d  rice.    These  are  known  delivered  fresh  and  clean  to  the  consumers. 

\j  xLk  :.-  TL-Mijli  color,  and  if  there  ai)pear  so  The  old  method  of  removing  the  hulls  was  by 

aiT-v  '.^  "Tiv  of  them  to  the  hundred  of  clean  pounding  in  hand  mortars  made  of  pitch  jnne 

r.ixf.  •-.  Ti.ixture  is  n«)t  considered  fit  for  seed ;  blocks  and  holding  about  a  bushel.    Each  male 

c-i  T:'-  :h.-«»iily  objeition  to  the  volunteer  rice  laborer  was  provided  with  3  pecks  of  rough 

a;:<ir3  t'»  be  in  its  external  color.     As  the  rice,  and  each  female  with  2  jiecks,  to  pound 

ictii  i."  ^'V^n  ir  is  covered  lightly  with  ^oil,  and  every  morning  before  day,  and  the  same  at 

tie  Water  is  then  let  in  through  the  gates  and  ni^dit  alter  finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the 

kc::  i:v«a  the  land  for  4  to  G  da\s,  till  the  field.     The  work  was  conducted  on  the  floor  of 

riia  swells  and  begins  to  sprout ;  or,  by  an  a  large  barn  i)repared  for  the  purpose.    Mills 

iSiO'VLd  method,  the  seed  the  day  before  sow-  were  first  contrived  between  1780  and  1T90  by 

n^ i* iiil»ed  with  clay  by  stirring  it  in  clayey  Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas,  and  his  son  of  the  same 

Tarer.  and  being  then  drie<l  enough  clay  ad-  name  improved  them  and  brought  them  into 

here-  i->  insure  its  remaining  in  the  trenches  general  use.     They  were  made  to  nm  by  tide 

ThrL  the  water  is  let  on,  even  if  not  covered  and  recently  by  steam  i>ower,  the  latter  costing 

wi'i:  ctrth.     With  the  fir>t  method  the  water  from  ^lO.OoO  to  $18,000  each.   One  or  the  other 

Lai^  to  l*e  l:"t  c-n  a  second  time  when  the  plants  kind  is  to  be  seen  upon  almost  every  rice  plan- 

pr-ct    ar.d    appear  like    needles  above   the  tation  of  400  acres  and  upward,     the  earlier 

p-^iLd.  while  with  the  latter  one  finoding  mills  were  con<tructed  with  pestles  weighing 

laivtrs.     The  water,  after  standing  4  to   6  over  250  lbs.  each,  shod  with  cast  or  sheet  iron 

eaj*  «.:i  tlie  sprouts,  is  drained  oft",  and  when  and  beating  into  ca.-t  iron  mortars  of  the  capa- 

tic  i\:iz:t  is  5  or  6  weeks  old  the  earth  is  stirred  city  of  5  lMi?liels  each.     These  are  btill  in  use, 

T3i.  the  hc-e :   this  is  repeated  10  days  after-  and  the  rice  U  beaten  for  about  2  hours  at  the 

^    Ta."!.  an«l  the  "  long  water"  is  then  put  on  for  rate  of  about  45  strokes  a  minute.     Others  are 

i;<'i:  2  weeks,  deep  for  4  days,  and  then  grad-  constructed  c»f  stones,  brought  from  Northum- 

CiHy  dlnr.iiishinL:.     After  the  water  has  been  berland,  England,  between  which  the  rice  is 

drj»^  vTf  al-out  S  days  and  the  field  is  dry,  it  rubbed  without  crushing  the  grain,  and  others 

ii  h  .-.-d  lo  a  j'-'od  depth.    On  the  ap]»earance  liavo  been  made  in  whieh  the  work  is  done  by 

«  a  y/mt  in  the  plant  the  land  is  lightly  hoed  wire  cards.     The  larger  mills  receive  rice  on 

mzjIZI.  a:;d  is  then  *'  laid  by,"  that  is,  the  **  joint  toll  beside  cleaning  that  belonging  to  their  pro- 

WiTer"  i-»  prit  on  to  remain  until  the  grain  is  ])rictors.     From  the  mill  the  rice  is  passed 

niiurvd.  whirh  maybe  two  months.    A  few  through  an  inclined  rev(»lving  cyliudrical  wire 

fia7.sl-v:*orecr.tTin:r.  the  waterisnniotf  and  the  screen,  the  gratings  of   which  grow  ct»arser 

cl:*.  r.«.-s  a."e  washed  out  by  the  succeeding  tide,  toward  the  lower  end.     It  is  thus  a-sorted  into 

Tbr  ri:e  is  c-it  with  a  sickle,  and  is  carefully  a  number  of  products.    At  the  upper  end  of 

ks-l  luTO-i  the  high  and  thick  stubble  to  cure,  the  screen  the  fiour  passes  through,  next  the 

Za<  h  Land  carries  3  or  4  rows,  and  his  daily  eyes  and  small  pieces  of  broken  rice,  then  the 

U:^  L*  i  'juarter  of  an  acre.    The  next  day  after  **  middling  rice,'^  which  consists  of  larger  frag- 

«tr:n;r.  w!ien  the  dew  is  off,  the  rice  is  bound  ments  and  of  the  smaller  grains,  and  lastly  the 

ia  iheaves.  and  either  borne  on  the  heads  of  "prime  rice,"  or  best  and  mostly  unbroken 

ihe  laNjrers  or  jiacked  in  large  flats,  each  one  grains.    The  head  rice  or  largest  grains  of  all, 

cjrrrii. J  the  pnxiuct  of  5  to  7  acres,  to  be  con-  together  with  the  rough  that  escaped  the  mill, 

Tc;^l  :.i  t!.e  barn  yard.     It  is  there  stacked  in  i>a>s  out  at  the  lower  end  and  are  thence  re- 

^'vi  ricks,  and  when  thoroughly  cured  it  is  turned  to  tho  mill.    The  prime  rice  as  it  falls 
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through  the  8crcen  descends  to  the  '*  polish-  RIOE,  Indian,  or  Watkb  Oatb,  the  seed  of 

ing'^  or  *'  brushing  screen /*  which  is  a  vertical  tiiania  aquatka^  a  common  gramineons  pint 

cylinder,  laid  up  and  down  with  shreds  of  in  the  United  States,  growing  in  shallow  water. 

sheepskin,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within  and  on  the  swampy  borders  of  streams,  moil  • 

a  wire  screen.    The  rice,  falling  down  in  the  abundant  in  the  N.  W.  states  and  in  Canada 

space  between  these,  is  swept  clean  of  tlie  It  produces  a  grain  having  some  rcscmblanea 

flour  that  adheres  to  it,  and  is  discharged  be-  to  rice,  which  is  sometimes  gathered  by  tha 

low  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  condition.  Indians  and  used  for  food. 

It  is  received  in  barrels  holding  about  6  cwt.  RICE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Minn.,  drained  by  tht 

each,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.    The  head  waters  of  Cannon  river ;  area,  about  450 

middling  and  small  rice,  being  cleaned  by  a  fan,  8<i.  m. ;    pop.  in  1860,7,543.    It  was  formed 

are  kept  for  home  consumption. — The  chemical  from  Wabashaw  co.  in  1H52  or  1853,  and  hM 

c(miposition  of   Carolina  rico  was  found  by  been  since  further  reduced.      Capital,  Faii< 

Braconnot  to  be  as  follows :  starch  85.07  i>er  bault. 

cent.,   vegetable  fibre  4.80,   water  5,   gluten  RICE,  Lithek,  an  American  clergyman  and 

3.60,   gum  0.71,  uncrystal]izal>1o  sugar  0.29,  missionary,  born  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  Marek 

fixed  oil  (».13,  saline  substances  0.40.     Prof.  25,  1783,  died  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C  Sept 

C.  r.  Shepard  found  the  ash  of  the  clean  rice,  25,  1836.     lie  was  graduated  at  Williams  OM- 

amounting  to  0.487  in  lOO  parts,  to  consist  of  lege  in  1810,  entered  Andover  theological  sea- 

76  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  inary,  and  was  one  of  the  5  students  whoii 

of  phospliato  of  magnesia,  ])hosphato  of  potash  apidication  to  the  general  association  of  Msm 

nearly  5  per  cent.,  and  silica  sometimes  20  ]>er  chusetts  led  to  the  formation  of  the  AmericA 

cent.    Traces  of  sulphate  of  pota^a,  chloride  board  of  commissioners  fi>r  foreign  missions 

of  potassium,  carI)onate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  On  Feb.  6,  1812,  with  Messrs.  .1udM>n,  XeweQi 

of  magnesia  were  also  observed.    The  husk.  Hall,  and  Nott,  he  was  ordained  as  a  foreiga 

commonly  called  chalt*  or  otl'al,  contains  07.55  missionary  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  few  dajl 

per  cent,  of  silica,  together  with  small  pro-  after,  in  comi)any  with  Messrs.  Hall  un<l  Nutty 

portion«i  of  the  several  salts  named. — As  an  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.     I>uriii| 

article  «>f  food  riie  <>wes  its  value  to  the  largo  the  voyage  Mr.  Rice  adopted  Baptist  views,  and 

amount  of  starch  it  contains,  and  to  tlie  gluten,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta  found  tnat  Mr.  JudsoB 

which  by  other  ttna!y>es  beside   Braconnot's  had  reached  the  same  conviction.     He  wtf 

has  been  found  to  amount  to  7.5  percent.     It  baptized  in  Calcutta  about  4  months  after  his 

is  moreover  easily  digested,  and  being  entirely  arrival.    As  this  change  separated  these  two 

free  from  laxative   properties  is  an  excellent  missionaries  from  the  board  which  had  seal 

diet  in  warm  clim.it e-i,  where  a  tendency  to  them  out,  it  wjis  thought  best  that  Mr.  Riot 

diarrhtra  is  comnion.     It  is  from  its  composi-  should  return  to  America  to  incite  the  Baptiit 

ti«in  c\idently  bci-er  adapted  fi>r  use  in  such  churches  to  the  missionary  work,  while  Mr. 

climates  than  in  cold  regions ;  for  while  it  con-  Judson  reuiained  in  India  as  a  missionary.     Ba 

tains  the  must  starch  ii  i^  the  moM  deficient  in  accordingly  sailed  in  March,   1813,   and  a^ 

oil  of  all  the  cultivated  grains,     hi  tlo^h-iin»-  dre-^scd  himself  to  his  duty  with  such  zeal  thai 

during  element •<  it  is  fur  inferior  to  wheat  or  numerous  missionary  HM'ieties  were  organixed. 

Indian  corn,  and  !s  not  half  si>  rich  a^oats.     In  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  the  Baptist  generv 

cookery  it   is  used   both  whole  and  in   tlour.  convention  was lormed,  and  innmdiatclyadopC* 

The  common  method  of  cooking  the  former  is  ed  Me^^rs.  .ludson.and  Kice  as  its  mbisionarieik 

to  boil  it  in  water  properly  salted,  the   rico  It  was  deemed   expedient   however  that  Mr. 

bein;r  introduced  into  the  water  after  thi^i  is  Kico  should  remain  for  a  tnue  in  the  United 

bidlin^  hi>t.     In  4  or  5  minutes  the  water  is  States  to  aid  in  rai.^ng  funds,  and  his  labors  IB 

draiuel  oil',  and  the  pot  covereil  U  left  20  min-  this  <-ause  were  very  succes^t'nl.     Ho  al>o  pn^ 

utes   lon;j:er  on   the  4oals.     The  rice  is  then  jetted   the   establishment   of   the   Columbian 

ready  to  be  serve<l   up  as  a  vegetable.     It  is  c«dlege  at  Wiishington,  D.  C.,  and  for  10  or  li 

also  m:ide  into  puddimrs  as  i-i  ilie  gn>und  rice,  years  was  its  financial  agent  and  manager,  ai 

Of  the  latter  are  made  varieties  <»f  bread  and  well  as  general  jurent  for  the  missiunan' iMNinL 

of  griddle  <ake-«.     In  medical  jiraetice  a  decoc-  He  had  great  ditlieulties  to  encounter,  and  WM 

tion  known  a**  rice  water  is  often  prescribed  not  ])eriiaps  a  skilful  financier;   and  in  1826 

as  a  nutritive  drink  in  fivers  and  intlammatory  the  Baptist  general  convention  severed  its  con- 

aficctions  of  the  bowi-ls,  lun;:s,  and  kidneys,  ncction  with  the  college,  of  which  Mr.  Riet 

Its  decoction  fermented  and  di-tilleil  produces  continued  to  be  the  agent  till  his  death.     Ht 

the  spirituous  li<)Uor  know  n  a>  arra«k.     A  u>e-  was  a  powerful  and  efiective  rather  than  an  elch 

fnl  cement  i-s  re.nlily  prepared  from  rite  by  mi\-  »pient  preacher.     I>uring  his  laborious  career 

ing  the  tlour  with  c  >ld  water  and  boiling.     It  he  put  dished  numerous  aii]ieals  and  addressee 

dries  nearly  tran-iMrent.  anil   i<  u-i-d   in  mak-  IIICE  BIBD.  or  .Iava  Si'Aitisow.    See  FiNOL 

ing  many  art ide-i  in  paper.     Made  with  little  KICK  Bl'NTINCJ.     See  BcuioiiXK. 

water  it  may  be  moulded  intt>  model-*,  bust-,  &c.  BICE  rAPEK,  a  variety  of  paper  prepared 

Although  so   rirh   in  stan-h.  it  has  not   been  in  China  and  Japan  from  the  stems   of  the 

found  an   economical   material  for  >upplying  at^rhunomcnc  jniluilviui.     tSic  rAi'Eu.  vol.  xiL 

that  article.                                                  '  p.  7y*J.) 
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CLAri>rrs  James,  an  En^lisiiih  traveller  ing  mnch  skill  and  energy  in  the  war,  and  the 

AT.  born  near  Dijon,  Burgundy,  March  duchy  was  ceded  to  him  by  his  father,  whose 

died  in  Shiraz.  Persia.  Oct.  6,  1821.  conduct  with  respect  to  it,  however,  shows  that 

years  old  he  was  familiar  with  Arabic,  he  did  not  consider  the  act  of  cession  as  one  of 

Syriso.   Persian,  and  Turkish.      In  binding  force.     The  last  rebellion  in  Aqiiitaino 

>bt&iiied  a  cadet  ship  in  the  East  India  was  aided  by  Richard*s  elder  brother,  Henry, 

s  sjorvice.  and  in  1804  was  made  a  whose  death  brought  it  to  an  end,  and  Kichard 

:   Rjinbay.    He  was  appointed  secre-  became  heir  apparent,  his  eldest  brother,  Wil- 

r.  Look,  consul-general  to  Egypt,  but  liam,  having  died  young.    The  king  then  de- 

t  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to  sired  that  Richard  should  give  np  Aquitaine  to 

.13  knowledge  of  Turkish.    He  then  his  brother  John,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and 

li^ypt.  and  having  perfectly  acquired  by  their  father's  orders  John  and  Geoifrey 

:c  langnage.  he  travelled  over  a  great  ravaged  their  brothers  territories,  which  Rich- 

l*ale-?tiiie  and  fc>yria  as  a  Mameluke,  ard  punished  by  invading  Brittany,  of  which 

ne  grand  mosque  at  Damascus  with  a  GeoHrey  was  ruler.    The  king  then  interfered 

of  piLrrims,  and  finally  reached  Bas-  to  restore  peace.    Richard  subsequently  snr- 

lence  he  sailed  to  Bombay.    Arriving  rendered  Aquitaine  to  his  mother,  but  it  was 

Sept.  l>?07.he  took  up  his  residence  shortly  after   restored   to    him,  and   by  his 

on»e  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  father's  orders  he  entered  upon  a  war  with 

'  he  married  the  following  year.     In  the  count  of  Toulouse,  which  was  snccessfhlly 

was  aptK.>inted  by  the  East  India  com-  waged.    In  the  war  between  Henry  II.  and 

ident  at  Bagtlad,  where  he  remained  Philip  An^stus  in  1187,  Richard  showed  no 

rears.     lie  made  collections  of  oriental  want  of  hdelity  to  his  father,  but  before  it 

ipts.   medals,  and  coius.  and  of   the  could  be  decided  the  interference  of  the  pope 

d  ensrraved  stones  found  among  the  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.    Richard  became  in- 

Bab>  Ion.  Nineveh,  and  Ctesiphon.    In  timate  with  Philip,  which  was  oftensive  to 

vi-itcd  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  pub-  Henry,  and  the  i)rince  was  led  to  seize  his 

work  on  its  remains  under  the  title  father's  treasure  at  Chinon,  which  he  employed 

Memoir  on   the  Ruins  of  Babylon.^'  in  fortifying  castles  in  Poitou,  at  the  instigation 

cnnclK  in  the  '■  Archujologia,"  having  of  the  French  king.    Soon,  however,  a  recon- 

some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Rich  ciliation  was    effected  between   the   English 

>k  a  second  journey  to  that    place,  monarch  and  his  son,  and  the  latter  took  the 

1818  published  a  **  Second  Memoir  on  cross  in  the  third  crusade;  but  in  spite  of  his 

."     In  IS  13  he  left  Bagdad  on  account  vow  he  had  to  renew  the  war  with  the  count 

health,  went  to  Constantinople,   and  of  Toulouse,  and  with  success.    He  also  took 

d  to  Paris,  and  in  1815  returned  to  part   in  the  next  contest  between  Henry  and 

In  1S20  he  travelled  in  Koordistan,  Philip :  but  a  report  prevailing  that  his  father 

far  ea<t  as  Sinna.     After  his  death,  intended  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 

i[ opened  on  a  tour  to  Shiraz,  the  journal  and  confer  the  crown  uj»on  Prince  John,  Rich- 

during  this  journey  was  ])ublishcd  by  ard  did  humage  to  Philip  for  his  English  ter- 

w  imder  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  a  ritories  in  France,  under  certain  reservations. 

e  in  Ki>ordLstan"  (18ii6).    His  colkc-  In  the  war  that  follower],  Pliilip  and  Richard 

re   purchased  by  parliament  for  the  were  victorious,  and  dictated  terms  to  Henry, 

:iu-eum.  who  soon  after  died  of  mortification,  cursing  his 

ARD  I.  (CfTTR  DE  Liox),  second  king  sons.    Richard  became  king,  July  iS,  1189,  and 

nd  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  born  in  was  greatly  affected  by  his  father's  death.    It 

in  rkpt.  1157,  died  April  r»,  1199.    He  is  some  excuse  for  his  frequent  rebellions,  that 

3d  H»n  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  his  mother  was  ill  treated  by  his  father,  and 

le.  and  great-grandson   in  the  female  that  Henry  had  seduced  the  princess  Alice, 

[c-nry  I.,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror,  sister  of  Philij)  Augustus,  who  had  been  prom- 

ved  the  chivalrous  education  that  was  ised  to  Richard  in  marriage.    Henry  was  of  a 

at  that  period,  and  became  renowned  jealous  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  by  his  con- 

roficienoy  in  arms,  and  for  his  fondness  duct  created  the  rebellions  from  which  he  suf- 

c  and  jfoetry.     His  fierce  and  turbulent  fered  so  much.   Domestic  dissensions,  too,  were 

r  early  manifested  itself,  as  did  also  his  the  inheritance  of  the  Angevine  and  Norman 

as    a    soldier.     He  engaged  with  his  families  that  met  in  the  person  of  Henry  IT.  It 

Henry  and  Geoffrey  in  a  revolt  against  was  said  of  him:  "He  comes  from  the  devil, 

I.  before  he  had  completed  his   IGtli  and  to  the  devil  he  will  return."     "Tlie  jealous 

(1  fie^l  to  France,  where  he  was  knight-  Eleanor,'*  says  Michelet,  "  with  the  passion  and 

I^^iuis   VII.    Claiming  Aquitaine   and  vindictiveness  of  her  southern  blood,  encour- 

he  was  comjielled  to  give  way  before  aged  her  sons'  disobedience,  and  trained  them 

er.  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by  to  ]>arricide.     These  youths,  in  whose  veins 

le  was  forjriven.     He  was  then  known  niinjrlod  the  blood  of  so  many  different  races, 

5nnt  of  Poitou,  but  claimed  to  be  dnke  Norman,  Aquitnnian,  and  Saxon,  seemed  to  en- 

taine.     He  was  employed  against  the  tcrtain,  over  and  above  the  violence  of  the 

a  Aquitaine,  whom  he  subdued,  show-  Fulks  of  Ai^ou  and  the  Williams  of  England, 
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all  the  opposing  hatred  and  discord  of  these  TVliile  at  Cypms  ho  married  Berengari 

races.    They  never  knew  whether  they  were  June  1  ho  Bulled  for  Acre,  capturing  a  Sai 

from  the  south  or  tlie  north ;  ttiey  only  knew  ship  on  his  way.    Ho  found  the  French  ] 

tiiat  they  hated  one  another,  and  their  father  Acre,  and  that  rivalry  which  defeated  i 

worse  than  all.    They  could  not  trace  hack  ject  of  the  criLsaders  soon  hroke  out, 

their  ancestry,  without  finding  at  each  descent  favoring  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Moni 

citlier  rape,  or  ince^^t,  or  fratricide.'*  Richard's  while   Richard    supported  Guy  of  Lu.* 

fondneiKS   for  poetry  and  niunic  hecame  one  Philip  wished  to  assault  Acre  immediat 

of  the  means  for  increasing  the  discord  that  which  Richard  objected,  as  oil  his  troo 

prevailed  in  the  Plantogenet  family ;    for  it  not  arrived,  and  he  was  himself  t«ulTerin) 

placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Bertrand  de  the  pestilence  that  was  raging  in  the 

Bom,  who  devoted  his  powers  to  breed  strife  tian  host.    Philip  made  the  attack,  an 

between  Henry  11.  and  his  sons,  never  allowing  beaten.    During  his  illness  Richanl  is  : 

them  to  remain,  according  to  Thierry,  for  an  have  received  many  courtesies  from  Salad 

instant  upon  a  good  understanding,  but  con-  slowly  recovered,  and  the  siege  was  ])roS( 

stantly  animating  them  one  against  the  other  every  attempt  of  Saladin  to  relievo  the 

by  the  sirrenUs  or  satirical  songs  so  greatly  in  failing.    Acre  was  surrendered  July  12 

vogue  at  that  time.    At  the  beginning  of  his  and  on  Aug.  1  Philip  sailed  for  Frauct 

reign  Richard  exhibited  a  fair  and  moderate  the  20th  Richard  caused  his  Saracen  pri 

spirit   in    his   intercourse  with    his  subjects,  to  be  butchered,  because  the  term:*  of  tl 

with  contemporary  princes,  and  with  his  rela-  render  of  Acre  had  not  been  fulfilled :  a 

tives.    He  freed  his  mother  from  the  unprison-  next  day  he  began  his  march  toward  Jem 

ment  to  which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her  Hutfering  much  from  the  active  o]»erati< 

late  husband.    The  bigoted  people  havmg  risen  the  light  troops  of  Saladin.    The  battle 

against  and  massacred  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  sur  was  fought  Sept.  7,  the  crasaden 

hiB  coronation,  he  condemned  tlieir  conduct,  plctoly  defeating  the  Saracens.      Jo]>p 

and  protected  the  proscribed  race.    His  prepa-  taken  by  Richard,  who  was  prevented 

rations  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  as  a  crusa-  nmrching  at  once  upon  Ascalon  by  the 

der  in  connection  with  Philip  Augustus,  while  sit  ion  of  his  associates,  who  preferred  n 

the  emjwror  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbaroasa,  Joppa  the  basis  of  their  operations.     R 

was  starting  with  a  vast  army  for  the  same  however  i>ersevered,  and  with  a  portion 

pnri)ose,  were  carried  on  vigorously,  and  they  crusading  force  proceeded  to  Ascahm, 

show  that  he  was  a  careful  and  prudent  leader,  he  reached  Jan.  20,  1192,  and  wheri."  h 

and  not  the  mere  knight  errant  on  a  throno  joined  by  most  of  the  Freneh  troops.     1 

that  he  is  generally  drawn.    Tlio  government  building  of  the  walls  was  commenied  am 

of  England  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pleted,  and  Richard  hopcnl  that  in  the 

bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham.    On  June  29, 1100,  he  should  be  able  to  invest  Jemsideni ;  b 

the  French  and  English  armies  met  on  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians  were  res 

plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgimdy,  and  marred  his  plans.  The  news  from  En 

100,000  strong,  besido  attendants  and  camp  fol-  too,  required  that  ho  i:>hould  return  home 

lowers.    Separating,  Philip  led  his  forces  to  lie  adhered  to  the  imrposi^^  of  the  criisad 

Genoa,  while  Richard  pro(H>eded  to  Marseilles,  made  arrangements  to  proceed  to  Jem 

Embarking  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  ho  but  Saladin  had  so  fortified  that  eity  t 

coasted  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  his  fleet  reached  was  con<«idored  impregnable.     Richard 

Messina  in  advance  of  him,  where  Philip  soon  expressed  his  readiness  to  lead  an  exjK 

afterward  appeared.   Richard  arrive<l  Sept.  23.  into  Egypt,  hut  was  not  heeded.     Ho  rot 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  passed  by  the  cru-  to  Acre,  July  20,  and  was  about  to  oinba 

saders  in  Sicily,  which  led  to  much  tn>uble,  England,  when  he  heard  that  Joppa  was  i 

Richanl  becoming  involved  in  (juarrels  with  the  ger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Sar 

king  of  Sicily  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the  Hastening  to  its  relief,  at  the  head  of  a 

French  favoretl  the  latter.   While  at  Messina,  a  force,  ho  defeated  Saladin,  and  atU'rwa; 

treaty  was  made  between  Richard  and  Philip,  fended  the  place  against  an  attack  by  tl: 

which  s*.'t  the  fonner  free  from  his  obligation  hammedans.      A   truce    soon  followe<l 

towanl  the  latter*s  sister  Alice,  and  enabled  him  Christian  victories,  ami  Richanl  left  Acr 

to  arrange  for  his  marriage  with  Bercngaria,  9,1192.     He  was  shipwrecked  at  the  hi 

daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarro,  who  ar-  the  Adriatic,  and  while  sivking  to  contin 

rived  in  Sifily  in  C(mipany  with  his  mother,  journey  by  lan<l  he  berame  the  prisoi 

Leaving  Messina,  April  10.  1191,  his  fleet  en-  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  I lad  in 

countered  rouj^h  weather,  and  some  of  his  ships  and  struck  in  Palestine.   Tlie  German  em 

were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  their  Henry  VI.,  the  son  and  success<»r  of  Fn 

crews  were  inhospitably  treated  by  the  mler  of  who  had  ])erished  in  the  ex|K»dition.  ajif 

that  island,  I-aac  Comnenus,  who  endeavored  of  the  dnke*s  conduct  in  seizing  and  inif 

to  get  possessitin  of  the  pers^ms  of  Berengaria  ini?  the  En^di>h  king,  intending  to  >hai 

and  of  Richanrs  sister  Joan,  d<»wager  queen  of  money  he  >houId  be  made  to  pay  for  hi 

Sicily.     Richard  conquered  the  i-^lan^l  in  a  fort-  som.    The  king  of  Franco  \kas'desin>u 

night,  and  inad«  Isaac  a  periietual  prisoner.  Richard  diould  not  be  releiwed,  and  J 
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Qglit  his  brother's  crown ;  but  the  em-  Kent,  one  "Walter  the  Tiler,  having  knocked  on 
iion^h  willing  to  please  Philip  and  the  head  a  tax  gatherer  who  had  insulted  his 
r«s  compelled  to  release  Richard,  ac-  daughter,  was  made  chief  of  the  msurgents, 
to  terms  agreed  upon,  and  he  reached  and  hence  the  popular  rising  is  known  as  Wat 
1  Xarch  20, 1194.  The  greater  part  of  Tyler's  rebellion.  The  people  rose  in  9  conn- 
ler  years  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  ties,  and  at  first  there  was  no  enmity  felt  by 
where  he  carried  on  almost  constant  them  to  the  young  king,  the  evils  that  afSioted 
•  with  Philip  Augustus,  in  which  he  won  the  country  being  attributed  to  his  counsellors ; 
c  eaoces^es,  that  do  not  seem  to  have  and  they  compelled  all  persons  whom  they  met 
id  any  permanent  effect.  In  1199  ho  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  commons, 
ge  to  the  castle  of  Chalus,  to  compel  Yet  the  insurrection  partook  of  the  character 
rMunt  of  Limoges  to  surrender  a  treasure  of  the  Jacquerie  that  had  occurred  in  France 
A  been  found  in  one  of  his  fields,  and  23  years  before.  An  itinerant  preacher,  named 
iiichard  claimed  as  sovereign  lord  of  the  John  Ball,  whom  they  had  released  from  the 
lere  he  received  a  wound,  from  which,  prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the 
IS  imakilfully  treated,  he  died.  lie  left  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  preaching  dec- 
imate children,  and  his  wife,  Bercngaria,  trines  like  those  of  WyclifTe,  was  made  their 
irviv^d  him  many  years,  never  visited  chaplain  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  proclaimed 
d.  Though  popular  as  an  English  mon-  the  most  radical  theories  concerning  the  primi- 
trhard  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  but  a  tive  equality  of  man.  Tliey  marched  upon 
Dftion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England.  London,  and  assembled  to  the  number  of  100,- 
lARD  IL,  8th  king  of  England  of  the  000  on  Blackheath,  June  12,  1881.  The  city 
if  nantagenet,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Jan.  was  entered,  the  tower  seized,  and  the  arch- 
,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  treasurer,  and  sev- 
-act  castle,  Feb.  14, 1400.  He  was  the  eral  other  persons  of  eminence,  were  put  to 
and  only  sur\iving  child  of  Edward  the  death.  There  was  some  plundering,  and  the 
iMnce,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  His  palace  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed, 
was  Joan,  sister  of  tho  last  earl  of  Kent,  The  early  demands  made  upon  the  king  were 
came  countess  of  Kent  in  her  own  right,  deemed  reasonable,  such  as  the  abolition  of 

0  was  a  cousin  of  the  Black  Prince.  Iler  slavery,  the  commutation  of  the  dues  of  villen- 
ho^band  was  Lord  Holland,  who  died  age,  free  trade  in  tho  market  towns,  &c. ;  and 

K  and  in  1 361  she  became  Edward's  wife,  the  king  promised  that  they  should  all  be  com- 
ince  dyin?  June  8, 1376,  Eichard  became  plied  with,  whereupon  many  of  the  people  re- 
parent,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  turned  to  their  homes.  Tyler  now  became  in- 
d  Jane  21,  1377,  on  the  death  of  his  solent,  and  made  further  demands  upon  the 
kther.  His  coronation  took  place  the  king,  compliance  with  which  was  impossible; 
ear,  July  16.  A  council  was  appointed  and  in  an  inter>'iew  with  Richard,  he  behaved 
Icct  the  business  of  government,  the  so  arrogantly  that  ho  was  slain  by  Sir  William 
al  members  being  the  king's  uncles.  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  king, 
ar  Ijetween  England  and  Franco  was  who  was  in  his  15th  year,  immediately  placed 
led,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  hiraselfattheheadof  the  rebels,  thereby  saving 
r.  Sr^itland  was  hostile  to  England;  his  own  life  and  tho  lives  of  his  attendants, 
f  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  They  accepted  him,  and  ho  led  them  into  the 

1  of  Cambridpe,  who  by  right  of  their  country,  and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 
■rpected  to  obtain  possession  of  Spain,  molestation.  The  promises  made  to  the  people 
?  cacse  of  trouble  between  England  and  were  not  kept,  and  they  were  punished  with 
ninsula.  The  people  were  disgusted  merciless  severity,  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the 
le  failures  of  their  arms,  and  the  odium  king's  bench,  anticipating  the  part  which  Jef- 
as  attached  to  the  government  of  Ed-  frcys  playe<l  3  centuries  later.  Richard  was 
IL  in  the  last  days  of  that  monarch  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter 
ed  by  the  general  bad  rule  of  the  regents,  of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  tho 
found  necessary  to  lay  new  and  heavy  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  son  of  that  blind 
rbich  were  rigorously  collected.  Tho  king  of  Bohemia,  John,  who  was  slain  at  Cr^ 
11  tax,  which  bore  upon  persons  in  good  cy,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
stances,  was  submitted  to ;  but  when  the  An  invasion  of  Scotland  was  made  in  1885, 
i  extended  to  persons  of  every  condition,  tlio  king  heading  a  large  army,  which  accom- 
s  being  le\'ied  on  each  male  and  female  plished  little.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  one 
the  age  of  15  years,  the  returns  were  of  the  king's  uncles,  made  himself  master  of 

This  was  attributed  to  negligent  collec-  tho  kingdom,  but  Richard  was  induced  by  his 

id  fi  commission  was  appointed  to  en-  favorite,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  attempt  to  throw 

be  tax.    The  proceedings  of  the  commis-  off  tho  yoke.    The  consequence  was  a  contest 

were  of  the  most  inquisitorial  charac-  between  the  king  and  his  favorite,  supported  by 

d  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people  their  adherents,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 

he  in>nlts  to  young  women  which  they  house,  supported  by  most  of  tho  nobles,  and  by 

sd ;  and  re«istance  was  made  in  Essex,  tho  i>eople.     Gloucester  triumphed,  and  was 

on  afterward  in  Kent    At  Dartford,  in  placed  at  the  head  of  a  councU  of  regency  in 
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18d6,  which  held  sovereign  power.  In  1887  the  he  was  stanred  to  death.   It  has  been  p! 

king,  who  was  aided  hj  the  Jadges,  sought  to  maintained  by  an  eminent  Scotch  hi 

recover  his  power,  but  Gloucester  defeated  his  Mr.  Eraser  Tytler,  that  Richard  e8oa{>€ 

soldiers,  and  slaughtered  or  banished  his  imme-  Pontefract,  and  lied  to  the  Western  isUu 

diate  supporters,  Oxford,  who  had  been  made  there  recognized,  and  carried  to  tlie 

doke  of  Ireland,  being  one  of  those  who  went  court,  where  he  died  in  1419,  and  was 

into  exile.    Two  years  later  the  king  was  more  at  Stirling.    Richard  was  a  weak  prii 

saocessful,  and  changed  his  ministers,  Gloucester  owed  his  fall  to  his  fondness  for  fa voi 

himself  being  removed.    The  duke  of  Lancas-  the  vehemence  of  his  despotism  in  th 

ter  supported  the  king,  who  was  now  23  years  part  of  his  reign,  and  to  the  wantonnef 

old,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  keening  expenditures,  which  England  was  then 

up  the  regency.    The  French  war  languiuied,  to  bear.    That  he  was  partial  to  peace 

and  that  with  Scotland  was  remarkable  only  help  him  to  the  affections  of  his  subje 

for  the  battle  of  Otterboume,  in  which  the  the  French  alliance  assisted  to  swell  t 

Sootoh  were  victorious.    A  truce  for  25  years  rent  of  unpopularity  by  which  he  was 

was  concluded  with  France,  and.  Queen  Anne  swept  away.    He  was  fond  of  literati 

having  died  in  1394,   it  was  provided  that  most  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  apprecis 

Richard  should  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of  ecgoyed  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Crow 

Charles  YI.,  in  1896,  though  the  princess  was  Froissart.    In  the  16th  year  of  his  reigi 

but  9  years  old.    Gloucester  endeavored  to  re-  tlie  statute  of  prcemunire  was  enacted, 
cover  his  former  power,  but  failed,  the  king        RICHARD  III.,  last  king  of  Enplane 

being  supported  by  parliament,  and  crushing  Plantagenet  line,  bom  at  Fothcringaj 

his  enemies.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  Oct.  2,  1452,  killed  at  the  battle  of  B( 

and  the  earl  of  Warwick  were  banished,  the  field,  Aug.  22,  1485.    He  was  the  111 

earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  the  duke  and  8th  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 

of  Gloucester  was  imprisoned  at  Calais,  where  his  wife,  Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  1 

he  died  under  circumstances  that  created  the  of  We^itmoreland.    The  duke  of  York 

iospicion  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  scended  in  the  female  line  from  IJon< 

king's  orders.     Richard  baniithed  Henry  of  of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  III.,  i 

Boliugbroke,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  English  throne  was  held  by  Henry  VI 

1898,  for  10  years ;  and  on  the  death  of  Lan-  grandson  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

caster  he  made  the  term  of  banishment  per-  III/s  4th  son.     York  became  the  chief 

petual,  and  seized  the  estates  of  the  exile.     As  party  which  sought  to  set  aside  the  line 

Richard  had  now  become  very  unpopidar,  Hen-  caster,  but  was  defeated  and  capture<l  a 

ry  determined  to  return  to  England,  under  pre-  field  at  the  close  of  1460,  and  immodis 

tence  of  recovering  his  paternal  estates,  taking  ecuted.    His  scm  Richard  was  a  victin 

advantage  of  the  king*s  absence,  he  having  gone  wars  of  those  times  even  in  his  childhc 

to  Ireland.    In  July,  1399,  he  landed  at  Raven-  was  a  prisoner  at  the  age  of  7  years, 

spur,  accompanied  by  a  few  eminent  English-  father's  death,  Richard  was  sent  by  his 

men,  who  also  had  been  banished  by  Richard,  to  Utrecht    When  his  eldest  brother 

He  was  joined  by  several  i>owerful  nobles,  king  of  England,  in  1461,  as  Eilward  H 

whose  example  was  promptly  followed  by  ])eo-  ard  was  brought  home,  and  made  duke  < 

pie  of  all  degrees,  and  London  supported  the  cester,  Nov.  4,  and  large  possessions  w* 

cause  of  Lancaster.    Richard  returned  from  ferred  upon  him.    Of  his  life  for  son 

Ireland,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  fdPter  this  date  nothing  is  positively  knc 

deposed  by  parliament,  a  renunciation  of  the  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  made  the  ' 

crown  having  previously  been  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ''  the  king  muk 

him.    Lancaster  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  resided  mostly  at  Middlehani 

became  king  as  Henry  IV.    Parliament  thus  In  hb  14th  year  he  was  made  a  knigh 

set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  garter.    His  first  public  act  was  to  aid  ir 

Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  (grandson  of  ing  his  sis^tcr  Mar^mret  to  Margate,  w] 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  dd  son  of  Edward  was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  duke 

III.),  upon  whom  an  earlier  parliament  had  set-  gundy,  in  1468.     The  king  was  stroi 

tied  the  crown,  in  accordance  with  the  received  taclied  to  Richard,  who  re])md  his  t 

laws  of  inheritance.     The  bishop  of  Carlisle  with  a  fanatical  fidelity,  which  Warwic 

opposed  the  dei)osition  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  not  shake.    Iksido  greatly  increasing  R 

transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  wealth  by  grants  of  the  forfeited  est 

on  the  ground  of  divine  right   Richard  was  im-  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  created  h 

prisoned  in  Pontefract  castle,  and  it  is  supposed  high  admiral  and  chief  constable  of  J 

that  he  was  there  murdered  by  his  keeper.  Sir  for  life,  and  nominated  him  chief  juj 

Piers  Exton.    A  corpse,  purporting  to  be  that  South  Wales  in  1468.    When  the  earl 

of  tlie  ex-king,  was  exhibited  in  London  for  wick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  (thi 

two  days,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab-  brother  George)  rebelled,  the  duke  of  ( 

bey;  but  the  tomb  having  been  accidentally  ter  was  appointed  commissioner  of  t 

o|*ened,  long  afterward,  no  marks  of  violence  the  county  of  Gloucester,  March  26,  14' 

were  found  on  the  akulL    One  atory  was,  that  on  April  15  he  was  named  to  the  sau 
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shire  and  Cornwall.    The  same  voar  Edward  was  bom  in  1478.    Gloucester  exerted 

ade  warden  of  the  northern  marcnes ;  his  influence  with  the  king  to  mitigate  the  hor- 

ieptember  he  accompanied  the  king  rors  of  the  contests  of  those  times,  and  espe- 

fled  to  Flanders  because  of  the  tri-  cially  in  behalf  of  the  Nevilles.   When  Edward 

Warwick  at  the  head  of  the  Lancas-  IV.  invaded  France  in  1475,  Gloucester  accom- 

ty.     The  parliament  that  then  assem-  panied  him,  and  was  the  only  Englishman  of 

i&ted  and  outlawed  Gloucester.  When  note  in  the  army  who  was  neither  corrupted 

returned  to  England,  Gloucester  was  nor  cigoled  by  Louis  XL    He  returned  to  Eng- 

LO,  and  had  the  principal  part  in  effect-  land,  and  resumed  his  residence  in  the  norm, 

reconciliation  between  the  king  and  With  the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  king  and  his 

which  restored  the  throne  to  the  brother  of  Clarence  Gloucester  had  no  connec- 

York.     At  the  battle  of  Bamct,  April  tion,  and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  his  enemies 

Gloucester  commanded  the  van  of  the  that  he  openly  but  hypocritically  opposed  the 

fermy,  being  in  immediate  o])p08ition  execution  of  Clarence.    The  only  portion  of 

ick,  and  by  his  conduct  proved  him-  Clarence^s  country  possessions  that  he  received 

i  a  skilful  leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  was  Barnard  castle  in  Durham,  which  became 

ributed  to  the  victory  of  his  brother,  one  of  his  favorite  places  of  abode.    He  receiv- 

i  post  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  bat-  ed  the  office  of  chamberlain,  made  vacant  by 

rkeisbnry,  20  days  later,  and  his  action  Clarence^s  death,  was  constituted  admiral  of 

tified  the  selection.    The  story,  long  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  and  appointed 

that  he  took  part  in  the  butchery  of  "  one  of  the  triers  of  petitions  "  in  the  parlia- 

dward  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  VL,  ment  that  met  in  1478.    War  breaking  out  be- 

i  battle,  is  not  only  unsupported  by  tween  England  and  Scotland,  Gloucester  was 

idence,  but  is  contradicted  by  evidence  created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 

ODstantial  character.    Nor  is  there  any  in  June,  1482,  he  took  possession  of  Berwick, 

X  he  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  Hen-  and  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a 

ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  in  the  large  army,  and  compelled  the  Scotch  to  accede 

London,  May  21.    In  reward  for  his  to  the  terms  of  peace  he  proposed.    He  treated 

the  king  created  Gloucester  lord  high  the  vanquished  with  great  moderation,  and 

lain  of  England  for  life,  the  office  having  would  not  allow  the  pillage  of  Edinburgh.    He 

:  previously  held  by  Warwick ;  and  he  was  thanked  by  the  king  and  parliament  for 

t  him  with  a  large  number  of  manors  his  deeds.    One  of  the  king's  last  acts  was  to 

ships  that  had  belonged  to  the  Ne^'illes,  bestow  upon  his  brother  the  wardenship  of 

ral  forfeited  estates.    He  was  restored  the  west  marches  of  England,  the  lordship  of 

BBce  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  War-  Carlisle  with  every  thing  connected  therewith, 

d  held  during  the  brief  restoration  of  and  a  large  sum  of  money.    Edward  IV.  died 

T,  and  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  earl  in  April,  1483,  and  Eichard,  who  was  then  in 

TJ«et.     He  sought  and  found  the  lady  the  north,  prepared  to  go  to  London,  and  took 

eville,  Warwick's  youngest  daughter,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward 

ried  her.    This  lady  had  been  betroth-  V.,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  him  also 

aco  Edward  of  Lancaster,  but  the  mar-  to  take  it.     Hastening  south,  he  seized  the 

remony  had  not  taken  place.    After  young  king's  person,  and  escorted  him  to  the 

iirowofthe  Lancastrians  and  the  death  capital,  having  imprisoned  Lords  Rivers  and 

ick,  Anne  was  placed  in  the  custody  Grey,  and  some  other  persons  of  the  queen 

ist^r  Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence ;  and  mother's    party.     Gloucester  was    appointed 

5  of  Clarence,  who  was  opposed  to  **  protector  and  defender  of  the  realm"  by  the 

er's  suit,  caused  his  sister-in-law  to  bo  council  of  state,  which  act  parliament  confirm- 

i,  and  she  was  for  some  time  a  kitchen  ed.     But  his  ambition  now  took  a  very  decid- 

Midon.     She  was  found  by  Gloucester,  ed  form ;  and  because  he  felt  that  he  had  to 

r  were  married  about  the  month  of  choose  between  wearing  the  crown  and  being 

1472.     On  Feb.  29,  1472,  Gloucester  finally  made  a  victim  of  the  queen  mother's 

fond  time  appointed  lord  high  consta-  party,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king.     His 

England.     Shortly  afterward  he  was  jiroceedings  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 

!d  to  the  office  of  "  keeper  of  all  the  but  on  June  18  Lord  Hastings,  the  lord  cham- 

re«ts  beyond  Trent,  for  life,"  and  jus-  berlain,  was  suddenly  seized  at  the  tower  by 

rKorth  Wales.    On  May  20  he  resigned  Gloucester's  order  and  put  to  death,  without 

i  of  great  chamberlain,  and  took  up  his  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 

«flfidence  at  Pontefract  castle,  as  chief  ing  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 

I  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.     lie  be-  protector  and  for  the  seizure  of  the  government. 

rtual  ruler  of  the  north  of  England,  Hastings,  to  whom  Gloucester  was  attached, 

be  Lancastrians  were  very  numerous,  was    probably  murdered  because    Gloucester 

wisely  did  he  govern  there  that  his  knew  that  ho  never  would  be  false  to  Edward 

was  long  cherished  by  the  people  as  V.     The  children  of  Edward  IV.  were  declared 

kjoft  prince.    Middleham  castle,  wliich  illegitimate,  because  their  father  had  entered 

1  given  him  from  the  spoil  of  Warwick,  into  a  pre-contract  with  Lady  Elinor  Butler  be- 

iavorite  residence,  and  there  his  son  fore  he  married  Elizabeth  Grey.    The  young 
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king  was  set  aside  by  the  estates  of  the  realm,  claring  that  he  would  die  king  of  £nf 

by  whom  Gloucester  was  requested  to  ascend  His  body  was  basely  treated  by  the  vi 

the  vacant  throne.    He  complied,  and  became  and  was  begged  and  buried  by  the  nu 

king  June  26,  1483,  with  the  style  and  title  of  Leicester  in  their  ch^>eL    The  reason 

Richu^  in.    No  opposition  was  made  to  him.  Richard^s  character  in  English  history  is  i 

His  coronation  took  place  July  6.    His  pro-  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  offended 

ceedings  as  a  monarch  were  of  a  i)opular  cnar-  the  Lancastrian  party  and  the  York  part^ 

acterTbut  the  people  soon  began  to  murmur  that  the  troubles  of  Uie  wars  of  the  roses,  i 

because  of  the  fate  of  the  young  princes,  the  ing  out  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  tl 

late  king  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard,  had  so  disturbed  men's  minds  that  they 

duke  of  York.    They  had  been  placed  in  the  never  forgotten  until  the  accession  of  thi 

tower,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  there  arts  in  1603,  when  they  gave  way  to  f 

murdered  by  Richard's  orders ;  but  the  dispo-  class  of  fears ;  and  Richard's  conduct  i 

sition  that  was  made  of  them  is  a  mystery  to  turbing  the  order  of  succession,  thon^' 

this  day,  and  very  plausible  arguments  have  without  excuse  on  personal  grounds,  is  oj 

been  niade  in  8up|>ort  of  Richard's  innocence  severe  censure  as  a  political  proceeding,  c 

of  their  murder.    The  duke  of  Buckingham,  speare's  historical  plays,  too,  have  givei 

who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Richard's  elo-  manent  places  to  utterly  false  views  c 

vation  to  the  throne,  soon  became  dissatisfied  great  struggle  of  the  15th  century,  his  ' 

with  his  master,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  castrian  partialities,  and  a  certain  knack  i 

for  his  overthrow.    The  earl  of  Richmonu,  who  bodying  them,"  as  Sir  Walter  Sc^tt  sayi 

was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  ing  ^^  turned  history  upside  down,  or  i 

Earty,  was  to  be  made  king,  on  condition  that  inside  out.''    The  Richard  III.  and  Lady 

e  espoused  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  £d-  of  Shakespeare  are  as  purely  ideal  char 

ward  IV.    This  conspiracy  failed,  and  Buck-  as  Prospero  and  Miranda.    With  the  de« 

Ingham  was  ezecuteu.    llie  queen  dowager  Richard  III.  ended  the  line  of  Planti^ 

was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  simctuary,  in  which  which  had  ruled  in  England  831  years  ( 

she  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  ])lace  herself  and  1485),  and  under  14  sovereigns, 
family  in  the  king's  hands.    The  ])arliament  of        RICHARD  DE  BURY,  an  English  p 

1484  confirmed  the  king's  title,  and  settled  tlie  and  statesman,  born  in  1287,  probably  in 

cro^n  on  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales;  St.  Edmund's,  died  at  Auckland,  April  14, 

but  that  prince  died  April  9.    Edwnrd,  earl  of  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed 

Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was  to  PriUce  Edward,  afterward  Edward  lU 

then  named  heir  to  the  crown,  but  was  soon  receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales.     Whc 

set  aside,  and  there  was  substituted  for  him  the  ward  with  his  mother  fled  to  Paris  and  wu 

earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  kind's  eldest  distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Burr,  t 

living  sister,  the  duchess  of  SutFolk.    In  Mareh,  witli  him  a  large  sum  in  gold,  the  recei| 

14S5,  the  queen  died  of  a  decline.    Richard  has  his  oflice,  secretly  hastened  to  tlie  prino 

been  charged  with  having  poiscmed  her,  but  lief,  and  was  pursued  to  Paris  by  the 

the  story  is  a  pure  invention.    Nor  did  he  ever  lieutenant  and  a  band  of  horsemen^  and 

think  of  marrying  his  niece  Elizabeth,  another  escaped  ca]>ture  by  concealment.     Whe 

offence  that  was  attributed  to  him.    But  he  ward  came  to  the  throne  Richard  was 

had  now  become  very  unpopular,  because  of  cofferer  to  the  king,  and  afterward  tm 

the  forced  loans  he  had  made,  though  his  gen-  of  the  wardrobe  and  clerk  of  the  priv^ 

eral  legislation  was  good,  and  is  highly  praised  During  the  first  6  years  of  Edward*s  rei{ 

by  Bacon ;  and  he  liberally  encouraged  religion  also  held  a  great  immber  of  church  prefen 

and  letters.    The  earl  of  Richmond,  after  a  and   visited  Rome   twice  as  legate  to 

number  of  failures,  resolved  to  make  another  John  XXII.    In  1333  he  became  bisliopol 

attempt  to  gmn  the  English  crown.     Assisted  ham,  and  in  1334  chancellor  and  high  trei 

by  the  French  government,  and  by  the  duko  of  of  England,  and  within  the  3  following 

Brittany,  he  sailed  on  July  20  and  landed  at  was  thrice  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Fi 

Milford  Ilaven,  Aug.  1, 1485.     Richard  had  as-  He  api)cars  to  have  relinquished  his  nuu 

sembled  a  large  army,  and  would  have  easily  litical  ai>pointments  about  1338,  and  tl 

crashed  his  rival  but  for  the  infidelity  of  some  forth  resided  in  his  diocese.    He  became 

of  his  nobles.    The  two  armies  met  on  Bos-  as  a  hook  collector,  and  kept  an  cata 

worth  field,  Aug.  22,  and  Lord  Stanley  went  ment  of  stationers,  illuminators,  and  bod 

over  to  Richmond  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  ers  in  his  palace.     It  is  smd  that  ho  even 

while  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  com-  owned  more  hooks  than  all  the  other  bl 

mande<l  the  second  line  of  the  royal  army,  stood  in  Enphmd  together.     Ui>on   his  death 

aloof.     Even  then  the  king  might  have  ret riev-  were  bequeathed  to  a  haJl  at  Oxford  o 

ed  his  fortune  but  for  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  site  where  was  subse(|uently  founded  Dn 

Stanley,  who  had  remained  neuter  until  Rich-  (now  Trinity)  college.     He    is  said   to 

ard  had  hewn  his   way  to  where   Richmond  written  Orationes  ad  Prineipes,  but  no  co 

stood,  when  he  joined  the  Lancjistrians  at  the  it  is  known.     His  only  work  extant  is  a 

liead  of  3,000  men.     This  decider!  the  result  of  treatise  entitled  Phihbiblon  (translated  I 

the  battle.    Richard  fell  fighting  bravely,  do-  glis,  Loudon,  1832,  Albany,  1861). 
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^     UCHAKD  OF  dSENGESTER,  an  Engluh  tachment  of  the  party  explored  the  coast  E.  of 

fV  iMi  and  historian  of  the  14th  century,  named  the  ^fackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ooppermine 

^  hm  his  natire  town  of  Cirencester  in  Glouces-  river.    In  1888  he  was  appointed  phys&ian  of 

^  torslure,  died  about  1401.      Ho  entered   the  the  fleet,  in  1840  an  inspector  of  hospitals,  and 

•   BrftftisetiDe  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin-  in  1846  was  created  a  knight.     In  1848  he 

"*    Mcr.ialSoO.     ^ost  of  the  libraries  in  England  commanded  one  of  the  8  expeditions  which 

^    were  riated  by  him,  and  in  1391  he  obtained  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 

*     Jeare  to  visit  Borne.    He  wrote  Ilistoria  ah  returned  in  Nov.  1849.    In  1855  he  retired 

As^'d  ad  Annum  1848,  and  some  theologi-  from    the   naval   scrWce.    He  Las  written  a 

tal  trvscises ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  number  of  works  embodying  much  inftjnnation 

ktft  known  ia  the  treatise  De  Situ  Britanniof^  in  regard  to  the  geology,  geogra])Ly,  aud  natu- 

dEarorered  in  numuscript  at  Copenhagen  in  ral  history  of  arctic  North  America.    Of^ese 

1747,  and  reprinted  in  Bohn*s  "  Six  Old  English  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Favna  Bo- 

Chmudes.**     Its  authenticity  is  questioned.  reali  Americana  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1829- 

&ICUAED6,  William,   an  American  mis-  '37),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swainson  and 

.  bom  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 1792,  Kirby.    He  has  also  contributed  to  the  natural 

in  Uonolnlu,  Dec.  T,  1S47.     He  was  gradu-  history  of  the  voyages  of  Capt.  F.  "W.  Beechey, 

ai  Williams  college  in  1819,  and  at  Ando-  of  Sir  James  Ross,  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and 

iheological  seminary  in  1822,  and  on  Nov.  of  Capt.  Kellett,  beside  publishing  an  account  of 

If,  I'jsi*,  embarked  from  New  Haven  as  a  mis-  "The  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  a  Journal 

7  CO  the  Sandwich  L^hrnds.    In  1838  ho  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Kupert's  Land  and 

councillor  as  well  as  interpreter  and  the  Arctic  Sea,''  «fcc.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851),  and 

2azn  to  the  king,  and  after  the  recognition  "  Tlio  Polar  Regions"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1860). 

ff  the  independence  of  the  islands  by  foreign  RICHARDSON,  RicnAnn,  an  American  rey- 

powers  was  aent  as  ambassador  to  England  and  olutionary  solditr,  born  near  Jamestown,  Ya., 

fliher  conrto.    Returning  in  1845,  he  was  ap-  in  1704,  died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  in  Sept. 

pomsed  minister  of  public  instruction.    He  had  1780.    lie  emigrated  about  1725  to  South  Caro- 

pva:  icduence  over  the  king  and  government,  lina,  and  settling  in  Sumter  district,  then  called 

RICHARDSON,  Cuables,  an  English  phi-  the  ''neutral  groimd,'^  became    a  successful 

lofefst,  bom  in  Jnly,  1775.    Ho  was  intended  farmer,  was  made  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  in 

fcr  the  law.,  bat  early  abandoned  it  for  philolo-  1775  was  elected  from  his  district  to  attend  the 

17.    In  lM>5  appeared  his  first  work,  entitled  council  of  safety  in  Charleston.    In  the  same 

**  Elastrations  of  English  Philolog}',''  in  wliich  year  ho  was  instrumental  in  quelling  a  danger- 

bt  ArenuoQsly  advocated  the  principles  of  Ian-  ous  revolt  among  the  loyalist  population  of 

set  forth  by  Home  Tooke,  and  advanced  what  was  known  as  the  "  back  country,"  for 

eriticisms  on  Johnson  8  dictionary  and  which  he  received  the  tlianks  of  the  provincial 

observations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay  congress,  and  was  ]>romoted  to  be  a  brigadier- 

"Oa  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Philological  general.    In  1770  he  was  elected  a  member  of 

fipecalations.'^     Not  long  afterward  he  under-  the  legislative  council,  and  ho  subsequently  par- 

the  lexicographical  portionof  the  *'Ency-  ticipatcd  in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  at  the 

Metro{»olitana«^'  of  which  the  first  part  caj^turo  of  which  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 

in  Jan.  1818;  but  after  the  issue  of  Lord  Cornwallis  made  fruitless  endeavors  to 

1^  4th  part  the  work  was  suspended  for  some  win  him  over  to  the  royalist  cause.    His  health 

In  Jan.  1835.  the  publication  of  the  die-  failing  from  confinement,  he  was  sent  home, 

as  a  aeparate  work  was  commenced,  but  died  soon  after.  Col.  Tarleton  subse<iuently 

linkhed  at  the  end  of  1837  (2  vols.  4to.).  burned  Im  mansion  house,  and  caused  his  body 

H*  '::a^  also  published  a  volume  **  On  the  Study  to  bo  dug  up  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  decease. — 

ef  Lancnageis'^  which  professes  to  be  an  expo-  Jonx  1*eter.  grandson  of  tlie  i)receding,  born  at 

■r*«n  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "l)i-  Hickory  Hill,  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  April  14, 

Ttriit.na  of  Parley.''     He  has  furnished  several  1801 .     He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 

faperstothe  "Gentleman's  Magazine,'' among  college  in  ISIO,  and  between  1824  and  1880 

which  are  "An  Historical  Essay  on  English  was  a  mcnihcr  of  the  state  legislature.    During 

Grammar  and  English  Grammarians,*'  and  one  the  nullification  excitement  he  was  one  of  the 

CB  -  Fancy  and  Imafrination.-'  leaders  of  the  union  party,  and  in  the  conven- 

RIC'HA*RD.SON,  SiB  John,  a  Scottish  natu-  tion  wliich  passed  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 

nijt  and  arctic  explorer,  born  in  Dumfries  in  tion  steadily  opposed  that  measure.    In  1886 

iTrT.     He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  his  ho  wa*;  returned  to  congress,  and  in  1840-'41 

laLT*?  town,  studied  medicine  at  the  univer-  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in 

■sj  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1616  received  his  which  capacity  ho  organized  the  present  mili- 

iMdii^  dv^^ree.    He  had  entered  the  navy  in  tary  academies  of  the  state.    In  1850  he  was 

IbOI  as  an  a-si^Ftant  surgeon,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  delegates  at  largo  from  South  Caro- 

btcame  acting  surgeon  in  the  Hercules,  74,  and  lina  to  the  southern  convention,  and  in  the  suc- 

ia  l-slO  arcompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  ceeding  year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of 

■retic  expedition  as    surgeon  and  naturalist,  the  southern  rights  association  in  Charleston. 

Ec  al-*>  ac(-i*mpanied  the  same  commander  in  a  As  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  as- 

icconi  expedition  in  1825,  and  with  one  de-  sembled  in  Columbia  iu  1852  with  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  Becessioiif  he  opposed  the  separate  Ohinon ;  but  his  elder  brother  baTing  resij 

secessioa  of  the  state.  tiie  bishopric  of  Lncon,  which  had  been  i 

RICHARDSON,  SAairsL,  an  English  anthor,  long  time  in  the  fomily,  he  decided  to  take 

bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1689,  died  July  4, 1761.  orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  at  the  age  of  then  studied  theology,  and  was  promote 

16  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  print-  the  rank  of  bishop  when  only  22  years  old. 

er  of  London,  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  1614,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  dep 

of  his    apprenticeship,   he  remained   several  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-general,  he  took 

years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman.    He  then  set  vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  i 

up  a  printing  office  for  himself,  and  through  self  with  Maria  de^  Medici,  assisted  by  the 

the  interest  uf  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  obtained  offices  of  Barbin,  then  comptroller  of  the  ti 

the  employment  of  printing  the  journals  of  the  ury,  and  by  the  protection  of  Marshal  d'Ai 

house  of  commons ;  and  in  1760  ho  purchased  He  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  queen  mot 

the  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to  the  who  caused  him  to  enter  the  council  of  a 

king.    In' the  year   1754  he  was  master  of  notwithstanding  the  decided  antipatliy  of  L 

the  stationers'  company.    During  his  apprcn-  XIII.    When,  after  the  murder  of  Mar 

tieeship  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward  d'Ancre,  Maria  do^  Medici  fell  into  dLvrace 

he  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  several  hours  was  exiled  to  Blois,  Richelieu  accompa 

of  each  day  to  reading  and  study.    To  his  avo-  her,  actuated  less  by  any  impulse  of  grati 

cation  of  printer  he  gradually  united  that  of  than  by  a  far-sighted  calculation  of  self-inte 

preparing  indoxes,  prefaces,  or  dedications  to  His  etforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 

the  works  which  he  printed ;  and  so  impressed  tween  the  king  and  his  mother  proved  sc 

were  his  friends,  the  publishers  Kiviugton  and  successful,  that  their  only  result  was  his 

Osborne,  with  the  nuency  of  his  epistolary  banishment  to  his  diocese  of  Lu^on,  which 

style,  that  they  urged  him  to  write  a  book  of  soon  followed  by  a  removal  to  Avignon,  w 

fiuniliar  letters  on  the  useful  concerns  of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  religious 

The  result  was  his  first  novel.  ''  Pamela,"  com-  jects,  and  produced  among  other  works 

menced  after  he  had  pa^^ed  the  age  of  50.  and  entitled  Dd  la  perfection  du  Chretien^  a  1 

Snbtlshed  in  2  vols,  m  1741.    Its  success  was  of  austere  morals  and  exalted  ascetici<«m. 

ecided;  5  editions  were  published  within  a  when  Maria  de*  Medici  was  recalled  to 

year,  eminent  literary  men  spoke  wannly  in  fa-  court,  not  unmindful  of  the  devotion  of  Ri 

vor  of  its  moral  tone,  and  it  was  even  recom-  lieu,  she  reinstated  him  in  favor.    From 

mended  from  the  pulpit.    Richardson  subse-  period  his  credit  constantly  increased.    Ha 

quently  wrote  2  additional  volumes,  which  are  confirmed  his  position  by  tlie  niarrLige  ol 

considered  greatly  inferior  to  the  first.    He  niece  with  tlie  nephew  of  the  duke  de  Lui 

also  collected  and  ]>ublished  the  series  of  "  Fa-  constable  of  France,  he  received  the  oardi 

miliar  Letters*'  out  of  which  the  project  of  hat  (1622),  reentered  the  state  council,  and 

''Pamela'*  had  arisen.     In  1748-9  ap|>eared  after,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  dislike  of  I 

his  2d  and  best  novel,  "The  History  of  Clarissa  XI 11.,  rose  to  the  premiership.    No  scnmer 

Harlowe,"  in  8  vols.,  which,  beside  passing  the  cardinal  tlius  taken  possession  uf  p< 

through  several  editions  at  home.  w:i8  speedily  under  a  king  unaMe  to  govern  by  himselt 

translated  into  French  and  German,  and  made  he  entered  upon  the  policy  which  ha**  sec 

the  author's  name  familiar  throughout  Eun»pe.  for  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  Htatesm« 

His  last  work  of  fietion  was  *'Tlie  History  of  modern  history.    This  policy  may  be  sum 

Sir  Charles  Grandison,''  written  like  its  prede-  up  in  three  i>rincipal  de^^igns  combined  foi 

ceesors  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  publislied  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  p: 

in  1753  in  7  vols.    Rirhard<<m  als4)  published  an  ness  of  France:   1,  the  consummotitm  of 

edition  of  '*-'Ksop's  FabK-s  with  lietlections"'  work  of  Louis  XI.  by  the  extimtion  of  the 

"  Familiar  Letters  to  and  from  several  Persons  remains  of  feudaliMu.  and  the  full  subjectio 

upon  business  and  other  Subjects,**  and  some  the  high  nobility  to  the  royal  power;  2 

contributions  to  [>criodicals.     ILis  "Correspon-  subj nidation  of  l*ri>tostantism  in  France,  w 

dence,^*  with  a  biographical  ac<'ount  of  the  an-  it  had  assumed  a  cliaracter  as  much  politic 

thor  and  oWrvations  on  his  writings,  was  pub-  religious,  threatenin::  to  create  a  state  wj 

Iwhed  by  Mrs.  Harbauld  inl8i)4(r>voK  12mo.).  the  state;  3,  the  ahasement  of  the  liousi 

RICH FIF.I KIT,   a  W.   co.   of   Canada   Ea^^t,  Austria,  by  crushing  iti*  ambition  for  univ* 

bounde<i  \.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  domination,  and  conso«|uently  the  elevatio 

8.  E.  by  the  Vamoskii,  and  intersi-cted  by  the  the  power  of  Franco  abroad  c»n  the  ruin 

river  vari(»usly  called  Riohelieu.  Sopi^l,  St.  Jtihn,  her  fonnidablo  rival.     As  a  prelim in:iry  i 

and  Ohambly  ;  area,  373  s«|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  in  16'2ti  he  took  from  Austria  the  pasjk*sof 

25,«tH<».     Capital.  .*v>rel.  Valtellina,  to  secure  them  t-o  Switzeriand ; 

RlCIIKLIEl',  Akmand  Jk.vx  Dtim.essis,  car-  in  the  same  year  he  si«t  on  foot  the  war  agi 

dinal  and  iluke  of,  a  P'renoh  statesman,  s<in  of  the  Protestants  and  England,  which  extei 

Franvois  I)uple'<si4,  lord  of  Richrlii-u,  lM)ni  in  to  them  her  ])rntection.    IIow  for  that  war 

Paris,  Sfpt.  6,  15s,5,  died  there,  Dec.  4,  lfJ42.  have  been  determiniHl  liy  the  private  fee! 

He  wa^  first  destined  to  the  career  (»fanns,  and  of  the  duke  4»f  Uuckinirhani  and  secret  roi 

began  his  military  education  as  man|uis  du  ments  of  Riehelieu,  arising  from  au  all 
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'  in  the  good  gnees  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Nevera,  legitimate  heir  to  the  dnohy  of 

tria.  does  not  matter  mnch  in  events  of  Mantna,  withont  any  help  but  the  protection 

lagnitnde.     The  truth  is  that  the  two  of  France,  was  maintained  in  possession  of  his 

i  of  the  French  Protestants,  Henri  de  inheritance  bj  force  of  arms.     This  war  set 

and  his  brother  the  duke  de  Sonbise,  at  variance  for  the  first  time  the  cardinal  and 

t>  London  in  order  to  negotiate  a  close  his  earlj  protectress  Maria  de^  Medici,  who  in 

t  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  in  this  instance  joined  Anne  of  Austria  in  a  com- 

reetvd  to  their  support  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  mon  opposition  to  the  prime  minister.    The 

land  force  of  7,(KK)  men.    The  capture  misunderstanding  soon  degenerated  into  a  deep 

island  of  R^  was  the  object  of  their  ex-  hatred,  and  the  queen  mother  determined  to 

a.   But  the  governor  Toiras,  with  limited  destroy  the  favorite  whom  she  had  elevated. 

.■««.  opposed  so  brilliant  a  defence  that  it  So  nearly  did  she  succeed  in  her  purpose  that 

^  necessarv  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  the  cardinal  was  informed  of  his  dismissal, 

of  the  British  armament  returned  inglo-  The  courtiers  flocked  at  once  around  the  new 

to  England.  Encouraged  by  tins  first  power,  zealous  to  be  the  first  to  insult  the  fallen 
;.  Rioheiieu  determined  to  strike  at  once  a  minister  in  the  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  pal- 
e  blow,  bv  taking  from  the  Protestants  ace,  where  both  queens  exulted  in  their  triumph. 
Boet  important  stronghold.  The  siege  But  in  the  mean  time  Richelieu  went  to  Yep- 
ikelle  was  begun  in  earnest,  and  prose-  sailles,  where  the  king  had  gone  to  hunt.  An 
rith  an  aetivit v  to  which  the  presence  of  immediate  reconciliation  took  place  between 
^dinal  himself  adde<l  a  new  impulse.  Tlio  the  minister  and  the  monarch,  of  which  the 
■d  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  that  rei>ort,  spread  about  in  Paris,  soon  terrified  the 
^•ulation  of  the  citj  was  reduced  by  war  over  hasty  flatterers,  and  made  them  vacate  the 
mine  from  30.000  to  6,000  souls,  when  Luxembourg  even  quicker  than  they  had  filled 
irrendered  on  Kov.  1,  1628.  This  events  it.  Thb  event  is  known  in  the  history  of 
fid  br  the  treaty  of  Alais  and  the  edict  France  under  the  name  of  lajournee  d€9  dvpu, 
les.  pat  an  end  to  the  political  power  of  Richelieu,  more  }>owcrful  than  ever,  took  re- 
tAntUxn  in  France,  and  one  of  Richelieu's  venge  at  once  upon  those  who  had  so  impni- 
I  wa.4  accomplished.  The  other,  against  dently  pronounced  against  him.  Marillae,  who 
hn«>bility,  had  been  already  accomplished  had  been  selected  as  his  successor,  was  ar- 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Vinccnnes  rested  and  exiled  to  Lisieux,  while  his  brother 
ai&r?hal  d'Omano,  confidant  and  favorite  the  marshal  do  Marillae,  being  of  more  con- 
ton  of  Ch'leans,  brother  of  the  king.  On  sequence,  was  imprisoned  and  afterrt'ard  put 
r  of  that  bold  mea2«nre,  the  lords  hastened  to  death.  Maria  de*  Medici,  however,  did  not 
cainebleau.  and  there  laid  the  first  plot  yet  consider  herself  defeated,  and,  with  the  as- 

the  life  of  the  formidable  cardinal,  sistance  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  tha 
•ein^  informed  of  it,  decided  at  once  to  king,  laid  new  plots  against  the  cardinal.  This 
c^h  an  example  as  would  strike  terror  proved  her  ruin;  she  was  exiled  from  France 
e  heart*  of  his  enemies.  The  victim  was  in  1681,  while  her  partisans  either  shared 
mt  de  Chalais  of  the  house  of  Perigord,  her  fate  or  were  cast  into  prison.  The  widow 
r  yoan^  man.  led  away  far  more  by  his  of  Henry  IV.  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  whenea 
r  the  duchess  de  Chevreuse  than  by  any  she  went  to  England,  and  for  years  wandered 
i  hatred.  Arrested  and  thrown  into  a  through  Europe  without  home,  money,  credit, 
n  of  the  castle  of  Amboise,  it  is  said  that  or  comfort,  pursued  everywhere  by  the  impla- 
'  there  ^educed  into  disclosures  against  cable  resentment  of  Richelieu.  At  last  she 
*n  by  faLie  promises  of  mercy.  But  this  died  in  Cologne,  July  3,  1643,  in  utter  penury, 
r«a  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  be-  not  however  without  having  attempted  to  re- 
,  or  r.uher  clumsily  butchered  by  the  ex-  conquer  her  lost  position.  In  1681,  the  year 
iT-r  ■  1626l  his  accomplices  being  either  when  Richelieu  was  elevated  to  the  dukedom 
rd  in  prison  or  dispersed.  But  to  repress  and  peerage,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  former 
-i#:ic-i^  was  not  enough  for  Richelieu,  who  associate,  went  to  join  her  in  Brussels,  where 
t*^  bring  the  nobility  to  practical  obe-  he  raised  an  army  of  2,000  men,  having  first 
and  iTibmLssion  to  the  royal  power.  In  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  marshal  duke 
:o  *top  a  bloody  mania  which  threat-  of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc.  The 
>  deprive  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its  two  chiefs  of  this  new  rebellion  met  at  Lunel, 
Brtblemen.  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  and  fought  the  royal  army  at  Castelnaudary. 
Toed  ajainst  those  who  should  fight  du-  Fortune  decided  against  them.  Montmorency, 
a  d-rd^noe  of  the  ordinance,  in  1627  two  wounded  and  captnre<l  after  prodigies  of  valor, 
r-»>bie«r>fthe  highest  rank  fought  in  Paris,  was  taken  to  Toulouse,  and  there  tried,  sen- 
Plaire  Royale  it-^elf.  Francois  de  Mont-  tenced,  and  executed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  con- 
try.  *  i-i^meur  de  Bouteville,  and  the  count  trived  as  usual  to  bo  pardoned,  and  made  his 
At*- ir<  both  paid  with  their  lives  the  pen-  submission  once  more.  The  30  years'  war  was 
'ti'i  '-^tfence  ajainst  the  royal  authority,  then  raging  in  Germany,  where  Ferdinand  II., 
>Q.v.>Jati«in  of  the  government  at  home  emperor  of  Austria,  endeavored  to  stajr  the 
•t  *iivert  the  cardinal  l>om  carrying  out  i)n)gress  of  the  reformation,  and  to  mamtain 
kij  a':/road.    Charles  de  Gonzague,  duke  Catholio  imity  in  his  dominions.    BulRichoUou 
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did  not  hcsitato  to  tako  sides  with  the  Protes-  were  his  contemporarios;  and  he  hinnHelf 
tants.  To  him  tlie  interests  of  the  church  were  the  founder  of  the  French  academy.  Hu  abo 
second  to  those  of  the  stuto.  lie  was  a  iiiiuis-  founded  the  jardin  du  rot,  now  the  jardiA  dm 
ter  and  statesman  more  than  a  cardinal,  and  planUs,  and  enlarged  the  Sorbonne.  He  wroto 
assisted  Gustavus  Adulphus  by  subsidies  in  his  two  plajs,  i/^tmrn^,  a  comedy,  and  Z«a^raM<2ff|)a*- 
war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  Tlie  power  toraU^  neither  of  any  value.  Ue  is  regarded  u 
of  Richelieu  hud  now  attained  its  highest  ]»ros-  the  author  of  the  Memoires  du  cardinal  dt  RicXt-' 
perity  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  On  one  side  Ucu^  first  publislied  complete  by  Petitot  in  hu 
the  nobility  had  sealed  their  submission  on  the  collection  of  memoirs  relating  to  French  histonr 
day  when  the  duke  uf  Epernon,  governor  of  (Paris,  1823) ;  the  7 estamcnt  politique  dueardk- 
Guienuc,  and  one  of  the  highest  lords  of  France,  7uil  de  Richelieu  (2  vols.,  1774) ;  and  of  the  Jour- 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  arelibisho])  of  nal  du  cardinal  de  liicJulieu,  quil  d  fait  du- 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  protajis  of  Kichelieu,  rant  U  grand  orage  de  la  cour  f2  vols.,  Amster- 
submitted  \o  tlie  humiliation  of  asking  pardon  dom,  1GG4). — The  cardinal's  claer  brother,  who 
of  the  hauglity  prelate,  and  of  reeeiving  abso-  had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Luf  on  to  retiro 
lutiou  from  liini  on  his  knees.  On  the  otlier  to  a  Carthusian  convent,  was  reluctantly  corn- 
band,  his  foreign  policy  Ava-*  everywhere  sue-  pellod  afterward  to  resume  high  offices  intht 
oessful.  While  the  power  of  Austria  was  as-  church.  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1026,  ardi- 
flailed  through  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Swe-  bishop  of  Lyons  in  1629,  grand  almoner  of 
den,  the  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  France  in  1032,  ho  died  in  1653,  71  years  of 
ODcouraged  in  England,  whose  court  had  been  age.  Richelieu  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Fran- 
a  refuge  for  Maria  de' Medici.  AV hen  Gustavus  coise,  the  elder,  married  Ken6  de  Vignered, 
Adolphus  fell  at  Lutzen,  dying  in  the  midst  of  and  had  a  son  who  died  in  1040,  leaving  two 
victory  (1032),  Kichelieu  contrived  to  secure  to  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Loris  Fkax^^is  Ab- 
Frauce  new  possessions  on  tlie  letlt  b;ink  of  the  mand  Di'plessis,  known  as  the  marshal  do 
Rhine,  and  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-  Rieholieu,  born  March  13.  lOUO,  died  Aug.  8^ 
Weimar  with  his  army.  Unrelenting  in  his  vast  1788,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  his  great- 
designs  as  long  an  any  thing  remained  undone,  uncle,  commanded  in  the  7  years'  war.  and 
he  now  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  was  was  one  of  the  mo>t  notorious  rouc^  and  worth- 
himself  present  at  the  cai)tnro  of  IVrpignan.  less  characters  in  French  history.  Ilis  grazMi- 
Aiistria  was  now  humiliated,  Portugal  Avas  sop-  son,  Aumand  £mam'el  Diplessis,  duke  do 
arated  from  Spain,  Freneli  intluenee  prodcmiin-  Rielielieu,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  25,  17C0,  died 
ated  in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution,  there.  May  10,  1822,  was  active  as  an  agi*nt  of 
and  France  (luiet  and  j»rosperons.  Still,  the  ad-  the  French  royal  family  during  the  revolution, 
mioidtration  of  this  great  minister  was  again  entered  the  Russian  civil  8<*rviee,  was  governor 
threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason  in  of  Ode>sa  under  Alextmder  I.,  refused  to  serve 
tlje  campH.  An  attempt,  b:u«ed  upon  a  passion  Na]>oleon,  was  ])rime  ministiT  under  Louis 
of  Louis  Xin.  for  Mile,  de  Lafayette,  had  no  re-  XVllL,  succeeded  in  ]>rocnring  from  the  allies 
suit  but  the  retirement  of  the  intended  mistress  terms  much  le>s  severe  than  they  had  required 
to  the  convent  of  C'haillot,  and  the  dismis>al  from  tlie  Freueh  government,  tlu>ugh  i>oor  ro- 
of the  onlinary  confes-ior  of  tho  king.  Nor  fused  a  national  recompense  from  the  chain- 
was  the  rebellion  of  tho  count  de  Soissons,  hers,  and,  when  a  pension  of  50,000  francs  wat 
firiuco  of  the  blood,  any  more  successful,  its  conferred  on  him,  gave  it  to  found  a  hospital 
eader  bein^  killed  in  his  tir^t  battle  against  at  Bordeaux.  Ho  was  out  of  otfice  during  Uie 
(hu  royal  troops  at  Sedan  (1041).  The  last  of  administration  of  Deca/es^  but  resumed  power 
these  conspiraeies  of  a  turbulent  nobility  was  in  ls20  for  ab<Mit  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  fleeret  treaty  of  alliance  eonelnded  with  admirable  (pialities  of  character,  though  not  of 
Bpain  bv  the  duke  of  Houilb»n  and  the  incor-  extraordinary  ability. 

rigible  duke  of  Orleans.     The  young  manpiis        RK'IIKR,  Ei>orAiii),  a  French  author,  lK»m 

de  (.'imp Mars,  although  indebted  to  Rielielieu  in  Noirmouliers,  department  of  Vendee,  Juno 

for  the  high  favor  and  tlio  liigli  otlices  that  ho  12,  171)2,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  21,  1^34.     Ilii 

eigoyed  at  court,  was  one  of  the  tirst  among  father  was  a  soMier,  and  fell  in  battle  Miththe 

the  conspirators.     He  was  sentenced  and  exe-  Au>trians  in  l7yiJ.     The  national  c<mvention 

cute<l  at  Lyons,  with  his  iVien«l  I)o  Thou,  Sept.  by  a  special  decree  adopted  tho  young  orphan, 

12,   1042.     Atter  thi«i    hwt  vindication  of  his  who,  hoWever,  from  delicaU.*  health  did  not 

jMjwer,  Richelieu,  an  invalid,  returned  to  Paris  follow  his  father's  profession,  but  devoted  him- 

in  triumph,  carried  on  a  litter  by  his  guards,  Klft«>  literature.     ile|»ublishe<l  in  1810  apoem 

e-icortcd  by  an  army,  and  t»urrounded  by  tho  entitled  Victor  el  Amiiie.'in  1^21  a  history  of 

utmost  p'»mp,  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  sub-  Brittany,  and  a  great  number  of  essiiys  and  re- 

jeet.     Two  months  after,  his  uitrivalled  fortune  views  in  Ow  Li/ctc  Armoriraiti^  oi  which  be 

being  at  its  very  zenith,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  was  for  several  years  tho  alitor.     He  biv.umea 

57  >  ears,  in  that  truly  royal  pulaee  which  to  convert  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  SweilenlK»rg, 

tho  preMiit  day  bears  tothnony  to  his  grandeur,  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  elueidation  of 

Ue!iidc  the  politiial  suocen-ii's  «»f  Richilieu,  tho  them,  the  fir.st  and  second  of  wbirli.  La  riligi^n 

{K'riod  of  his  rule  wjw  one  of  great   literary  ////  fum  */w  and  Lti  cl*f  du  viy$tfrt\  have  been 

diatiuction.     C'orneille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal  translated  into  English.    A  collection  of  hid 
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SwedenborguuD  writiiigB  a|>peared  at  Nantes  sliore.    A  range  of  hills,  reaching  a  mazimmn 
in  8  TolaL  (1882-*6),  and  nis  literary  remains  height  of  810  feet,  extends  across  the  island, 
vere  edited  in   1886,  with  a  biography,  by  and  the  rest  of  the  sniface  is  nndidating.    It 
tmile  Sourestre.  is  the  residence  of  a  large  nmnber  of  citizens 
RICHLAyD.    I.  A  central  district  of  S.  C,  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  with  which 
bordEred  W.  and  8.  W.  by  the  Congaree,  and  city  it  is  connected  by  ferry  boats.    The  sur- 
E.  by  the  ^ateree,  and  drained  by  their  branch-  rounding  waters  contain  yaluable  oyster  beds, 
ts:  area.  465  si|.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  18,884,  of  and  the  trade  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
vikom  11,031  were  slaves.    It  has  a  somewhat  stationary  population.      The   productions   in 
ilUr  sorfaoe,  with  pine  forests,  and  a  fertile  1855  were  76,600  bushels  of  wheat,  15,991  of 
»>tL    The  productions  in  1850  were  438,998  oats,  48,087  of  Indian  corn,  21,789  of  potatoes, 
bvheld  of  Lndian  com,  84.267  of  oats,  94,864  7,082  tons  of  hay,  and  24,865  lbs.  of  butter. 
of  ^weet  potatoes,  87,970  lbs.  of  rice,  and  11,-  There  were  8  newspaper  offices,  80  churches^ 
Sft5  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18  grist  mills,  and  8,188  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It 
14  law  mills,  8  cotton  gin  factories,  1  iron  is  tlie  seat  of  the  sailors^  snug  harbor,  founded 
fjcndery.  8  newspapers,  22  churches,  8  col-  by  Robert  Richard  Randall  by  will  dated  June 
leres.  and  212  pupils  attending  public  schools.  1,  1801,  aceording  to  which  a  large  and  valu- 
Tne  Columbia  branch  of  the  8outh  Carolina  able  property  was  appropriated  for  the  main- 
rulroad.  the  Greenville  and  Columbia,  and  the  tcnonco  of  aged  and  inhrm  mariners.   The  prop- 
Charlotte  ville  and  South  Carolina  railroads  all  erty  was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  1880. 
concentrate  at  the  capital,  Columbia.    II.  A  when  the  site,  168  acres,  was  purchased,  ana 
y.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  commenced.    It 
the  TTalhonding  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ;  has  an  annual  income  of  $75,000,  and  supports 
pop.  in  1860,  31,156.    It  has  an  undulating  about  400  inmates.    There  are  also  a  seamen's 
fsr&ce  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  retreat,  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  man- 
i»5«j  were  347,487  bushels  of  wheat,  495,258  ners^  families,  and  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
of  In<lian  com,  301,858  of  oats,  2,779  tons  of  destitute  children  of  seamen.    There  are  sev- 
hay.  li^.573  lbs.  of  wool,  and  587,705  of  but-  eral  defensive    works,   including  Fort  Rich- 
ie?.    There  were  21  grist  mills,  21  sawmills,  mond,FortTompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
8  woollen  factories,  10  tanneries,  71  churches,  Morton.     At  the  N.  extremity  is  a  quarantine 
aad  15.397  pupils  attending  public  schools,  establishment,  efforts  for  the  removal  of  which 
The  ClevelazMl,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  the  have   been  made   by  neighboring  residents. 
Pin^burg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the  The  county  is  divided  into  the  4  townships  of 
Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and    Newark    railroads  Castleton,  Northtield,  Southfield,and^'estfield« 
rr&verse  the  county,  the  two  latter  passing  The  Staten  island  railroad,  11m.  long,  extends 
iliToozb  the  capital,  Ifansfield.    III.  A  8.  £.  from  Yanderbilt's  landing  to  Tottenville  near  the 
CO.  of  IlL.  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Wa-  8.  extremity.  Capital,  Richmond.   11.  AnE.eo. 
l*»h  river;  area,  about  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  of  Va.,  bordered  S.W.  by  Rappahannock  river; 
IvVi),  9.711.    It  has  a  nearly  level  surface  and  area,  about  175  sq.  m. ;  poj).  in  1860,  6,856,  of 
a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850,  since  whom  2,406  were  slaves.    It  has  a  nearly  level 
which  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  surface  and  fertile  soil.    There  are  extensive 
Wrpe  113,205  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,886  of  forests  of  ])ine,  and  the  waters  abound  with 
wLeat,  25.848  of  oats,  and  4,658  lbs.  of  wool,  oysters.    The  ]>roductions  in  1850  were  185,- 
There  were  4  churches,  and  360  pupils  attend-  800  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  42,404  of  wheat, 
inir  public  schools.     It  is  intersected  by  the  7,178  of  sweet  potatoes,  8.741  lbs.  of  tobacco^ 
Ofiio  and   Mississippi  railroad,  which  passes  and  6,458  of  wool.     There  were  9  churches, 
'*ir'»uzh  the  capital,  Olney.    IV.  A  S.  w .  co.  and  220  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value 
<'f  Wi'*..  bordered  S.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,261,657,  showing  an 
d.-ained  by  Pine  river  and  Knapp's  and  Mill  increase  since  1800  of  23  per  cent.    Capital, 
Tcek*;  area.  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,783.  Warsaw.     III.   A  S.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering 
Is  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  a  fertile  on  S.  C,  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin  river  and 
K-il.     The  productions  in  1850  were    1,683  Abbat'screek,  and  N.E.  by  Lumber  river;  area, 
bushels  of  wheat,  11,095  of  Indian  corn,  2.515  about  900  sq.  m.;  i)op.  in  1860, 11,009,  of  whom 
of  oat-s  aiid  1,956  of  i>otatoes.    Capital,  Rich-  5,453  were  slaves.    The  productions  in  1850 
Und  Centre.  were  225,017  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,804 
RICHMOND.    I.  The  southernmost  co.  of  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,808  of  wheat,  and  8,810 
y.  T^  comprising  6taten  island.  Shooter's  island  bales  of  cotton.    Tliere  were  17  churches,  and 
ii  the  entrance  of  Newark  bay,  and  the  islands  903  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 
in  Staten  Island  sound;  area,  58 J  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Rockingham.    IV.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
in  1*'>X  25.493.   It  is  separated  from  Long  ishmd  from  S.  C.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  drained 
by  Kirw  York  bay,  the  Narrows,  and  the  harbor  by  Brier,  Butlers,  McBean's,  and  Spirit  creeks ; 
of  New  York ;  on  the  N.  from  New  Jersey  by  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pup.  in  I860,  21,284, 
the  Kill  Van  Kull  and  Newark  bay,  and  on  of  wliom  8,389  were  slaves.    It  has  an  uneven 
:?*c  W.  bv  Arthur  Kill  or  Staten  Island  sound,  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams. 
Ra.-!tan  bay  lies  along  the  S.  and  part  of  the  The  productions  in  185n  were  21»7,780  bushels 
S.  E.  shore.    Several  small  bays  are  on  the  S.  of  Indian  corn,  27,458  of  oats,  51,045  of  sweet 
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potatoes,  9,418  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,097  bales  of  tonnage  63,877;  entrances  47,  tonnage  7,858; 

cotton.    There  were  3  pp-ist  millit,  19  saw  mills,  the  tonnage  of  the  district  was  12,(>i7.  Vettdi 

1  cotton  factory,  2  woollen  factories,  2  fonnder-  drawing  10  feet  can  ascend  to  within  a  mile  of 

ies,  10  newspaper  offices,  14  churches,  and  720  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called  RodL- 

pupils  in  ijublic  schools.    The  Augusta  and  Sa-  ets,  and  those  of  15  feet  draught  to  WarwiclL 

yannah  and  the  Georgia  railroads  intersect  the  8  m.  below.    A  canal  has  been  built  aroima 

oountv,  terminating  at  the  capital,  Augusta.  the  falls,  and  above  them  there  is  navigatioa 

RICIIMONl),  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vir-  for  over  200  m.  Tlie  James  river  and  Kanawha 

ginia  and  of  Ilonrico  co.  at  the  head  of  tide  wa-  canal,  intended  to  extend  to  Covington,  is  con* 

ter,  and  at  the  lower  falls  of  James  river,  about  pleted  for  about  200  m.    It  has  very  ezteniive 

150  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  hit.  37**  32'  17"  N.,  railroad  communication,  l>eing  the  terminot  of 

long.  77**  27'  28 "  W. ;  poiL  in  1860, 37,910.    The  6  roads,  nmning  to  Fredericsburg  and  the  To- 

city  occupies  a  most  i)ictnresque  situation,  being  tomac,  to  Petersburg,  to  Danville,  Va.,  to  Jack- 

buUt  on  Richmond  and  Shockoe  hills,  which  son's  river  by  the  central  railroad,  and  to  Yoik 

are  separated  by  Shockoe  creek,  and  surround-  river. — Richmond  was  founded  in  1742,  and  be- 

ed  by  beautiful  scenery.    It  is  regularly  laid  came  the  state  capital  in  1770,  at  which  period 

out  and  well  built,  the  streets,  which  are  light-  it  was  a  small  village.    Seven  years  later  it  had 

ed  with  gas,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  increased  to  about  300  houses,  and  in  1800  its 

On  Shockoe  hill  are  the  state  capitol  and  other  population  was  5,737.     On  the  night  of  Dec 

public  t>nildin«rs.    The  ca])itol  stands  in  the  26,  1811,  the  theatre  took  fire  while  crowded 

centre  of  a  park  about  8  acres  in  extent.    It  is  with  spectators,  of  whom  upward  of  70  per- 

a  large  and  imjioMng  edifice,  having  at  one  end  ished  in  the  liames,  among  them  the  governor 

a  handsome  portico,  and  contain*?  in  its  central  of  the  st4ite.     A  church  has  since  been  erected 

hall  lloudim's  celebrated  statue  of  Washington,  on  the  site.    In  June,  1861,  Richmond  waa 

and  near  by  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.    A  made  the  scat  of  government  for  the  '*  Confed- 

splendid  monunieut  by  Crawford  was  here  in-  erate  States  of  America,"  whoso  congress  as- 

augurated  Feb.  22,  1858.     It  is  the  largest  in  sembled  there  on  July  20. 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  a  ba-^ement        RICHMOND,  a  town  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind..  on 

In  the  shajjo  of  a  star  with  6  points,  ui>on  each  the  E.  fork  of  Wliitewater  river,  here  crossed  by 

of  which  will   be  a  statue  of  some  eminent  the  Indiana  central  railroad,  and  the  terminus 

Virginian,  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and  ofthe  Cincinnati,  Eaton,  and  Richmond  railroad, 

Tliomas  Jctierson  by  Crawford  iK-ing  alrea<ly  42  m.  from  Columbus,  OS  m.  E.  from  Indian- 

IB  position :  the  pedestal,  on  elaborate  struc-  apolis,  and  70  m.  X.  W.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop. 

tare,  42  feet  high  from  the  ground;  and  ujMm  in  1S60, 0,003.  The  river  atfords  abundant  water 

this  a  colossal  e<|ue-«trian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  power  to  a  number  of  manufactories  of  cotton, 

Washington,  25  feet  high.    The  pedestal  is  as-  wool,  flour,  <S:c.,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very 

cended  by  winding  stairs  within.     With  what  productive  and  populous  district.     It  contains 

remains  to  be  done  the  cost  of  the  monument  1  bank,  ^  ne\vspaiH?r  offices,  and  11  churches, 
will  exceed  $loO,0<M).    On  the  E.  of  the  s^juare        RICHMOND,  a  town  in  Surrey,  10  m.  from 

is  the  governor's  mansion.    The  city  has  a  court  London,  pop.   9,065,  remarkable  for  a  royal 

house,  <'ounty  and  city  gaol,  the  state  peniton-  palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  demolished 

tiary,  300  feet  in  fn>nt  and  1 10  deep,  an  orphan  during  tlio  commonwealth.    The  park  (2,468 

asylum,  ahnsli(»u<^>,  theatre,  museum,  3  banks,  acres)  is  renowned  f«»r  its  pictures<iue  scvnery, 

8  savings  banks,  8  insuraniv  companies,  4  daily  and  with  Richmond  Hill,  a  wooded  eminence 

and  9  weekly  newspapers,  and  23  *'hurches,  viz. :  overlooking  Twickenham  and  the  valley  of  the 

1  African,  4  Baptist,  1  Campbellite,  4  Episcopal,  Thames,  has  been  the  theme  of  English  descrip- 

1  Friends',  2  .lewisli  synagogues,  1   Lutheran,  tive  i>oetry  since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Thom- 

4  Methodist,  3  Presbvterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  son,  who  both  livi-d  in  its  vicinitv. 
and  1  Universalist.     It  is  the  seat  of  Richmond        RICHMOND,  Cointess  of.    See  Beaffort, 

college,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of  Maiioarf.t. 

the  Baptists,  founde*!  in  1840,  and  having  in        RICHMOND,  Lec.it,  an  English  clergyman, 

1860  7  instructors  and  l>3  students;  St.  Vin-  born   in  Liverpo«)l  in   1772,  died  at   Turvey, 

cent's  colleiTO,  under  the  <*ontn)l  of  tlie  Roman  Be<lfordshire.  in  1H27.     He  was  educated  at  the 

Catholic.  <'lerffy :  and  the  medical  department  university  of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the 

of  the  Hampden  Sidney  c»»llege.     There  is  also,  bar.  but,  preferring  the  church,  was  ordained 

among  other  ass* M'iat ions,  the  Virgniia  hi^tori-  in  1707,  became  a  curate  in  the  i^le  of  Wight, 

cal  and  philomiphiral  9o<-iety.    Riclimond  is  sup-  and  in  l^f»5  chaplain  of  the  Lock  h<»spittd.  Ix>n- 

plied  with  water  trom  3  large  reservoirs,  eaeh  don.  and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to  the 

of  l,fKiojHM»  trallons  eapocity,  and  tilK'd  by  two  rectory  of  Turvey.     Ho  was  distinguished  as  an 

force  pumps.     The  falls  of  .Tames  river  atford  evangelical  preacher,  and  wrote  "Annals  of  the 

immense  water  power,  and  there  :ire  many  ex-  PiK)r,**  including  the  celebrated  story  of  the 

tensive  factories,  including  4  cotton  and  alxmt  **  Dairyman's  Daughter."      He  also   puMi»hed 

50  tobacco  fju'tories.  tlimr  mills,  rullinir  mills,  **The  Fathers  of  the  English  Cliurch,  or  a  Se- 

forges,  funuM'es,  machine  shops,  ite.     For  the  lection  from  the  Writin^rs  of  the  Reforniem 

year  ending  June  30,   lx.V.»,  it>  exports  were  ami  Earlv  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of 

$fl.fi82,25«,  imports  |778,r>7H;  clearances  143,  England''  (8  vols.8vo.,  1807-'ll).    His  life  has 
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ritten  bj  the  Rey.  T.  8.  Grimshawe,  S.  poverty  was  over.    In  that  year  appeared  the 

tens.  And  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell.  "  Invisible  Lodge"  {Die  uruuhthare  Loye^  2  vols^ 

nXR,  JoHAXN  Paul  Frisdrich,  com-  Berlin,  1793),  which  he  was  wont  to  call  hia 

known  by  his  literary  name  of  Jean  pedagogical  romance,  and  which  was  based  upon 

German  author,  born  in  Wunsiedel,  his  own  experience  in  teaching.    The  romance 

ireuth,  March  21, 1763,  died  in  Haireuth,  was  unexpectedly  successful,  and  the  author 

c  1825.    His  father  was  organist  and  was  encouraged  to  go  on  witii  the  composition 

leacher  in  Wunsiedel,  but  in  1765  was  of  HetperuM  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794),  the  work 

o  be  pastor  of  the  church  in  Joditz,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  out  of  Germany, 

lently  to  the  larger  narish  of  Schwarz-  Following  this  appeared  Quintut  Fixlein  (Bai- 

on  the  Saale.     Under  hb  tuition  the  reuth,  1791),  translated  into  English  by  CarlylHy 

loired  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  ^^  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces"  ifilut' 


ird  his  father,  whose  later  years  had  lated  by  Mme.  do  StaOl,  and  first  gave  Richter 

irdened  by  a  constantly  increasing  load  a  reputation  outside  of  his  native  land.    Hk 

«  die<L  leaving  to  hb  wife  and  children  fame  was  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  at  the  inr 

imbered   estate.     Richter  however  re-  vitation  of  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  a  noble  lady  of 

at  school,  and  in  1781  was  matriculated  Weimar,  who  became  the  original  of  linda  in 

university  of  Leipsic.    There  the  evil  his  novel  of  ^'  Titan,"  he  vbited  that  city,  then 

long  threatening  came  upon  him  in  all  tlie  residence  of  many  of  the  most  accomplish- 

ittemess.    During  the  years  of  misery  ed  men  of  Germany.    By  Ilerder  and  Wieland 

nt  which  followed,  it  was  not  so  much  he  was  received  with  great  afifection  and  admi- 

ion  as  to  how  he  should  live,  but  as  to  ration,  but  he  did  not  at  that  time  much  attract 

r  he  should  live  at  all.    He  abandoned  the  favor  of  Goethe  or  of  Schiller,  whom  he 

i  of  studying  for  the  church,  for  which  called  upon  in  Jena.    After  his  return  to  Ho( 

been  destined  by  hb  father,  and  under  lie  received  several  invitations  to  teach,  one 

irp  pressure  of  hunger  composed  hb  from  the  princess  of  Hohenlohe,  who  wished 

^rk.  '*The  Praise  of  Stupidity*^  {Das  Lob  him  to  take  charge  of  her  two  sons.    He  said 

mmheii)^  modelled  upon  the  Aforia  En-  in  his  answer  that  he  was  henceforth  determined 

.  of  Ersftmus.    For  thb  he  could  obtain  to  educate  no  children  but  hb  own  (hb  books), 

isber.  and  Richter,  forgetting,  as  he  says,  and  that  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  if  death 

he  world  would  forget,  resolutely  ap-  should  surprise  him  at  hb  writing  table  in  hb 

limselC  while  environed    by  '*  unpaid  80th  year,  it  would  yet  bo  too  early.    Two 

ind  un?oled  boots,*'  to  the  composition  minor  novels,  **  The  Parson  in  Jubilee^'  (Der 

olome   embracing  a  series  of  satirical  JuheUenior^  Berlin,  1797)  and  Da»  Campaner- 

•»  under  the  title  of  "Greenland  Law-  Thai  (Erfurt,  1798),  a  treatise  on  the  immortal- 

GrOniiindUche  Prorase,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  ity  of  the  soul,  followed.     The  death  of  hb 

li.     Tbb  work  found  for  its  autlior  of  19  mother  in  1797  led  him  to  give  up  his  residence 

«her  but  not  a  public,  and  in  1784  Rich-  in  Hof.    He  first  went  to  Leii>sic,  but  the  liter- 

from  Lei{>sic  from  debt  for  scanty  food  ary  attractions  of  Weimar  soon  drew  him  to 

mothers  residence  in  Hof,  which  law-  tliat  city,  and  from  there  in  1800  he  removed  to 

m1  reduced  to  "  a  house  contuiuing  one  Berlin.    He  was  now  the  favorite  of  the  edu- 

«rDt."     In  17S6  he  went  to  Topen  as  tlio  cated  society,  and  especially  of  the  educated 

f  a  son  of  Herr  von  Oerthel,  and  the  3  women,  of  Germany.     By  the  latter  he  had 

te  ST>ent  tliCre  were  rendered  exceedingly  been  first  appreciated,  and  by  them  he  had  in 

'  by  tlie  stupidity  of  hb  pupil,  and  the  great  measure  been  lilted  into  fame.    Yet,  at 

r  and  arrogance  of  his  employer.    The  a  time  when  French  ideas  of  marriage  had  to 

>f  An  iniimate  friend  prompted  him  to  a  great  extent  corrupted  German  society,  he 

be  essay  entitled  Was  der  Tod  ut  (*'  What  preserved  his  purity  of  life,  and  among  sil  the 

\i"u  which  he  sent  to  Herder,  into  the  women,  according  to  the  statement  of  hb  biog- 

crf  wh<>«  wife  it  chanced  to  fall,  and  was  rapher,  who  would  have  left  at  his  call  lover 

eans  of  afterward  securing  him  great  or  husband,  not  one  had  suffered  in  reputation 

s.     In  171^6  he  went  to  Schwarzenbach,  on  his  account.     With  the  brilliant  Charlotte 

ere  spent  4  years  in  teaching.    Thb  was  von  Ealb,  who  had  sought  a  divorce  in  order 

the  hdppiest  periods  in  Richter*s  life,  that  Richter  might  marry  her,  or  with  more 

a  bter  work  upon  education  (Letana^  preciseness  perhaps  that  she  might  marry  him, 

^Tiek*iR^*Mr€,  Brunswick,  1807)  he  has  his  intimacy  had  declined  because  of  her  loose 

i  dictiiled  account  of  the  i>eculiar  method  views  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 

rsctioQ  pursued  in  hb  school.     It  was  relation.    In  May,  1800,  he  was  married  to 

til  IT^ft  that  he  found  a  publbher  for  hb  Caroline  Meyer,  daughter  of  a  privy  councillor 

worii.  ^  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  at  Berlin,  a  union  which  turned  out  happily  in 

Til"   A^ufftaAl  aus  di4  TevfeU  PapUren^  every  respect.     The  first  years  of  his  wedded 

axtei  \l  met  with  but  few  readers.    But  life  were  spent  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg.    In 

0  th*  worst  of  hb  long  struggle  with  1803  appeared  the  last  volume  of  *^  Titan^'  (4 
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vols.,  Berlin,  1800-^8),  which  had  been  be^n  exhausting  and  long  continued  illness.    Trout* 

at  Weimar  during  his  first  visit,  and  is  deemed  seau  thinl^  the  tardy  evolution  of  the  first  teeth 

throughout  Germany  his  great  work,  at  least  is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  rickets.    The  first 

S  those  who  understand  it.  After  this  follow-  symptom  of  the  complaint  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  Flfgeljahre  (4  vols.,  Tubingen,  1804-'5),  the  joints,  the  wrists,  knees,  Ac.  Afterward 
a  title  wliioh  Carlyle  translates  ^'  Wild  Oats."  the  long  bones,  particularly  those  of  the  lower 
In  1804  he  settled  in  Baireuth,  and  spent  the  extremities,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  that  place,  in  which  body,  and  become  bent,  sometimes  in  one,  some- 
he  had  for  years  longed  to  live.  In  1808  he  times  in  another  direction ;  often  the  ribs  ara 
obtained  from  Dalberg,  prince  primate  of  the  pressed  in  and  the  sternum  pushed  outward, 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  pension  of  1,000  making  the  child  what  is  termed  chicken- 
guilders,  which  placed  him  in  comfortable  cir-  breasted ;  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  those  of 
oumstances.  Happy  in  his  wife  and  children,  the  spine  become  variously  bent  and  deformed, 
he  spent  the  following  years  in  literary  labors,  The  deformity  of  the  chest  produced  in  thit 
and  the  quiet  of  his  life  was  only  disturbed  manner  may  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  in- 
by  occasional  travels.  The  death  of  his  son  terfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
Max  at  Dresden  in  1821  cast  a  shadow  over  lungs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  never  de» 
his  last  years,  and  his  depression  was  increased  formed,  though  rachitic  children  have  fire- 
by  the  failure  of  his  sight,  which  prevented  quently  large  heads  and  the  fontanelles  are  late 
him  from  finishing  the  books  ho  had  begun,  in  closing.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
lie  however  occupied  himself  with  tlie  revision  the  patient  is  ])ale,  languid,  and  with  deficient 
of  his  works,  and  with  his  autobiography,  but  or  irregular  appetite.  The  disease  is  veiy 
the  latter  was  carried  down  only  to  his  18th  rarely  fatal ;  aAcr  an  uncertain  period  the  ap- 
jear.  His  works  collected  by  himself  embrace  petite  returns,  the  child  recovers  strength  and 
65  volumes,  and  to  these  5  supplementary  ones  fle:«h,  and  the  bones  attain  their  natural  finn- 
were  added  (Berlin,  1826-'88). — The  character  ness ;  in  after  life  the  bones  affected  are  found 
of  Kichter^s  writings  was  so  peculiar  that  he  to  be  unusually  hard  and  compact. — ^The  treat* 
was  named  l)y  his  panegyrists  Jean  Paul  der  ment  of  rickets  is  mainly  hygienic ;  a  nntri- 
Eimige^  "  Jean  Paul  the  Only  One."  Ho  is  the  tious,  digestible  diet,  fresh  air,  suitable  dotli- 
greatest  of  the  German  humorists,  but  his  Ian-  ing,  and  passive  exercise  are  its  main  elements. 
gnage  is  so  involved,  his  sentences  are  so  per-  Tonics  and  chalybeates  may  be  required,  and 
plexed,  and  so  dislocated  by  parentheses  and  the  tepid  sidt  water  bath  may  be  found  nsefoL 
elisions,  that  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  ob-  Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  useful  remedy, 
scure  author  of  modem  times.  8o  intricate  is  BIOKMAN,  Thomas,  an  English  architect, 
be,  that  about  1810  a  work  was  undertaken  for  bom  in  Maidenhead,  June  8,  1770,  died  March 
the  benefit  of  Gormans,  with  the  foIh)wing  4,  1841.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  and 
title :  "  K.  Reinhohrs  lexicon  for  Jean  Paul's  apothecary  in  his  native  town,  and  while  en- 
Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words  gage<l  in  commercial  ]nirsuits  at  liverpool  de* 
and  unusual  modes  of  speech  which  occur  in  voted  his  leisure  to  studying  architecture,  and 
his  writings,  with  short  notices  of  the  histori-  finally  took  the  first  prize  for  a  design  for  a 
cal  persons  and  facts  therein  alluded  to.  and  church  about  to  be  buUt.  He  now  established 
plain  German  versions  of  the  moro  ditficult  himself  at  Birmingham,  built  edifices  in  almost 
passages  in  the  context;  a  necessary  assistance  every  county  of  England,  and  at  hLs  death  had 
for  all  who  would  read  those  works  with  profit."  probably  designed  more  (tothic  churches  than 
In  his  philosophy  Uichter  was  nn  adherent  of  any  other  architoi^t.  Among  his  other  edifice* 
Herder  and  Jaoobi,  being  intensely  opposed  to  are  the  new  court  and  buildings  of  St.  John^s 
the  idealism  of  Fichte,  which  he  satirized  in  college,  Oambridge,  and  the  restorations  of 
several  of  his  works.  Carlyle  has  given  nn  ac-  Rose  castle,  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
count  of  his  life  and  writings  in  two  of  his  He  was  the  first  to  ])oint  out  the  chronoK»gical 
essays,  and  his  aiitol>io;;raphy  translateil  and  succession  of  Gothic  styles  in  his  **  Attempt 
continued  by  Kli/a  Huckminster  Lee  ai)peared  to  discriminate  the  Stvles  of  Architecture  in 
at  New  York  in  1842.  England.*' 

RICKETS  (ni/-A«7«),  a  disease  of  children  RICOCHET  (Fr.),  in  gunnery,  a  method  of 

characteri/od  l>y  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and  firing  with  small  chargi"*,  at  an  elevation  of 

leading  to  deformity,  chietiy  of  the  lower  limbs,  from  3**  to  0^,  in  a  dire<-tion  enfilading  tlie  face 

Rickets  is  a  diseasi.*  of  early  childhoixl;  rarely  of  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops,  or  toward  the 

occurring  before  the  chiM  is  12  months  old,  it  is  hull  of  a  vessel.     The  rebound  causes  the  shot 

in  the  eoiirse  of  the  2d  year  tliat  the  disease  to  pa<3  along  the  r:mi[iart  or  surface  of  the 

commonly  first  shows  it<elf.     It  is  most  fre-  ground  or  water  with  a  motion  very  similar  to 

tpient  among  tho^e  who  inherit  unhealthy  c(m-  that    produced  by  what  is   ]H)pularly  called 

stitution<4,  who  are  ill  fed  or  confined  to  a  damp  "skipping  stones''  in  the  water, 

.and  hmlly  ventilated  at ino-^phere.   Ac('4>nrmg  to  KICORI),   Piiiuitk,    a    French    physician, 

Trouss^«au,90<.ut  of  e\  ery  H)0  children  afVecti-d  born  in  Haltimore.  Md.,  in  1m(HX     HIh  father 

with  rickets  have  been  either  bronu'ht  up  entiri^  had  come  to  the  United  Stotes  in  1700 14»  re|»air 

ly  by  Ii.ind  or  have  been  prematurely  we:med«  his  fortune,  and  the  son  here  pn)secuti-d  hii 

Very  frequently  the  disease  supervenes  on  some  scientific  studies  until  1820,  when  he  went  to 
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^nishe*!  his  roe<fical  education,  and  in  death.  His  works  were  collected  by  the  Par- 
received  his  degree.  He  first  practised  ker  society  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1841). 
ivet,  ailerward  at  Orleans,  and  later  at  RIEDEisEL,  Fsiedricu  Adolph,  baron,  a 
f-K^'-OurC'i.  In  1831  he  became  surjreon-  German  officer,  bom  in  Lanterbach,  Hesse- 
kf  of  the  Ili>pital  du  midi  at  Paris,  at  Darmstadt.  June  3,  1738,  died  in  Brunswick, 
&  he  -till  continues.  Ricord  has  the  largest  Jan.  6, 1800.  He  early  joined  the  army  as  en- 
«  izi  all  Paria,  has  been  a  member  of  the  sign,  and  with  his  regiment  spent  two  }'ear8  in 
■iil  ai^ademy  (^<ection  of  surgical  pathology)  England.  During  the  7  years'  war  he  served  in 
1  '^\  Lj  a  member  of  the  society  of  sur-  Germany  under  Prince"  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
ai-d  U  attached  as  a  consulting  surgeon  to  wick,  and  in  1767  became  a^'utont-general  of 
i5T»eri*ary  of  public  health.  He  has  spe-  the  Brunswick  army.  In  1776  he  was  made 
devoted  himself  to  venereal  diseases,  and  mi^or-general,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
i.rri>iuced  many  novelties  in  their  treat-  of  the  corps  of  Brunswickers,  4,000  strong,  fnr- 

He  L»  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  nislicd  to  Great  Britain  for  the  war  in  America. 

A  h'?aored  with  the  decorations  of  very  Arri>ing  at  Quebec  June  1,  he  remained  a  year 

E^iropean  orders.    His  works  on  dis-  in  Canada,  until  the  organization  of  Burgoyne's 

of  the  zenital  organs  are  important,  and  expedition.    He  gave  active  aid  in  the  taking 

.rsineii  him  a  wide-spread  reputation.  of  Ticonderoga  (July  6,   1777),   secured  the 

'•LEY,  Nicholas,  an  En^'lish  bishop, bom  British  victory  at  Ilubbardton  the  next  day 

K'i!ia<»nt*wick,     Northumberland,    about  by  bringing  up  reOnforcements,  and  shared  in 

VaTO"r<l  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct.  16,  the  subsetjuent  movements  of  Burgoyne  until 

Hv  was  irraduated  at  Pembroke  hall,  his  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17.    He  after- 

•r-'«l?e.  in  1518,  and  in  1524  took  holy  or-  ward  resided  on  parole  in  various  parts  of  the 

In  1537  he  went  to  study  at  the  Sor-  country  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  was 

».  and  remained  abroad  until  1529.    On  exchanged  and  assigned  to  a  command  on  Long 

czm  to  Cambridfre  he  was  chosen  under  island.    In  Sept.  1781,  he  was  transferred  to 

irer  ••f  the  university.    His  learning  and  Canada,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  Aug.  1788, 

eC'."*  anracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  witli  2,800  of  his  4,000  Brunswickers.    From 

>hop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  17S8  to  1793,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 

<:<•  chaplain,  and  in  1540  he  was  elected  manded  the  Brunswick  contingent  sent  to  Hol- 

:r  of  his  college.    He  preached  against  land  to  support  the  cause  of  the  stadtholder, 

:=«  vf  images  and  holy  water,  and  gradu-  and  in  1794  was  appointed  conunandant  of  the 

S.-came  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Prot-  city  of  Brunswick. — Fbederica,  wife  of  the 

:  d'-Krtrines.    He  was  accused  at  the  insti-  preceding,  bom  in  1744,  died  in  Berlin,  March 

3  of  Hishop  Gardiner  of  preaching  against  29,  1808.  accompanied  her  husband  to  Ameri- 

lI  article*,  and  the  accusation  being  refer-  ca,  and  wrote  graphic  descriptions  of  the  cam- 

j  Cranmer.  he  was  acquitted.    In  1545  he  paign  and  subsequent  events,  published  after 

TiA'ie  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  her  death  by  her  son-in-law.  Count  von  Reusp, 

V-h.r.  of  Roi.-h  ester.    He  sat  on  the  com-  and   translated    into   En;rlish    ("Letters  and 

on  thi:  «l'-prived  Bonner  of  tlie  bishopric  Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  of  American  In- 

«s«i-  n,  ;ind  wa-*  appointed  his  successor;  dependence,  and  the  Capture  of  the  British 

.-  ils3  shared  in  the  dep<.»sition  of  Bi-shop  Troops  at  Saratofra."  12rao.,  New  York,  1827). 

ner.     He  asusisted  Cranmer  in  preparing  RIEGO  Y  NL'S^EZ,  Rafael  del,  a  Spanish 

I  iTTioles.     ILiving  sfoiidit  an  interview  revolutionist,  born  at  Tufia.  in  the  Asturias, 

rif  Trin«.-e*s  Mary,  he  express<.*d  his  views  in  1785,  executed  in  Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1823. 

frrrr'y.  alJ  requested  permi!=siun  to  preach  He  served   in  the  Spanish  army  during  the 

r  hrr.  which  was  peremptorily  retuse<l.  war  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  1820  appeared  in 

d  Vy  a  sermon  of  Ridley's.  Edward  VI.  arms  near  Cadiz,  proclaiming  the  constitution 

frrt^J  r;rey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's  of  1812,  which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  promised, 

ie-i-  wit::  their  revenues,  into  charitable  but  never  given  to  the  people.    Amid  many  ad- 

Tctiv-n^.  and  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  verse  circumstances  he  succeeded  in  rousing 

n  >"^:-i\s'fTj  Workhouse  for  such  as  were  the  ]»rovinces  to  action,  and  was  hailed  as  the 

•tress  ihr  »ugh  wilful  idleness.     In  a  ser-  '•  apostle  of  the  constitution.''     He  was  ap- 

trrich-^l  at  St.  Paul's  Ridley  espoused  the  pointed  a  deputy  to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of 

•  of  La^^iy  .Jane  Grey,  and  warned  the  peo  which  body  he  became  president,  and  disj»lay- 

f  zhe  tvil  that  would  follow  to  Pnnestant-  ed  in  this  position  great  firmness  and  modera- 

f  Mixry  should  c«'me  to  the  tlin.»ne.    On  tion.     When  Fenlinand  refused  to  maintain  the 

■'«  iccc-iiv'D  he  Wiis  at  once  arrested  and  ne w  con st it ut ion  Riego  again  took  up  arms,  was 

aitToi  to  the  tower  CJuly,  1553 1,  and  in  made  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of  Cadiz  to 

L  l->o4.  was  taken  to  Oxford,  to  attend  a  dLs-  the  dnke  d'An?oult-me,  and  became  one  of  the 

n  --ri  the  real  presence.     Upon  its  close  firstvictimsoftheabsolutist  party  upon  their  re- 

:z.-T.  R-'iley.  and  Latimer  were  adjudged  turn  to  power.    His  body  was  quartered,  and  his 

a;::*  Lrrrtics.     Ridley  was  then  confined  limbs  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  i>euinsnla. 

xf>r»L  ar.d  after  iminy  attempts  had  been  RIENZl,  Xicola  Gabrini,  commonly  called 

r  TZLvi-r  to  induce  him  t«j  recant,  he  was  Col.\  di  Rie^'zi.  the  last  of  the  Roman  trib- 

/•  iLe  scake  with  Latimer,  and  burned  to  tmcs,  bom  in  Rome  about  1310,  assassinated 
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Oct.  8, 1854.  Ho  w&s  by  profession  a  notary,  places  of  defence  were  to  be  delivered  to  tit 
of  obscure  birth  (although  he  claimed  illegiti-  delegates  of  the  people ;  granaries  were  to  bt 
mate  descent  from  the  imperial  house  of  Lux-  established ;  the  poor  were  assured  of  alms; 
embur^),  well  educated,  of  imposing  presence,  and  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  admioiitcr 
and  gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary  powers  justice  according  to  law.  The  people  adopud 
of  eloquence.  The  removal  of  the  papal  see  to  the  constitution  by  acclamation,  and  Rienrii 
Avignon  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had  being  invested  with  power  to  establish  tbit 
left  Rome  a  prey  to  contending  factions  of  good  estate,  assumed  the  title  of  tribune  in  tht 
nobles,  whose  houses  were  fortifi^  castles,  and  following  words :  '*•  Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of 
whose  armed  dependants  kept  the  city  in  a  Jesus  Christ,  the  severe  and  merciful,  triboiM 
constant  turmoil ;  and  the  i>eople,  finding  no  of  freedom,  peace,  and  justice,  the  deliverer  of 
redress  from  violence  and  license,  had  become  tlie  Roman  republic.^^  The  nobles,  awed  bj 
a  demoralized  rabble.  Rienzi  nevertlieless  at-  this  sudden  revolution,  surrendered  their  fop> 
tempte<l  to  arouse  in  tliem  a  resolution  to  bo  tresses,  and  gave  in  their  submission.  Hm 
free.  Upon  the  accession  of  Clement  VI.  in  haughty  old  Stephen  Colonna  threatened  it 
1342  he  had  become  of  so  much  importance  as  first  to  throw  the  tribune  from  the  windows  of 
to  be  included  in  the  deputation  sent  from  the  capitol,  but  was  compelled,  with  the  rest  of 
Rome  to  Avignon  to  urge  the  pope  to  return  his  family,  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of 
to  his  see ;  and  the  latter  was  so  charmed  by  the  good  estate.  The  new  dispensation  which 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  notary,  that  he  de-  succeeded  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  ty* 
aired  to  hear  liim  every  day.  Petrarch  also,  ranny  seemed  to  the  people  little  leas  thn 
who  headed  the  de])utation,  here  conceived  an  miraculous:  and  in  view  of  the  order  and  tran- 
admiration  for  Rienzi,  to  whom  he  afterward  quillity  which  soon  prevailed  throughout  Romi 
addre>sed  the  ode  commencing  Spirto  gent  it,  and  her  dependencies,  Rienzi  seemed  justifiai 
Tho  pope,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  in  his  exultant  boost :  '*  It  was  hardly  to  te 
revisit  Rome,  and  Rienzi,  despairing  of  any  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  fatt 
alleviation  of  the  public  calamities  through  the  of  dissension  and  corrupted  by  eveiy  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  ]>roceedt'd  by  flattering  vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
and  deceiving  tlie  nobles  to  disarm  their  sus-  unanimity,  to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  ^-irtniL 
picions.  Like  his  prototyjie  Brtitus,  to  whom  and  peace,  that  hatred,  assauhs,  murder,  and 
Gihbon  coni]»ares  him,  he  submitted  to  various  raphie  should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  ta** 
kinds  of  indignity  to  advance  his  end,  and,  in  To  add  to  his  importance,  embassies  from 
his  own  words, ''mode  himself  a  simpleton  and  Florence,  Perugia,  Sienna,  and  many  other 
a  stage  player,  imd  was  by  turns  serious  or  cities  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  congrattt- 
ailly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as  the  occa-  late  tho  tribune  on  his  good  work,  and  to  offer 
sion  required.''  His  {(opular  appeals  ineau-  him  substantial  assistance ;  and  several  power- 
while  were  continued  with  energy,  and  at  ful  Christian  sovereigns  paid  him  equal  defer- 
midnight  meetings  on  the  Aventine  hill  he  ence.  He  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  tlie  |Kipt 
apari^^  none  of  the  resources  of  oratory  to  in-  to  ask  his  approbation  of  the  reforms  he  had 
fiame  his  audience.    The  hour  for  action  hav-  consummated  in  the  holy  city ;  and  as  an  evi- 


on  whicli  was  inscribed  :  "  Kre  long  Rome  the  honor  should  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
will  return  to  her  good  estate."  On  the  sue-  control  of  tho  atfairs  of  government.  '  But 
ceeiling  vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  while  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Rienzi  b^ 
eilusion  o(  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  people  were  gan  to  show  symptoms  of  that  vanity  whidi 
aumiuoned  by  tlie  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  re-  ultimately  caused  his  ruin.  He  stn>ve  to  aog- 
pair  to  the  capit(»l  on  the  following  day.  Rienzi  uient  his  importance  by  pnH'esMons,  cervmi>- 
pa«sed  the  night  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  nious  pageants,  and  public  spectacles ;  si^arvd 
where  be  heanl  the  thirty  musses  of  tlie  Holy  nothing  which  would  minister  to  his  pomp 
Gliost,  by  whtMii  he  s:ii(l  liis  acts  were  inspired,  and  private  luxury ;  and,  aping  the  luannera 
and  at  lu  in  tlie  morniu;:  issued  forth  in  com-  (»f  rovolty,  caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  b« 
plete  armor,  bare-headed,  and  surrounded  t»y  waited  upon  by  the  lords  and  ladie<  of  hif 
a  baud  of  2')  sworu  confetlerates.  Hy  his  court.  On  Aug.  1  he  was  knighted  in  Uia 
side  wa>  the  bi.*ihop  of  Orvieto,  tho  jMipe's  I^terau  church,  and  after  the  |>crforinance  of 
vicar,  and  he  was  Ibllowed  by  a  guard  of  100  the  ceremony  summoned  all  potentates,  occle- 
men-ut-arnis.  The  procession,  esi'orti.'d  by  siostical  or  secular,  who  presumed  to  conteft 
hhouting  multitudes  of  citizens,  ascended  the  the  prerogative  of  Rome  to  elect  the  enipe* 
capitol,  wlieru  the  laws  of  the  g<.K.Hl  estate  were  ror,  t4>  appear  in  the  city  at  the  ensuing  Pen- 
read  t(»  the  pe<»ple.  They  provided  for  the  tecost.  The  pap:d  vicar  attempted  in  vain  to 
Jmblic  security  in  general.  A  guard  was  or-  interpose;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  uoiM 
lered  to  l)e  maintained  for  the  protection  of  of  the  trumiK'ts  ami  tlie  shouts  of  the  niulti- 
the  citizens,  ami  of  the  ship]>ing  and  commerce  tude.  On  Aug.  15  he  cap|>ed  the  climax  of  hia 
on  the  Tiber;  the  riglit  of  the  nobles  to  keep  folly  by  causing  himself  to  lie  crowned  in  the 


[o  keep    loj 
led;  all    ch 


atrungholds  within  tho  city  was  abolished ;  all    church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  with  7  crowns 
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mg  the  1  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thoiity  in  the  city,  to  send  Rienzi  thither.  The 

Jiose  special  InflneDce  he  still  claimed  latter  gladly  undertook  the  mission,  and  in  the 

On  the  same  day  he  was  alarmed  summerof  1854  reentered  Rome  in  the  capacity 

prediction  of  Fra  Gulielmo,  one  of  his  of  senator,  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Al- 

iIoQj*  supporters,  of  his  approaching  bomoz,  the  papal  legate.  Unwarned  by  adversl- 

.    His  splendid  processions  gradaally  ty,  he  returned  to  Ids  old  pomp  and  luxnry,  and. 

Mm  the  public  taste,  and  the  populace  in  place  of  th^  just  and  equal  rule  which  had 

t  mnrmur  at  the  large  expenditures  marked  the  era  of  the  goc^  estate,  established 

public  treasury  to  support  the  extrav-  an  unmitigated  tyranny.    He  became,  in  the 

f  their  tribune.    The  nobles,  whom  language  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  an  in- 

ately  threatened  and  caressed,  finally  or&iate  drunkard,^'  and  was  defied  by  the  re- 

ogether  to  accomplish  his  overthrow,  fractory  Golonnas  in  their  castle  of  Palcstrina, 

ng  recovered  a  number  of  their  strong-  against  which  he  conducted  a  tedious  and  ex- 

peared  in  arms  before  the  city.    By  pensive  but  unavaOing  siege.  The  execution  of 

adence  of  his  enemies  he  gained  a  vie-  Fra  Moneale,  a  well  known  captain  of  a  tree 

irprising  to  himself  as  to  others,  and  company,  from  whose  fsjnily  he  had  received 

n  20  of  the  Golonnas,  Orsinis,  ^vel-  pecuniary  assistance,  and  whose  property  he 

ther  noble  £unilies  perished  in  battle  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  filled  the  citizens 

fat.    His  pride  now  became  more  of-  with  horror ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to  levy 

han  before,  and  instead  of  following  a  fresh  tax  to  pay  his  troops,  a  ]>opular  insur- 

l vantages,  he  allowed  his  enemies  to  rection  burst  forUi.    Rienzi  took  refoge  in  the 

Tength  while  ho  wasted  his  time  in  capitol,  and,  being  deserted  by  his  guards,  at- 

AUtries.     The  pope  declared  against  tempted  to  appease  the  excited  crowd  who 

the  people,  alarmed  by  their  rapidly  surrounded  the  place.    He  appeared  upon  a 

ST  taxes,  broke  forth  into  open  mnr-  balcony  in  armor,  grasping  the  standard  of  the 

lich  be  was  unable  to  quell,  not  with-  people,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  shower  of 

be  restricted  his  extravagance,  and  stones.    Finally,  in  the  disguise  of  a  door- 

his  most  ostentatious  titles.    At  this  keeper,  he  was  arrested  and  led  to  the  foot  of 

the  freebooting  count  of  Minorbino  the  capitol  stairs,  where,  while  in  the  act  of 

the  city  and  fortified  himself  in  one  addressing  the  people,  he  was  run  through  the 

lalaces  of  the  Golonnas,  whence  he  body  by  Cecco  del  Vecchlo,  an  artisan,  who 

:o  retire  when  summoned  by  Rienzi.  feared  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.    He  was 

r  called  the  armed  citizens  to  his  as-  forthwith  despatched  by  a  hundred  weapons, 

and.  meeting  with  no  response,  sol-  his  head  cut  ofi*,  and  his  body  treated  with 

t»dicate<l  his  power,  and  took  refuge  shameful  indignities. — ^An  important  series  of 

sde  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  at  the  end  letters,  addressed  by  Rienzi  to  the  emperor  and 

nth  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  the  archbishop  of  Prague  after  his  first  fall, 

ec.  15,  1^47.    He  took  refuge  among  and  vividly  illustrating  his  character,  was  dis- 

at  Franciscans  who  dwelt  in  the  fast-  covered  by  Pelzel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia, 

the  jouthem  Apennines,  with  whom  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  published  in 

ned  24  years  as  a  tertiary  of  the  order.  German  by  Dr.  Papencordt  under  the  title  of 

he  jubilee  celebrated  in  1350  he  is  said  Cola  di  Rienzi  nnd  seine  Zeit  (Hamburg  and 

ippeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim  Gotha,  1841).    Some  of  them  are  given  in 

he  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  Hobhouse's  **  Illustrations  to  Childe  Harold." 

[TLristendom  to  Rome :  and  soon  after.  The  story  of  Rienzi  forms  the  groundwork  of 

istijTitioa.  he  tells  us,  of  Fra  Angelo,  one  of  Bulwer's  best  known  novels. 

ed  hermit,  who  informed  him  that  the  RIE8,  Ferdin aj? d,  a  German  composer,  bom 

ad  the  Son  had  ceased  to  rule  in  the  in  Bonn,  Nov.  29,  1784,  died  in  Frankfort,  Jan. 

id  th.1t  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  13,  1838.    At  the  ogo  of  17  he  was  instructed 

he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles  IV.  for  a  brief  period  by  Beethoven,  being  the  only 

le.  and  exhorted  hira,  in  accordance  pupil  ever  received  by  that  composer.    Subse- 

jiropheoy  of  Fra  Angelo,  to  undertake  quently  he  made  professional  visits  to  Munich, 

ae*t  of  Italy,  in  which  he  assured  him  Paris,  fet.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  but  met 

id  be  of  so  much  service  as  himself,  with  only  moderate  success.    He  first  brought 

eror.  amazed  at  the  ambitious  schemes  himself  prominently  into  notice  in  England, 

heretical  doctrines  broached  by  Rien-  where  between  1813  and  1824  his  symphonies 

ed  Lim  into  custody,  and  finally  sent  were  performed  with  great  applause.     In  1824 

isoner  to  the  pope  at  Arignon,  where  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  passed  the 

\o^\j  guarded,  although  allowed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  is  the  author  of  the 

»f  his  favorite  Latin  authors.    A  com-  *' Brigand's  Bride"  and  '*Liska,"  operas;  of 

of  ec<le«iastics  was  appointed  to  try  ** David,-'  an  oratorio ;  of  6  symphonies,  and  a 

their  labors  seem  never  to  have  been  great  number  of  overtures,  sonatas,  &c. 

ed  with  energy.    Meanwhile  Rome  had  RIESENGEBIRGE,  or  Giant  MorxTAixs,  a 

t/»  it*  former  state  of  anarchy,  and  range  of  mountains  separating  Prussian  Silesia 

VI..  the  successor  of  Gement,  deter-  from  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  be- 

f  a  mcan*^  of  restoring  the  i>apal  au-  iiig  the  continuation  to  the  £.  of  the  river 
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Elbe  of  the  range  alreadj  deecribed  on  the  W,  order  for  the  groores  to  take  hold  of  t) 

of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Erzgebirge.  and  cause  it  to  rotate,  this  most  eitl 

From  the  Elbe  the  Riesengebirge  pursue  an  made  with  corresponding  projections  liui 

E.  course,  gradual!/  inclining  toward  the  S.  grooves,  or  it  must  be  of  soft  metal  lil 

E.  until  thejr  are  merged  in  the  Sudetea  chain,  and  of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore 

the  continuation  of  the  same  mountainous  belt,  piece,  so  as  to  be  forced  into  the  depre 

The  Riesengebirge  maintain  the  same  general  Either  of  these  conditions  involves  grei 

geological  structure  with  the  Erzgebi^,  the  culties  in  construction  or  in  practice,  & 

rocks  being  chiefly  of  the  metamorphio  slates  efforts  to  overcome  them,  steadily  pursi 

and  granites,  and  productive  in  a  similar  varietj  late  years,  have  resulted  in  the  great  per 

of  valuable  ores.    Those  of  iron  are  especially  of  modem  rifled  arms.    It  was  within  lo 

abundant,  and  some  of  the  earliest  establish-  20  years  after  the  first  use  of  straight  g 

ments  for  producing  that  metal  were  in  this  that  a  spiral  turn  was  given  to  the  groov 

region.    The  highest  summits  occur  in  this  bullets  were  made  with  projections  to  fit 

portion  of  the  belt,  and  among  them  the  follow-  Fnless  the  pieces  were  breech-loading,  I 

mg  are  most  conspicuous:  the  Bchneekoppe  or  of  the  projectiles  must  have  been  attendc 

Rieeenkoppe,  6,060  feet  high ;  Kleine  Sturm-  difficulty,  particularly  after  fir|ng  a  few 

haube,  4,400  feet ;  Grosse  Sturmhaube,  4,540  and  the  barrel  had  become  foul.     The 

feet ;  Hohe  Rad,  4,657  feet ;  and  the  Reiftra-  tions,  moreover,  must  have  seriously  a 

ger,  4,280  feet.  the  straight  flight  of  the  bullet,  if,  as  u 

REETSGHEL,  Esnst,  a  German  sculptor,  ble,  the  grooves  were  large  and  deep.     I 

bom  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  15,  1804.    He  known  of  these  ffuns,  and  the  principle  a 

studied  under  Ranch  and  in  Italy,  and  estab-  to  have  soon  fallen  into  neglect.    Duri 

llshing  himself  in  Dresden  was  appointed  pro-  17th  century  rifled  arms  were  in  use  in  i 

feasor  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.    Among  his  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  i 

chief  works  are  a  colossal  group  of  ^^  Mary  Daniel,  speaking  of  their  employment 

weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ  ;^^  statues  of  French  carabiniers  in  1692  (jlUtoire  de 

Lessmg,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Yon  Weber,  at-  liee  Fran^ise),  alludes  to  the  invention 

tired  in  the  costume  of  modem  times  instead  The  ancient  pieces  of  which  we  have  1 

of  the  conventional  draperies  previously  em-  edge,  as  the  rifled  cannon  of  13  groovea 

ployed  by  sculptors;    **Love  taming  a  Pan-  date  of  1664,  preserved  at  Berlin,  wl 

ther ;"  "  Love  borne  by  a  Panther ;"  the  "  Four  breech-loading,  the  breech  secured  by 

Hours  of  the  Day  ;^^  busts  of  Luther  and  of  of  a  screw,  and  another  at  Munich  hia 

Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  for  the  Walhalla,  &c.  grooves  and  a  bore  of  about  2  inches, 

He  nas  also  executed  sculptured  ornaments  for  such  size  that  the  projectiles  were  no 

the  Augustus  museum  in  Leipsic,  the  new  thea-  leaden  balls ;  and  the  principle  appean 

tre  in  Dresden,  and  the  opera  house  in  Berlin,  to  have  been  extended  to  guns  of  large  c 

beside  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  pro-  whose  chief  service  was  for  battering,  for 

duotions.  balls  of  soft  metal  are  evidently  unsuitabl 

RIFLE  (Danish,  rfffel^  a  chamfer  or  groove),  this  reason,  it  U  probable,  the  English  mi 

a  variety  of  firearms,  of  which  the  barrel  is  tie  use  of  rifled  cannon  in  the  America 

ffrooved  on  the  inside  from  the  charging  cham-  olutionary  war,  although  it  is  known  th< 

ber  in  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  Gun  bfurcls,  it  2-pounder  pieces,  which  with  a  range  of 

is  stated,  were  furnished  with  straight  grooves  yards  gave  a  lateral  deflection  of  only  : 

as  early  as  the  year  1498  in  Vienna ;  but  the  far  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  ani 

object  of  these  was  merely  to  fumish  a  space  pieces  of  that  date.    It  is  stated  that  i 

for  receiving  the  residues  of  combustion,  and  they  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  hi 

facUitate  the  loading  bv  lessening  the  friction  ployed  conical  bullets  as  far  back  as  th< 

when  the  ball  is  pushed  down.    Tme  rifling  is  of  Rochellc  in  1627.    Still  the  smootl 

giving  a  spiral  tum  to  the  grooves,  which  may  continued  almost  exclusively  in  use  in  I 

be  of  any  number,  and  may  extend  partially  for  small  arms  as  well  as  cannon.    Ar 

round  the  barrel,  or  once,  twice,  or  several  this  character  were  more  easily  loade* 

times,  in  its  length.    They  may  be  of  the  same  consequently  more  rapid  discharges  wei 

pitch  or  degree  of  curvature  throughout,  as  is  up  with  them,  whicn  appears  to  have 

commonly  the  case,  or  the  twist,  if  desired,  considered  particularly  important  at  tha 

may  increase  in  curvature  toward  the  muzzle,  od,  when  it  was  not  the  general  custom  i 

This  form,  however,  has  no  advantage  unless  fare  to  take  careful  aim  in  firing.    In  th« 

it  might  be  for  very  short  barrels.    It  is  essen-  lutionary  war  corps  of  riflemen  were  org 

tial  that  ^le  grooves  should  be  of  the  same  in  the  American  army,  and  their  skiS 

curvature— ^1  exactly  parallel.    Their  object  of  the  rifle,  then  for  the  first  time  ref 

is  to  impresir  upon  the  tightly  fitting  bullet  a  adopted  in  warfare,  gave  to  the  foreign 

rotating  motic^  round  its  axis  of  progression,  who  encountered  them  costlv  evidence 

and  thus  keep^  it  in  a  straight  line  as  it  spins  efficiency.    From  that  period  it  began 

forward.     The  potion  of  a  top  held  upright  introduced  in  European  armies,  and  in  tl 

while  it  is  rapidl^  spinning  illustrates  the  prin-  century  a  few  German  and  English  bat) 

ciple  of  the  rifle.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  were  equipped  with  rifles.    Napoleon, 
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looiinged  their  use  iu  his  army)  and  the  ^ootcs.    This  form  was  tried  for  some 

lejr  were  natorallj  held  in  little  esteem  years  by  the  royal  guard  in  Algeria,  but  was  at 

r  European  governments.    The  8wiss  last  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of 

.  Eorope  fully  i^preciated  their  good  the  piece  to  oecome  foul  by  the  powder  lodging 

,  and  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  United  upon  the  shoulders.    The  balls  too  were  beaten 

sld  to  them  as  their  most  valued  arms,  into  misshapen  slugs  which  could  fly  with  no 

in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  accuracy.  Ool.  Thouvenin  in  1842  substituted 
!  Englishman,  Beinamin  Robins,  author  for  the  depressed  chamber  a  stem  of  steel  which 
w  Principles  of  Gunnery*'  (1742),  de-  projected  into  the  barrel  far  enough  to  contain 
ich  attention  to  the  rifle,  perfectly  com-  the  charge  of  powder  around  it,  and  it  was  solid 
ing  its  superior  qualities.  He  devised  enough  to  aflford  a  firm  support  to  the  ball, 
irm  of  bullet  in  egg  shape,  the  larger  which  being  dropped  down  upon  it  was  ham- 
centre  of  gravity  of  which  was  forward,  mered  by  &e  ramrod  as  in  the  other  case. 
dwerer  did  not  succeed  in  practice.    Ho  Delvigne  then  contrived  a  conical  bullet  with  a 

breech-loading  rifles  desired  for  ex-  cylindrical  extension  for  its  base,  and  also  a 

the  loading  as  in  use  m  England,  ramrod  hollowed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of 

lot  elsewhere  to  his  knowledge.    They  the  bullet.    This  piece  is  the  carabine  d  tige  of 

ade  to  receive  the  powder  and  ball  the  French,  and  is  still  extensively  employed  by 

an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  their  infantry,  though  partially  subject  to  the 
as  then  closed  by  a  screw.  The  chamber  same  objections  as  Delvigne^s  chambered  rifle. 
^r  than  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  the  The  cylindrical  part  of  the  bullet  being  indent- 
en  forced  through  in  flinng  were  elon-  ed  by  2  or  3  deep  grooves  around  the  body,  the 
greater  length  than  that  of  some  of  the  thin  edges  of  these  only  need  be  pressed  into  the 
es  now  us^.    No  one  at  that  period  grooves  in  order  to  secure  a  ti^ht  fit.    In  Eng- 

80  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  land  a  revived  form  of  rifle  with  two  deep  de- 

w  of  firearms  as  Robins,  and  his  obser-  pressions  or  grooves  opposite  to  each  other  be- 

upon  the  rifle  show  a  remarkable  ap-  came  for  a  time  very  popular.    It  was  provided 

»n  of  its  importance.    Whatever  state,  with  a  spherical  ball  cast  with  a  projecting  belt 

rxea,  ^ould  adopt  its  use  and  become  around  its    equator,  designed  to  fit  the  two 

it  in  it,  must  acquire  a  decided  military  grooves.    The  ball  was  thus  made  to  take  good 

it  J.    A  prominent  obstacle  to  its  use  hold  of  the  twist,  so  that  a  whole  turn  could  be 

difficulty  of  introducing  the  ball  larger  given  to  it  in  the  length  of  the  barrel,  instead  of 

a  bore,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  a  quarter  turn  to  which  the  old  barrels  were  lim- 

.  to  prevent  its  flying  out  without  fol-  ited.    The  shape  of  the  ball  was  still  however 

the    grooves,  technically   known   as  a  serious  defect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  cylindro- 

ng.^    The  force  applied  through  the  conoid  balls  of  the  ^%nch.    The  next  great 

to  drive  it  home  flattened  the  head  of  step  in  improving  these  was  to  cause  them  to 

,  and  gave  it  an  un&vorable  shape  for  expand  at  the  base  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 

)  flight,  beside  involving  much  labor  in  sion  before  leaving  the  barrel,  and  thus  fill  the 

To  render  its  motion  easier  and  still  grooves.    This  invention  is  claimed  by  Greener, 

tie  perfect  fit,  the  practice  became  gen-  who  states  that  in  1836  he  made  oval-shaped 

erever  the  rifle  was  used  to  load  it  by  bullets  on  this  principle,  having  a  taperinff 

ing  over  the  muzzle  a  patch  or  square  cavity  in  the  rear  end  into  which  was  inserted 

r  linen  or  thin  leather  greased  on  its  a  conical  plug  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and 

/de,  placing  upon  this  the  ball,  and  driv-  zinc,  intended  to  act  like  a  wedge  when  pro- 

n  both  together  down  upon  the  powder,  polled  by  the  powder  and  force  out  the  leaden 

ig  range  of  the  rifle  led  to  its  adoption  walls  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves.    A  trial 

French  in  the  Algerian  war,  the  smooth-  made  with  the  bullets  by  direction  of  the  board 

oakets  then  in  use  being  no  match  for  of  ordnance  in  1836  did  not  prove  satisfactory 

g  guns  of  the  Arabs.    8ome  improve-  to  the  officers,  and  the  principle  was  abandoned ; 

a  the  bullet,  commencing  with  that  of  but  the  subject  bein^  brought  before  parlia- 

igne  in  1826,  soon  rendered  it  far  su-  ment  in  1857,  the  claim  was  admitted  and  an 

Q  execution  to  the  old  rifle,  and  at  last  award  of  £1,000  was  made  to  Mr.  Greener, 

a  general  introduction  in  the  European  Had  he  used  the  elongated  bullet  instead  of  the 

The  character  of  these  improvements  oval  or  spherical  form,  he  would  undoubtedly 

led  to  small  arms  will  be  considered  have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  greatest 

treating  of  the  extension  of  the  prin-  improvement,  which  is  now  aw^jed  to  those 

%  heavy  ordnance.    The  invention  of  who  combined  the  extension  prjitciple  with  the 

e  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a  best  form  of  bullet.    Delvigne  appears  to  have 

r  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter  discovered  in  1848,  according  to  a  paper  pub- 

e  rest  of  the  barrel,  and  opening  into  lished  by  him  in  August  of  that  year  in  the 

a  square  shoulder  all  around  the  bore.  Spectateur  militaire^  that  without  the  interven- 

1,  of  such  size  as  would  drop  freely  tion  of  any  wedge  the  gases  produced  by  the 

fc>einff  introduced  into  the  muzzle  and  discharge  expand  a  bullet  with  a  hollowed  base 

on  the  shoulder,  was  then  rammed  by  more  effectually  than  the  blows  of  the  ramrod. 

r  ramrod  till  the  lead  was  forced  into  In  1847  the  invention  of  Capt.  Mini6  was  made 
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public,  and  his  rifle,  or  rather  his  hollowed  worth ;  the  Jacob  rifle  also  is  a  very  el 

elongated  bullet,  was  soon  after  introduced  weapon.    The  Enfield  is  so  named  fro 

into  scryice  in  the  French  army,  and  in  1851  locality  of  the  government  manufactory 

into  the  English  service.    The  English  army  the  ritie  is  made.    After  the  American  i 

at  the  battle  of  Alma  was  armed  with  it.    The  (see  Gun)i  ^he  parts  are  all  made  by  macl 

invention  consisted  in  hollowing  out  the  base  the  models  of  which  were  obtained  fn 

of  the  bullet,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Mr.  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the 

Greener,  and  inserting  a  small  iron  thimble  of  spending  pieces  so  precisely  alike  tha 

larger  diameter  than  uie  cavity.    This  is  driven  may  be   used  without  selection  to   ob 

by  the  discharge  into  the  bullet  and  forces  out  proper  fit.    Each  barrel  is  made  of  a  ha 

its  posterior  portion  to  the  full  extent  of  the  bar  of  thoroughly  forged  iron,  a  foot  lo 

bore  of  the  piece,  filling  the  grooves.    It  has  4  inches  wide.    This  is  turned  over  int 

even  been  driven  completely  through  the  bul-  bular  form,  and  the  joint  is  welded  by  j 

let,  leaving  it  behind  iu  the  barrel  as  a  hollow  the  piece  betw^een  rollers,  by  which  it  is  1 

cylinder.    Various  modifications  of  the  bullet  enca  about  3  inches.    The  rolling  is  i 

have  been  introduced,  and,  as  now  generally  times  repeated  after  heating  again,  un 

practised  for  the  best  rifles  manufactured  in  the  tube  is  elongated  to  about  4  feet  and  its 

l^lish  armories,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in  reduced  to  about  i  inch  in  diunieter. 

the  barrel,  and  is  provided  with  a  plug  of  hard  smith  work  is  then  completed  by  outti 

wood,  which  fills  the  external  part  of  the  con-  the  muzzle,  "making  np  the  but,'^  and 

ical  cavity  in  its  base.    The  plug  does  not  ap-  ing  on  the  nipple  lump,  when  the  piece  i 

pear  essential  to  the  bullet,  and  iu  the  cartridges  for  boring.    This  is  effected  by  4  sue 

manufactured  in  the  United  States  it  is  gener-  operations,  the  last  2  being  made  with 

ally  dispensed  with.* — The  Germans,  who  were  care,  and  finally  leaving  the  barrel  to 

also  for  a  long  time  seeking  the  best  form  of  n/Vy  of  an  inch  of  its  diameter  when  fl 

rifle  and  bullet,  have  adopted  the  piece  called  The  outside  is  then  ground  down  to  its 

the  Zdndnadelgewehr^  and  the  entire  armies  of  size,  and  after  the  barrel  is  straijxhtene 

Prussia  have  been  armed  with  it.  It  is  a  breech-  tested  by  a  proof  charge  of  1  oz,  of  p(>w( 

loading  rifle,  constructed  with  a  plunger  or  a  ball.    The  nipple  screw,  nipple,  and 

slide  which   may  be  drawn   back   from   the  pin  are  next  fitted,  and  the  barrel  is 

breech  end  of  the  barrel  by  a  stout  handle,  again,  when  it  is  ready  for  rifling.  The  gi 

and  the  cavity  of  the  breech  is  then  exposed  of  which  there  are  8  in  the  Enfield  ri 

to  view,  with  its  upiMjr  side  open.    In  this  the  cut  separately  by  a  steel  cutter  at  the  ei 

04irtridge  is  placed,  and  the  slide  is  pushed  rod,  which  is  made,  by  means  of  a  gi 

back  and  secured  by  a  catch.    In  the  centre  of  which  it  turns,  to  move  with  exact  uuif 

the  front  end  is  a  small  hole  for  admitting  the  of  curve  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breedi. 

steel  needle  by  which  the  charge  is  fired,  and  depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.005  inch  at  th 

which  exactly  fills  the  hole.    Tliis  needle  is  zle,  0.015  at  the  breech,  and  their  wi 

tlirown  forward  when  recjuired  by  the  sudden  0.262  inch.    They  make  just  half  a  turn 

release  of  a  strong  spiral  8])ring  coiled  up  be-  length  of  the  barrel.    After  this  is  ci>ir 

hind  it  on  the  direct  line  of  the  barrel,  and  the  barrel  is  again  proved  witli  ^oz.  of  ti 

which  with  the  apparatus  for  holding  and  re-  and  a  ball,  when  it  is  sighted  and  finm] 

leasing  it  constitutes  the  lock.    The  ignition  is  jected  to  the  various  processes  of  flu 

caused  by  the  needle,  after  penetrating  the  The  caliber  is  left  of  exactly  0.577  inch  a 

powder,   striking  a  fulminating    composition  barrel  of  3  feet  3  inches  in  length,  weig 

contained  in  the  base  of  the  conical  bullet.     A  lbs.  2  oz.,  or  complete  with  bayonet  9  lb: 

new  and  important  principle  is  involved  in  this  The  bullet,  made  of  pure  lead,  and  comp 

arrangement  of  firing  the  powder  at  the  for-  in  dies  instead  of  being  ca>t,  is  1.05  incli 

ward  end  instead  of  behind.    The  bullet  thus  0.55  inch  in  diameter  (formerly  0.5r»S 

receives  its  impulse  more  gradually,  and  its  and  weighs  520  grains.    The  weight 

inertia  is  overcome  before  the  full  force  of  the  rounds  of  ammunition  with  cai)8  is  5  lbs 

explosion  strikes  it.    Tliough  the  difference  in  The  prime  cost  of  the  rifle  is  £2  5*.,  ai 

time  would  seem  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  it  capacity  of  the  manufactory  is  from  1,' 

is  not  so  by  any  means;   and  other  metho<ls  1,800  a  week.    The  rifles  are  hitrhted  1 

Iiave  been  devis*^d  of  accomplishing  this  object  yards,  and  good  practice  may  be  made  i 

still  more  etfectively,  some  of  which  will  be  distance.   A  rifle  is  also  made  of  2  foct  9 

described  b^low.     Though  greatly  approved  in  in  length. — The  Whitworth  ritle  is  so  i 

Germany,  it  is  objected  to  the /fr/N//;i/i</^^^«{rtfAr  from  its  inventor,  Mr.  Joseph  Whit  wo 

that  the  carttidj^es  are  danjrerous  to  keep  in  very  skilful  manufacturer  of  mi\chines  a 

store,  as  they  bpntain  both  the  powder  and  the  struments.      Its  bore  is  hexagonal,  wit 

cxphisivo  matcntl,  and  that  the])ieces  are  soon  corners  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  be 

apt  to  become  fo^  and  in  this  state  are  very  of  the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  be 

diflScult  to  chargi*i^The  established  rifles  in  which  case  it  may  be  of  any  hard  metal 
the  English  service^are  the  Enfiel 
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ifield  and  Whit-  of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical  bullet  of  lead  n 
"anp..  ,n.V»  Uc  liic  cMo  with^artri'di^^  employed,  which  by  exi)anding  wUl  imm< 
1  Ln^'UaiL  ly  fill  out  tho  comers  of  the  hexagon. 
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n  the  bullet  is  vo  strong  in  this  form,  liable  to  become  fom  m  the  joints,  and  after 
nch  greater  obliquity  can  be  given  to  considerable  nse  admit  the  escape  of  gases. 
:.  and  that  adopted  is  a  full  turn  in  20  The  breech-loading  pieces  may  be  included  in 
This,  by  caosing  a  more  rapid  revolu-  three  varieties,    ^e  first  is  the  revolver,  of 
he  projectile,  admits  its  being  made  which  Coitus  is  the  best  known.    The  char- 
iger,  without  risk  of  turning  over  after  acter  of  this  improvement  is  described  in  the 
the  barrel.    Its  length  is  1}  inches,  article  Pistol,  which  weapon  of  Colt's  is  con- 
cth  of  the  barrel  is  39  inches,  the  structed  upon  the  same  principle  as  his  re- 
Eiameter  of  the  bore  is  0.45  inch,  and  volving  rifle.    It  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
iT  diameter  half  an  inch.    By  using  several  shots  in  ri^id  succession;  but  uiisis 
!:s  of  a  hard  alloy,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead  not  now  considered  so  important  as  it  fonnerly 
re  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  materia],  a  was.    The  next  ia  the  hinge  variety,  which  in- 
/le  i>ower  of  penetration  is  developed,  eludes  the  Bumside  rifle  of  Col.  A.  £.  Burnade 
town  by  sending  the  bullet  through  88  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  many  others  which  dif- 
i  elm  boards  and  into  solid  timber  be-  fcr  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of 
li  the  ordinary  English  service  charge  the  breech  or  the  barrel  is  made  to  turn  upon  a 
FT.    The  friction  caused  by  the  rapid  hinge  or  pivot,  so  as  to  present  the  chamber 
the  grooves  evidently  absorbs  a  por-  for  receiving  the  cartridge.    A  third  variety, 
he  power  generated  by  the  explosion  including  several  important  rifles,  are  construct- 
however,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Long-  ed  on  the  slide  system.    Hie  Prusaan  needle 
not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  gun,  as  already  described,  is  made  on  this  plan, 
the  powder),  rendering  more  powder  So  also  is  the  American  carbine  known  as 
r  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross  Sharp^s  rifle,  a  very  efifective  weapon  devised 
f  the  bullet,  as  well  as  greater  strength  by  Mr.  C.  Sharp  of  Philadelphia,  and  largely 
to  withstand  the  increased  pressure,  manufactured  at  his  factory  near  Fairmount 
Iter  recoil  is  very  perceptible  to  the  in  that  city.    Hie  breech  of  this  is  secured 
in  firing,  and  limits  the  charge  of  by  a  sliding  block  of  metal  or  cut-ofl^  which 
to  a  maximum  of  120  grains.    The  being  drawn  down  near  Uie  guard  exposes 
f  evident,  cannot  be  enlarged  for  these  a  cavity  on  the  upper  side  leading  into  the 
•eyond  its  present  diameter,  which  is  bore.    The  cartridge    is  introduced  and  the 
kbiy  less  than  that  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  block  is  pushed  up,  cutting  oflT  the  rear  end  of 
ei»e  strength  of  the  steel  barrels  pre-  the  cartridge.  The  carbine  of  Col.  Greene,  late- 
xhe^e  rifles  wa<«  well  exhibited  in  the  ly  introduced  into  the  English  service,  also  be- 
'  te«t  made  by  Mr.  Whit  worth.    Into  a  longs  to  the  slide  system.    It  is  provided  with 
I  inch  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  and  two   triggers.    By  pulling   the  forwurd  one 
nch  bore,  he  drove  down  upon  the  the  barrel  is  unlocked  from  the  breeching, 
s  tightly  as  possible  a  leaden  plug  18  when  a  twist  to  the  left  and  a  forward  pul 
>iig.     On    firing   this  was  expanded  cause  it  to  slide  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  cartridge 
Kplosion  and  remained  in  the  barrel,  may  be  introduced ;  the  barrel  is  then  imme- 
e  gases  passed  out  by  the  touch  hole,  diately  returned  and  locked  by  a  reverse  mo- 
rtive  range  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  is  tion.    The  chamber  for  the  charge  contains  a 
S.OOO  yards  or  about  1 1  miles,  a  dis-  sliding  tube  with  its  bore  in  the  breech  end 
re  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  capacity  contracted,  so  as  to  present  a  bevelled  or  con- 
e  to  distinguish  objects  no  larger  than  ical  surface  or  shoulder.     The  force  of  the 
of  a  man. — Jacobus  rifle  is  made  with  explosion  acting  against  this  throws  the  tube 
?,  of  considerable  depth  and  as  wide  as  back,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the 
ds  *"  or  projecting  spaces,  making  one  joint.    This  rifle,  like  those  employed  in  the 
6  inches.    The  bullet,  which  is  cylin-  U.  8.  service,  is  provided  with  the  Maynard 
idaU  has  projections  to  fit  the  grooves,  primer,  which  is  a  detonating  pill  or  small  dot, 
ho  roRstrncted  others  to  be  used  as  numbers  of  which  are  attached  in  succession 
d  with  these  ammunition  wagons  have  upon  a  flexible  tape-like  holder  which  is  coiled 
'loded  at  1.600  and  1,800  yards  dls-  up  in  the  breech  of  the  piece  and  brought  for- 
rhe  bnllot  is  cast  with  a  long  tapering  ward  with  each  cocking  of  the  lock,  present- 
tending  in  from  the  point,  and  into  ing  a  pill  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple.^    In 
pper  tube  is  inserted  filled  with  fine  Greene's  carbine  the  lower  end  of  the  nipple 
wder  and  primed  at  the  point  with  a  tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
ig  composition. — A  great  variety  of  breech,  so  that  when  the  barrel  is  returned  to 
e  been  devised  on  the  breech-loading  its  i>lace  the  cartridge  is  punctured  by  this 
with  the  design  of  expediting  the  tube,  which  then  terminates  in  the  midst  of  the 
ind  placing  bullets  of  larger  diameter  powder.    Another  excellent  rifle  of  the  slide 
barrel  in  the  breech  end  of  the  piece,  pystem  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Prince  of  England, 
indina"  bullet  meets  these  requisites,  The  barrel  of  this  is  made  to  slip  forward  in  the 
ts  of  the  u>4e  of  the  most  simple  form  stock  about  3  inches  by  means  of  a  handle  se- 
en inoambered  with  the  objectionable  cured  to  its  lower  side  and  projecting  through 
lent-  for  opening  it  at  the  breech,  the  back  of  the  stock.    The  cartridge  is  then 
owerer  well  constructed,  are  always  introduced  and  the  barrel  is  drawn  back  to  its 
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place,  In  which  H  is  ingeniously  secorcd  with  field  howitzer  of  the  French  at  les 

tight  and  strong  Joints.    It  maj  he  loaded  and  this  range  gave  average  lateral  defle< 

fired  with  great  nmldltj,  Mr.  Prince  having  feet    About  the  time  of  Oavalli's 

made  120  shots  in  18  min^|es.    The  rifling  is  of  his  gon  Baron  Wahrendorff,  pi 

with  5  gp-oores  deeply  cnt,  and  taming  ^  round  the  iron  worics  at  Aker,  Sweden, 

the  barrel  in  its  length  of  8  feet — ^Manj  other  wrought  iron  gun,  also  breecb-lo 

rifles  mi|^t  be  named,  some  of  which  are  un-  shot  of  nmilar  shape  to  those  of 

questionably  excellent  firearms,  but  not  differ-  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lead. 

ent  essentially  from  those  described.    Double-  made  of  these  pieces  in  1850  at  Sho 

barrelled  rifles  are  used  to  some  extent,  but,  England,  against  the  English  servic 

constructed  on  the  English  plan  of  two  barrels,  ers  of  56  cwt,  and  at  high  elcvati 

(ride  bv  side,  they  are  not  so  accurate  as  the  suits  were  very  favorable  for  the  g\ 

aingiie-barreued  piece.    The  Americans  avoid  of -the  rifled  pieces.    Next  came  tl 

the  defects  of  tiiis  arranffement  by  placing  one  8-inch  gun,  which  was  tried  at  Sh< 

barrel  over  the  other  and  causing  them  to  turn  in  1851,  and  afterward  thoroughly  t 

on  a  common  axis,  so  that  one  lock  answera  Orimean  war,  where,  being  the  firs 

tqft  both  barrels.    For  hunting  pnrposes  one  non  used  in  service,  much  interest  v 

barrel  is  sometimes  rifled,  and  the  other  is  a  to  its  operation.    It  had  2  deep  grc 

smooth   bore  for   shot — ^Rifled  Obdkakoi.  ed  at  the  edges  and  thus  giving 

Altiioogh  the  rifling  of  cannon,  as  i^pears  an  oval  form.    The  projectiles  W4 

from  the  historical  account  already  given,  is  by  iron  bombs,  cylindro-conoidal,  with 

no  means  a  late  invention,  and  experiments  section  adapted  to  the  bore.    The  p 

were  made  throughout  the  18th  century  in  them  waa  not  satisfactory,  the  fri 

Oermanvand  England  with  satis&ctory  results  very  great,  and  the  shells  bursting 

as  to  their  increaMd  range  and  accuracy,  cannon  and  the  pieces  themselves  also  freqii 

of  this  character  were  slowly  adopted  by  the  in^.    The  French  also  from  the  yei 

armies  of  Europe.    While  the  principle  was  gaming  experience  in  the  qualities  c 

nnderstood  to  be  sood,  the  trials  were  gener-  non,  (miefly  through  the  experimei 

aUv  abandoned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diffi-  Tamisier  at  Yincennes,  ana  in  1 

culties  of  charging  the  muzzle-loading  pieces,  satisfrustory  trial  was  made  with  t 

8nch  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the  6-pounder  and  elongated  shot  wh 

French  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  few  yean  before  constructed  f( 

to  introduce  in  smooth  bore  cannon  the  use  of  of  Montpensier,   ^en   colonel    o 

cylindro-spherical  balls  with  a  band  of  lead  His  pieces  were  farther  tested  at 

around  their  middle  portion,  thus  gpving  a  fortined  place  in  the  departmen 

greater  cUameter  than  that  of  the  barrel,  and  by  Ools.  Treuille  and  Virlet,  and 

consequently  a  close  flt  without  windage.    And  were    so    satisfactory  that   the   ; 

so  of  the  experiments  of  lieut.  Ool.  Rcichen-  prepared  more  than  200  rifled  $ 

bach  of  Bavaria  in  1816  with  a  small  bronze  old  4-pounder  size,  8.86  inches  < 

rifled  cannon,  of  7  grooves  and  cylindro-conoi-  also   12-pounder8  of  4}  inches,  i 

dal  shot    But  when  rifled  small  arms  had  been  brought  mto  service  in  the  Italian  i 

improved  so  that  their  range  was  equal  to  that  pieces  were  made,  some  of  gun 

of  ordinary  fleld  artillery,  and  the  men  serving  some  of  cast  steeL    They  were  n 

^is  could  be  picked  off  by  riflemen  at  a  safe  ing,  made  with  6  grooves,  and  the 

distancebeyond  the  reach  of  its  balls,  it  became  carried  cylindro-conical  shot,  hoi 

at  last  apparent  that  the  same  sjitem  must  bo  weighed  when  filled  12  lbs.    The 

appBed  to  the  field  ordnance  or  this  would  weighing  only  784  lbs.  is  easy  of  tra: 

toon  be  of  little  service.    It  waa,  however,  and  is  more  efficient  in  range  and  ac 

with  heavy  euns  adapted  for  fortresses  that  tiie  guns  of  double  the  weight  thai 

the  first  satisfactory  results  were  obtuned  with  in  the  Orimean  war. — ^The  achiever 

rifled  cannon.    In  1846  Mi^or  Oavalli  of  the  English  in  rifled  cannon  did  nut  ter 

Sardinian  artillery  constructed  a   2-gp-ooved  the  Lancaster  gun,  but  two  othe 

breech-loading   30-pounder,  carrying,  with  a  superior  excellence  have  since  b< 

charse  of  5  lbs.  of  powder,  a  64  lb.  cylindro-  ed,  known  respectively  as  the  Am 

eonoidal  hollow  shot  of  hard  metal,  which  was  Whit  worth  guns,  both  inventions  < 

fhmished  with  rings  to  flt  the  grooves.    In  8ur  W.  Armstrong   of  Newcastle 

his  experiments  with  this  he  discovered  the  commenced,  in  Dec  1854,  the  cons 

lateral  deflection  of  all  rotating  shot  to  the  his  first  sun,  which  was  complete 

side  toward  which  they  rotate,  and  to  correct  spring,    llis  object  was  to  prodn 

tills  he  invented  the  lateral  or  horizontal  tan-  adapted  for  field  artillery,  corres 

gent  scale.    His  experiments  at  Turin  in  1854  the  old  6-ponnder,  but  with  great 

were  highly  satis&ctory,  his  80-pounder  with  weight  of  metal  and  increased  ran] 

8  lb.  charges,  at  an  elevation  of  25"*,  throw-  cislon.    The  piece  was  about  If  in< 

bg  a  64  lb.  shot  a  distance  exceeding  8  miles,  ter  of  bore,  and  6  feet  long  beside 

wnh  a  lateral  deflection  from  the  corrected  which  contained  in  the  end  a  pow 

line  of  aim  of  less  than  16  liset    The  larftat  and  the  apparatoa  for  aeooring  the 
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being  brecch-Ioading.    It  was  made  of    equal  eleyations  with  the  rifled,  the  difference 
■I  inner  tube  of  cast  steel  overlaid  with  two    in  range,  though  dways  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
tabes  of  TFonght  iron  made  in  the  manner  of    is  not  so  great  as  is  usnallj  supposed.    At  the 
twist  btrrels  (see  Gun),  one  succeeding  the    extraordinary  elevation  of  85°  the  Armstrong 
The  bore  was  rifled  with  8  grooves,    82-pounder  has  ranged  9,130  yards,  or  nearly 
_  1  complete  turn  in  12  feet.    The  cham-    6^  miles.    The  penetrating  power  of  the  Arm- 
Wr  fcr  the  charge,  16  inches  long,  was  not    strong  gun  was  exhibited  in  a  wonderful  man< 
pwred,  and  was  Ij^  inches  in  diameter.    The    nerin  some  recent  experiments  on  the  coast 
vkle  Teight  of  the  gun  was  about  550  lbs.    of  England  against  a  martello  or  round  tower. 
T^  projectile  was  of  cast  iron  coated  with    The  guns  employed  were  a  40-pounder  of  81 
UeiBodro-conoidal  inform,  6 1  inches  long,    cwt.,  an  80-pounder  of  68  cwt.,  and  /t  100- 
^kjer  diameter  than  the  bore,  and  5  lbs.    pounder  of  only  53  cwt.    The  distance  was 
1^  It  was  hollow,  so  as  to  be  used  either    1,032  yards,  and  the  projectiles  were  partly  solid 
■wc  or  shell.    The  charge  was  t  the  weight    shot  and  partly  percussion  shells.    The  wall 
rf  the  shot.   A  tarjret  6  feet  wide  and  7^  feet    against  which  the  firing  was  directed  was  7 
1^  being  set  up  1,500  yards  distant,  and  6  shots    feet  8  inches  thick.    Through  this  wall  the  80- 
MB|  fired  to  get  the  correct  elevation,  the    pounder  shot  passed  into  the  tower,  the  others 
iotS  strock  the  target  without  grazing,  and    penetrating  about  5  feet.    T^lth  shells  from  the 
Ae  Dean  deflection  from  the  centre  line  was    several  guns  a  large  breach  was  opened  after 
■(rlliiDches.    The  elevation  of  the  gun  was    8  or  10  rounds,  exposing  the  interior ;  and  after 
ff^'.  These  results  were  very  remarkable,  as    a  total  of  about  170  shot  and  shell,  of  which  4 
Ae^pOQoder  field  piece  in  ordinary  use,  which    small    proportion    only  were   from  the  100- 
fcpflptofweight  formed  the  nearest  approach    pounder,  the  exposed  side  of  the  tower  was 
toiiispm,  was  very  uncertain  at  1,000  yards,    completely  destroyed  and  the  opposite  side  in- 
^u^ltss  at  1,500 ;  and  for  the  heavier  ord-    jured,  though  protected  by  a  mound  of  fallen 
■we  of  so  long  range,  the  deflections  were    materials. — The  Wliitworth  gun  is  formed  on 
fcnriablr  recorded  in  yards  rather  than  inches,    the  same  principle  as  his  smaller  arm  already 
&e  experiments  with  shells  were  equally  re-    described.    The  bore  is  hexagonal  instead  of 
iL-iaMe.    The  success  of  this  gun  led  to  the    circular,  and  the  angles  of  the  hexagon  are 
CiCrT:ction  of  others  of  larger  sizes,  even    rounded  off.    The  twist  in  the  same  length  is 
>  to  ]«>>pounders.    The  12-pounders  weigh-    nearly  double  that  of  the  Armstrong  nflinff, 
p  6  cwt.  are  adopted  for  field  batteries  and    and  the  projectiles,  by  reason  of  the  high  pitdi 
rie  artillery,  and   were    recently  used  in    ofthe  grooves,  may  be  of  great  length.  Though 
siA :  but  it  is  intended  to  make  them  of  8    made  for  breech-loading,  the  guns  may  also 
L.  and  to  use  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz.  instead    be  loaded  from  the  muzzle.    They  are  thns 
1  lb.  6  oz.     Wrought  iron  is  now  the  mate-    described  in  the  lectures  on  artillery  for  the 
I  employed  without  the  steel  lining.    Long    royal  military  academy :  "  The  breech  is  closed 
3  being  heated  are  wound  round  a  roller,     by  a  cap  which  screws  on  outside,  and  works 
I  tbe  coil  is  then  brought  to  a  welding  heat    in  an  iron  hoop  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  side 
[   hammered    together.     Tubes    are    thus    of  the  breech ;  the  cap  is  opened  back  for  load- 
med  of  2  to  5  feet  in  length,  which  are    ing,  after  which  it  is  shut  to  like  a  door,  and 
i^iit  together  and  welded  to  give  the  re-    then  screwed  on  to  the  breech  by  a  handle  for 
red  len^rth.    The  grooves  are  narrow  and    the  purpose ;  the  vent  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
flow,  and  the  lands  or  rai^d  spaces  having    cap,  and  therefore  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
lame  width,  their  number  increases  with    bore.    For  smaller  sized  guns  Mr.  Whitworth 
eLiber  of  the  gun ;  the  12-pounder  has  34    uses  homogeneous  iron;*  the  larger  guns  are 
cre^  which  make  half  a  turn  in  the  length    made  of  the  same  material,  but  strengthened 
lEe  piece.    The  shells  and  fuse  made  by  Sir    with  wrought  iron  hoops  fixed  on  by  hydraulic 
Ajm>tronjr  are  of  complicated  construction    pressure.    The  Whitworth  projectile  is  hexa- 
l  woiiderfolly  effective.    The    former  are    gonal,  its  form  corresi>onding  to  that  of  the 
3pDS«d  of  a  ^eat  number  of  segment-shaped    bore,  and  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  accurately 
ee»  of  CAst  iron  held  together  by  the  lead    turned  by  machinery ;   for  penetrating  hard 
£  which  is  run  among  them,  and  they  may    substances,  as  wrought  iron  plates,  the  projec- 
ted cither  as  shot^  time  or  concussion  shell,    tile  is  flat^headed  and  made  of  homogeneous 
ipceL  or  case.    In  a  trial  of  7  shells  fired    iron.    The  charge  is  I  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
l  target*,  each  9  feet  square,  at  a  dUtance  of     jectile,  and  is  placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  car- 
W  yards,  the  targets  were  struck  in  596    tridge,  which  remains  in  until  after  the  gun  is 
oe*.     At  3,0f»0  yards  the  results  were  simi-    fire^  when  it  is  removed ;  a  wad  of  lubricating 
It  reniarkAble.     This  long  flight  was  ob-    substance  closes  the  front  of  the  cartridge,  ana 
ted  by  raLdng  the  gun  to  an  elevation  of  9°,    is  intended  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  bore." 
iDcIi£.aii*>n  rarely  if  ever  given  to  smooth-    The  dimensions  of  the  3  sizes  of  gims  are  given 
vd  camion,  as  above  4'  elevation,  to  which    in  the  following  table : 
cC'jijkl  lAblcs  are  limited,  the  deflection  of 

I  prO'^ClIIc  becomes  so  great  as  to  deprive  the         ♦  ITomo^neons  iron  is  wrought  iron  melted  and  cast  in 

*  «f'^.^  ^  ch«,ce  of  n^ful  effect.    In    ?i"„°''^!{^e%*r4;jS^u"niL"„rul'tu™^^^^ 

C-rded  CSMS  of  nnootb-bored  guns  fired  at     cores  the  greatest  strength. 
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The  foUowing  ranges  were  obtained  with  the 
l^^under  in  trials  made  in  February,  I860, 
at  poQthport  on  the  Lancashire  ooast  At  2"^ 
elevation,  with  a  charge  of  If  lbs.,  from  1,208  to 
1,281  yaids.  The  old  12>[>oimder,  weighing  18 
owt,  at  this  elevation  gives  1,000  yarda.  AtS"* 
from  2,298  to  2,842  yards,  and  at  lO"*  it  averaged 
4,000  yarda.  The  old  S2-[>onnder  at  these  ele- 
vations ranges  from  1,040  to  2,800  yards.  For 
higher  elevations  the  8-ponnder  was  used  with 
8oz.oharges.  At  20^  the  range  was  fttmi  6,800 
to  6,800  yards,  and  at  Sd"*  and  85""  from  9,400 
to  9,700  yards,  the  last  exceeding  5^  miles. 
The  old  66-poander  of  smooth  lK>re  at  20"" 
rangea  at  4,881  yards,  and  at  82"*  at  5,680  yards. 
In  precision  as  to  lateral  deflection  the  results, 
aocording  to  some  aathorities,  were  as  satiafac" 
tory  as  those  obtained  with  the  Armstrcmff  gun. 
The  penetrative  power  of  the  flat-headed  pro- 
jectile against  iron  plates  is  greater  than  that 
of  an^  other  projectile. — ^The  experiments  of 
American  inventors  and  artillerists  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  modifications  of  the  bullet. 
The  Hon.  Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island, 
makes  a  cylindrical  bullet  with  a  conical  head  of 
cast  iron,  the  cylindrical  part  at  the  ends  being 
yV  of  an  inch  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
gon,  and  having  a  depression  around  its  central 

Eortion  firom  wliich,  like  the  mortises  in  the 
ab  of  a  wheel,  8  rectangular  openings  con- 
nect with  the  central  cavitv  in  the  rear  end. 
The  depressed  portion  of  the  cylinder,  liter 
being  encircled  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin 
covered  with  another  of  canvas  (the  diameter 
of  the  tin  tube  being  equal  to  the  greater  diam- 
eter of  the  cast  iron  cylinder,  a^  its  length 
eqoal  to  the  width  of  the  depression^  is  fiUed 
in  with  melted  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  tin 
and  forms  a  compact  band  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  discharge  Uio 
gases  are  forced  into  the  central  cavity  and 
press  thU  band  outward,  and  the  canvaa  is  com- 
pressed into  the  grooves,  preventing  the  esci4)e 
of  any  portion  of  the  gases  past  the  bullet. 
The  projectile  of  the  Messrs.  IIotchkiBs  of  Sha- 
ron, Conn.,  is  of  cast  iron  covered  in  the  middle 
with  an  enlarged  xone  or  wide  band  of  lead, 
abo  designed  to  procure  a  tight  fit  To  the 
rear  end  is  attached  a  cast  iron  cap,  wedge- 
shaped  in  front,  which  is  driven  on  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  shot  and  into  the  belt  or  Jacket  of 
lead.  This  combines  two  of  the  older  devices 
for  small  rifled  arms  already  described,  and 
adapts  them  to  the  larger  projectiles  of  hard 
metal,  cither  shot  or  shell,  required  for  cannon. 
The  Sawyer  projectile,  mode  by  Mr.  Silvanus 
Sawyer  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  elongated, 
hollow,  non -expanding  bullet  covered  with  a 
coating  of  lead,  and  ftunished  with  prq)ections 


adapted  to  the  grooves  of  the  barrel^ 
make  one  tnm  in  20  feet  A  small  6-p 
tried  in  June,  1861,  at  the  Bip  Ri^m  in 
ton  roads,  Ya.,  easily  threw  a  projec 
Sewall^s  Point,  a  distence  of  8  milea.— 
devised  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton  of  Nen 
c<mtains  several  new  features  that  maj 
important  For  the  pun)Ose  of  securi 
complete  combustion  of  the  powder  in  tl 
and  of  first  giving  to  the  projectile  a 
ment  from  ita  seat  before  it  receives  t 
impulse  of  the  powder,  by  means  of 
tube  or  spill  extended  from  the  perouask 
through  the  centre  of  the  charge,  he  coi 
cates  the  fire  to  the  frx)nt  of  the  charge, 
portion  consists  of  a  slow  grade  of  powc 
hind  which  is  ttke  quick  powder  designed 
after  the  bullet  is  starteoL  With  the  sa 
Jecthe  has  introduced  in  rifled  small 
uiort  tube  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
and  just  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  < 
The  powder  being  introduced  so  as  to  i 
tube  and  the  annular  space  around  it  th< 
is  dropped  in,  covering  the  open  end 
tube.  The  fire  is  communicated  first 
powder  in  the  tube,  and  its  explosion 
start  to  the  bullet  before  the  powder 
the  tube  is  fairly  ignited.  By  either  o 
methods  tlie  whole  of  the  powder  must  * 
sumed  and  the  projectile  receive  its  total 
but  in  the  usual  way  of  firing  the  chai 
hind,  it  is  well  known  that  a  portion 
powder  escapes  combustion  and  is  thro 
m  front  of  the  gun.  When  the  sround  u 
ed  with  snow  or  with  a  white  doth  the 
sumed  grains  may  be  collected.  Anotl 
provement  devised  by  Prof.  Eaton  is  ii 
to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  bullet  to 
from  a  striu^ht  path  by  the  friction  of 
against  one  side  of  tlie  edges  of  the  proj 
which  it  receives  from  the  grooves  of  t 
The  square-sided  projections,  striking  th< 
BO  cause  some  resistance  to  the  rotation, 
is  the  occasion  of  the  whizzing  sound  ] 
to  the  elongated  grooved  bullets.  To 
these  defects  Prof.  Eaton  bevels  off  th 
of  the  grooves,  so  that  the  projectiona 
bullet  are  also  bevelled  on  tno  side  wh 
pinges  upon  the  air,  and  the  onward 
ment  of  the  bullet  is  consequently  foun 
more  quiet  and  its  course  more  direi 
third  improvement  is  in  the  manner  of  m 
the  breech  for  breech-loading,  wliich  < 
in  the  use  of  two  wedge-like  blocks  < 
let  into  a  long  slot  which  nasscs  into  the 
from  the  top.  One  of  tlie  blocks  clo 
opening  and  is  secured  by  the  second 
are  attached  to  a  single  lever,  which  \ 
movements  made  in  an  iu»tant  by  th* 
opens  or  closes  the  bore.  When  open 
cartridge,  contained  in  a  steel  cartridge 
slip|)ed  into  the  breech  end,  and  the  blc 

*  This  modlfleaUon  of  the  irroorM  wmt  maile  la  1 
Tloat  to  tk«  Mmo  Uilaf  b«iiic  done  by  Men.  Boiln 
millUfjr  corpn  of  «iigfD«on  Id  IikIU,  for  the  niirpoM 
th«  pMMirs  of  the  bnllet  wbon  iBtrodueed  tniwifh 
iK  mA  vtta  a  Tifj  ^iftawt  •!#«*  tai  Ttew. 


KFLB  BUyiDB                     Ml 

i^IetdoviiaiidMeared.    The  ease  flte  itroetinff  itod  eaxiium  rimilar  to  thst  Teoom- 

to  tiw  bore,  and,  exiMUidiiig  at  the  mo-  mendeabjPro^  Tread  well  for  makiiig  wioogM 

f  ttscploslon,  fcuma  a  per&oUj  gas-tight  iroo  guna  (see  OasitohX  h j  whwnting  oq  and 

After  the  discharge  it  is  taken  out  to  welding  rings  of  metal  over  the  central  tobe, 

n  oaed.    In  order  to  secure  the  coaUng  has  beoi  introdnced,  and  it  is  beheyed  psofiea 

to  the  snr&oe  of  the  cast  iron  projeo-  perfectly  practicable,  bylfr.Wiaid,  whose  stesl 

flBch  Tnanner  that  it  cannot  possiUy  cannon  thns  made  were  adyertised  for  Mle  hi 

E,  Prof.  Eaton  inyented  a  method  ot  July,  IMl.— Jlsny  works  have  reoentlj  been 

;  diis  to  enter  into  chemical  union  with  published  on  the  subject  of  rifled  aripa,  among 

3.  m  film  of  this  once  being  firmly  at-  which  are  the  following:  ^'Le  Ckmieurontfae 

to  the  Iran,  the  lead  is  resdily  received  Bifle**  (Loudon,  1855);  ''KavHl  Onnnen;'' to- 

■Ijlicld.  Qyafewtrialsofa6-pounder  Sir  Howard  Bou^as  (London,  1859);  ^'Haiifr- 

t  indbea  bore  made  in  July ,  1891,  atS"*  book  tot  Bifle  Volunteera,"  by  Oapt.  W.  6. 

DO,  a  range  of  2,145  yards  waa  obtained  Hartleya859);  "The  Bifle  Musket,'^  by  Ob|*. 

finl  gnse,  and  an  extreme  range  d  Jerris  White  Jervis,  rc^  artillery  (LoodtNi, 

yaida.    At  lO""  the  first  graze  was  over  1859)9  "  The  Bifle,  and  how  to  use  it,**  by 

rvda,  the  bulleU  striking  in  the  water  Hans  Bask  QiOndan,  1851);  **BifledOrdniae%^ 

I  the  limits  of  the  beach,  which  was  at  by  Leynall  Thomas  (1861); ''Bifiea  and  Biflad 

ure  distance  from  the  gun.   AtS^'eleva-  Ordnance;  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  The- 

•  bolleU  passed  through  a  6-foot  target,  oryoflUfleFirhig,"  by  Ouyt  0.  M.  Wilcoac,1J. 
1400  Yards  ayersge  first  graze  and  ex-  8.  army;  "  Ordnance  and  Qunnety,"  for  the 
y  i%ht  lateral  dcTiation.  ICany  other  use  of  the  cadets  of  the  U.S.  military  acadMqr, 
resMiita  either  in  the  bullet  or  die  rifle  by  Crai.  J.  G.  Benton;  and  WMtworth  en 
w  eoDBtantly  jM-esented  to  the  attention  r£9ed  firearms. 

pofalic,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  BIGA,  a  fortified  town  of  Bnsna,  capiftid  ef 

them  may  prove  of  as  much  importance  the  gOTemment  of  LiTonia,  ntnated  vpoa  the 

'  of  those  named. — Far  rifled  ordnance  D&na  about  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  gulf 

roogest   materials   are   required,   and  of  Biga,  813  m.  S.  W.  fromSt.  Petersburg;  laL 

iit  iron  and  bnmxe  have  generally  been  56^  57^  K.,  long.  24''  6'  £.;  pop.  about  M,000. 

1  preference  to  cast  iron.    In  the  exi-  The  harbor  b  large  and  safe,  and  veanda  un- 

of  m  sodden  demand,  smooth-bore  cast  load  and  load  alongside  of  quays.    Bka  stands 

re,  however,  largely  rifled,  and  in  the  upon  a  sandy  plahi  surroimded  by  hil]%  avd 

ioiL  in  which  these  pieces  are  now  made  the  suburbs  are  more  extensive  thim  the  town 

kjRso^X  ^^J  o^^  ^  depended  upon  for  itself.    Woollen  and  cotton  gooda,  iron  ware, 

srice  for  siege  artillery.    Steel  has  re-  eanvaa,  SeCy  are  manufocturecL    The  tade  of 

been  brou^t  into  this  use,  and  there  is  Biga  ia  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Bas- 

adoQ  but  that  it  is  the  best  material ;  aian  port  exoept  St.  Petersburg.    The  town 

I  difficulties  of  forging  large  masses  of  was  founded  by  Albert,  bishop  dT  Livonia,  and 

Ten  if  they  can  be  obtuned  of  a  homo-  founder  of  the  order  of  knights  sword-bearers, 

a  character,  are  almost  too  great  for  the  in  the  year  1201,  about  50  years  after  the  in- 

t  conditions  of  this  mannfactare.    If  the  troduction  of  Christianity  into  the  country.    It 

sture  required  for  welding  be  a  little  consiBted  at  first  of  a  colony  of  Germana,  was 

ed,  the  mass  may  lose  its  form  by  a  par-  the  capital  of  the  order,  which  subsequent^ 

ion.     little  is  known  ^so  of  any  prao-  became  united  with  that  of  Teutonic  knighta, 

method  of  producuig  large  masses  of  and  in  the  18th  century  joined  the  Hanseatio 

f  uniform  or  of  any  particular  quality,  league.     The  reformation  having  spread  In 

iteel  be  cast  from  pots  in  the  usual  way,  livonia,  Kettler,  the  last  commander  of  the 

itnde  of  th^e  would  be  required  to  fur-  knights  sword-bearers,  resigned  his  dignity, 

MMigfa  for  a  single  f!an»uy"^  and  a  variety  and  Biga  was  annexed  to  Poland  in  1562.  Gw- 

Aea  would  be  brou^t  together,  produ-  tavus  Adolphus  took  it  in  1621 ;  and  after  great 

very  uncertain  mixture.    The  puddling  sufiering  from  both  bombardment  and  plague 

•  has  been  recommended,'  the  same  as  it  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  In 
d  for  making  wrought  iron,  but  stopping  1812  it  was  unsuooessfolly  besieged  by  the 
le  point  where  the  proper  proportion  of  French  and  their  allies  the  Prussians,  when  its 
I  fiir  steel  remains ;  but  this  would  seem  suburbs  were  destroyed.  A  granite  o(dnmn 
irappssible  to  attain  in  practice.    Steel  commemorates  the  defence. 

U  however,  are  made,  and  very  large  RIG  AS,  Cosstastikos.    See  Bhsgas. 

\  of  steel  are  produced  by  JL  Kropp  at  HIGAIID,  Htacixthb,  a  French  painter,  bom 

in  PHiana ;  but  whether  cast  or  forged  in  Peq^nan,  July  25,  1659,  died  in  Paris,  Dec. 

known,  the  process  being  a  secret  Even  1 9, 1 743.   He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from 

back  as  1845  sted  cannon  sud  to  be  his  father,  and  when  scarcely  22  years  of  age 

•mn  made  at  his  ertablishment    Large  weut  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  portrait 

f  thi^  material  must  come  into  use.  bat  painting.    He  has  been  styled  the  ^^  French 

ireai  cost  by  any  kaown  method  of  man-  Vandyke.^    Admitted  to  the  academy  oi  fine 

re  wiH  probably  greatly  retard  their  iu-  arts  in  1700,  be  finally  became  its  director.   He 

tion.    1a  Xew  York  a  method  of  con-  left  move  than  200  portraits. 


m                      UBDOV  BIO  im  JAIXIBO 

BIGDON,  BmosT.    Bee  H6bkohB|  toL  zL  at  a  time  wlien  the  events  of  the  Frenc 

p.  T85.  lution,  the  spirit  of  reform  in  England,  i 

BII£T,  Jomr,  an  English  p<Nrtrait  painter,  hrilliant  disquisitions  in  the  ^'  Edinbur; 

bom  in  London  in  16^,  diea  there  in  1691.  view"  had  aroused  great  activity  of  1 

He  was  unsurpassed  until  the  appearance  of  both  in  church  and  state.    About  1818 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    He  painted  the  portrait  came  editor  of  the  ^'  Dundee  Advertise 

of  Charles  IL,  who  radier  disconcerted  the  endeavored  to  elevate  the  compilatio 

artist  bv  exclaiming:  *^ Is  this  like  met  Then,  newspaper  into  an  art,  and  to  present 

odd^s  nsh,  I  am  an  ugly  f^ow.^'    He  also  densed  and  attractive  record  of  contc 

painted  James  II.  and  his  queen,  William  and  neous  history.    On  one  occasion  at  I 

Sfary,  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr.  Busby  of  Westmin-  order  to  secure  a  sufficiently  effective 

ster,  and  Lord  Keeper  North.  of  news  and  discussions,  he  rewrote  tlu 

^QCINI  (ano.  Ariminum\  a  walled  town  of  contents  of  a  number.    One  of  his  intio 

Italy,  on  the  Marecchia,  situated  in  a  fertile  sodates  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Ch 

^bin  in  the  legation  and  24  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  then  a  country  pastor.    He  advocated 

the  dty  of  Forh;  pop.  17,500.    There  are  sev-  journal  educational  improvements  and 

eral  squares,  and  a  wide  street  leads  to  m  bridge  politics  till  1825,  when  he  accepted  the 

over  we  river,  begun  bv  Augustus  and  finished  ship  of  the  London  "  Atlas.''  Differences 

by  Tiberius,  built  of  white  stone  found  in  the  between  the  editor  and  proprietors,  ] 

neighboring  Apennines.    Bimmi  contains  sev-  determined  to  establish  a  new  paper  in 

enu  churches,  and  the  cathedral  of  Ban  Fran-  he  should  have  absolute  power.     T1 

oesoo,  of  tibe  15tli  century,  highly  ornamented  number  of  the  "  Spectator''  appeared 

wiUi  sculptures^  statues,  and  bass-reliefk  There  1828,  edited  by  Bintoul,  supported  by 

are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  including  a  tri-  cient  literary  staff.    It  was  the  champioi 

nmphal  arch  of  Augustus.  Silk,  glass,  earthen-  form  in  the  struggle  which  preceded  tl 

ware,  chemical  acids,  and  saltpetre  are  manu-  sage  of  the  reform  bill,  and  directed  at 

ilMstured.    Bimini  at  one  time  formed  a  small  to  the  specific  reforms  in  the  financii 

independent  republic.  and  other  departments,  which  ought  to 

Bu^OON,  ANTosno  dbl,  a  Spanish  pdnter,  mediately  effected  by  a  reformed  pari 

bom  in  Guadalajara  in  1446,  died  in  Seville  in  Bintoul  continued  the  agitation  of  rcfor 

1500.    He  studied  his  art  in  Florence,  and  measures,  especially  of  systematic  coloi 

upon  returning  to  Spain  was  taken  into  the  ser-  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  till 

▼lee  of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic,  who  made  him  before  the  accession  of  Peel,  when  he  w 

court  painter.    Of  the  few  remaining  works  vinced  that  reform  was  only  a  party  cr 

bv  him  a  series  in  the  church  of  Babledo  de  upon  the  formation  of  the  Peel  cabii 

Cfliavela,  near  the  Escnrial,  representing  scenes  **  Spectator"  became  one  of  its  supports 

in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  beat    He  is  BIO   BBAVO   DEL   NOBTE.      S< 

considered  the  father  of  the  Spanish  school.  Gbandb  del  Nobtb. 

BINGGOLD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  BIO  DE  JANEIBO,  a  S.  E.  provi 

on  Missouri,  and  intersected  by  the  Platte  and  Brazil,  bounded   N.  by  Espiritu  San 

by  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  Grand  river;  area,  Minas  Gkraes,  W.  by  Sao  Paulo,  and  S. 

about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,928.    It  has  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  according  to  the  * 

an  undulatinjg  sur&ce  and  fertile  soil  Capitol,  Almanac"  for  1861, 18,275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  i 

Oadwallader.  1,200,000.    The  province  is  divided  inl 

BINGGOLD,  Sahuxl,  an  American  officer,  marcas.    The  chief  towns  are  Bio  dc  J 

bora  in  Washington  co.,  Md.,  in  1800,  died  of  Porto  d'Estrella  Mage,  and  Nitherohi,  t 

a  wound  at  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  11,  1846.  ital  of  the  province.    The  N.  E.  part 

He  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  military  coast  is  low  and  uninteresting,  and  h 

academy  in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  with  lagoons  and  extensive  tracts  of  i 

army  as  2d  lieutenant    He  served  for  several  land ;  toward  the  8.  this  character  diss 

years  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  in  1822  and  the  scenery  becomes  exceedingly  be 

was  made  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  1839  became  There  are  several  fine  bays  and  liarbo 

captain  by  brevet    In  1836  he  was  made  cap-  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

tain,  served  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In-  bay  is  some  70  m.  in  circuit,  containi 

dians,  and  was  brevetted  mi^or  for  active  and  islands,  and  communicates  with  the  se 

efficient  conduct     He  organized  a  corps  of  deep  channel  about  1  m.  broad.    Th< 

flying  artillery,  to  which  he  paid  especial  at-  several  rivers,  the  most  considerable  of 

taotion.    During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  mor-  is  the  Porahiba.     About  the  centre 

tallv  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  province  a  series  of  mountain  rangei 

died  shortly  afterward.  fh)m  the  W.,  the  most  conspicuous  bei 

BINGWOBM.  SeeEpiPmrrBs,  vol.  viL  p.  247.  Organ  mountains,  some  of  the  peaks  of 

BIKTOUL,  BoBBBT  Stbphsit,  a  Britbh  Jour-  are  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  foot  abc 

nalist,  founder  and  editor  of  the  London**  Spec-  sea.     The  soil  of  the  province  is  ge 

tator,"  bom  in  Scotland  in  1787,  died  April  dayoy,  and  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  1 

tt,  1868.    He  was  educated  in  the  grammar  mate  is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  that 

iohool  of  Edinbnxgh,  and  came  into  active  life  duces  luxuriant  forests  and  abundant 


BIO  DE  JANEmO  RIO  GRASDS  DEL  NOBTE       $1 

k  found  in  nnall  quantities ;  iron  is  abnn-  was  exported ;  and  In  the  same  year  there  were 

Imt  the  ore  is  not  worked ;  and  there  are  also  exported  14,888  carats  of  diamonds  and 

live  beds  of  porcelain  day.    The  princi-  precious  stones,  $268,400  worth  of  timber 

rofNi  raised  are  coffee,  sn^ar,  rice,  millet,  $295,200  worth  of  calfskin,  and  $200,600  worth 

Ky  and  cotton.     Large  herds  of  cattle  of  spirits,  beside  large  quantities  of  tapioca, 

Bired.    The  Rio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  II.  rail-  ipecacnanha,  .  sarsaparilla,    horns,  sugar,  te. 

paases  through  this  province,  and  unites  The  principal  articles  imported  are  flour,  grain, 

t  frontiers  with  two  branches  leading  to  butter,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures, 

I  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo.    Rio  de  Janeiro  liquors,  furniture,  watches,  jewelry,  coal  and 

10  deputies  to  the  general  lejrislative  as-  metals,  paper,  books,  and  pottery.     In  1866 

ly,  and  appoints  6  senators.    The  provin-  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $44,276,400,  and 

iBwmbly  IS  composed  of  86  members.  of  the  imports  $89,264,800.    Of  the  imported 

0  D£  JANEIRO,  commonly  called  Rio,  goods  the  United  States  supplied  $4,896,200, 
to  JASkKOOj  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  and  took  Braziliiui  produce  to  the  amount  of 
Q,  ntuated  in  the  province  of  the  same  $16,810,600.  Great  Britain  supplied  $12,024,- 
),  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  an  extensive  land-  000  worth  of  merchandise,  ana  received  $10,- 
4  bay,  near  its  entrance,  in  lat.  22^  64'  S.,  276,800  worth  in  exchange.  France  stands  next 

43**  15'  W. ;  pop.  in  1865.  296,186,  about  upon  the  list  as  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with 

whom  were  native  whites,  \  foreign  whites,  Rio,  and  then  follow  the  Hanse  towns,  Portu- 

rea,  and  the  remainder  free  colored.    The  gal,  Belgium,  Ohili,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  most 

od  upon  which  the  old  town  stands  ex-  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.    In  1866,8,620 

t  a  short  distance  into  the  bay.    R  is  laid  vessels  entered  the  port,  2,260  of  which  were 

n  squares,  the  streets,  which  are  narrow,  from  foreign  ports. — ^The  entrance  to  the  bay 

ing  at  right  angles ;  they  are  paved  and  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  discovered  by  a  Portu- 

flagged  footways  at  the  sides.    The  houses  guese  navigator  on  Jan.  1,  1681,  and  he,  sup- 

lenerally  built  of  granite,  2  stories  high,  posing  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  some  great  river 

new  town  is  better  built,  and  contains  like  those  previously  discovered  to  the  N.  of 

elegant  squares.    It  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  it,  named  it  after  the  day  (river  of  January). 

,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  inlet.  The  French  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the 

1  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  This  neighborhood  in  1666,  which  consisted  chiefly 
>f  Bio  has  almost  wholly  sprung  up  since  of  Protestant  refugees.  The  Portuguese  afler- 
tat  of  government  was  removed  to  it  f^om  ward  expelled  the  French,  and  founded  the 
u  Between  the  old  and  new  towns  is  an  city  of  Rio,  which  they  called  St.  Sebastian, 
live  square,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  in  1667.  In  1768  the  town  had  grown  to  such 
'orld,  called  Cfampo  da  Acclamacao.  It  importance  that  the  viceregal  residence  was 
Tounded  with  houses,  and  contains  the  transferred  thither  by  the  government  of  Por- 
i  house,  the  town  hall,  the  museum,  and  tngal  from  Bahia,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Bra- 
public  buildings.    Rio  contains  a  large  zil.    In  1808  the  Portuguese  court  arrived  at 

er  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  many  Rio ;  and  in  1822  it  became  the  capital  of  the 

sm  are  very  richly  adorned.     Water  is  independent  empire  of  Brazil, 

bt  into  the  town  from  the  springs  of  Mount  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  See  Plata,  Rio  db  la. 

vado,  by  an  aqueduct  wnich  crosses  a  RIO  GRANDE,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  West 

'  90  feet  deep  and  280  yards  wide  upon  2  Africa,  rising  in  the  Foota  Jallon  mountains, 

>f  arches,  one  above  the  other.    Rio  has  and  flowing  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  11**  20' 

e  Uieatre  and  an  opera  house,  a  palace  of  N.,  long.  11°  W.    It  enters  the  sea  by  a  num- 

jls,  exchange,  museum,  &c.,  ana  several  ber  of  branches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 

Able  institutions,  some  of  which  are  rich-  Jeba  (a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 

lowed.     There  are  two  colleges,  a  school  river),  which  is  nearly  16  m.  wide  at  its  mouth 

idicine  and  surgery,  a  naval  and  military  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.    The  tide 

my,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  nu-  extends  to  Jebo,  a  village  on  the  right  bank 

is  common  schools,  and  a  library  contain-  of  the  river  80  m.  from  the  sea.    Dense  forests 

DjOOO  volumes.    There  is  a  government  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  hundreds  of 

ng  office,  and  books  arc  printed,  but  not  ant  hills  are  scattered  along  the  shores.    The 

Mvely.     Creditable  periodicals  and  news-  country  is  populous,  and  produces  in  abundance 

a  are  issued  from  the  press.     The  bo-  ivory,   gold,  horses,  and   hides.    The  region 

J  garden  is  well  attended  to,  and  is  said  about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  has  been 

ntain  many  valuable  exotic  plants. — The  but  little  explored. 

»rage  of  Rio  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE,  or  Rio  Bbavo 

1  the  world,  and  its  scenery  is  magnificent,  del  Nobte,  commonly  called  Rio  Grakdb  a 

i  are  no  docks,  however,  and  the  place  is  river  of  North  America,  which  has  its  sources 

ell  supplied  with  good  quays  and  landing  in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  about  lat.  88°  N. 

I.    The  only  manufactures  worthy  of  no-  and  long.  106°  80'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 

re  leather  and  glass,  and  these  owe  their  of  Mexico  near  lat.  25°  N.  and  long.  97°  W., 

as  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise.     Rio  after  a  course  of  about  1,800  m.,  for  the  greater 

i  very  extensive  trade,  which  is  rapidly  part  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 

iflingl    In  1856,  8,688,120  cwt.  of  cofleo  tween  Texas  and  Mexico.    The  general  direc- 
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tion  of  the  stream  u  at  first  8.  R,  then  £.,  and  sea  lie  several  large  lakes  which  are  connadil 

afterward  8.  8.  £.,  and  finally  E.    The  naviga-  together  and  have  a  length  of  about  S40  n^ 

tion  of  the  upjier  part  of  its  coarse  is  obstructed  with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  80  m.    a 

by  rocky  ledges  and  cataracts,  and  of  the  lower  the  8.  the  rivers  flow  into  these  lakes,  bat  b 

]>art  by  sand  bunks  and  numerous  wooded  isl-  the  N.  they  flow  W.  citlicr  to  the  Parana  or 

auds ;  but  small  steamers  have  ascended  to  Uruguay,  the  latter  of  which  forms  the  W.  tai 

Kingsbury *s  rapids,  about  450  m.  from  the  sea.  part  of  the  N.  boundary.    Gold  and  silver  ait 

Like  several  otlier  rivers  in  the  southern  ])art  found,  and  rich  iron  ore,  snlphar,  and  porea- 

of  the  United  States,  the  Kio  Grande  is  subject  lain  clay  are  abundant.    The  climate  ia  nM 

to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  April,  and  healthy.    The  soil    is   generally  fartflfl^ 

are  at  their  greatest  height  in  the  beginning  of  though  there  are  considerable  arid  tracts.    Y^ 

May,  and  fall  about  the  latter  end  of  June.  Tlio  rious  kinds  of  grain  are  produced,  and  all  tiM 

Rio  Peros  is  the  most  important  tributary,  but  fruits  of  temperate  regions  grow  in  abundiDML 

at  certain  seasons  its  bed  becomes  dry ;  and  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers.    A  Gcr- 

for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Rio  Grande  man  colony  was  established  at  St.  Leopolds^ 

is  fordable  almost  everywhere  above  the  influ-  about  40  m.  N.  from  Porto  Alegre,  in  1841 

ence  of  the  tide.  The  provincial  assembly  consists  of  28  mea- 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  a  N.  E.  prov-  bers,  and  the  province  returns  3  members  to 

ince  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  At-  the  general  le^slative  asftenibly. 

lantio  ocean,  S.  by  the  province  of  Parahiba,  RIO  NEGRO,  or  Guainia,  a  river  of  Bontt 

and  W.  by  Ceara;  area  variously  stated  from  America,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  tht 

17,403  to  28,800  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1850,  190,000.  Amazon,  risking  in  a  swampy  district  of  New 

It  is  divided  into  the  comarcos  of  Natal  and  Granudo,  about  lat.  2**  SO'  N.,  long.  78^  W.,  ini 

Assu;   capital.  Natal.     There  are  many  dan-  falling  into  the  Amazon  in  the  province  ci 

gorous  shoals  idong  the  coast,  and  though  there  Para,  Brazil,  after  a  course  of  about  1,000  bl, 

are  many  8m:ill  harbors,  there  is  not  one  capa-  in  hit.  8^  10'  S.,  long.  50^  W.    It  runs  firrt 

I)lo  of  receiving  vessels  of  large  size.    In  the  8.  nearly  E.  and  then  S.  £.,  turning  still  more  to 

and  8.  W.  part  of  the  province  the  surface  is  the  S.  toward  the  latter  port  of  its  course.    la 

mountainous,  but  in  the  oi>posite  directions  it  lat.  2''  N.  the  Rio  Negro  is  joined  by  the  natn- 

d;isccnds  into  plains  which  l)ecome  sandy  to-  ral  canal  of  Cassiquiare,  which  unites  it  with 

ward  the  coasts.    The  rivers  all  rise  in  the  the  Orinoco;  beside  the  Oossiquiare,  which  has 

mountainous  i»arts  of  the  province  or  of  Para-  a  rapid  current,  the  chief  tributaries  which 

liiba,  and  have  sliort  courses.    The  province  is  join  it  from  the  N.  or  left  bank  are  the  Caba- 

nained  from  the  Potcngi,  falling  into  the  At-  buri,  Padaviri,  Hranco,  Janapary,  and  the  Ana- 

lantic  at  NaUd,  which  vrixa  inipro|>erly  called  velhana;  and  from  the  opposite  side,  or  S.  and 

the  Rio  (Jrando  by  the  first  explorers.    There  W.,  the  Aqiiio,  Tonio,  Aie,  Icanna,  Ubanpes 

are  several  salt  lakes  whicli  yield  large  <iuanti-  (which   is  its    largest    affluent),   and    seversl 

ties  of  salt.     Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  smaller  but  considerable  streams.     In  the  lower 

are  abundant;   and  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  part  of  its  course  the  current  is  not  rapid,  as 

pn»curel  in  small  quantitic*.     The  soil  is  gen-  tlie  river  oxten«ls  in  ]daces  to  20  m.  in  breadth; 

erally  fertile  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  where  it  joins  tho  Amazon  it  is  at)out  H  »■>• 

in  other  places  it  is  mostly  sterile.     Cotton  is  broad.    The  water  begins  to  rise  in  ApriL  and 

the  most  important  crop,  but  sugar  cane,  rice,  is  at  its  highest  level  in  August;  in  the  follow- 

moize,  and  manio<^  arc  also  raised.     There  are  ing  month  it  tiegins  to  fall,  and  by  March  it  is 

estensivo  tracts  of  pastures,  and  largo  licrds  of  at  its  lowest ;  tlio  ditTerence  between  thelevds 

horse*  and  liorned  cattle  are  reared.    The  for-  is  about  'M)  feet. 

ests,  thouirh  not  of  very  great  extent,  contain  RIO  NKCJRO,  or  Safces,  a  river  of  South 

dye  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  balsams,  resins,  America,  liaving  its  sources  in  two  streams  oo 

and  gums.     Tho  expc»rts  consist  principally  of  tlio  E.  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  which 

cotton,  hides,  su;?ar,  salt  fish,  drugs,  and  dye  unite  about  lat.  40'  8'  S.  and  long.  70*  63'  W., 

wootls.    Tho  province  has  a  provincial  assem-  and   fiow    into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  lat.  41* 

bly  composed  of  20  members,  and  sends  2  dejm-  3'  S.,  li>n;r.  02'  50'  W..  after  a  ctmrse  of  nearir 

ties  to  the  leirishitive  assembly  <»f  Brazil.  VOO  m.     Its  gi^neral  direction  is  at  first  E.  j, 

RIO  (fUANI)E  DO  sru  or  Sao  Pedro  i>o  E.  and  afterward  S.  E.  across  <he  continent, 

Rio  Gi!\M>K,  a  province  fonning  the  S.  extrein-  between  the  Argentine  confederation  and  Pat*- 

ity  of  Hrazil.  bounded  N".  by  the  provinces  of  gonia :  and  a  great  i)art  of  the  country  through 

Parana  and  Santa  Catarina,  K.  by  the  Atlan-  wliich  it  fiows  is  barren  and  sandy.     The  bed 

tic,  S.  by  the  repul)lie  <»f  Uruguay,  an<l  W.  by  is  much  obstructed  by  shoids  and  islands,  and 

that  of  Paniguay ;  urea,  0*<,0<»0  s<j.  m. ;  pop.  in  tlie  river  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels  Ibr 

1S50.  -JOl.i^M).     It  is  divideil  into  the  militarv  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth, 

districts  of    Porto    Alegre,  Itio  (Jrande.   Rio  RIO  NUSEZ.     See  XrSEZ. 

Pardo,  and  Seto  Missocs;  and  Port*)  .Mogre  is  RIOT  (Norman  law  I^jit.  rtof/i,  rio(vm;  IV. 

the  caiiital.     The  sea  coast  is  generally  fiat  tnu\  riottt\  a  brawl),  in  law,  a  tumultuous  dlstarlK 

Simdy,  and  sevend  reefs  lie  olt  it  wliich  niider  ance  of  the  peace  by  tliree  persons  or moreii 

navi;;ation  dan;;erous.     A  chain  of  inonntiins  wh(»  have  assembled  together  of  their  own 

travemcs  tho  province,  between  which  and  the  thority,  for  the  pur|>oso  of  assisting  one 
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Bzccirtion  of  some  priyate  enterprise,  an  attempt  to  render  it  ineffectual  bj  numbers 
re«i<tin^  any  one  who  shall  interfere  and  open  force,  and  amounted  to  high  treason. 
oppose  their  proceedings ;  and  after-  In  every  riot  there  most  be  such  circumstances 
tiiklly  carrying  out  that  purpose  in  a  of  actual  force  and  violence,  or  an  apparent  ten- 
and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of  dency  thereto,  as  will  natundly  strike  terror 
lie;.  It  is  wholly  inmiatorial  whether  into  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
■tended  b  lawM  or  unlawful ;  for  it  is  actual  force  or  Tiolenoe  should  have  been  corn- 
act  itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  mitted.  Therefore  assemblies  at  wakes,  or  on 
which  creates  this  particular  offence,  festive  occasions,  or  for  the  exercise  of  common 
rsoQs  alone  may  be  guilty  of  a  con-  sports  and  recreations,  or  any  number  of  per- 
bct  it  requires  three  to  make  a  riot ;  sons  assembled  peaceably  to  do  a  lawful  thing, 
ere  three  persons  were  indicted  for  a  are  not  riotous.  So  also  three  or  more  persons 
1  the  Jury  found  only  one  of  them  guilty,  may  assemble  together  to  commit  an  unlawful 
leld  that  this  verdict  was  void  because  act  without  creating  a  riot,  as  to  carry  away  a 
le  could  not  make  a  riot.  Women  may  piece  of  timber  or  other  thing  which  it  requires 
^<d  as  rioters,  but  infants  under  14  a  number  of  persons  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
r  age  cannot.  The  object  of  the  asscm-  there  are  no  threatening  words  used,  and  no 
t  be  of  a  private  nature,  as  in  a  private  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed,  it  is  merely 
or  wrong ;  for  the  proceedings  of  a  riot-  a  trespass.  The  violence  and  tumult  must  also 
embly  to  redress  public  grievances  or  bo  premeditated,  for  if  they  arise  accidentally 
be  officers  of  the  king  or  state,  may  from  some  cause  not  likely  to  produce  them,  it 
to  orert  acts  of  high  treason,  by  levy-  is  but  an  affray.  Thus,  if  several  are  assembled 
'  against  the  sovereign.  In  the  latter  together  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  a  quarrel 
e  indictment  generally  charges  that  tho  happens  among  themselves,  it  is  not  a  riot,  but 
Dts  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war-  only  a  sudden  affray,  and  none  in  tho  assembly 
nner,  and,  where  tho  case  admits  it,  are  guilty  but  those  who  actnally  participate ; 
ords.  drums,  colors,  and  the  like.  But  as  in  an  unpremeditated  fight  at  a  fair  or  mar- 
oon of  riot  or  treason  does  not  turn  ket,  or  other  innocent  occasion ;  and  as  a  fur- 
a  any  of  these  circumstances ;  the  true  ther  illustration,  given  in  the  old  books,  ^Mf  12 
1  is :  With  what  intent  did  the  parties  jurors  (being  committed  to  the  keeper)  do  fiill 
N— whether  for  a  private  and  particu-  out  and  fight,  C  against  6,  this  makes  not  a  riot, 
public  and  general  purpose?  Num-  because  they  were  lawfully  assembled,  and 
ij  supply  the  want  of  military  arms  were  compelled  to  bo  in  company  together." 
•ipline,  as  experience  has  often  shown.  So,  too,  if  the  audience  at  a  theatre  or  other 
h  was  the  opinion  of  5  of  the  judges  public  performance  express  their  feelings  by 
reavers^  case  in  1675.  In  this  cose  applause  or  hisses  in  the  excitement  of  the 
rers  in  and  about  London  riotonsly  as-  moment,  it  is  merely  a  disturbance  or  misde- 
to  destroy  certain  looms  and  machi-  meanor.  But  even  though  the  parties  assemble 
Ich  had  enabled  those  of  their  trade  in  tho  first  instance  for  a  lawful  purpose  and 
d  them  to  undersell  the  rest ;  and  the  with  peaceable  intent,  yet  they  may  afterward 
its  were  indicted  for  treason,  but  were  be  guilty  of  a  riot ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  dispute 
nly  proceeded  against  for  a  riot ;  the  arise  among  them,  and  they  form  themselves 
kv  of  the  court  holding  that,  under  tho  into  parties  or  factions,  with  promises  of  mutual 
.Anc^fk  their  proceedings  did  not  amount  assistance,  and  then  make  an  affray,  it  is  a  riot ; 
ring  of  war,  as  the  motive  was  a  mere  for  the  fact  of  forming  such  factions  or  parties 
parrel  between  different  parties  of  the  and  then  acting  with  a  definite  and  unlawful  in- 
Ide,  and  related  to  no  public  or  general  tention  is  constructive  evidence  of  premedita- 
On  the  trial  of  Lonl  George  Gordon,  tion.  If  three  or  more  persons,  lawfully  as- 
er  and  instigator  of  the  celebrated  *'  no  sembled,  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
riots'*  in  London  in  1781,  it  was  the  party  falls  upon  one  or  more  of  their  own  num- 
los  opinion  of  the  king's  bench  that  an  her,  this  is  a  simple  affray ;  but  if  they  attack 
by  intimidation  and  violence  to  force  a  stranger,  the  very  moment  the  quarrel  begins 
itl  of  a  law  was  a  levying  of  war  against  it  becomes  an  unlawful  assemblage,  and  it  is  n 
f.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Demaree  and  riot  in  all  those  who  join  the  affray,  but  only 
e,  inflicted  severally  in  1719,  "  for  that  in  them.  So  a  person  seeing  a  riot  and  joiiiinjr 
di  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to  the  therein  becomes  a  rioter  himself,  though  he  did 
of  5*5).  armed  and  arrayed  in  warlike  not  go  there  premeditating  the  act,  and  is  liable 
4c«.  did  traitorously  levy  war,  &c.,"  it  as  a  principal  with  the  rest.  The  inciting  per- 
i  that  the  rabble,  with  cries  of  "  Down  sons  to  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner  is  also  an 
le  Presbyterians.''  *•  Down  with  the  indictable  offence.  Tlie  law  will  not  allow  in- 
hou-aes,"  &c.,  undertook  by  force  and  dividuals  to  seek  redress  for  private  grievances 
i  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution,  by  distm-bing  the  public  peace,  though  in  some 
lally  did'destroy  a  great  deal  of  prop-  cases  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  in  which  they 
d  Ksisted  the  officers  sent  to  Asperse  are  engaged  may  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
lad  the  judges  agreed  that  this  was  a  offence. — ^By  the  common  law,  riots  were  pun- 
ion  against  the  "act  of  tolerati<m,'*aDd  ished  Vj  fine  and  imprisomnent,  and  if  enor- 
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moos  by  thepilloTj.    But  these  penalUeB  being  ever,  not   inconsistent  with   this   easeiiMiil; 

fonnd  insufficient,  statutorj  provisions  were  and  neitlicr  the  state  nor  any  "privute  indifi^ 

earlv  made  for  their  suppression.    The  first  ual  has  a  riglit  to  alter  the  course  or  charadg 

English  statute  enacted  for  this  purpose  was  84  of  the  stream,  or  to  render  it  by  anymetii 

Edward  UI.  c.  1,  E.  II.,  which  gave  justices  of  less  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.— -Whea  a 

the  peace  very  extensive  authority  in  such  cases,  piece  of  land  in  a  conveyance  lies  upon  and  ii 

and  visited  the  offence  with  severe  punishment  bounded  by  a  navigable  pond  of  water,  ths 

The  statute  1  George  I.,  commonly  called  the  grant  only  extends  to  the  mar^pn  of  the  pond. 

'^  riot  act/*  made  it  a  capital  felony  for  persons  and  the  grantee  acquires  no  right  to  the  m 

riotously  aasembled  to  the  number  of  12  or  beneath  it.    So  riparian  0¥mer8  on  tedmieilly 

more  to  continue  so  assembled  for  one  hour  navigable  rivers,  that  is,  on  rivers  in  wbifli 

after  proclamation  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  the  tide  flows,  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  W 

requiring  them  to  disperse  ;  thus  leaving  the  right,  to  the  soil  under  the  water  in  front  9i 

offence,  if  committed  by  more  than  3  and  fewer  their  uplands,  because  it  belongs  to  the  still 

than  12  persons,  punishable  by  fine  and  im-  The  land  covered  by  navigable  ponds  and  lakM 

prisonment  only,  but  if  by  12  or  more  by  death,  also  belongs  to  the  state,  and  it  would  reqain 

Subsequent  statutes  made  other  specific  offences  a  specific  grant  to  authorize  the  riparian  owMr 

fvlonious,  such  as  riotously  demolishing  any  to  go  beyond  the  shore ;  but  a  gruit  <tf  the  bil 

church  or  chapel,  or  any  house  or  other  build-  of  such  a  pond  or  lake  could  only  be  made  t$ 

ing,  or  any  machinery  or  manufactory,  or  for-  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  shore. — If  the  wIp 

cibly  obstructing  the  export  of  com  from  any  ter  running  between  the  lands  of  separate  ow»' 

Sart  of  the  kingdom.    Principals  in  the  second  ers  gains  gradually  and  imperceptibly  npon  est 

egree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  were  also  side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  contuinei  m 

punishable  as  felons.    In  the  United  States  the  before  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  regardka 

statutory  provisions  respecting  riots  follow  in  of  the  change.    But  if  the  change  takes  ^bm 

a  ffreat  measure  those  of  England,  but  are  suddenly  and  visibly,  the  ownership  renuuM 

milder  in  their  punishments  and  more  qualified  unchanged,  and  the  boundary  line  continues  m 

in  their  application.  previous  to  tlie  alteration,  at  what  then  was 

RIPARIAN  (Lat.  r/po,  the  bank  of  a  river),  the  middle  of  the  stream.    If  therefore  thi 

ill  law,  a  term  relating  to  the  rights  and  privi-  river  should  suddenly  and  entirely  forsake  ill 

leges  of  persons  who  own  lands  lying  upon  or  natural  channel,  and  make  for  itself  a  new  am 

bounded  by  streams  or  rivers.    At  the  com-  in  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  one  side,  ke 

mon  law  all  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  all  would  thereby  become  the  exclusive  owner  of 

rivers  wherein  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  were  the  soil  under  the  whole  river  so  far  as  it  was 

considered  navigable,  or  public  highways ;  and  enclosed  in  his  land.  If  soil  be  formed  by  aDi* 

all  rivers,  irrcsi>ective  of  size,  where  the  tide  vium  or  the  washing  up  ofearth  out  of  the  river, 

did  not  ebb  and  flow,  were  unnavigable.    The  by  slow  and  imperceptible  accretion,  or  by  ths 

owner  of  land  lying  upon  an  unnavigable  stream  dereliction  of  waters  which  have  gradnallj  rs> 

(in  the  common  law  sense)  owns  the  bed  of  ceded  and  left  the  land  beneati^  them  bare  sol 

such  stream  to  its  centre,  or  thread ;  and  the  dry,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  alining 

grant  of  a  piece  of  land  bounded  by  a  river  land.    Islands  formed  in  the  same  manner  are 

will  carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the  subject  to  the  some  rule.    If  they  are  foniMl 

grantee  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  unless  the  near  the  shore,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 

grant  certainly  expresses  the  intention  of  the  owns  the  laud  on  that  side  of  the  stream  to 

grantor  to  convey  only  to  the  bank  or  inar^n.  which  they  ore  nearest ;  if  they  are  formed  it 

If  a  person  owns  the  land  lying  on  both  sides  the  middle  of  the  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  di* 

of  the  river,  he  also  owns  the  whole  river  as  viding  line  or  centre,  they  belong  to  the  pro* 

far  as  his  land  extends  along  it ;  and  the  owner  prietors  un  both  sides  in   proportion  to  ths 

in  fee  of  limd  lying  under  an  unnavigable  river,  extent  which  inuy  lie  on  their  respective  sides 

whether  he  owns  the  whole  bed  or  only  to  the  of  the  line.    I^nds  and  islands  fonned  out  of 

centre  on  one  side,  may  sell  and  convey  such  tlie  sea,  or  in  navigable,  f .  f.,  tide  rivers,  beloof 

land  separate  from  the  u])land  to  which  it  is  at-  to  the  sovereign  or  state,  and  not  to  the  pro> 

ta<*hed.    Where  a  river  is  actuidly  navigable  prietors  of  the  adjoining  shore.     By  the  eom- 

for  boats  and  rafts,  the  public  have  an  ease-  mon  law  the  sea  shore,  l»eing  that  part  between 

ment  in  tlie  water  for  tliis  purpose,  and  are  en-  high  and  low  water  mark  where  the  tide  ebbs 

titled  to  a  riglit  of  passage  up  and  down,  which  and  flows,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  or  slati^ 

the  riparian  proprietors  cannot  interfere  with  and  was  common  to  all  the  public,  the  pooicsrioa 

or  prevent ;   and  all  obstructions  or  impedi-  of  the  adjoining  proprietors  extending  only  to 

ments  to  the  free  use  of  the  river  in  this  man-  high  water  mark ;  but  in  this  respect  the  cooi- 

ner  are  public  nuisances,  which  the  public  may  mon  law  has  been  changed  in  Massachusetts  and 

lawfully  abate.     The  owners  hold  the  land  Maine,  as  to  owners  on  bays  and  arms  of  the  se0| 

under  the  water  subject  to  the  public  right  of  by  the  colony  ordinance  of  1C41  and  the  ossge 

passage  over  it.    The  proprietors  of  ac^oining  arising  therefrom,  and  the  proprietorship  goes  to 

banks  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  of  the  low  water  mark,  subject  to  the  public  easement, 

river,  and  the  laud  under  it,  as  regards  the  and  not  exceeding  100  rods  below  high  water 

pubUo,  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  what-  mark.  And  now,  in  most  of  the  states  whieh  lie 
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raten,  the  owner  of  land  has  some  right  land  lies  above  or  below  must  take  the  stream 
t  as  fkr  as  low  water,  for  the  purpose  subject  to  such  adverse  right.  Bat  nothing 
D^  a  wharf  or  similar  building  there,  short  of  an  express  grant,  or  thense  and  einoy- 
tecdcot  this  has  been  asserted  by  the  ment  of  the  water  so  diverted  or  obstructed,  or 
I  the  fullest  extent — ^The  common  law  materially  changed  in  its  course  and  character. 
Q  of  a  navigable  river,  being  one  where  for  a  sufScient  length  of  time  to  raise  the  legal 
ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  considered  prescription  of  a  grant,  will  justify  the  owner 
icially  adjudged  to  be  inapplicable  to  as  agamst  any  other  owner  to  whom  sudi  al- 
i  riVers  of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  terations  may  prove  injurious. — By  the  com- 
Mtes,  These  rivers  are  declared  to  be  mon  law  the  proprietor  of  land  lying  upon 
le,  and  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands  an  unnavigablo  river  possesses  the  exclusive 
not  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  right  to  fish  therein,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
»  low  water  mark.  By  various  acts  the  stream ;  and  if  he  owns  both  sides  he  has 
rress  all  navigable  rivers  in  the  west-  exclusive  right,  for  fishing  purposes,  to  the 
tea  and  territories  are  declared  to  be  whole  river,  as  far  as  his  hmd  extends,  subject 
highways ;  and  the  general  understand-  only  to  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  same  as  a 
this  country  seems  to  be  that  where  a  highway  for  navigation.  But  this  right  is  quali- 
deep  enough  to  permit  the  navigation  fied  by  the  same  general  rule  which  regulates 
a  vessel  to  and  from  the  ocean,  it  is  a  his  other  riparian  rights ;  it  must  be  so  used  as 
Ae  river,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
rian  owners  are  regulated  accordingly,  privileges  of  others.  Therefore  he  cannot  erect 
9  question,  where  not  particularly  regu-  dams,  weirs,  or  other  obstructions  for  the  pur- 
1  the  several  states  by  statute  or  judi-  pose  of  preventing  the  ascent  or  passage  cf 
isions,  is  still  somewhat  unsettled ;  and  fish.  Such  impediments  were  regard^  by 
here  navigable  waters  are  declared  to  the  common  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  ICas- 
non  highways,  and  as  such  for  ever  free  sachusetts  the  party  offending  in  this  manner 
tublio,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  com-  is  subject  to  a  penalty  provided  by  statute. 
w  principle,  that  he  who  owns  the  land  The  common  law  right  of  fishing  may  be  con- 
sides  owns  the  entire  river,  and  he  who  trolled  or  modified  by  the  municipsJ  law  of 
ie  land  on  one  side  only  owns  to  the  the  land,  and  in  many  of  the  states  it  is  regu- 
of  the  river,  in  both  cases  subject  only  lated  by  statute  provisions.  On  navigable  riv- 
Bsement  of  navigation,  is  thereby  abol-  ers  and  tide  waters,  however,  the  adjoining 
While  every  riparian  proprietor  has  an  proprietors  do  not  possess  this  exclusive  right 
ght  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which  of  fishing  opposite  to  their  own  lands,  but  it  is 
lis  land,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  flow,  a  public  and  common  privilege  in  which  every 
any  diminution  or  alteration  as  to  quan-  one  is  equally  entitled  to  share.  But  this  pulH 
quality,  he  has  no  exclusive  property  lie  right  of  fishing  in  the  water  does  not  extend 
'ater  itself,  but  a  simple  usufruct  while  to  permitting  a  stranger  to  pass  over  the  land 
I  along ;  and  he  cannot  appropriate  it  to  of  another  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  Nei- 
nsive  use,  or  divert  it  from  its  natural  ther  are  persons  claiming  and  enjoying  this 
,  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining  common  right  entitled  to  draw  the  seine,  or 
ors.  who  have  an  equal  right  to  its  use  to  fish,  or  build  fishing  huts,  or  dry  their  nets, 
mself.  If  he  does  divert  it  on  his  own  upon  the  land  of  the  adjoining  owner,  or  upon 
»,  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary  islands  which  are  private  property;  but  this 
irhen  it  leaves  his  estate.  He  may  use  privilege  belongs  exclusively  to  the  owner  of 
rigate  his  lands,  or  to  water  his  cattle,  the  soil.  The  civil  law  declared  that  the  right 
lay  use  the  whole  force  of  it  in  any  rea-  of  fishing  was  common  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
manner  he  chooses,  so  long  as  such  use  the  sea,  and  gave  the  use  of  the  adjoining  banks 
t  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neigh-  for  this  purpose  to  the  public.  This  principle 
3ut  he  cannot  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of  is  acknowledged  where  the  civil  law  prevails, 
oining  proprietor,  unless  he  has  a  prior  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  in 
>  divert  it,  or  a  right  by  grant  or  by  regard  to  their  large  navigable  rivers,  but  it  is 
>tion  (which  supposes  a  grant)  to  some  unknown  to  the  common  law. — A  question 
re  enioyment  of  it.  Whether,  without  which  has  been  much  discussed  and  variously 
ght,  his  use  be  reasonable  or  not,  de-  regulated  by  different  nations  is  that  relating 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to  the  public  right  to  a  foot  or  tow  path  along 
tural  title  which  riparian  owners  thus  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  use  of 
)  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  may  the  banks  for  the  assistance  or  convenience  of 
tncted,  altered,  or  enlarged  by  such  navigation.  The  civil  law  allowed  such  a 
or  prescriptions ;  otherwise  streams  of  right,  and  held  that  all  persons  had  the  same 
;  water  could  never  be  effectually  applied  right  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land  and  fasten 
to  agricultural  or  manufacturing  pur-  ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  they  had 
Twenty  years'  exclusive  occupation  and  to  navigate  the  river  itself.  The  same  doctrine 
rater  in  any  particular  manner  raises  the  is  held  in  Louisiana  and  some  other  states, 
ption  of  a  grant  for  that  purpose  from  where  it  has  been  decided  that,  though  the 
oining  proprietors ;  and  owners  whose  banks  of  navigable  rivers  are  the  property  of 
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thoso  who  own  the  a^joinin^  hin<ls,  yet  thej  creeks;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 8,747, 

ore  80  far  Bubject  to  the  public  u»e,  that  vessels  of  whom  78  were  slaves.    It  has  a  rough  and 

may  muko  fast  to  the  shore  and  to  the  trees  hilly  surface,  and  a  soil  fertile  near  the  streams 

upon  it^  and  may  unload  and  depO!«it  their  The  productions  in  1850  were  116,241  bushds 

goods  there.    In  New  York  it  has  been  ad-  of  Indian  corn,  8,603  of  oats,  2,808  of  wheat, 

judged  tliat  tlie  public  have  no  such  riglit  as  8,00<>  lbs.  of  wool,  and  24,225  of  butter.    Cap- 

against  the  will  of  the  owner.    The  common  tal.  Van  Buren. 

law,  according?  to  Hracton,  was  anciently  the  RIPLEY,  Eleazeh  "WnEELonc,  an  Amerieaa 
same  as  the  civil  law,  but  the  point  remained  general,  born  in  Uanover,  N.  H.,  in  1782,  died 
unsettled  imtil  1789,  when  it  was  decided  that  in  West  Feliciana,  I^.,  March  2, 1830.  He  was 
there  was  not  any  right  at  common  law  for  the  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1800,  whert 
public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  his  father  was  professor  of  divinity.  Haviag 
In  Illinois  and  Tennessee  it  has  boon  decided  studied  law,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
that  though  the  Mississippi  was  not  a  naviga-  profession  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Massacha- 
ble  stream  at  common  law,  and  the  title  of  tlie  setts),  and  was  speaker  of  the  legislature  in  1811. 
riparian  j)ropriotor  therefore  extended  to  the  Upon  the  breaking  out  oftho  war  of  1812  hewn 
middle  or  the  stream,  yot  the  rights  of  naviga-  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2l8t  rej^ 
tion  upon  it  were  not  confined  merely  to  float-  nient  of  infantry.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  ap> 
ing  on  the  wator,  but  included  the  right  to  land  {K)inted  a  colonel,  and  in  April.  1814,  a  bri^ 
and  fast<*n  to  the  shore  as  the  exigencies  of  dier-general ;  and  ho  bore  a  distinguished  part 
navigation  required.  Hut  riparian  proprietors  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy'sliuM^ 
cannot  be  cut  olF  from  the  wiitor  by  any  and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  Nov.  8,  1814, 
extraneous  additions  to  their  upland,  such  as  For  his  conduct  in  these  actions,  in  the  twolart 
whar£4  or  quays,  without  their  consent. — An-  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  wai 
other  unsettled  question  in  the  United  States  breveted  a  miyor-general,  and  presented  >»y  con- 
is  that  respecting  the  right  of  ferri:igo  which  gress  with  a  gold  medal.  At  the  reduction  of 
attaches  to  riparian  ownership.  This  matter  is  the  army  in  1815  he  was  retained  in  the  eerviea, 
generally  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  state,  but  in  1820  he  resigned  his  commission  and  sel^ 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  claims  tied  in  Louisiana.  Hetween  1835  and  1889  ha 
the  right  to  establish  ferries  wherever  the  logis-  was  a  member  of  congress, 
lature  may  consider  them  necessary  for  the  RIPLEY,  IIkxky  Jones,  D.D.,  an  Americas 
public  accommiKlaticm,  rogardloss  of  the  owner-  clergyman,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 
ship  of  the  soil,  exceot  as  giving  a  claim  for  1708.  He  was  graduated  at  llan-ard  coDega 
just  componsation.  But  the  statutes  usually  in  1810,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  wai 
authorize  the  grant  of  the  franchise  by  way  of  onlained  in  Boston  in  1819,  and  for  the  next 
preference  to  tiio  owners  of  the  land  on  earh  7  years  (except  one  year  spent  in  Eastport, 
side  of  the  river  whore  the  forry  is  estab-  Mo.)  served  as  pastor  of  the  North  Xewport 
lished.  It  has  been  hold  that  the  riparian  own-  Baptist  church,  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.  In  Sepl 
er  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  riirbt,  the  privilogo  1820,  ho  was  ai>p(»inted  professor  of  biblical 
of  koepiug  a  ferry,  and  that  it  can  only  arise  literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Newton 
fr«)m  a  grant,  actual  or  implied.  This  was  the(»logical  institution,  Mass. ;  and  some  yean 
probably  the  rule  of  the  eoininon  law.  But,  in  later,  when  tho  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
the  United  States,  wo  should  >ay  that  it  is  divided,  he  became  i»rofossor  i»f  biblical  litera- 
the  prevailing  rule  tliat  tho  right  to  a  ferry  ture  and  interi>retation ;  later  still  ho  re- 
attaches to  tiie  riparian  proprietor:  that  it  can-  liutiuished  this  for  the  professorship  of  eacred 
not  bo  taken  from  him  without  eompensation  ;  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.  He  continued  hia 
that  he  may  ecmvoy  the  soil  excei'ting  the  riglit  connection  with  the  institution  as  profesMr 
of  ferriage,  whifh  then  beeomoN  an  ineoriK»real  for  W  years,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the 
hereditament,  and  mav  bo  granted  in  the  same  academic  vear  in  1800.  He  still  re?ide»  at 
way  as  a  rent;  and  the  grantee  will  have  a  Newton  Centre.  In  1844  the  university  of  Ala- 
right  to  u-^e  the  adjoining  soil,  so  far  as  maybe  bama  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
nceossarv  for  fi-rry  ways,  but  not  otherwise.  and  Harvard  university  the  following  year. 
RITLEY.     I.  A  S.  E.  c»>.  of  lud.,  draine<l  by  Beside  several  published  sermons  tract -s  and 


tons  of  hay.  and  :J4,o22  lbs.  of  wool.  There  (1«44);  **  Sacred  Uhetoric,  or  Composition  and 
Were  22  >a\v  mills,  8  tanneries.  1  new^paner  Delivery  of  Sermons'N  1X4 f») :  a»d  "Notes  on 
office.  :i7  <hurrh.-s,  and  y.:)72  pupiN  attending  the  Epfstle  to  the  Romans"  (la'iT). 
public -ehi)<»ls.  li  is  intersiM'ted  by  the  Ohio  RI POX,  Fbeoeric  Jons  Romxsox,  first  eari 
and  Mi^xin'-ipjii  railroad.  Capital,  Versailles,  of,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  L4)ndon« 
H.  A  S.  K.  ro.  of  Mi».,  bordering' on  Ark.,  inter-  Nov.  1,  1782,  died  at  Putney  heath,  Jan.  28. 
soi^ted  by  Current  river,  and  drained  by  Little  IsriO.  He  was  tho  se<'ond  s«)U  of  I.onl  Grant- 
Black  river,  and  FourchCf  Dumas,  and  Davis*s  ham,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  dtplomatlat. 
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iH«d  Ms  ednoitkm  at  Harrow,  and  at    Spanish  troops  that  had  invaded  tho  empiro, 
i*s  colle|(re«  Camhridge.    In  1804  he    met  them  near  Centa,  and  was  defeated.    He 
pablic  life  as  private  secretary  to  the    passed  his  latter  years  ohscnrely  at  Tetnan. 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1807  was  re-    An  anonymous  account  of  his  eventful  career, 
oparliament  by  the  family  borough  of    La  tie  du  due  de  Bipperda,  was  published  in 
His  first  appointment  under  govern-    French  at  Amsterdam  (8vo.,  1Y39),  and  trans- 
is  that  of  under  secretary  of  state  for    lated  and  printed  in  London  as  **  Memoirs  of 
«les  in  1809,  from  which  period  until    the  Ba!$ha  Duke  of  Ripi>erda." 
'Jx  of  Mr.  Canninsr  in  Aug.  1827,  he        RIQUET.    See  CnniAT. 
crantly  in  tiie  discharge  of  important        RISTORI,  Adelaide,  an  Italian  actress,  bom 
;T:tie?i.     In  the  latter  year,  having  pre-    in  Cividale,  Friuli,  in  1821.    Her  parents  were 
tivvn  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount    provincial  actors,  and  she  Is  said  to  have  ap- 
ti.  he  formed  an  administration ;   but    peared  on  the  stage  when  only  2  months  old. 
1938.  be  resigned  with  his  colleagues.    At  4  years  of  age  she  played  children's  parts, 
pted  office  again  under  Earl  Grey,  and    at  12  those  of  soubrettes  and  sentimental  he- 
hU  colleagues  in  carrying  the  reform    roines ;  and  in  1841  she  took  the  chief  parts 
-ing  previously  voted  in  favor  of  Ro-    in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  other  standard 
cholic  emancipation.    In  1833  he  was    plays.    She  next  essayed  tragedy,  but  her  pre- 
eaii  of  Bipon,  and  in  the  succeeding    dilection  was  for  comedy,  and  in  comedy  her 
ired  from  the  cabinet  in  consequence    earliest  triumphs  were  achieved.    In  1847  she 
ference  of  opinion  with  the  premier    was  married  to  the  marquis  Capranica  del 
r  the  Iri^iih  church  bill.    Between  1841     Grillo,  and  retired  for  a  period  from  the  stage ; 
\  he  again  held  olfice  under  Sir  Rol>ert    but  having  reappeared  on  one  occasion  for  the 
er  which  he  took  little  part  in  public    benefit  of  a  manager  who  had  been  unfortunate. 

her  fondness  for  her  former  profession  rotumed 
KDA,  Jomc  TTiixiAM,  baron,  after-    with  a  force  which  no  considerations  of  rank 
ke  of.  a  Dutch  political  adventurer,    or  family  could  dispel,  and  thenceforth  she  has 
he  jirovince  of  Groningen  in  the  latter    steadily  adhered  to  the  stage.    She  again  stnd- 
the  17th  century,  died  in  Tetuan  in    ied  tragedy,  and  in  1849  made  her  debut  in 
Le  scii>n  of  a  SpanL*h  family  who  had    Rome  in  Alfieri's  Myrrha.    The  siege  of  the 
1  tbe  Xetherlands,  he  received  hise<ln-    city  by  the  French  interrupting  her  perform- 
I  the  Jestdts^  college  at  Cologne.    He    ancea,  she  assumed  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chari- 
the   E>utch  army,  served  during  the    ty,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
the  Spanish  succession,  and  reached    wounded  at  the  hospitals.    In  1850  she  reap- 
:  of  colonel.    In  order  to  secure  to    peared  in  i/yrrAa,  and  subsequently  performed 
'ihe  property  of  a  wealthy  heiress  he    with  great  success  in  JZSMamvm/tf,  Ottatia^Anti- 
ried.  he  turned  Protestant,  became  a    gone^  Maria  Stuarda,  and  other  dramas  by  Al- 
of  the  states-general,  and  in  1715  was    fieri,  as  also  in  FranceKO  da  Rimini  and  P%a  dei 
i  envoy  crrraordinary  to  the  court  of     Tolomei.    In  1855  she  was  received  with  great 
Q^re  he  launched  into  schemes  for  the    enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  pronounced 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  gained  the    the  equal  of  Rachel.    Lamartine  addressed  her 
bfith  Philip  V.  and  All>eroni ;  he  re-    in  verse,  and  tempting  ofi*ers  were  made  by  the 
1  ITIS  hb  office  under  the  Dutch  gov-    government  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engage- 
renounced  his  nationality,  returned    ment  at  the  theatre  Franpais^  which  she  de- 
4Ic:suu  was  made  superintendent  of    clined.    Since  then  she  has  every  season  per- 
rares  with  a  lai^re  salary,  and  by  polit-    formed  at  the  thedtrc  Italien  in  Paris,  ana  in 
snes  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Albero-    1858  attempted  in  an  Italian  version  the  part 
ras  9<iiX  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and    of  Phedro,  in  which  Rachel  had  achieved  her 
1  in  1725  l*ya  treaty  in  reconciling  the    greatest  triumphs.    In  the  spring  of  1861  she 
n#^  which  had  been  at  war  since  the    also  performed  in  Paris  in  French.    She  has 
r.f  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  Spain,    aj'peared  with  signal  success  in  Spain,  England, 
2ade  a  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain,  and    and  other  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 
rurn  was  appointed  successively  min-    without  a  rival  the  place  so  long  claimed  for 
■:»reim  aifairs.  of  war.  and  of  finance.    RacheL    Iler  chief  quality  is  her  action,  and 
»ur.d  him?«lf  unable  to  accomplish  the    she  is  distinguished  by  a  sympathetic  sensi- 
ie:4gns  he  ha^l  plamied :   the  nobility    bility,  called  by  the  Italians  affetto.    Her  comic 
bi;n  as  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart :  he    acting  is  also  remarkable, 
disrrace,  and  was  arrested.  May  25,        RITCHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va..  intersected  by 
I  inc-areerated  in  the  fortress  of  Sego-    Hughes  river,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Kanawha ; 
a  f'.-w  months  he  escaped  and  took    area,  about  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  l.**60,  6.847; 
England,  and  in  1731  returned  to  the    there  were  no  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface, 
lid*:    but  he  soon  went  to  Morocco,    covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near 
^•m€«l  by  Muley  Abdallah,  embraced    the  streams.     The  productions  in  1850  were 
mmrdan  religion,  assuming  the  name    U»l,>>8i  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  24.330  ofjjats, 
in  P£i>ba.  and  was  placed  in  command    5.989  of  wheat,  2.503  tons  of  hay.  15,207  lbs. 
niy.     In  1  T'*A  he  marched  against  the    of  wool,  4,295  of  tobacco,  and  41,978  of  butter. 
VOL.  XIV. — 7 
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There  were  2  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  876  age  he  began  the  practice  of  confining  h 

pnpils  attending  pnblio  schools.    Yalne  of  real  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  ''  a  m< 

estate  in  1856,  $1,644,276,  showing  an  increase  fined  sense  of  humanity,*^  says  his  biogr 

>of  52  per  cent,  since  1850.    It  is  traversed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  He  published  several 

the  north-western  Virginia  railroad.    Oapital,  of  no  great  importance,  except  as  disc 

Harrisville.  Jacobite  and  sceptical  opinions,  until  ii 

RITCHIE,  AirxA  Cora  Mowatt.    See  Mow-  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  ^*  < 

ATT,     vations  on  the  three  first  Volumes  of  tl: 

RITCHIE,  LKrrcH,  a  British  author  and  jour-  tory  of  English  Poetry,"  in  a  letter  to  ^ 

nalist,  born  in  Greenock  about  1800.    He  was  pointing  out  many  inaccuracies.    The  ^*  * 

for  some  time  in  a  banking  house  in  his  native  vations"  were  answered  by  Warton's  t 

town,  but  while  yet  a  youth  went  to  London,  and  a  literary  war  raged  for  some  time 

where  ho  became  an  author  by  profession,  writ-  dally  in  the  pages  of  the  *^  Grentleman^s 

ing  for  various  periodicals,  and  at  length  publish-  •  zine."    In  1783  Ritson  publbhed  a  voh 

ing  volumes  of  tales  entitled  ^*  Head  Pieces  and  *^  Remarks,  Critical  and  Illustrative,  on  tfa 

Tail  Pieces,"  ^^  Tales  and  Confessions,"  a  novel  of  the  last  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  in 

called  ^^  The  Game  of  Life,"  and  finally  the  he  attacked  Johnson  and  Steevens ;  an 

"  Romance  of  French  Hbtory,"  which  gave  him  same  year  he  edited  "  Ganmier  Gurton' 

considerable  reputation.    In  conjunction  with  land,  or  the  Nursery  Parnassus,"  and  ab 

William  Kenneay,  he  commenced  and  continued  lished  ^^A  Select  Collection  of  English 

for  some  time  the  publication  of  '^  The  English-  with   an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origi 

man^s  Magazine."  Charles  Heath,  the  engraver  Progress  of  National  Song"  (3  vols.).   A^ 

and  publisher,  next  engaged  him  to  write  the  several  minor  works  appeared,  and  in  1^ 

letterpress  for  "Turner's  Annual  Tour"  and  "  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  Time  of  King 

"  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,"  to  collect  ma-  III.  to  the  Revolution."     This  was  fol 

terials  for  which  he  made  annual  journeys  over  by  "  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  ( 

the  continent  of  Europe.    He  edited  12  volumes  "The  English  Anthology"  (8  vols.,  171 

of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  mean  time  "  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs"  (1794) ;  " 

novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  "  Schinder-  of  Laurence  Minot,"  written  in  1852  by 

hannes,  the  Robber  of  me  Rhine,"  and  edited  gotten  poet  (1795) ;  "  Collection  of  the 

the  "  Library  of  Romance."    Subsequently  he  Hood  iS^lads"  (1795) ;  and  Bibliograph 

became  editor  of  "  The  Era,"  a  London  weekly  etUa^  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  betw€ 

newspaper,  and  afterward  ofthe  "Indian  News."  12th  and  16th  centuries,  with  an  accoi 

He  sold  the  latter  journal  and  removed  from  their  writings  (1803).    He  also  made  a 

London  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  edited  "  Cham-  lection  of  English  Metrical  Romances 

bers's  Journal"  till  1858,  when  he  returned  to  wrote  "An  Essav  on  Abstinence  from  1 

London.    His  latest  publications  are  a  novel  en-  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty."    In  1791  he 

titled  "  Wearyfoot  Common"  (1857),  and  "Win-  Paris,  and  there  came  near  becoming  a  Ji 

ter  Evening  Sketches  and  Essays"  (1858).  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  1 

RITCHIE,  TnoMAS,  an  American  jonrnalist,  calendar  in  dating  the  letters  addressed 

l>orn  in  Tappahannock,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1778,  died  "  citizen"  friends. — See  the  "  Letters  of. 

in  Richmond,  July  12,  1854.    His  father,  a  na-  Ritson,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Ac 

tive  of  Scotland  and  a  merchant,  died  when  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.,  London,  1 
the  son  was  6  years  old,  and  the  latter  on  reach-        RITTENHOUSE,  David,  an  Americiui 

ing  the  age  of  manhood  supported  himself  by  ematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Qi. 

teaching  a  school  at  Fredericsburg.    In  1803  town,  Ponn.  (where  his  great-grandfat 

he  removed  to  Richmond,  and  in  the  following  Hollander,  had  established  about  1C90  tl 

year  became  editor  of  a  democratic  jonrnd  paper  mill  in  America),  April  8,  1732,  d 

previously  known  as  the  Richmond  "Exam-  Philadelphia,  June 26, 1796.    During  his 

mer,"  whose  name  he  chanffed  to  "Enquirer."  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  at  No 

He  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  40  but  even  then  exhibited  an  inclination  t 

years,  during  which  period  ho  wielded  an  in-  mathematical  studies  and  mechanical  art, 

fluence  upon  the  politics  of  Virginia  and  the  was  strongly  stimulated  bv  coming  into  \ 

Union  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  journal-  sion  at  12  years  of  age  of  the  tools  and 

ist.    In  1845  he  relinquished  the  "Enquirer"  ematical  books  of  a  deceased  uncle,  esp 

to  his  sons,  and  at  the  request  of  President  an  English  translation  of  Newton's  Pn\ 

Polk  removed  to  Washington  and  took  charge  which  he  thoroughly  mastered.     Befo; 

of  the  "  Union,"  a  journal  established  as  the  age  of  19  he  had  discovered  tlie  method  € 

or^an  of  the  administration.     He  continued  at  ions,  and  for  some  time  regarded  it  as  o! 

this  Dost  for  4  years,  when  he  returned  to  Rich-  with    himself.     Without  any  instructi< 

mono,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement,  made  a  wooden  clock  before  he  w&s  17 

RITSON,  JosKPH,  an  English  critic  and  anti-  old,  and  soon  afterward  one  of  metal, 

quary,  born  in  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Oct.  2,  tastes  and  acquirements  making  him 

1752,  died  Sept  23,  1803.    Ho  was  a  lawyer  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  his  fathi 

and  conveyancer,  but  devoted  himself  cliiefly  induced  in  1751  to  furnish  him  with  th* 

to  literary  pursuits.    When  about  19  years  of  of  a  dockmaker,  and  for  several  years  1 
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pBed  himself  with  great  aasidiiitj  to  this  em-  drcnmstaxices  with  a  faznilj  of  small  children, 
plorment.  ratiiig  his  clocks  by  carefdl  astro-  he  was  received  by  Salzmann  as  a  free  pupil 
Domical  observations,  and  continuing  his  math-  into  his  school,  where  he  passed  11  years.    In 
studies  during  the  hours  commonly  1796,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ilollweg,  a  rich 
to  rest.    His  knowledge  and  abilities  merchant  of  Frankfort,  he  was  enabled  to  Dur- 
ing attracted  public  attention,  he  was  com-  sue  his  studies  in  the  university  of  HaUe,  where 
nuuoaed  by  the  proprietary  government  in  he  remained  2  years,  entering  Hollweg's  house 
1T»3  to  determine  the  initial  and  most  difficult  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  the  instructor  of 
usrcioa  of  the  boundary  line  since  known  as  his  children.    For  many  years  lie  remained  at 
jbsoa  and  I>ixon*s ;  and  this  task  was  so  well  Frankfort  in  this  capacity.    His  literary  career 
pcffonned,  although  his  instruments  were  all  commenced  with  some  papers  contributed  be- 
d  his  own  construction,  that  the  official  sur-  tween  1803  and  1806  to  JDerXeueKindeifreund. 
njcrs  on  their  arrival  made  no  change  in  the  In  1806  he  published  his  6  charts  of  Europe, 
iwdz.    Their  report,  however,  being  the  chief  and  in  1811  his  **  Geography  of  Europe"  (2 
Mchcrity  upon  the  sulject,  Sittenhouse's  labors  vols.).    At  Gottingen,  whither  he  accompanied 
^^i^'Q  this  Hne  are  little  known  and  seldom  re-  his  pu])ils  in  1814,  he  seriously  commenced  the 
Ser7«d  to.     He  was  subsequently  employed  in  preparation  of  his  Erdhunde  im  Verhdltnm  zur 
dr:ennining  the  boundaries  between  New  York,  Xatur  ttnd  zur  Geschichte  de»  MenKhen^  &c. 
Xcw  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several  ("^^^^graphy  in  relation  to  the  Nature  and 
other  statefs  both  before  and  after  the  revolu-  History  of  Man,  or  Universal    Comparative 
lOfiL    In  1767  he  projected  a  large  orrery  on  a  Geography  as  a  foundation  for  Study  and  In- 
Kw  and  more  perfect  plan  than  had  ever  bo-  struction  in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sci- 
£)»  been  attempted ;  it  was  completed  within  cnces''),  of  which  the  Ist  part,  containing  Africa 
2  or  S  years,  ana  purchased  by  Princeton  col-  and  a  part  of  Asia,  was  published  in  1817,  and 
hffc.  where  it  still  remains ;  and  a  second  from  the  2d  part,  in  which  Asia  was  completed,  in 
tie  same  model  was  made  for  ^e  university  1818.    In  181 9  he  became  professor  of  history  at 
of  Pennsylvania.    His  first  communication  to  Frankfort,  and  in  Sept.  1820,  accepted  a  call  as 
xhr  American  philosophical  society  at  Phila-  professor  extraordinary  of  history  in  the  milita- 
delphia  was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Ye-  ry  school  and  the  university  of  Berlin,  in  which 
CCS.  which  was  to  happen  June  8,  1769.    Thb  city  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    His 
phenomenon  had  occurred  but  once  before  dur-  activity  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  prep- 
iczihe  life  of  any  person  then  living,  and  would  aration  of  a  2d  edition  of  his  Erdhunde^  of 
frJc  octmr  again  till  1S74.    It  was  a  subject  of  which  in  1822  he  published  the  volume  devoted 
cc'Zkasderable  importance  philosophically,  and  to  Africa,  greatly  enlarged  and  in  every  respect 
Eixtcnhouse  was  appointed  with  two  others  more  complete  tlian  in  the  1st  edition.    In 
to  observe  it  for  the  rhiladelphia  society,  at  an  1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  studies  to 
obderrasory  fitted  up  by  himself  at  Norriton,  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  he  was  frequently 
be  famished  with  instruments  by  the  proprie-  called  upon  to  lecture  on  history  and  geography 
tary.    Hi*  observation  was  completely  success-  before  the  crown  prince  and  other  distinguish- 
fcL  though  at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact  ed  persons.    Ho  also  wrote  reports  for  the 
hi*  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  momentarily  academy  of  science,  and  brief  essays  commu- 
ffti:ite<L     In   1770  he  exchanged  his  country  nicated  to  the  geographical  society,  which  in 
h-.-me  for  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  con-  1828  ho  founded  in  connection  with  several 
iln:icd  his  employments,  and  where  his  clocks  friends,  and  of  which  he  was  the  chief  sup- 
lad  mathematicaT  instruments  acquired  a  high  porter.    His  vacations  were  devoted  to  travel, 
?tp-3ta:ion.    In  1777  he  was  made  treasurer  of  until  there  was  finally  scarcely  any  portion  of 
?c:m*ylvania,  and  held  that  office  until  1789.  western  Europe  which  he  had  not  traversed. 
Li  1791  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  In  1831  he  withdrew  from  all  occupations  un- 
iB  president  of  the  American  philosophical  so-  connected  with  his  geographical  studies,  and 
'Irty.  and  in  1792  was  made  director  of  the  subsequent  to  1832  produced  in  quick  succes- 
r.  S.  mint,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1796,  sion  that  series  of  volumes  on  Asia  (in  enlarge- 
iL^i  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  ment  of  the  volume  on  Asia  in  the  1st  edition 
the  royal  society  of  London.    His  constitution  of   his  ErdJcund€\  of  which   the  19th  was 
La»l  lien  gradually  wearing  away  with  con-  concluded  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
tiz;.^«d  sedentary  occupation,  and  his  last  illness  These  comprise  *'  The  Steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
wi*  therefore  very  short,  though  painful.    His  Siberia,  China,  and  India"  (vols,  ii.-vi.),  ''Tu- 
writiags  consist  principally  of  a  great  number  ran  and  Iran,  with  the  Country  of  the  Tigris 
of  contributions  to  tiie  **  Transactions  of  the  and  Euphrates"  (vols.  vii.-xi.),  "  Arabia"  (vols. 


RITTER.  Cabl.  a  German  geographer,  bom  with  General  von  Etzel,  and  continued   by 

it  Qiedlinburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug.  7, 1779,  Messrs.  Grimm,  Mahlmann,  and  Kieppert.     His 

if i  In  Berlin,  Sept.  28,  1859.  '  At  5  years  of  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 

Lis  mother  being  then  a  widow  in  destitute  are  numerous  and  important. 
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RITTER,  IIeinbich,  a  Gennan  author,  bora  his  residence  in  Paris.  Reduced  to  mtci^ 
in  Zerbst  in  1791.  He  studied  philosophy  at  ho  maintained  himself  hj  painting  ana  gMa^ 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  GOttingen,  served  lessons.  Some  of  his  large  pictures  are  now 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army  in  the  cam-  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  amnesty  of 
i»aign  of  1S13,  and  completed  his* education  at  1834  enabled  him,  after  11  years'  exile,  tore- 
Benin.  Ilis chief  work,  ''General  History  of  turn  to  Spain.  In  1835  the  dcatli  of  his  elder 
Philosophy''  (12  vols.,  Hamburg,  182U-o3),  brother  gave  him  the  estates  and  titles  of  hii 
with  it^  sup]>lcment,  ''  Essay  on  Modern  Ger-  family.  In  May,  1836,  he  received  the  port* 
man  Philosophy  since  Kauf' '(^Brunswick,  18o3),  folio  of  the  mterior  in  the  cabinet  of  IsturiL 
is  a  resume  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  his  In  1837  he  was  again  in  exile,  and  remained 
whole  life.  His  minor  treatises  are  numerous,  abroad  during  the  administration  of  Espartero; 
Ho  Oi*cupies  an  independent  position  in  the  but  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1843  witL  Quccq 
neld  of  8i>eculativo  philosophy,  and  is  in  prin-  Christina,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
clplo  an  eclectic.  Several  of  his  works  have  Naples,  which  office  he  retained  till  1848.  being 
been  translated  into  French  and  other  Euro*  recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriaec  of  a 
i>ean  languages.  An  English  tnmslation  by  Neapolitan  princestt  with  the  count  of  Mont^ 
Morrison  of  his  history  of  ancient  ])hilosophy  molin.  In  July,  1854,  he  was  one  of  the  ^'min- 
kis  l)een  published  at  Oxford  in  4  vols.  8vo.  istry  of  40  hours,^'  which  overthrew  the  coa&> 

RIVAKOL,  AxTinxB,  count  de,  a  French  tion  of  O'Donnell  and  Espartero.    Ho  snbet- 

author,  born  at  Bognols,  Languedoo,  April  7,  quently  became  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.  Hii 

1758,  died  in  Berlin,  April  11,1801.    A  man  published  works    include    Flortfida^  an   e|^ 

of  poor  but  noble  origin,  ho  gained  admission  poem   on    the    MoorUh    comiuest    (Madnd, 

to  tlie  highest  society  in  Paris,  where  his  wit  1824^*5) ;  Lanuzn,  a  tragedy  (1823) ;  Z>aA  Al' 

amused  and  his  satire  was  dreaded.  His  literary  raro,  a  tragedy  (1835) ;  several  comedies;  E^ 

performances  were  few  and  0]>hemeral,  includ-  tnancn  historiras  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1841);  iTuf^* 

ing  his  Viicoun  9ur  VunitcmaliU  dc  la  langue  ria   de    la  Buhleracion  de  Xapolu    (2  voUi, 

Fran^aUfy  which  won  a  prize  at  the  academy  Madrid,  1848),  &c. 

of  Berlin  in  1784;  a  free  traiislali(m  of  Dante's        RIVER  (Lat.  ritus^  a  stream),  a  large  cor- 

Inferno ;  and  his  Veiit  almanack  de  nos  grandM  rent  of  water  flowing  through  the  land  and 

hommc9  (lOmo.,  178H),  a  satirical  bio^rai>hy  of  discharging  itself  either  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or 

men  who  then  aspired  to  fame.    Wlien  the  another  river.    In  the  economy  of  nature  riven 

revolution  broke  out,  ho  bitterly  assailed  the  are  the  channels  by  which  the  waters  that  itSi 

democrats,  and  soon  took  refuge  in  England,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  find  their  wi^ 

and  then  in  Geniiany,  where  he  lived  mostly  backtothesea,  whence  being  raised  by  evapori- 

at  IIaml>urg  nnd  Berlin.    At^er  the  revolution  tion  they  are  again  distributed  in  rain  anddev 

of  the  18th  Brumairo,  he  solicited  permission  to  to  refresh  the  lands  and  promote  vegetatloiL 

return  to  France,  but  died  before  it  was  grant-  Next  to  mountains  and  seas  rivers  are  the  most 

ed.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  ])ublislied  (5  marked  topographical  features  of  the  surface  of 

vols.  8 vo.,  Paris,  1H05, 1,  and  his  select  works  un-  the  earth.     In  tlie  elevated  lands  the  water 

der  the  title  of  H^pritdc  liiiarol  (2  vols.  12mo.,  courses  begin  in  rills  that  issue  from  theslopcti 

1802  and   1808;.     Ho  wrote  nn  introduction  or  are  formed  from  the  rains  that  fiul  to  pene- 

to  SL  Diet ionna ire  dc  la  hinguc  Fran^ai^ey  which  Irato  the  ground,  and  one  joining  another  the 

appeared  pretixed  to  another*s  work  in  1828.  rivulets  become  brooks,  and  enlarging  in  their 

KlVAS,  Anoel  de  Saavedra,  duke  of,  a  progress  toward  the  sea  they  increase  to  rivers 
Sjianish  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Cordova,  Their  course  is  directed  by  the  geograpldcal 
March  1,  17'Jl.  In  18i»7  he  entered  the  royal  and  geological  features  of  the  country.  Tend- 
body  guard,  and  at  the  cx)mmeneement  of  the  ing  to  flow  down  the  lines  of  mo^t  rai'id  de- 
war  of  inde]>endence  in  18<)8  atta<'he<l  hiniHclf  scent,  the  currents  are  directed  by  local  slojica 
to  tlie  national  cause,  received  11  wounds  in  alone,  and  diverted  by  obstructions  which  they 
the  battle  of  Ocafla,  and  wa^f  taken  prisoner  at  cannot  break  through.  The  intervention  of  a 
Malaga,  but  escai»ed.  At  tlu^  dose  of  the  war  mountmn  ridge  may  turn  them  along  its  line 
he  retired  witli  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1813  till  a  gap  ]>resents  itself  by  which  the  river 
lie  [tuhlished  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  a  parses  to  the  other  side  (»f  the  mountain  and 
new  edition  appeared  in  ls2o-*2i,  with  addi-  thence  takes  it.s  more  direct  course  to  the  seiL 
tions.  At  tliu  revolntion  of  ls2ii,  ho  declared  Instances  of  this  feature  are  common  in  all  re- 
him<<*lf  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  gions  of  long  continuous  chains  and  ridges,  and 
and  was  elected  the  next  year  a  member  of  the  among  the  mo>t  remakable  arc  two  on  the  N. 
cortes  from  Cordova.  In  Im^:)  the  counter-rev-  side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  main  branch  of  the 
olution  c(»iiipelled  him  toe«ca]>e  to  Seville,  and  Brahmapootra,  called  the  Sanpoo,  is  shut  off 
Anally  to  tly  the  country,  lie  flrst  sought  an  from  a  straight  approach  to  tlie  sea  and  diverted 
a\vlum  in  England,  where  he  tK'cupied  liimself  for  VOO  m.  on  the  further  side  of  this  range  of 
with  literary  pursuit  •«;  and  in  1825  he  em-  mountains,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  they  flat- 
barked  with  his  family  for  Italy,  but  the  gov-  ten  away,  and  there  passing  through  the  range 
emments  of  Home  and  Tuscany  would  not  turns  on  its  S.  side  almost  in  an  opposite  course, 
allow  him  to  remain  on  thrir  territory.  At  The  Sinde  or  Indus,  rising  in  the  same  region 
ihe  beginning  of  1>00  Charles  X.  interdicted  with  the  Sanpoo,  flows  several  hundred  miles  in 
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itrmrr  direction  along  the  same  side  of  this  term  inclnding  all  the  area  it  drains.    The 

at  barrier,  through  which  it  also  finds  a  Amazon  is  most  wvorably  situated  for  receiv- 

»  at  last  on  its  way  to  the  Indian  ocean,  ing  vast  quantities  of  water,  its  basin  being 

foniia  the  rivers  Son  Joaqnin  and  Sacra-  along  the  equator  and  in  tiie  region  of  the 

■re  in  like  maimer  shut  off  from  the  sea  tropicd  rains.    The  Nile  near  its  sources  re- 

nge  of  mountains,  and  flow  several  hun-  ceivcs  these  rains  during  the  summer  months, 

nles  in  the  jjarallel  valley  beyond  the  but  particularly  in  September,  and  to  them  are 

but  in  this  instance  their  course  is  to-  duo  its  inundations,  which  occur  at  this  season 

acfa  other  till  they  come  together  against  and  subside  after  the  autumnal  equinox.    In 

ening  through  which  the  waters  find  a  temperate  latitudes,  the  rains  not  falling  peri- 

mlet  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.    The  odically,  the  fluctuations  of  the  rivers  are  more 

ranches  which  feed  these  rivers  come  irregular ;  those,  however,  like  the  Mississippi, 

down  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra  whoso  sources  in  the  tor  north  are  dependent 

i  in  deep  transverse  valleys,  which  they  upon  the  melting  snows  and  ice,  are  at  their 

to  have  themselves  excavated.  The  S.  height  after  the  spring  thaws,  and  low  during 
the  Pyrenees,  cut  into  by  the  branches  of  the  summer.  In  Siberia,  where  the  thaws  at 
ro.  presents  similar  features,  and  the  ser-  the  sources  of  the  rivers  occur  when  the  lower 
utline  of  the  alternating  crests  and  depres-  portions  are  still  closed  by  ice,  the  descendinff 
ives  to  these  mountains  also  the  name  of  waters  often  sweep  over  the  frozen  surface  and 
.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies  is  espe-  over  the  surroundmg  lands,  carrying  with  them 
lemarkable  for  long  straight  valleys  in-  forests  and  immense  quantities  of  earthy  mate- 
between  parallel  ridges,  each  valley  hav-  rials  mixed  with  ice.  Thus  the  land  is  often 
own  river,  which  often  runs  for  many  desolated  and  /new  channels  are  made  for  the 
rithout  finding  a  gap  for  its  passage  into  rivers.  In  North  America,  Mackenzie's  river 
t  valley.  The  smaller  streams  are  for  the  is  situated  simUarly  to  those  of  Siberia.  Rivera 
>art  thus  held  in  the  valleys  until  they  which  are  fed  from  large  lakes  are  more  uni- 
se  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Juniata,  form  in  their  flow,  and  of  these  the  St.  Law- 
tomao,  or  the  James  river,  the  general  renco  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  instance. 

of  which  b  across  the  range  of  the  The  great  lakes  are  a  vast  reservoir  in  which 

lins.  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  excess  of  one  season  or  locality  is  balanced 

ihed  by  a  persistent  struggle,  the  river  by  diminiii'hed  supplies  in  another,  and  the  flue- 

:  here  around  the  point  of  one  mountain  tuations  are  equalized  before  their  effects  can 

'oa^h  a  break  in  the  next,  then  quietly  reach  the  distant  point  of  discharge.     The 

I  along  the  valley  in  search  of  another  basins  of  all  rivers  perform  this  oflSce  to  some 

r  thron^h  a  third  ridge,  and  thus  gradu-  extont,  the  pervious  soil  absorbing  the  waters 

irking  its  way  by  a  devious  route  down  which  beneath  the  surface  gather  in  innumer- 

teral  slope  to  the  ocean.    The  great  lines  able  little  channels,  and  at  last  make  their  ap- 

lage  occupied  by  these  rivers  were  with-  pcarance  at  lower  levels  in  gushing  springs, 

ibt  all  marked  out  when  the  lands  emer-  many  of  which,  so  large  is  the  area  of  supply 

□a  the  sea  in  which  the  piles  of  strata  that  and   so   deep  the   collection  of  the  waters, 

rm  its  hills  were  built  up.    The  flowing  scarcely  fluctuate  through  the  changes  of  the 

be  waters  opened  the  gaps  from  the  sum-  seasons.    These  are  apparently  so  insignificant, 

>wn.  removed  the  materials  back  into  the  it  was  not  long  ago  believed  by  many  Qiat  they 

1  impressed  those  singular  outlines  upon  were  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the 

•fjKV  which  flowing  water  must  necossa-  enormous  quantities  of  water  poured  forth 

ve  Tij*on  piles  of  strata  of  variable  consis-  from  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  that  some 

like  the  hard  sandstones,  the  soft  lime-  other  means  than  evaporation  were  in  opera- 

and  loose  shales.    (See  AppALAcmAX  tion  by  which  through  subterranean  channels 

Axss.)    So  marked  is  the  connection  be-  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  returned  fresh  to 

the  geological  structure  of  portions  of  the  rivers.    But  the  competency  of  the  springs 

^n  and  the  rivers,  that  upon  a  good  through  their  incalculable  numbers  to  produce 

e  direction  of  the  dip  of  tlie  strata  may  the  effects  obscr^•ed  is  no  longer  questioned. — 

nes  be  detected  by  the  parallel  course  The  creat  rivers  of  the  earth  for  the  most 

amber  of  branches  which  evidently  are  part  have  their  source   upon  the  slopes  of 

;  down  their  slope.    Great  dislocations  mountidnous    regions   remote  from   the  sea. 

surCice  also  sometimes  determine  the  Such  is  the  Amazon,  which  rises  on  the  east- 

of  rivers.     Thus  the  Ilndson  in  the  ern  slope  of  the  Andes  and  pursues  its  course 

part  of  its  course  foUows  that  which  is  across  the  continent  of  South  America.    The 

(  by  the  ^reat  trap  dike  known  o-s  the  Missouri  likewise,  rising  on  the  same  slope  of 

«,  and  the  2^ambe5i,  as  described  by  this  range  extended  into  North  America,  pur- 

tTin;r5tone,    is    compressed    below   the  sues  its  course  for  3,096  m.  to  the  Mississippi, 

la  tail?  into  a  deep  narrow  gorge  in  the  and  thence  1.400  m,  further  to  its  outlet  in  the 

?  rock*  and  turned  in  a  new  direction. —  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 

[•p!:v*  of  water  fumi-hed  to  a  river  vary  kiangof  China  and  the  Asiatic  Amoor  arc  rivers 

.e  K-isr^n.  and  are  dependent  upon  the  of  similar  character,  following  like  the  others 

>hical  position  and  extent  of  its  basin,  named  an  easterly  course.  Not  inferior  to  some 
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of  them  in  length  are  the  great  rivers  of  Sibe-  and  for  equal  length,  bat  rising  in  the  eqnatoiU  L' 

ria,  the  Lena,  Tenissei,  and  Obi,  that  rise  in  the  region  of  Africa,  is  the  Nile,  whose  outlet  is  it  ■ 

mountains  of  central  Asia  and  reach  the  Arctic  the  Mediterranean  sea.    The  principal  riTW  i 

ocean  after  a  flow  of  from  2,400  to  2,800  m.  of  the  world  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  ordv  .- 

toward  the  N.    Flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  the  following  table : 


Rlwn. 


Amftson 

Amoor 

Bnhmapootrft 

Golambi* 

CoBgo , 

Daaabe 

Datepor , 

Saplmtat , 

OragM , 

HoftOf-ho , 

lodns , 

Imwaddj , 

iJftxartM  or  Sihon. . . . , 

iJumna , 

LenA , 

ICMkenzle 

llaTkoAiur 

MlMlatlppl 

MlMoari 

Murraj  And  Darling... 

Ni«r vT:... 

NlTa 

Obi 

Ohio 

Oranire  or  Oareep 

Orinoco 

Osot  or  Jlhoon 

PlaU 

Rod  River 

Klo  Grande  d«l  Norte, 

8t.  Lawrence 

Volga 


Tang-tao-kUing 
Ttniatoi 


Brazil Andes 

Mongolia Khan  Ola  mountains 

Thik^t Himalaja  mountains 

North  America .Rockj  mountains. . . 

Aftica Lake  Aquilunda 

Ocrmanj "" 

Russia 

Asiatic  Turkej 

Elindostan 

China 

Utndostan 

Burmah 

Toorkiatan 

Illndostan 

ilberia , 

British  America , 

Burmah 

United  BUtes , 

United  States 

Anstralia 

Soodan , 

Africa 

Siberia 

United  States 

South  Africa 

South  America 

Toorkistan. 

South  America 

United  SUtcs 

North  America 

Canada 

Russia 

China 

Siberia 


Black  Forest 

Heights  of  Smolensk 

Mountains  of  Armenia 

IllmaUja  mountains 

Koulkoun 

Himalara  mountains 

Mountains  £.  of  Assam 

Kirghiz  highlands 

Himalaja  mountains 

HeishUoflrkootsk 

RoekT  mountains 

Thibet 

Lakeltaska 

Rock  J  mountai  ns 

Austnlian  Alps 

Base  of  Mt  Lonu 

Ethiopia. 

Altai  mountains 

Allegbanr  mountains 

Mts.  N.  W.  of  Port  NaUl .... 
Mountains  of  Spanish  Guiana 
Lake  Sirlkol  In  Khoondooz. . 

3.  W.  ofBrazU 

Texas 

Sierra  Verde 

Great  Lakes  (induslre^ 

r^e  in  the  Volbonskol  forest 
Thibet .... 
.\Ital  chain 


Atlantic 

Sea  of  Okhotsk... 
Bay  of  Bengal . . . . 

Pacific  ocean 

Atlantic  ocean.... 

Black  sea 

Black  sea 

Persian  gulf 

Barof  &ngal 

Yellow  sea 

AraMan  sea 

Bay  of  Bengal .... 

Sea  of  Aral 

QanMS 

ArcUe  ocean 

Arctic  ocean 

Chinese  sea 

Gulf  of  Mexico.... 

Mississippi 

Encounter  baj 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

Mediterranean  sea. 

Arctic  ocean 

Mississippi  rlrcr.. 
Athmtic  ocean.... 
Atlantic  ocean.... 

Sea  of  Aral 

Atlantic  ocean.... 
Mlaslsiipbl  rirer.. 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Atlantic  ocean 

C-aspian  sea 

jChinose  sea 

'.Vrrtlc  oroan 
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The  areas  of  drainage  of  most  of  these  rivers 
are  given  in  this  work  in  the  articles  which 
treat  of  them  individually,  to  whicli  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  greatest  is  that  of  tlio  Ama- 
zon, estimated  to  include  over  2,000,000  sc^.  m. 
Next  to  tliis  come  the  Mississippi,  Obi,  <S:c. — 
The  rate  at  which  a  river  descends  depends 
upon  other  circumstances  beside  the  mere  de- 
clivity of  its  bed.  A  shallow  stream  may  slowly 
make  its  way  down  a  channel  through  which 
deep  waters  rush  with  imi>etuouH  velocity.  In 
the  one  case  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
onrrent  act  ui>ou  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  other  the  mam  body  is  carried 
down  npon  the  slightly  resisting  portions  of  the 
current  that  move  more  slowly  along  the  bot- 
tom and  against  the  sides.  The  swiftest  por- 
tion of  a  river  is  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
a  little  below  the  surf  ice.  Along  tlie  margin.% 
and  esi>ecially  round  the  curves,  a  back  current 
called  an  ed<ly  is  freciuently  found,  caused  by 
the  waters  tliat  rushed  down  the  middle  of  the 
stream  being  in  piirt  turned  back  to  fill  the  de- 
pression at  tlie  side.  Boats  ascending  rivers 
take  advantage  of  this  feature  by  keeping  near 
the  shore,  while  those  going  down  follow  the 
middle  of  the  current.  The  magnitude  of  rivers 
ii  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  caused  by  tlie 
varying  dimensions  and  bIoik'S  of  their  beds 
rather  than  by  the  varying  quantity  of  water 
carried  forward.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  tlio  (*urrent  of  the  Niagara  comi>ress- 
ed  in  the  narrow  channel  below  the  falls, 
where  great  depth  and  swiftness  of  current 


comi>ensate  for  diminished  width.  The 
besi,  before  referred  to,  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able instance,  its  current  above  the  fiills  beiaf 
8,000  feet  wide,  and  below  being  compresied 
into  a  deep  gorge  about  50  feet  wide.  The 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  rivers  are  thw 
to  some  extent  convertible  features,  and  it  ii 
llerceivod  how  the  accession  of  another  car- 
rent  may  fail,  as  often  occurs,  to  prodnce  a 
proportional  inereaso  of  width.  It  is  moft 
commonly  the  cose  that  the  bed  is  deepened 
and  the  flow  accelerateil.  Thus  rivers  gain  fa 
dei>th  rather  than  width  by  the  accession  of 
their  tributaries.  The  movement  of  the  wat^t 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  course  of  riren^ 
whether  nearly  uniform  or  frequently  chang- 
ing, and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
presented  on  the  bottom  and  at  the  sides. 
Streams  of  rapid  descent  tend  to  force  a  ttrti^ebl 
passage,  and  obstacles  are  swept  away  before 
them  which  upon  a  more  horizontal  anr&oe 
would  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  course. 
Thus  it  is  that  over  the  great  plains,  throng 
which  many  rivers  flow,  as  tnose  of  South 
America  particularly,  the  currents  have  been 
turned  in  one  and  another  direction,  causing 
great  bends,  around  which  the  voyager  after 
being  carried  many  miles  is  brought  back  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  point  before  passed. 
In  inundations  the  bends  obstructing  the  dL«- 
charge  cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  often 
oi)en  new  and  more  direct  channels.  Instances 
are  described  in  tlie  article  Mississim  Rins, 
upon  which  stream  they  are  known  aa  ^*cut- 
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In  rerj  level  re^ons  different  river  spread  over  them  in  the  periodical  overflowi, 

•  are  Bometimes  brought  in  these  con-  and  abont  the  months  of  tiie  larger  rivers, 

US  near  to  each  other,  so  that  indeed  in  spreading  far  ont  into  the  sea,  extensive  strata 

nstances  they  have  been  known  to  nnite  of  sands,  clays,  and  calcareous  matters  are 

fir.     The  Orinoco  thus  at  some  distant  slowly  accumulating,  of  similar  character  to 

reached  the  basin  ofthe  Amazon,  and  has  those  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 

abeequently  connected  with  it  through  surface  upon  which  we  live.    The  sediments  an- 

is  now  an  important  branch,  the  Cassi-  nually  brought  down  the  Mississippi  have  been 

which  after  a  course  of  120  m.  from  estimated  as  equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  in 

lin  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Rio  thickness  over  12  sq.  m.    The  waters  of  the 

a  branch  of  the  Amazon ;   and  as  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  come  more  highly 

ble  waters  of  the  Amazon  approach  with-  charged  with  sediments  on  account  of  Sieir 

0.  those  of  the  Paraguay,  there  is  with  more  rapid  descent  and  the  more  violent  rains 

is  interruption  a  continuous  communica-  that  fall  about  tiieir  sources,  and  tlieir  depoe- 

r  navigable  rivers  from  the  mouth  of  the  its  exceed  many  times  those  of  the  Mississippi. 

0,  in  lat.  9°  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Para-  The  sediments  are  spread  out  to  a  distance  of 
n  lat.  35''  S.  In  this  region  of  plains  the  100  m.  or  more  from  the  land,  the  waters  of  the 
t  of  the  Amazon  for  the  last  700  m.  of  bay  of  Bengal  being  evidently  discolored  by 
ree  amounts  to  only  12  feet,  or  about  an  them  even  at  this  great  distance.  The  quantity 
.  5  m.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  im-  annually  discharged  from  Hie  mouth  of  the 
tible  descent  and  the  great  capacity  of  river  has  been  computed  equal  to  a  layer  one 
er,  which  more  than  2,000  m.  above  the  foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  15  m.  square,  or 
is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide  and  over  200  feet  225  sq.  m.  Being  spread  by  the  currents  over 
3  current  flows  from  1  to  4  m.  an  hour,  vast  areas,  the  effect  of  such  deposits  in  shoal- 
lense  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  ing  the  waters  is  unnoticed  in  the  short  period 

forward  to  the  sea.    Rivers  in  general  of  observation  of  a  single  generation ;  bnt  in 

1  most  rapidly  near  their  sources,  but  the  the  long  past  periods  during  which  the  riv- 

lependent  on  the  geological  structure  of  ers  have  flowed  the  residts  are  stupendous, 

mtry  passed  over,  is  usually  variable  in  Egypt,  or  at  least  the  habitable  part  of  it,  was 

It  parts  of  the  course  of  a  river.    Those  called  by  the  ancient  priests  of  that  conntiy  the 

>f  this  country  which  flow  into  the  At-  gift  of  the  Nile.    Not  merely  the  delta  at  its 

through  the  middle  and  southern  states,  mouth,  but  the  alluvial  plains  above,  were  at 

ing  from  the  platform  of  ancient  crystal-  some  period  produced  by  its  deposits,  and  the 

cks  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  deposits  same  may  be  said  of  the  plains  as  well  as  of 

secondary  and  tertiary  which  skirt  the  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges, 

xnake  a  sudden  descent,  and  the  rapids  The  deltas  still  obviously  in  process  of  forma- 

thus  formed  determine  the  head  of  nav-  tion  and  extension  into  tne  sea,  though  too  im- 

i  on  all  these  streams.    A  line  passing  perceptibly  for  their  progress  to  be  detected, 

h   the  cities  situated  at  these  falls,  as  ore  striking  features  about  the  mouths  of  the 

in  on  the  Delaware,  Philadelphia  on  th*e  rivers  named.    That  of  the  Ganges  is  shared 

[kill.  Ilavre  de  Grace  at  the  foot  of  the  by  the  Brahmapootra,  which  streams,  over  the 

of  the  Susquehanna,  Georgetown  on  the  vast  area  extending  more  than  200  m.  back 

ac  Fredericsburg  on  the  Rappahannock,  from  the  sea  and  estimated  equal  to  the  whole 

end  on  the  James  river,  Augusta  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  form  a  network  of  riv- 

lah,  Ac,  is  a  geological  line  marking  the  ers  and  creeks,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they 

margin  of  the  azoic  rocks.    Over  these  approach  the  bay.    There  are  recognized  as 

ions,  which  commonly  present  the  great-  many  as  8  large  channels  of  discharge,  each  of 

egnlarities  of  surface,  the  rivers  are  usu-  which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  time  the 

ost  obstructed  in  their  flow  by  rapids  principal  one.    When  the  rivers  are  high  this 

itaracts.    The  great  navigable  rivers  of  whole  district  is  submerged  beneath  the  fresh 

lobe  are  chiefly  in  regions  of  stratified  water ;  at  other  times  salt  water  flows  in  from 

or  as  in  South  America  in  alluvial  plains,  the  sea,  filling  all  but  the  main  channels  ofthe 

lope  of  their  bed  varies  from  nearly  a  rivers,  and  the  tide  is  then  felt  to  the  head  of 

evel  to  several  inches  in  a  mile.    That  the  delta.    The  lands  are  covered  with  dense 

Mississippi  for  the  lower  400  m.  is  about  jungles  occupied  by  tigers  and  crocodiles.    The 

les  to  the  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  also  separate  into  sev- 

t  about  2  m.  an  hour.    The  lower  por-  eral  arms  in  passing  through  their  deltas.    But 

the  Ganges  is  said  to  fall  about  4  inches  the  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  one  laree  chan- 

1,  and  flow  from  8  to  5  m.  an  hour ;  the  nel  divided  only  by  an  island,  and  widens  out 
letween  Asswan  and  Cairo,  6^  inches  a  into  a  bay  of  180  m.  in  width.  This  no  doubt 
and  the  Thames,  from  Chertsey  to  Ted-  is  kept  open  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
Q  Lock,  1 7i  inches. — An  important  offico  the  tides  alternately  contending  with  and  pushed 
tned  by  rivers  is  the  transportation  of  down  by  the  immense  flood  of  waters,  in  which 

matters  from  high  levels  and  their  dis-  movements  the  fine  muddy  sediments  are  kept 
on  over  the  low  places  of  the  earth,  in  suspension  until  they  are  in  great  part  car- 
are  enriched  by  the  fertilizing  sediments  ried  many  hundred  miles  out  to  sea. — Some 
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rivers  flovinto  lakes  which  have  no  ontlot.  oapacityofthe  Philadelphia  riret  works  is 
Thus  tlio  Caspian  sea  reoeives  a  number  of  5  tons  of  boiler  riTcta,  and  6,000  lbs.  of 
rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Volga,  is  amoug  the  si208.  Every  first  class  locomotive  requires  for 
great  rivers  of  the  eartli.  Another  example  is  its  boilers  and  fire  boxes  about  2,000  rinl^ 
tlie  Dead  sea  fed  by  the  river  Jordan.  The  weighing  500  lbs.,  and  the  tender  oscs  abiMl 
surface  of  both  of  these  lakes  is  lower  than  150  lbs.  of  smaller  sizes.  The  great  gas  hoUs 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  can  be  in  Philadelphia  (see  Gas)  oonsumed  sboil 
no  discharge  by  subterranean  channels.  This  1,000,000  rivets,  weighinjg  about  6  tons;  and m 
takes  place,  as  in  the  ocean  itself,  by  evapora*  iron  lighthouse  in  Florida  was  also  siqipUai 
tion.  A  river  sometimes  disappears  in  the  witli  about  6  tons.  In  Englaml  the  demand  is 
earth  and  flows  many  miles  beneath  the  sur«  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  6iior» 
face ;  it  however  usually  appears  again  at  a  mous  (Quantities  being  required  for  iron  bridgi^ 
lower  leveL  Such  instances  coiumouly  occur  especially  for  the  Britamiia  tubular  bridge,  aai 
in  limestone  regions,  this  rock  being  rapidly  the  Victoria  bridge  over  the  Sl  Lawrenea  t^ 
worn  into  cavities  and  clumnels  by  the  soiublo  Montreal,  and  also  for  the  great  number  of  im 
property  of  water.  ships,  the  consumption  of  them  by  the  GraA 
RIVER  HOG.  See  Wabt  Hog.  Eastern  alone  being  immense.  The  rods  ~ 
RIVERS,  WiLUJLM  J.,  an  American  educa-  boiler  rivets  are  carefully  tested  both  hoi 
tionist,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1822.  lie  cold,  and  those  that  show  defects  that 
was  graduated  at  the  Soutli  Carolina  college  in  endanger  the  separation  of  the  shanks  from  tiM 
1841,  of  which  in  1856  he  was  elected  profes-  head  by  contracting  as  they  cool  after  being  Mit 
sor  of  Greek  literature,  having  for  a  nuuibcr  are  rejected.  The  best  sorts  of  iron  wire 
of  years  previous  conducted  a  large  private  selected  for  the  smaller  rivets,  and  after 
school,  lie  is  the  author  of  a  ^^  Sketch  of  the  are  nmde  they  are  annealed,  so  that  they  can  be 
History  of  South  Carolina  to  the  cluse  of  the  headed  cold  with  tlie  same  facility  and  securili 
Proprietary  (joverniuent^*  (1856),  and  of  a  num-  as  if  they  were  of  copper.  Large  riveta  to 
her  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  of  boilers  are  headed  by  hand  with  hammera,  and 
Sonth  Carolina.  Ho  has  idso  a  considerable  the  work  is  also  done  by  powerful  machiaeii 
local  reputation  as  a  poet.  which  c-an  be  mode  to  exert  a  sudden  preason 
RIVET,  a  metallic  pin  or  bolt  used  for  fast-  of  30  tons  or  more  against  the  end  of  the  rivcC 
ening  pieces  of  niutal  or  other  materials  firmly  By  the  hand  method  a  man  in  the  in^de  of  the 
together.  Rivets  are  made  of  a  great  variety  boiler  introduces  a  red-hot  rivet  throngfa  the 
of  sizes  fur  the  ditforent  works  for  which  they  hole  already  punched  in  tlie  overlapping  plate% 
are  intended.  The  jeweller  forms  them  by  and  holding  a  heavy  liammer  against  the  head, 
clipping  otf  sliort  ]>ieccs  of  wire,  and  introdu-  two  men  on  the  outside  by  alternate  blows  bel- 
cing  one  of  these  in  a  hole  drilled  tlirough  the  ter  down  and  head  the  projecting  end  in  a  oooi- 
two  surfaces  he  designs  to  secure  together,  ho  col  fonn.  The  macliines  that  have  been  eon- 
spreads  and  flattens  the  ends  by  a  small  rivet-  trived  for  this  work  also  shear  tlie  platea  ani 
lug  hammer,  so  tliat  neither  can  draw  back  punch  the  holes  through  them  for  reoeifiiv 
tlirough  the  hole.  Leather  belts  for  machinery  the  rivets.  Several  miu^hines  of  French  ani 
are  very  neatly  secured  together  by  rivets,  English  invention,  worked  by  steam  power, 
which  ore  largely  prepared  in  the  form  of  short  have  been  patented ;  and  with  that  of  Meann 
copper  bolts  with  brood  heads,  and  are  sold  AVilliam  Fairbaim  and  co.  of  Manchester,  it  la 
witn  the  little  copper  washers  which  are  in-  stated  that  two  men  and  two  boys  attending 
tended  to  serve  as  heads  fur  the  small  ends,  to  the  plates  and  rivets  can  fix  in  the  firmeil 
The  copper  being  soil  and  ductile  and  the  manner  8  rivets  of }  inch  diameter  in  a  minnte, 
washers  exactly  fitting,  a  single  blow  u|»on  the  while  by  the  common  process  of  hand  riveting 
riveting  set  or  punch  is  sutficient  to  spread  the  8  men  and  a  boy  can  rivet  only  40  an  hoor. 
end  and  give  it  a  firm  hold  upon  the  waslier.  The  rivets  are  i^loced  red-hot  in  the  holes,  the 
Rivets  of  tliis  knid,  and  multitudes  of  others  of  movement  of  the  machine  allowing  this  to  be 
copper,  brass,  and  iron,  are  manufactured  uftou  done,  and  the  plates  are  brought  into  pn>per 
a  large  ncale  by  a  naiiiJ>er  of  machines  various-  position  for  receiving  tlie  pressure  betweea 
ly  planned.     In  general  the  principles  of  their  each  stroke. 

operation  resemble  tho^k)  of  the  pin-making        RIVINGTON,  James,  a  royalist  printer  of 

machines  td ready  described.    (See  Fin.)    The  New  York  during  the  revolution,  born  in  Loa* 

wires  or  rods,  being  clip]>ed   into  the  short  don  about  1724,  died  in  New  York  in  July, 

lengths  calleil  l>lauk<«,  are  shai>ed  and  headed  liS02.     Early  in  life  he  was  a  bookseller  in  Lon* 

either  cold  or  hot  in  dies,  under  heavy  pressure,  don,  and  at  that  businosH  acquired  considerable 

at  one  opt-mtion.     The  great  demand  for  them  wealth,  which  however  he  lost  at  Newmarket, 

is  for  securing;  together  the  sheets  of  plate  iron  In  ITGU  he  came  to  Aniericii,  and  o{>ened  a  sliop 

in  couiitructing  boilers  for  steam  engines  and  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1701  established  hinuieu 

other  apparatus  of  this  material,  as  iron  build-  in  New  York,  and  on  April  22, 1773,  began  tlie 

ingH,  gas  hi  tillers,  tSrc.    Large  nianut'acturing  es-  publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  ^*  New 

tabli'^hmiuts  in  dilFerent  cities  aiul  towns  in  the  York  Gazetteer,  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jcr- 

United  States  are  kept  in  operation  pnNlucing  sey,  IIiidson\s  River,  and  i^uebec  Weekly  Ad- 

riveta  for  these  and  other  purposes.    The  daily  vortiaer.^'    *'  llis  ever  open  and  uuinfluenoed 
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idTocmnd  the  etiue  of  the  English  gov«  he  became  Beeretarj  of  the  aKhsoolo^cal  bo- 

t  vich  great  xeal,  and  sevenAj  attacked  ciety  at  Athena,  a  professor  in  the  nniversitj' 

riots.     In  1775  he  seems  to  hATe  been  ibnnded  by  King  Otho,  and  in  1856  minister  of 

■  con&iement  bj  order  of  congress,  as  state  for  foreign  afiEairs,  which  position  he  held 

«sBed  to  that  bodr  at  that  time  a  re-  until  1859. 

nee«  *~  homblr  presoming  that  the  veiy  BIZZIO,  or  Kicci,  Datid,  a  favorite  of  Maiy 

Me  gentlemen  of  the  congress  now  sit-  Stoart,  qneen  of  Scotland,  bom  in  Piedmont  in 

E^dUdelphia  will  permit  him  to  declare,  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centnrj,  assassinated 

a  man  of  honor  and  veracity,  he  can  in  Edinburgh,  Mai^h  9, 1566.    He  was  the  son 

i»  K*lemiil  V  declare,  that  however  wrong  of  a  poor  musician  of  Turin,  and,  having  leam- 

taken  he  may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  ed  his  father's  art,  had  gone  to  the  court  of  the 

ilwavsmeant  honestly  and  openly  to  do  duko  of  Savoy,  and  went  to  Scotland  in  the 

r  as  a  servant  of  the  public."    In  Nov.  suite  of  the  ambassador  from  that  country,  who 

i  consequence  of  his  constant  assaults  had  selected  him  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 

erepoblicans,  and  cqieciallvCapt  Sears,  a  linguist.    He  was  made  by  Mary  one  of  the 

ieer  came  from  Connecticut  with  a  com-  paces  of  her  chamber,  and  after  the  removal 

'  75  horsemen  to  New  York,  proceeded  of  Kaulet  ho  became,  in  Dec.  1564,  her  secre- 

n^^too's  printing  office,  destroyed  the  tary  for  the  French  language.    All  her  foreign 

id  other  apparatus,  and  putting  the  types  correspondence  passed  through  his  hands,  and 

cs  carried  them  off  and  converted  them  upon  her  marriago  with  Darnley  he  was  ap- 

ietJw     Bivington  then  went  to  England,  pointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king 

kg  a)>pomied  king's  printer  in  Kewiork,  and  queen.    In  this  station  his  low  birth,  his 

1  with  a  new  press  after  the  city  had  religion,  and  his  arrogance  aroused  the  snspi- 

ito  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  in  Oct.  cion  and  indignation  of  the  nobles  and  the 

toned  tlie  publication  of  his  paper  under  Protestant  clergy.    An  agreement  was  made 

title,  which  was  not  long  after  changed  between  Morton,  Kuthven,  Lindsay,  and  Mait- 

inzton's  Xew  York  Loyal  Gazette,  **  and  land,  and  others  who  had  been  secretly  engaged 

.  IS  to  the  '"Boyal  Gazette.''    About  in  the  late  con.<piracy  against  the  throne ;  and 

hen  the  success  of  the  British  was  be-  the  king,  cordially  hating  Bizzio,  who  adhered 

very  doubtful,  he  played  the  part  of  a  to  the  side  of  Lis  mistress  in  every  domestic 

niT^t'ng  Washington  with  important  in-  quarrel,  was  taken  into  their  counsels.    It  was 

».     He  wrote  his  communications  on  suggested  to  the  weak  Darnley  that  the  queen 

a  p^per.  which  were  bound  in  the  cov-  had  transferred  her  affections  from  him  to  Biz- 

ooks.  and  were  then  conveyed  to  the  zio,  and  ho  was  persuaded  to  take  measures  to 

m  camp  by  agents  ignorant  of  the  ser-  have  him  put  to  death.    After  their  arrange- 

rhen  therefore  New  York  was  evacuat-  ments  had  been  completed,  Morton  took  pos- 

agtoD  remained  in  the  city,  much  to  the  sesdon  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  with  a  band 

Kirj-riae,   He  took  down  the  royal  arms  of  armed  men.    Darnley  entered  the  queen  s 

ft  ^&p>er  and  changed  the  title  to  **Biv-^  room,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  placed  his  arm 

Nc-^  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Ad-*  around  her  waist,  while  the  other  conspirators 

."     His  business  however  rapidly  de-  followed.    Buthven  replied  to  Mary's  command 

3x«  7-::per  was  soon  stopped  (1783),  and  to  leave  the  room,  that  his  errand  was  with 

>d  xLe  r^m:iinder  of  his  life  in  compara-  David.     Bizzio  for  protection  sprang  behind 

erty .     There  is  a  complete  set  of  this  his  sovereign,  exclaiming :  Ju$titia,  juttitia  ! 

ia  liir  liVrary  of  the  Xew  York  histor-  Neither  her  prayers  nor  commands  availed  to 

iety.  save  the  unfortunate  secretary,  who  was  stabbed 

«S  RANG  ABES,  or  Brnzos  Bhaxgaves,  in  her  presence,  dragged  through  the  bedcham- 

rr-fi'r^.   a    Greek   author,    orator,   and  ber  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there  despatch- 

fea.  l«:>m  about  1810.    lie  is  the  son  of  ed  with  56  wounds.    The  conunon  story  that 

>  Bir'.-s  Banirabes.  who  translated  some  Bizzio  was  one  of  the  queen's  musicians,  if  not 

I'll j«  into  Romaic,  and  he  early  chose  entirely  false,  is  doubtful ;  and  though  popular 

ref  r  hisowiiprofessi<HL    He  published  tradition  assigns  to  him  the  improvement  of 

St4  1-  !SJ7  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  the  Scottish  style  of  music,  many  of  the  airs 

naf*ara  f  *  Viirious  Poems"j.  and  some  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  author 

•s  in  IS40.     He  also  made  several  trans-  belonged  to  j^eriods  more  remote. 

Sw-c:  aaci-ent  inio  mcidem  Greek,  one  of  ROACH,  a  fish  of  the  carp  family  {cyprinidaX 

tmb^  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.    In  and  jrenus  leuci9cv$  (Klein).    The  generic  char- 

e  has  wririen  works  which  are  chiefly  acters  have  been  given  under  Dace.     The  com- 

Jori 0:41  ".T  antiquarian  character,  and  in  mon  roach  of  Europe  (Z.  rutihi*,  Klein)  attains 

r  in^e  a  Gre*k  version  of  Goldsmith's  a  K-njrth  of  10  to  10  inches :  the  upj»er  part 

-r  of  Gre^rce"  for  the  use  of  scha«'l3.  of  the  head  and  back  is  duskv  green  with  blue 

h*  T-clli*hod  in  French  the  first  vol-  reriections.  lighter  on  the  side.-,  and   Mlvcry 

&  Tr.:rk  enthled  AntiquiUs  HelUniqvfJu  white  below  and  on  the  cheeks ;  the  pectorals 

oitiis-E-i  noTicfrs  of  the  inscriptions  and  orance  red,  ventrals  and  anal  bri^'ht  red,  and 

iii-.-::t:e*  which  have  been  discovered  the  dorsal  and  caudal  pale  brown  tinged  with 

ke  iibcnskm  of  Greece.    Subsequently  red.    The  muzzle  is  rather  sharp,  and   the 
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mouth  small  with  soft  lips;  there  are  hooked  were  crossed  bj  their  roads,  and  in  En 

teeth  in  the  pluurynx,  and  the  abdomen  behind  main  line  was  built  through  the  conntrj 

the  ventrals  is  somewhat  keeled ;  there  is  a  S.,  and  another  from  £.  to  W.    No  pai: 

single  dorsal  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  over  spared  in  giving  to  these  works  a  pei 

the  ventrals,  which,  with  the  anal,  has  no  bonj  character,  and  the  thorough  manner  < 

ray;  the  nape  and  back  rise  suddenly;  the  construction,  not  surpassed  in  the  n 

scales  are  lanre,  with  concentric  and  radiating  modem  times,  is  proof  of  their  oxtrac 

lines,  48  on  the  lateral  line,  which  falls  by  a  engineering   skill   in  this  dei>artment 

curve  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gill  cover  be-  Britons  failed  to  keep  up  tho  roods  n 

low  tho  middle  of  the  body,  and  thence  is  the  Romans  or  to  construct  new  onc&. 

nearly  straight  to  the  tail.    It  is  found  in  centuries  they  continued  to  make  use  oi 

large  shoals  in  the  still  rivers  and  lakes  of  tem-  bridle  paths,  such  as  are  employed  onl 

perate  Europe,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  most  thinly  settled   portions  of  tho 

plants ;  it  is  caught  abundantly  in  the  Thames,  States.    Even  as  late  as  the  latter  par 

going  high  up  tlie  river  in  May  or  June  to  17th  century  no  interest  had  been  tokei 

spawn,  but  is  best  for  food  and  nnest  in  color  government  in  establishing  good  roads, 

in  October;  it  is  not  however  much  esteemed,  first  turnpike  act  was  in  the  IGth   i 

and  the  proverb  '^  as  sound  as  a  roach^*  is  do-  Oharles  II.    Up  to  the  middle  of  tho  n* 

rived  from  roche^  the  old  French  name  of  this  tury  no  systematized  operations  were  p 

fLdi,  the  true  meaning  being  **  as  sound  as  a  for  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  ros 

rock.*'    The  beautiful  dace  of  Now  England  in  Scotland  tho  transportation  of  pooda 

(L.  Ueucaaomwi]  pulehellus^  Girard)  resembles  fccted  chiefly  by  pack  horses.    The  tii 

the  European  fish,  and  hence  is  often  called  sumed  in  the  regular  trips  of  the  carriei 

roach ;  this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bream  now  hiu^ly  possible,  when  a  voyage  ac 

(pomoti*  tulgaru^  Cuv.) ;  it  is  frequently  also  Atlantic  is  made  in  a  less  number  of  di 

used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cockroacn.  they  ordinarily  occupied  in  a  trip  of  38 

ROAD,  a  pathway  through  the  country  pre-  back,  as  between  Selkirk  and  Edinbur 

pared  for  tho  passage  of  men,  animals,  and  car-  1763  only  one  stage  coach  ran  l>etwee 

riages,  or  the  transportation  of  commodities,  burgh  and  London,  making  tho  joum 

In  all  civilized  countries  roads  are  objects  of  tho  one  place  to  tho  other  in  two  weeks, 

first  necessity.    The  earliest  sottlers  in  their  ex-  tho  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Manchc: 

plorations  determine  tho  most  feasible  routes  cording  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Arthur  Y 

mm  one  point  to  another,  marking  the  trees  his  '*  Tour,"  must  have  been  not  a  littl 

along  the  hno  through  tho  forests  as  guides  until  ous.     lie  seriously  cautions  all   trave 

the  path  becomes  worn.    This  they  mav  gradu-  avoid  it,  and  speaks  of  having  nieasu 

allylmprovo  by  removing  obstructions,  filling  up  floating  with  mud  4  feet  deep.    But  wii 

depressed  places,  building  bridges,  and  cutting  next  60  years,  when  tho  mainif:iotnr 

down  the  steep  acclivities,  till  tho  path  becomes  sources  of  tho  country,  throii;;h  tho  t 

a  road  passable  for  carriages.    Tho  more  per-  ments  of  tho  steam  engine  and  tho  Ci>a 

fectly  it  is  made,  the  less  are  tho  difiiculties  of  of  England,  were  brought  into   acti 

transportation,  tho  more  cheaply  are  tho  people  progress  in  the  construction  of  road^  ifi 

provided  with  supplies  ft'om  abroad,  and  the  remarkable,  and  (rreat  Britain  became 

greater  is  the  value  of  their  own  products  that  for  their  excellence  and  the  facilitio;)  < 

are  to  find  a  distant  market.    As  tho  popula-  communication  they  afforded.     In  the 

tion  increases,  means  are  afforded  for  increasing,  States,  tho  importance  of  roads  fi>r  ] 

extending,  and  perfecting  the  roads ;  and  from  purposes,  leading  into  tho  interior  tei 

the  attention  given  to  these  in  any  country,  one  and  to  the  frontier  at  various  i>oint.<«.  w 

may  fonn  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  tho  appreciated,  and  somo  important  rout 

comparative  degree  of  civilization  and  enter-  opened  by  the    general    goveniinont, 

prise  of  its  inhabitants.    In  ancient  times  tho  national  road  from  Baltimore  thn>u;;h 

great  roads  were  laid  out  and  constructed  ul-  ing,  Cincinnati,  &<*.,  to  St.  I^uis.  and  t 

most  exclusively  by  order  of  governments  of  tary  road  from  Bangor  to  lloulton  in 

states,  and  very  generally  for  military  purposes.  Tho  oi)ening  of  these  avenues  into  ropi 

In  the  article  Pavkment  an  account  is  given  of  ficult  of  access  ]>roved  of  great  iniJM 

the  perrnanont  character  of  some  of  the  paved  not  merely  as  facilitating  tho  transpttrt: 

roads  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  of  some  government  troo]>s  and  stores,  but  sti 

similar  works  a(*complished  by  other  nations,  for  hastening  the  settlement  ojf  the  m 

The  Romans,  from  tho  time  of  Julius  Ga>sar,  ing  londn  by  the  introduction  of  cniigra 

cxhibiteti  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the  im-  thus  adding  largely  to  their  value.    Tl 

portanco  of  roads  and  skill  in  their  construe-  suits  havo  given  no  littlo  encouragci 

tion.    They  oi>enc<l  them  with  vast  expenditure  tho  prosecution  of  similar  enterprise 

of  labor  through  tho  provinces  they  captured,  more  moderate  scalo  by  individual  I:md 

and  maintained  line^  of  communication  of  this  and  companies. — In  laying  out  a  new  n 

character  throughout   southern  and  western  first   requisite  to  secure  tho  most   fa 

Europe,  extending  through  portions  of  Africa  route  is  always  a  reconnoissonce  of  the 

and  Asia.    Tho  islands  of  tno  Mediterranean  between  the  two  termini;  and  the  ob. 
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pt  in  Tieir  in  teleeting  the  ground  are:  Upon  the  great  Holyhead  road  through  the 

»  shortest  distance;    2,  the  most  level  moimtalnons  district  of  N.  WiUes  the  mazimiim 

9 ;  8,  that  hest  adapted  for  a  hard  road  slope  is  1  in  80,  except  at  two  points,  where 

■nd  4,  proximit J  to  the  proper  materials  it  is  respectivelj  1  in  22,  and  for  a  very  short 

Mtmcting  this,  as  beds  of  gravel,  quarries  distance  1  in  17,  and  in  these  the  surface  is 

Iftble  stooe,  Ac.    In  every  selection  of  a  made  particularly  hard  and  smooth.    By  this 

tlieee  points,  and  especially  the  first  two,  precaution  the  same  load  which  is  adapted  to 

U>  be  carefully  considered,  and  compro-  the  other  portions  of  the  road  may  be  taken 

nade  between  them,  according  to  the  judg-  up  these  ascents  without  very  much  greater 

of  the  engineer,  who  is  governed  also  by  exertion  of  the  horses.    On  the  famous  road 

oq>ective  importance  of  the  road  and  the  by  the  Simplon  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  slopes 

it  of  money  that  may  be  expended  upon  on  the  Italian  side  average  1  in  22,  and  on  the 

be  system  of  construction  resembles  uiat  Swiss  side  1  in  17 ;  in  only  one  spot  is  it  so 

id  for  railroads,  requiring  cutting  through  steep  as  1  in  18.    The  width  of  roads  is  very 

>re  elevated  points  and  using  the  material  variable.    The  minimum  was  that  of  the  old 

up  the  adjacent  depressions ;  and  the  Roman  roads,  12  feet  when  straight,  and  16 

Diportant  roads  may  admit  these  of  great  when  crooked;  and  the  maximum  is  rarely 

n>r  the  sake  of  strajghtness  and  easy  more  tiian    100  feet,  which   is  occasionally 

I,  and  may  also  cross  difficult  streams  and  given  to  very  important  highways,  and  of 

es  by  costly  bridges,  when  roads  of  in-  which  nearly  half  is  then  devoted  to  a  wide 

importance  would  pursue  a  more  devious  footpath  on  each  side.    A  wider  space  is  usual- 

vertically  and  horizontally,  for  the  sake  ly  cleared  in  openinga  new  road  than  is  used 

smaUer  outlay  involved.    An  undulating  for  the  road  itself.   This  is  essential  in  a  wood- 

with  slopes  so  gentle  that  the  load  may  ed  country  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air 

lesB  upon  the  horse  or  the  brake  in  de-  for  assisting  to  keep  the  surface  dry,  and  also 

3%  as  from  40  to  70  feet  to  the  mile,  is  to  lessen  theliabilityof  the  way  being  obstruct- 

y  preferable  to  a  dead  level  on  account  ed  by  fallen  trees.    The  United  States  national 

twtter  drainage ;  and  this  degree  of  slope  road  was  opened  80  feet  wide,  but  only  80  feet 

with  the  quality  of  the  roa^  from  1  in  was  finished  for  travelling  on.     Three  rods 

less  on  inferior  roads  to  1  in  40.    K  (49^  feet)  is  a  common  width  in  the  state  of 

*  has  to  be  apphed  to  keep  the  load  from  New  York.    In  England  turnpike  roads  ap- 

iding,  the  advantage  gained  by  gravity  is  proaching  populous  towns  are  required  to  be 

ed  to  this  extent,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  60  feet  wide ;  but  common  carriage  roads  are 

ipensating  for  the  increased  labor  in  ^e  often  only  20  feet.   Two  rods  (88  feet)  is  really 

ly  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  slope  were  wide  enough  for  convenience  of  travel  on  com- 

I  what  is  termed  the  ^^  angle  of  repose.''  mon  country  roads,  allowing  a  foot  path  on  one 
eiding  upon  the  maximum  slopes  that  or  both  sides ;  and  a  road  of  this  width  is  much 
be  allowed,  and  the  deviations  or  zigzags  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  one  spread  out 
adopted  in  order  to  avoid  them,  consid-  over  a  broader  surface.  It  is  often  the  case  that, 
Q  should  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the  however  wide  a  road  is  originally  made,  only 

S  transportation  and  the  loads  that  are  a  limited  belt  along  the  middle  portion  is  kept 

wn  up.    It  is  found  in  round  numbers  in  a  finished  state. — Several  sorts  of  roads  are 

pen  a  slope  of  1  in  44,  or  120  feet  to  the  recognized,  distinguished  by  the  manner  of 

a  horse  can  draw  only  f  as  much  as  he  their  construction.     In  uncultivated  regions, 

pon  &  level ;   on  a  slope  of  1  in  24,  or  the  natural  surface  is  often  used  with  no  other 

et  to  the  mile,  only  ^  as  much  ;  and  on  a  preparation  than  rendering  it  merely  passable 

of  1  in  10,  or  628  feet  to  the  mile,  only  to  wheeled  carriages.     When  the  surface  is 

inch.    These  proportions  of  course  vary  prepared  by  levelling  the  earth,  the  road  is 

he  conditions  of  tiie  road ;  the  smoother  commonly  known  as  a  dug  road  or  earth  road ; 

irder  it  is  the  less  is  the  fHctional  resist-  covered  with  gravel,  it  is  sometimes  known  as 

ind  the  greater  is  the  proportional  share  a  gravel  road,  and  with  broken  stone  as  a 

.vity  in  the  total  resistance  to  be  over-  macadamized  road.    The  preparation  of  earth 

In  general  the  following  rule  is  estab-  roads  consists  chiefly  in  breaking  up  the  sur- 

:  that  the  longitudinal  slopes  of  a  road  face  with  ploughs,  throwing  out  all  coarse  ma- 

i  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  between  1  in  terials,  as  large  stones,  roots,  &c.,  and  with 

I I  in  125,  never  steeper  than  the  former  scrapers  drawn  by  cattle  raising  the  surface  in 
irer  to  a  level  than  the  latter.  Roads  over  the  middle,  so  as  to  present  a  slope  on  each 
leclivities  may  hence  be  advantageously  side  to  the  ditch  excavated  along  the  line.^  Out- 
ted  to  secure  gentle  slopes,  and  it  is  for  side  the  ditch  is  the  foot  path,  when  one  is  pre- 
gineer  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  pared  at  all.  Upon  gravelly  soils  tolerably 
e,  in  order  that  the  greatest  load  may  be  good  roads  are  thus  easily  made ;  if  the  soil  is 
orted  in  the  shortest  time.  In  the  sandy,  an  addition  of  clay  is  beneficial ;  and  if 
I  StAtes  important  roads  have  been  laid  clayey,  of  sand.  In  limestone  districts  earth 
th  maximum  slopes  as  steep  as  1  in  11,  roads  are  good  (saving  the  dust)  in  dry  weath- 
Is  has  been  allowed  to  several  chartered  er ;  but  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  in 
ke  eompanies  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  spring  thaws,  they  are  excessively  mud- 
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dj.  This  is  also  the  case  with  all  soils  abonnd- 
ing  in  vegetable  matter.  Earth  roads  are 
benefited  hj  the  use  of  broad-tired  wheels, 
which  act  as  rollers  to  consolidate  the  surface. 
Upon  the  turnpikes  of  New  York  carriages 
with  6-inch  tires  are  allowed  to  pass  at  half 
the  ordinary  toll;  those  with  9-inch  wheels 
pay  only  one  fonrtli ;  and  those  with  12-inch 
tires  go  free.  The  best  gravel  roads  are  made 
with  a  natural  mixture  of  pebbles  and  earth 
sifted,  rejecting  all  that  will  not  go  through 
holes  of  H  or  2  inches,  and  all  that  does 
go  through  }-inch  holes.  A  covering  of  the 
selected  portions  should  bo  spread  over  the 
earth  road  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  after 
it  has  been  well  rolled  or  travelled  upon  for 
some  time  while  the  ruts  have  been  continually 
filled  as  they  appeared,  another  coating  of  8  or 
4  inches  is  added  and  treated  like  the  first,  and 
finally  a  third.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this 
and  all  other  roads  is  to  obtain  the  smoothest 
and  hardest  surface.  The  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  following  results  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  tlio  force  of  traction  exerted 
upon  difierent  roads  to  move  forward  the  same 
wagon  and  load,  altogether  weighing  21  cwt., 
given  by  ParnoU  in  liia  ''Treatise  on  Koads'': 


Kind  of  road. 

Rc»UUiK« 

Prop«rtioB 

rroportiooal 
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Ornvel  laltl  on  earth 

1  17  IM. 

'  l« 

1 

Broken  ttnnc  mad 

65    ** 

1 1 
'34 

s 

I>o.  oa  pATwl  foundatiuQ  . . 

46    - 

1» 
11 

a 

Wull  nuule  pavement 

33    ** 

''ll 

4k 

Rest  itoee  traf  kirars 

18^  « 

"if 

11 

Best  form  of  raUroa'<l 

8    " 

IS 

— ^Tho  broken  stone  n^ads  are  made  either  uj)- 
on  prepared  earth  road  surface,  which  is  first 
thoroughly  dniined,  or  upon  a  ]»aved  founda- 
tion. The  former  is  the  ])lan  of  Macadam,  who 
was  the  first  in  England  to  make  roads  of  an- 
gular fra^nents  of  stone,  and  the  latter  is  the 
phm  of  Mr.  Telft)rd,  who  constructed  the  great 
road  already  referred  to  between  Holyhead 
and  Shrewsbur}*.  Each  system  has  had  strong 
advocates,  and  tlie  best  roads  in  use  are  formed 
ufter  one  or  the  other  plan.  The  stones  em- 
I'loyed  by  Macadnni  are  hard  and  tough  varie- 
ties, such  as  are  not  readily  pulverized  by  the 
wear  of  wheels.  lia<alt  and  other  rocks  con- 
taining hornblende  furnish  the  best  sorts. 
Hard-burned  bricks  or  balls  of  clay,  specially 
prepare<l,  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  also  tho 
cinaers  of  iron  furnaces.  The  n)Uffh  materials 
are  brought  to  the  lino  of  the  road  and  depos- 
ited along  the  si<le,  where  they  are  broken  by 
hand  hammers,  tlie  workmen  sitting  down  and 
placinjr  each  lar^o  frairnient  upon  a  Mock  bc- 
fi>re  them  to  roeeive  the  ]>low  of  the  hammer. 
It  is  recoinmendrd  to  furni>h  each  laborer  with 
a  gauge,  made  of  an  iron  ring  2V  inches  in  di- 
ameter inserted  in  a  handle,  and  to  require  that 
each  fragment  should  pass  throuirh  it.  Tho 
largi»st  of  these  should  weigh  a!)f>ut  6  oz.,  .and 
in  w^mo  in«itaneos  this  weight  h;i«*  been  made 
the  test.  Some  authorities  reeoiiiiiiend  2  inclies 
and  others  1|  as  preferable  to  larger  sizes. 


The  smaller  the  fhigmenta  the  qnicker  t 
becomes  hard  in  use ;  but  to  produce  a 
ly  consolidated  bed,  the  average  i>iec4 
not  be  much  below  the  sizes  named.  M 
rejected  all  the  splinters  and  finer  fra; 
but  the  French  engineers  prefer  to  ha^ 
intermixed.  The  road  sooner  l>ecome9 
with  them ;  but  it  is  objected  that  they 
and  retain  water  in  the  lower  portions 
covering,  and  this  freezing  and  thawing 
up  tho  crust,  while  without  the  fine  ni 
these  portions  find  a  firm  bearing  amon; 
selves.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
dust  made  by  the  surface  wear  must 
way  into  the  interstices  below,  and  tl 
is  necessary  to  produce  tho  water-tight : 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the 
stono  covering.  The  application  of  the 
upon  the  well  drained  bed  is  first  niai 
layer  3  inches  deep  of  clean  fragments, 
in  dry  weather,  and  left  to  become  neai 
solidated  by  travel,  attention  in  the  me 
being  directed  to  filling  the  ruts  as  tl 
produced.  "When  worn  nearly  smooth,  t 
layer  of  the  same  thickness  is  to  be  add 
this  should  be  done  in  wet  weather  or  ^ 
application  at  the  same  time  of  water, 
two  beds  will  then  better  unite.  Wher 
properly  worn,  a  third  coat  should  be 
and  for  roads  of  heavy  travel  a  fourth 
required.  Hy  this  method  a  solid  crus 
tained  in  tho  shortest  time  and  with  tl 
wearing  down  of  the  material;  while 
whole  thickness  of  9  or  12  inches  wi 
on  at  once,  tho  stones  by  their  mo 
among  themselves  would  be  worn  into 
cal  shapes,  and  be  gradually  rtniutvd  to  | 
without  binding  together  to  form  a  sol 
Very  heavy  rollers  may  bo  advantai 
used  to  hasten  the  consolidation,  and 
gravel  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  ad 
the  surface  of  the  broken  stono  coveri 
rolled  in.  Tfiis  should  be  done  after  a 
er  or  with  tho  application  of  water, 
a  season  when  the  road  itself  must  1 
From  tho  middle  portion  the  road  is 
with  a  gentle  sIojm?  to  each  si<le.  jn 
fieient  to  shed  the  water  that  falls  with 
lowing  it  to  form  switt  current*.  Th 
j)erfert  roads  are  furnished  with  a  s 
drain  each  side,  and  outside  of  these  ar< 
f(»ot  paths,  beyond  whieh  are  the  main 
for  the  road,  reacliing  considerably  bol 
level,  and  receiving  under  the  foot  pa 
drainage  of  tho  road  itself.  These  ron 
however  varv  in  ditlerent  cireumst:in 
road,  for  instance,  )>assing  along  the  si< 
steep  hill  is  well  made  tosb»pe  toward  i. 
and  tho  ditch  to  pa<s  along  that  side,  ai 
sional  sluiceway  leadint;  under  tho  n»ad 
ch.irge  tho  waters  down  the  declivity.  , 
should  also  be  made  in  tho  hillside  abo 
level  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  water  that 
otlierwist*  w:ish  di>wn  upon  it.  The  roa 
c<iinpleted  is  kept  in  onlcr  (mly  by  coi 
care.    The  dust  formed  by  tho  wearing 
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^•ek  nd  of  the  hones?  feet  ahoDld  be  bleflome  and  expensive  to  keep  m  repAir,  and 
J  inrepc  o£^  and  wherever  ruts  and  their  use  was  soon  generallv  abandoned. — 
Bs  apfMMT  ther  should  be  at  once  re-  Among  the  most  important  works  rehiting  to 
J  nllngr  in  fresh  stones  after  a  rain,  roadsare  Macadam-s  '*  System  of  Roadmaking*' 
^  ibould  never  be  pnt  on  at  once  to  a  (London,  1825) ;  Pamell's  ^'  Treatise  on  Roads^' 
cpth  than  the  thirkneaft  of  a  ringle  (London,  1838);  Telford  s  reports  to  parlia- 
hea  worn  so  as  to  have  nnited  with  ment  on  the  Holyhead  road  (London) ;  Penfold 
more  may  be  added.  When  a  road  ^*  On  Making  and  Repairing  Roads*'  (London, 
chly  made  and  well  drained,  it  is  esti-  1835) ;  Poncelet,  M€€<inique  indu9trUU$  (Paris, 
it  the  labor  of  one  man  is  required  on  1841)  ;  Morin,  Aide-memoire  de  meeanique 
ale«  for  the  first  3  years,  and  on  every  (Paris,  1843) ;  Gayffier,  Manuel  dee  ponte  ei 
or  the  next  2  years,  to  keep  it  in  or-  ehaueeeee  (Paris,  1844);  Gillespie,  *'Mannal  of 
pKttding  loose  stones  in  the  hollows,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Roadmaking^ 
hem  from  the  middle,  opening  the  (Sth  ed..  ^ew  York,  1858). 
k«.  The  6th  year  it  may  be  necessary  RO^VD  RUNNER,  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
refkcirs  by  restoring  to  the  road  its  ish  name  {corr€camino\  conunonly  applied  to  a 
cr£ace  o(mline«  raising  the  middle  and  large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family,  smd 
own  the  sides :  and  to  make  the  new  genus  geoeoceyx  (TTagler).  The  biU  is'  long, 
vnite  with  the  old,  the  surface  may  strong,  dightly  compressed,  and  curved  at  the 
Ht  broken  up  or  lifted  with  short  tip;  the  head  has  an  erectile  crest;  on  the 
'^otd's  road  differs  from  Macadam's  lores  and  at  base  of  bill  the  feathers  are  stiff 
,  the  foundation.  A  level  bed  is  first  and  bristly ;  nostrils  long  and  linear ;  naked 
.  and  apon  this  is  laid  a  firm  pavement  colored  skin  around  and  behind  eyes;  lids  cili- 
L  set  on  edge  lengthwise  across  the  ated :  wings  very  short  and  concave,  the  ter- 
be  stones  are  not  to  exceed  across  tials  as  long  as  the  primaries ;  tarsi  very  stout 
>er  or  narrowest  edge  a  width  of  4  and  longer  than  toes ;  tail  longer  than  head 
In  the  middle  of  the  road  they  should  and  body,  of  10  narrow,  much  graduated  feath- 
bes  deep ;  at  9  feet  from  the  centre  ers.  The  genus  occurs  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
b  shouJd  be  5  inches ;  at  12  feet,  4  California,  and  numbers  2  species,  of  which 
lad  at  15  feet,  8  inches.  The  upper  the  one  found  within  the  limits  of  the  ITnited 
boukl  be  dressed  with  hammers,  and  States  is  the  G.  Califomianue  (WagL),  the  hoU* 
depressions  be  filled  with  stone  chips  lalotl  of  the  Mexicans,  the  paiaano  (country- 
idiced  in  by  hand  with  the  hammer,  man)  of  the  Spanish,  and  cnaparrol  cock  of 
iahed.  a  comparatively  smooth  convex  the  miners.  It  is  from  20  to  24  inches  lone, 
I  presented,  about  4  inches  higher  in  with  an  alar  extent  of  20,  and  a  bill  of  n^oiy 
le  than  at  the  edges  of  the  road.  The  2  inches ;  the  general  color  above  is  dull  me- 
9rtion  of  the  pavement  18  feet  wide,  tallic  olivaceous  green,  each  feather  broadly 
covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with  edged  with  white  near  the  end,  with  a  black- 
tones  not  more  than  2^  inches  in  di-  ish  tinge  on  tlie  neck ;  on  the  sides  and  under 
lad  as  nearly  cubical  in  form  as  prac-  surface  of  neck  the  white  feathers  have  a  cen- 
and  after  this  coating  has  been  con-  tral  black  streak ;  the  under  parts  are  pure 
by  travel,  attention  being  all  the  time  white  ;  primaries  tipped  with  white ;  central 
to  keeping  the  surface  smooth  and  tail  feathers  olive  brown,  the  rest  dark  green 
ig  the  formation  of  ruts,  another  layer  edged  and  tipi>ed  with  white ;  top  of  head 
hes  of  stone  is  added.  The  paved  blackish  blue.  It  is  called  road  runner  from 
a  each  side  are  to  be  covered  with  its  frequenting  the  highways,  along  which  it 
cofie^  c«r  well  cleansed  strong  gravel,  runs  faster  than  the  fleetest  horse ;  as  the 
,  depth  that  the  road  shall  be  6  inches  outer  hind  toe  is  reversible  and  very  flexible, 
t  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The  it  can  be  equally  well  adapted  for  perching  or 
the  materials  should  then  be  covered  climbing  and  for  running ;  when  it  is  directed 
EDiling  of  li  inches  in  depth  of  good  backward,  tho  bird  proceeds  by  irregular  but 
■ee  from  clay  or  earth.  AVhile  such  vigorous  hops,  and  when  forward  by  a  smooth 
^  best  adapted  for  country  highways,  running  pace.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  living 
not  so  well  suited  for  the  thorough-  chiefly  upon  tho  ground,  but  able  to  spring  up 
irge  towns,  on  account  of  the  dust  they  8  or  10  feet  very  suddenly  in  pursuit  of  food, 
under  incessant  travel,  and  the  fre-  and  when  alarmed  flying  with  a  light  and 
«irs  they  would  there  require.  Paved  quick  motion  for  about  100  yards  when  it  can- 
wer  best  for  cities.  (Sec  Pavement.)  not  run  into  some  protecting  thorny  chapar- 
rottds  were  in  high  repute  for  a  time,  ral :  it  is  usually  seen  in  shady,  bu^hy,  and  soli- 
the  years  1840  and  1S50,  in  the  United  tary  places.  The  food  consists  of  insects. 
They  were  formed  by  spiking  3-ineh  especially  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  snails,  liz- 
and  other  cheap  planks  down  to  longi-  anls.  and  small  mammals :  it  is  t;imed  by  the 
Keepers,  which  were  imbedded  in  the  Mexiciins.  and  kept  about  their  houses  to  rid 
d.  When  new  they  made  an  excel-  tliem  of  vennin.  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
oth  floor,  over  which  horses  could  It  digs  with  the  bill  and  scratches  witli  the 
J  besTT  loads ;  but  they  proved  tron*  feet,  and  seems  to  form  one  of  the  connecting 
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links  between  Boansorial  and  rasorial  birds.  1748.    His  true  name  was  Bobert  ICac] 

The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  which,  after  the  outlawry  of  the  clai 

the  eggs  are  3  and  whitish.    The  natives  of  gregor  bj  the  Scottish  i>arliament  in  1< 

Oalilbmia  believe  that  this  bird  collects  the  changed  for  that  of  his  mother,  Cai 

cacti  armed  with  barbed  and  sharp  spines,  and  Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1715  he 

forms  with  them  a  circle  around  any  serpents  dealer  in  cattle ;  but  having  joiued  tl 

it  may  find  asleep  or  basking  in  the  sun,  and  tender  he  gave  his  enemy,  the  duke  o 

that  tiie  reptile,  unable  to  escape,  dies  from  the  trose,  an  excuse  for  seizing  his  lands, 

effects  of  its  own  bite  or  pierced  by  the  sharp  taliated  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the 

spines.    The  G.  affinU  (Ilartl.),  from  Mexico,  For  many  years  he  continued  to  levj 

is  a  smaller  and  lighter  colored  species.    These  mail  upon  his  enemies  in  spite  of  the  pi 

birds,  though  hardly  ever  used  for  food,  are  of-  of  a  British  garrison  near  his  resiae 

ten  chased  on  fleet  horses,  affording  great  sport  Aberfoylc.    His  name  and  exploits  ha 

in  an  open  country,  but  are  rarely  overtaken.  vived  to  the  present  time,  chiefly  throv 

ROANE.    I.  A  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  in-  instrumentality  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  <rf 

tersectcd  by  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and  novel,  '^  Rob  Roy,^^  ho  is  the  hero. 
De  Kalb  rivers ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,809,  of  whom        ROBB£RY,  in  law,  a  felonious  tak 

72  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  money  or  goods,  of  any  value,  from  the 

and  in  the  N.  part  mountainous,  and  tiie  soil  of  another  or  in  his  presence,  against  h 

productive.    Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.    Cap-  by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear.     Tht 

ital,  Oalifornia.    II.  An  K  co.  of  Tenn.,  inter-  acteristic  feature  of  this  offence,  and  that 

tected  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  drained  by  makes  the  distinctive  difference  between 

its  branches,  the  Clinch  and  Holston ;   area,  simple  larceny  from  the  person  (or  bet' 

about  600  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,735,  of  robber  and  a  cutpurse  or  common  thieO 

whom  1,748  were  slaves.    Along  the  W.  bor-  violence  and  fear  attending  its  pcrpeti 

der  there  is  a  range  of  tlie  Cumberland  moun-  and  therefore  it  makes  no  material  difl 

tains.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  pro-  whether  the  thing  taken  be  of  great  oi 

ductions  in  1850  were  595,296  bushels  of  In-  value,  though  it  must  be  of  some  real  va] 

dian  corn,  137,440  of  oats,  20,026  of  wheat,  otherwise  it  is  no  larceny  and  consequei 

87,149  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,121  lbs.  of  tobacco,  robbery ;  and  there  must  also  be  an  acta 

and  187,519  of   butter.    There  were  2  grist  ing  of  something,  for  the  violence  and  ] 

mills,  8  tanneries,  87  churches,  and  4,182  pupils  in  fear  fdone  would  amount  only  to  an  i 

attending]:  public  schools.    Capital,  Kingston.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  money  or  pi 

ROANOKE,  a  river  formed  at  Clarksville,  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  per 

Mecklenburg  co.,  Ya.,  a  sliort  distimce  N.  of  manual  possession  of  the  owner  in  order 

North  Carolina,  by  tlie  junction  of  the  Dan  stituto  tuis  offence.    If  it  be  taken  in  1 

and  Staunton.     It  flows  £.  S.  E.,  entering  tual  presence  of  the  owner,  and  violei 

North  Carolina,  and  at  Weldon,  the  head  of  offered  to  his  person,  or  he  be  put  in  f 

steamboat    navigation,  it   meets   tide  water,  the  purt)ose  of  accomplishing  such  a  ) 

There  are  falls  here  which  prevent  further  this  amounts  to  the  same  tiling ;  as  if, 

ascent  for  the  larger  vea^oU,  but  small  boats  stance,  a  robber  should  assault  a  man  an 

by  means  of  a  canal  can  proceed  some  distance  mand  him  to  deliver  up  his  purse,  but  i 

up  both  the  Dan  and  Staunton.    From  Weldon  of  doing  so  the  owner  should  throw  it 

it  holds  a  S.  E.  course  for  about  150  m.,  when  it  from  him,  and  the  robber  should  then  ; 

enters  Albemarle  sound  at  the  mouth  of  Cho-  up  and  carry  it  off  in  his  presence,  this 

wan  river.    Its  length  from  the  Junction  is  be  as  much  a  robbery  as  if  he  had  taken  i 

about  260  m.,  but  including  either  the  Dan  or  the  owner's  person.    But  the  taking, 

Staunton  it  would  be  nearly  500.    It  has  a  from  the  per-ion,  must  be  in  the  actual  pi 

rapid  current,  and  b  obstructed  in  its  early  of  the  owner;  for  if  not,  it  is  simply  li 

course  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  robber  mast  also  have  absolute  poa 

BOANOKE,  a  S.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by  of  the  property,  even  though  such  po* 

Staunton  river,  lK)rdered  S.  £.  by  the  Hlue  continue  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  Xi 

ridge,  and  N.  W.  by  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies ;  plete  the  offence ;  and  in  a  case  where 

area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,048,  of  [)eared  that  the  prisoner  stopped  the  proa 

whom  2,643  were  slaves.    It  occupies  part  of  who  was  carrying;  a  feather  bed  on  his 

the  great  Virginia  valley,  and  has  a  very  fer-  ders,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  it  down 

tile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  were  235,-  would  shoot  him;  that  the  prosecutor  li 

760  buHhels  of  Indian  com,  104.134  of  wheat,  bed  on  the  ground  as  commanded,  but 

103,643  of  oata,  dti2,G82  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  the  prisoner  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  i 

18,289  of  wool.    The  value  of  real  estate  in  it  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  ho  was 

1856  was  $2,958,664,  showing  an  increase  of  bended;  the  judges  held  that  the  offen 

67  per  cent,  since  1H50.    It  U  intersected  bv  not  comi)leted,  for  he  had  gained  no  poai 

the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  which  of  the  property.    So  if  a  robber  cuts  th< 

paHses  through  the  capital,  Halem.  from  the  owner's  girdle  with  the  intent  t 

BOB  BOY  (literally,  Bobert  the  Bed),  a  it,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  for  sod 

Scottish  freebooter,  bom  aboat  1660,  died  in  son,  as  by  being  interrupted,  he  does  nc 
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idierwifle  obtain  possession  of  it,  this  oontemporaiy  with  the  yiolenoe  or  the  imme- 

Bcient  to  complete  the  offence.    Yet  diate  effect  of  it;  as,  if  a  robber,  finding  bnt  a 

ion  is  once  actnalljr  guned,  it  is  not  small  snmof  monejabont  a  man^s  person,  com- 

Lhat  it  should  continue ;  and  though  pel  him  to  swear  under  a  threat  of  death  in  case 

."ason  the  robber  should  return  the  of  non-compliance  to  bring  him  a  larger  siin^ 

»len  the  next  moment  after  receiving  which  the  man  does,  this  is  robbery,  because 

absolntelr  or  conditionally,  yet  this  the  terror  caused  by  such  a  menace  is  upon  him 

liter  the  crime,  or  render  its  consum-  at  the  time  of  hfs  making  tbe  payment,  and 

S9  cc»mp]ete.    A  sudden  snatching  of  was  the  cause  of  his  doing  so. — ^The  payment 

om  the  hand  or  person  of  another  is  of  money  or  deliyery  of  goods  by  the  owner, 

i  taking  by  force  and  through  fear  as  under  the  fear  of  having  h&  property  destroyed, 

titute  robbery,  unless   it  occasions  is  robbery  in  the  receiver.     AtiH  it  is  an  im- 

injury  to  the  party  from  whom  it  is  portant  nile,  that  the  violence  is  sufficient  to 

or  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  make  the  crime  robbery,  although  it  coneost 

^aken ;  for  here  there  is  no  putting  in  entirely  of  a  threat  to  disgrace  a  person.    The 

though  a  certain  degree  of  force  may  menace  of  accusing  one  of  a  dreadful  crime 

he  theft  is  accomplished  rather  with-  which  would  endanger  his  personal  safety,  or 

L^rainst  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  the  fear  of  losing  one^s  character  or  situation 

he  dexterity  of  the  thief  and  the  sud-  by  such  a  charge,  is  equivalent  to  the  fear  of 

•isc  of  the  party  than  by  open  force  personal  and  immediate  violence ;  and  to  ex- 

'.     But  where  an  earring  was  so  sud-  tort  money  by  such  means  is  robbery.  But  the 

led  from  a  lady^s  ear  that  she  had  fear  thus  excited  must  not  only  be  such  as  will 

me  nor  opportunity  for  resistance,  it  suffice  to  influence  or  even  to  constrain  the  or- 

e  with  such  violence  that  her  ear  was  dinary  action  of  the  will ;  but  it  must  entirely 

:om    through,  the   perpetrator  was  and  immediately  control  and  overpower  it,  and 

ty  of  robbery.    So,  too,  where  the  render  the  party  incapable  through  terror  or 

Hatched  at  a  sword  which  was  hang-  confusion  of  resisting  the  demand.    For  thia 

entleman*s  side,  who  seeing  the  thiefs  reason,  in  a  case  where  the  prosecutor,  who 

immediately  laid  hold  of  it  himself,  was  threatened  with  having  such  a  charge  made 

n  a  struggle  for  its  possession  took  against  him  unless  he  complied  with  the  pria- 

weon  the  two,  which  ended  in  the  oncr^s  demand,  did  not  piut  with  his  money 

obtaining  the  sword,  this  was  held  to  immediately  upon  the  tnreat  being  made  to 

T.     The  violence  and  putting  in  fear,  him,  but   on  the  contrary  did  so  after  the 

.  most  precede  the  talong.    If  a  man  party  making  tlie  threat  had  left  him,  and 

sals  any  thing  from  the  person,  though  afforded  him  sufficient  time  in  which  to  con- 

ird  retains  possession  of  it  by  violence  sider  the  matter,  and  apply  for  asmstance  if 

midating  the  owner,  this  is  not  rob-  he  desired  so  to  do,  and  after  he  had  consulted 

the  fear  is  subsequent  to  the  larceny,  with  a  friend  who  was  actually  present  when 

olence  subsequently  used,  even  with  he  paid  the  money,  hero  it  was  considered  that 

the  same  thing,  will  operate  so  as  to  the  prosecutor  was  not  impressed  with  such  ter- 

hat  into  robbery  which  was  before  ror  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  resisting  the 

ny.     But  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  demand ;  that  there  was  not  the  continiung 

ny  previous  warning,  and  then  strip-  fear  which  could  operate  in  canstantem  virum 

I  property  while  senseless,  though  he  from  the  time  when  the  money  was  demanded 

properly  be  said  to  have  been  pre-  until  it  was  paid ;  and  consequently  there  was 

it  in  fear,  yet  it  would  be  a  robbery ;  neither  the  actual  nor  constructive  violence 

>lence  used  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 

haracter  which  would  have  excited  robbery.    Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 

«t  apprehensions  in  his  mind  had  his  fear  should  be  of  violence  to  the  party  robbed.  If 

sess  remained.    If  the  \iolenco  be  the  threat  is  made  against  a  man^s  wife  or  chUd, 

Jy  ii5ed  undercolor  of  some  legal  or  other  person  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties  of 

g ;  or  if  money  be  forcibly  extorted  blood  or  affection,  and  he  gives  money  to  the 

rtence  of  a  purchase  or  sale ;  or  if  a  robber  for  the  sake  of  saving  such  person  from 

in  a  menacing  manner,  as  with  a  immediate  danger  or  violence,  this  would  be  as 
'ord  in  his  hand,  and  receives  alms  much  a  robbery  as  if  the  violence  were  offered  to 
party  through  the  apprehensions  re-  the  party  himself.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that 
is  personal  safety  which  the  appear-  the  robbery  should  be  the  sole  and  original  mo- 
actions  of  the  beggar  naturally  excite  tive  of  the  person  making  use  of  the  violence, 
id :  in  an  these  cases  it  will  still  bo  if  the  violence  so  used  led  to  this  result ;  as, 

Thus,  where  the  prisoner  forcibly  where  a  man  feloniously  assaulted  a  woman, 

Abel  and  a  half  of  wheat  worth  8*.  who,  without  any  demand  on  his  part  to  that 

oman^  and  compelled  her  to  accept  effect,  offered  him  money  which  he  took,  yet 

,  threatening  to  idll  her  if  she  refus-  continued  to  treat  her  with  violence,  for  the 

iras  held  to  be  robbery  by  all  the  accomplishment  of  his  original  purpose,  until 

.  Ungiand.    It  is  not  necessary  that  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  others,  *^'*,Y^ 

ry  of  the  money  or  goods  bLoxM  be  held  to  be  a  robbery,  for  the  woman,  terrified 
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by  the  prisoner's  behavior,  offered  the  monej  ^  BOBERT,  Hopold,  a  French  pain 

to  save  nerself  from  further  Tiolonoe,  which  she  in  La  Chaux-de-Fond,  in  the  canton 

wonld  not  hare  given  voluntarily  otherwise. —  chatol,  Switzerland,  May  18.  1794,  du 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  own  hand  in  Venice,  Marcn  20,  183t' 

restitution  of  stolon  goods  could  be  awarded  studying  under  David,  ho  proceeded 

upon  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  the  the  age  of  24  to  Rome,  where,  xim 

suit  of  the  king  only,  and  the  owner  could  only  friends  or  patrons,  he  pursued  his 

obtain  restitution  by  an  appeal  of  robbery,  singular  enthusiasm.    He  was  a  labor 

wldch  was  the  suit  of  the  party;  but  this  has  assiduous  piunter,  rejecting  picture  i 

long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  subsequent  statutes  ture  which  seemed  to  him  unequal  to 

have  remedied  the  defect.     Formerly,  when  a  ject,  and  occupying  in  some  inst;m 

robbery  or  other  felony  had  been  committed  in  upon  a  single  work.    His  production 

England,  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  raised,  which  cessarily  few,  but  in  their  particula 

was  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing  ment,  the  delineation  of  Italian  life, 

with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons.     In  this  vailed  in  modern  art.     His  master} i 

hue  and  cry  all  persons,  both  officers  and  pri-  the  *'  Reapers,"  exhibited  in  Pari>  in  ; 

vate  individuals,  were  called  upon  to  join ;  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  the  **  Xeai)olitai 

no  hue  and  cry  was  deemed  sufficient  unless  visatoro,"  the  ^^  Madonna  deir  Aroo,' 

made  with  both  horsemen  and  footmen.    In  or-  *'  Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic.'^     In  t 

der  that  such  hue  and  cry  should  be  the  more  part  of  his  life  ho  conceived  a  rom; 

effectually  made,  the  hundred  was  bound  to  hopeless  passion  for  a  beantiful  woinai 

answer  for  all  robberies  therein  committe<l  un-  under  the  influence  of  which   ho   c< 

less  they  captured  the  felon ;  and  this  respon-  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat, 

sibility  is  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  action  ROBERTS,   David,  a  British  art 

against  the  hundred  for  any  loss  by  robbery,  in  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  0<t. 

if  the  robber  was  taken,  the  hundred  stood  ex-  In  early  life  he  was  a  house  painter,  n 

cused;  but  otherwise  the  party  robbed  was  en-  removing  to  London  in  1821  he  devo 

titled  to  prosecute  them  by  a  special  action  on  self  for  several   years  to  scene  pain 

the  case  for  damages  equivalent  to  his  loss.    In  1832-^3  he  visited  Spain,  and  upon  li 

order  further  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of  published  a  volume  of  lithograi>hic  < 

robbers,  certain  rewards  were  offered  to  such  **  Spanish  sketches,"  which  broujrht  ] 

&s  would  bring  them  to  justice,  by  various  acts  considerable  notice.     Subsequently,  < 

of  parliament,  one  of  which  enacted  "  that  such  tour  through  Syria  and  Egypt  and  ot 

as  apprehend  a  highwayman  and  prosecute  him  ern  countries,  ho  made  a  nuinl>cr  of 

to  conviction  shall  receive  a  reward  of  £40  ble  drawings,  lithographic  facsimiles  < 

from  the  public,  to  be  piud  to  them  by  the  were  publishe<l  in  splendid  style  ui 

sheriff,  together  with  tlie  horse,  furniture,  arms,  title  of  **  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Mun 

money,  and  other  goods  taken  upon  the  person  bia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia''  (4  vols,  fol., 

of  such  robber,  saving  only  the  rights  of  any  In  1841   he  was  elected  a  royal  acac 

I>ersons  from  whom  the  same  may  have  bs^^en  and  during  the  last  20  years  he  has  |»r 

stolen." — Robbery  has  always  been  considered  number  of  views  of  celebrated   plac 

a  crime  of  an  aggravated  nature,  especially  architectural  and  other  aceess<)ries.  w 

when  committed    with   dangerous   or  deadly  much  admired.    Some  of  tliem  are  of  h 

weapons,  and   was   formerly   punished    with  including  **  Ruins  of  the  Great  Teinf'le 

great  rigor  and  severity.     Until  comparatively  nak,''  **  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 

recent  times  robbery  wjis  indeed  punished  with  *'  Rome,'-  &c.    As  a  painter  of  arch 

death,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  even  though  interiors  he  is  considered  without  a  riv^ 

the  amount  stolen  wonld,  if  unaccompanied  by  English  artists.     Of  late  years  he  has 

violence,  have  amounted  only  to  petit  larceny,  principally  the  interiors  of  continental 

This  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law ;  but  the  Occasionally  he  has  attempted  such  su 

progress  of  civilization,  which   has  restricted  *'The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  of 

capital  punishment  to  a  few  crimes,  has  modi-  large  colored  lithograph  has  been   i>i 

fied  the  penalty  for  robl)ery,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  ''  Inauguration  of  the  Exhibit! 

to  impri.Monment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  Nations,"  painted  for  the  queen, 

according  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  ROBERTSOX.    I.  A  N.  co.  of  Te 

degree  of  the  crime.  doring  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  Sycanioi 

ROBBIN'S,  AsniR,  an  American  statesman,  and    drained    by  tributaries  of   C'uii 

bom  in  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  in  1757,  died  in  river;  area,  about  600  hj.  m. ;    poj). 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  ^i.*).  1.^45.     He  was  gradu-  15,265,  of  whom  4.H01  were  hl.;vis. 

ated  at  Yale  college  in  1782,  was  tutor  in  Rhode  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fer 

Island  college,  now  Brown  university,  and  es-  The  productions  in  l85o  were  SoiS.Ol." 

tablished  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Newport,  R.  I.  of  Indian  corn,  115,304  of   oat-i,  .*U 

He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  bo-  wheat,  36,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1 

tween  1^<2.')  and  1839  was  one  of  the  IT.  S.  Si'na-  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  5  gri-t  mil 

tors  from 'Rhode  Island.    Hewa^  an  impres.Hivo  mills,  7  tanneries,  and  2,248  pupiN  a 

speaker  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  public  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  U 
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ind    Kentnckj  railroad,  which   pasaea  Bcottiah  Hiatory  preyiona  to  that  Period,  and 

h  the  capital,  Sprin^eld.    II.  A  central  an  Appendix  containing  Original  Papera*'  (2 

rexa»,  bordered  W.hy  the  Brazos  and  E.  vols.  4to.).    This  work  gained  him  the  friena- 

Nayaaoto,  and  drained  bj  their  branch-  ship  of  many  eminent  men,  including  Hnme 

!tM,  about  900  aq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  and   Horace  Walpole.     He  was  now  made 

«f  whom  2,258  were  slaves.    It  has  a  chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  in  1761 

:aarface,  covered  with  forest  and  prairie,  a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  1762  principal 

KCoeraUy  fertile  soil,  with  some  very  rich  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  minister 

i  lands.     The  productions  in  1850,  smce  of  the  old  Greyfriars,  and  in  1764  historio- 

Ha  popalation  has  been  greatly  increased,  grapher  of  Scotland  with  a  salary  of  £200. 

:h995  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,865  of  About  this  time  he  entertained  the  project  of 

poutoes,  429  bales  of  cotton,  and  18,470  writing  the  history  of  England ;  but  after  the 

butter.     Capital,  Owensvillo.  resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  his 

^ERTSON,  Frederic  William,  an  Eng-  friend,  he  gave  it  up.    In  1769  appeared  "  The 

srmnan,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  3,  1816,  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 

I  Brighton,  Aug.  16,  1858.    He  studied  V.,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society 

nbargh   and  Oxford,  took  orders  (al-  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 

.  hid  first  inclination  had  been  for  the  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century^'  (8 

to  which  both  his  father  and  grand-  vols.  4to.),  which  became  very  popular,  and 

belonged,  and  in  which  he  waa  offered  was  translated  into  several  languages.    In  1777 

oiagion),  and  waa  a  curate  sucoessively  the  ^^  History  of  America^'  (2  vols.  4to.)  was 

ichester,  Cheltenham,  and  Oxford.    In  published.    He  afterward  advocated  the  repeal 

ke  became  minister  of  Trinity  chapel,  of  some  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 

on,  where  his  eloquence  and  originality  which,  though  abolished  in  England,  still  exist- 

attracted  a  crowded  and  intellectual  cd  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  riots  which  ensued 

ce.    The  condition  of  the  laboring  class-  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  an  attack  upon  his 

ply  interested  him,  and  he  organized  a  house  was  threatened,    lie  now  retired  from 

ig  men^B  institute,  before  which  he  de-  public  life,  but  M^or  RennePs  ^^  Memoirs  of  a 

aeveral  lectures.    The  violent  dcnun-  Map  of  Hindostan^'  led  him  into  a  train  of  in- 

B  of  some  of  his  sentiments  by  religious  quiry,  the  fruits  of  which  were  given  to  the  pub- 

ipers  and  persons  outside  of  his  congre-  lie  in  1701  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  An  Historical 

acting  on  a  naturally  feeble  constitu-  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
kastened  his  death.  A  volume  of  his  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of 
ires  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics,"  and  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery 
nea  of  his  sermons  (12mo.),  have  been  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  (4to.).  The  life  of 
moDsly  published-  at  intervals,  the  ear-  Dr.  Robertson  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart 
which  have  already  passed  through  nu-  ROBERVAL,  Gilles  Pebsone  or  Pebsonieb 
I  editions  in  England  and  America.  de,  a  French  geometer,  bom  in  1602  in  a  village 
JERTSON,  WiujAM,  a  Scottish  historian,  of  Beauvaisis  from  which  he  took  his  surname, 
t  Borthwick,  Edinburghshire,  Sept.  19,  died  in  1675.  Repairing  to  Paris  in  1627,  he 
lied  at  Grange  house,  near  Edinburgh,  was  4  years  later  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
l,  1793.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  losophy  in  the  college  of  Maitro  Gervais,  and  in 
1  was  frraduated  at  the  university  of  Ed-  1632  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
li. When  20  years  old  he  was  licensed  lege  of  France.  A  bold  and  original  thinker, 
cb,  and  in  1743  was  presented  to  the  liv-  he  devised  methods  by  which  problems  then 
ISladsmuir  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1745  considered  diflScnlt  were  solved  with  compara- 
nteered  to  serve  in  the  army  against  the  tive  ease,  and  partly  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  the  pretender.    He  early  became  a  ofthefluxionary  or  differential  calculus.  He  waa 

marked  influence  in  the  general  assem-  one  of  the  oripnal  members  of  the  academy 

the  church  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  sciences  established  by  Colbert  in  1666.    Ho 

leading  advocates  of  lay  patronage,  figured  as  one  ofthe  opponents  of  Descartes,  and 

at  that  time  was  the  great  dividing  proved  himself  a  violent  and  unfair  adversary. 
n.     In  1755  the  only  sermon  of  his  ever        ROBESON,  a  S.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on 

ed  came  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  S.  C,  watered  by  the  Lumber  and  Little  Pedee 

>n  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ's  rivers ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

ance,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Sue-  15,490,  of  whom  5,456  were  slaves.    It  has  a 

^  bis  Religion,  Considered."    In  1757  nearly  level  surface  and  a  generally  sandy  soil. 

son  appeared  as  the  defender  of  Home,  The  productions  in  1850  were  827,257  bushels 

'as  persecuted  by  the  ultra  Calvinist  of  Indian  com,  1,562  of  wheat,  and  2.299  bales 

yr  having  written  ihe  tragedy  of ''  Doug-  of  cotton.    There  were  2  saw  mills,  7  tar  and 

id  also  of  the  various  clergymen  who  turpentine  manufactories,  1  woollen  factory,  17 

:ended  the  theatre  to  witness  its  repre-  churches,  and  1,415  pupils  attending  public 

m.     He  had  for  some  time  applied  him-  schools.    Capital,  Lumberton. 
hfctorical  studies,  and  in  1759  published        ROBESPIERRE,  Francois    Joseph  Maxi- 

istory  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  BnuKN  Isidore,  a  French  revolutionist,  bom 

iDd  James  VI.,  with  a  Review  of  the  in  Arras  in  1768,  executed  in  Paris,  July  28, 
VOL.  xiv.^-8 
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1794.  His  father  was  an  advocate,  and  presi- 
dent of  a  Jacobite  clab  founded  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward the  pretender.  His  mother  died  young, 
leaving  him  the  eldest  of  4  children,  who  by 
the  desertion  of  the  father  were  left  without 
protection  or  support.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  youth.  Stories  of  his  ferocious  disposi- 
tion as  a  boy  appear  to  be  without  foundation. 
His  excellent  standing  at  the  college  of  Arras 
ingratiated  him  with  the  bishop,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris  in  1770  to  contiimo  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  Louis  lo  Grand.  Danton,  Desmou- 
lins,  and  Fr6ron  the  younger  were  among  his 
follow  pupils.  IIo  was  a  close  student,  and 
repeatedly  gained  honorable  distinction  in  his 
studies,  llo  remained  at  this  institution  8 
years,  and  then  studied  law.  A  poor  youth 
resident  in  Paris,  of  humble  birth  and  high  cul- 
ture, imbued  with  the  principles  of  Rousseau, 
and  given  to  study  and  thought,  he  observed 
with  disgust  the  pretensions  of  a  frivolous  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  to  the  humbler  classes  all  his 
sympathies.  After  completing  his  law  studies 
he  returned  to  Arras,  where  he  gradually  won 
his  way  to  a  high  standing  in  his  profession. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  his  first  important 
cause  was  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of 
Franklin's  lightning  rods  against  the  charge  of 
impiety  (1783).  IIo  became  a  member  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Arras,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  called  to  condemn  a  prisoner  to 
death.  This  so  atifected  him  that  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  He  now  gradually  came  to  en- 
pouso  the  cause  of  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  clergy.  On  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  in  1789,  he  appeared  as  deputy  of  tho 
third  estate  of  Artois.  Lamartine  describes 
his  figure  as  slight ;  limbs  feeble  and  angular ; 
voice  shrill  and  monotonous;  forehead  small 
and  projecting  over  the  temples;  eyes  of  a  blue 
color  and  deeply  set ;  nose  straight  and  small, 
and  very  wide  at  the  nostrils ;  month  large  and 
lips  thin;  chin  small  and  pointed ;  complexion 
yellow  and  livid,  like  that  of  an  invalid  or  a 
man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditation.  There 
was  a  prodigious  and  continual  tension  of  all 
the  muscles  of  his  face.  His  countenance  was 
habitually  severe,  and  wore  a  smile  waverin!^ 
between  sarcanm  and  sweetness.  In  the  states- 
general  he  strenuously  opposed  the  giving  t)io 
king  a  suspensivo  veto  power,  resisted  the  de- 
cree of  mirtial  law,  pleaded  for  tho  remis- 
sion of  sundry  disabilities  against  the  Jews 
and  comedians  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
he  was  c<^ntinually  recalling  the  assembly  to 
the  principles  of  that  formula.  On  June  19, 
1790,  the  assembly  elected  him  one  of  its  sec- 
retaries. His  means  were  slender,  having  noth- 
ing beyond  his  pay  as  deputy,  18  francs  a  day, 
of  which  he  sent  one  fourth  to  his  sister  for  her 
support.  He  oocapied  a  retired  and  ill  furnished 
lodging,  and  Miohelet  describes  him  as  enter- 
ing the  tribune  dressed  in  a  threadbare  olive- 


green  coat,  his  only  one.  After  Id 
death,  Bob^ierro  rose  to  a  more  comn 
position.  He  was  studious  and  abst 
and  constant  in  attendance  at  tho  Jaco1 
and  the  assembly.  He  at  length  bega 
feared.  Dnport  and  Bigot,  who  hs 
named  president  and  vice-president  of  1 
inal  tribunal,  with  Bobespierre  for  pa 
cuser,  refused  to  sen'e  on  account  of 
treme  views.  This  office  he  held  froi 
1791,  till  April,  1792.  He  thought  t 
general  there  is  nothing  so  just  nor  so 
the  people,  when  not  irritated  by  the  < 
of  despotism."  He  still  advocated  th 
tion  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  ad 
of  all  citizens  into  the  national  guards  a 
juries.  Ue  claimed  for  the  blacks  in 
onies  a  participation  in  political  rights, 
claimed :  ^^  Let  tho  colonies  perish  rathe 
principle."  He  was  one  of  the  leader 
mob  in  the  riot  of  July  14  and  17,  inte 
overawe  the  assembly  and  drive  it  into 
ing  the  abdication  of  the  king,  and 
himself  a  coward  on  this  occasion, 
close  of  the  constituent  assembly,  & 
1791,  the  people  of  Paris  received  hi 
rapture.  By  a  decree  of  the  as»eml 
posed  by  Bobespierre,  no  member  was 
to  the  next  legislature,  which  convenet 
dissolution  of  its  predecessor,  lie  t«x>k 
tage  of  the  occasion  to  revisit  his  nativ 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  an  ovati< 
ter  7  weeks'  rest  he  returned  to  Paris,  a 
ing  the  sitting  of  the  new  assembly  we  f 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meet 
the  Jacobin  club.  When  the  assembly 
sum  for  martial  preparations,  he  alone  < 
the  measure.  lie  began  in  the  8])ring 
a  journal  entitled  Le  (le/cnsfitrde  la  conti 
which  closed  with  the  12th  number, 
conspiracy  which  culminated  in  the  mi 
of  Aug.  10  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
pated,  though  he  afterward  spoke  of  t 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annal 
world.  lie  was  made  one  of  the  new  mo 
ity  following  this  insurrection,  and  a  da.^ 
afterward  appeared  before  the  assembl; 
spokesman  of  a  deputation  from  the  cc 
to  demand  the  esUiblishment  of  a  new  c 
court  for  the  summary  trial  of  the  ene 
liberty.  This  court,  afterward  reniod* 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  w;is  promj 
ganized,  and  Bobespierre  was  named 
siding  judge ;  but  he  declined  on  the 
that  it  was  not  just  for  him  to  be  judge  < 
whom  he  had  already  denounced  as  < 
of  the  country.  IIo  remonstrated  wit 
ton  against  the  frightful  massacres  in  t 
ons  on  Sept.  2  and  3 ;  and  after  that  h< 
to  apiK'ar  at  the  commune.  He  was  a  i 
of  the  national  (*(mvention,  having  been 
to  repres<»nt  Paris.  On  Oct  29  Lon 
nounced  him  before  the  convention  as  i 
to  the  dictatorship ;  but  he  defended  \ 
triumphantly.  To  give  greater  pubii 
his  views,  he  publislied  every  Frto^  i 
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Qtitled  '^  Letters  to  mj  Constituents.^'  mitted.    For  the  last  6  weeks  of  his  life  he  had 

the  Jacobins  in  the  condemnation  of  no  voice  in  the  government.    In  his  speech  in 

and  in  demanding  his  death.    After  the  convention  on  July  26  he  asked  if  in  that 

at  he  proposed  the  decree  establishing  interval  ^^  faction  had  been  less  audacious,  or 

hitionary  tribunal,  clothed  with  exec-  the  country  been  happier."    A  tumult  followed 

»wers  above  the  convention.    He  was  the  speech,  and  the  convention  refused  to  pub- 

rever  made  a  member  of  it  until  July  lish  it.    This  was  equivalent  to  his  overthrow, 

wing,  though  on  March  26  ho  was  Ho  returned  to  the  Jacobins,  and  announced 

i  member  of  what  was  called  the  com-  himself  doomed.    They  rallied  round  him,  and 

f  general  security,  which  was  only  an  besought  him  to  head  an  insurrection  ag^Eunst 

r  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  the  convention.    This  he  refused  to  do,  and  on 

mnch  confusion  on  this  point  among  the  following  day  he  reappeared  in  the  con- 
ies, and  Robespierre  has  been  held  up  vcntion,  where  his  arrest  was  decreed.  The 
ny  for  crimes  committed  by  the  execu-  commune  instantly  organized  an  insurrection 
bunal  at  a  time  when  ho  was  not  a  and  rescued  him ;  but  he  would  give  no  coun- 

of  It.  Ilis  first  great  act  as  a  member  tenance  to  the  riot.  ^'  The  death  of  one  man," 
committee  was  the  institution  of  the  said  he,  ^*  is  less  hurtful  to  the  republic  than 
f  terror.  The  condemnation  of  the  the  exayiple  of  revolt  against  the  national  con- 
sts  he  defended  by  saying  that  "  there  vention."  The  insurrectionists  were  soon  over- 
ioda  in  revolutions  when  to  live  is  a  powered,  and  at  the  h6tel  de  ville  Eobespierre 
The  feast  of  reason,  decreed  by  the  was  seized.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have 
ion,  disgusted  him  as  tlie  degradation  been  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  shot  from  one 
revolution.  In  opposition  to  Hebert  of  the  soldiers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
adherents,  he  seems  to  have  sincerely  ment  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life ; 

the  reign  of  peace  and  justice,  and  but  the  fact  is  uncertain.    The  form  of  trial 

incurred  from  them  the  accusation  of  was  quickly  enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of 

:i$in,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  July  28  the  guillotine  terminated  his  existence, 

ig  terror  as  the  necessary  instrument  KOBIN,  a  name  applied  in  the  old  world  to 

revolution.    In  the  committee  ho  ap-  several  small  dentirostral  birds  of  the  famOy 

>  have  been  in  decided  antagonism  to  of  warblers,  and  sub-family  erythaeina,  ik 
ority.  nis  official  signature  is  affixed  these  the  bill  is  short,  slender,  tapering,  de- 
tfw  sentences  of  death.     Still  there  be-  pressed  at  the  base,  slightly  curved  and  notch- 

>  him  no  small  share  of  infamy  in  that  ed  at  the  tip,  and  the  gape  and  basal  portion  of 
lined  from  raising  his  voice  where  it  the  nasal  groove  covered  with  bristles;  the  tarsi 
uivo  availed  against  the  slaughter  of  are  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with  an 
t  persons.  He  sacrificed  Hubert  to  entire  scale,  occasionally  showing  marks  of  di- 
limsc-lf  master  of  the  commune,  and  vision;  the  toes  are  moderate,  the  hind  one 
to  miike  himself  master  of  the  conven-  and  claw  usually  the  largest,  and  the  claws 
hile  at  the  Jacobin  clnb  his  supremacy  curved  and  sharp ;  tail  usually  short  and  broad, 
ar  been  undisputed.  All  eyes  were  now  and  wings  moderate  and  rounded.  Gray  men- 
iipon  him.  Ills  commanding  influenco  tions  15  genera,  most  of  which  are  inhabitants 
oalized  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  eastern  lioniisphere,  over  which  they  are 

8,  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  very  generally  distributed ;  they  feed  on  worms, 

tie  had  caused  to  be  decreed,  and  in  insects,  seeds,  and  fruits,  which  they  seek  on 

he  was  the  principal  actor.    But  he  the  ground  or  in  trees,  and  when  hard  pressed 

he  courage  as  well  as  the  genius  to  or-  approach  familiarly  human  habitations;    the 

I  dictatorship.     Indeed,  he  himself  ap-  nests  are  large  and  carefully  lined  with  soft 

d  his  defects,  or  pretended  to.     *'  I  was  materials,  and  the  eggs  generally  pale  blue. 

le  to  rule,"  he  said ;  **  I  was  made  to  The  only  genus  that  can  be  mentioned  here  is 

the  enemies  of  the  people."    He  caused  erythactt$  (Cuv.),  and  the  single  species  the 

creed  a  committee  of  justice  to  revise  robin  redbreast  {E.  ruheeula,  Ouv.),  well  known 

and  guard  against  the  sacrifice  of  inno-  to  every  English  school  boy,  and  endeared  to 

rsons ;  but  his  colleagues  resisted,  and  European  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  by 

ime  fkiled.    On  June  10  he  proposed  its  confiding  and  cheerful  disposition.    It  is 

for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolu-  about  SJ  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  9 

tribunal,  his  object  being  to  rid  the  inches;    the  prevailing  color  above  is  olive 

»f  the  great  culprits  in  the  convention,  green ;   the  forehead,  cheeks,  fore  neck  and 

purpose  was  seen  through,  and  he  was  part  of  breast,  light  yellowish  red.    It  is  a  per- 

to  aisclaim  it.    The  convention  now  manent  resident  in  temperate  Europe,  Asia 

mlarmed  for  its  own  safety.    Being  un-  Minor,  and  N.  Africa ;  it  is  the  most  familiar 

control  the  committees,  ho  withdrew  of  the  small  birds,  boldly  approaching  the  dwell- 

lem   and  sought  to  overthrow  them,  ings  of  man,  and  in  winter  so  fearless  as  to 

olesale  butcheries  which  followed  were  enter  houses  and  pick  up  crumbs  from  the 

atcd  without  his  connivance,  though,  floor  or  the  table;   its  sprightly  movements, 

he  author  of  the  decree  itself,  he  is  knowing  look,  bright  eyes,  sweet  notes,  and 

M  responsible  for  the  atrocities  it  per-  pleasing  plumage,  render  it  always  a  welcome 
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▼iiitor.    The  song  is  sweetly  modulated,  plain-  the  parents  are  very  anxious  in  re^rard 

tire,  and  not  loud,  heard  tlirough  spring,  sum-  young,  uttering  a  shrill  and  plaintive  or 

mer,  and  autumn,  and  even  in  dull  and  rainy  the  nest  is  approached ;  they  sometime 

weather  when  mort  other  song  hirds  are  silent ;  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot.    Th 

it  is  one  of  the  latest  hirds  to  retire  at  night,  is  rapid,  and  at  times  high  and  long  sni 

and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  morning;  it  is  From  its  gentle  and  docile  dispositioi 

solitary,  never  congregating  in  flocks;  the  food  movements,  and  pleasing  song,  it  is  oft 

consists  of  worms  (which  it  heats  to  death  and  as  a  cage  bird ;  it  is  fed  on  bread  soi 

cleanses  before  eating),  insects,  and  their  lan-ffi.  milk  or  water,  fruits,  and  insects;  it  i 

Generally,  and  especially  in  the  breeding  sea-  lived  in  captivity,  but  liable  to  suffer 

•on,  it  is  very  pugnacious,  driving  off  all  small  during  moulting.    The  flesh  is  tender, 

birds  coming  near  its  favorite  resorts,  and  at-  and  easily  digested,  and  a  favorite  art 

taoking  even  cats  and  large  birds.    The  nest  is  food  in  the  middle  and  southern  states, 

often  made  in  out  buildings  which  are  daily  the  markets  in  the  shooting  season  are 

used,  and  sometimes  in  situations  where  there  with  them. — The  golden  robin  has  b< 

is  great  confusion  and  noise ;  it  is  made  of  scribed  under  Baltim orb  Obiols. 
moss,  leaves,  and  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and        ROBIN  HOOD.    Bee  Hood,  Robix. 
feathers ;  the  eggs  are  5  or  6,  white,  i^th  pale        ROBINS,  Bbnjam ix,  an  English  ma 

reddish  brown  spots. — Birds  of  very  different  tician,  born  in  Bath  in  1707,  died  in  ] 

fiunilies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  bear  this  July  29,  1751.    ills  parents  were  Quake 

name,  as  is  the  case  with  our  American  robin,  were  too  poor  to  give  him  any  but  the  s 

which  is  one  of  the  thrushes,  turdui  migraUh  education.  As  a  means  of  furthering  his 

rivM  (Linn.) ;  the  generic  characters  are  given  he  established  himself  in  London  as  a 

under  Tnnusn.    It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  teacher  in  1725,  and  became  known  to  i 

this  well  known  bird,  which  is  nearly  twice  science  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  ma 

the  size  of  the  European  robin,  any  farther  ticians  of  the  time.    Fortiflcation  and  g 

than  to  say  that  the  general  color  above  is  olive  became  a  favorite  study  with  him ;  he  nu 

gray,  with  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  eral  excursions  to  Flanders  to  examine  tl 

chin  and  throat  white,  black-streaked,  and  the  structions  of  the  best  engineers,  and  a  sc 

under  parts  chestnut  brown ;  there  is  consid-  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of 

arable  variation  in  the  plumage,  which  Ls  more  plosive  force  of  gunpowder,  and  the  efl 

or  less  marked  with  white,  even  to  albinism,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmospl 

It  is  distributed  over  North  America,  as  far  as '  that  force  and  the  resistance  of  the  air 

Mexico  on  the  west  and  to  lat.  60°  N.,  breed-  jectiles.    He  was  engaged  in  various 

ing  over  most  of  this  extent.    This  is  one  of  matical  controversies,  opposed  Bemouil 

the  first  birds  seen  in  the  spring,  a  few  in  shel-  the  relative  proportions  of  forces  and  vel 

tared  places  remaining  all  winter  as  far  north  and  answered  in  defence  of  Sir  Isaac  Nc 

as  New  England,  and  many  arriving  there  from  method  of  fluxions  some  criticisms  of 

the  south  before  the  snow  has  disappeared;  Berkeley.  In  1750  he  was  made  engineer 

most  however  migrate  during  winter  to  tlie  eral  to  the  East  India  company,  and  pro 

southern  states,  where  they  are  very  common,  to  Madras,  where  ho  was  soon  aflor  a1 

occurring  in  flocks  and  killed  in  immense  num-  with  the  fever  that  finally  caused  his  de 
bers.  The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing  and  live-        ROBINSON,  Edward,  an  American  ( 

ly,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  many  gist  and  biblical  scholar,  born  at  South 

other  thruslies ;  it  much  resembles  that  of  the  Conn.,  April  10,  1794.    Ho  was  gradui 

European  blackbird  (71  merula,  Linn.).    Much  Hamilton  college,  Clintun,  N.  Y.,  in  18! 

of  the  regard  in  which  the  robin  is  held  here  served  for  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  collog 

is  derived  from  that  accorded  to  the  English  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  S.  KL 

robin,  which  ours  resembles  in  its  red  breast,  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians ;  but  f 

familiar  disi>osition,  and  cheerful  notes;   it  is  ing  in  1810,  ho  continued  at  Clinton  proM 

generally  protecte<l,  except  during  the  shoot-  his  studies  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Ai 

ing  season  in  the  southern  and  middle  states,  Mass..  to  procure  the  printing  of  an  edit 

where  it  is  slaughtered  indiscriminately;    in  the  first  6  b4K>ks  of  the  Iliad,  which  1 

Massachusetts  the  laws  forbid  its  destruction  at  edited.    While  residing  at  Andover  h< 

any  time  of  year.    The  nest  is  often  built  near  menced  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  wi 

houses  and  in  very  noisy  locutions ;  a  robin  ployed  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  correct  the  pn 

has  been  known  to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a  liis  Hebrew  grammar,  which  led  to  their 

railroad  bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  on  taking  together  some  translations  of  text 

which  trains  passed  at  leaNt  every  hour  during  from  the  Gennan,  to  his  being  left  in 

the  day  and  night — not  only  a  dangerous  and  of  I^f.  Stuart's  class  in  his  absence,  am 

a  tremulous  position,  but  one  from  which  it  ly  to  his  appointment  as  assistant  inst: 

must  be  diflicult  to  teach  the  young  to  fly,  aa  He  remaincfl  at  Andover  till  1826,  wl 

a  mbtstep  would  prcci[>itate  them  into  the  wa-  sailed  for  Euro|>e,  and  spent  the  next  4 

ter.    The  einm  are  4  to  6,  ])luish  green  and  un-  in  travel  and  study,  during  which  he  n 

spotted:  they  are  mrely  molested ;  two  hnnxls  Miss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob,  daugh 

are  raised  in  a  season,  even  in  New  England  *  Prof,  von  Jakob  of  Halle.    In  1880  he  n 
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ner,  and  received  the  appointment  of  "  Talvi,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  her 

extraordinary  of  sacred  literatore,  maiden  name.    In  1822,  nnder  the  signature  of 

irian,  which  he  resigned  in  1833,  and  Ernst  Berthold,  she  made  a  translation  of  Wal- 

to  Boston.    In  1887  he  was  appointed  ter  Scott's  ''  Old  Mortality''  and  "  The  Black 

of  bibUcal  literatare  in  the  Union  theo-  Dwarf."    About  this  time  a  collection  of  Ser- 

minarr  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  vian  popular  songs  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she 

16  stili  oocnpies.    Before  assuming  its  began  the  study  of  Servian,  and  translated  a 

visited  Palestine,  ofwhich,  in  company  number  of  poems  from  that  language,  which 

Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  he  made  a  minute  were  published  under  the  title  of  VoUalieder 

hi  survey.    At  Berlin  he  embodied  the  der  Serben  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1825-'6).    In  1828 

1  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which  was  she  was  married  to  Prof.  Robinson,  and  accom- 

l  simultaneously  in  Germany,  England,  panied  him  in  1830  to  America.     Here  lAe 

rics  ('^Biblical  Researches  in  rales-  turned  her  attention  to  the  aboriginal  lan- 

in  the  Acyacent  Countries,  a  Journal  guages,  and  translated  into  German  Mr.  John 

d  in  the  Year  1838,''  8  vols.  8vo.,  Hal-  Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues  of 

Q,  and  Boston,  1841).  He  entered  upon  North  America  (Leipsic,  1884).    In  1884  she 

I  of  his  professorship  in  1840,  in  which,  wrote  for  the  "  Biblical  Repository"  a  "  Histor- 

ihUological  and  geographical  studies,  ical  View  of  the  Slavic  Languages,"  which  in 

Qce  passed  most  of  &  time.    In  1852  1850,  after  being  revised  and  pi^y  rewritten, 

viated  Palestine,  investigated  with  was  published  at  New  York  in  a  12mo.  volume 
b  some  topics  previously  passed  over,  entitled  *'  Historical  View  of  the  Languages 
lished  the  results  of  this  tour  in  1856  and  Literature  of  the  Shivic  Nations,  with  a 
ro.)  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  Sketch  of  their  Popular  Poetry."  In  1887 
OQS  researches.  He  is  understood  to  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Germany, 
^igaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  physi-  where  she  remained  until  1840,  and  there 
istorical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  published  a  treatise  entitled  *^  An  Essay  on 
nson  has  been  for  several  years  aa  ac-  the  Historical  Characteristics  of  the  Popular 
efficient  member  of  the  American  geo-  Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Re- 
L  oriental,  and  ethnological  societies,  view  of  the  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Races" 
ved  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dart-  (Leipsic,  1840).  In  the  same  year  also  appear- 
>Uege  in  1831  and  from  the  university  ed  a  small  work  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Poems 
in  i842,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  of  Ossian  not  Genuine."  Aiter  her  return  to 
n  1844.  Dr.  Robinson  has  published  New  York  she  wrote  **  A  History  of  Oi^t. 
ition  of  Buttmann's  Greek  grammar  John  Smith"  in  German,  published  in  F.  Ran- 
r,  1832;  new  translation  from  the  18th  mer's  Hi$toruehe9  Tasehenbueh.  This  was  fol- 
ed..  New  York,  1850) ;  "  A  Greek  and  lowed  by  "The  Colonization  of  New  England" 
!iexicon  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bos-  (Leipsic,  1847),  of  which  work  the  younger 
S;  new  ed..  entirely  rewritten,  New  Hazlitt  made  a  translation  into  English.  Be- 
50) ;  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos-  side  the  works  already  spoken  of,  she  has  writ- 
Greek  (Boston,  1845),  and  in  English  ten  "  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret"  (New 

He  edited  from   1831  to  1834  the  York,  1850),  "  Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the 

I  Repository,"'  a  theological  quarterly.  Annals  of  Hungary" (1851),  and  ''The  Exiles" 

atly  united  with  the  '•  Bibliotheca  Sa-  (1853),  afterward  published  as  "  Woodhill,  or 

ch  he  established  and  edited  for  one  the  Ways  of  Providence ;"  and  she  contributes 

yew  York.    He  has  also  edited  Cal-  to  various  American  and  Crerman  periodicals, 
ibiical  Dictionary"  and  other  works,        ROBINSON,  Johx,   an  English  dissenting 

shed  4  revisions  of  his  translation  of  clergyman,  born  in  1575,  died  in  Leyden.  March 

s  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  last  in  1854. —  1,  1625.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 

fLi3EBTnns  Loose,  known  as  an  author  held  for  a  time  a  bcneiice  near  Yarmouth  in 

name  of  Talvi,  wife  of  the  preceding,  Norfolk,  but  was  subsequently  chosen  pastor  of 

alle.  Germany,  Jan.  26, 1797.    In  1807  a  dissenting  congregation  formed  in  1602  in  the 

ipanied  her  father  to  Russia,  where  he  north  of  England.   This  church  was  ^^  beset  and 

rofessor  in  the  university  of  Kharkov,  watched  night  and  day  by  the  agents  of  the 

be$ran  the  study  of  the  Slavic  Ian-  prelacy,"  and  in  1607  its  members  attempted  to 

]d  Oterature^  and  also  wrote  her  first  leave  England  for  Holland,  but  were  prevented 

Oer  father  being  transferred  to  St.  by  the  civil  officers,  who  kept  the  wnole  com- 

■p  in  1810,  she  spent  her  time  there  pany  under  arrest  for  a  month.    The  design 

J  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  Ian-  was  renewed  in  1608,  and  successfully  carried 

lid  the  study  of  hb^tory.    In  1816  she  out.    They  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  remained 

to  Halle,  and  api>lied  herself  to  the  there  about  a  year,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 

the  Latin  language,  but  resisted  nu-  their  pastor  removed  to  I>eyden.    Here  they 

^treaties  to  allow  her  productions  to  remained  11  years  in  friendly  intercourse  with 

1  print.     She  however  wrote  a  few  their  neighbors,  and  their  numbers  were  so 

icb  were  published  at  Halle  in  1825  largely  increased  by  arrivals  from  England  that 

e  title  of  '•  Psyche,''  and  others  ap-  they  became  a  great  congregation.     Here,  too, 

a  almanacs  under  the  signature  of  Robinson,  in  a  controversy  on  free  will,  **  began 
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to  be  terrible  to  the  Arminiiins,"  In  1613  Epis-  the  St.  Lairrcnce,  he  was  employed  in 

copiiu,  the  8Ucce.s8or  of  Ann iiii us,  and  professor  Burveys.    After  2  years' 8er\aco  on  he 

in  the  university  of  Leyden,  declared  his  will-  Royal  William,  he  accompanied  Know! 

ingness  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  hud  been  appointed  to  the  sloop  of  W£ 

agiunst  all  opposers,  and  Robinson  accepted  grine,  20  guns,  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  and 

the  challenge.    A  public  disputation  was  iield  gal,  but  at^er  6  montlis  left  the  naval 

in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  the  Ry  the  recommendation  of  Admiral  K 

friends  of  the  latter  assert  that  ''the  truth  had  he  was  sent  on  a  trip  to  Jamaica  with  b 

a  famous  victory."    In  1617  another  removal  John  Harrison  to  take  charge  of  his  ch 

was    contemplated,   and    Robinson    with    his  eter,  si'nt  out  to  be  tested.     In  A])ril,  1 

whole  heart  went  into  the  plan  of  forming  a  returned,  but  failing  to  get  any  promoti< 

settlement  in  America.     Having  succeeded  in  the  board  of  admindty,  he  again  re^n£ 

the  negotiations,  a  minority  of  the  congrega-  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 

tion  under  the  lead  of  Brewster,  the  ruling  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Black  &u< 

elder,  set  out  in  1620  in  two  shi])S,  the  Speed-  him  in  1766  as  lecturer  in  chemistry.    ] 

well  and  the    Mayflower,  which  could  hold  he  accompanied  us  secrc-tary  Admiral  K 

only  a  small  number.     It  was  the  intention  of  to  Russia,  whitlier  he  was  going  to  ctfcc 

Robinson  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  congre-  ormation  in  the  navy  of  that  country, 

gation,  but  he  died  before  the  consent  of  the  position  ho  remained  for  2  years  at  St. 

association  ofEnglish  merchants  who  controlled  burg,  and  was  made  insi^ector-generul 

the  enterprise  could  be  obtained.    The  remain-  corps  of  marine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  w 

der  of  his  church  and  his  widow  and  children  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.    In  Sept.  V 

emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.    He  was  returned  to  Edinburgh  us  professor  of  i 

an  acute  controversialist,  and  highly  versed  philosoi)hy  in  the  university,  and  fultil] 

in  classical  learning.     He  published  '^  A  Justi-  duties  of  that  oflice  for  the  remaining  3< 

fication  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  of  his  life.    In  1708  he  was  made  do< 

England^'  (1610);  **Of  Religious  Communion"  laws  by  the  university  of  Xuw  Jer>ey,  tl 

(1614) ;   Apologia  Justa  et  Neccmiria  (1610),  year  received  the  same  honor  from  the  i 

which   in   1644  was  translated  into  English ;  sity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1800  was  eloct< 

**  A  Defencoof  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the  cessor  to  I>r.  Black  as  foreign  member 

Synod  of  Dort"  (1624);  **  A  Treatise  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Pete 

Lawfulness  of  Learning  of  the  Ministers  in  the  His  first   published  production  was  a 

Church  of  England'*  (1634);  and  *' Essays  or  communicated  to  the  royal  society  of  Edii 

Observations,  Divine  an<l  Moral"  (1628).     His  in  1786,  on  the  detennination  of  the  ur 

complete  works  were  published  at  Boston  in  motions  of  the  Geor^ium  Sidns.     Ho  c 

1851  by  the  Congregational  board  of  publica-  uted  also  a  large  number  of  seientilic  \ 

tion,  in  3  vols.  to  the  *' Encyclopa'dia  Britannica."     Ii 

ROBINSON,  RoHEirr.  an  Engli>h  dissenting  ap]>eared  a  work  of  his  entitled  "  Proo 

minister,  born  at  Swatfham.  Norfolk,  Jan.  8,  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions  an 

1785,  died  in  Binningham,  June  0,  1700.    At  ernments  of  Europe''  (Nvo.,  Edinburgh 

the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  I^mdon  last  work  was  entitled  ''  Kleineiits  of  M( 

hairdresser,  became  a  follower  of  George  White-  cal  Philosoi>hy"  (Svo.,  Edinl>urgli.  1^04 
field,  and  began  to  (jualify  hinisi-lf  for  a  preacher        ROCH  AMBEAU,  Jean  BAITl^^E  Do 

at  the  age  of  10.   He  finally  became  pastor  of  an  de  Vimeiik,  count  de.  a  French  soldier,  1 

Inde|>endent  church  at  Norwich,  in  1761  Sittled  Vendome,  July  1,  l72o,  died  May  10,  18( 

at  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega-  entered  the  military  service  in  1742  dur 

tion,  and  in  1778  added  to  hi>  clerical  functions  war  of  the  Austrian  i>ucce>Hon,  and  distu 

the  cidling  of  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  coal  and  ed  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1744  am 

corn.     In  1 784  olfers  were  made  to  him  of  pre-  Prt>moted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1 747,  he  was  i 

ferment  in  the  eHtabli>hed  church,  which  hede-  ed  in  the  battle  of  Lanfeld,  and  was  ac 

clined.     His  intense  application  to  study  for  a  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  174x.     Aflertl 

E rejected  history  of  the  Baptists  is  thought  to  elusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 

ave  shortened  Jii?*  life.     Some  time  before  his  came  governor  of  Vendome,  re>i:med 

death  he  became  a  Unitarian  and  an  admirer  of  service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  year 

Dr.  Priestley.  He  iefl  various  theological  works,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in   175 

ROBISON,  Jon.v,  a  Scottish  writer  on  natu-  the  taking  of  Mahon.  then  served  in  Gei 

ral  philosonhy,  born  near  Glas^^ow   in  17«il>,  receivi-d  scvenil  wounds  in  the  battle  o: 

died   in   Eainburgh,  Jan.  ^\   1H05.     He  was  tercump  in  1760,  and  was  promott^l  ii 

graduati.^  in  1756  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  In  17><0,  boinp   a  lieutmant-general,  Y 

and  in  1758  went  to  London  and  became  private  placed  in  command  of  the  French  nnny : 

tutor  to  the  son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  and  en-  America,  and  in  the  following  year  ac 

tered  as  midshipman  <»n  luiard  the  Royal  AVil-  concert   with  AVa^hington    in   the   ope 

liam,  his  pupil  being  lieutenant.     This  ves«>el  whiih  Itrou^'ht  a  1  tout  the  capitulation  of 

waa  one  of  the  lleet  intendiHl  to  act  with  Gen.  wallis  at  Yorktown.     Peace  Wing  c<»n< 

"Wolfe  in  the  .Mejre  of  Quebec,  and  arrived  otf  he  returned  to  France  in  17^3,  and  was 

the  American  coast  in  April,  175D.    Sailing  up  governor  of  Picardy  and  Artois.    He  I 
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eoBmimnder  of  the  French  army  in  the  on,  and  the  manufactnres  consist  principallj  of 

rat  soon  resigned.    He  was  incarcerated  pottery,  glass,  and  cotton  goods.    Previous  to 

.  arraigned  before  the  rerolntionarj  tri«  1872  Rochelle  was  several  times  held  hj  the 

ind  fientenccd  to  death ;  bat  on  his  name  Ihiglish.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hogne- 

:mllc<l  for  execution,  it  was  fonnd  that  nots  in  1557,  and  they  retained  possession  of  it 

t  vhioh  transported  the  prisoners  to  the  till  1628,  when  thev  surrendered  it  after  a  siege 

if  execution  was  already  filled  up,  and  of  14  months,  npon  honorable  terms.    The  mole 

crintending  officer  pnshed  him  back,  say-  is  still  visible  that  was  constructed  by  Biche- 

Scmd  back,  old  fellow ;  your  turn  will  lieu  to  dose  the  harbor  on  this  occasion. 

■Ser."     Robespierre  fell  before  his  turn  ROCHELLE  SALT,  or  Salt  op  Seionetti, 

md  he  was  liberated.     He  left  Jfemairet  a  double  salt,  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apoth- 

were  printed  in  1809  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris),  ecary  of  Rochelle,  consisting  of  an  equivalent 

LTJKS  Mask  Joseph,  son  of  the  preced-  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  one  of  tartrate  of 

m  in  1750.  killed  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1813.  soda  combined  with  8  eouivalents  of  water,  as 

Bel  in  1779,  he  accompanied  his  father  expressed  by  the  formula  KO,  NaO,  GJl40i», 

rica;  became  lieutenant-general  in  1792;  8H0.    It  is  formed  by  neutralizing  12  oz.  of 

tix  to  St.  Domingo  against  the  rebellious  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  5  pints  of  boiling 

b:  went  in  1793  to  Martinique,  whence  water  by  gradually  adding  16  oz.  of  bitartrate 

elled  the  English,  and  caused  the  govern-  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).    It  crystallizes  in 

€  the  republic  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  largo  right  rhombic  prisms  of  6,  8,  or  10  sides, 

froch  colonies.    In  1794,  being  besieged  The  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle,  cooling 

:  Royal  by  superior  forces,  he  was  forced  purgative,  well  suited  to  delicate  stomachs.    It 

itaUte  after  resisting  for  40  days.    Re-  is  almost  tasteless,  and  may  be  given  in  soup  or 

r  to  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  beef  tea  in  sufficient  dose  without  its  presence 

0 :  was  afterward  sent  under  Gen.  Le-  being  suspected.    It  is  also  largely  used  as  an 

>  Hayti,  and  in  1802  defeated  Toussaint  ingredient  of  Seidlitz,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 

Ttare.     Becoming  conmiander-in-chief  called,  Rochelle  powders.    These  consist  of  a 

ltrrc*s  death,  his  cruelty  excited  indigna-  mixture  of  120  grains  of  Rochelle  salt  and  40 

d  hatred  among  all  classes.    The  insur-  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  are  put  in 

renewed  their  efforts;  and  in  1803,  his  a  blue  pai>er,  and  35  grains  of  tartaric  add  put 

being  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  he  in  a  white  one.    The  contents  of  each  are  dis- 

Ggyed  to  surrender.    Taken  prisoner  on  solved  in  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are 

ench  coa^  he  was  carried  to  England,  then  poured  together,  andthe  draught  is  taken 

[changed  after  8  years'  captivity.     In  while  effervescing. 

B  fouirht  bravely  at  Bautzen  and  Wolfs-  ROCHESTER,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 

nd  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Genesee 

HDALE,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng-  river,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario  Qts 

n  both  sides  of  the  river  Roch,  10  m.  height  above  which  is  266  feet),  229  m.  "W.  N. 

L  from  Manchester;  pop.  in  1851, 29,195.  W.  from  Albany,  and  68  m.  E.  N".  E.  from 

Je  i^  lanrely  engaged  in  manufactures  Buffalo;  pop.  in  1815,  331 ;  in  1820, 1,502;  in 

lUnnela.' blankets,  cotton  goods,  and  1830,9,207;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  36,408; 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  there  in  1860,  48,096.     The  Erie  canal  and  the  New 

fa-iive  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  quarries  York  central  railroad  (with  two  branches  run- 

l:n:r  stone.    The  woollen  manufacture  ning  respectively  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls) 

:n>daced,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  pass  through  it,  and  it  is  the  largest  town  on 

i  Flemish  inmiigrants.    The  town  sends  the  line  of  those  works  between  Albany  and 

mber  to  parliament.  Buffalo,  and  the  5th  in  size  in  the  state.    The 

HEFORT,   or   RocnEFORT-sTB-MEB,    a  Genesee  valley  canal  and  the  Genesee  valley 

I  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  railroad  terminate  here.     The  Genesee  river 

ie-Inferieure,  situated  on  the  right  bank  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  96  feet  within  the 

Jharente,  about  9  m.  from  its  month,  and  city,  another  of  25  feet  If  m.  below,  and  a 

L  from  Rochelle ;  pop.  in  1856,  21,372.  third  of  84  feet  100  rods  fi-om  the  latter.   From 

a  place  of  no  importance  till  about  1666,  the  upper  fall  it  flows  through  a  deep  gorge, 

t»eing  selected  by  Colbert  for  a  port,  the  its  banks  increasing  in  height  with  the  different 

was  enlarged,  and  the  city  was  founded  falls  ft'om  100  to  220  feet.    The  site  of  the  city 

tified  by  Vanban.    It  ranks  now  as  the  is  nearly  level,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 

Kwal  establishment  in  France.  10^  sq.  m.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  so  far  as  the 

HEFOUCAULD.     Bee  La  Rochefou-  windings  of  the  river  and  the  canals  will  per- 

^^  mit,  with  streets  from  60  to  80  feet  wide, 

HEJAQUELEHN.      See  La  Rocheja-  planted  with  shade  trees;  it  is  divided  into 

f.  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  is 

ITELLE,   or  La  Rochelle,  a  fortified  crossed  by  4  bridges  on  the  lines  of  the  princi- 

»f  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  pal  streets  running  E.  and  W. ;  there  are  also 

te-Inferieure,  situated  on  the  bay  of  numerous  bridges  over  the  canals.    The  dwell- 

24-5  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  ings  of  the  city  are  mostly  detached,  built 

Ship  boilding  is  extensively  carried  of  brick   or  limestone,  and   surronnded   by 
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ffronnds  and  frnit  yards;  many  of  them  are  (Sept  1861)  in  operation.    There  arc 

urge  and  costly,  and  their  number  (9,140)  very  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  orphan  as; 

nearly  equals  that  of  families  (9,805).     The  home  for  tlie  friendless,  and    sevoriU 

combined  court  house  and  city  hall,  and  sev-  charitable  institutions  and  societies, 

era]  of  the  business  blocks,  banking  houses,  Hope  cemetery  occupies  an  elevated  ai 

churches,  &c.,  are  handsome  structures.    The  turesque  site  of  71  acres,  and  is  one 

railroad  depot  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  most  beautiful  rural  cemeteries  in  the 

edifices  of  its  class  in  the  state.    The  canal  — The  climate  of  Rochester  is  mild,  th< 

aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  is  built  of  stone,  annual  temperature  being  46.02''  K. :  th 

848  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  interiorly,  with  age  of  the  sunmier  months  is  70.77% 

7  arches,  and  cost  $000,000. — There  are  46  winter  25.88**,  and  of  the  spring  and  i 

churches,  of  which  4  are  Baptist,  4  Episcopal,  2  40**.     It  is  especially  favorable  to  fro 

Friends\  8  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Presbyte-  ture,  and  the  nurseries  of  fruit  and  on 

rian,  7  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  each  Brethren  tal  trees  in  and  around  the  city  cover 

in  Christ,  Christian,  Congregational,  Evangeli-  4,000  acres,  with  an  annual  sale  of  moi 

cal  Association,  German  Evangelical,  German  $1,000,000.    A  single  nursery,  probal 

Reformed,  Jewish,  Reformed  Dutch,  Second  largest  in  the  world,  occupies  500  acr 

Advent,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist.    The  val-  there  are  others  of  850  and  250  nored 

uo  of  church  edifices  is  about  $700,000,  and  the  Chester  is  the  centre  and  commercial  em] 

number  of  sittings  25,000.    The  public  schools  of  tliat  fertile  region  known  as  the  '*  G 

are  managed  by  a  board  of  education  of  12  country,''  famous  especially  for  the  fine  < 

members  and  a  superintendent.    There  are  16  of  its  wheat,  though  for  some  years  pi 

primary,   16  intermediate,  and  10    grammar  to  1860  its  amount  had  been  greatly  dimi 

Bcliools,  and  a  high  school,  with  95  teachers  by  insects.    This,  together  with  its  in 

and  an  average  of  4,484  pupils ;  total  expen-  water  power,  made  the  manufacture  o 

dituro  in  1860,  $55,646,  of  which  $32,700  was  for  many  years  the  leading  industrial  i 

for  teachers'  wages.    There  are  also  several  of  the  ]>lace,  large  quantities  of  wheat 

private  schools  of  a  high  order.     The  univer-  im|M>rted  from  distant  points ;  and  in  1 

sity  of  Rochester,  established  in  1850  by  the  hud  24  mills  with  125  runs  of  stones,  c 

Baptist  denomination,  had  in  1860  6  professors,  of  grinding  800,000  bbls.  per  annum,  an* 

166  students,  and  196  alumni,  and  a  library  of  ally  producing  about  600,000.     The  va 

more  than  6,0<K)  volumes.    New  buildings  have  Hour  produced  in  1855,  according  tu  th 

recently  been  erected  at  a  cost,  including  20  census,  was  $5,482,998.    There  were  i 

acres  of  land,  of  $75,000.    It  hoA  an  optional  shoo  manufacturing  esthblishnicnts  tni] 

scientific  course  indei)endent  of  the  classical  200  tu  500  nun  each,  i>9  coo]>ers*  shi 

one.    The  Rochester  theological  seminary,  es-  breweries,  14  building  yards  for  canal 

tablished  in  1850,  hud  in  the  same  year  3  )>ro-  (most  of  those  used  in  the  state  iK-iuj 

fessors,  44  students,  and  a  library  of  about  7.0<)0  here),  13  coach  and  wagon  factories.  J 

volumes,  of  which  5,000  were  jmrchased  from  chine  shops,  7  agricultural  implement 

the  library  of  Neander,  the  church  historian,  factories,  4  tanneries,  2  cotton  fuctori* 

Both  institutions  are  well  endowed.    The  Ro-  a  nniltitude  of  minor  establishments ;  tl 

Chester  Athenaeum  and  mechanics'  association  ital  invested  was  $4,489,080,  distributed 

has  600  members,  a  large  reading  rocim,  and  a  89  difierent  branches,  and  the  value  c 

library  of  11,000  volumes,  and  sustains  an  an-  ducts  $10,082,540;  hands  enii)Ioyed,  4, 

nual  course  of  lectures.     There  are  8  daily  The  iK>rt  of  Rochester,  at  the  mouth 

newspai>ers,  issuing  tri-weekly  and  weekly  edi-  Genosi'C,  has  a  good  harbor  with   tw* 

tions;  4  weekly  newspaiR'rs,  one  of  which  is  piers  and  a  lighthouse;  the  river  U  na^ 

agricultural  and  2  in  the  German  language ;  2  to  the  lower  full,  2  m.  l>elow  the  cit 

monthly  periodicals,  one  agricultural  and  one  there   is  also  a  railroad  to  the  lake, 

literary;  and  a  ^^ Rural  Annual  und  Horticu-  shi])ping    of  the  district  on  June  30, 

tural  I)ire<tory."    The  western  house  of  refuge,  amounted  to  3,982  tons  enrolled  and  lie 

a  state  refonnatory  institution  for  l»oyB,  oi»en-  The  custom  hou^e  returns  for  lf^60  wen 

ed  in  1849,  o<-cupies  a  large  building  with  42 J  i>orts,  $477,616;  exjMirts,  $357,576.    For 

acres  of  ground  ;  at  the  close  of  1860  it  had  nal  commence  the  railroads  and  canals  r 

423  inmates,   who  arc  emphiyed  in  various  in^r  in  all  directions,  give  unlimited  fac 

manufactures;  current  exiKMiditures  in  1860,  There  were  7,707  caniU  cargoes  first  weig 

$35,763.32 ;  receipts,  $17,071.43.    The  )lonn>e  I^ochester  in  1800,  amountingto  l,o99.65C 

county  {K-nitentiary,  which  receives  convicts  the  nreipts  of  the  railroads  at  that  poini 

from  13  counties,  went  into  o)>eration  in  1854.  $6S6,960,  of  which  $380,813  was  from  p 

It  is  conducted  on  the  Albany  plan,  has  an  gers.    There  are  9  banks  of  discount  ai 

average  of  200  male  and  50  female  inmates,  culation,  with  a  capital  of  $2.50().oo0, 

and  in  1860  yieldeti  an  income  of  $^),(KK)  over  savings  bmiks,  whose  (le|H)sits  on  Jan.  1. 

expenditnn»s.     There   are  two  hospitals — St.  were  $2,650,570.75. — RiK'hester  is  divide 

lfary*s  (Roman  Catholir),  with  about  150  na-  12  wards,  ea<'h  of  which  elects  2  aldem 

tients,  mostly  free,  and  the  city  hospital,  which  serve  tor  2  years.    The  mayor  is  elect eil 

has  ita  main  building  erected,  but  ia  not  yet  ally.    The  fire  department  conaiata  of  IS 
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nnmberin?  688  men.    Arrangements  Ij  published,  show  Iiim  in  a  soniewliat  more 

(1661>  maiklng  to  supply  the  city  with  favorable  light.    His  only  son  died  a  minor  in 

■om  a  disiianoe  of  14  m.    The  gas  com-  1681,  when  the  title  became  extinct 

ipiial  i2UK(iO0)  has  26  m.  of  mains,  and  ROOK,  a  S.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  111.,  in- 

600  pablic  lamps  and  2,400  private  tersected  N.  and  S.  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
!r!L  The  taxable  property  of  tne  city  Rock  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area, 
eseed  in  1S60  at  $11,252,157,  bnt  the  about  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  36,691.  Its 
Be  is  abont  $26,000,000,  of  which  $20,-  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  much  prairie,  es- 
is  real  estate  and  $6,000,000  personal  pecially  to  the  £.  of  Rock  river,  which  is  nearly 
r. — ^The  first  permanent  settlement  on  all  occupied  by  Rock  prairie;  and  the  soil  is 
of  Rochester  was  made  in  1810.  There  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
It  two  frame  buildings  in  1812,  when  it  784,278  bushels  of  wheat,  800,143  of  Indian 
it  laid  out  for  a  viUage  by  Nathaniel  corn,  487,880  of  oats,  102,883  of  ])Otatoes,  and 
;er  (after  whom  it  was  ori^nally  called  410,881  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  0  saw  mills, 
«rville)  and  two  associates  from  Mary-  8  newspaper  ofSces,  52  churches,  and  4,286 
ho  had  purchased  the  land.  It  was  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
rated  as  a  village  in  1817,  and  as  a  city  sected  by  the  Bcloit  and  Madison,  the  Ohicago 
.  The  mysterious  sounds  long  called  and  north-western,  and  the  Milwaukee  and 
•ster  knockings,"  attributed  to  spiritual  Mississippi  railroads.    Capital,  Janesville. 

were  introduced  from  an  adjoining  ROCK  CASTLE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Ky.,  border- 

and  never  made  many  converts  here.  ed  S.  £.  by  Rock  Castle  river,  by  the  branches 

EIESTER,  JoHH  WiLMOT,  2d  earl  of,  a  of  which  and  Dick's  river  it  is  drained ;  area, 

satirist  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  bom  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,348,  of  whom 
hley,  Oxfordshire,  April  10,  1647  or  857  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and 
led  July  26,  1680.  He  left  Oxford  uni-  a  not  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
in  1661  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  1850  were  177,074  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
uming  in  his  18th  year  was  welcomed  3,715  of  wheat,  28,853  of  oats,  5,543  lbs.  of 
srracefal  person  and  lively  wit  as  a  con-  tobacco,  and  10,226  of  wool.  There  were  14 
oquL<ition  to  the  gay  circles  of  the  court,  churches,  and  425  pupils  attending  pubMc 
he  served  at  sea  under  the  earl  of  Sand-  schools.  Capital,  Mount  Vernon, 
nd  in  1666  under  Sir  Edward  Sprogge,  ROCK  ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  111.,  sepa- 
ishing  himself  by  courage  and  intrepid-  rated  from  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi,  intersected 
(verol  occa<iions ;  but  he  lost  the  reputa-  and  bounded  S.  E.  by  Rook  river;  area,  426 
IS  ac<iuired  on  returning  to  London,  by  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,007.  It  has  a  diversi- 
rable  evasion  of  the  consequences  of  fied  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Bituminous  coal 
I  of  hU  own  seeking.  He  was  a  great  is  found  in  abundance.  The  productions  in 
with  the  king,  though  his  sharp  satires  1860  were  295,614  bushels  of  wheat,  1,176,446 
ten  offensive ;  and  ho  was  made  by  him  of  Indian  corn,  138,016  of  oats,  12,595  of  bar- 
man of  the  bedchamber  and  ranger  of  ley,  89,165  of  potatoes,  67,813  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
ick  i>ark.  He  became  addicted  to  in-  and  23,568  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  saw 
Bce  soon  after  his  arrival  at  court,  and  mills,  a  tannery,  4  newspaper  offices,  41  church- 
rd  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that  for  5  es,  and  6,024  pupils  attending  public  schools. — 
i  wan  continually  intoxicated.  He  soon  Rook  Island,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
famf>i]s  for  debauchery  and  buffoonery,  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  the  u[)per  rapids,  op- 
3guising  himself  as  a  mountebank,  an  posite  Davenport,  Iowa,  3  m.  above  Rock  nver, 
»t,  a  porter,  or  a  beggar,  characters  and  181  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Chicago;  pop.  in 
le  sometimes  used  as  a  cover  for  low  1800,  5,130.  It  is  opposite  the  W.  extremity 
Being  at  length  prostrated  by  dis-  of  an  island  about  3  m.  loDg,  from  which  it 
5  was  converted  from  the  infidelity  derives  its  name,  and  on  which  a  national  ar- 
e  professed  and  brought  to  hearty  con-  mory  is  to  be  erected.  The  main  channel  is  on 
or  his  profligate  career  by  intercourse  the  N.  side,  while  a  dam  on  the  S.  side  affords 
•.  Burnet,  who  by  his  desire  afterward  immense  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor 
A  '•  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  below.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is 
larl  of  Rochester."    His  life  was  also  the  point  at  which  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 

by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroads  meet 

On  his  deathbed  Rochester  directed  by  means  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi, 

ruction  of  all  his  profane  and  licentious  ROOK  MOSS.    See  Lycopodiaceje. 

I ;  but  a  collection  appeared  under  his  ROCK  OIL.    See  PErnoLErM. 

oon   after  his  death,  and  one  of  still  ROCK  SNAKE.    See  Python. 

bararter  in  2  vols,  in  1731-'2,  much  of  ROCKBRIDGE,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 

i  lielieved  to  be  spurious.     Of  his  gen-  sected  by  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  James, 

»ms.  su«h  OS  his  **  Satire  against  Man,"  and  bordered  8.  E.  by  the  Blue  ridge  ;  area, 

lujKm  Nothing/' &c..  Dr.  Johnson  says  about  TOO  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in   18G0,  17,250,  of 

ey  everywhere  exhibit  "  tokens  of  a  whom  3,984  were  slaves.     It  has  a  niountain- 

hi**h  stndy  might  have  carried  to  excel-  ous  surfSoce  and  very  fertile  soil.     The  pro<luo- 

His  letters  to  his  wife  and  son,  recent-  tions  in  1850  were  372,705  bushels  of  Indian 
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corn,  198,558  of  wheat,  162,752  of  oats,  78,-  effect  in  the  naval  attack  of  the  British  npoa  I 
298  lbs.  of  tobacco,  80,469  of  wool,  and  7,626  Boulogne,  Oct.  8, 1806,  the  town  being  Mi  oa 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  4  saw  firo  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  bj  the  dJi- 
mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  and  289  charge  of  about  200  of  them.  In  1807  thcj 
pupils  attending  jmblic  schools.  Ydue  of  real  were  also  effectively  used  in  the  attack  at  Co- 
estate  in  1856,  $5,200,696,  showing  an  increase  penhagen ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  a  maai 
of  50  per  cent,  since  1850.  It  derives  its  name  of  French  infantry  were  instantly  routed  by  a 
from  the  Natural  Bridge.  (See  Bridge,  Kat-  volley  of  rockets.  The  long  stick  appended  to 
UBAL.)  Cui)ital,  Ix^xington.  rockets  has  always  been  an  awkward  incmn* 
ROCKET,  on  explosive  missile,  used  as  an  bronce  to  them,  and  many  attempts  have  bees 
element  in  ])yrotcehnical  exhibitions,  as  a  sig-  made  to  devise  some  convenient  substitute  for 
nal  at  night,  as  a  projectile  weapon,  and  as  a  it.  Tliis  was  accomplished  previous  to  the 
means  of  carrying  a  line  to  inaccessible  objects,  Crimean  war  by  Mr.  liale,  of  England,  by  gir- 
as  to  a  wreck  from  the  shore.  The  common  ing  to  tlie  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  Homes  at  the 
sky  rocket  having  been  already  described  un-  periphery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rocket  a  tin- 
der Pybotecuny,  the  present  article  will  be  gential  direction.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cnuo 
limited  to  an  account  of  the  so  called  war  the  rocket  to  rotate  on  its  axis  like  alliiu6 
rocket.  The  use  of  rockets  in  war  was  pro-  ball ;  and  in  order  that  the  rocket  may  not  stiit 
posed  as  long  ago  as  1598  by  J.  Hanzelet  in  his  off  before  sufficient  force  has  been  accumulated 
Traitei  militaires  of  that  date ;  but  no  progress  to  keep  its  head  from  drooping,  Mr.  Hale  oot- 
was  made  toward  this  end  until  the  ex])eri-  trived  a  case  in  which  it  is  held  for  an  instaati 
ments  of  Sir  William  Congrcve  in  the  early  part  till  it  breaks  through  the  springs  which  retiiB 
of  the  present  century,  lie  substituted  for  the  it.  The  rockets  for  the  3ritLih  army  weit 
ordinary  paper  case  one  of  sheet  iron,  which,  charged  at  Woolwich  by  hydrostatic  presran, 
bearing  a  heavier  charge,  would  be  propelled  thus  being  made  to  hold  more  of  the  comp<H 
further;* and  in  order  to  secure  greater  accu-  sition,  and  this  of  greater  efficiency  by  reafoa 
racy  in  the  flight,  ho  removed  the  balance  or  of  its  compactness.  In  the  trials  which  were 
guiding  stii'k  from  the  Hide  and  screwed  it  into  made  at  W  oolwich,  a  10-pounder  rocket  fired 
the  centre  of  a  disk,  which  was  fitti-d  into  the  from  on  iron  tu1>e  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of 
open  end  of  the  roi^ket  after  this  was  com-  20^  struck  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  5,200 

IJeted,  and  the  core  em])Ioyed  to  fonn  the  hoi-  feet,  and  penetrated  10|  feet  into  wet,  dese, 

ow  in  the  rocket  was  removed.    But  as  this  loamy  soil.    Trials  at  Washington,  made  JsB. 

end  must  remain  o]>en  for  the  eximlsion  of  the  5,  1847,  were  of  six  2-inch  and  four  S-inA 

gases  which  by  their  reaction  push  the  rocket  rockets,  with  shot  heads,  and  of  three  2-iiich 

forward,  the  rockvt  stick  was  made  to  taper  off  and  two  8-inch,  with  shells.   About  2,000  were 

to  the  point  where  it  was  screwed  into  the  disk,  made  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  of  2^  and 

w  that  room  might  bo  afforded  for  a  number  S^-inch  sizes,  for  use  in  the  Mexi(*an  war.    It 

of  holes  in  the  annular  space  around  the  end  of  is  probable  that  the  cai>abilities  of  rockets  are 

the  stick.    The  whole  was  thus  made  straight,  not  yet  fully  appreciated.    Mr.  William  Green- 

and  when  unilonnly  charged  with  the  gronu-  er,  in  his  ''  Gunnery  in  1858,''  from  his  expe* 

loted  powder  coni]>osition,  ramnuHl  hard,  its  riciicc  with  rockets,  expresses  the  opinion  that, 

movement  nm>t  be  in  nearly  a  direct  line.    To  dis<*harged  from  a  gim,  their  fiignt  may  be 

prevent  the  composition  from  liein;;  injuriously  made  not  only  as  direct  as  that  of  a  bullet  from 

affecte<l  by  the  iron,  u  lining  of  ]>ai>er  or  other  a  ritle,  but  also  much  longer,  and  with  the 

material  was  found  to  be  necessary.    The  head  combustion  of  less  powder.    When  fired  from 

of  the  rocket  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  iron  a  cannon  the  case  should  be  cast  of  gun  metal 

whi^h  si-rvod  as  a  shot,  or  it  was  a  shell,  or  a  of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  concus- 

receiUucle  fur  intlammable  coni]>ounds,  known  bion,  and  it  should  be  provided  with  grooves  or 

as  a  cftrca>s.    For  field  operations,  the  ro<>kets  suitable  )>rojcctions  on  the  out>ido  to  fit  the 

usually  employed  by  the  British  unnies  have  ritling  of  the  cannon.    The  gunpowder  t^hoald 

been  i,  12.  and   18*iM)unders;  bat   tliey  have  be  of  very  slow  combustion,  a  starting  veloci^T 

been  nuyle  niueh  larger  tlian  this,  cven'of  800  of  500  toVoO  feet  a  second  only  l»eing  rei]uirea, 

lbs.  and  of  10  feet  length.    Tlie  advantitges  of  until   the  projectile  is  taken  on  by  its  own 

the  weapon   are  its  ^^reat  )»ortability  as  com-  cliarge.    From  the  gradual  manner  in  which 

pared  with  cannon,  the  unlimited  size  of  which  the  roeket  is  started,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 

it  may  be  mode,  the  freedom  from  recoil,  which  will  be  found  practicable  to  use  in  its  head, 

admits  of  their  being  used  from  any  boats  of  for  explosiim  on    striking,    fulminates   of   a 

size  sutfirieut  to  carry  tliem,  the  rapidity  with  more  violent  kind  than  can  be  used  in  ordi- 

which  tliey  may  be  tired,  and  the  devastating  nary  shells  on  account  of  their  exploding  at 

and  terrif>  lui:  Alleet^  of  the  fire  tliey  carry,  the  shell  r^'ceives  its  first  impulsi*. — In  ca«cft 

Against  ca\ airy  they  are  also  doubly  effective  of  shipwreck   the  rocket  has  pn»vtd  a  most 

for  tlieir  terribly  whirring  sound,  which   no  valuable  means  of  saving  life ;  and  it  is  now 

horses  con  withstaird.     To  insure  their  direct  kept,  together  with  life  boats,  at  stations  on  the 

flight,  they  are  shot  fix^m  tuU-s  which  are  point-  coast  where  wrecks  often  o<*cur.     When  a  vts- 

ed  either  from  a  tripul  or  upon  the  gmnnd.  s<'l  is  stranded  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 

The  Coagrevc  rocket  was  emjiloyed  with  great  beach,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  life  boats  on 
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t  of  the  heflTy  surf,  a  line  of  i  inch       KOOEINGHAM,  Charles  Watbox  Wknt- 

er  attached  to  a  rocket  may  be  sent  over  wobth,  marquis  of^  an  English  statesman,  bom 

p,  and  thns  afford  the  means  to  those  on  May  18, 1730,  died  July  1, 1782.    At  tlie  age  of 

>f  passing  a  heavier  lino  to  the  shore  by  20  ho  succeeded  his  father  in  the  marquuate. 

they  may  themselves  be  enabled  to  reach  Though  his  natural  abilities  were  not  great,  his 

'ii  the  rockets  used  by  Mr.  Greener,  lines  amiability,  generosity,  and  integrity,  along  with 

las  been  carried  from  GOO  to  800  yards,  his  vast  wealth,  combined  to  make  him  a  promi- 

•KFORD,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  co.,  nent  political  leader.    In  Feb.  1760,  he  was 

the  £.  bank  of  Rock  river,  and  on  the  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.    In  1765  he  sue- 

i  and  Chicago  railroad,  92  m.  W.  N.  W.  ceeded  George  GreuT^e  in  the  premiership, 

Chicago ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,281.    It  is  situ-  with  the  position  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 

I  the  rapids,  which  furmsh  great  water  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  the  ac- 

.  tnd  has  several  manufactories.    A  fer-  knowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  branch  of  the 

imunicates  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  aristocracy.    The  ministry  of  which  he  was  the 

It  contains  a  court  house,  a  bank,  2  head  had  not  in  it  one  man  of  commanding 

aper  offices,  and  5  churches.  ability,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  a  pow- 

!?KiyGHAM.    I.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  N.  IL,  erful  opposition  and  with  the  distracted  con- 

vd  £.  by  the  Atlantic  and  8.  by  Massa-  dition  of  the  American  colonies.    Although  it 

tA,  and  separated  from  Maine  on  the  N.  £.  contained  members  who  had  voted  against  the 

Pidcataqua  river ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  it  did  not  undertake 

n  1S60,  50,110.    It  is  watered  by  the  to  repeid  it,  but  made  preparations  to  execute 

ley,  Exeter,  Beaver,  and  Spiggot  rivers,  it  in  all  the  colonies.    The  general  resistance 

h>jiT.  a  body  of  water  communicating  with  which  the  attempt  met  with  tiiroughont  Amer- 

toataqua,  is  on  the  N.  £.,  and  Massabesic  ica,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  its  pro- 

n  the  W.  border.    Its  surface  is  uneven  visions  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  led 

e  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  to  a  repeal  of  the  act  in  March,  1766 ;  but  at 

01.359  busheU  of  Indian  com,  62,407  of  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the 

$8,395  of  potatoes,  4,115  of  wheat,  72,-  supreme  power  of  parliament  over  America  in 

IS  of  hay,  44,475  lbs.  of  wool,  and  736,-  all  cases  whatsoever.    On  July  12  Rockingham 

batter.    There  were  35  grist  mills,  75  retired  from  power,  and  during  the  administra- 

d  planing  mills,  6  cotton  and  9  woollen  '  tion  of  Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  the 

».  3  founderies,  6  machine  shops,  3  pa-  aristocratic  portion  of  the  opposition*    Oj)  the 

Ila.  20  tanneries,  2  ship  yards,  5  news-  resignation  of  North,  Rockingham  formed  a  min- 

ofiSces,  103  churches,  and  11,045  pupils  istry  in  March,  1782,  which  ended  at  his  death, 
n^  public  schools.    It  is  intersected  by        ROCKLAND,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordered 

nch«>«t<^r  and  Lawrence,  the  Portsmouth  £.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  S.  W.  by  New  Jer- 

>acord,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  sey,  and  drained  by  the  Hackensack  and  Ram- 

.  railros^l^.    County  towns,  Portsmouth  apo  rivers  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 

eter.     11.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered  208  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,492.     It  has  a 

>y  the  Blue  ridge  and  N.  W.  by  the  rough  and  mountainous  surface,  the  highest 

kdoah  mountains,  and  drained  by  the  summits  having  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and 

idoah  river  and  its  braDches ;  area,  about  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  rocks  yield  an  excellent 

m. :    |K>p.  in  1860,  23,408,   of  whom  red  sandstone,  extensively  quarried  and  ex- 

rere  .-ilave."*.    It  occupies  part  of  the  great  ported  for  building,  and  immense  quantities  of 

of  Virginia,  and  has  an  uneven  surface  lime  are  made  from  the  wliite  limestone  which 

tile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  were  abounds  in  theN.  £.,  where  also  are  great  beds 

)  bushels  of  wheat,  448.585  of  Indian  of  fine  clay,  from  which  160,000,000  bricks  are 

64,976  of  oats.  16.067  tons  of  hay,  46,-  annufdly  manufactured,  employing  over  1,000 

L  of  wool,  and  730,222  of  butter.    There  men.    Rockland   lake,  about  1  m.  from  the 

tl  grist  mills.  22  saw  mills,  16  tanneries,  Hudson,  b  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  160  feet 

l-carding  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  30  above  the  river ;  it  is  noted  for  its  yield  of  ice, 

.e«,  and   1,970  pupils  attending  public  of  which  200,000  tons  are  annually  exported, 

I.     Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,338,-  and  the  collection  of  which  gives  employment 

lowin:?  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since  to  1.000  men  during  the  season.    The  produc- 

CapitaL  Harrisonburg.     III.  A  N.  co.  tions  in  1855  were  123,441  bushels  of  wheat, 

C,  b.>rdering  on  Va.,  intersected  by  the  28,168  of  oats,  31,600  of  rye,  51,873  of  Indian 

id  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Haw  com,  47,223  of  potatoes,  14.828  tons  of  hay, 

area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  and  266,006  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  7  saw 

,  of  whom  6.318  were  slaves.    It  has  an  mills,  13  grist  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  41 

•d  and  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  churches,  and  6,995  pupils  attending  public 

tions  in  1850  were  377,604  bushels  of  In-  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York 

•m,  101.804  of  oats,  44,156  of  wheat,  and  and  Erie  railroad.     Capital,  New  City. 
»  lbs.  of  tobacco.     There  were  5  saw        ROCKLAND,  formerly  East  Thomaston,  the 

L  c«>tton,  1  woollen,  and  27  tobacco  fac-  capital  of  Knox  co..  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pe- 

18  churches,  and  1,015  pupils  attending  nobscot  bay,  40  m.  S.  E.  from  Augusta;  pop.  in 

schools.    Capital,  Wentworth.  1860,  7,316.    The  harbor  is  broad  and  deep. 
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and  there  is  a  Tcry  active  trade,  particularly  in  (n*ciphical  engineers,  under  direction  of  Capt 
the  exportation  of  lime,  made  from  immense  A.  A.  Humphreys,  director  of  the  departmenl 
quarries  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity.    There  of  explorations  and  surveys,  and  finally  pnb- 
are  64  lime  kilns,  84  being  of  new  and  patented  lished   among   the  congressional   reports  ia 
constniction,  burning  in  the  aggregate  over  1859.     (See  Pacifio  Railroad.) — Hie  terri* 
5,000  casks  daily.  About  160  schooners  are  cm-  tory  occupied  by  the  Rocky  mountains  reachM 
ployed  in  carrying  the  lime,  mostly  to  Boston  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  Cidifonlia 
and  Now  York.    Beside  these,  about  18  ships,  to  about  long.  105°  W.,  or  it  may  be  con- 
40  barki«,  and  a  number  of  brigs  belong  to  the  sidered  as  extending  126  m.  farther  £.,  taking 
port.    There  are  3  banks  with  an  aggregate  in  the  Black  hills  of  Nebrai^a.      Even  be- 
capital  of  $200,000,  2  insurance  companies,  2  yond  tliese  limits,  in  the  plains  of  the  tcrtia^ 
weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches.  and  cretaceous  formations,  which  extend  & 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  the  chain  of  moun-  from  the  base  of  tlie  mountains,  and  in  the 
tains  in  tho  central  and  western  portions  of  islands  off  the  Pacific  coast,  are  ridgea  and 
the    North   American    continent^  being   the  peaks  that  mark  a  still  wider  extension  of  the 
continuation  northward  of  the  Cordilleras  of  fonres  to  which  these  mountains  owe  their  ex* 
Central  America  and  Mexico.    The  S.  portion  istence.    The  whole  area  properly  included  by 
of  the  great  chain  to  the  N.  border  of  Mexico  the  mountains  and  their  intervening  vall^ 
is  treated  in  the  articles  Andes  and  Cordil-  and  desert  lands  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
LutA.     From  Mexico  the  chain  continues  in  tho  United  States  is  computed  at  about  980,000 
several  ranges  through  the  territories  and  states  sq.  m.    The  general  range  of  this  mountainoDt 
lying  between  tho  Pacific  and  the  head  waters  district  is  N.  20''  W. ;  but  that  of  the  sevwal 
oi  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  belts  of  mountains  is  very  various,  and  is  de- 
spreading  out  over  a  wide  area  of  full  1,600  termined  only  in  isolated  localities  where  they 
m.  from  E.  to  W.    Having  traversed  these,  tho  have  been    crossed   by  the   explorers. — ^The 
chain,  still  composed  of  several  ranges,  posses  mountainous  belt  of  £.  New  Mexico  and  of  Col- 
into  the  British  possessions  to  the  N.,  the  east-  orado  territory,  first  encountered  in  croesing 
em  rango  reaching  tho  Arctic  ocean  in  about  tho  great  jilains  that  lie  along  the  npper  por- 
lat.  70°  N .,  and  tho  western  passing  near  the  tions  of  tho  streams  which  flow  S.  £.  into  the 
coast  and  terminating  near  Prince  William's  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  £.  toward  the  Missisaipm, 
sound,  where  Mt.  St.  Elios  in  lat.  60**  sttmds  has  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction.    Santa  r^ 
upon  the  borders  of  tlio  Pacific  at  the  height  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  on  this 
17,800  feet  above  iU  level,  i>erhap8  tho  highest  belt,  and  further  N.  it  includes  in  the  same  tcr- 
peak  of  tho  whole  chain.    It  is  asserted  that  ritory  tho  Spanish  )>eaks.    Pikers  i>eak  is  oft 
spurs  are  traced  from  tho  extremities  of  these  its  E.  margin,  and  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
ranges  dire<>ted  toward  Behring's  straits,  and  are  those  ])ortions  of  the  mountains  known  as 
it  is  supposed  that  tho  great  American  system  tho  Three  Parks,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  moan- 
of  mountains  may  here  connect  with  that  of  tains.     From  Long*s  peak,  about  150  m.  N. 
eastern  Asia,  which  from  Kamtchatka  extends  from  IMke^s  peak,  and  in  about  lat.  40%  the 
through  the  continent,   reaching  tho   Indian  range  trends  toward  tho  N.   W.,  connectiof 
ocean  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.    The  portion  with  tho  Wind  River  mountains,  ui)on  whicn 
of  this  vast  system  known  us  tho  Rocky  nioun-  is  Fremont's  peak,  13,570  feet  above  the  level 
tains  is  itself  of  such  inmienso  extent  and  so  of  the  sea.     Beyond  that  |>eak  to  the  N.  boon- 
little  ex})lored,  that  the  outlines  even  of   its  dury  of  tho  Unitc<l  States  it  seiiarates  Dacotah 
prinoipni  groups  of  mountains  and  valleys  Iiavo  and  Wa>hhigton  territories.    Though  the  east- 
not  yet  bt^>n  well  defined,  and  their  character  ern  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  not  tnr- 
is  very  iin]>erfe<'tly  understood.    Our  knowl-  passed  in  the  height  and  magnitude  of  its  ridgee 
edge  of  tlmt  part  of  them  in  the  Unitc><l  States  by  other  portions  of  the  chain,  it  is  not  entire- 
is  <lerivcd  from  the  reports  of  the  various  ex-  ly  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  flow 
peditioiis  sent  out   by  tho  government,  com-  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  into  the 
menoiii^  with   those  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  giUf  of  California.    The  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a 
1804.   During  tho  next  40  years  other  explora-  S.  direction  across  New  Mexico  along  the  W. 
tions  Were  made  by  llarman,  Ross  Cox,  Long,  side  of  the  range,  crossing  it  near  the  liorden 
Schoolcratt,  r»onneville,  Nicollet,  and  Fremont,  of  Texas :  and  the  N.  fork  of  Platte  river,  com* 
notices  of  some  of  which  may  bo  found  under  mencing  in  numerous  branches  in  the  North 
these  names.     Since  1K44  more  than  20  expedi-  park  on  the  W.  sido  of  the   Medicine  Bow 
tions  have  Ik'cu  engagi>d  in  exploring  theso  mountains,  flows  nearly  200  m.  N.  before  it 
wihl  regions,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  U.  S.  finds  a   passacre  across  tho  range  to  the  £• 
government,  .ind  ^ince  the  bill  and  ap))ropriu-  Tlie  sources  of  these  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
ti<»n*«  of  congress  of  M.'irch,  185.'},  the  object  of  Atlantic  interlock  with  tlio  branches  of  the 
most  of  tliein  has  been  the  determination  of  tho  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  whose  outlet  is  the  Pa- 
m<»st  prai'ticable  route  for  a  railroad  from  tho  cific;  and  the  pa&^age  of  tho  streams  named 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.    The  tlirough  tho  range  determines  the  route  of  two 
inf<»nnation  thus  acquired  is  embodie<l  in  tho  of  the  lines  of  travel  between  the  valley  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  reiMirt,  memoir,  and  maps,  pre-  Mississippi   and  California.      Further   N.  the 
pared  by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  topo-  drainage  of  tho  £.  slopes  is  into  the  Yellow* 
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and  the  head  waters  of  the  Missonri,  ta  stands  prominent  among  the  other  peaks  at 
flowing  N.  W.  along  the  £.  hase  of  the  an  elevation  of  abont  14,000  feet  above  the 
iin,  attain  to  such  depth  in  the  N.  W.  level  of  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  moan- 
1  of  Nebraska  that  steamboats  ascend  to  tains  of  California  and  the  heights  of  the  prin- 
•«at  falls  at  the  base  of  the  Rockj  cipal  pei^  are  given  in  the  article  Cauforkia, 
lins  and  more  than  2,500  m.  from  the  vol.  iv.  p.  250.  Through  Oregon  and  Washing- 
Mi  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi.  On  ton  territory  the  distinction  is  still  continued 
>osite  side  the  drainage  is  into  the  S.  or  between  the  main  range  or  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
I  fork  of  the  Colombia  river,  and  into  here  known  as  the  Ca^ade  mountains,  and  the 

or  Clark's  fork  of  the  same.     The  hills  near  the  Pacific  or  the  Coast  range.    A 

i  of  the  latter  nearly  reach  some  of  the  remarkable  feature  in  the  former  range  is  the 

es  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  pass  complete  barrier  it  forms  to  the  drainage  of 

as  Lewis  and  Clark^s  in   lat.  47°  is  the  waters  on  its  £.  side  toward  the  Pacific. 

h   one  of  the  depressions  where  these  No  outlet  is  afforded  to  these  from  the  S.  ter- 

nearlr  meet.    This  is  the  most  north-  mination  of  the  range  at  the  extreme  end  oi 

as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  route  the  peninsula,  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of 

proposed  northern  railroad  to  the  Pa-  Cancer,  to  the  Columbia  river  in  lat.  46°.   This 

In  British  America  the  Rocky  monn-  great  stream  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 

livide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  course  makes  the  boundary  between  Oregon 

which  flow  into  Hudson^s  bay,  as  the  and  Washington,  and  drains  the  wide  valleys 

:hewan  and  Athabasca,  and  also  from  that   stretch  E.  to  the  main  range  of  the 

izie^s  river,  whose  outlet  is  the  Arctic  Rocky  mountains — ^its  N.  or  Clark^s  fork,  as  al- 

— The  next  great  range  of  the  Rocky  ready  remarked,  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the 

lins  toward  the  W.  is  that  called  the  Missouri,  and  its  S.  or  Lewises  fork,  called  also 

cch  mountains,  lying  S.  from  Great  Salt  Snake  river,  being  fed  by  numerous  branches 

ud  under  this  and  other  names  passing  that  flow  through  the  valleys  among  the  moun- 

be  E.  of  that  lake.    Toward  the  S.  W.  tains  N.  £.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  where  also  rise 

mntainons  region  is  traced  alon^  the  W.  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Sweet- 

the  Colorado  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada,  water,  which  flows  into  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte 

hounds  California  on  the  £.    In  Utah  river.    By  the  Columbia  river  consequently, 

antains  spread  over  a  wide  district,  and  although  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the 

ges  of  the  several  groups  lie  in  various  cascades  in  its  passage  through  the  Sierra  Ne- 

>ns,  the  course  of  those  known  as  the  vada,  is  one  of  the  most  important   routes 

mountains,  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  being  across  the  mountains.    In  the  N.  W.  part  of 

W.  The  only  drainage  from  these  Washington  territory  the  Coast  range  is  pene- 
ins  into  the  ocean  is  from  their  E.  and  trated  by  deep  straits  and  bays  from  the  Pa- 
ss. By  the  Colorado  the  waters  are  cific,  and  fine  navigable  waters  extend  into  the 
ted  S.  W.  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  heart  of  this  territory  between  the  two  ranges 
nia  in  lat.  32^,  and  by  Lewis's  fork  of  of  mountains.  The  Coast  range  traverses  the 
lambia  N.  W.  to  the  Pacific  in  lat.  46**.  central  portion  of  Vancouver's  island  for  its 
the  whole  distance  between  these  points,  whole  length,  and  on  the  mainland  in  British 
r  a  width  of  about  10°  of  longitude,  Columbia  the  Sierra  Nevada  continues  north- 
ing E.  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  vast  ward,  and  is  crossed  by  Fraser  river,  the  ent- 
ry but  little  explored,  from  4,000  to  let  of  which  is  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia  opposite 
eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  known  the  S.  portion  of  Vancouver's  island.  Though 
ind  in  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  them  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  its  range  between  Cali- 
om  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  the  fomia  and  Nevada  territory  is  crossed  by  no 

Into  this  great  interior  basin  flow  all  rivers,  several  of  the  streams  which  flow  down 

Iters  that  fall  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  its  E.  slopes  have  their  sources  high  up  on  the 

tch  range  and  the  £.  slope  of  the  Sierra  summits,  and  near  those  which  flow  down  the 

a.    In  the  British  possessions  this  por-  W.  slopes.    Several  depressions  are  met  with 

'  the  chain  unites  with  the  main  dividing  at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for  the 

of  the  Rocky  mountains. — ^The  western  routes  from  Sonora  Sacramento,  and  Marys- 

I  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  com-  ville  to  the  E.    By  the  cation  of  Carson  river 

I  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about 

California,  and  follows  this  to  its  junc-  7,250  feet;   and  by  the  Truckeo  pass,  where 

ith  the  mainland.    Entering  the  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Yuba  river  and  those  of  the 

nia.  it  soon  branches  into  two  ranges,  Truckee,  flowing  E.,  nearly  meet  each  other, 

Qcipal  one,  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  elevation  is  about  6,000  feet.    From  these 

wj  mountains,  passing  through  the  state  passes  the  route  is  N.  E.  to  the  main  road,  which 

stance  of  about  160  m.  from  the  coast,  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N.  |)ortion  of 

the  inferior  group  of  parallel   ridges,  California,  and  which  toward  the  E.  i)asses  by 

as  the  Coast  range,  keeps  within  10  to  the  Humboldt  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City, 

f  the  Pacific  shore,  till  it  again  becomes  To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this  route  continues 

ted  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  con-  across  the  Wahsatch  mountains  to  the  Great 

roups  in  N.  California,  where  Mt.  Shas-  South  pass  through  the  Wind  River  mountaina 
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jn«t  B.  of  Fremont's  peak,  and  thence  down  roveral  species  oi  helianthns  (ranflowe 

the  Sweetwater  to  the  North  fork  of  the  Platto  in  the  month  of  September,   when  tli 

river,    A  more  sonthern  route  connects  Pike's  mostly  in  bloom,  the  whole  country  ree 

peak  with  the  Utah  valley,  and  thence  turning  a  vast  garden. — ^The  prevailing  rock 

S.  W.  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  its  junc-  tions  of  the  several  ranges    are    the 

tion  with  tlio  Coast  range  in  S.  California,  meet-  morphic  gneiss,  granites,  porphyries,  a 

ing  hero  the  route  from  Santa  F6  through  New  caceous  slates,   the   last  named    and 

Mexico,  and  the  still  more  southern  one  from  slates  also  being  most  common  in  the  e 

Texas,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gila  W.  ranges.     Along  the  E.  range  th< 

and  crosses  tliis  river  and    the  Colorado  at  flanked  by  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 

tiieir  junction. — ^AVliile  the  Rocky  mountains  of  the  plains,  which  crop  out  in  sue 

exhibit  in  portions  of  the  chain  a  parallelism  against  tlie  granitic  masses  of  the  moi 

of  ridges,  with  no  prominent  elevations  greatly  and  the  latter  were  evidently  uplifted 

exceeding  in  height  the  average  summit  level  these,  thus  indicating  that  the  elevation 

(features  which  more  particularly  characterize  Rocky  mountains  was  subsequent  to  th< 

the  Ap])alachian  system),  the  contour  of  the  ceous  period.    The  granites  are  very  gc 

surface  is  in  general  much  more  irregular  than  highly  feldspathic,  and  in  several  of  the 

that  of  the  Alleghanics,  owing  to  the  frequent  these  and  the  other  metauiorphic  rocl 

occurrence  of  deep  transverse  valleys  and  ca-  tain  numerous  metalliferous  veins.     Tlu 

tlons,  which,  worn  back  toward  the  summits,  duction  is  particularly  noticed  in  the 

give  to  these  the  serrated  aspect  from  which  California,   Gold,  and  Pike's  Peak. 

originated  the  Spanb*h  name  Bierras,    Many  of  also  Merciet,  and  Silver.)    In  varioi 

tlie  mountains  are  also  of  granitic  structure,  of  the  chain  coal  beds  are  met  with.  ai 

and   assume   in  a  marked  degree  the  alpine  boniferous  limestones  of  later  format  it 

character  of  precipitous  and  rugged  peaks,  as  is  tlie  true  coal  measures.    The  coal  app 

seen  esi>ecia{ly  in  the  Wind  River  mountains,  belong  to  these  measures,  and  it  U  aiM 

Several  of  the  principal  summits,  which  rise  together  with  lignite  of  tertiary  age;  ai 

considerably  above  the  general  height  of  the  is  believed  to  bo  the  character  of  all  tl 

mountains,  have  already  been  named.    They  beds  of  the  S.  AV.  portions   of  the 

occur  both  on  the  extreme  £.  and  W.  ranges,  mountain  chain.    A  locality  is  noticed 

and  none  of  them,  except  Mt.  St.  Elias,  it  article    Petroletm,    where   bituminoi 

is  believed,  attain  a  greater  height  than  10,000  and  beds  of  sandstone  are  found    ass* 

feet  above  the  sea.    In  British  Columbia  are  with  springs  of  rock  oil.    In  the  vici 

two  important  summits  on  the  E.  range,   in  Santa  F6  bituminous  conl  and  thick  l 

about  lat.  63',  Mt.  Brown  and  Mt.  Hooker,  black   shales  were   examined  by   Mr. 

the  one  estimated  at  16.000  feet,  and  the  other  Blake,  who  referred  them  to  the  age 

at  l.'J^TftO.    To    the  N.  of  these    the  range  true  coal  measures ;  and  he  was  k-d  to 

gradually  declines  toward  the  Arctic  ocean,  that  important  beds  of  coal  might  be  < 

In  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  the  sum-  ered  by  exploring  for  them  at  various 

mits  are  covered  with   perj)etual  snow,  and  N.  and  S.  along  the  whole  range  of  moi 

buch  is  the  case  with  the  highest  peaks  lying  through  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  int 

in  the  territ«)ries  of  the  United  States.    Those  braska  and  beyond.    Near  the  gold  mi 

of  the  Wind  River  mountains  were  found  by  m.  S.  W.  from  Santa  F6  toward  Albutji 

Fremont  thus  clothed  in  August,  the  snow  ex-  Mr.  Blake  also  reports  the  occurrence 

tending  1,000  feet  below  the  crests.    Below  the  thracite.    The  gold  mines  of  this  region 

snow  line  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  with  those  of  Pike's  peak,  which    at 

dark  evergreen  growth  of  jt he  hemlock,  spruce,  m.  further  N. ;   but  they  were  know 

balsam  tlr,  and  tall  pines;   and  still  further  worked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  one  • 

down  are  interspersed  among  them  the  birch  ed  mine  in  the  mountains,  called  Los  C 

beech,  <'herry,  and  various  other  trees,  while  having  been  opened,  it  is  supjjosed,  pi 

along  the  streams  are  found  groves  of  cotton-  to  1080.    The  deiM)sit  mines  of  this  regi 

wood  and  willow.    Over  large  districts,  how-  on  the  slo]»es  of  subordinate  or  outlying 

ever,  the  forest  growth  is  often  exceedingly  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  me 

sparse,  and  even  the  gra^^  that  covers  the  plains,  chain,  and  are  worked  like  the  dry  di 

and  upon  which  travellers  depend  for  the  sub-  of  California.      The    gravel    contains 

tenance  of  their  animals,  is  parched  and  disap-  gold,  and  is  found  from  20  to  CO  and  ev 

pears  in  the  long  droughts  to  which  these  re-  feet  below  the  surface.    The  deposits  i 

gions  so  remote  from  the  sea  are  subject.    In  tensive  and  rich,  but  owing  to  lack  of 

the  sandy  regions  along  the  N.  fork  of  Platte  arc  worked  to  great  disadvantage.     I 

river  above  luirainie   river  an  extraonlinary  winter  recourse  is  even  had  to  snow,  w 

growth  of  arteniisias  and  other    odoriferous  collected  and  melted  by  artificial  heat 

plant**  is  noticed  by  Fremont.    They  abound  in  at  other  times  the  gravel  is  transporte<r 

the  river  Ixittonis  and  on  the  hills,  growing  to  nearest  water  courses.    Many  nuggets 

the  height  of  2  or  3  feet  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  from  $60  to  $hO  each  have'bt^n  fi»un 

clumps.      A  multitude    of   Htiwering    plants  one  valued  at  $1,800,  and  an<»ther  at  f 

abound  in  this  region,  among  which  prevail  The  gold  is  fine,  being  rated  at  $20  the 
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deposits  h*T©  been  worked  since  1828,  ent;   the  skin  is  ordinarily  covered  with  soft 

lJ  their  yiirfd  h^s  proved  very  variable,  being  fhr,  but  sometimes  interspersed  with  bristles 

esnmated  in  1S47  to  have  amounted  annually  or  spines;  tail  hairy,  or  naked  and  st^jily.    Few 

to  frijm    $3*>,000   to  $250,000,   since    which  of  them  have  been  domesticated ;  the  flesh  of 

time  it  has  f^ len  off  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  some  is  eaten,  and  the  skin  is  ot>en  used  for 

Be:ade  occurring  in  deposits,  the  gold  is  also  fur ;    though  small,   their  nnmbors,   gnawing 

tend  ia  t^a^rtz  veins^  which  have  been  work-  habits,  and  disposition  to  hoard  up  food,  render 

ed  t>  some  extent.    It  is  also  noticed  in  one  them  in  many  instjuices  very  great  i)ests. — ^The 

place  in  the  nnnsoal  repository  of  stratified  order  comprises  such  animals  us  the  capibara, 

•^sartzose  sandstone,  supposed    to  be  of  the  beaver,  porcupine,  squirrel,  marmot,  dormouse, 

cart>oaiferoas  period,  and  in  great  ferruginous  rat,  hamster,  lemming,  jerboa,   hare,  rabbit, 

beds  belon^ng  to   the  stratified    formations,  muskrat,  Guinea  pig,  agouti,  and  chinchilla. 

Silver  ores  are  reported  to  occur  near  Albu-  Wagler  divides  them  into  hporina  or  hares, 

OKrqne,  and  in  Los  Cerillos,  15  m.  from  Santa  eat  Una  or  cavies,   hystricimi  or  porcupines, 

Fe.  Mr.  Blake  examined  several  argentiferous  cctstorina  or  beavers,  murina  or  rats,  jpscrmmo- 

raas  in    a   porphyritic  rock,    the    principal  ryctinaor  sand  rat A^georhyehi  or  cufiicularia  or 

ninerals  bein>?  galena  and  blende  with  copper  molo  rats,  ehinchiUina  or  chinchillas,  dipoda  or 

8fci  iron  pyrites.    Yalnable  silver  mines  are  jerboas,  myoxina  or  dormice,  and  sciurina  or 

Torkcd  near  Franklin  (El  Paso),   on  the  S,  squirrels.    Waterhouse  divides  them  into  the 

1»order  of  Xew  Mexico.    Rich  copper  ores  are  6  families  of  Uporidcp^  hystricidw,  wuridw^  teiu- 

(jond,   but    not    worked,   in   the    mountains  rj<i<r,  and  Mceomyidce^  jdl  represented  in  XorUi 

coaulning  the  ^Id  mines,  and  native  copper  America,  and  the  last  peculiar  to  it.    No  in- 

od  the  red  oxide  are  met  with  near  Jemez  digenous  rodent  is  common  to  Europe  and 

ia  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.    Magnetic  North  America,  unless  in  the  questionable  in- 

lad  specular  iron  ores  of  excellent  character  stances  of  the  beaver  and  Parry's  spermophile ; 

are  ftKind  near  Santa  F6  in  large  quantities,  and  the  North  American  species  do  not  extend 

An  account  of  the  variety  of  turquoise  found  to  South  America.    Rodents  form  nearly  \  of 

IB  this  region  is  given  under  CnALcnimrrrL,  all  mammals,  and  in  North  America  i  of  all 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  central  re-  tlie  land  mammals,  this  last  containing  about  \ 

p.»a  the  best  known  is  the  salt  of  Utah,  for  of  all  the  described  species ;  of  the  squirrels, 

aociccs  of  which  see  Gbeat  Salt  Lake,  and  nearly  i  of  all  known  species  are  found  within 

Salt.      In  Arizona  near  the  Gila  river  are  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  the  pouched 

uveral    mines  centring  rich    argentiferous  rats  are  entirely  American ;  of  the  rat  family, 

copper  ores.  the  field  mice  are  best  represented  in  North 

BOD.     See  Perch.  America ;  of  the  porcupine  family,  more  than 

BODENTI^V,  an  order  of  mammals  charac-  i  are  South  American,  the  capibara,  the  lar- 

terized  by  the  chisel  shape  of  the  incisors,  gest  living  rodent,  being  among  them,  itself 

aUpted  fur  gnawing  the  hard  vegetable  sub-  greatly  surpassed  in  size  by  the  extinct  castori- 

Kinces  upon  which  they  principally  feed,  such  dcs  Ohioemis  of  North  America;  while  many 

li  the  wvxkI  and  bark  of  trees,  hard-shelled  species  of  hares  are  found  in  North  America, 

nai*,   and  occasionally  bony  structures   like  only  one  is  met  with  in  South  America. — The 

iv>rT.     They  correspond  to  the  glire^  of  Lin-  glenoid  cavity  is  longitudinal  in  direction ;  the 

ft*3iL  and  the  prenshulantia  of  Illiger;   the  interparietal  is  frequently  a  distinct  bono  even 

op^nal  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rodeo,  in  adults,  the  intermaxillaries  greatly  devel- 

to  gnaw.     Rodents  are  generally  of  small  size,  oped,  anterior  crbitid  oi>ening  large,  and  the 

namerous  in  species,  very  prolific,  and  found  in  orbits  lateral,  often  very  large  and  not  entirely 

ill  Dtfts  of  the  globe.    They  are  unguiculated,  separated  from  the  temporal  fosste,  the  latter 

iM  in  most  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  and  being  in  many  very  small ;  the  intermaxillaries 

Ihibs  exceed  the  front  in  length,  so  that  they  accommodating  the  upper  incisors,  the  maxil- 

Icap  rather  than  walk,  in  some  (as  the  jerboa)  laries  are  i)ushed  very  far  baek,  and  form  a 

6:*  di3f>roportion  being  so  great  that  they  re-  largo  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 

iemble  the  kangaroos  in  their  mode  of  progres-  palate  bono  entering  into  it  slightly,  if  at  all; 

Kon.  which  they  also  come  near  in  many  points  the  nasal  bones  are  so  long  that  tho  opening 

of  dentition  and  internal  structure ;  they  have  of  tho  nose  is  generally  very  near  tho  end  of 

BD  canines:  the  skull  is  small  and  flat,  with  tho  snout;  tho  upper  lip  is  either  distinctly 

file  jaws,  especially  the  lower  one,  strong;  cleft,  with  a  small  naked  muftle,  divided  by  a 

tike  snout  is  usually  provided  T^-ith  long  mous-  vertical  groove  scpjirating  tho  nostrils,  as  in 

tidies;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  but  tho  rats  and  squirrels;  or  the  nmzzle  is  obtuse, 

Hkt  cheeks  often  form  largo  pouches  in  which  as  in  the  porcupine,  with  tho  muiflo  clothed 

ttktj  convey  food  to  their  burrows;  tho  legs  with  fine  velvety  hairs,  tho  upper  lip  nu*ely 

tn  short  in  most,  for  walking  or  climbing,  in  cletit,  and  with  seldom  any  groove  between  tho 

tta  flying  sfjuirrels  provided  with  a  membrane  nostrils.     The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebra) 

extending  from  tho  sides,  which  answers  the  is  13,  in  some  there  being  12  or  14,  of  tho  lum- 

pBrpo-H^  of  a  parachute ;  many,  like  the  beaver  bar  6  or  7,  and  of  the  smrral  i: ;  tho  clavicles 

aad  muskrat.  are  excellent  swimmers  and  div-  aro  almost  always  i)resent,  but  arc  very  small 

e:^ ;  the  thumb  is  never  opposable,  when  pros-  in  tho  hares  and  absent  in  the  cavies ;  tho 
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bones  of  the  forearm  are  close  together,  but    less,  !n  the  former  case  ceasing  to  grow  after  a 
rarelj  nnchylosed ;  the  fore  feet  have  almost    certain  period,  or  when  the  animal  reacbci 
always  4  well  developed  toes,  with  a  mdiment-    maturity,  in  the  latter,  like  the  incisors,  coii> 
ary  inner  one  or  thumb,  and  are  commonly    tinning  to  increase  from  the  base  as  tbev  an 
nsted  like  hands ;  the  bones  of  the  wrist  are    worn  away  at  the  crown ;  in  the  squirrels  ani 
distinct,  with  the  a«  m<i/7nt/m  generally  dividcil ;    rats,  which  have  rooted  molars,  subsisting  oa, 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct  in  many,  but  in    oily  nuts,  flesh,  and  similar  soft  food,  their 
rats  and  hares  are  joined ;   the  hind  feet  are    abrasion  is  less  rapid,  and  less  depth  of  crowa 
usually  5-toed,  but  sometimes  with  4  or  8,  and    is  needed,  and  this  is  firmly  implanted ;  in  the 
occasiomdly  with  a  supernumerary  bone  on  tlie    beaver,  porcupine,  and  agouti,  living  on  coarser 
inner  side  of  the  tarsus.    The  incisors,  except    vegetable  fooo,  their  roots  ore  incomplete,  the 
in  the  hare  family  (where  there  are  4  upper    crowns  are  more  rapidly  worn,  and  the  growth 
ones),  are  2  in  each  jaw,  so  acting  upon  each    is  efifccted  from  the  matrix  at  the  base  daring 
other  that  their  op|)osing  surfaces  keep  the    a  considerable  period  of  the  animal's  life,  the 
edges  always  sharp ;    the^  are  covered  with  teeth  being  implanted,  like  incisors,  bj  an  uh 
enamel  only  on  the  anterior  surface,  secreted  divided  continuation  of  the  crown ;    in  th« 
by  the  meinlirane  lining  the  anterior  wall  of  hares  and  cavies  the  molars  are  rootless,  and 
the  socket,  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  pos-  growth  continues  during  life,  they  being  mora 
terior  i>ortiun  keeping  the  chisel  edge ;  in  the  or  less  curved,  and  the  sockets  sometimes  opca 
burrowing  genera  they  are  wider  tlian  deep,  at  the  base.    The  molars  are  formed  principaQf 
doubtless  to  cut  off  roots  which  would  other-  of  dentine,  the  harder  enamel  making  loops  or 
wise  be  in  the  way  of  their  excavatiouis;  those  penetrating  folds,  and  sometimes  an  outer  layer; 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  always  tihortur  than  the  external  to  the  enamel  is  the  cement,  entering 
lower,  and  usually  describe  f  of  a  circle,  the  but  little  into  the  structure  of  the  rooted  mo- 
longer  ones  of  tho  lower  jaw  forming  a  smaller  Lirs,   but  filling  the  interstices  between  tbt 
segment  of  a  larger  circle,  tho  part  within  the  enamel  folds  in  the  rootless  ones,  and  binding 
socket  (which  is  by  far  tho  longest)  being  of  the  ditferent  parts  together ;  the  crowns  art 
course  taken  into  the  account;  the  sockets  of  flattened,  the  trans^'erse  folds  of  enamel  consti- 
the  latter  extend  below  or  on  tho  imier  side  of  tuting  generic  distinctions;  in  the  fmgivoroaa 
the  molars  to  tho  back  part  of  tho  jaw ;  as  they  genera  the  crown  is  very  flat,  in  tho  omnivor- 
ore  worn  away  at  the  tip,  additional  dental  ous  di\ided  into  blimt  tubercles,  and  in  the  car- 
matter  is  supplied  at  the  base,  pushing  them  nivorous  studded  with  points.    All  molars  be- 
forward  and  keeping  tlieni  of  uniform  length ;  yond  8  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  are  premolai% 
the  lower  incisors  sometimes  move  indei»en-  wliich  have  replaced  deciduous  or  milk  teeth. 
dontly  of  each  other.  fn»m  the  non-consolida-  Tlie  stomach  has  generally  the  transverse  di- 
t ion  of  tho  symphysis;  deciduous  incisors  are  anietor  greater  than  the  vertical,  the  cesophagQi 
found  only  in   tho  hare  family.     That  these  usually  entering  near  the  middle  of  the  upper 
teeth  are  kept  sharp  and  of  proper  length  by  surface,  tho  i>yloric  separated  from  the  caruao 
attrition  against  eai'h  other  is  proved  by  their  portion  by  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  ooB- 
enormous  growth  when  an  opposing  tooth  has  striction;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  veiy 
been  lost  by  accident;  the  growth  follows  tho  long,  divided  into  small  and  large,  the  lattv 
natund  curve  of  the  incisor,  so  that  it  returns  sometimes  longer  than  the  former  and  hardly  ex- 
to  some  ]Mtrtion  of  the  head,  piercing  skin,  ceeding  them  in  width;  t  lie  caecum  is  often  veiy 
muscles,  and  bone,  rendering  mastication  ini-  largcanddividedby  numerous  septa;  it  is  want- 
possible,  and  tlie  aninuil  perishes  of  star^-ation.  ing  in  the  dormouse.     The  liver  is  verv  Ura% 
The  incisors  are  separated  by  a  considerable  with  the  usual  5  ))rincipanobes,  the  gall  bladder 
space  from  tho  molars,  so  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  rat  fiunily  ;  the  pancreas  is  also 
adapted  for  seizing  or  tearing    livhig  prey,  very  large,  and  generally  divided  into  3  m^ 
thougli  not  a  few  of  the  order  (as  the  rats)  tions;  the  spleen  occui)ies  its  usual  ]>08itiOD. 
exhibit  decided  carnivorous  propensities ;  the  In  the  species  which  hibernate,  the  vertebral 
act  of  gnaw  in  ^r  u  facilitated  by  the  longitudinal  artery  U  considerably  larger  than  the  interaal 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  pennitting  motion  carotid,  the  basilar  artery  fonning  the  greater 
forward  ami  backward,  but  not  from  side  to  part  of  the  circle  of  Willis  and  giving  off  tha 
aide  in  nio-it  ca^c*.     The  incisors  vary  in  <-olor  cerebral  arteries ;  tho  extcmid  jugular  vein  w- 
from  whiti'^li  to   bright  orange  and  reddish  ceives  tho  principal  portion  of  the  blood  from 
brown ;    they  are  generally  smooth,   but  in  tho  brain,  and  the  vertebral  vein  communicates 
some  are  longitudinally  ^rrooved.      Eight    is  with  it:  this  disposition  of  the  veins,  however, 
the  smallest  number  of  the  mr»lar  teeth,  viz.,  is  fi>und   in  non-hibernating  n»denta  and  ia 
in  the  Australian  water  rat  (fit/dromyt) ;    in  other  orders  of  mamnuds,  and  is.  according  to 
the  rat<«  tho  nonnal   number  is  J  J,  though  Cuvier,  a  provision  conne<'ted  rather  with  tha 
this  is  not  constant;  in  the  ])orcupines  thero  de])endeiit  ]>osition  of  the  head  than  with  hilier- 
are  idways   *  *;   in  most  squirrels  an  extra  nation.     The  brain  is  small,  and  in  the  fcebto 
small  t(H>th  occurs  in  advance  of  the  rows  of  and  strictly  herbivorous  spei*ies  resembles  thai 
the  upper  jaw,  <]eciduous  in  the  adults;  and  of  birds;  the  cerebral  hemispheric  are  brood 
the  greatot  number  in  the  order  is  iti  the  hares,  behind,  gradually  tapering  forward,  but  in  tho 
Jly.    Tho  molars  may  be  either  rooted  or  root'  larger  ones  more  nearly  circular  as  in  car- 
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i:  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  he  remained  over  a  month,  engaged  in  negotia- 

hitions.  the  order  belonging  to  the  ZiMsn-  tions  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 

b  of  Owen  (see  Mammalia)  ;  the  cerebel-  friendlj  relations.    A  demand  made  by  the 

I  moderate,  and  scarcely  at  all  covered  by  Tunisian  minister  for  tribute  was  promptly  de- 

MCerior  lobes  of  the  cerebmm;  the  tuber-  nied.    In  the  spring  of  1811,  while  lying  off 

wadrigemina  are  Tery  large,  the  anterior  Annapolis  in  his  flag  ship,  the  President,  44^ 

TwtT :  the  characters  of  die  brain  place  Capt.  Ludlow,  Com.  Rodgers  received  intelli- 

itnxs  next  above  the  marsupials. — ^This  genco    that   a  seaman   had    been    impressed 

»  generally  considered  as  displaying  very  from   an  American  brig  off  Sandy  Hook  bj 

intelligence,  though  manifesting  (as  the  an  English  ^gate.    He  sailed  for  that  point 

n  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instincts ;  without  delay,  and  on  May  16,  when  a  few 

le  rat  certainly  shows  an  adaptation  of  leagues  to  the  southward  of  New  York,  discov- 

I  to  ends,  under  circumstances  often  the  ered  a  vessel  of  war,  and  immediately  gave 

mnataral  and  unexpected,  which  makes  chase  to  her,  the  President  showing  American 

d  to  draw  the  line  between  animal  in-  colors.    About  8}  P.  M.  she  came  up  with  the 

and  intelligence.    There  is  in  many  an  stranger,  and  hailed,  making  the  usual  inquiry : 

rdinary  development  of  the  sexual  ap-  *"  What  ship  is  that  V^  to  which  no  answer  waa 

res.  some  of  which  are  very  complex  and  given ;  but,  after  a  little  delay,  the  same  in- 

ir  to  the  order ;  the  testes  are  generally  qniry  was  made  from  her,  followed  by  a  shot^ 

than  the  kidneys,  and  in  most  are  not  which  entered  the  President's  mainmast.    An 

Bed  in  a  scrotum,  but  beneath  the  skin  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  but  a  short 

perineum ;  the  intromittent  organ  is  va-  time,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonist 

r  directed,  with  an  internal  bone,  and  in  of  the  President  was  the  weaker  ship,  and  was 

srzned  with  a  formidable  apparatus  of  much  crippled.   The  President  therefore  ceased 

spines,   and  serrations;  the  preputial  her  Are,  and  hailing  again,  was  answered  by  the 

are  often  largely  developed,  secreting  stranger  that  she  was  a  ^^  British  ship  of  war.** 
bearer  the  drug  eoMtoreum^  once  much  Com.  Rodgers  now  gave  the  name  of  his  own 
fcs  an  antispasmodic;  the  uterus  is  2-  ship,  and  showing  lights  remained  near  the 
I :  the  mammary  glands  vary  from  4  in  other  until  daylight,  when  she  was  boarded 
tinea  pig  to  13  or  14  in  the  agouti.  Ro-  and  discovered  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Little  BelL 
hmve  existed  from  the  earliest  tertiary  of  22  guns,  Capt  Bingham.  She  had  suffered 
,  presenting  genera  sometimes  different  severely,  31  of  her  crew  having  been  killed  and 
and  sometimes  the  same  as  the  present.  wounded,  and  the  ship  much  cut  up.  She  de- 
OGELRS,  John,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  clined  recei\ang  assistance,  and  the  ships  part- 
bom  in  Maryland  in  1771,  died  in  Phila-  ed.  The  accounts  given  by  the  two  command- 
a  in  A  nsr.  18S8.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  ers  of  this  affair  differed  materially,  particularly 
lant,  March  9. 1708.  and  was  the  executive  as  to  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  and  it  widened 
'  of  the  frizate  Con.<telIation,  the  flag  ship  the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
nmodore  Truxt an,  when  she  captured  the  two  nations.  On  June  21,  1812,  within  an 
b  frijrate  L'Insurgente  off  Xevis,  Feb.  9,  hour  after  receiving  official  intelligence  of  the 
The  French  ship  was  taken  possession  of  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
■at.  Rodgers,  who  soon  found  himself  in  a  Great  Britain,  Com.  Rodgers  sailed  from  Now 
STtical  position.  Her  decks  were  covered  York  in  command  of  a  squadron  consistingof  the 
wreck  as  well  as  with  dead  and  wounded.  President,  which  still  bore  his  flag,  the  United- 
i»  prisoners  were  inclined  to  rise.  A  gale  States,  44,  C-ongress,  38,  Hornet,  18,  and  Ar- 
tfed  the  ships,  and  he  was  compelled  to  gus,  16.  The  squadron  ran  off  to  the  S.  IL, 
re  the  frigate  and  watch  the  prisoners  with  and  on  June  23  a  British  frigate  was  discov- 
r  weak  prize  crew  for  3  days,  when  he  re-  ered,  to  which  a  general  chase  was  given.  The 
d  the  Constellation  in  the  harbor  of  St.  President  was  much  the  fastest  ship  of  the 
topher.  In  March,  1799,  he  was  made  a  squadron,  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  within  gun-shot 
a.  and  appointed  to  the  Maryland,  20,  in  astern  of  the  English  ship,  when  a  running 
I  ship  he  made  a  cruise  upon  the  West  fight  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  one  oi 

ftadon.     In  1802  he  was  appointed  .to  the  forward  main  deck  guns  of  the  President 

»hn  Adams,  28,  attached  to  the  Mediter-  burst,  kiUing  and  wounding  16,  Com.  Rodgera 

a  tqaadron.  which  at  that  time  had  com-  being  among  the  wounded.    Soon  afterward  the 

sd  operations  against  Tripoli.    In  June,  British  commander  commenced  lightening  his 

Capt.  Rodgers,  in  the  John  Adams,  in  ship  of  her  boats,  spars,  anchors,  water,  &c. 

lay  with  the  Enterprise,  12,  successfally  As  Com.  Rodgers  found  it  impossible  to  come 

sed  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  22  guns  and  up  with  her  without  doing  the  same,  and  there- 

il  gnn  boats  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Trip-  by  breaking  up  his  cruise,  the  pursuit  waa 

En' 1804  Capt.  Rodgers  commanded  the  abandoned.    It  was  afterward  ascertained  that 

•  Congress,  88,  in  the  squadron  employed  the  ship  chased  was  the  Belvidera,  36,  Capt. 

€  Tripoli    under    Commodore    Barron,  Byron,  which  suffered  severely  aloft  and  had  7 

t  in  1805  he  succeeded  in  the  command,  killed  and  wounded,  Capt.  Byron  among  the 

the  ^plomatic  settlement  with  Tripoli,  he  latter.    The  loss  of  the  President  was  22  killed 

eded  with  his  S4|uadron  to  Tunis,  where  and  wounded.     Com*  Rodgers  extended  this 
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oraise  nearly  to  the  f  ntranco  of  the  British  bj  great  exertion  managed  to  reach  PI 

ohaunel,  thence  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Bos-  pliia  just  as  the  vote  was  being  taken,  e 

ton  bj  way  of  the  Azores  and  Grand  Banks.    It  tlie  hall  with  the  spurs  on  his  boots, 

occupied  about  70  days,  and  the  result  was  the  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  a  convention 

capture  of  7  British  merchantmen ,  and  the  re-  people  of  Delaware  was  called  for  the  ] 

capture  of  one  American.    Com.  Ko<lgers  made  of  framing  a  new  constitution  and  ekctii: 

other  cruises  in  the  President  during;  the  war,  gates  to  the  new  congress,  the  loyalists  i 

but  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  a  large  moderate  war  party  hud  a  minority,  and  ] 

amount  of  specie  on  board,  and  the  schooner  was  rejected.    He  went  subsequvntlr 

Highflier,  were  the  only  government  vessels  army,  commanding  the  Delaware  line 

oapturt'd  by  him.    No  vessels  of  war  were  ever  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  us  he  ei 

Been  by  him  except  in  squadron  or  under  cir-  tinned  a  member  of  the  council  of  saf< 

cumstances  that    prevented    an  engagement,  of  the  coimnittee  of  inspection,  in  th 

though  he  completely  ran  the  gauntlet  among  pacities  ho  contributed  much  to  the 

British  cruisers,  particularly  in  a  cruise  to  the  of  the  revolutionary  cause.     In  1777 

West  Indies  and  along  the  American  coast  in  chosen  president  of  the  state  of  Delam 

1814.     In  June,  1814,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  which  position  ho  remained  4  yoars,  di 

new  frigate  (iucrriere,  and  rendered  important  a  reflection  in  1782.  He  WHsimmediutel 

8er\'ices  in   the  defence  of  Baltimore.    From  a  delegate  to  congress,  but  it  does  not 

April,  1815,  to  Dec.  1824,  ho  served  as  presi-  that  he  ever  took  his  seat. 
dent  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners,  and        RODNEY,  GEos(iE  Brydges,  baron,  i 

from  1824  to  1827  in  command  of  the  squadron  lish    admiral,   born    at  AValton-upon-l 

in  the  Mediterranean.     On  his  return  from  this  Surrey,  Feb.  19, 1718,  died  in  London,  ] 

command  ho  was  again  appointed  to  the  board  17U2.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  bi 

of  navy  connnissioners,  which  he  relinouished  years  of  tige  was  taken  from  it  and  sent 

in  1837  in  consequence  of   declining  health,  in  1739  he  became  a  lieutenant,  in  1742 

At  his  death  ho  had  long  been  senior  officer  of  tain,  and  in  1748  was  t:ent  to  the  Ncwfoi 

the  navy.  station  as  governor  and  commands r-L 

RODNEY,  Cesar,  a  signer  of  the  declara-  In  1752  ho  returned  to  England,  was 

tion  of  independence,   bom   in  Dover,  Del.,  to  parliament  from  the  borough  c»i'  Salti 

about  1730,  died  in  1783.    His  father  came  to  was  engaged  in  active  service  until  175S 

America  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  in  he  was  created  rear  admiral.    In  1701 

Kent  county  uptm  the  Delaware,  and  IVom  him  api)ointed  commander-in-chief  at  Barbae 

the  son  inherited  a  largo  estate.     In  1702,  and  the  Leeward  islands,  and  reduced  the 

perhaps  before,  ho  w&a  a  member  from  his  na-  of  Martinique,  tSanta  Lucia,  and  Grena 

tive  county  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  New  the  conclusit)n  of  a  peace  led  to  his  recall  i 

Castle.    In  1705  he  was  one  of  the  committee  In  1702  he  had  been  made  vice-adinirai 

of  tliree  sent  by  the  legislature  to  the  provin-  ward  for  his  services;  and  in  Jan.  1704, 

cial  congress  which  met  at  New  York,  to  ado]>t  created  a  baronet.     In  1705  he  was  mac 

measures  in  con<e«iuence  of  the  stamp  act  and  ter  of  Greenwich  hospital:  in  1708  was  : 

other  oppreasive  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  ed  to  parliament  from  Northampton,  i 

During  the  following  sessi«)ns  ho  warmly  sup-  severe  contest;   in  Oct.  1770,  was  mad 

ported  the  prohibition  of  the  importaticm  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  Oct.  177! 

slaves    into  the  ])rovince,   and  in   1709   was  lulmiral  of  the  red.     He  roigned  his  goi 

chosen  speaker.     He  was  also  chairman  of  tlio  ship  of  Greenwieh  hospital  in  1771.  oo 

committee  of  correspondence  with  the  other  apj'ointed  commander-in-chief  at  Juniaii 

colonies,  and  in  1774,  by  his  authority  as  s|K'aker,  1774  ho  returned  to  England,  but  his  i 

called  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  by  which  stances  becitmiug  cmbarnu^sed.  he  was  < 

bo<]y  he  was  selecteil  as  one  of  the  3  delepites  to  sevk   rei'ujre  from   his  creditt»rs  in  1 

to  the  conlinentid  contrress  to  be  held  in  Phihi-  Here  it  is  reported  that,  on  the  break! 

dclphia.     He  was  reelected  to  the  congre^^s  of  of  the  war  between  England  and  Fr,ai 

the  following  year,  and  while  absent  at  Phila-  received  an  otlV  r  throu^rh  the  duke  de  B 

delphia  was  al>«>  made  brigadier-general.     As  high  rank  in  the  French  naval  ser\  ice,  to 

all  the  coiintie-*  in  Delaware  were  not  yet  pre-  he  replied:  '*It  is  true,  mon>ieur  le  dn 

pare<l  for  so  de<'isive  a  step  as  the  separation  my  di*=tres<es  have  drisen  me  from  mv  a 

from   the  mother  country,  ho  made  a    tour  but  no  temi>tatiun  can  estrange  me  frc 

through  the  h)Wer  portion  of  the  jirovince,  in  service.     Had    this  otler   been   v<.tlunta 

order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  inevitable  yinir  part,  I  ^h«)uld  have  considervd  it 

change  of  government,  and  to  prepare  for  the  suit ;  but   I  am  irlad  that  it  pnu^ecds  1 

coming  war.     While  he  was  ahM-iit  the  ques-  sonrco  that  can  do  n<»  wrong."     Finally 

tion  of  indei»endenci*  was  under  discussion,  and  taini'd  money  sntlicient  to  pay  his  debt 

his  two  colleagues,  McKean  ami  Read,  were  di-  having  been  made  admiral  of  the  white 

vided  in  opinii>n,  the  former  heing  favorable  in  1779  f«>r  the  I  (art  lados  station,  where 

and  the  latti-r  iqipdsed  to  the  dechiration.     As  beenafrain  appointed  eonm)ander-in-<  hit 

Rodney  did  not  arrive,  McKean  >^ent  a  si>ecial  squadron  consi>ted  of  22sliipsof  tlie  liiu 

messenger  to  him  iu  great  haste,  and  the  former  frigates,  and  aller  having  captured  a  nun 
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ib  tnuMports  «iid  ahipe  of  war,  he  fell  in  sign  of  pnblicatioii  until  most  of  his  property 

i  Spanish  fleet  off  Gape  St.  Vincent  in  was  lost  through  the  failure  of  persons  whose 

7^,  ander  Don  Juan  de  Langara.    This  notes  he  had  freely   indorsed.     His  works, 

\ed  of  11  ships  of  the  line  and  2  frigates,  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  naturalness, 

r  these  7  were  taken  or  destroyed,  the  and  of  a  highly  practical  character,  have  proved 

luig  saved  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  very  popular,  and  in  England  especially  have 

m  storminess  of  the  weather.    On  April  met  with  a  large  sale.  -  They  include  *^  James 

10,  he  came  up  with  the  French  fleet  near  Monljoy,  or  I've  been  Thinking"  (New  York, 

hjae  under  the  count  de  Guichen,  but  1850);    **To  Love  and  to  be  Loved'*  (1862^; 

revented  from  capturing  any  of  their  '^Time  and  Tide,  or  Strive  and  Win"  (1862); 

br  the  refusal  of  his  captains  to  follow.  ^'  A  Long  Look  Ahead"  (1855) ;  **  The  Star  and 

WM,  with  a  portion  of  his  squadron  he  the  Cloud"  (1856) ;  '' True  to  the  Last"  (1859); 

through  the  enemy's  Unes,  and  was  re-  and  ^*  How  Could  He  Help  It  ?"  (1860). 
i  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par-        BOEBUCX,  a  small  European  deer  of  the 

t,  aad  a  pension  of  £2,000.    The  same  genus  capreoltu  (H.  Smith),    the   C.  eaprma 

•  wraa  elected  to  the  house  of  commons  (Gray),  and  the  ehetreuil  of  the  French.    The 

restminster,  and  made  a  E.  B.    In  Dec  horns   are   small,    nearly   erect,  cylindrioal, 

le  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  St  slightly  branched,  with  a  very  short  peduncle 

it.     War  breaking  out  between  Great  and  8  short  branches;  the  skull  has  a  very 

i  and  Holland,  he  took  the  Dutch  island  small,  shallow  suborbital  pit ;  the  muf9e  broad 

Eastatius  without  firing  a  shot,  but  treat-  and  naked ;  tear  bag  indistinct,  hoofe  narrow 

inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  and  triangular,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  rather  above 

himself  much  censure.    Afterward  De-  the  middle  of  the  metatarsus.    The  color  in 

i«  Easequibo,  and  Berbice  were  reduced ;  summer  is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  olive  with 

I  the  antumn  of  1781  Rodney  returned  to  paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  fulvous,  and  a 

id,  where  he  was  received  with  great  black  spot  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  the  tail 

.  created  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  as-  is  short,  and  the  anal  disk  is  large  and  white ; 

the  command  of  the  whole  West  Indies,  the  hair  in  winter  is  thick  and  harsh,  and  in 

aing  thither,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the  summer  thinner  and  more  flexible.    It  is  aboot 

k  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse,  which  4  feet  long,  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and 

nteoding  to  form  a  junction  with  the  2i  behind.    It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 

h  and  attack  Jamacia.    A  partial  action  active  of  the  deer   family,  frequenting   the 

»]ace  on  April  9,  1782,  but  it  was  not  un-  woods  and  copses  of  the  rocky  regions  of 

rfl  12  that  the  two  squadrons  had  a  gen-  Europe  from  the  Scottish  highlands  to  the 

tgageznent.   The  battle  began  at  7  o*clock  Tyrol,  but   in   less  wild  districts   than   the 

morning,  and  lasted  till  6^  in  the  even-  stag.     Its  agility  and  speed  are  astonishinff, 

id  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  7  ships  20  feet  being  sometimes  cleared  at  a  sing^ 

line  and  2  frigates.    One  of  the  vessels  bound.    They  are  not  polygamous,  and  a  pair 

was  the  French  fla^  ship,  the  Yille  de  generally  has  2  young  at  a  birth,  which  are 

The  whigs  meanwhile  had  come  into  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  by  both  pa- 

and  as  Rodney  was  opposed  to  that  po-  rents,  and  o|ten  remain  attached  to  each  other 

party,  an  officer  was  sent  to  supersede  after  quitting  the  old  ones ;  they  congregate  in 

when,  however,  the  news  of  his  victory  small  families,  but  not  in  herds,  feeding  on 

4  £nj:land,  an  express  was  sent  to  bring  herbage  and  the  buds  and  tender  shoots  of 

lis   successor,  but  failed  to  reach  him.  trees,  from  the  latter  habit  often  doing  much* 

J  arrived  in  England,  Sept.  21,  1782,  and  mischief  in  a  forest.    The  flesh  is  considered 

B  services  received  the  thanks  of  both  better  than  that  of  the  stag  when  properly 

( of  parliament  and  an  additional  pension  killed.    The  horns  are  used  for  knife  handles, 

.000.  and  was  moreover  raised  to  the  &c. ;  they  are  dropped  after  the  breeding  season 

re   with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  in  November,  and  are  reproduced  during  the 

>y  Stoke  in  Somersetshire. — See  Mundy's  winter.    The  period  of  gestation  is  5  months. 

and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney"  From  their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted, 
B.  8vo..  London,  1830).  though  they  frequently  escape  by  their  speed, 
DRIGUE,  IsLJLN'D  OF.  See  MAUBmrs,  doublings,  springing  to  cover,  and  other  arti- 
L  p.  2d8.  flees  to  baflle  the  hounds.  In  northern  Asia  is 
E,  AzEL  Stevzxs,  an  American  novelist,  found  the  ahu  or  Tartarian  roebuck  {G.  pygar- 
B  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  1798.  Hav-  gua^  Sundev.);  this  is  a  larger  animal,  with 
neived  an  academic  education,  he  became  longer  and  more  prickly  horns,  and  coarser  and 
k  in  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  longer  hair ;  the  color  is  brownish  above  and 
i  time  commenced  business  on  his  own  yellowish  below ;  there  is  no  tail.  The  roe- 
it  as  a  wine  merchant,  and  finally  re-  bucks  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
from   business  and  settled  at  Windsor,  the  Virginia  deer  (eariactis.  Gray),  and  in  South 

where  he  has  since  resided.     For  some  America  by  the  brockets  (eoas»iu.  Gray). 
he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  tales        ROEBUCK,  Johx  Arthur,  an  English  poli- 

9  perusal  of  his  friends  and  of  a  literary  tician,  bom  at  Madras  in  Dec.  1802.  From  1815 

to  which  he  belonged,  but  with  no  de-  to  1824  he  resided  in  Canada.    Then  going  to 
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London,  he  studied  Uw,  and  in  1882  wm  ad-  and  gave  his  own  attention  totheimprorc 

mitted  as  a  barrister,  and  in  the  same  year  of  Sicily,  establishing  Christianity  ttirooi 

elected  by  the  constituency  of  Bath  to  parlia-  the  island  in  1096,  but  ialiowing  to  his  Sa 

ment,  where  he  soon  became  prominent  as  a  subjects  liberty  of  conscience.     In  109 

radical  reformer.    In  1885  he  was  appointed  pope.  Urban  II.,  made  him  apostolic  legal 

agent  for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  during  KOGEK  II.,  1st  king  of  Sicily,  son  c 

the  contest  between  that  hou^e  and  the  ezecu-  preceding,  bom  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  in 

tlTe.    He  soon  after  published  a  series  of  po-  died  Feb.  26,  1154.    He  succeeded  his  l 

litioal  pamphlets,   which  involved  him  in  a  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 

bloodless  duel  with  the  editor  of  the  *'  Horn-  laide  of  Montferrat.    On  assuming  the  gr 

ing  Chronicle,"  Nov.  19,  1885.     In  1887  he  ment,  Roger  reduced  the  barons  to  obed 

lost  his  seat  in  parliament  in  consequence  of  and  brought  Malta,  which  had  revolted,  b 

his  attack  upon  the  whigs,  but  was  reelected  in  allegiance.     lie  attacked  lib  cousin  Wi 

1841.    In  1847  he  was  defeated  again,  and  in  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  1121.  on  ^ 

1849  was  olecte<l  for  Sheffield,  which  he  now  death  in  1127  he  inherited  his  dominh 

represents.    On  Jan.  29,  1855,  the  passage  of  southern  Italy.    In  1130 he  sustained  his! 

his  motion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  er-in-law  Anacletus  as  anti-pope,  from 

in  the  Crimea  caused  the  resignation  of  the  he  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  an 

Aberdeen  minbtry ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  crowned  at  Palermo  the  some  year.     Ii 

the  committee  subsequently  appointed  for  that  he  was  defeated  by  the  German  emper 

purpose,  and  also  of  tlie  short-lived  *^  Adminis-  thaire  II.,  wlio  fought  on  the  side  of  Pope 

trative  Rofonn  Association,"  organized  in  1856.  cent  II.,  and  in  1139  was  ezcommuDicat 

Beside  contributions  to  the  reviews,  he  b  the  the  pope ;   but  subsequently  a  reconcil 

author  of  *^The  Colonies  of  England"  (1849),  took  place,  and  ho  was  confirmed  by  thi 

and  of  a  ^*  History  of  the  Whig  Party"  0852).  in  his  new  kingdom.    He  took  Naples 

ROGATION  DATS  (Lat.  rogo,  to  ask),  in  the  I)uke  Sergius  II.,  and  Capua  and  A versi 

ecclesiastical  calendar,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  Prince  Robert  II. ;  and  he  had  another 

and  Wednesday  immediately  ])receding  Ascen-  rel  with  the  pope,  which  was  settkni  in 

aion  day.    They  derive  their  name  fh>m  the  In  consequence  of  insults  received  froi 

custom  of  ofiering  on  these  days  supplications  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  in  11 

or  litanies,  called  rogations,  for  a  blessing  u|>on  ravaged  Epirus  and  Dalmatia,  captured  < 

the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  and  devastated  Greece.     In  1147  he  atl 

the  devout  ob8ervunce  of  Ascension  day.    In  the  empire  of  the  Zoraides  in  Africa,  ai 

the  primitive  church  these  rogations  were  made  tended  his  sway  over  a  large  part  uf  th 

by  the  bishop  or  some  of  the  clergy,  accom-  bary  coast.    He  introduced  the  sugar  cai 

panied  by  the  people,  in  the  oi>en  fields.    Ma-  the  silk  culture  into  Sicily, 

mertus,  bbhop  of  Vienno,  who  fiourbhed  in  ROGER,    Gubtavi    IlirroLTTE,    a    F 

the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century,  was  the  first  singer,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1815.    C 

to  establish  the  custom,  which  is  still  followed  tered  the  eonstrratoire  in   1887,  and,  I 

in  many  parts  of  Europe.    In  cities  and  towns  gained  the  first  prize  for  singing  and  dec 

of  England  perambulations  of  the  parish  boun-  tion,  appeared  in  1838  at  the  ojtera  cm 

daries  by  tlie  minister,  acconipanied  by  hb  wliere  for  10  years  he  took  the  principal 

church  wardens  and  the  people,  are  practised  parts  in  the  operas  of  Halevy  and  Aubei 

on  rogation  days.  1849  ho  ap]>eared  at  the  acxudemU  in  Meyer 

RODGER  I.,  count  of  Sicily,  12th  son  of  IH'ophite^  and  thenceforth  sang  with  grei 

Tancred  de  Hauteville,  born  in  Nonnandy  in  cess  in  serious  opera.    In  Germany  a 

1081,  died  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  June  22.  1101.  ferent  times  he  has  created  much  enthai 

Following  hb  brothers  into  southern  Italy  in  He  b  still  a  favorite  singer  on  the  French 

1058,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  ROGERS,  Hkkby,  an  English  clergymi 

brother  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Ca-  author,  born  about  1814.    He  studied  at 

labria,  and  afterward  that  of  Sicily,  which  the  bury  college,  and  for  some  years  was  ] 

Saracens  had  held  for  two  centuries.    In  1060  of  an  ludep^'udcnt  church,  but  resigned  < 

he  took  Messina,  and  in  1061  defeated  the  Sar  •  count  of  his    health.      In   1839   he  b4 

acens  at  Enna  with  great  slaughter.    A  dis-  professor  of  the  English  language  and  ! 

greement  between  Roger  and  Robert  now  took  turo  in  University  college,  Diudon,  bat 

plaoe,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  di-  up  thb  position  on  being  cho}*en  profea 

vide  the  country  tliey  had  jointly  conquered;  philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  Inde|>endent  o« 

but  it  was  settled  in  1071  by  the  acknowledg-  Birmingham,  which   office  ho  held  till 

ment  of  Roger  m  count  of  Sirily.    It  was  not  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  th< 

however  till  1074  that  he  came  into  possession  c&^hire  Indef>endent  college,  Manchester 

of  the  entire  island,  by  the  conquest  of  the  two  is  a  contributor  to  the  ''Edinburgh  Re^ 

capitals,  Catania  and  Palenno.     In  1085,  on  and  a  collection  of  his  articles,  under  th 

the  death  of  Robert,  he  became  chief  of  the  of ''  Essays  selected  Arom  Contributions 

Normans  in  Italy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand  Edinburgh  Review^*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edini 

count.    In  1090  he  subdued  Malta.    He  estab-  1850),  with  an  additional  volume  in  1855 

ll:thed  hb  nephew  the  son  of  Robert  in  Apulia,  him  a  wide  popularity.    He  has  also  « 
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Jfy  and  Chaneter  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,  edncatioD  among  the  industrial  classes,  and 

in  AnalrsiB  of  his  Writings^'  (1886) ;  a  has  recently  given  his  views  of  the  organiza- 

rml  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectares  tion  of  an  institute  of  t^nology  and  school 

liah  Grammar  and  Composition''  (1838) ;  of  industrial  science,  in  a  report  prepared  for 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  (1858),  a  work  a  committee  of  which  he  is  ch^rman.    UL 

was  replied  to  hy  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  Hekbt  Dabwin,  an  American  geologist,  hrother 

Me  criticism  Mr.  Rogers  rejoined  in  a  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Phikdelphia  in  1809, 

nee^  (1854).  became  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dick- 

y£RS.  I.  James  Bltthe,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  inson  college,  Carlisle,  in  1881,  and  afterward 

tiemist  and  physician,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  Penn- 

Bogers,  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and  sylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years. 

■rd  professor  in  William  and  Mary  col-  He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the 

Ta.,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1803,  died  survey  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1885 

June  15,  1852.    He  was  graduated  M.D.  published  a  report  and  geological  map  of  the 

'  university  of  Maryland,  became  a  few  state.    He  then  entered  on  his  ffreat  work,  the 

liter  professor  of  chemistry  in  Washing-  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  with  some 

edical  college,  Baltimore,  and  was  sub-  interruptions,  he  was  occupied  untU  1856,  pub- 

itly  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  lishing  during  the  first  years  annual  reports  of 

ediical  college  of  Cincinnati.    Removing  progress  which  make  together  a  l^e  8vo. 

ladelphia,  he  became  professor  of  cbem-  volume.    His  final  report  on  the  geology  of 

A  the  Franklin  medical  school  of  that  Pennsylvania,  in  two  large  vols.  4to.,  wiui  nu- 

nd  on  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Robert  merons  drawings  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas 

in  1847,  was  appointed  to  the  chaur  of  of  geological  maps,  executed  by  A.  Keith  John- 

stry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  ston  (£&iburgh,  1858),  is  recognized  as  a  work 

veral  years  he  was  employed  during  his  of  great  thoroughness  and  originality,  especially 

>n9  aa  chemical  and  geological  assistant  in  the  departments  of  structural  and  dynamic 

iorTeys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  geology,  and  ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  prao- 

ibliahed  several  interesting  and  original  tical  value  wif  h  the  labors  of  the  first  geolo- 

;  in  the  scientific  journals,  and  was  one  gists  of  the  age.    In  1857  he  was  appouited 

editon  of  the  last  American  reprint  of  regius  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history 

r^a  *'  Chemistry."    II.  William  Barton,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where 

lencan  physicist  and  geologist,  brother  he  has  since  lived.    For  some  years  previous  to 

prreeeding,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1805.  this  appointment  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston, 

at  lectured  on  science  in  the  Maryland  Prof.  Kogers  has  contributed  many  important 

te  in   1827,  and  in  the  following  year  papers  on  geological  and  other  scientific  snb- 

ded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  natural  jects  to  the  *^  Transactions"  of  the  American 

iiphy  and  chemistry  in  William  and  Mary  philosophical  society,  the   Boston  society  of 

^  where  he  remained  until  1835.    lie  natural  history,  the  American  association  of 

len  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi-  science,  the  British  association  of  science,  the 

▼  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  en-  Philadelphia  academy  of  science,  the  ^^  Ameri- 

r  hia  course  by  the  addition  of  geology,  can  Journal  of  Science,^'  and  the  Edinburgh 

[tinned  to  occupy  it  till  1853,  when  he  ^^^ew  Philosophical  Journal,^'  of  which  la^ 

ed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re-  he  is  one  of  the  editors.    He  is  the  author  of  a 

He  began  his  geological  labors  by  an  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a 

nation  of  the  region    of  the  mineral  chart  of  the  arctic  regions  in  the  ^^  Physical 

■  of  Virginia,  and  especially  by  an  anal-  Atlas,^*  and  in  cox^unction  with  W.  and  A.  K. 

f  their  waters ;   and  in  1835  ho  organ-  Johnston  of  Edinburgh  has  published  a  geo- 

he  state  geological  survey,  at  the  head  graphical  atlas  of  the  United  States.   IV.  Kob- 

ich  he  remained  till  it  was  discontinued  ert  Empib,  an  American  chemist  and  physician, 

&     Beside  the  annual  reports  of  the  ge-  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Baltimore  in 

&[  Virginia,  he  is  the  author  of  a  short  1814,  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of 

le  on  the  "  Strength  of  Materials"  (Char-  Pennsylvania,  when  he  presented  an  experi- 

rille,  18.38);  of  "  Elements  of  Mechanical  mental  essay  on  endosmose,  which  was  pub- 

©phy^  (Boston,  1852) ;  and  of  numerous  lished  by  request  of  the  faculty.     In  1844  he 

I  containing  original  researches  in  ge-  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 

experimental  physics,  and  chemistry,  university  of  Virginia,  which  he  continued  to 

have  appeared  in  the  *^  American  Jour-  hold  untU  1852,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother 

'  Science,'^  the  Edinburgh  *'  New  Philo-  Prof  J.  B.  Rogers  as  professor  of  chemistry 

al  Journal.''  the  London  "  Philosophical  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.    For  some 

ine,**  the  ^*  Transactions^' of  the  American  years  he  acted  as  occasional  assistant  in  the 

ition  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  geological  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 

Briti^  association,  of  the  Boston  acad-  nia.    Beside  being  the  author  of  various  con- 

r  arte  and  sciences,  of  the  Boston  society  tribntions  on  chemical  subjects  published  in 

iral  hwtory.  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  scientific  journals,  he  was  associated  with  hia 

a.  and  of  the  American  philosophical  brother  Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  in  preparing  the 

He  ia  a  zealous  promoter  of  scientifio  amended  edition  of  Turner's  **  Ohemistry,"  and 
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has  since  edited  the  American  reprint  of  Leb-  ment,  which  Sydney  Smith  described  as 

mannas  ^'  Physiological  Chemistry. ^^     Ho  has  of  darkness  where  shall  be  gnashing  of 

been  for  several  years  dean  of  the  medical  fac-  became  in  time  famous  as  a  sort  of  soci 

nlty  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  ing  point ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  t 

ROGERS,  John,  an  £ngli8h  clergyman,  bom  don  season,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  wh 

abont  1600,  burned  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4, 1555.  4  to  6  persons  did  not  assemble  at  his 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered  into  ble  board.    Among  these  were  Fox, 

holy  orders  there,  and  was  subsequently  chap-  Grattan,    Sheridan,    Mackintosh.    AVe! 

lain  to  the  English  factory  at  Antweri>i  where  ho  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Mme.  de  2Sta& 

remained  for  several  years.    There  he  became  Wordsworth,  Sydney  Smith,  Washini 

aoijuainted  with  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  ving,  and  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  exce|j 

assisted  them  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  host  Hur\ived.    His  collection  of 

English,  the  edition  being  published  in  1587.  by  ancient  and  modern  artists  was  distil 

Rogers  translated  the  Apocrypha,  and  correct-  by  its  exquisite  taste ;  his  books,  aat< 

ed  the  whole  for  the  press.    From  Antwerp  gems,  vases,  and  antii^ues  of  all  desc: 

be  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor  were  selected  with  etiual  judgment ; 

of  a  Dutch  congregation.     On  the  accession  whole  collection  realized  after   his  dc 

of  Edward   VI.   Bishop  Ridley   invited  him  ward  of  £50,000,  a  sum  considerably 

home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity  than  the  original  cost.    Rogers  made 

reader  of  St.  PauFs.     On  tlic  Sunday  after  the  appooraiH'o  as  a  poet  in  1812  in  the  ^' 

triumphal  entry  of  Queen  Mary  into  London,  of  C^olumbus,^'  printed  at  the  end  of 

in  Aug.  1558,  Rogers  preached  a  sermon  at  edition  of  his   iH)ems,  with   illustrat 

St.  Paulas  cross,  in  which   he  exhorted    the  Stothard.    In   1818  Byron  inscribed 

people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  King  his  ''  Giaour,^^  ''  as  a  slight  but  most 

Edward^s  days,  and  to  resist  the  forms  and  token  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  re* 

dogmas  of  Catbolicism.     Ho  was  summoned  his  character,   and  gratitude  for   his 

before  the  privy  coimcil  for  this,  but  defended  sliip  C  and  in  the  succeeding  year  tb 

himself  ably,  and  was  released.     On  Aug.  18,  appeared  in  a  joint  volume,   contain 

1553,  however,  ho  was  ordered  to  remain  a  ''  I^ra"  of  Byron  and  Rogerb^s  ^*  Jueq 

prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  was  at  the  end  His  next  publication  was  a  poem   ii 

of  6  months  removed  to  Newgate.     He  was  verse  entitled  *' Human  LilV^  (1819),  f 

tried  in  Jan.  1555,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  in  1822  by  *'  Italy,''  his  longest  and  b 

Winchester,  and  condemned  to  Im)  burned,  which  esteemed   his  best  work.     His  p<»etic 

sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  Febru-  may  be  said  to  end  here,  although  ] 

ary.     He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theo-  se<juent]y  tried  his  hand  in  on  occasioi 

logical  works.    Severalof  his  grandchildren  re-  of  verses  or  couplet,  and  the   reniaii 

moved  to  the  American  colonies,  and  there  are  his  literary  life  was  devoted  to  the  ; 

now  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  United  tion  of  illustrated  editions  of  his  ^*  Its 

States  who  claim  des<^>ent  from  him.  his  ''  Poems/-  the  designs  for  which  w* 

ROGERS,  Samuel,  an  English  i>oet,  born  at  nished  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  arid  w 

Kewington  Green,  near  I^ndon,  July  30, 1703,  graved  by  the  tirst  artists  in  England, 

died  in  Ix>ndon,  I>ec.  18,  1855.     His  father,  an  said  to  have  exi>cnded  between  £10.( 

influential  dissenter  mid  a  banker  by  profession,  £15,000  in  this  undertaking,  which  h 

Sive  him  a  careful  private  iHlucaticm,  and  took  proved    remunerative.      Upon    the  d< 

m  while  a  boy  into  his  banking  house,  pre-  w  ordsworth  he  was  oifered  the  poet  h 

paratory  to  his  becoming  a  partner.    Young  ship,  whieh,  in  consideration  of  his  gr< 

Rogers,  whoso  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  u  he  declined.     Ho  retained  his  physicj 

preacher,  became  in  his  18th  year  a  prose  con-  until  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  wi 

tributor  to  tlie  ''  Gentleman^s  Magazine,*^  and  faculties,  both  mental  and   physical, 

in  1786  made  his  ii^^t  ap|>earaxice  as  a  poet  in  impaired.     According  to  his  own  sta 

a  thin  miarto  entitle<l  **  An  Ode  to  Supersti-  he  was  engaged  on  the '' Pleasures  of  M> 

tion,  witn  some  other  Poems,"  of  which  during  for  9  years ;  on  **  Human  Life'*  for  nei 

the  next  4  years  <mly  about  20  co]>ieB  were  same  space  of  time ;  and  ^^  Italy*'  was  ni 

sold.     In  1702  he  ]>roduceii  his  '*  Pleasures  of  pleted  in  less  than  16  years.     Byron  d 

Memory,"'  which  at  once  gave  him  a  plac^  thatthere \viusnota^"\'uIgurIine'*in  his' 

among  the  poets  of  England.    The  death  of  his  u  res  of  Memory;*'   but   it  is  doubtful 

father  in  1793  left  him  in  the  ]»ossession  of  an  )>oems  wouUl  now  be  read  were  it  not  f 

ample  fortune,  and  he  soon  atier  retired  from  pictorial  embellishments.    His  chief  f 

active  participation  in  business.    In  1798  ap-  blemish  was  a  tendency  to  ill-naturec 

peared  his  **  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  and  other  and   unreasonable  antipathiesi.  i  Of   U 

Poems;*'  and  in  1803  ho  establi>hed  himself  in  other  traits  some  idea  may  be  obtaine 

a  house  (No.  22)  in  St.  James*s  place,  which  the  volumes  of  his  "  Table  Talk,"  im 

during  the  next  half  century  enjoyed  a  wt<le  by  his  nephew  William  SharfH)  and  tl 

celebrity  as    a  resort  of   literary  men,   and  Alexander  1  >yce. 
the    receptacle    of  choice    treasures    of   art.        RO<yEK8,  William,  D.I).,  an  Americi 

Bogen*t  *'  brMkfksta,"  given  in  a  shady  apart-  gymau,  born  in  Newporti  R.  I.,  Joly  2: 
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Q  Philadelphia.  April  7,  1824.    He  was  that  transaction  until  1786,  when  he  was  8«t 

ted  at  BiiCKie  I<>Iand  ooUege  (now  Brown  ft^e,  but  dismissed  from  coart  atterlv  disgraced, 

sitv;  in  1761^,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was  li-  In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Ha- 

aa  a  Baptist  preacher.  From  1 772  to  1 775  gnenan  to  the  states-general ;  but  being  accused 

pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  church  in  Phila-  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 

k.  in  1 776  was  appointed  by  the  general  and  of  other  disloyal  conduct,  he  resigned  his 

2  J  of  PennsylTania  ch^lain  of  the  Penn-  seat,  and  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Bhine. 

a  forces,  and  in  1778  was  promoted  to  In  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  concordat,  he 

id«  chaplaincy  in  the  continental  army,  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Strasbourg. 
1   he  retired  from  the  military  service,        BOHAN   MOXTBAZON,  Mabis  de.    See 

r>azh  called  to  the  pastorate  by  churches  CnEVREUsE. 

r^t-r^nt  denominations,  preferred  rather        BOHILCUXD,  a  region  in  British  India,  in 

f^Iy  d«4titute  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  the  hill 

hlphia.     In  1789  he  was  appointed  pro-  territories  which  border  the  Himalaya,  £.  by 

of  £n:;li»h  and  oratory  in  the  college  Onde.  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Ganges;  area, 

idemy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1792  was  12.428  sq.  hl  ;  pop.  5,217.507,  about  $  of  whom 

I  to  tiie  same  chair  in  the  university  of  are  Hindoos.     Bohilcund  comprises  the  dis- 

•irania.  which  post  he  held  for  20  years,  tricts  of  Shajehanpoor,  Bndayoon,  Bareily,  Pfl- 

i  be  became  the  **  stated  supply**  of  the  leebheet,  Moradabad,  and  Bijnoor.    The  conn- 

ptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  con-  try  is  drained  by  several  tributaries  of  the 

his   services  there  for  two  years.     In  Ganges.    Many  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  di- 

od  1817  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  mates  flourish,  together  with  those  of  the  trop- 

»iy  of  Pennsylvania  from   Philadelphia,  ics.    Sugar,  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  and  timber 

I  an  officer  and  active  manager  of  the  are  the  principal  articles  of  exportation. — ^This 

]  abolition  societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  territory  derives  itsc  name  from  the  Bohillaa, 

nd.  of  the  prison  society  of  Philadelphia,  an  Afghan  tribe  who  established  themselves  in 

Q>  published  works  include  several  ser-  it  early  in  the  last  century.    At  the  time  of 

■ddre«?es.  and  prayers  delivered  on  spe-  their  invasion  the  country  was  subject  to  the 

rajn<>n4w  a  circular  letter  on  justification  nabob  of  Oude,  who  tried  in  vain  to  reduce  it 

and  one  on  Christian  missions.  again  to  his  authority.    Warren  Hastings  fhr- 

r£T.  Peter  Mabk,  an  English  physiolo-  nished  a  British  force  to  the  ruler  of  Oude,  bj 

d  author,  born  in  London  in  1779.     Ho  the  assistance  of  which  Bohilcund  was  plun- 

medicine  at  the  university  of  Edin-  dered,  and  the  people  almost  exterminated, 

where  he  was  graduated  in  1798,  and  The  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801. 
tour  to  the  continent  settled  in  1804  in        BOHB,  Joiiaxx  Friedricit,  a  German  theo- 

ester,  where  he  was  appointed  physician  logian,  bom  in  Bossbach  near  Naumburg,  July 

nfirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  fever  hos-  30,  1777,  died  in  Weimar.  June  15.  1848.    He 

In  l^S  he  Went  to  London,  where  he  was  educated  in  Leipsic,  in  1804  becamepastor 

d  in  the  formation  of  the  northern  dis-  at  Ostra,  near  Zeitz,  in  1820  went  to  Weimar 

r.     He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  general  super- 

ral  society,  was  a  member  of  the  senate  intendent,  and  in  1839  was  made  vice-president 

nmrer?ity  of  London,  and  fur  years  one  of  the  high  consistory.     He  was  one  of  the 

examiners  in  physiology,  and  was  one  of  leaders  of  the  rationalist  party  in  theology, 

illerian   lecturers  on  physiology  at  the  and  wrote  a  numl>er  of  theological  works,  of 

in«titutii>n.     lie  was  tlie  author  of  one  which  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  his 

Bridzewater  treatises,  entitled  '*  Animal  *'  Ixrtters   in   regard  to  Bationalism"    (Zeitz, 

«retable   Physiology''   (1834).     Ue  has  1813),  and  **  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  the 

ritten  extensively  on  mathematics,  elec-  Evangelical  Protestant  Church. •'   He  also  wrote 

ralvanisin.  magnetism,  and  electro-mag-  a  *'  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 

His  last  publication  is  the  "Thesaurus  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesus"  (Zeitz,  1816; 

!i*h  Words  and  Phrases'*  (9th  ed.,  1800).  translated  by  Esdaile,  Edinburgh,  1843). 
[AK.  Lons  BExt  fiDorAKD,  prince  of,  a        ROKITAXSKY,  ICarl,  a  German  physician, 

I  cardinal,  born  Sept.  23,  1734,  died  in  born  in  Kouiggratz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  19,  1804. 

eim.  Feb.  16,   1803.     He  was  destined  lie  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna, 

church,  and  became  while  verv  voung  and  in  1828  became  attached  as  second  and 

lociate  of  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Stras-  afterward  as  first  assistant  to  the  pathological 

In  177S  he  was  ambassador  from  Louis  and  anatomical  e^ablishment  of  the  last  named 

>  Vienna,  was  recalled  in  1774  on  ac-  city.     In  1884  ho  became  extraordinary  and  in 

>f  bis  giving  offence  to  the  empress  by  1844  ordinary  professor  of  pathological  anat- 

Ioa«  luxury  and  political  meddling,  and  oniy,  in  1848  honorary  rector  of  the  university 

ted  on  his  return  to  various  places  of  of  Prague  and  member  of  the  Vienna  acad- 

ri'>n  and  emolument.     In  1779  he  was  emy  of  sciences,  in  1849  dean  of  tho  medical 

»lshup  of  Strasbourg,  and  at  length  car-  faculty,  and  in  1850  rector  of  the  university 

The   affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  of   Vienna.      He  was  the    projector  of  the 

him.     (See  Lamotte.  Jeaxxb  de  Li  z.)  great  hospital  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that 

■  eonfined  in  the  Bastile  for  his  part  in  Uie  dissections    made  either    by  himself  or 
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under  kis  immediate  sapervision  amount  to  which  Roland  was  commiflrioned  to  di 

more  than  ftO,000.    Ho  is  ooosidered  in  Ger-  that  introduced  him  to  Mile.  PhlifH>n ;  and 

many  as  the   highest  authority  in  anatomy  withstanding  the  great  discrepancy  of 

and  pathology,  and  has  written  many  valu-  ages,  they  were  strongly  attracted  to  each  < 

able  works.     His  principal  production  is  the  In  1776-^8  Roland  travelled  in  8wit» 

'*  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy"  (5  vols.,  and  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  a 

\lenna,  1842-'6),  which  the  Sydenham  society  in  Paris,  for  her  perusal,  letters  containii 

of  England  caused  to  be  translated  into  English  tailed  accounts  of  their  manufactures  and 

(4  vols.,  London,  1845-^62).  merce,  which  were  afterward  publiidied  (i 

ROLAND,  called  by  the  Italians  Orulndo,  a  12mo.,  1782).    Finally  he  offered  her  his 

paladin  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  which  after  some  hesitation  she  aoceptM 

of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  the  chivalric  they  were  married  in  1780.    In  1784  the 

romances  of  the  middle  ages,  was,  according  to  itod  England,  and  studied  together  the  ' 

tradition,  a  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  iugs  of  its  political  system.    After  their  i 

alain  with  the  flower  of  the  Prankish  chivalry  he  was  transferred  in  his  official  capac 

at  the  disastrous  fight  of  Roncesvolles.    The  Lyons,  and  there  finished  his  principsJ 

narrative  of  his  defeat  and  death  has  been  ex-  tlie  JJictionnaire  des  manufacturer  et  de 

panded  by  the  romancers  into  a  history  full  of  qui  en  dependent,  forming  part  of  the  En 

picturesque   and  marvellous   details;   and  in  pedie  methodiqve  (4  vok.  4to.  and  1  Tt 

the  ^^  Romance  of  Roncesvalles,''  the  rhymed  plates,  Paris,  1785).    She  ^ared  in  a! 

chronicle  La  Spagna,  the  ''Grand  Chronicles,^^  tabors,  and  says  in  her  Ilemairer:  ''Oui 

in  Turpin's  fabulous  chronicle  iJe  Vita  Caroli  fortune  was  Uiat  he  habituated  himself  i 

Magni  et  Bolandi,  and  later  in  the  Orlando  think,  not  to  write,  but  by  me.'*    Mean 

innamorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  furioio  of  Rousseau,  her  husband's  favorite,  had  tak< 

Ariosto,  and  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  place  with  her  of  St  Auf^ustine ;  and  they 

he  figures  as  the  great  examplor  of  mediaeval  iiailed  the  revolution  with  enthusia>m.   K 

chivalry.    The  ^^  Song  of  Roland,'^  a  metrical  became  a  municipal  officer  of  Lyons,  a& 

narrative  of  the  hero's  chief  exploitis  was  for  wife  the  principal  editor  of  a  new  demo 

centuries  a  favorite  with  minstrels  of  the  mid-  journal.    In  Feb.  1701,  they  went  to  Pari 

die  ages ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Taillefer  fonncr  as  commissioner  to  the  national  a 

rode  before  the  Norman  host  at  Hastinga,  ani-  bly  on  behalf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyoiifi. 

mating  the  soldiers  by  its  strains.     His  histori-  Roland's  saloon  in  Paris  became  tlie  ra! 

cal  existence  rests  upon  a  doubtful  passage  in  point  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  whose  m 

i!ginhard's  Vita  Caroli  Magni^  and  he  is  believed  she  in  a  great  measure  controlled.     In  A 

to  be  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  fiction.  tliev  returned  to  Lyons,  but  in  Decvmbei 

BOLAND  DE  LA  PIATI EIRE.  Jean  Marie,  land's  ofiice  with  all  similar  ones  having 

and  Maxon  Jeanne  Puupon,  French  revolu-  abolished,  they  fixed  themselves  permai 

tiomsts,  whose  histories  are  so  interwoven  that  at  Paris.    In  March,  1792,  he  was  called 

they  can  be  best  treated  in  a  single  article.  M.  the  ministry  of  Dumuuriez  as  minl-ter  c 

Roland  (bom  in  Villefranche,  near  Lyons,  in  interior,  the  Girondist  party  being  then  i 

1782,  died  by  his  own  hand  near  Rouen,  Nov.  ascendant.    II is  official  duties  were  ski 

IS,  1793)  was  destined  for  the  cliurch,  at  which  performed,  his  most  in)]>ortant  state  pa{'ei 

he  revolted,  and  at  the  age  of  19,  without  re-  mg  drawn  up  by  his  wife ;  but  he  offeudc 

aources,  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  the  greater  court  by  making  his  first  appearance  bef< 

part  of  France.    At  Rouen  ho  obtained  cm-  in  plain  citizen's  costume,  and  sustained 

ployment  with  a  relative,  and  finally  received  the  secret  funds  uf  his  department   Loi 

the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  com-  journal.  La  ientinelle,  which  urged  the 

merce  and  manufactures  ut  Amiens.    lie  de-  throw  of  royalty.    L<»uis  XVI.  having  re 

voted  his  leisure  to  scientific  studies,  and  was  his  signature  to  the  decrees  for  the  banisl; 

the  author  of  4  works  on  manufactures  and  ru-  of  the  priests  and  for  the  furmation  of  a 

ral  economy  in  the  series  of ''  Arts  and  Trades''  of  20,CM»0  men,   Roland  addressed  to  b 

pabliahed  by  the  academy  of  sciences  (1779-  letter  written   by  his  wife,  warning  hi 

W).    Meantime,  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1776,  ho  somewhat  harsh  tenus  that  his  tenure  < 

had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mile.  Manon  throne  depended  upon  his  compliance  wii 

Jeanne  PhliiK>n  (born  in  Paris,  March  17, 1754,  p(»pulur  will  and  hearty  support  of  the  c 

died  by  the  gtiillotino,  Nov.  8,  1793).    From  tution.     No  answer  being  returned  tothi 

early  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of  land  read  the  letter  in  full  council  to  the 

foch  books  as  fell  in  her  way,  among  them  the  who  listened  patiently,  but  two  day^  later 

**  Confessions**  of  St.  Augustine  and  Plutiirch^s  the  advice  of  Dumouriez,  dismissed  himai 

**  lives.'*    At  11  years  of  age  she  obtained  {>er-  two  <.rirondist  cullengues.     Roland  at  on 

mission  to  spend  a  year  in  a  convent  prepara-  paired  to  the  assi'mbly  and  there  read  tl 

tory  to  her  first  communion,  and  there  formed  ter,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  an 

an  intimacy  with  a  Mile.  Sophie  Canet,  with  tributi^tl  to  all  the  83  departments.     The 

whom  oiler  their  separation  siie  kept  up  a  cor-  thus  rtused  broke  forth  iu  the  insurrecti 

reapondence  for  8  years,  published  in  1841  (2  June  20,  and  |>aved  the  way  for  that  of 

Tola,  8va).    It  waa  one  oi  Mile.  Caneta  letten,  10,  when,  the  royal  authority  being  auapc 
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rondisU  were  restored  to  the  ministrj.  elaws  moderate,  canred,  and  aonte.    Abont  a 

ft  was  made  minister  of  jnstioe,  and,  of-  dozen  species  are  found  in  Africa,  India,  and 

at  Roland's  comparative  moderation,  Australasia,  one  from  Africa  migrating  into 

the  Jacobins  and  the  populace  against  northern  Europe ;  the  food  consists  of  inseots 

r  i^oundless  charges  and  insinuations,  and  fruits  principally.    Thejr  are  found  solitary 

Mt  scandalous  reports  were  spread  about  or  in  pairs  in  wooded  districts,  perching  on  the 

^land,  but  she  defied  them.    The  mas-  highest  branches  of  dead  trees,  from  which 

of  September  struck  the  Rolands  with  they  take  occasional  flights  in  pursuit  of  insects 

,  and  M.  Roland  urged  upon  the  conven-  on  the  wing ;  the  nest  is  generally  made  in  the 

e  boldest  measures  for  their  suppression,  holes  of  decayed  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  7. 

;  the  trial  of  the  king  in  December,  Ro-  The  European  roller  {G.  garrula^  Linn.)  is 

and  important  documents  bearing  against  about  the  size  of  the  jay  of  ihsA  continent ;  the 

I  an  iron  chest  in  a  secret  closet  of  the  back  is  light  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and  lower 

and  submitted  them  to  the  convention ;  parts  bluish  green ;  lesser  wing  coverts  br^t 

«asion  was  taken  from  his  having  ex-  blue;  quills  light  greenish  blue  at  the  blue, 

I  them  without  witnesses  for  renewed  bluish  black  at  apex ;  tail  even,  greenish  blue, 

lies  on  the  charge  that  he  had  subtract-  some  of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  black ; 

le  of  them.    On  Dec.  7  Mme.  Roland  ap-  bill  black.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 

before  the  convention  to  answer  the  extends  into  Europe ;  it  is  a  noisy  bird,  with  a 

tions  of  her  enemies,  and  cleared  herself  harsh  voice,  shy,  restless,  and  preferring  sechi- 

•hantly.    Their  struggles  proving  useless,  ded  forests;  during  its  flight  it  has  the  habit 

■ondist  ministers  resigned,  Jan.  22,  1793,  of  rolling  or  tumbling  over  in  the  air,  like  the 

I  May  31  Roland  was  arrested  and  held  a  tumbler  pigeon,  whence  probably  the  connnon 

M*  in  his  own  house.    Mme.  Roland  rose  name  is  derived ;  it  feeds  on  insects  and  fruits, 

%  sick  bed  to  demand  his  release  at  the  which  it  obtains  in  the  air  or  on  trees,  seeking 

the  convention;  but  after  waiting  all  also  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails,  myrii^>od8, 

6  failed  to  get  a  hearing,  and  on  her  re-  and  small  frogs  and  other  reptiles   on   the 

Nmd  that  he  had  escaped.    She  was  her-  ground ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  holes  of  the 

rested  on  June  2,  and  during  her  impris-  birch  tree,  and  in  excavations  in  river  banks, 

t  wrote  her  memoirs  under  the  title  of  laying  from  4  to  6  shining  white  eggs.    It  is 

d  la  poiUriU,  the  manuscript  of  which  common  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Algiers,  where  it 

reserved  by  her  friend  Bosc,  who  also  is  often  seen  in  the  markets.    Other  species  are 

d  her  daughter  and  only  child,  then  12  the  C.  eaudata  (Linn.),  of  Africa,  in  which  the 

old.     Throughout  her  incarceration  and  outer  tail  feathers  are  elongated  into  slender 

er  conduct  was  heroic,  and  on  the  way  to  filaments,  and  the  G,  Indica  (Linn.),  of  Asia, 

iffold  she  occupied  herself  in  comforting  of  somewhat  brighter  colors ;  others  are  of 

oodent  old  man  seated  beside  her  in  the  about  the  same  size,  and  of  brilliant  plumage, 

Of  her  (Eur res  eompUtes  (3  vols.  8vo.,  green  and  blue  predominating.    According  to 

;he  first  2  volumes  contain  her  Memoires,  Gray,  the  todies  knd  motmots  of  tropical  Amer- 

her  correspondence  with  Mile.  Canet,  ica,  and  the  boat-bills  of  India,  belong  to  the 

have  been  published  Lettres  autographea  family  of  eoradada  or  rollers. 

i«.  Roland^  adressee*  d  Baneal  des  Issarta  ROLLIN,  Ohables,  a  French  scholar  and 

1835).    Eight  days  after  her  execution  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  80,  1661,  died 

iy  of  M.  Roland  was  found  4  leagues  from  there,  Sept.  14,  1741.    The  son  of  a  cutler,  he 

(in  which  city  he  had  lain  concealed  was  intended  for  his  father's  trade ;  but  through 

months),   pierced  with  the  blade  of  a  the  friendship  of  a  Benedictine  monk  he  was 

cane  which  lay  beside  him,  and  with  a  gratuitously  admitted  to  a  school,  the  pupils  of 

in  his  pocket  protesting  his  honesty  of  which  attended  classes  at  the  college  of  Flessia 

le  in  all  his  actions,  and    concluding:  His  course  here  being  completed,  he  for  8  years 

0  I  heard  that  my  wife  had  been  massa-  studied    theology,  but  did  not   take  orders, 
would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world  When  22  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  pro- 

1  with  crimes.^^  The  corpse  was  carried  fessor  in  his  college,  and  was  in  1687  promoted 
IS  and  subjected  to  gross  indignities.  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fol- 
JF*E,  Robert  Monset^  See  CRANWoRrn.  lowing  year  to  that  of  eloquence  in  the  college 
JLER,  the  common  name  of  the  Mracio'  of  France.    In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of 

old   world   sub-family  of  diurnal  fissi-  the  university  of  Paris,  which  post  he  left  in 

birds  of  the  passerine  order,  of  which  1696  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  college 

rical  genus  is  coracias  (Linn.).    In  this  of  Beauvais.     His  great  talents  for  education 

is  long,  straight,  broad  and  elevated  at  were  here  fully  displayed ;  ho  surrounded  him- 

le,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  hooked  self  with  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  teachers, 

tip;  the  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  whom  he  inspired  with   his  own  zeal.    The 

1  quills  longest;  tail  long  and  rounded,  excellence  of  his  methods,  and  above  all  the 

he  lateral  feathers  sometimes  length-  moral  and  religious  feeling  that  pervaded  the 

tarsi    much  shorter  than  the  middle  course  of  instruction,  were  highly  valued  by 

»es  moderate,  free  at  base,  outer  near-  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  his  time.    But 

ong  as  middle,  and  the  hind  one  long ;  the  success  of  RoUin  excited  the  Jealousy  of  the 
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Jesoita,  who  then  held  tlie  college  of  Louis  le  with  other  eminent  jarists  in  preparini 

Grand ;   charges  of  being  a  Jansenist   were  code  for  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy.    Tlie  r 

brought  against  him  on  accoimt  of  his  sjrapa-  their  combined  labors  appeared  in  th< 

thies  for  tlie  Port  Royalists,  whom  he  had  di  proeedura  penale  del  regno  d*  I  tali 

BUfiported  with  his  purse  and  pen  after  the  Brescia,  1807).    From  1812  to  1814  h« 

destruction  of  their  house ;  and  in  1712  he  was  a   Ghmale  di  giurisprudenga  t/niWrM 

dismissed  from  his  directorship,  but  was  allow-  published  during  the  same  period  his . 

ed  to  continue  his  lectures  at  the  college  of  ml  tuggetto  ed  importanza  dello  ttvdio  d 

France.    His  leisure  hours  were  then  devoted  UgUUizione  (Milan,  1812),  and  ako  hi 

to  preparing  works  for  the  special  benefit  of  cipii  fondamentali  di  diritto  adminh 

jouth.    In  1715   he  published  an  edition  of  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprive 

QamtiW^n  A  Itisti tut io  Oratorio^  with  valuable  his  offices,  but,  until  Sept.  1817,  was  \ 

anmmaries  and  annotations.    Ilis  Traite  dea  to  go  on  with  his  lectures,  a  con(lt^n>ed 

Mudst  appeared  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1726,  sis  of  which  he  published  under  the 

the  second  in  1728.     lie  now  devoted  himself  Assunto  primo  delta  sciema  di  diritto  % 

to  writing  ancient  history ;  the  first  2  volumes  (Milan,  1820).    In  1818  he  was  tried  fi 

were  printed  in  1730,  and  8  more  followed  in  son  at  Venice,  and  acquitted.    His  lfltt< 

■uccession  till  1738.    Although  a  mere  com-  he  spent  in  Milan.    Among  his  nuinero 

pilation,  and  soniotimos  but  a  translation  of  lications  during  this  i>eriod  are  his  t 

ancient  writers.  Rollings  llintoire  aneientie  was  Delia  condotta  delle  acque  (6  vols.  ITimo. 

eagerly  read,  and  has  since  remained  popular.  1822-'4),  and  Sulla  creteente  pojiohizifue 
In  1738  he  commenced  a  IIi«toire  liomaine^  5        ROMAIC.   See  Greece,  Lakuvaue  a 

▼olnmes  of  which    were   published  by  him,  esature  of.  vol.  viii.  p.  462. 
while  4  others  were  left  nearly  completed  at        ROMAINE,  William,  an  English  cle 

hit  death*    It  was  continued  up  to  the  battle  and  author,  bom  in  Hartlepool,  I)urhat 

of  Actium  by  his  jmpil   Crevier,  who  after-  25,  1714,  died  in  London,  July  26,  17J 

ward  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empiTors.  was  the  son  of  a  French  Huguenot,  m 

As  early  he  1701  RolHu  had  been  admitted  to  cated  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford, 

the  academy  of  inscriptions,  but  his  opinions  1738  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  est£ 

predaded  his  election  to  tlie  French  academy,  church.   He  devoted  several  years  to  th 

Under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury  he  was  aration  of  a  new  edition  of  Cnlasiii*s  *'  ] 

subjected  to  indignities ;  his  house  and  papers  Concordance  and  Lexicon*'  (4  vols,  foli 

were  searched ;  and  although  his  i>erfect  inno-  in  1748  removed  to  London  and  became 

cence  and  honesty  were  evident,  he  was  offi-  known  as  a  preacher.     His  Calvinisti 

cially  warned  to  restrict  liiin'^elf  to  his  literary  of  the  articles  of  the  church  encountere< 

pursuits  and  a  little  later  excluded  from  the  opposition  in  several  quarters,  and  wl 

moctingsof  the  university.    On  his  death  every  filling  his  duties  as  lecturer  at  St.  I)u 

public  homnge  to  his  memory  was  prohibited  by  in-t he-West  he  was  refusi-d  by  the  re< 

the  government.     His  (Eumn  completes^  with  use  of  the  church  in  the  daytime  or  ol 

annotations,  have  been  published  by  Letronne  and  u>ed  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  cant 

(30  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821-'5 ;  atlas,  4to.,  Ib27).  in  his  own  hand.   In  1755  he  was  deprive 

An  cMlition  under  tiie  su{>ervision  of  M.  Guizot  oflice  of  morning  preacher  at  St.  George 

appeared!  aWut  the  s:mie  time.     His  Traite  da  over  square,  which  he  had  held  5  years 

etudes  and  Iliatoire  ancienne  have  been  fre-  count  of  *^  the  popularity  and  plainness 

qucntly  reprinteil  separately,  in  English  as  well  ministry  \^  and  in  1757  he  became  so  ob; 

as  French.     Tliey  are  comprised  in  Didot*s  col-  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  before  wl 

lection,  Chefs  (Pamrre  de  la  litterature  Fran-  had  occasionally  preached,  that  the  furl 

f a ii0,  respectively  in  3  vols,  and  10  vols.  12mo.  of  their  pulpit  was  denied  him.     Ab< 

ROLLIN,  LEDitr.    See  LEDur-RoLux.  same  time  he  was  urged  to  take  char 

ROLLO.     Sec  Xoktiimkn.  parish  in  Philadelphia,  but  declined.     1 

RGMAtrNOSI,  Gia:*  Domenico,  an  Italian  no  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Ann\  Hlac 

Jurist,  bi^rn  at  Salso,  near  Piucen/a,  Dec.  13,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

1761,  die<l  in  Mihm,  June  8,   18;i5.     Having  period  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  ehui: 

practise<l  law  for  several  years,  he  published  in  tronomy  in  (iresham  college.    His  worl 

17t>l  Genen  dt I  diritto  THfutle,  a  disquisition  on  sisting  principally  of  sennons  were  pu 

penal  law,  after  which  ho  was  made  chief  civil  in  8  vols,  in  17UG,  with  a  memoir  by  i 

niagiBtrato  of  Trent  and  afterward  aulic  conn-  'William  Bromlev  Cadogaii. 
cillor.    Ho  was  opposed  to  the  French  revolu-        ROMAN  (WtllOLIC  CHURCH,  th 

t ion,  but  in  1H02  was  a]>iH>inted  law  professor  popularly   given   to  the    body   of   Cfa 

in  the  university  of  Parin:u  in  1807  transferred  throughout  the  world  in  communion  w 

to  that  of  Pisa,  and  finally  in  ls08  held  the  bishop  of  Rome.     It  is  not  as.oumed 

same  po<it  in  Milan.     Mennwhile  he  published  church  hertH.*lf.    The  holy  Roman   ch 

his  most  important  profes**ional  work,  his  In-  understood  of  the  local  church  of  Ron 

trotbizione  alio  studio  del  diritto  publieo  uni-  the  term  Roman  is  usi'd,  esi>ecially  in 

remale  (2  vols.  Hvo.,  Parma,  1805;  5th  ed.,  2  di>cuments,  as  one  of  the  characteristic; 

ToU.  16ino.,  MikOf  183G),  and  was  engaged  church,  which  is  styled  Catholic,  A| 
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oman,  because  the  see  of  Rome  u  its  as  hb  creatures,  in  whom  his  perfections  are 

In  the  congress  of  Vienna  Cardinal  reflected,  and  his  messengers,  through  whom 

vi  objected  to  the  joint  use  of  the  terms  ho  has  manifested  his  wiU.    Saints,  those  who 

in  Catholic.^'  but  was  willing  that  thejr  have  proved  faithftil  in  the  divine  service  to 

be   separately  applied  to  the  church,  the  end,  and  are  already  crowned  with  glorj 

U  Roman  by  reason  of  its  necessary  de-  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  venerated  likewise 

ce  on  the  see  of  Rome,  and  Catholic  on  for  their  triumphant  virtue ;  the  martyrs  espe- 

l  of  its  universal  diffusion.    It  is  not  cially,  who  died  amid  torments   rather  than 

•d  to  those  of  the  Latin  rite,  but  it  in-  deny  Christ,  and  the  virginn,  who  throughout 

tkjl  of  every  rite  uho  acknowledge  the  life  preserved  the  purity  of  their  affections,  are 

of  Rome  as  their  head  under  Christ,  deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.    But  there  is 

16t:t.0«iu.(KK)  are  estimated  to  belong  to  an  essential  diflerenco  between  the  honor  given 

x>ut  150  arehbbhops.  600  bisliops,  and  80  to  the  creatures  of  GKmI,  and  that  which  belongs 

apo!>tolic  compose  the  hierarchy. — The  to  Grod  alone.    He  receives  the  submission  of 

loctrine^  of  the  church  regard  the  unity  the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  homage  of 

divine  nature  in  three  distinct  divine  the  affections.    lie  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 

s.  and  the  incarnation  of  the  second  di-  essential  Being,  the  supreme  LoM,  the  begin- 

iT*on,  through  the  mysterious  operation  ning  and  the  end  of  idl  things.    Sacrifice  is 

Holy  Spirit  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his  given  to  him  only.    Prayer,  in  its  strict  accepta- 

on  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  tion,  can  be  addressed  to  him  only,  the  Giver 

ikind.    The  belief  of  the  incarnation  is  of  every  good  gifl.    Grace  and  salvation  depend 

>und  and  motive  of  the  high  veneration  on  his  bounty  and  mercy.    Dtanies  and  prayers 

i^i  entertained  for  the  Virgin,  who  is  to  the  saints  are  only  appeals  to  th«n  to  io- 

MuthtT  of  God,  because  Christ  her  son  tercede  with  God  for  us  through  Jesos  Christ. 

in'^rimate.    To  her  is  ascribed  all  sane-  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  omniscient  or  onsni- 

id  perfection  which  can  be  bestowed  on  present;  but  they  know  in  God  the  pious  desires 

i  creature,  and  she  is  held  to  have  been  as  well  as  the  penitential  sighs  of  the  foithfnl. 

om  all  stdin  of  sin  by  a  special  privilege  Respect  is  paid  to  the  crucifix,  which  recalls  to 

d  her  that  she  might  be  worthy  of  the  our  mind  die  sufferings  of  Christ  for  our  r»- 

r  for  wliich  she  was  divinely  chosen.  The  dempti<Hi,  but  it  does  not  terminate  in  thesym- 

rj  of  the  redemption  is  prominent  in  tlie  bol  or  material  object.    The  kissing  of  the  im- 

QjT  and  worship  of  the  church.    Christ  age,  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the  prostration 

>d  and  died,  as  man,  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  the  body  in  the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday, 

first  parents,  and  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  are  all  directed  to  Christ  our  Redeemer.    So 

tath  fully  expiated  the  guilt  of  sin.  and  theimagesofthe  sai nts  awake  the  remembranco 

ted  an  atonement  in  every  respect  perfect,  of  their  virtues.    The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a 

\1  men  are  not  justified  and  saved,  but  statue,  or  the  burning  of  incense  before  a  slirine, 

joly  to  whom  the  redemption  is  applied  is  referre<l  to  the  saint,  whoso  memory  is  hon- 

ins  divinely  prescribed.     Baptii^m  is  be-  ored  for  his  love  of  God  and  his  zetd  for  tho 

to!>e  a  remedy  for  original  sin  applicable  divine  glory.     Relics,  that  is,  objects  used  by 

fj  infants.     Adults  having  the  use  of  rea-  the  saints,  or  particles  of  their  remans,  are 

lit  believe  in  Christ  and  repent  of  sin,  venerated  for  the  relation  they  bear  to  them. — 

iT  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement.  The  fall  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race 

:ho4e  who  have  forfeited  baptismal  grace,  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  belief 

of  penance  are  required  as  evidences  of  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  depends.    They 

incere  conversion  to  God,  and  as  condi-  were  created  in  innocence,  and  raised  to  a  state 

0  entitle  them  to  the  application  of  the  beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  being  consti- 
of  Christ.  Nothing  that  man  can  do  tuted  just  and  holy  by  a  communication  of  di- 
ce away  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade-  vine  grace,  and  rendered  capable  of  immortality, 
satisfaction  for  it;  but  God  requires  tho  The  prohibition  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree  in  the 
ation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  hb  peni-  garden  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  intend- 

work«,  which  derive   value  from  the  ed  to  exercise  their  obedience,  that  their  de- 

1  offered  by  Christ.  They  add  nothing  pendence  on  the  Creator  migiit  be  manifested. 
>nt  they  become  acceptable  through  it.  if  they  had  been  faithful,  they  would  have 
b  the  essential  Mediator,  through  whose  transmitted  to  their  descendants  the  supematn- 
we  must  sue  for  pardon  and  salvation. —  ral  gifts  with  which  they  had  been  endowed ; 
orship  of  the  church  is  given  to  God  only  but  their  disobedience  involved  the  forfeiture 
one  eternal  Being  in  the  three  divine  of  them  for  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  them- 
9 — and  the  incarnate  Word,  God  consub-  selves.  Original  sin  bthat  transgression  which 
1  to  the  Father.    Inferior  religious  honor,  is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  each 

may  be  called   worship  in  a  qualified  one  being  estranged  from  God  and  liable  to  his 

b  flriven  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  account  wrath,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  act  of  the  heads 

^ifts  and  graces  with  which  God  has  en-  of  the  race.     The  natural  r>ower3  have  been 

her.  and  her  exalted  dignity  as  Mother  weakened  by  the  fall.     The  fret-dom  of  the 

I  incarnate.     The  anirels.  namely,  incor-  human  will  remains,  but  it  is  less  vigorous  than 

spirits  reigning  with  God,  are  honored  in  our  first  parents.    Our  nature  is  not  vitiated 
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snd  depraved,  but  it  is  prone  to  eviL  and  ex-  ioridioal  sentence,  deriTing  its  force  from 

posed  to  violent  temptation.    It  is  deq>oiled  divine  institution. — The  sacraments  are 

of  supernatural  shifts,  and  cast  down  from  the  instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord  as 

exalted  position  to  which  it  had  been  gratui-  and  means  of  grace,  to  applj  to  oar  soiils  tl9 

tously  raised.    A  Redeemer  was  given  us,  in  merits  of  his  sufferings  and  death.     They  «• 

the  person  of  Christ,  who,  being  God-man,  said  to  contain  and  confer  grace,  technicaUy  m 

atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  the  sin  of  our  first  ipfre  operate^  because  they  are  effectual  meMi 

parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  grace  by  which  mvinely  chosen  to  impart  it,  where  no  obiteda 

temptation  may  be  overcome. — Actual  sin  is  is  presented  by  the  receiver.    Certain  diroorf 

the  wilful  transgression  of  the  divine  law  by  tions,  however,  are  required  on  the  part  of  anlto 

individuals  having  the  use  of  reason.    It  sup-  who  desire  to  partake  of  them.    Faith  and  eoi^ 

poses  advertence  to  the  malice  of  the  action  punction  are  necessarv  on  the  part  of  tlie  i^ 

and  the  consent  of  the  will  deliberately  given,  plicant  for  baptism,    ^rrow  with  a  fins  no^ 

although  the  advertence  and  consent  may  not  pose  of  amendment  is  likewise  required  inm 

be  full,  since  sins  of  ignorance  occur.    The  the   professed    penitent.    The    strengthcoim 

omission  to  perform  duties  positively  prescribed  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted,  by  tlie  li^ 

is  also  sinful.    The  design  to  do  evil  is  criminal  ins  on  of  hands  with  prayer,  to  the  bipfiwi 

even  as  the  act,  and  the  wilful  contemplation  believer  whose  heart  is  free  from  wilfU  ~^ 

of  forbidden  acts  may  imply  guilt  on  account  Sin  is  forgiven  to  the  dying  man  who 

of  the  danger  of  consenting  to  them.    Mortal  penitence  and  hope  receives  the  mystic 

sin  is  any  act,  8{)eech,  desire,  or  thought  griev-  and  for  whom  the  prayer  of  faith  ia  offered  v^ 

ously  opposed  to  the  natural  or  divine  law.  The  imposition  of  hands  is  available  for  tM 

Sins  which  imply  no  direct  or  grievous  opposi-  communication  of  sacerdotal  power,  erca  to 

tion  to  the  law  of  God  are  styled  venial,  be-  tlie  unworthy  candidate,  but  grace  ia  gifea  to 

cause  their  pardon  is  easily  obtained,  since  they  him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with  ha- 

do  not  separate  the  soul  from  God.    Slight  im-  mility  corresponds   to    the    divine  ToeatkMU 

patience,  rash   words,  vain  self-complacency,  Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of  the 

may  be  venial.    Deliberate  hatred,  gross  colum-  union  of  Christ  and  the  church,  to  be  celebta^ 

ny,  acts  of  violence,  not  to  speak  of  drunken-  ed  with  purity  of  affection.    The  eucharist,  the 

ness,  lust,  and  murder,  are  mortal  sins.    The  chief  sacrament,   is   to  be  approached  wilk 

distinction  of  sins  is  not  derived  from  tlie  indi-  hearts  cleansed  from  sin,  under  penalty  of  b^ 

▼idnal  who  commits  them,  although  they  may  coming  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  tht 

be  aggravated    by  his    personal  obligations.  Lord,  and  incurring  condemnation. — ^The  grvt 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  even  the  most  heinous,  is  of  God,  his  free  gift,  by  which  the  mind  ia  ea> 

promised  to  the  i)enitent.    Sorrow  for  having  lightened  and  the  will  is  strengthened,  is  D»> 

oommitted  them  is  a  necessary  disposition  in  cessary  to  conceive  a  good  thought,  and  itiH 

order  to  obtain  it.      Perfect  sorrow,  which  more  to  undertake  or  perform  any  work  direct- 

ia  culled  contritiun,  springs  from  divine  love,  ed  to  solvation.    This  is  proffered  to  all,  but  ii 

and   leads    us   to  detest   sin  as  opposed  to  actually  disi>ensed  according  to  a  jnst  yet  ia* 

the  goodness  of  (iod  and  to  his  essential  per-  comprehensible  disposition  of  Divine  PMf^ 

fection.    Attrition  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect  dence,  with  wonderful  variety.     It  doea  aol 

kind,  arising  from  an  experience  of  the  evil  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiD, 

consequences  of  sin,  and  a  dread  of  the  punish-  which  it  moves  and  aids,  without  imposing  no- 

ments  which  await  it  hereafter.    If  it  wean  the  cessity.    The  grace  which  moves  to  prayer,  if 

heart  from  sin,  and  inspire  an  effectual  detesta-  complied  with,  is  usually  followed  by  the  graaa 

tion  of  it,  so  as  to  be  accompanied  with  a  firm  of  action,  which  enables  us  to  perform  our  d^f. 

resolution  of  amendment,  it  is  held  to  be  useful  What  is  beyond  our  actual  strength  becooMt 

and  salutary,  and  such  as  may  dispose  for  par-  practically  possible,  if  not  easy,  by  means  of  the 

don  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.     No  degree  nelp  thus  afforded  us.    To  God  properiy  b^ 

of  anguish  of  mind  can  insure  our  reconcilia-  longs  the  glory  of  any  good  which  we  perlbnii 

tion  with  (rod  as  long  as  we  are  not  firmly  de-  because  our  sufiiciency,  our  power,  is  htm 

termined  to  shun  sin  and  the  occasions  of  re-  him ;  but  to  us  the  reward  is  promised,  ini^ 

lapse.    Tho  forgivencra  of  sin  properly  l>elongs  much  as  we  might  resist  his  impulse  by  abottag 

to  God,  who  is  offended.     Christ,  as  God-man,  our  freedom.     It  is  not  easy  to  recondle  the 

forgave  nin.  and  authorized  the  apostles  to  im-  exercise  of  free  will  with  the  divine  forefig^ 

part  forgiveness  or  withhold  it.    In  virtue  of  We  cannot  understand  how  it  ia  po»ible  for  oi 

this  commission  the  power  of  forgiveness  is  ex-  to  act  independently,  and  of  our  own  detenn^ 

ercised  by  bislioi>s  and  priests  as  delegates  of  nation,  when  God  from  eternity  baa  forcaeta 

Christ.    The  ]K>wer  is  judicial,  since  they  may  our  action.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  aad 

bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive  ;  on  which  ac-  feel  our  freedom,  without  sounding  the  deptba 

count  a  confession  of  sin  is  re<mire<l  fVom  every  of  divine  knowledge.    Tlie  church,  having  de> 

applicant  for  its  exercise.     When  this  is  made  clared  the  necessity  of  grace  for  all  snpernai- 

with  sincerity,  humility,  sorrow,  a  willingness  ^ural  acts,  and  for  the  beginning  or  first  tnonghl 

to  repair  the  wrong  committed,  and  a  deter-  directed  to  such  an  end,  has  wisely  abstained 

mination  to  shun  the  occasions  of  sin,  the  priest  fh)m  deciding  the  controversies  of  the  schoola 

aboolfes  the  penitent    Thia  abaolution  ia  a  regarding  the  modea  of  reconciling  the  ttttdom 
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mnum  will  with  snch  neoeasitjr,  and  knowledged  to  appertain  to  doctrine.   In  cases 

0  divine  foreknowledge.  It  suffices  of  difficnltjr,  when  doubts  have  been  raised 
idmit  that  without  the  grace  of  Christ  with  regard  to  some  tenet,  thej  feel  themselves 
lo  nothing,  and  to  hold  that  we  can  do  competent  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  decide 
^  in  him  who  strengthens  ns.  The  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed.  After 
God  is  not  given  to  the  elect  alone,  a  definition,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  question 
rist  did  not  die  for  them  only.  God  a  truth  sealed  with  their  approval.  InfsJli- 
U  men  to  be  saved,  and  grants  graces  bilitj  in  judgment  is  claimed  for  the  body  of 
,  if  not  proximately,  sufficient  for  this  bishops  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
le  divine  comman^ents  are  not  im-  By  it  is  meant  the  providential  guidance  of  the 

If  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  directed  and 

Ument,  even  occasionally  by  just  men,  enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions,  that  they 

n  be  obtained  by  prayer  by  which  it  may  not  mistake  error  for  truth,  or  propose  as 

■emoved,  so  that  what  may  appear  im-  divinely  revealed  what  wants  the  seal  of  divine 

to  nature  may  be  rendered  easy  by  authority.    The  tribunal  of  the  pope  is  nniver- 

BverUsting  beatitude,  consisting  in  the  sally  acknowledged  as  competent  to  pronounce 

lation  and  ei^joyment  of  God,  is  the  re-  judgment  in  controversies  which  regard  faith, 

>inised  by  him  on  condition  of  the  ful-  and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the  body  of  bishop0| 

of  his  commandments,  and  bestowed  or  to  the  church  at  large,  proposing  doctrines 

laly  on  baptized  infants  or  others  incapa-  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  when  ao- 

rrsonal  acts.    The  punishment  of  griev-  quiesced  in  by  the  bishops,  are  final  and  irro- 

i«  eternal.    Impenitent  sinners  are  for  versible. — ^The  divine  Scriptures  are  acknowl- 

arated  from  God.  and  suffer  tormei^.  edged  by  the  church  as  the  word  of  inspiration, 

ho  die  guilty  of  slight  faults,  or  debtors  written  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 

>  justice,  are  withheld  for  a  time  from  and  to  be  received  with  all  faith  and  reverence, 

rment  of  heaven.    The  glory  of  heaven  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in 

liately  attained  by  baptized  infants  dy-  the  Jewish  canon  are  admitted,  to  which  are 

•re  the  use  of  reason,  by  adults  dying  added  certain  other  books  written  before  the 

itely  after  baptism,  by  martyrs,  and  by  coming  of  our  Redeemer,  and  known  to  the 

die  with  perfect  love  of  God,  and  free  Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  but  not 

n  or  debt  of  punishment.    The  soul  fully  recognized  as  of  binding  authority.   These 

admitted  to  happiness.    The  body  is  are  accepted  by  the  church  on  ancient  testi- 

/>  dissolution,  but  is  to  be  raised  at  the  mony,  usage,  and  tradition  derived  from  the 

ime.  in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul,  apostles.    The  books  of  the  New  Testament 

le  partaker  of  her  glory.    The  degrees  contained  in  the  canon  include  some  of  which 

lode  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  early  ages.    The 

1  of  God  which  distinguishes  each  of  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  held  in 
.  even  a^*  star  differs  from  star  in  bright-  397,  and  that  of  Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  in  the 
Jl  the  saints,  however,  will  he  perfect-  following  century,  are  followed  in  the  Ibt  of 
r,  because  free  from  all  suffering  or  sacred  books  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent. 
»m  all  passion  or  inordinate  desire,  and  The  church  claims  the  supreme  authority  of 
r  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
not  called  on  to  s:;rutinize  the  divine  conformity  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
with  regard  to  election  to  glory.  Its  fathers,  that  is,  the  ancient  Christian  writers, 
^nt  supposes  cooperation  and  fidelity  to  — Faith,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
I  the  part  of  adults.  It  is  imparted  as  is  the  assent  of  the  human  mind  to  divine 
L  Gi)d  ciuinot  predestine  any  to  tor-  truth  proposed  and  attested  by  the  church  of 
ithoat  reference  to  their  demerits  and  God.  The  fact  of  revelation  is  essential,  since 
,  since  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  only  no  persuasion,  however  strong,  can  give  to 
iirression. — The  teaching  of  Christ  our  opinion  the  character  of  a  revealed  truth.  It 
eom3s  known  to  us  especially  by  the  must  be  propounded  by  the  church,  in  order  to 
UT  of  the  ministry,  tracing  back  their  be  regarded  as  a  point  of  Catholic  belief.  Rev- 
non  to  his  apostles.  Solemn  definitions  elations  made  to  an  individual  challenge  the 
are  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this  assent  of  his  mind  to  the  truth  manifested  to 
Lg.  They  are  declarations  not  merely  him ;  but  an  authoritative  declaration  by  a  di- 
ines  contained  in  the  written  word,  hut  vinely  appointed  teacher,  the  church,  the  pillar 
led  truths,  whether  written  or  unwrit-  and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  necessary  to  afford 
irist  himself  left  nothing  in  writing ;  certainty  of  the  fact  of  revelation  to  men  gen- 
t>f  his  apoiitles  wrote  much,  and  two  erally.  The  assent  of  the  mind  must  be  given 
Ted  writers  composed  narratives  of  his  to  all  revealed  truth,  for  the  authority  of  God 
feeching:  but  many  things  belong  to  the  is  alike  vouchsafed  for  all,  and  the  testimony 
t€  doctrine,  which  were  not  explicitly  of  the  church  extends  to  all.  Faith  is  neces- 
o  record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel  sary  to  salvation,  so  that  without  it  it  is  impos- 
-e»  authorized  to  propose  as  revealed  sible  to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
letever  has  come  down  from  the  begin-  rejection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doctrine 

the  church,  and  been  generally  ao-  involves  shipwreck  in  faith.    Want  of  oppor- 
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tnnitjT  of  instmotion,  insufficiency  of  eridence  the  revealed  doetrinefl,  and  the  tiBeii  ex 

proposed,  weakness  of  understanding,  and  un-  occasion  to  insinuate  the  axiom  that  reli 

ayoidohle  prepossessions,  may  extenuate  or  ex-  the  only  secure  hasis  and  strong  hond  of  e^ 

cuse  the  denial  of  some  doctrine,  not  recognized  The  duties  of  her  memhers  are  depend 

as  revealed.     Hence  inyinciblc  ignorance  is  ad-  the  providential  position  in  which  th< 

inittedby  divines  in  respect  to  many  not  actual  themselves.    They  are  to  support  law  t 

professors  of  Catholic  doctrine,  although  God  der,  and  to  fulfil  faithfully  every  obligat 

only  can  determine  with  certainty  the  individ-  society.    No  collision  can  take  place.  ; 

uais  for  whom  such  plea  may  be  available,  church  sanctions  the  pcrfonnance  of  a 

The  exclusive  language  of  chuich  formularies,  duties,  which  certainly  cannot  embnu 

which  declare  that  without  Catholic  fiuth  none  thing  in  opi>osition  to  the  divine  law. 

can  be  saved,  receives  this  mild  interpretation,  a  narrow  and  false  policy  to  make  tei 

All  baptized  children  are  clouned  by  the  church  enactments  calculate<l  to  straiten  and  c 

as  her  own,  since  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  conscience,  which,  if  left  free,  would  2 

regeneration,  and  they  continue  such  until  by  prompt  and  generous  obedience  to  al 

their  wilful  profes!»ion  of  condemned  error  directed  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  tb 

they  forfeit  their  birthright. — ^The  natural  law,  monwealth.    The  relations  of  the  chn 

as  manifested  by  reason  and  declared  in  the  the  state  easily  become  intricate  and  p* 

decalogue,  is  the  foundation  of  moral  theology,  ed,  where  they  are  intimate ;  but  in  the 

The  development  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  order  of  things,  which  keeps  tliem  wide 

guides  theologians  in  their  examination  of  du-  they  are  not  likely  to  bo  confounded.     T 

ties  and  rights.    The  writings  of  the  fathers  no  ground  for  imputing  divided  allegis 

illustrate  many  i>oints.    The  deciriions  of  poi>es  Catliolics,  since,  without  detriment   tc 

and  councils  of  matters  submitted  to  their  judg-  spiritual  duty  of  obedience  to  the  chief 

ment  ore  necessarily  followed.   Moral  theology  in  religious  matters,  they  everywhere 

ia  the  scientific  discussion  of  all  matters  ap-  the  civil  authority  in  temporal  mattera 

pertaining  to  conduct,  and  is  couHcquently  most  not  necessary  to  make  eitlier  power  dep 

comprehensive,  since  it  embraces  whatever  has  on  the  other,  since  each  has  its  own  f^pL 

reference  to  vice  or  virtue,  to  the  general  prin-  action ;  but  moral  considerations  nmst 

dples  of  right,  to  the  obligations  of  every  nta-  over  material  force  in  the  tribunal  of  cons 

tion  in  life,  and  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cir-  The  Christian  who  resisted  the  pagan  el 

cumstancos  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed,  lead  him  to  idolatry  did  not  put  the  • 

Much  is  necessarily  left  oi>en  for  dispute  in  a  above  the  state,  by  maintaining  that  it  v 

acience  which  compri^^s  every  imaghuible  case  oessary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. — 

that  may  wear  a  moral  asjiect,  on  which  ac-  cipline  Catholics  understand  all  that  app 

count  ct>mpluints  are  made  of  the  latitude  of  to  the  government  of  the  church,  the  a( 

theological  opinions,  favorable  to  relaxation  of  tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  obsc-i 

morals;  but  it  is  of  no  small  inii>ortance  that  and  practices  of  religion.    The  essentii 

the  great  principles  of   morality  should    be  ship  cont^ists  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 

broadly  stated  and  steadily  maintained.    Con-  although  mystical  and  commemorative, 

fessora  study  casuistry,   as  physicians   study  and  propitiatory,  being  a  continuation 

maladies   and  infiniiities,   to  understand  hu-  sacrihce  of  the  cross.     Vesi>ers,  that  is« 

man  disorders,  and  apnly  the  remedies. — The  ing  prayer,  are  solemnly  sung,  the  psa 

principles    of  the  Catliolio  church   with   re-  David  being  employe<l   in  the  divine 

gard  to  civil  duties  are  highly  conser>'ative.  with  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Ifary,  anil 

8he  is  ind  liferent  to  fonns  of  goveniment  and  hymns,  and  prayers.    Other  p<.»rtions 

social  institutions,  and  is  content  to  exercise  a  divine  office  are  sung  in  the  cathedral  ch 

salutary  influence  on  society,  by  inculcating  of  Catholic  countries  at  various  hours  ea< 

tln^RC  maxims  of  right  and  order  which   are  by  clergymen  called  canons,  devoted 

found  in  the  gos{>e}.     She  feels  bound  to  re-  duty.    Beside  the  Lord\-*  day,  ur  Sunday, 

Hpect  established  authority,  and  to  enforce  by  from  the  apostolic  times  has  bei-n  si-t  a|; 

moral  suasion  obedience  to  those  in  high  sta-  divine  w<)r>hip,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  si 

tion.    The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  con-  festivals  are  celebrated  to  honor  the 

fidently  appealed  to  the  i>ersecutors  themselves  mysteries  and  present  them  to  the  devo 

as  witnesses  of  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  templation  of  the  faithful.    Many  are 

the  faithful.     In  tlie  middle  ages  the  church  nized  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  a| 

was  occasionally  in  conflict  with  the  civil  pow-  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins,  and  saints  ol 

er.  because  she  sought  to  restrain  the  passions  class,  whose  virtues  ore  thus  set  bofc 

of  rulers,  who  called  thenisi'lves  her  cnildren,  faithful  for  their  imitation.     Fasting  is 

by  the  laws  and  maxims  of  Christ,  and  to  regu-  part  of  church  disiMpline.    Forty  days 

late  society  by  the  divine  law.     In  the  present  £a>ter  are  devote<l  to  this  exercise,  in  coi 

state  of  the  w«yrld,  divided  into  so  many  inde-  oration  of  the  fast  of  our  L(»rd  durin 

fiendent  kiiigiloma  and  states,  and  into  opfHisite  period.    Ember  days,  namely,  Weduesdii 

sects,  >he  makes  no  etfoi-t  to  re<*ovcr  the  control  day,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the  four  * 

which  she  once  exercistnl  with  advantage  to  the  are  observed  as  fasts  to  obtain  the  divim 

nations;  but  she  ia  atill  intent  on  proohuming  ing  for  the  seasons,  and  worUiy  miuiat 
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rh,  oidinAtkmB  being  held  at  those  abridge  the  time  assigned,  and  thus  to  grant  in- 

he  eve  of  great  solemnities  is  observ-  dalgence.    Confessors  of  the  faith,  who  were 

tin^,  in  order  to  prepare  by  penance  still    prisoners,  and  exposed   to  martyrdom, 

^lebration.     Abstinence  is  observed  sometimes  interceded  in  behalf  of  their  weaker 

'riday  of  the  year,  and  in  many  coun-  brethren,  who,   by  criminal  compliance,  had 

Saturday.    All  these  penitential  ob-  forfeited  church  communion,  and  incurred  the 

are  matters  of  church  law,  which  obligation  of  public  penance.   After  the  change 

dispensation.    The  rites  of  the  mass,  of  discipline,  indulgences  assumed  a  new  form, 

vrenionies  used  in  tlie  administra-  They  were  no  longer  necessary  to  release  froni 

e  sacraments,  appertain  to  discipline,  the  obligation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 

mits  of  variety  and  change,  although  had  gone  into  desuetude,  but  they  were  offered 

trrence  is  shown  for  ancient  usage,  to  the  penitent  to  aid  him  in  satisfying  divine 

es  to  connect  ancient  and  modem  justice,  by  applying  to  him  the  superabundant 

1  to  prove  our  harmony  in  faith  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  and  his  samts.     They 

For  tliis  reason  the  Latin  liturgy,  served  as  incentives  to  works  of  piety,  such  as 

.  early  times  in  the  Roman  church,  is  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer.     Tliey  were 

^oyed  by  the  celebrant,  although  in-  not  directed  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which 

are  given  in  the  vernacular  language,  needed  the  sacramental  remedy,  but  to  the  re- 

ties  are  afforded  to  the  faithful  for  mission  of  the  temporal   puni^ment,  which 

a  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity,  was  often  exacted  by  divine  justice  from  those 

points  of  practice  on  which  changes  whose  sins  had  been  pardoned. — The  organi- 
Q  place  in  the  course  of  ages  are  the  zation  of  the  church  consists  in  its  govern- 
f  administering  baptism  and  the  eu-  ment  by  bishops,  each  in  charge  of  a  special 
IS  also  ponitential  discipline.  The  flock,  or  portion  of  the  faithful,  with  sub- 
ode  of  baptism  was  originally  by  im-  ordination  one  to  another,  and  the  depend- 

The  candidates  used  to  descend  into  cnco  of  all  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  shepherd 

streams,  or  rivers,  and  sink  beneath  of  the  whole  fold  of  Christ.    l*he  episcopal 

^  under  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 

i  minister.     In  cases  of  necessity  and  eniing  authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction,  k 

.-ss  solemn  modes  were  used,  which,  possessed  in  various  degrees — in  its  fulness  by 

ig  frequent,  at  length  after  the  lapse  the  pope,  who  ia  the  fountain,  the  streams  of 

ecame  universal.    In  like  manner  the  which  flow  to  all  others.    lie  alone  has  apos- 

having  been  instituted  by  our  Lord  tolic  authority,  which  may  be  everywhere  exer- 

'.  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  was  gen-  cised,  with  due  regard  to  the  local  prelate,  and 

nlnbtered  under  both  kinds  for  many  which  is  suited  to  every  emergency.    During 

ceptional  ca^es  were  always  admitted,  the  vacancy  of  the  Roman  see,  this  plenitude  of 

length   proved  so  numerous  as  to  jurisdiction  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  cardinals 

alt<.»:;other  the  ancient  usage.    The  governing  ad  inUrim,    Each  bishop  governs 

aims  the  rijrht  to  regulate,  at  her  just  his  own  diocese,  not  as  papal  vicar,  but  as  or- 

,  whatever  regards  the  manner  of  ad-  dinary,  that  is,  proper  ruler,  although  in  somo 

\Z  the  sacraments,  while  she  holds  things  his  authority  is  enlarged  as  delegate 

E^taoco  to  be  inviolable.     Penance  for  apostolic.     Several  dioceses  form  a  province, 

Iways  enjoined,  and  was  proportioned  which  is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  how- 

rree  <  ►f  the  guilt.    It  became  a  regular  ever  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  sufira- 

>out  the  3d  century.    In  the  East  it  gans  unless  when  appealed  to,  or  when  a  conn- 

i  gTCvit  check  in  the  time  of  Nectarius,  cil  over  which  he  i)resides  deems  a  visitation 

ce*«n>r  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  oflice  of  necessary.  Many  ecclesiastical  provinces  some- 

nitentiary  having  been  abolished  at  times  are  united  as  a  nation  by  means  of  a 

noplo  in  consequence  of  a  scandal,  primate,  who  ranks  above  other  prelates.    The 

c^t  it  was  observed  with  more  or  less  title  of  patriarch  was  given  in  the  early  church 

several  ages,  but  was  effectuiUIy  set  to  the  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St.  Mark 

the  indulgences  granted  in  the  12th  the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  to  the  bishop  of  An- 

centuries  to  volunteers  in  the  wars  tioch,  which  Peter  had  governed  for  some  years. 
3  crusades.  The  penitential  canons  Jerusalem  also  received  this  title,  and  even  Con- 
be  applied  even  in  the  tribunal  of  stantinople.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
and  milder  remedies  were  offered  to  vestige  of  patriarchal  power  in  these  ancient 
>  were  found  unwilling  to  submit  to  churches,  although  the  title  is  given  to  somo 
»  injunctions  of  the  ancients.  Peni-  bishops  inpartibus  inJitMium^  but  rather  with 
iciprme  is  now  almost  exclusively  con-  a  view  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  au- 
the  sacrament.  Indulgence,  that  is,  thority  than  to  exercise  it.  Even  the  patriarchal 
ras  the  name  originally  given  to  the  prerogative  of  the  pope  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
I  of  penitential  rigor  in  favor  of  fer-  nifyosty  of  his  primacy,  so  that  he  seldom  ap- 
i^nts.  or  at  the  instance  of  persons  pears  as  patriarch  of  the  West,  choosing  rather 
o  sf>eoial  consideration.  When  pub-  to  rest  on  his  supreme  authority.  The  6  senior 
ce  wa-*  exacted  for  heinous  ottenc^s,  cardinals  derive  their  titles  from  suburbicjirian 
IS  allowed  the  bishops  occasionally  to  churches.    Eight  metropolitical  sees  with  17 
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snffhigan  bishops,  and  86  bishops  haying  no  me-  prepare  the  matters  for  final  action, 

tropolitan,  are  directly  snl^ject  to  the  Roman  belong  to  the  congregation    of  pi 

see.    There  are  9  archbishops  and  24  bishops  in  which  is  charged  with  a  general  sv 

Austria,  beside  8  archbishops  with  22  snfiVagans  ence  of  missionary  countries.    Th* 

in  Hungary ;  15  archbishops  and  65  bishoi)s  in  ment  of  bishops  is  made  on  the  rec 

France;  one  archbishop  and  5  bishops  in  Bel-  tion  of  the  local  prelates,  with  the  ad 

ginm;  and  2  bishops  in  Holland,  the  hierarchy,  cardinals.    In  several  monarchies  tl 

which  was  extinct,  having  been  revived  in  tion  is  given  to  the  king  or  emper 

them.    England  also  has  seen  her  hierarchy  re-  power  of  rejecting  or  confirming  resc*] 

newed,  one  cardinal  archbiifhop  now  presiding  pontiff. — The  religious  orders  in  the  • 

over  12  suffragans.    Ireland  never  lost  her  hier-  like  corporations  in  a  civil  govemt 

archy,  which  contains 4 archbishops  and  23  bish-  ing  special  exemptions  and  privile^ 

ops.  Spain  has  above  60  dioceses  under  8  metro-  able  tlicm  successSfulIy  to  puritue  the 

politans ;  Portugal  20  bishofM.    Prussia  has  2  their  respective  institutes.    They  de 

archbishops  with  6  suffragans;  Russia  5  metro-  from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  ] 

politans  and 5  suffragans.   Constantinople  is  cal-  authority,  exempts  the  members  fron 

culatcd  to  contain  10,000  Catholics  of  the  Latin  diction  of  the  bishops  in  what  reg 

rite  under  a  vicar  ai>ostolic,  and  16,000  Arme-  domestic  discipline,  but  leaves  them 

nians  under  an  archbishop,  with  11,000  in  An-  on  them  for  faculties  to  be  exercisfd 

cyra  of  Galatia  dependent  on  his  authority,  of  the  faithful.    As  the  officers  of  t 

In  western  Asia,  11«000  Catholics  are  subject  States  in  each  state  exercise  and  rep 

to  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  and  13,000  to  authority  of  the  general  governmi-n 

other  prelates  of  the  I^tin  rite ;  600,000  are  respective  departments,  so  the  onk 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Baby-  diocese  represent  the  papal  power.  1 

Ionia,  with  7  archbishops  and  2  bishops ;  1,100  ilegcs,  however,  are  moderated  and 

priests  and  1,000  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  th 

Anthony  are  likewise  in  the  same  district.  Tlie  authority,  or  favor  insubonlination, 

Greek  Melchites  in  comnnmion  with  Rome  are  to  encourage  religious  disc*ipline  an< 

50,000  in  number,  under  a  patriarch,  6  archbish-  piety.  The  superior  greatly  lightens  t 

ope,  and  5  bishofis.    The  pope  is  acknowledged  of  episcopal  solicitude  by  training  a; 

bv  80,000  Syrian  Christians,  under  an  arch-  ing  over  the  members  of  the  conimi 

bishop  and  4  bishops.     In  Cilicia,  Syria,  Meso-  themselves  ore  rewarded  for  the  rest 

potamia,  and  Lesser  Armenia,  a  Catholic  patri-  which  they  voluntarily  subject  them 

arch  and  8  archbishops  are  found.    The  Catho-  the  security  which  is  given  them  to  ] 

lies  of  Chaldea  have  a  patriarch,  4  archbishops,  molested  the  path  which  they  have  c 

and  5  bishops,  with  a  scattered  population  of  is  not  known  that  clerical  corponitin 

17,000.    In  Arabia  a  vicar  aiK)stolic  represents  in  the  first  ages,  although  it  can  s^ 

the  pope,  and  a  priest  with  governing  powers  doubted  that  priests  ai^sociated  in  & 

acts  as  prefect  aptwtojic.  Persia  has  one  or  two  for  their  own  sanctification  nnd  the 

bishops;  India  at  least  5,  with  a  Catholic  i>op-  their  labors.    That  ascetics  were  foi 

nlation  approaching   1,000,000.     Several  soci-  apostolic  times  may  be  gatheri^d  fron 

etiei  of  priests  under  the  direction  of  vicars  ings  of  St.   Paul,  as  well  ns  from 

apoetolic  labor  in  Ton(}uin,  Cochin  China,  and  fathers.    The  persecutions  drove  niai 

Siam.    There  are  500,000  Catholics  in  the  em-  desert,  which  soon  was  peopled  wit 

pire  of  China,  under  3  bishops  and  10  vicars  and  monks  under  religious  lenders, 

apostolic.    Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of  titles  of  abbots  and  archimandrites, 

bishops;  one  with  the  title  of  vicar  apostolic  is  them  were  occupied  with  manual  1 

found  in  Abyssinia,  and  two  in  £g}'pt.     Con-  attended  chietly  to  their  personal  san 

stantina in  Algeria  has  a  bishop.     A  vicar  apos-  by  prayer  and   other  spiritual  exir 

tolic  is  at  the  Cape  of  GockI  ]1oi)e;  another  has  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishnps  o 

charge  of  (fuinea  and  the  western  coast ;  two  had  a  monastic  training.    The  moi 

bisho{»s  are  in  ai\jacent  islands.     The  American  Benedict   in   the  AVest   rivalled  tlu 

continent  has  a  C*atholic  population  of  many  Anthony  and  St.  Basil,  and  made  tl 

millions  governeil  by  about  20  archbishoi)S  and  ness  bloom  by  their  industry.     Tlie 

80  bishops.  The  Canadas  and  British  possessions  originally  en^joy  exemption  from  the 

have   1<*»  bishops  with   2   metrojiolitans.     The  thority,  but  in  pro<'ess  of  time  thet 

United  States  1ms  lU)  di<M'esi's,  with  8  vicariates,  it,  to  rewanl  tlioir  fervor,  and  enubl 

l>eside  7  metropolitan  sees.    There  is  no  depend-  pursue  the  «>l»Jects  of  their  respective 

ence  or  connection  between  the  members  of  the  without  interruption.    St.  Bernard,  ii 

hierarchy  in  the  various  ]M)rtions  of  the  conti-  century,  added  lustre  to  the  moimst 

nent,  under  different   civil  nilers,  but  all  are  by  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  as  well 

linked  togvtlier  in  unity  by  means  of  Rome,  the  eminent  virtues,  but  did  not  claim  < 

common  centre.  The  general  government  of  the  from  epis<*opal   Authority.     The  foil 

church  is  carried  on  at  Home,  where  the  iK)i>e  is  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  soon  afterward  p 

asaistedby  the  body  of  canlinals,  several  of  whom  pofuilar  form  to  the  ascetic  life,  ivhic 

compose  standing  oommitteea  to  examine  and  troduccd  into  villages  and  cities^   ' 
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s  of  9t  Dondnio   ftmished   zealous  wu-mlj  rensted  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen 

ttv  vho  ctrried  the  gospel  to  the  re-  bj  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  conferred 

prvrittces  of  the  North  and  of  the  East,  by  sectaries  was  forbidden.    The  controTersy 

wmelites  appeared  in  Enrope,  claiming  finallj  resulted  in  the  following  centnrj  in  the 

from  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who  had  acquiescence  of  the  church  generally  in  the 

i  iroond  Ellas.    Angnstinians  traced  decree,  which  was  supported  by  the  council  of 

i?io  to  the  great  champion  of  grace.  Nice.    The  4th  centnirj',  after  some  scenes  of 

"enlar,  and  others  of  varied  nomencla-  persecution,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Ghria- 

ei  to  the  number  of  religious  institutes  tianity  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Ckm- 

ioniel  the  church  in  the  middle  ages,  stantine.    Although  he  decidedly  fiftvored  it, 

fforr  of  the  church  commences  with  and  lent  his  power  to  its  support,  noverthele« 

nl  commission  given*  after  our  Lord*s  he  is  believed  not  to  have  received  baptism 

ioo  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  after  until  the  approach  of  death,  when  Euaebiua  of 

evs  sipent  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Nicomedia,  an  Arian,  is  stated  to  have  baptised 

Koni«,  thence  returned  to  Jerusalem  hiuL    By  Ids  mandate  a  council  of  biahc^ 

Minor,  and  a^n  to  Rome,  where  he  was  called  at  Nice,  where  818  convened  in  toe 

a  spostoiic  labors  with  martyrdom,  year  325,  and  proclaimed  Christ  to  be  God, 

ejt^r  67;On  thesamedavasthe  apos-  consubstantial  to  the  Father.    Sylvester,  the 

This  event  attached  his  oflSce  to  this  bishop  of  Rome,  was  prevented  by  old  age 

onent.  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  to  the  from  being  present,  but  Onus  of  Cordova  and 

ius.  in  the  name  of  the  church,  at  the  two   priests  represented  him.     The  Nioene 

d^  century,  while  St.  John  was  still  symbol  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part 

aaoQfltrating  with  them  on  a  schism  of  bbhops  who  had  received  the  doctrines  of 

lad  broken  out  among  theuL    The  la-  Arius,  and  were  supported  by  Constantiua,  the 

the  several  apostles  are  not  known  in  successor  of  Constantine.    A  council  of  bishops 

uL   The  ax>05tle  Paul  labored  more  at  Rimini,  under  imperial  influence  and  oon- 

odiers.  and  with  marked  success.    St  straint,  consented  to  suppress  the  term  which 

rfao  i5  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  proved  so  offensive,  and  the  occasion  of  so 

M3  bi$hop  at  Jerusalem,  and  died  a  much  strife;  but  on  recovering  their  liberty 

St.  John  passed  the  latter  years  of  they  retracted,  and  Pope  liberius  annulled 

3  A<ia.  and  terminated  his  coarse  at  their  acts  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter. 

Sc  Mark,  the  evangelist,  founded  The  5th  century  was  illustrious  for  the  pontlA- 

!k  of  Alexandria.    At  the  close  of  the  cate  of  St.  Leo,  whose  prayers  were  believed  to 

ize  the  Christian  religion  was  widely  have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Attila,  advan- 

diedy  throughout  Asia   Ifinor  and  cing  to  destroy  the  fair  city,  so  long  queen  of 

e  diftant  provinces,  Greece,  the  ad-  the  earth.    His  exposition  of  the  mystery  ci 

inds,  Italy,  and  Egypt.    Gaul  is  be-  the  incarnation  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  pre* 

have  been  partiaTly  evangelized  in  decessors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and 

nd  Spain  is  said  to  have  been  visited  received  the  homi^  of  the  bishops  assembled 

•«t]e  PauL  who  purposed  making  this  at  Chalcedon.     **  This,"  they  cried,  ^^  is  the 

ixkL  as  tlie  national  tradition  will  faith  of  the  fathers.    We  all  have  this  fiuth. 

'  St.  James.    In  the  earlv  part  of  the  Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo."    At 

r  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nice  the  fathers  developed  the  meaning  of  the 

far  as  Belgium,  had  received  the  apostolic  symbol  by  phrases  and  clauses  neces- 

i  St.  Irena^us  testifies.     This  holy  sary  to  meet  the  subtleties  of  innovators.    At 

^ceeded  St.  Photinus,  disciple  of  St.  Constantinople  a  special  statement  was  inserted 

at  Lyons  in  178.    Britain  received  in  the  creed  to  place  Uie  divinity  of  the  Holy 

«s    under    Eleutherins,    bishop    of  Spirit  beyond  dispute.    At  Ephesus  the  bish- 

^'^t  the  same  time.    A  council  of  70  ops  inflicted  excommunication  on  Nestoriua, 

Lshops  was  held  at  Carthage  toward  bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  obstinacy  in  re- 

>f  the  century ;   and  90  bishops  as-  sisting  the  authority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who 

in   Numidia.     The  relations  of  the  condemned  his  errors.    At  Chalcedon  the  let- 

enerally  to  Rome,  on  account  of  its  ter  of  St.  Leo  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 

lieftdincy.  are  distinctly  stated    by  orthodoxy,  and  subscription  to  it  was  exacte^ 

rho.  however,  earnestly  remonstrated  under  the  same  penalty.    Those  councils  served 

i  Vi':^:>r  on  his  determination  to  cut  to  define  with  precision  and  make  known  with 

3  Asiatic  churches  from  conmiunion  certainty  the  revealed  mysteries,  and  were 

ctachment  to  the  usasre  of  celebrating  generally  subsidiary  to  the  papal  action.    The 

the  aame  day  as  the  Jews.    The  mid-  acts  of  those  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  are 

3d  century  furnishes  us  with  the  pro-  not  preserved  in  their  integrity,  but  the  extant 

9f  a  synod  of  Spanish  bishops,  who  records  of  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 

ifartial  of  Leon  and  Basil  ides  of  As-  show  that  the  legates  of  the  pontiff  led  the 

nriminal  weakness  in  the  persecution  way,  and  the  fathers  followed  his  authority. 

J  reign  of  Decius.    The  acts  of  various  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century  Gregory  the 

>f  African  bishops  are  known,  espe-  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  conceived  the  grand 

D  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  idea  of  evangelizing  the  Angles,  or  English^ 
VOL.  irr. — 10 
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who  had  settled  in  Britain  without  adopting  conncilof  Lyons  deposed  the  emperor  i 

the  Christian  faith  of  its  former  inhabitants.  II.  for  various  acts  of  simonj,  sacrilege. 

The  mission  of  the  monk  Augnstin,  at  the  head  ranny,  following  out  the  principles  and 

of  a  band  of  his  brethren,  proved  eminently  ample  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  the 

aoccessfiil.    His  miracles,  as  well  as  preaching,  proceed  to  a  similar  deposition.     Tl 

converted  his  hearers,  a  see  was  founded  at  century  is  remarkable  for  the  rcmova 

Canterbury,  and  the  church  was  fully  organized  papal  chair  to  Avignon  by  Clement  V., 

with  close  dependence  on  the  chair  of  Peter,  example  was  followed  by  his  successor 

The  Yth  century  was  marked  by  the  general  years,  popularly  styled  by  the  Romans  t 

division  of  the  faith  in  England,  and  the  more  ttvity  of  Babylon.    These  French  popi 

perfect  organization  of  the  English  hierarchy,  bishops  of  Rome,  which  they  governed 

In  the  8th  century  the  Germans  in  great  num-  dinal  vicars  acting  in  their  name.     Th* 

bers  were  brought  to  the  faith  by  the  preach-  ration  of  the  chair  to  the  eternal  c 

ing  of  Boniface,  called  also  Winifrid,  an  Eng-  followed  by  a  schism,  formed  by  Frenc! 

lish  missionary.    He  distinguished  himself  by  nals,  who  elected  Clement  VII.  in  op 

his  devoted  attachment  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  to  Urban  VI.,  the  pope  residing  at  Run 

which  ho  made  a  solemn  oath  of  duty.  Various  attempt  to  terminate  the  rupture   by 

other  missionaries,  from    Ireland    especially,  aside  both  claimants,  resulted  in  the 

preached  the  faith  about  the  same  time  with  of  Alexander  V.  in  the  council  of  Pi 

like  success.     It  spread  also  toward  the  regions  not  being  generally  recognized,  the  thi 

of  the  north,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  tendants  had  their  respective  followc 

remained  fruitful  of  good  works  until  the  16th  length,  in  the  council  of  Constance, 

century.    Tlie  scandals  of  the  10th  century  db-  1417,  Martin  V.  was  chosen  and  acknoi 

figured  the  church,  since  unworthy  men  strug-  The  Greeks  returned  for  a  short  time 

gled  to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  or  to  place  in  communion  of  the  Roman  see  in  the 

it  their  relatives  and  adherents.    The  influence  of  Florence  held  in  1489,  but  were  drai 

of  the  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  de-  into  the  gulf  of  schism  by  the  pen 

dined,  and  some  Italian  nobles  aspired  to  the  effortsofMark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who 

pontificate.    The    intrusion    of  one    or    two  every  influence  employed  by  his  collcag 

youths  and  of  several  men  of  licentious  habits  by  the  emperor  at  the  council.    Constaj 

disgraced  the  high  office ;  but  after  a  time  the  a  few  years  afterward  fell  under  the  p4 

cloud  passed  away,  and  men  of  wisdom  and  the  Turks,  and  the  degradation  of  the 

piety  were  once  more  at  the  helm,  directing  church  and  empire  was  alike  consuE 

the  bark  of  the  church  through  the  shoals  Borne  popes  of  doubtful  fame  appeare* 

and  rocks,  and  amid  the  raging  storms.    Ilil-  decline  of  the  15th  century,  and  one 

debrand,  styled  Gregory  VII.,  attained  to  the  knowledged  depravity  at  its  close.    Tl 

pontiflcate  in  the  year  1073.    He  was  a  man  like  career  of  Julius  II.  and  the  gi>lden 

of  stern  virtue,  determined  at  every  hazard  to  Leo  X.  were  not  calculated  to  restore  t 

root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary.     With  character  fur  austerity  and  zeal   wh 

all  his  zeal  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  pontifts  had  generally  borne.    The  InAi 

condemned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  whicli  of  Wittenberg  appeared  on  occasion  of 

Arom  toleration  had  gained  a  coloring  of  right,  dulgences  which  I^o  ofl^red  to  contribi 

He  resisted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  dis-  the  grand  fabric  of  St.  Peter's.    The  rii 

posed  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  other  high  two   religious  orders  resulted  in  the 

offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corru[)t  considera-  disputes,  which  on  the  part  of  Luth< 

tions.    The  inveterate  character  of  these  abuses  marked  by  great  boldness.    His  (rerm 

and  the  imperial  influence  involved  the  saintly  possessions  against  Rome  gave  animati 

Eontiff  in  a  long  and  flerce  struggle,  in  which  popularity  to  his  eflnsions.    He  soim 

0  seemed  to  succumb,  dying  in  exile,  but  in  a  leader,  and  before  he  was  fully  aw 

reality  overcame,  leaving  hut  successors  to  reap  was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating  princip! 

the  fruits  of  his  labors.    The  contest  between  versive  of  the  papal  authority.     A  sw 

the  popes  and  emperors  continued,  with  inter-  minor  nects  soon  appeared,  and   a  va 

vals  of  rest,  throughout  the  12th  and  18th  cen-  tion  of  the   Catholic  world — perhaps 

turies.    Investitures  were  the  chief  subject  of  third — was  drawn  away  from  olK'dionc< 

disputes,  the  popes  resisting  the  chiims  of  the  pontiff.     Henry  VIll.,  king  of  Englan* 

empen>rs  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporali-  turcd  on  the  theological  arena  to  driv 

ties  of  tlieir  sees,  by  delivering  to  them  the  the  daring  monk  beyond  the  ring,  and  r 

ring  and  crosier,  chief  symbols  of  e])iscopal  au-  plaudits  from  Iao  as  defender  of  the  fai 

thority.    The  opportunity  thus  furidslied  for  he  also  from  a  clu&mpion  became  an 

promoting  unworthy  men,  courtiers,  and  favor-  when  his  desires  for  the  society  of  Anne 

ites,  determined  tlie  popes  to  vigorous  resist-  were  thwarted  by  the  Fabian  policy  oi 

ance ;  and  although  Paschal  II.  yielded  for  a  ent  VII.    The  progress  of  the  reformat! 

moment  to  imperial  violence,  on  the  recovery  soon  arrested  by  the  zeal  of  many  devoU 

of  his  liberty  he  retracted  his  consent,  and  founders  of  various  religious  institutei 

humbled  himself  for  his  weakness.    Innocent  cially  by  the  f(»]lowers  of  Ignatius  Loyola 

IV^  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  labors  caused  a  considerable  reaction  u 
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e  church  of  Rome.  The  s^niJ j  Hoe  Y.  ROMANCE  LAXGCA6E,  a  kngiiage  rap- 
he stem  Sixtas  V.  perfbnned  well  the  posed  to  have  heen  formed  from  the  oormption 
I  of  tiu:ir  office,  which  were  also  fulfilled  of  the  Latin,  and  to  have  prevailed  in  the  tooth 
idification  bj  others  of  less  marked  char-  of  Europe  firom  the  10th  to  the  14th  century. 
The  subtleties  of  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Of  this  tongue  F.  J.  M.  Raynouard  composed  a 
annoyed  the  church  in  the  17th  and  gnunmar  (Paris,  1810)  and  a  lexicon  (Paris, 
enturiea,  his  foDowers,  after  his  exam-  1838) ;  but  it  is  now  genendly  admittea  that 
iploying  the  authority  of  Augustine  to  there  was  no  such  uniform  general  language, 
Qjuice  doctrines  decidedly  Calvinistic.  though  there  was  naturally  a  great  similarity 
lench  church  especially  was  harassed  by  in  the  various  languages  formed  from  the  Latin 
nnovators.  The  contentions  which  pre-  and  succeeding  it,  especially  in  Italy,  the  Iberian 
throoghont  the  early  part  of  the  18th  peninsula,  ana  France,  each  of  whose  languages 
f  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  is  treated  in  this  work  under  its  own  title.  IHie 
tj  in  the  revolution.  In  the  present  cen-  branch  most  conspicuous  in  European  litem- 
im  is  a  manifest  return  to  Catholic  unity,  ture  during  the  period  from  the  lOth  to  the 
inrch  of  France,  after  the  endurance  of  14th  century  is  the  langne  d'ac  or  Proven^ ; 
ctxtion  of  the  most  frightful  character,  of  this  some  account  is  given  in  the  articles 
in  intimate  union  with  the  see  of  Peter.  Fraxck,  LAsarAOE  of,  and  Provs3?cal  Poitbt. 
ime  sentiments  prevail  throughout  the  For  an  account  of  the  Rouman  language,  also 
ie  portions  of  Germany,  as  also  in  the  an  important  of&hoot  of  the  Latin,  see  W^ll^- 
h  dominions,  and  generally  everywhere,  cmA.  The  Romansh,  which  is  slso  of  Latin 
zh  Portugal  and  some  other  places  are  origin,  is  spoken  in  die  valley  of  the  Inn,  but 
:  to  the  influence  of  liberals.  Notwith-  has  no  literature  of  importance, 
ig  the  ^liation  of  the  present  pope,  ROMANIA.  SeeRouscsuA. 
tonporal  dominions  have  been  wrested  ROMANO,  Giruo.  See  Giruo  Romaho. 
'>im^  there  is  unquestionably  a  sound  ROMANOFF.  6ee  Russia. 
ie  sentiment  generally.  The  discipline  ROMANS,  Efistlb  to  the,  addressed  by  the 
church  is  also  in  vigor,  as  far  as  conld  apostle  Paul  to  the  church  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
ecCed  in  an  age  so  frequently  disturbed  canonical  books  oi  the  New  Testament  The 
I  war  and  revolutions.  epistle  was  written  during  the  second  abode  of 
( AJN  LAW.  See  Citil  Law.  the  apostle  at  0>rinth,  where  he  stayed  about 
IAN  LITERATUREL  See  Latct  Lax-  8  months  after  having  nude  a  journey  through 
AXT>  LmsATTBS.  Maocdcmia  and  Achiua.  Paul  de^Miiched  the 
£ANA«  Pkdbo  Caro  t  Surbda,  marquis  letter  by  a  Cenchrean  woman  who  was  travel- 
k  Spanish  soldier,  bom  in  Palma,  island  ling  to  Rome,  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhid>- 
^rca.  in  1761,  died  in  Cartaxo,  Portugal,  itant  of  Gorinth.  As  to  the  time  of  its  compo- 
1,1811.  He  entered  the  naval  service,  8itioii,mostof  the  commentators  are  of  opinion 
1782  participated  in  the  siege  of  Gibral-  that  it  was  written  in  A.  D.  58  or  69.  It  is  still 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain,  a  controverted  point  whether  the  epistle  was 
the  war  broke  out  between  these  two  called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  or  wheth- 
s.  he  joined  the  army,  and  distinguished  er  the  apostle,  in  the  selection  of  his  sulQect, 
f  from  1792  to  1795.  In  1600  ho  was  had  no  reference  to  any  external  occasion, 
ted  captain-general  of  CTatalonla,  and  Most  of  the  modem  commentatora  are  in  £ivor 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  war.  of  the  former  opinion,  and  many  of  them  sup- 
Napoleon,  in  order  to  bind  the  Spanish  pose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  and 
iment  to  his  policy,  forced  them  to  placa  xv.  called  forth  the  epistle.  The  special  bear- 
ly  at  his  dii^posaL  these  troops,  15,000  in  ings  of  the  epistle  are  parti9ularly  manifest  in 
r,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  La  ch.  xiii.  to  xvL,  in  which  Paul  shows  to  both 
lA.  and  sent  in  1807  to  Pomerania;  but  Jews  and  gentiles  the  glory  of  Christianity  as 
neraL  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  Napo-  being  the  only  true  religion,  and  espedally  en- 
mrard  both  Charles  lY.  and  Ferdinand,  deavors  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  converts 
lined  to  leave  at  once  the  service  of  the  from  Judaism. — ^As  to  its  contents,  the  epistle 
sror.  Ue  communicated  with  the  com-  consists  of  two  chief  divisions,  one  of  which  is 
r  of  the  English  fleet  cruising  at  the  en-  argumentative,  the  other  hortatory.  In  the  for- 
of  the  Baltic,  and,  availing  himself  of  mer,  the  apostle  after  an  introductum  (L  1-16), 
K>ps  being  then  in  the  island  of  FOnen,  in  which  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  Ro- 
ied  in  embarking  them  on  board  some  mans,  sets  forth  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
ti  men-of-war,  Aug.  17-20.  1808,  and  The  gospel  Is  a  power  unto  salvation  to  eveiy 
them  safely  at  Corunna.  He  was  sub-  one  who  believes,  both  Jew  and  gentile ;  it  is 
tly  prominent  in  organizing  the  bands  needed  by  all,  for  none,  not  even  the  Jew  by 
riilas  which  proved  so  terrible  to  the  his  law.  are  justified  before  €rod  (i- 1^  ^  ^ 
L  He  left  a  diary,  published  with  some  20).  It  is  only  faith  in  Christ  which  works 
letters  in  the  supplementary  collection  justification,  even  as  Abraham  and  David  were 
French  Jfemoire$  relatifi  d  la  revolution  justified  by  futh  (iii.  21  to  iv.  25).  Those  who 
tim  (Svo.,  Paris.  1825).  arc  justified  have  peace  with  God,  and  re- 
iAXCC    SeeXovEL.  juice:  for  through  Christ,  the  Reconciler,  a 
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new  life  has  began  for  mankind  (ch.  v.).    But  appears  to  have  reached  a  state  of  politifld 

with  reconciliation  holiness  must  be  connected,  and  constitntional  perfection  about  5^  centnriH 

not  under  law,  but  under  grace  (vL,  vii.).    The  B.  0.,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  who  b 

spirit  of  life  in  Ohrist  overcomes  sin  and  the  known  as  Servius  Tullius,  and  toward  the  don 

flesh,  and  all  earthly  sufferings,  through  hope ;  of  the  regal  period.    During  that  period  then 

the  believer  lives  already  here  below  in  seen-  had  grown  up  a  Roman  state  (according  to 

ritjT  (viii.).    The  apostle  then  deplores  the  re-  the  legends  ruled  successively  by  Romnlo^ 

Jection  of  Jews,  but  finds  some  consolation  in  Numa,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Hartiua,  la- 

the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  finul  (ix.  to  quin  the  Elder,  Ser>'ius  Tullius,  and  Taninii 

zl.).    In  the  second  or  hortatory  part  the  apos-  tne  Proud),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pow* 

tie  enjoins  various  duties  (xii.),  in  particular  erful  monarchy,  and  w^hich  may  have  mci« 

duties  to  magistrates  (xiii.).    Ue  urges  mutual  as  Mllller  thinks  it  was,  in  the  times  of  the 

forbearance  (xiv.),  and  especially  admonishes  Tarquins  and  Servius,  ruled  by  an  Etraictt 

the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak  (xv.),  and  con-  dynasty,  by  whom  Etruscan  usages  were  iuVNh 

eludes  with  various  salutations  and  directions  duced  into  Rome.    This  monarchy  embraeel 

(xvi.). — The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  has  hard-  a  portion  of  Etruria,  and  the  whole  of  lAtioL 

ly  ever  been  impugned ;  among  modem  theolo-  What  is  known  as  the  fall  of  the  Tarqnins  w« 

Sians,  Bnmo  Bauer  is  the  only  one  who  has  probably  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan  powcb 

eniod  it.    But  some  theologians  of  note,  as  The  population  uf  Rome  then  consisted  of  tht 

Sender,  David  Schultz,  Weisse,   and  Ewuld,  pntrioians  and  their  clients,  and  of  plebeiauL 

have  maintained  that  chapter  xvi.  did  not  fonn  The  patricians  were  the  original  Roman  p60|iK 

originally  a  part  of  the  epistle.    WeLsse  and  and  were  divided  into  3  tribes,  viz. :  the  Rai^ 

Ewald  consider  it  a  fragment  of  an  e]>istle  nenses,  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres,  who  re^ 

addressed  to  the  Ephesians. — ^Tlie  literature  on  resent  the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  TyrrheaiiB 

this  epistle  is  very  copious,  and  is  detailed  in  elements  of  that  nopulation.    Tbe  clients  wen 

De  Wette's  Elnleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  the  dependants  or  the  patricians.  Thoplebeias^ 

(6th  ed.«  Berlin,  1860),  pp.  295-^6.   Among  the  or  commons,  were  freemen,  but  had  ortgiiud^ 

recent  German  commentaries,  those  by  Tholuck  no  political  rights.    They  owed  their  ^''itt^^ftf 

(6th  ed.,  1856),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  185G),  and  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  wm 

Ewald  (Gottingen.  1857)  are  especially  valued,  the  success  of  tlie  early  wars  of  the  Romans; 

The  most  imjiortant  work  on  the  epistle  which  and  they  were  mostly  of  Latin  origin.    By  the 

has  been  produced  in  the  English  language  is  Servian  constitution,  they  were  incorporated 

Stuart*s  **  Commentary  on  the  E])Lstle  to  the  into  the  state,  and  becjime  possessed  of  con* 

Romans'' (Andover,  1832).   In  England  a  trans-  siderable  political  power.    This  change  wis 

lation  an<l  critical  notes  have  been  publislied  lung  regarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  popnlsr 

by  Prof.  Jowett  (London,  1856).  constitution,  by  the  substitution  therefor  of  aa 

ROME,   a    township  and    semi-capital   of  aristocratical  polity ;  but  Servius,  or  whoever 

Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  river;  pop.  it  was  by  whom  the  change  was  made,  dil 

of  the  township  about  10,000;  of  the  tillage  really,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitatiea 

in  1860,  6,246.    It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  tlie  of  tlie  centuries,  break  up  the  patrician  mo- 

Ogdensburg,  Watertown,  Cape  Vincent,   and  nopoly  of  power,  and  prepare  the  way  ftr 

Rome  railroad,  and  of  the  Black  river  canal,  those  further  political  reforms  by  the  socceM 

which  here  unites  with  the  Erie  canal ;  and  it  of  which  Home  became  mibtress  of  the  ancient 

is  also  an  im]H>rtant  station  on  the  New  York  world.    The  change  was  liberal  in  its  charw- 

central  railroad.    It  contains  a  U.  8.  arsenal,  a  ter,  and  oiiposition  to  its  facts  and  its  principles 

court  house,  2  newspaper  offices,  an  acadt-niy,  was  never  ])ermancntly  successful.    That  rejEil 

and  several  manuj^ctories.    The  township  con-  Rome  was  powerful,  and  possessed  an  cxtca- 

tains  17  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  sive  territory  and  a  large  population,  is  estab- 

1  Lutheran  (Evangelical),  5  Calvinistic  Meth-  lished  by  the  greatness  of  its  public  worki^ 

odist,  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Gennan  Meth-  some  of  which  endure  to  this  day  ;  and  by  the 

odLst,  2  Presbyterijm,  2  Koman  Catholic,  and  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Car> 

1  Universalist.    Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  1758,  thage,  which  treaty,  made  in  tlie  first  year  of 

was  situateil  in  the  township.    Its  name  was  the  republic,  shows  that  the  whole  Latin  coiil 

changed  by  Cul.  Dayton,  who  took  it  in  1776,  was  hubject  to  Kome.    The  republican  polity 

to  Fort  Schuyler,  hut  no  vestiges  now  remain,  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  about  the 

ROME  (l4it.  and  It.  Roma),  the  chief  city  of  year  510  B.  C. ;    but  there  is  no  trustworthy 

ancient  Italy,  and  eventually  of  the  world,  the  Roman  history  for  nearly  2}  centuries  from 

origin  of  which  is  h>st  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  that  date,  (»r  about  the  time  of  the  war  with 

Modern  criticism  has  destroyed  all  belief  in  tlie  Pyrrhus.    The  Servian  constitution,  as  a  wholes 

legends  that  for  many  centuries  had  ])ussik1  for  was  lost  as  one  of  the  efiects  of  the  overthrow 

the  eurly  history  of  Home,  but  it  ha^  supplied  of  the  monarchy ;  but  it  was  gradually,  though 

nothing  to  replace  it  h«*yond  ingenious  theories,  only  in  part,  restored,  its  principles  however 

It  was  originally  a  IVla^ric  town  on  the  Pala-  characterizing  all  the  subsequent  Htrugglea>  of 

tine  hill,  and  the  city  wax  formed  by  a  union  of  the  plebeians  to  obtain  ]M>wer  in  the  republic, 

lioma  with  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  who  were  Early  repu]>lican  Rome  was  a  weak  state,  and 

bettled  on  the  neighboring  hills.    This  union  for  l\  centuries  it  exercised  little  influence  at 
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mod  iMHia  abroad.    Kot  only  the  kings  torahip  was  thrown  open  to  the  eommons  in 

at  the  ooontrj  fell  with  them.    Borne  421,  and  this  opened  the  senate  to  them.    Veii 

ooaaered  bj  Porsena,  and  when  that  was  oonquerea  in  896  by  Camillas.  Borne 
an  king  was  slain  at  Arida,  and  she  re-  .  was  taken  by  the  Gaols,  who  left  the  city  in 

d  lier  freedom,  she  was  no  longer  the  mins,  in  890.    The  people  then  wished  to  a^ 

of   Latinm ;    and  daring  the  next  150  tie  at  Veil,  bat  their  design  was  prevented 

Ae  was  employed   in  recovering  the  through  the  influence  of  Oamillas.    They  wero 

I  ahe  had  lost    The  reason  that  her  rednced  to  great  misery,  and  to  this  time  be- 

96  was  so  slow  is  to  be  found  in  the  in-  longs  the  story  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who, 

eonYalaions  to  which  she  was  subjected,  like  earlier  popular  leaders,  was  charged  with 

olitical  contests  between  the  patricians  aspiring  to  kmgly  power  by  the  patricians, 

6  plebeians  were  of  the  bitterest  charac-  and  put  to  death.     The  Licinian  rogationa 

d  more  than  onoe  they  threatened  the  were  brought  forward  in  876,  by  the  trib- 

leatniction  of  the  state.    The  plebeians  unes  0.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius ;  they 

d  firom  Bome  in  494  B.  0.,  witn  the  in-  provided  that  debtors  should  be  relieved,  that 

9  found  a  new  city ;  but  a  compromise  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  public  domain 

beted,  and  plebeian  tribunes  were  ere-  should  be  limited,  and  that  one  of  the  oonsula 

or  the  purpose  of  protecting  members  of  should  be  a  plebeian.    After  a  contest  of  d 

iffder  against  the  cruel  and  uigust  action  years,  these  rogations  prevailed,  and  became 

brician  magistrates ;    and  during   their  law ;  and  during  the  contest  a  law  was  passed 

if  office,  the  persons  of  these  tribunes  committing  the  charge  of  the  sibylline  booka 

0  be  aacred  and  inviolable.  Tho  number  equally  to  plebeians  with  patricians,  which  was 
Mines  was  increased,  until  they  became  an  invasion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  religions 
id  they  possessed  the  veto  power,  which  ministry  of  the  state  which  the  latter  had  long 
d  them  to  stop  any  law,  or  to  annul  any  held.    L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul, 

of  the  senate,  without  a&signing  any  chosen  at  the  election  next  following  the  tri- 

fbr  their  action.    They  were  the  repre-  umph  of  the  measures  of  himself  and  his  col- 

vea  and  protectors  of  the  plebeians,  and  league.    At  this  time  the  judicial  power  was 

mt  plebeians  could  be  made  tribunes,  taken  from  the  consuls,  and  placed  in  the  hands 

bbeians  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  of  the  prater  urbanusy  a  newly  created  pal^- 

!i  two  sediles.    By  the  Pnblilian  law  it  cian   magistrate.    The  curule  ffidile^p  was 

rovided  that  these  tribunes  and  »diles  created,  to  which  members  of  both  orders 

be  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  the  forum,  were  eligible.    These  changes  were  the  most 

it  at  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  in  the  important  events  of  Boman  history.    Not  onfy 

IS  Martins.    The  first  free  election  was  dia  they  go  far  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and 

a  470  B.  0.    Spurius  Oassius,  who  was  so  put  an  end  to  those  civil  contests  which 

pat  to  death  by  the  patricians  because  had  prevented  the  military  advance  of  the 

1  snocesafully  advocated  a  popular  agra-  Bomans,  but  they  created  that  body  of  men 
iw,  formed  leagues  with  the  Latins  and  from  whom  the  legions  were  recruited,  and 
sans,  by  which  the  Yolscians  and  j£qui-  by  whom  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  effected. 
sre  prevented  from  conquering  Bome  and  But  for  this,  the  Samnites  would  probably  have 
JL  The  legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  Lu-  become  masters  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
Valerias  Publicola,  Horatins  Codes,  Mu-  patricians  did  not  immediately  submit  to  the 
basvola,  Menenius  Agrippa,  Coriolonus,  licinian  laws,  both  consul^ips  being  at  times 
inntns,  and  the  Fabii  belong  to  this  first  held  by  members  of  their  order  down  to  848 
i  of  the  republic.  Historically,  Oincin-  B.  0. ;  but  after  that  time  they  were  divided 
appears  as  a  stem  oligarch.  The  decern-  regularly.  In  172  both  consulships  were 
was  eatabiished  in  451  B.  0.,  and  lasted  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian 
ro  years,  the  period  of  its  existence  being  dictator  was  0.  Marcius  Butilus,  856  B.  0., 
■ieian  despotism,  to  which  belongs  the  who  was  chosen  censor  5  years  afterward. 
I  of  Virginia.  The  consuls  elected  in  For  many  years  after  the  restoration  of  Bome 
eoording  to  some  the  first,  the  supreme  under  Camillas,  the  wars  waged  by  the  Bomana 
trates  of  the  republic  having  previously  were  not  of  a  striking  character.  They  were 
called  pnetors)  were  L.  YaJerius  Poti-  carried  on  against  Yolscians,  .^uians,  Etrua* 
id  M.  Horatins  Barbatus.  Several  popu-  cans,  and  Gauls,  and  were  successful  contests, 
WB  were   passed  under  their  lead,  by  the  victors  behaving  with  much  liberality  to 

an  appeal  to  the  people  was  secured  to  those  of  the  vanquished  whom  they  incorpo- 

ehizen,  the  people  including  the  pie-  rated  into  the  state,  making  them  citizens,  and 

1^  snd  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  en-  increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes.    Fears  of 

I  with  fall  legislative  power.    The  Canu-  the  Gauhi  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Latin 

iw  provided  that  patricians  and  plebeians  league  in  858.    The  first  Sanmite  war  began 

legally  intermarry.    A  proposition  to  in  843,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  was 

the  consulship  open  to  the  plebeians  led  the    demand  of  assistance   by  the    Capuans 

I  establiahment  of  military  tribunes,  to  against  the  Samnites,  they  surrendering  their 

offices  plebeians  were  eligible.     The  city  to  Bome.    It  lasted  but  a  year,  when 

s  were  now  first  appointed.    The  quns-  peace  was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal 
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of  internal  tronbles ;  and  the  settlement  of  those  to  Tarentnm,  and  the  Tarentines  called  P; 

troubles  was  foUowed  bj  the  Latin  war,  which  king  of  Epinis,  to  their  aid.    This  was 

ended  (889)  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  close  of  the  year  281  B.  0.    Pyrrhns  lai 

Bomans.    The  second  Samnite  war  was  begun  Italy  with  more  than  20,000  men,  and  d 

in  826,  and  lasted  22  years.    Its  fortunes  were  the  Romans  at  Heradea,  and  afterward 

yarions,  but  the  Bomans  were  finally  victori-  culum.    lie  was  not  well  snpported 

ous.    The  Etruscans  made  war  upon  Bome,  Italians ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  ^ia 

but  were  defeated.    The  third  Samnite  war  tween  Bome  and  Carthage,  he  made  pea 

opened  in  298,  and   Samnium  submitted  to  the  Bomans,  who  had  an  excellent  co; 

Bome  in  290.    The  Gauls  and  Etruscanft  were  Fabricius,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  p 

also  defeated  in  the  same  war.    During  the  a  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  career  nnl 

time  of  these  wars  several  political  measures  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  ^ 

were  carried  at  Bome  which  tended  to  estub-  fcated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  near  Benev 

li^  equality  between  the  two  orders ;  and  by  The  Bomans  now  pursued  their  course  of 

tiie  Ogulnian  law  the  pontificate  and  the  augu-  conquest,  and  about  264  B.  G.  they  1 

rate  were  opened  to  the  plebeians.    The  pas-  masters  of  all  ancient   Italy.      In  th 

sage  of  this  law,  800  B.  0.,  is  considered  as  year  the  first  Punic  war  broke  out. — T 

the  establishment  of  the  Boman  constitution,  mans  resolved  to  assist  a  body  of  merc< 

**  What  is  called  the  constitution  of  Bome,"  called  Mamertines,  who  had  possession 

says  Arnold,  ^^  as  far  as  regards  tlie  relations  sana  in  Sicily,  against  Hiero,  king  of  6y 

of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  was  Hiero  was  defeated  and  retired,  but  the 

in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re-  then  attacked  a  Carthaginian  furce,  whi 

mained  for  centuries  without  undergoing  any  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  ] 

material  change.    By  that  law  the  commons  tines,  and  defeated  it.    War  was  then  d 

were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  patricians;  against  Carthage.    It  lasted  28  years,  n 

and  the  contests  between  these  two  orders  rious  fortune.    Though  ignorant  of  nav 

were  brought  to  an  end  for  ever.    The  comi-  ters,  the  Bomans  soon  learned  to  def* 

tia  too  hiM  assumed  tliat  ibrm,  whatever  it  Carthaginians  at  sea,  after  having  rap 

was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  fected  the  conquest  of  nearly  all  Sicily, ; 

commonwealth;  the  powers  of  the  magistrate  peace  with  Hiero,  and  leading  him  in 

as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  under-  sion  of  his  small  but  rich  kingdom.     Tli 

went  but  little  subsequent  alteration."    The  naval  victory  was  that  which  v^a^  woi 

civil  troubles  that  subsequently  occurred  were  Duilius,  in  260.      It  was  followed  b} 

of  a  social  character,  or  were  brought  about  by  successes,  and  Sardinia  and  Corsica  w 

the  ambition  of  able  men  who  sought  to  make  vaded.     The  Carthaginians  were  redv 

use  of  *^  the  forum  populace,^*  a  class  of  persons  the  defensive  in  Sicily,  holding  there  onl 

entirely  distinct  from  the  plebeians,  with  whom,  strong  places.    In  256  M.  Begulus  and  '. 

however,  they  are  often  confounded ;  or  they  league  Manlius  defeated  the  Carthagio 

were  caused  by  attempts  to  eflfcct  great  re-  the  greatest  sea  fight  of  those  days,  an 

forms,  like  those  of  the  Gracchi,  which  sought  landed  in  Africa,  which  was  incapable  < 

the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  after  its  ing  any  resistance.    Begulus  was  left  i 

provisions  had  long  been  neglected  or  violated  tinue  the  work  of  conquest,  with  only 

Dy  the  ruling  classes.    The  last  secession  of  men ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  ar 

the  plebeians  took  place  in  286  B.  C,  and  was  stroyed  and  himself  taken  captive,  by  a 

appeased  by  the  enactment  of  the  IIorten>ian  commanded  by  the  Cireek  Xanthippoi 

laws,  which  reduced  debt,  divided  lands  among  Bomuns  also  lost  two  fleets  by  storms, 

the  needy,  and  provided  that  all  the  resolutions  were  more  fortunate  in  Sicily,  capturing 

of  the  tribes  should  be  law  for  the  entire  peo-  mus,  and  totally  routuig  the  Carthaginia 

pie.     This  last  measure  clothed  the  people  that  sought  to  recover  the  town.    The  I 

with  supreme  legislative  ]K)wer,  and  took  fr<im  began  the  siege  of  I  JlybK'um  in  249,  b 

the  senate  its  veto  on  their  action.     The  dicta-  a  third  fleet  to  blockade  it,  but  which  i 

tor  Ilortensius  ])ut  an  end  to  that  dbpute  in  stroyed  by  the  Carthaginiims.    Anoth< 

which  the  |K>ople  had  been  sup]>orted  by  Cu-  was  lost  ut  sea.     Hamilcar  now  tod 

rius  Dentatus,  one  of  the  most  popular  Boman  mand  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  thoDj 

characters,  both  with  his  contemporaries  and  feebly  supported  ho  carried  on  the  wi 

in  history.     He  had  previously  conquered  the  considerable  success,  the  Bomans  stiU 

Babines  of  the  mountains.    The  extension  of  taining  the  siege  of  Lilyba^um.    A  foni 

their  dominion  to  the  south  now  brought  the  roan  tleet  was  i»repare4l,  which  destroys 

Bomans  into  collision  with  the  Italian  Greeks,  of  Carthage.     Peace  was  then  made,  oi 

at  the  same  time  that  they  were  defeating  the  terms  to  Carthage,  and  Sicily  became  t 

Gauls  in  northern  Italy.    Tliey  aided  the  Tim-  Boman  province.      Taking  advantage 

rians,  who  were  of  Greek  origin,  against  the  war  that  Carthage  was  compelled  ti 

Lncanians  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  bo  with  her  men^enary  soldiers,  Bome  del 

incited  by  the  i)eot)le  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  of  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corn 

most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  the  sum  of  1.2(H>  talents,  to  which  no  re« 

commimities.    A  Boman  army  was  marched  could  be  made.    For  some  yean  th'^r 


BOMB  lU 

^^■■■f  >■%**,  sad  in  2S5  the  temple  of  deckred  for  HaimibaL    The  great  cit j  of  Cm- 

mm  doeed.    Oolooiee  hed  been  foonded  pna,  which  was  ahnoet  capable  of  being  the 

be  war  with  Carthage,  and  the  number  rival  of  Rome,  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and 

i  was  increased  to  35.    The  Romans  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.    Had  he  been 

amod  the  Adriatic  in  229,  when  thej  reinforced  from  home  his  purpose  might  have 

)d  the  DlTrians.  and  sent  envoys  to  been  accomplished ;  bnt  at  first  it  was  impoa- 

■ies  to  explain  their  proceedings,  who  sible  to  send  him  assistance :  and  when  it  waa 

dl  received.    Thej  were  threatened  sent,  the  time  for  success  had  passed  awaj. 

rallic  war,  which  was  to  them  always  Spain,  whence  he  had  expected  aid,  and  where 

»  of  peculiar  terror,  and  it  was  asoer-  his  brother  Hasdrubal  was  in  command,  was  in- 

lax  the  whole  number  of  available  men  vaded  b j  the  Romans,  and  partially  conquer- 

ifO»\    The  war  beg^sn  in  225  and  lasted  ed.    The  Romans  gradually  recovered  ground, 

iie  Granls  being  boiten,  and  the  Roman  They  retook  Capua  after  a  long  uege,  which 

rried  far  towaid  the  Alps.    At  this  Hannibal  could  not  raise,  though  he  marched 

re  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  that  to  Rome  for  that  puipose,  and  threatened  the 

party  which  in  future  years  was  to  city.   Maroellus  invaded  Sicily,  and  reccmquer- 

important  a  place  in  the  republic,  but  ed  it    In  Spain  they  were  less  fortunate,  the 

rth  and  action  of  which  were  stayed  brothers  Scipio  being  there  defeated  and  sl«n. 

sntory  by  the  operation  of  external  Wherever  Hannibal  was  present  he  was  almost 

A   new  war  with  Carthage  was  im-  invariably  sucoessful.    In  207  Hasdrubal  en- 

The  conquests  of  Hamilcar  and  ELas-  tered  Italy,  having  left  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
1  Spain  alarmed  the  Romans ;  and  in  joining  his  brother ;  but  he  was  dcieated  and 
'  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  war 
I  it  waa  arranged  that  the  Carthagin-  in  Italy  was  then  virtually  at  an  end,  and  Han- 
lid  not  go  beyond  the  Ebro.  Hasdru-  nibal  was  forced  to  remain  in  Bruttium,  but  no 
dlled  7  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  Roman  general  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  Jn. 
>ther-in-law  Hannibal,  who  completed  Spain  the  war  was  renewed  by  P.  Comeliaa 
laginian  empire  in  Spain  to  the  south  Scipio,  then  a  youn^  man,  who  completely 
>ro  and  the  Douro.  He  besieged  and  ruined  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  that  countfy 
nntum,  a  Greek  city  in  alliance  with  by  the  year  205.  He  was  elected  consul,  with 
The  Carthaginian  government  having  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  had  permission  to 
y  deliver  up  EUuinibal  for  this  action,  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  accordance  widi 
.-clared  war  in  219.  The  next  year  the  policy  which  he  supported,  but  whidi  waa 
marched  to  Italy,  through  Spain  and  opposed  by  the  old  Roman  leaders.  Nothiiig 
1  reached  that  country  in  about  7  happened  in  his  consulship,  but  he  was  u>- 
with  26,000  men,  having  lost  or  dis-  pointed  proconsul,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
learly  three  fourths  of  bis  army,  but  should  retain  his  command  until  the  close  of 
als  soon  joined  him.  He  defeated  the  the  war.  In  204  he  invaded  Africa,  and  his 
ripio  in  the  engagement  of  the  Ticinns ;  successes  were  so  decisive  that  Hannibal  was 
his  colleague  Sempronius  at  the  bat-  recalled,  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  victory 
i  Trebia,  in  which  both  consular  armies  of  the  Romans  at  Zama,  in  202.  Peace  waa 
t.  In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  then  made,  Carthage  accepting  ^e  humiliating 
south,  and  defeated  and  destroyed  the  terms  dictated  by  the  coxiquerors.  XfAgJniag^ 
the  consul  Flaminius,  at  the  battle  of  of  Numidia,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  amply 
irasymenus,  the  consul  himself  being  rewarded  for  his  services. — ^Rome  had  now  ho- 
le made  captives  of  the  Romans  who  come  a  conquering  nation,  and  in  200  B.  C.  she 
en.  but  dismissed  the  Italian  allies,  his  made  war  on  Macedon,  the  king  of  which  coun- 
ig  directed  against  Rome  only.  The  try  had  endeavored  to  assail  her  while  she  was 
made  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  She 
er  maintained  a  strict  defensive,  refus-  was  victorious,  Flamininus  routing  the  army  of 
re  battle.  Hannibal,  who  found  that  Philip  at  Cynoscephalss ;  she  granted  the  van- 
icans  would  not  join  him,  and  that  ho  quished  moderate  terms  of  peace,  and  nominally 
4  take  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Ro-  restored  the  Greeks  to  freedom,  but  really  ea- 
irched  south,  but  was  baffied  by  Fa-  tabHshcd  her  influence  over  Greece.  A  Syrian 
I  216  the  consuls,  Varro  and  L.  ^mi-  war  was  begun  in  191,  and  ended  with  the 
no,  gave  battle  to  Hannibal  at  Canna),  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Magnesia, 
routed  with  immense  slaughter.  j£mi-  the  Romans  having  entered  Asia  in  190.  The 
killed.  Varro  succeeded  in  rallying  iEtolians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  the 
the  fugitives,  and  on  his  return  to  Galatiana  conquered  without  a  declaration  of 
IS  thanked  for  not  despairing  of  the  war.  The  Italian  Ligurians  were  also  subdued, 

The  Romans  showed  much  firmness,  and  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  created. 

their  measures  with  such  promptitude  In  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  greatly  ex- 

r  that  immediate  danger  was  soon  re-  tended,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  peninsula 

bnt   they  never  thereafter  dared  to  acknowledged  it  for  many  years.   Istria  waa  re- 

nnibal  in  a  pitched  battle  while  he  re-  duccd  in  177.    The  last  Macedonian  war  began 

in  Italy.    Most  of  southern  Italy  now  in  171^  and  was  closed  in  8  years,  by  the  vie- 


totr  d  K  JBmiBm  FMifait  amt  Fieneiii  al  period  of  I  ifeory.    Hie  c&ai 

P;yiLiuu     Borne  wee  now  Tirtael  mistreet  of  comiptiob       uiv  i    tAoenej  was  eeeii 

tiie  East  and  the  Weat,  and  proteoted  Egypt  breaking  oui,  uf  ...  Jognrthine  war,  1] 

against  BTria,  and  nded  Greece  through  the  The  Roman  armies  wore  baffled  throii 

l^ranta  that  were  established  in  her  states,  arts  of  Jogurtha,  who  fomd  their  conoi 

TIM  legions  eroseed  the  Maritime  Alps  in  1(M(,  accessible  to  his  bribes,  until  first  Metd) 

and  took  the  first  step  toward  the  conqnest  of  then  0.  Marius,  were  appiunted  to  cood 

Ganl  12  years  later.    The  Dalmitfians  were  war  against  him.    The  dection  of  Mi 

sabdued  in  156.    A  Macedonian  rebellion  was  the  consulship  was  a  triumpJi  of  the 

promptly  quelled.    The  Aohsan  league  was  over  the  optimatmy  and  he  opened  the 

eonqnered  in  146,  and  Ckurinth  taken  and  de-  to  a  lower  class  of  men,  whidi  was  an 

stroyed ;  and  Greece  became  a  Boman  provinces  tant  step  toward  that  change  which  mad 

eaUed  Aohaia.    The  8d  Punic  war,  long  nrgea  the  instruments  of  sucoessftil  leaders, 

by  the  elder  Oato.  was  commenced  in  149  and  dia  was  conquered  in  107,  and  Jngurt 

Mted  4  years,  when  Carthage  was  taken  and  starved  to  death.    The  iuTasion  of  Sie  < 

destroyed  by  tno  second  Bcii^o  Africanus.  The  ans  and  Teutons  led  to  the  repeated  rd 

wars  m  Spain^  having  been  renewed  in  149,  of  MaHus  ;  and  he  justified  his  counti 

were  brought  to  a  dose  at  the  end  of  16  years,  confidence  by  eztenninating  those  baH 

bj  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  after  tiiey  had  destroyed  manv  Roman 

work  of  Boipio.    Lusitania,  too,  was  annexed  The  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  after  h 

after  the  assassination  of  its  gallant  defender  years,  was  brou^t  to  an  end  in  99.   Th 

Yiriathus.  The  servile  wars  of  Sicily  broke  out  ical  contests  of  Rome  now  assumed  a  i 

in  188,  and  the  first  continued  two  yeara    In  character,  and  the  ftulure  of  the  Italian 

Ada  the  Romans  gained  the  kingdom  of  Perga-  tain  enfiranchisement  led  to  the  sod 

ana,  by  will  of  its  last  monarch  Attdus  IIL  T.  (^,89),  in  which  the  Romans  were  vie 

Gracchus  became  tribune  in  188,  and  entered  The  appointment  of  Sylla  to  the  conin 

upon  his  course  of  agrarian  legisUtioiL  Hisob-  the  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of 

Joet  was  to  create  a  new  body  of  Roman  com-  caused  the  rivdry  between  that  (£ief  i 

mona,  by  reviving  the  lidnian  laws,  with  some  rius  to  assume  the  form  of  a  bloody  tr 

modification.    Thou^  this  was  in  £ict  a  war  the  rcsdt  of  which  was  to  throw  the  who 

aipihut  property  holders,  it  wss  not  a  war  er  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  8yl 

against  property,  as  the  rich  had  obtained  a  was  appointed  perpetud  dictator,  whic 

monopoly  of  the  public  lands  in  defiance  of  he  reagned  after  having  reconstructed  t 

law.    Some  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  states-  stitution  according  to  aristocratic  ideas, 

men  supported  Gracchus,  but  the  evil  he  pur-  rius,  however,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  hav 

posed  curing  was  too  deep-seated  to  be   re-  to  Spain,  for  years  braved  there  the  b 

moved  by  legd  means,    if othing  less  than  a  man  g^erals,  until  removed  by  asaaas 

revolution  codd   have   efieoted   the   change  Sylla  died  in  78,  and  the  changes  that 

aoQght.  During  the  longtime  that  had  dmed  made  lost  their  vitality  with  their  creat 

sfaioe  the  passsge  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  tnere  the  mean  time,  the  conauests  of  the  1 

had  grown   up   in  Rome  the  party  of  the  had  been  carried  on  in  tne  East  by  8y 

^ttna^  which  was  an  ezdudve  aristocrat-  subsequently  by  Lucullus  and  Pompe, 

ied  party,  composed  of  both  patricians  and  overthrew  Mithridates,  and  defeated  u 

I^beians,  and  which  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  Armenia.    Pompey  converted  Syria 

of  the  stste.    The  success  of  Gracchua  wodd  Roman  province,  and  made  Judsea  virtot 

have  been  the  destruction  of  this  party ;  and  pendent  upon  the  republic.    The  great 

ita  leaders  opposed  him,  until  he  wss  driven  war,  in  which  the  Thradan  gladiator  6p 

to  the  adoption  of  unconstitutiond  means  of  headed  the  daves,  began  in  78,  and  lasts 

redstance,  when  he  was  shda  by  some  of  their  ly  8  years,  much  of  Itdy  bem^  in  the  hi 

nmnber,  in  an  outbreak  which  they  had  caused,  the  daves ;  and  it  was  not  until  severd 

The  contest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  M  armies  had  been  beaten,  and  foroei 

neople  had  now  begun.    The  younger  Scipio  greatest  magnitude  had  been  employe 

m  a  time  acted  aa  a  moderator  between  par-  the  insurgents  were  overthrown.    Bel 

ttos,  but  he  was  assassinated ;  and  0.  Gracchus  expedition  to  the  Esst,  Pompey  snbds 

remmed  the  projects  of  his  brother,  with  ad-  Mediterranean  nirates.    The  greatest  i 

dItioDS,  such  as  hb  law  to  distribute  com  to  Rome,  Pompey  nad  soon  to  encounter 

tiie  people,  and  another  to  transfer  the  judicid  vdry  of  Jdius  Gssar,  while  Cicero^s  ser 

power  from  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order,  exterminating  Catiline  and  hia  supports 

fife  dso  purposed  extending  the  Roman  fran-  him  a  high  degree  of  consideration,  a 

diiae.    But  ne  too  Idled,  and  was  murdered  in  wedth  and  civil  and  military  tdenta  o 

ISl,  while  his  adherents  were  put  to  death  with  sua  enabled  him  to  control  a  powerftil 

every  dreumstance  of  illegality  and  crudty.  Through  a  codition,  Ca&sar,  Crassus,  an 

IVom  thb  time  rdbrm  begone  impoedble,  and  pey  became  virtud  masters  of  their  ec 

revdution,  through  the  aid  of  the  legions,  was  out  the  defeat  and  death  of  Orassns,  in  a 

inevitable.    The  few  years  that  followed  the  dition  agdnst  Parthia,  left  supreme  po 

trinnilioftheigif^naestibnnthemostoormpt  be  struggled  for  by  his  assodatea.    dm 


irppcfaUJ  to  tiie  omrniuiiiil  fn,  Gari,  the  time  tlia  empire  oooibtod  of  1Uj,S|Mdii,QaBl, 

Mt  of  whkdi   ooontiy  he    oompleted,  Britain^  Rhstia,  Norieam  and  Pannonia,  Dal* 

lie  alao  inTaded  Qiormmij  and  Srilain.  matla.  McBsia  and  Dada,  Thraoe,  Maoedoniai 
naOj  aa  the  champion  it  the  senate,  and  Greece;  Ada,  Sjria,  Fhomida,  and  Pake* 
cj  oroke  with  Onaary  who  advanced  tine;  Egypt,  Afrioa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Honne  at  the  head  of  some  of  hb  legions,  with  its  iatands.  The  popnli^on  is  esthnaled 
oB^ielled  hia  enemiee  to  flj.  In  the  con-  at  120,000,000.  The  emperor  Commodns  he- 
hat  followed,  OiBflar  was  yictorions,  de-  came  one  of  the  worst  of  tibie  imperial  tyrants^ 
rlus  enemiea,  hidnding  Pompej,  Ptole-  and  was  assassinated.  His  sacoessor,  PertinsL 
^^gTpt,  PhamuBces  of  the  Boeponis,  Jnha  was  mordered  hj  the  praotorians,  who  sold 
aritania,  the  yomi^  Oato,  M.  Bdpio,  and  the  empire  to  Didins  Jnlianns,  to  whom  sne- 
■la  of  Pompej,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  ceeded  Septimins  Beyems.  SeTeros^s  son  Oar- 
2  Asia,  and  the  province  of  AfHca.  He  acalla,  and  the  sacoessor  0(  the  latter,  JEIa- 
M  first  of  the  emperors.  Assassinated  gahalos,  rivslled  Galigola  and  Kero  in  infSuojr. 
,  his  power  passed  hito  the  hands  of  his  Most  of  Ihe  emperors  who  sahseqnently  reigned 
w  Odtavioa,  who,  with  the  aid  of  L^i-  were  men  of  littto  ability,  and  their  oondnot 
id  Antony,  triomphed  over  the  republican  accelerated  the  decline  of  the  empire.    AkoE- 

whose  chief  kSders  were  Bmtos  and  ander  SeTeros,  Dedos,  and  Anremin  are  the 

■L     Octavioa  soon  mastered  his  asso-  principal  exceptions,  tiie  last  named  oonooer* 

,  and  became  lord  of  the  Roman  world,  mg  Zenobia  and  destroying  Palmyra  (A.  D* 

oat  important  addition  to  which  made  by  278).    Under  the  mle  of  Diwdetian  the  emptva 

tf  waa  the  kingdom  of  Elgypt.     Dmsos  experienced  some  reviyal  of  its  power;  tmt 

liberioa,  his  stepsons,  conquered  in  Qer-  the  greatness  of  Bome  scarcely  belonas  to  that 

bat  Yama  perished  there  with  his  le-  age,  as  the  emperorshad  moetlj  abandoned  the 

Octavins  (or  Octavianna)  was  the  sec-  old  city,  and  the  oonstitation  of  tiie  enxgkB 

i  the  emperors,  and  his  nndivided  rule  was  assuming  an  oriental  character.    Oonstan- 

fnm  80  B.  C.    He  assomed  the  title  of  tine  the  Gr^  the  first  of  the  Christian  em> 

ana^  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  perors,  formidly  transferred  the  capital  to  By- 

I.    An  the  powers  of  the  state  were  cen-  aantinm,  thenceforth   called   OonstantinopM^ 

1  hia  person.   His  reign  lasted  until  A.  D.  though  its  founder  meant  that  it  should  ha 

1  he  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  his  adopt-  called  New  Bome.    IVom  that  time,  A.  D.  B80 

\^  who  waa  of  the  CQaudian  gens,  and  in  (or  884),  should  be  dated  the  cessation  of  the 

mgn  ^sappwed  the  last  remnants  of  Boman  ascendency,  though  the  remains  of  the 

I  B<wian  oonstitotion.   Tiberius  waa  sue-  empire  continued  to  infiuenee  the  world  down 

I  bx  Gaina,  known  asGaligula,  who  was  a  to  the  mkldle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Goo* 

mndson  of  Augustus  in  the  female  line,  stantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tuika. 

Mni  reigned  Cuandins,  and  then  Nero,  The  Boman  element  was  Uttie  known  in  the 

a  of  the  emperors  who  could  make  any  empire  after  the  abandonment  of  the  titj  on 

to  connection,  either  by  blood  or  by  the  Tiber,  and  that  abandonment  was  the  oon- 

ML,  with  the  founder  of  the  Julian  im-  sequence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 

fine.  Tyrtnny  and  shameless  corruption  worid  since  the  fiUl  of  the  repabHo.    Gonstan- 

aehed  their  height.  In  the  reign  of  Clau-  tine  only  did  that  which  other  rulers  had 

Mtain  was  conquered.    The  emperors  thought  of,  in  transferring  the  seat  of  empire 

,  Ocho,  and  ViteUius  followed  each  other  permanently  to  some  other  place  than  Bmne^ 

id  anccession,  until  the  throne  was  occu-  that  transference  simply  rounding  and  complet- 

ij  the  flavian  fiunily  in  the  person  of  ing  the  imperial  policy  which  had  been  in- 

■an,  who  wassoooeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  angnrated  by  the  nrst  of  the  CsBsars.    He  dl- 

Maeror  of  Jerusalem,  whose  successor  vided  the  empire  on  his  death  between  hk 

■  Drother  Domitian.   Gn  this  tyrant^s  as-  three  sons.    Gonstantine  H.  inherited  Gaul, 

tfaon,  the  humane  Nerva  was  made  em-  and  attempted  to  seize  Italy,  which  had  &lleii 

and  reiffned  two  years.    His  successor  to  the  sharo  of  lus  youngest  brother  Gonsttmsy 

^rtjan,  who  added  Dacia  to  the  empire,  bat  was  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  Gonstana, 

bo  ctfried  the  Boman  arms  to  the  rer-  master  now  of  both  Italy  and  Gaul,  was  subse- 

^d(  conquering  many  countries  of  the  qnently  assassinated  by  his  general  Magnentiua. 

bat  these  conquests  were  abandoned  The  whole  anpire  finsJly  came  into  the  possea- 

>  next  emperor,  Hadrian,  who  restored  sion  of  the  second  broUier,  Oonstantius  (868). 

tpbntes  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  who  on  his  father^s  death  had  been  assigned 

I.    Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus  the  provinces  of  the  East    The  northern  bar- 

rboae  heir  was  Marcus  Antoninus.    The  barians,  having  penetrated  during  Uiis  reifli 

flra  of  the  reigna  of  Nerva,  Tny'an,  Ha-  into  Belgium  sna  Alsace,  were  dnven  out  by 

and  the  two  Antonines  are  conridered  Julian,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  861, 

ipieat  period  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and  restored  paganism,  and  fell  in  868  in  an  expe- 

nxn  Uie  year  of  the  accession  to  the  dition  into  Persia.    The  army  conferred  the 

of  Gommodua,  son  of  Marcus  Antoni-  crown  upon  Jovian,  who  bought  a  disgraceful 

.  D.  IdO,  that  Gibbon  dates  the  com-  peace,  and  died  before  he  reached  Constan- 

■ent  of  that  en^ire^s  decline.    At  that  ttnople,  leaving  the  selection  of  a|^  emperor 
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ftgain  to  the  soldiers.  The  choice  fell  upon  artificial  fortification;  in  others  the  wali  ii 
Valentinian  L,  who  appointed  his  hrother  known  to  have  been  over  60  feet  high  and 
Yalens  his  colleague,  and  left  to  him  the  gov-  50  feet  wide,  faced  exteriorly  with  flag  stooii 
emmcnt  of  the  East,  with  a  part  of  Illyricum.  and  bordered  bj  a  ditch,  and  traces  of  it  ait 
The  weak  and  unfortunate  reign  of  Yalens  still  visible.  Tlie  city  was  divided  bj  Serritf 
(864-878)  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  Tullius  into  4  reghnes^  corresponding  to  the  4 
the  Goths  by  the  Huns,  and  tlio  establishment  tribes  in  which  the  citizens  were  classed ;  tber 
of  the  defeated  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  were  named  Suburana,  Esquilina,  CoIBna,  and 
empire.  Revolting  in  consequence  of  their  ill  Palatina.  Tlie  Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the 
treatment  by  the  Romans,  they  were  attacked  gods,  was  not  included  in  them.  Augostoi  in- 
by  Yalens  in  person,  defeated  him  at  Adrian-  creased  the  number  of  regianei  to  14,  comprt- 
ople,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  hut,  bending  beside  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  tfn 
where  ho  perished  by  fire.  More  than  60,000  suburbs  which  had  since  grown  up.  Each 
Roman  soldiers  fell  in  this  battle,  and  the  Qoths  regio  was  subdivided  into  rirt.  At  what  timo 
ravaged  the  whole  country  from  the  scene  of  the  the  Mens  Janiculus  on  the  richt  bank  of  the 
conflict  to  tlie  wiUls  of  Constantinople.  In  this  Tiber  was  encompassed  by  wiuls  seems  doobC- 
momcnt  of  danger,  the  hopes  of  the  East  were  ful ;  it  was  fortiflcd  and  connected  with  the 
turned  on  the  court  of  Treves,  where  Oration,  left  bonk  by  a  bridge  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  son  of  Yalentinian  I.,  ruled  over  the  western  Ancus  Martius,  but  the  Transtiberine  distiicti 
division  of  the  empire,  while  his  younger  broth-  as  it  is  called,  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  inhab- 
er,  Yalentinian  II.,  governed  Italy  and  Africa,  ited  citv.  The  emperor  Aurelian  built  a  new 
Gratian  choso  as  his  colleague  Theodosius,  and  wall,  which  took  in  the  Mens  Janiculns,  and 
caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  on  the  opposite  bank  swept  on  all  side*  lar  be- 
East  (379).  lie  liimself,  after  a  not  inglorious  ^ond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  was  11m. 
reign  (367-83),  was  assassinated  in  a  military  m  circuit,  and  according  to  Procopiua  had  14 
insurrection,  and  succeeded  by  Maximus,  who  large  and  several  smaller  gates.  There  were  8 
soon  turned  his  arms  against  Yalentinian  II.  and  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  2  of  which,  the  Pont 
drove  him  out  of  ItiUy.  Tlieodosius  in  the  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius,  arc  still  standing; 
mean  time  had  restored  peace  to  the  East,  and  they  are  now  called  Ponte  (Juattro  Capi  and 
was  now  enabled  to  attack  the  usurper,  de-  Ponte  S.  Bartolonimeo.  The  number  of  streets 
feated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  (Juno,  is  sold  to  have  been  215,  the  principal  arenues 
888),  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Ya-  being  called  tia  and  rtVa,  and  the  narrow  vavs 
lentinian  i>crished  soon  after  at  the  hand  of  a  angiportu»,  Tlie  main  thoroughfare  was  t&e 
Prankish  assassin,  and  Theodosius,  who  mer-  Yia  Sacra,  which  began  in  the  vaUoy  between 
ited  from  posterity  the  surname  of  Great,  was  the  Ca)lian  and  EsquUme  mounts,  and*  wound  in 
acknowledged  in  894  without  a  rival  or  col-  a  rather  devious  course  wc$«tward,  past  the  Fla- 
leaguc  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire.  His  vian  amphitheatre  and  under  the  arch  of  Titos, 
death  the  following  year  plunged  every  thing  through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  capitoL 
again  into  confusion.  The  sovereignty  was  di-  The  Yia  Lata  and  its  continuation  the  Via  Fla> 
Tided  between  his  sons  Arcadius  andllonorius,  niinia  extended  from  the  N.  Mde  of  the  capitol 
and  thenceforth  there  were  two  distinct  empires,  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  near  the  N.  W.  angM  of 
the  further  history  of  which  will  be  fuund  in  the  city.  The  YicusTuscus,  running  oat  of  the 
the  articles  Ryzaxtixe  Emiike  and  AVe^teun  Forum  Romamim,  contained  many  of  the riiopa, 
Empire. — The  ancient  city  of  Rome  was  situ-  and  was  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  rascalbr 
ated  principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  character  of  its  inhabitants:  Tu$ci  turha  impm 
about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  and  just  on  the  con-  riW.  The  Yicus  Sandalarins  was  the  spot 
fines  of  I^tiuin.  From  the  Palatine  hill  where  where  shoemakers  congregated,  and  also  the 
it  was  originally  founded,  it  spreiul  ovi-r  sev-  quarter  of  some  of  the  booluteDers.  Tlie  whole 
era!  adjacent  eminences  and  the  valleys  be-  valley  between  the  Esqiuline,  QuirinaL  and 
tween  them,  and  became  known  as  urh»  9€jtti-  Yiminal  hills,  lying  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
eoUU^  the  '*city  of  7  hills  f-  those  were  Mons  centre  of  the  city,  was  called  the  Suburm«  and 
Palatinns,  Capitulinus,  Esquilinus,  Ca^lius,  through  it  ran  a  Htreot  of  the  same  name.  This 
Aventinns,  Qnirinalis,  and  Yiminalis.  The  Qui-  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  bustle  and  wicked* 
rinal,  Yiminal,  and  Capitoline  hills  were  oc-  ness  of  the  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
cupied  by  tlie  Sabincs,  and  the  Cieliun,  together  shops  and  brothels.  Tlie  Carina,  a  di>trict  Jort 
with  3ions  Cispius  and  Mons  Oppius,  which  without  the  limits  of  this  noisy  region,  was  the 
are  parts  of  the  Esqniline,  by  the  Etruscans,  residence  of  PomiH'y,  Cicero,  and  many  other 
The  Avontinc,  lying  without  the  pomfrrium  or  distinguislied  persons.  Ilere  and  there  were 
limit  within  which  the  auguria  could  betaken,  open  places  called  ybr/i  and  campL  the  former 
was  not  always  enumerated  among  the  divisions  bi>ing  intended  for  the  transaction  of  bnsiiicss, 
of  the  city,  tliough  it  lay  within  the  walls.  The  and  the  latter  for  pleasure  grounds.  The  fin 
first  wail  circiuiiscribing  the  7  hills  was  built  were  level  spaces  of  oblong  fonn,  paved,  and 
by  Servius  Tullius.  It  was  about  6  m.  in  cir-  surrounded  with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and 
cumfereiii'o,  and  had.  a-*  far  as  can  be  ascer-  were  either  /ara  citilin^  where  justi*^  was  ad- 
tained.  Ungates.  In  some  places  the  steep  sides  ministered  and  other  public  matters  attended 
of  the  hill%were  a  Hufiicient  prUectiun  without  to,  orfora  tenalia,  which  answered  very  nearly 
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Ian  BmlDei  pliMS.    Hie  Famm  Konui-  were  no  priyite  houses:  md  in  the  raHiBj 

omedmes  called  nmplj  the  fomm,  or  which  laj  hetween  the  Esqniline,  ViminaU  and 

w^a^num  or  r^ficK,  occupied  a  space  he-  Qairinal  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Cidian,  Pal*- 

(be  Cmpitoline  and  P^atine  hilla.  and  was  tine,  and  G^ntoline  <a  the  other,  there  was  a 

ist  important  of  the  19  Roman  fora.  (See  dose  succession  of  stately  structures  of  aimost 

.)    Among  the  others  were  the  Forum  ererj  description.     The  ci^itd  was  on  the 

or  Canaria,  close  hehind  the  former ;  the  mount  to  which  it  gave  its  name.    (See  Cafi- 

Auznsti ;  the  Forum  Nervao  or  tranm"  tol.)    The  imperial  palace  was  situated  on  the 

.  intended  merely  as  a  passage  war  from  N.  £.  side  of  the  Pahaine  hill,  and  the  approach 

>  preceding  to  the  temple  of  Peace :  and  to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  arch  of 

ram  Truant,  which  was  the  most  magni-  Titus.    Originall  j  the  residence  of  the  orator 

Y  alL     Portions  of  this  last  still  remain.  Hortensius,  it  was  enlarged  and  occapied  hj 

mpi  were  not  unlike  modem  parks,  he-  Augustus,  and  again  enlarged  hj   Oaligula. 

Lilted  with  grass  and  trees  and  adorned  Kero  huilt  a  magnificent  piJace,  known  as  the 

orks  of  art.    The  largest  and  most  cele-  damvs  trantUaria  KenmiM^  which  corored  the 

was  the  Campus  ICartins,  lying  to  the  whole  Palatine  hill ;  and  when  this  was  de- 

of  the  citT  of  Serrius  TuDius,  between  stroyed  in  the  great  conflagration,  he  com- 

IIs  and  the  Tiber.    (See  Campus.)    The  menced  the  erection  of  another,  the  fimoua 

!«  Scielerarus  was  the  spot  where  vestals  golden  house,  which  embraced  the  whole  of 

id  Tiolated  their  tows  were  buried  alire,  the  Palatine,  a  great  part  of  the  Eaquiline,  and 

>t  Campus   Esquilinus  was   originally  the  valley  between  them,  the  Via  Sacra  and 

jt  the  execution  of  criminals  and  the  other  streets  passing  through  it.    It  was  not 

of  the  poor,  though  the  greater  part  finished  until  die  time  of  Diodetian,  and  in  the 

ras  afterward  converted  into  pleasure  mean  time  Vespasian  had  restricted  the  impe- 

:&.     BesMe  these  places  of  public  resort  rial  residence  to  the  portion  situated  on  the 

rere  beautifol  private  parks  and  gardens  Palatine,  converting  the  rest  of  it  to  other  usee, 

hills  around  the  city. — ^The  houses  of  The  residences  of  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Oassua 

were  divided  into  two'classes,  the  i2am tit,  are  also  classed  among  the  palaces;  that  of 

deuces  of  the  nobles,  corresponding  to  Scaurus,  afterward  occupied  by  Clodiua,  was 

dem  palcurL  and  the  intula  or  dwell-  famous  for  its  magnificence ;  and  that  of  the 

*  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  family  of  the  Plautii  Laterani,  which  stood  on 
ften  let  out  by  floors  or  apartments  after  the  site  of  the  modem  Lateran  palace,  became 
dem  fashion.*  These  imula  were  some-  the  palace  of  Constantine,  who  lavished  deoo- 
carried  up  so  many  stories  that  a  law  rations  upon  it  There  were  several  senate 
■B«d  forbidding  any  house  to  be  built  houses  or  cvrup,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
p  feet  high — a  regulation  all  the  more  built  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  hence  called  the 
try  as  every  house  was  surrounded  by  Caria  Hostilia.  It  stood  in  the  forum,  and 
n  space  of  at  least  5  feet.  The  domuM  was  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  of  the  sen- 
r&cos  in  front  and  inner  courts  called  ate  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  it 

The  iuiula  perhaps  had  smaller  courts  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of 

,  and  in  place  of  the  porticos  they  had  Fortune,  and  a  new  one  called  the  Curia  Julia 

;j«ce?  which  served  for  shops  and  work-  was  buflt  near  the  same  spot    The  Curia  Pom- 

The  common  building  material  was  peia  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  scene  of 

al  least  before  the  time  of  Augustus ;  Csesar^s  assassination.    The  Curia  Pompiliana, 

;*r  story  was  generally  of  wood.    Un-  near  the  temple  of  Janus,  was  built  by  Domi- 

ft  eicperors  more  costly  materials,  such  tian  and  restored  by  Diocletian.    The  chief 

'j]^  and  other  stone,  came  into  frequent  places  of  meeting  for  merchanta,  as  well  as  the 

ad  when  Nero  rebnilt  the  city  after  the  seats  of  the  courts  of  law,  were  the  basilicas, 

ire  he  employed  a  kind  of  volcanic  rock  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was 

pnerirto,  formed  by  the  cementing  to-  the  Basilica  Fuh-ia  in  the  forum,  built  in  179 

c/sand  and  cinders.    lie  also  dispensed  B.  C.  and  restored  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 

le  wooden  upper  story,  and  took  pains  after    it    had    been  destroyed  by  fire.    (See 

a  the  streets  wide  and  straight.    Most  Basiuca.>    Other  places  of  resort  for  business 

iomut  were  situated  at  the  £.  end  of  the  or  recreation  were  the  porticos,  some  of  which 

I  the  Quirinal.  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  were    extremely  magnificent.    The    Porticus 

hey  did  not  form  streets,  but  were  built  Argonautorum  was  so  called  from  a  celebrated 

ludst  of  large  gardens  and  fields.    The  painting  of  the  Argonauts ;  that  of  Octavia  was 

acpjosed  to  have  reached  its  greatest  a  splendid  building,  containing  a  public  library 

the  time  of  Tespasian.  when  it  was  13  and  a  collection  of  works  of  art:  the  senate 

irciiit  and  embraced  a  population  prob-  often  met  in  it.    There  were  two  public  pris- 

i  m  uch  uader  2.0«>0,000.  of  whom  about  ons :  the  more  ancient  known  as  the  Mamer- 

*Iivc^ — Tlie  pnbiic  edifices  during  the  tine,  was  built  by  Ancus  Martius  on  the  slope 

5  day*  of  the  empire  were  of  almr»?t  of  the  Capitoline.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 

ilfcicd  magnificence.     The  whole  plain  1  ins,  who  constructed  a  deep  subterranean  dun- 

Q  ibe  Qairinal  and  the  river  was  one  geon :  the  other  was  called  Career  Lautumis. 

*  ftj-leiidid  buildings,  among  which  there  The  military  were  quartered  in  two  large  camps, 
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• 
the  eoitra  pratoria  at  the  N.  R  extremity  of  stnicted,  one  by  Jnlios  Oieear,  another  bf 
the  citj,  beyond  the  walls  of  SeryiusTnllius,  and  Augostiia,  and  the  third  by  Domitian.  Tbcf 
the  eaHra  peregrina^  on  the  Gaelian  hilL  The  consisted  of  artificial  lakes  with  atone  acali 
former,  bmlt  by  Tiberius,  was  occupied  by  the  ranged  around  them  for  the  aecommodatiaa 
pnetorian  guards,  and  the  latter  by  foreign  of  spectators.  Of  tonples  and  aimilar  r^ 
legions..  The  aqueducts,  the  most  stupendous  ligious  edifices  there  are  said  to  have  been  m 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  sew-  many  as  400.  The  finest  of  all  was  the  temple 
era,  the  chief  of  which,  called  cloaca  maximOy  of  Jupiter  Tonans  on  the  Capitollne  hill  (set 
Lt  still  in  excellent  preservation,  are  dcscrib-  Capitol)  ;  the  oldest  that  of  Jupiter  Fereiriaii 
ed  elsewhere.  (See  Aqusduct,  and  GLOACiE.)  built,  it  was  said,  by  Romulus,  and  restored  bv 
Scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  tlie  public  edifices  Augustus.  The  famous  temple  of  Janna,  whicm 
were  the  themuB  or  baths,  whoso  name  con-  was  closed  in  peace  and  opened  fai  war,  wia 
veys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  various  situated  N.  £.  of  the  forum,  toward  the  Qidii* 
uses  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Beside  the  nal ;  it  was  properly  not  a  temple,  but  a  pa^ 
apartments  for  bathing  (see  Bath),  they  con-  sage  way  with  gates  at  each  ena.  The  temple 
tained  places  for  athletic  exercises,  public  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  waa  built  by  Semoi 
halls,  vestibules  and  porticos  for  lounging  Tnllins  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  RomaM 
and  conversation,  shad^  walks  and  gardens,  and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league.  Tha 
fountains,  libraries,  and  collections  of  paint-  temple  of  Ooncord,  in  which  the  senate  soma- 
ings  and  sculptures.  The  thcrmcB  of  Antoninus,  times  met,  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  CapitcAia^ 
built  principally  by  Coracalla  and  completed  by  overhanging  the  forum ;  in  that  of  Beluma  the 
Alexander  Sevenis,  had  acconmiodations  for  senators  gave  audience  to  ambasaadora,  and 
2,800  bathers  at  the  same  time,  and  the  thcr-  heard  the  applications  of  victorious  generab 
mm  of  Diocletian  for  8,000.  The  latter  was  for  the  honor  of  a  triumph ;  the  vast  temi^  of 
the  most  extensive  building  of  the  kind  in  Venus  and  Rome,  sometimes  called  simply  tan* 
Rome.  Those  of  Agrippa  or  Alexander  Seve-  plum  vrbvi,  was  a  magnificent  building  betweea 
rus,  Nero,  Titus,  Triyan,  Commodus,  and  Con-  the  Esquiline  and  Palatine.  The  temple  of  the 
stantine  were  also  celebrated ;  and  there  were  sun  on  the  Quirinal  was  raised  by  Anrelian  or 
several  smaller  ones,  l>eside  a  great  number  of  by  Elagabalus ;  it  was  a  colossal  edifice  in  the 
halnem  or  common  baths.  There  were  only  8  Corinthian  style,  elaborately  decorated,  and 
theatres  proper,  those  of  Poropey,  Cornelius  was  visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  ohy. 
Balbus,  and  Marcellus,  but  these  were  all  of  The  temple  of  Nerva  in  the  forum  of  Nerra 
stupendous  size.  The  first  was  situated  in  the  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correet  ia 
Campus  Martins,  and  had  seats  for  40,000  spec-  style  and  richest  in  its  details.  The  temple  of 
tators ;  the  second,  near  the  Tiber,  where  the  the  ditu»  Bcdiculus  was  a  handsome  buildmg  of 
Cenci  palace  now  stands,  could  contain  11,600  red  and  yellow  brick  outside  the  walla  on  tha 
people ;  and  the  third,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Appian  way.  There  were  several  shrines  of 
Campus  Martins,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Vesta,  one  of  which,  a  chaste  Grecian  bnildiag 
the  river,  could  hold  20,0(K).  Tlio  first  thca-  in  the  Forum  Boariumjiad  a  portico  of  SO  Cb* 
tres  were  mere  tem]>orary  structures  of  wood,  rinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble.  There  were 
thouf^  even  these  were  sometimes  of  extrava-  several  temples  of  Fortune,  including  one  of 
gant  splendor,  like  that  ui>on  which  M.  ^^mil-  Fortuna  Virilis  on  the  bonks  of  the  Tiber,  cod- 
ins  Scan  rus  wasted  on  enormous  fortune,  and  structed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  cot* 
which  was  large  enough  to  seat  80,000  specta-  ered  with  a  fine,  hard  marble  stucco.  The  tem- 
tors.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  860  col-  pie  of  Peace,  sometimes  called  the  basilica  of 
umns  arranged  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  Constantine,  on  the  Velia,  consisted  of  8  navoi 
marble,  tlie  middle  of  glass,  and  the  u])pcrmo8t  with  great  arches  and  vaultings,  marble  cor* 
of  gilt  wood.  The  odeum  in  the  Cain]>us  Mar-  nices  and  stucco  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
tins  was  a  sort  of  music  hall,  and  was  capable  handsomest  in  Rome.  The  Pantheon  waa  dedi* 
of  accommodating  11,0(K)  persons.  The  circus  cated,  according  to  common  belief,  to  all  the 
dates  its  introduction  into  Rome  long  prior  to  gods,  tliough  Dion  Cassius  atatea  that  it  was 
the  erection  of  |>ennanent  theatres.  (See  Cir-  sacred  to  Mars  and  Venus.  (See  Faktuwook.) 
rrs.)  AniphithoatreH,  for  gladiatorial  combats  Prominent  among  the  other  remarkable  fea- 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  at  first  built  of  tures  of  the  city  were  the  triumphal  arcbci 
wood  and  taken  to  pieces  after  the  |)erform-  thrown  across  the  principal  streets  by  generab 
ances  were  over  (see  Am phitheatbe);  the  first  in  commemoration  of  their  victories;  SI  art 
stone  edifice  of  the  kind  wa.H  erected  by  Statil-  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  art 
ins  Taurus  in  30  H.  C.  Another  was  begun  by  the  arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Via  Sacra,  of  Penta* 
Caligula,  but  never  finished.  The  great  Flavi-  lie  marble,  built  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
an  amphitheatre,  better  known  as  tlie  Colosse-  Jerusalem,  and  still  standing;  the  arch  of  Sep* 
um  fn>m  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  timius  ISeverus,  of  the  same  material,  at  the  en- 
near  it,  was  l>egun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  trance  of  the  Via  Sacra  into  the  forum :  tha 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  Similar  in  character  arch  of  Constantine  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  valley 
to  the  ampliithcatres  were  the  naumachi<f  or  between  the  Palatine  and  Ca'lian  hills,  with  8 
places  for  the  representation  of  sea  fights,  archways,  adorned  with  beantiAil  colnmnai 
three  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  con-  bass-reUefs,  and  statuee,  erected  to  comniemo* 
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ilo^oTerMuaiiti  n  wnhoB  ChMvo,  wliidkeztoDdstotlielbotofflieiMiiMtol 
l%GflUieiiii8,  and  1/  xue  most  and  is  a  mile  in  length,  perfeoUj  8trai|^  M 
ii  Hit  oolomna  erected  in  Taiiona  feet  wide,  with  foot  payonents  on  eaoh  M»\ 
9  citjr  are  described  nnder  the  titles  it  is  the  great  pnblio  walk  of  the  city;  SL  the 
nd  Obxubk.  The  mansc^enm  of  Strada  deTBabhoino,  which  mns  to  t£e  Puunai 
in  the  Campns  Ifartiixs,  sorroonded  di  l^agna;  8,  the  Strada  di  Bipetta,  which 
park,  was  bcdlt  bj  Angtistas  -as  the  leads  to  the  Tiber.  The  houses  of  Borne  are 
•  ait  the  imperial  lamilT,  and  was  generallj  1<^,  and  are  mostly  bnUt  of  bridk 
I  moat  magnifioent  edinces  of  his  and  tufa,  marUe  being  less  oommonlj  used  than 
e  nums(denm  of  Hadrian  is  now  the  in  the  citieB  of  N.  Italj.  The  ei^  is  divided 
Angelo.  The  tomb  of  the  Sdpios  into  14  nml  or  qiiarters,correq^nding  in  nvn* 
ered  in  1780;  and  among  Uie  other  ber  to  the  14  rejgions  of  Angnrtns,  bat  not  ze» 
nng  sepidchral  monmnents  were  the  semUing  them  in  size  or  sitoation ;  12  of  these 
}»cilia  Metella,  Oestins,  and  Septi-  difisioiisareon  theleft  bank  and2  on  the  right 
Q& — The  modem  dtj  oocnpies  Torj  bank  of  the  riyer.  1.  The  Bione  de*  l^ti  ia 
aame  tipmoe  as  the  ancient;  lat.  of  the  largest  qoarter,  containing,  among  other 
Unj  of  the  Oollegio  Bomano^  41°  58'  pnblio  boildings  and  monuments,  the  oolmmi 
g.  12*"  28'4a"£. ;  pop.  in  1846, 180,-  of  Tr^an;  the  chnroh  of  St  John  Lateran,  tbb 
S2, 175,888;  in  1858, 180,859.  The  chief  church  of  the  citj  in  point  of  antiqid^ 
i  ooorse  within  the  wsUb  of  about  8  and  ecdeaiastlcal  dig^tj;  the  church  of  S^ 
srossed  b^  5  bridges,  viz. :  the  Ponte  Bibiana,  which  ooTcrs  the  relics  of  5,260  mar- 
the  ancient  Pons  .filius,  opposite  tyrs;  the  i^endid  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
4  8.  Angelo  at  the  K.  W.  end  of  the  giore,  with  the  Sistine  and  Bors^ese  ehaiwls; 
Ponte  Suto,  built  by  Sixtos  IV.  in  the  yiUas  Albani  and  Boid^escL  and  the  mina 
>  ruins  of  the  Pons  Janiculensis,  con-  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  JModetian.  2.  Tlie 
s  dty  proper  with  the  quarter  of  Bione  di  Trevi  contains  tiie  Oorso ;  the  Plazia 
;  the  Fonte  di  Quattro  Of^i  (bo  di  Monte  Gayallo,  in  which  stand  two  cokssid 
I  a  4-headed  statue  of  Janus),  tiie  antique  statues  of  horses;  the  QuirinaL  the 
08  Fabridus,  and  the  Ponte  8.  Bar-  pope^s  ordinary  residence;  the  palace  I>eDa 
the  ancient  Pons  Oestius,  connect-  Oonsulta ;  and  the  magnificent  ^ivberini  pid" 
>la  di  S.  Bartolommeo,  ^e  former  aoe,  rich  in  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  1. 
ty,  and  the  latter  with  the  Traste-  In  the  Bione  di  Oolonna  stand  the  column  of 
tiie  Ponte  Botto,  xm  the  site  of  the  Antoninus,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  of  the 
ns  iEmilius;  this  last  was  partly  propaganda,  and  the  Piasn  di  Spagna,  one  of 
ay  in  1598,  and  a  suspension  bridge  the  finest  squares  of  the  dty.  4.  In  the  Bione 
afirom  the  remaining  portion  to  the  di  Campo  Marzo,  so  cslled  from  its  priadpal 
B  rains  of  the  old  Pons  Triumphalis  ^ace,  the  andent  Oampua  Martins,  are  uie 
kiblidos  are  Tisible  when  the  water  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  del  Popdo,  a 
iie  walls  are  nearly  18  m.  in  circuit,  magnificent  work  of  Michd  Angdo,  5.  The 
he  left  bank  of  the  river  following  Bione  di  Ponte  contains  one  of  the  finest 
^  the  wall  of  Aurelian ;  they  have  streets  in  Bome,  the  Strada  Giulia.  6.  The 
en  repaired  that  it  is  difScult  to  as-  Bione  di  Parione  contains  the  palaces  OrsiiH 
»  to  any  portion  of  them.  On  the  and  Pamfili,  the  theatre  Delia  Face,  and  the 
ij  are  50  feet  high,  on  the  inside  place  Pasquino,  where  formerly  stood  the 
^SB  than  80.  They  have  no  ditch,  statue  of  Pasquin.  7.  The  Bione  della  Begda 
Bsted  with  about  800  towers  and  contains  the  churches  of  S.  Qirolamo  della 
18  gates,  beside  which  there  are  7  Carit4  and  8.  Tommaso,  the  English  coUmw, 
low  walled  up.  The  general  levd  and  the  celebrated  Farnese  palace.  8.  The  ■ 
has  been  oonnderably  raised  by  the  Bione  di  S.  Eostachio  contains  the  church  of 
roingfrom  long  habitation  audfrom  S.  Eustachio,  the  uniyernty,  and  most  of  the 
r  ancient  edifices,  so  that  the  lower  shops  and  manufactories.  9.  The  Bione  deDa 
timated  to  be  at  least  15  feet  higher  Pigna  contains  the  beautifbl  Dominican  con- 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Csdsars.  It  vent  and  (^wch  of  La  Minerva.  10.  The 
low  land  that  the  modem  city  is  Bione  de'  Oampitelli  or  del  Campidoglio  con- 
It,  the  hills  being  mostly  covered  tains  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  C&pitoline 
-wds,  eornfields,  and  viUas.  The  hill,  on  whidi  is  the  oapitol,  an  edifice  chiefly 
t  part  is  about  2  m.  in  length,  with  remarkable  for  the  collections  of  art  within  its 
Off  from  1  to  li  m.  Many  of  the  walls.  Here  too  is  the  Oampo  Yaodno,  the  an- 
long,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow  cient  forum,  among  whose  ruins  are  the  arches 
id.  They  have  seldom  any  foot  of  Severus  and  Titus,  the  temples  of  Peace  and 
md  are  odfien  filthy,  and  present  in  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  greatest  of  Bo- 
tecture  a  mixture  of  magnificence  man  ruins,  the  famous  Oolosseum.  11.  The 
saa,  stately  palaces  and  churches  al-  Kione  di  S.  Angelo  contains  the  fish  market 
rfth  miserable  huts.  The  8  finest  and  the  Ghetto  or  quarter  of  the  Jews.  12. 
rge  from  a  square  called  the  Piazza  The  Bione  di  Bipa  contains  the  Monte  Testao- 
the  K.gate.   These  are:  l,the  cio,  the  pyramid  of  Oestius,  the  burial  place 
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of  Protestants,  the  church  of  St.  PaaPs,  the  ed  hy  Mademo,  which  ahnost  hides  i 

hirgest  in  Rome  except  St.  Peter^s,  and  an  near  spectator  the  principd  feature,  the 

antique  arch  near  which  are  still  seen  the  towering  dome ;  while,  had  the  original 

tomhs  of  the   Sdpios,  of  the  Horatii   and  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo  heen  f< 

Curiatii,  and  the  circus  of  Caracalla.     18.  The  tlie  whole  dome  would  have  been  visil 

Rione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculnm,  on  the  square  before  the  church.    But  tl 

the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber,  contains  the  ^eat  itself  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  are 

fountain  of  Aqua  Paula,  a  botanical  garden,  the  be  unrivalled  in-  magnitude,  proporti 

Villa  Corsini,  and  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  decoration.    The  church  of  St.  Paul  *' 

Montorio.    14.  The  Biono  di  Borgo  contains  the  walls,"  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823  an< 

the  cai>tle  of  S.  Angelo,  the  citadel,  whoso  and  dedicated  in  1854,  is  also  a  master] 

centre  or  nucleus  was  the  mausoleum  of  Ha-  magnificence  in  architecture  and  dec 

drian.    This  castle  is  now  of  little  importance  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  empei 

as  a  fortress,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  state  pris-  stantine.    The  palaces  of  the  Boman  nc 

on.    It  communicates  by  a  long  covered  gal-  numerous  and  of  great  size,  but  are  g 

lery  with  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  an  im-  more  remarkable  for  internal  than  for  • 

mense  edifice,  1,300  feet  long  and  1,000  feet  splendor.    Their  walls  are  usually   c 

broad,  almost  unrivalled  for  its  internal  splen-  stuccoed,  and  their  chief  external  omi 

dor  and  magnificence.     Among  its  treasures  a  rich  cornice.  The  principal  of  these  n 

of  art  are  the  tapestry  chambers,  hung  with  are  those  of  Doria,  Buspoli,  Corsini, 

tapestry  copied  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  Giustiniani,  Altieri,  Cicciai>orci,  Fame 

a  picture  gallery  filled  with  masterpieces ;  the  berini,  and  Colonna.  There  are  several 

camere  and  loggie^  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael  which,  from  being  surrounded  by  e: 

and  his  pupils;  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels,  gardens,  are  called  villas.    Of  these  tl 

Sainted  in  fresco  by  Michel  Angelo ;  the  great  cipal  is  the  villa  Borghese,  whose  { 

[useo  Vaticano,  and  in  it  the  Belvedere,  an  nearly  8  m.  in  circuit,  are  open  to  the 

octagon  court   surrounded   by  porticos    and  and  form  the  most  fashionable  promc 

cabinets  in  which  are  the  Apollo,  the  finest  Rome. — Tliere  are  many  squares  in  t 

statue  in  the  world,  and  the  AntinoQs,  the  consisting  of  small  paved  areas,  adorn 

Perseus,  tlie  ^^  Two  Boxers,"  and  the  Laocoon.  erally  with  fountains  and  monunienti 

The  Vatican  idso  contains  Raphael's  *^  Trans-  largo  oval  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter *i 

fi^ration"  and  Domenichino's  *^  Communion  rounded  by  a  superb  colonnade,  and 

of  St.  Jerome."    It  has  also  an  immense  libra-  middle  between  two  fountains  is  an  £ 

ry,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which  are  more  obelisk  78  feet  in  height.    The  square 

than  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  pecn-  size  to  that  of  St.  Peter^s  is  the  Pitizza  ! 

liarly  rich  in  rare  manu8cri])t8.    In  the  mu-  which  is  about  840  feet  in  length,  and 

seum  of  the  capitol  are  some  of  the  finest  re-  the  centre  an  elegant  fountain,  the  f 

mains  of  ancient  sculpture,  among  others  the  Rome.    These  fountains  are  numerous  t 

"Dying  Gladiator,"  the  "Fighting  Gladiator,"  out  the  city,  and  fonu  one  of  its  most 

the  two    Furietti    centaurs,  the   Cupid    and  and  attractive  features.    They  are   a 

Psyche,  the  Agrippina,  the  Camillus,  the  Venus  supplied  with  water  by  three  aqueduct 

of  the  capitol.  and  tlio  famous  bronze  wolf  yet  remain  in  operation  of  tlie  many  thi 

with  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remus.    Many  ed  their  streams  into  the  ancient  cit; 

other  celebrated  statues  and  pictures  adorn  the  Colosseum  is  the  most  striking  of  the 

churches  and  palaces  of  the  city;  and  beside  of  old  Rome.    Its  form  is  elliptical 

the  great  collection  of  the  Vatican  there  are  are  4  stories  adorned  by  colunms;  thi 

10  or  11  public  libraries,  one  of  which,  called  is  Doric,  the  2d  Ionic,  the  8d  Corinthi 

the  Angelica,  in  the  Augustinian  convent,  con-  height  of  the  outer  wall  was  157  fc 

tains  90,000  volumes  and  3,000  MSS.,  and  an-  longer  axis,  020. feet;  the  sliorter,  613; 

other,  the  Minerva,  120,000  volumes  and  4,600  ference,  1,770  feet;   area,  6  acres.     1 

MSS. — Tliere  are  in  the  city  864  churches  and  terial  of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  tra 

180  convents.     Preeminent  among  these  sa-  It  has  been  stripped  of  its  exterior  om 

cred  editices.  and  among  all  the  Christian  tem-  the  interior  wholly  dismantled,  and  muc 

pies  of  the  world,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter^s,  outer  wall  carried  ofl"  for  the  sake  uf  tb 

which  Gibbon  calls  "the  most  glorious  struc-  rials;  and  yet  it  remains  a  most  impof 

ture  that  has  ever  been  a])plied  to  the  use  ot  sublhneruin  from  the  mere  grandeur  of 

religion."     Its  foundation  was  laid  by  Pope  The  Pantheon  is  the  most  |>erfect  as  i 

Nicholas  V.  in  1460,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  of  the  structures  that  remain  of  the 

basilica,  and  after  a  period  of  construction  car-  city.    The  portion  of  the  baths  of  Di 

ried  througli  the  reigns  of  20  ]M)]>es  and  directed  which  remains  has  been  converted  int( 

br  12  arcliitects,  among  them  Bramante,  Ra-  vent ;   the  principal  hall  forms  the  • 

phael,  Michel  Angelo,  Giticomo  della  Porta,  and  church.    The  chief  triumphal  arches  m 

Mademo,  it  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  of  C 

1626.   (St^  Catuedbal.)  Externally  the  work,  tine,  the  last  of  which  is  the  only  one 

though  magnificent  in  materials  and  dimensions,  mains  entire.    Trfyim*s  pillar  is  a  colai 

is  disfigured  by  the  prominence  of  the  front  add-  ered  with  bass-reliefs  containing  2,60C 
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'jng  that  emperor's  expedition  against  potentates  around  them,  and  exerted  them- 

tns ;  its  height  is  188  feet.    A  pillar  selves  to  restore  and   enlarge  their  capital. 

r  equal  height  erected  in  honor  of  the  Leo  VI.  made  a  large  accession  to  the  city 

Marcus  Aurelins  stands  in  the  Piazza  ahout  850,  and  under  the  influence  of  peace  and 

Beneath    the    city   are    extensive  stahle  government  the  population  rapidly  in- 

)S«  which  were  originally  excavations  creased.    In  the  11th  century  the  city  snffered 

digging  out  materials  for  building,  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  Henry 

AcosiBs.) — ^The  manufactures  of  Rome  IV.  in  his  wars  with  Gregory  VIL,  and  stiu 

us,  though  not  extensive.    The  prin«  more  from  the  Normans  and  Saracens  under 

of  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  hats,  gloves,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  recovered  it  for  the  pope 

,  leather,  glue,  glass  botties,  liquors,  from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.     Still  at 

artificial   flowers,  mosaics,  jewelry,  the  end  of  this  century  its  population  had 

les  connected  with  the  fine  arts.    The  grown  to  85,000.    In  the  14th  century  the 

reat  resort  for  foreigners,  of  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  checked  by  the 

French,  and  Americans  are  the  most  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  was 

Is  and  id  a  favorite  place  of  residence  not  materially  promoted  by  the  brief  splendor 

y  for  foreign  artists.    The  climate  is  of  the  rule  of  Kienzi.    After  the  return  of  the 

relaxing  and  oppressive  in  summer,  popes  in  1877,  a  long  period  of  turbulence  and 
i  frequent  and  he&vj  in  November  and  ci\il  strife  succeeded,  in  which  the  families  of 
r,  and  there  is  usually  a  little  snow  in  the  Colonna  and  Orsini  were  the  principal  ao- 
:er,  which  however  seldom  remains  tors ;  but  at  length,  about  1417,  the  authority 
n  a  few  hours.  The  tramontana,  a  dis-  of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  during  the  16th  and 
i  cold  north  wind,  sometimes  blows  for  16th  centuries  the  city  was  enlarged  to  near- 
ays  at  a  time.  The  marshy  grounds  in  ly  its  present  dimensions  and  adorned  with  its 
iborhood  of  the  city  and  thinly  popu-  principal  churches  and  palaces.  By  the  mid- 
rricts  in  and  around  it  are  malarious  die  of  the  l7th  century  it  had  attained  its 

to  produce  remittent  fevers,  which  highest  state  of  population  and  magnificence. 

can  be  easily  avoided  by  care  and  The  only  great  calamity  which  befell  it  during 
t.  The  people  of  Rome,  at  least  the  these  last  8  centuries  was  the  storming  and 
ad  workmg  classes,  are  stout  and  well  pillaging  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de 
the  women  being  remarkable  for  Bourbon  in  1527.  In  1797  Rome  was  oocu- 
id  a  certain  mt^esty  of  air  and  mien,  pied  by  the  French,  who  sent  the  pope  to 
ic  amusements  are  theatrical  perform-  France,  and  proclaimed  a  republic,  whicn  was 
ncerts,  and  religious  celebrations.  The  suppressed  by  the  allies  in  1799  and  the  pope 
id  festival  is  the  carnival,  which  imme-  restored.  In  1808  the  city  was  again  ocenpied 
recedes  the  season  of  Lent.  The  chief  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  forfow- 
lal  institution  is  the  university,  which  ing  year  annexed  to  his  empire.  The  pope  was 
•ofessors  in  theology,  6  in  law,  8  in  restored  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
,  5  in  philosophy,  one  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  city  remained  in  peace  till  in  1848 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ara-  revolutionary  movements  began,  which  result- 
lages.  The  college  de  propaganda  Jide  ed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  pope  and  the  estab- 
ih  library  and  a  printing  office  which  lishment  of  a  republic  in  Feb.  1849,  at  the  head 
works  in  80  languages.  There  are  of  which  were  Mazzini,  Armellini,  Saffi,  Gari- 
ther  colleges  and  many  learned  socie-  baldi,  and  Avezzana.  The  new  republic  how- 
principal  of  which  are  the  academies  ever  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  French 
a  history,  of  geography,  of  ecclesiasti-  army,  which  besieged  Rome  during  May  and 
ry,  of  antiquities,  and  of  the  Arcadians.  June,  1849,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender 
licipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  July  1.  The  city  has  since  been  occupied  by 
r  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  8  con-  a  French  garrison.  Its  possession  is  ardently 
I  and  40  councillors  elected  by  their  desired  by  the  statesmen  of  the  new  kingdom 
ly,  together  with  two  delegates  from  of  ItaXj,  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  the  appro- 
he  14  rioni.    Their  term  of  office  is  6  priate  capital. 

id  one  half  of  the  body  is  taken  from  ROMILIiY,  Sir  Samuel,  an  English  lawyer 

ility  and  landowners,  and  the  other  and  statesman,  descended  from  a  French  Prot- 

1  the  middle  classes. — ^During  the  tur-  estant  refugee,  bom  in  London,  March  1, 1757, 

id  ignorant  ages  which  succeeded  the  died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  2,  1818.    He  ao- 

of  the  western  empire,  the  city  of  quired  a  liberal  education  mainly  by  self-in- 

»wly  sank  to  a  state  of  degradation  and  struction,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1788. 

hich  reached  its  greatest  depth  about  While  a  student  at  law  he  had  visited  Geneva, 

of  the  8th  century,  when  little  more  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dumont, 

I  of  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world  and  at  Paris  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 

ow  visible,  while  the  modem  city  was  several  of  those  who  were  afterward  promi- 

«gun  to  be  constructed.    The  popula-  nent  leaders  of  the  French  revolution.    These 

his  period  is  supposed  to  have  dwin-  associations  and  subsequent  visits  to  Paris  led 

about  18,000.    The  popes   however  him  to  view  the  revolution  with  a  favor  which 

mo  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  the  he  manifested  in  several  pamphlets,  and  in  an 
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extensile  corresi>ondencc  whio}!  has  since  been  and  was  soon  under  the  necessity  of  rasing  Ut 
published.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  at  first  prices.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  acad- 
meagre,  but  before  1806  he  hnd  attained  the  emj,  and  sent  no  pictures  to  its  exhibition; 
position  of  the  most  successful  advocate  since  moreover  there  was  an  ill  feeling  and  rivahy 
the  time  of  Coke,  and  the  largest  practice  of  between  himself  and  its  president,  Sir  Joshua 
any  barrister  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that  Reynolds.  "  Reynolds  and  Ronmey,"  Lord , 
year  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  divide  tht 
Fox  and  Grenvillo  ministry,  and  returned  to  town ;  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction.^'  At  tba 
parliament  for  a  government  borough,  though  same  time  he  began  to  employ  himself  moi« 
Le  had  ]>reviously  from  a  desire  for  independ-  and  more  with  ideal  and  historical  pieces,  bat 
ence  refused  ofiers  of  a  seat  from  the  marquis  he  rarely  finished  the  many  works  of  that  claa 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  Ho  which  he  commenced.  In  1756  he  had  coo- 
was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  and  im-  tracted  a  marriage  with  a  young  woman  at  Kca- 
peachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  eflfected  im-  dal,  but  in  setting  out  for  the  metropcJia  left 

Srovements  in  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  is  most  her  and  two  young  children  in  that  pJaee,  and 
istinguished  for  his  efibrts  to  ameliorate  the  during  his  sub^<eqnent  years  of  prosperity  new 
criminal  laws,  to  which  he  applied  hhnself  called  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  even  oon* 
after  retiring  from  ofiice  on  a  change  of  minis-  cealed  from  his  friends  the  fact  of  his  marriagiL 
try  in  1807.  More  than  20  years  before  he  But  as  his  health  declined,  he  in  1799  sudden- 
hod,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Landsdowne,  writ-  ly  started  for  the  north,  and  there  in  her  aod^ 
ten  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  more  ty  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  ycv 
stringent  execution  of  those  laws,  by  which  after  his  arrival  at  Kendal  he  became  ntterir 
nearly  800  offences  were  then  punishable  with  imbecile,  a  condition  which  he  had  long  dmd> 
death,  and  had  since  devoted  much  attention  ed,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  his  deaili. 
to  the  subject.  Retaining  his  seat  in  porlia-  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  gave  a  short  ae» 
ment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  each  count  of  his  history ;  the  poet  Hayley  pnbliib* 
session,  beside  taking  a  leading  part  in  general  ed  a  biography,  in  which  Flaxman  gave  a  d^ 
legislation  on  the  liberal  side,  he  introduced  scription  of  his  works ;  his  son,  the  KeT.  JoKtt 
bills  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  worst  Ronmey,  wrote  another  life ;  and  a  notice  cm 
statutes,  and,  though  generally  unsuccessful,  also  be  found  in  Allan  Gunningham^a  ^'Livei 
gave  an  impulse  to  public  sentiment  which  of  the  British  Painters.'^ 
finally  effected  his  object  at  a  later  period.  ROMULUS,  the  founder  of  Rome,  reigned 
Up  to  1818  he  had  sat  for  'M>ocket  boroughs,^'  from  758  to  716  B.  C.  Tlie  following  it  tht 
the  representation  of  which  he  jmrchased  from  legendary  account  of  his  history.  Annuiuii  tbt 
their  owners.  In  that  year,  however,  he  was  younger  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Loncii 
without  solicitation  returned  for  Westminster ;  after  the  death  of  his  father  seized  on  Uit 
but  before  the  session  coiiinienced,  grief  for  the  throne  rightfully  belonging  to  his  brother  Nn- 
deatii  of  his  wife  and  other  excitements  pro-  mitor,  and  caused  the  daughter  of  the  latter, 
duce<l  an  aberration  of  mind  under  which  he  Rhea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  virgin.  Bytbt 
committed  suicide.  Ho  left  an  autobiograi>hy,  god  Mars,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
since  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Memoirs  of  two  children,  who  as  soon  as  they  were  ban 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly''  (3  vols.,  London,  1840). —  were  ordered  by  Anmlius  to  be  thrown  into 
Sir  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1802,  the  water.  Hoppily  the  river  had  at  that  tint 
was  apiK)inte<l  solicitor-general  in  184A,  attor-  overflowed  the  hurrounding  country,  and  tht 
ney-generol  in  1850,  and  master  of  the  rolls  in  basket  in  which  the  boys  Romulus  and  Remni 
18ol,  which  lost  office  he  still  holds  ( 1801).  were  placed  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
ROMNEY,  (rEoiuiE,  an  Knt;lish  painter,  bom  tine  hill,  and  left  on  dry  land.  A  she  wolf,  going 
in  Furness,  l4mca*«hire,  Dec.  lo,  17:U.  died  in  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  was  attracted  by 
Kendal,  Nov.  15,  1802.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  the  cries  of  the  children,  carried  them  to  her 
cabinet  maker,  and  was  idaced  when  19  years  cave,  and  suckled  them;  and  in  this  sitoation 
old  with  an  itinerant  painter  who  was  then  they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king*sherd^ 
practising  his  profession  at  Kendal  in  West-  man,  who  took  them  home,  tmd  bronght  then 
morelaiid.  At  the  age  of  2*}  he  began  painting  up  along  with  his  own  sons.  When  they  had 
on  hi-^  own  account,  resided  some  time  at  York,  grown  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hiQ 
and  in  17ti*2  established  himself  in  London,  had  a  (luarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nnniitor, 
Here  he  be;;an  by  painting  hiads  for  4  guineas,  in  which  Remus  was  taken  nrisoner,  and  tht 
and  in  1703  obtained  the  second  premium  of  expiMlition  of  Romulus  to  deliver  his  brother 
50  guineas,  otferetl  by  the  society  of  artists,  by  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  their  birth,  tht 
A  picture  of  the  *'I)eath  of  (ten.  Wolfe.'^  In  killing  of  Amulius,  and  the  elevation  of  Numi- 
1765  he  gahuMl  a  si'cond  iireniiuin  from  the  tor  to  his  rightful  authority.  Tlio  two  broth- 
aame  society  for  a  historic:u  painting;  but  he  ers  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatintii 
devitted  himsi'lf  chietly  to  portraits.  In  1773  on  which  they  had  been  brought  up;  nnd  tai 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  about  2  order  to  decide  which  one  should  give  his  namt 
years,  studying  in  particular  the  works  of  Mi-  they  consulted  the  augurs.  First  there  ap- 
ehel  An^elo  and  Raphael.  At>er  his  return  in  i>eared  to  Remus  6  vultures,  and  then  to  Romo- 
1775  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  portraits,  lus  12.    A  dispute  then  arose  between  the  two^ 
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ol  of  the  people  gave  their  voices  for  trance  to  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Ptr6n6es» 
m,  who  therenpon  hegan  hnilding  the  and  is  celebrated  as  (he  scene  of  the  '^doloroos 
BrmiUL  angry  at  the  decision,  leaped  ront'^  of  Charlemagne,  who,  returning  from  an 
le  rampart,  sajing :  ^*  Shall  snch  de-  invasion  of  Spain,  was  attacked  by  the  Basqoe 
■■  these  keep  joar  city  f *^  and  was  in-  monntaineers  and  lost  his  whole  rear  gnard,  A. 
dain.  Romulus,  to  increase  the  num-  D.  778.  Tradition  has  added  so  largely  to  the 
citizens,  opened  a  place  of  refage,  and  incidents  of  this  battle,  that  it  is  now  very  diffi- 
m:inr  fled  from  the  countries  round  cult  to  separate  fact  firom  fiction ;  and  the  nu- 
bat  they  were  without  wives,  as  the  merous  local  balladsand  romances  of  the  middle 
kcin^  people  would  not  give  them  their  ages,  in  which  are  related  on  one  side  the  ex- 
ITS  in  marriage.  Hereupon  the  king  ploits  of  the  legendary  Spanish  hero,  Bernardo 
great  festival  which  was  largely  at-  del  Carpio,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Roland, 
by  the  men  of  the  neighboring  cities  Oliver,  and  the  other  ^^  peers  and  paladins'^  of 
;eir  families ;  while  they  were  looking  Charlemagne's  court  who  feU  in  the  encoimter, 
■e  sports,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  out  have  given  a  character  to  the  place  which  his- 
Tied  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives,  tory  cannot  easily  remove.  One  of  the  moat 
fr^aence  a  war  arose,  first  with  the  peo-  imaginative  accounts  of  the  battle  is  that  con- 
!lenins.  then  with  the  people  of  Crustu-  tained  in  Pnlci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  A  deft 
,  and  Antemns,  in  both  of  which  Rom-  in  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  cham, 
H  ^Qccesisful;  and  lastly  with  the  Sa-  called  the  Br^he,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
riko  came  with  a  great  army  under  their  made  by  Roland  with  his  sword  DurandaL 
OLsTatias.  Through  the  treason  of  Tar-  Through  this  pass  the  Black  Prince  led  his 
e  Sabines  got  possession  of  the  fortress  army  into  Spain  in  1887 ;  and  in  July,  1818, 
iIII  SAtumins,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the  Soult  was  forced  from  a  strong  position  he  had 
kt  the  foot  of  the  hilL  While  it  was  ra-  taken  here  by  Wellington. 
rc«Iy.  the  women  who  had  been  carried  RONDA,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m. 
down  from  the  Palatine,  threw  them-  W.  from  Gtranada,  and  48  K.  N.  £.  from  Gib- 
ccween  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  raltar ;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
xher«.  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  high  rock,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
LarreL  A  peace  was  therefore  niade  be-  Guadiaro,  which  separates  the  town  by  a 
he  c*'>ntendlng  armies,  and  the  two  peo-  deep  chasm,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  into  two 
ame  one,  the  Sabines  living  on  the  Sa-  parts.  It  is  protected  by  a  Moorish  castle, 
or  C^itoline  and  the  Quirimd  hills,  and  RONDO  (It.),  in  music,  a  composition  con- 
nans  on  the  Palatine ;  and  the  two  kings  sisting  of  3  strains,  the  first  of  which,  forming 
ir  cf>anseIlor»  met  in  the  valley  between  the  burden,  closes  in  the  origiiuil  key,  while 
latiae  and  Capitoiine  hills,  which  was  the  others  lead  the  ear  easily  and  naturally 
re  r^ed  comitium^  *•'  the  place  of  meet-  back  to  it.  The  piece  derives  its  name  fh>m 
Fan  IS  not  Ion?  afterward  was  slain  by  the  circumstance  of  the  melody  going  round 
labltocts  of  Laorentum.  and  Romulus  through  the  2d  and  3d  strains  to  the  1st. 
over  the  whole  people.  These  he  dirid-  ROXGE,  Johannes,  the  leader  of  the  (Jer- 
3  tribes :  the  Ranmense?*,  from  his  own  man  Catholics,  bom  in  Bischofswalde,  Silesia, 
the  Pirienses,  from  that  of  the  Sabine  Oct.  16,  1813.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
ikd  the  Lncere«.  from  Lucumo,  an  Etrus-  versity  of  Breslau  from  1837  to  1839,  and  was 
cf  who  had  aided  him  in  pre\ions  wars,  ordained  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1840. 
Es  b^d  numerous  wars,  in  which  he  was  Having  manifested  an  opposition  to  the  disci- 
ccea?fuL  After  he  had  reigned  a  long  pline  of  the  church,  he  was  suspended  in  1843, 
i  ooe  day  called  the  people  together  in  and  ordered  to  an  ecclesiastical  house  of  correc- 
I  of  Mars.  When  they  had  assembled,  tion.  but  refused  to  submit  to  the  order.  On 
rote  a  terrible  storm,  which  darkened  Oct.  1,  1844,  he  published  a  letter  against  the 
1  mnd  disper^-d  the  people,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  **  holy  coat''  at  Treves,  which 
i  it  Romulus  disappeared.  At  first  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
:  kn-jwn  what  had  become  of  him,  but  so  called  German  Catholic  congregations.  (See 
it  he  appeared  to  one  Proculus  Julias  German  Cathoucs.)  Ho  published  in  suc- 
from  Mba  to  Rome,  and  said  to  him :  cession  a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
id  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  called  on  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  the 
any  more :  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  lower  clergy  to  leave  the  conmiunion  of  that 
dike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  church  and  join  the  German  Catholic  move- 
E  in  the  earth."  From  that  the  people  ment.  These  pamphlets  were  generally  under- 
that  Romulus  had  become  a  god,  and  a  stood  to  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
was  built  to  him.  and  he  was  worship-  deism,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  avowed ; 
ler  the  name  of  Quirinu?.  He  was  sue-  in  subsequent  years  Ronge  pronounced  himself 
by  Kuma  Pompilius.  more  and  more  unreservedly  in  favor  of  deistic 
CEISVALLES.  or  Roxcesvattx,  a  small  doctrines.  In  1847  and  the  following  years  he 
smat^d  in  the  valley  of  Valcarlos  in  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements 
e.  between  Pampelana  and  St.  Jean  of  Grermany.  In  1848,  after  the  election  of 
1  Port  in  France.    It  oonmiands  the  en-  the  vicar  of  the  empire,  he  issued  with  Bayr- 
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boffer  and  Germain  Motternich,  in  tho  namo  of        HOOD,  a  square  mcasnro,  e^nal  to  the  IbvA 

the  German  democracy,  a  protest  against  that  part  of  an  acre,  and  consisting  of  40  tqm 

election.    lie  subsequently  emigrated  to  Lon-  rods,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,210  square  juk 

don,  where  he  signed  in   1851,  with  Rage,  or  10,890  square  feet.    Its  measure  as  a  iqDM 

Struve,  Kinkel,  and  others,  a  democratic  mani-  would  be  104.355  feet  on  each  side,  thai  of  At 

festo  to  the  German  people.    He  also  became  acre  being  208.710321  feet, 
in  London  tlie  leader  of  a  free  congregation.        ROOF,  the  covering  of  any  building  desigarf 

In  consequence  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  the  to  protect  its  interior  from  the  weather.   Il 

Prussian  government,  ho  in  1861  again  made  ordmarily  consists  of  a  framework  upon  whick 

his  appearance  in  Breslau,  where  he  was  re-  is  secured  the  external  coating ;  and  in  caip» 

ceived  by  his  friends  with  enthusiasm.  try  the  moaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  tki 

RONSARD,  PiERBE  DE,  a  French  poet,  bom  frame,  which  in  large  buildings  is  the  noH 

at  the  castle  of  La  Poissoniere,  near  Vendome,  thorough  and  perfect  work  of  art  combind 

Sept.  11,  1524,  died  Dec.  27, 1585.    lie  belong-  with  science  that  enters  into  their  conKtmcCin 

ed  to  a  noble  family  of  Hungarian  origin,  be-  In  different  countries  various  Fortaof  roo£i»iii 

came  a  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  tho  son  of  formed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  havi 

Francis  I.,  then  entered  the  household  of  James  prevailed,  according  to  the  requirements  oltk 

y.  of  Scotland,  and  spent  3  years  in  Great  Brit-  climate  and  the  skill  of  the  people.    The  mai 

ain.    Returning  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ho  was  ancient  roofs  of  which  we  nave  any  aLUWrt 

sent  on  several  missions,  and  had  a  narrow  es-  were  those  that  covered  the  simple  structm 

oape  with  his  life  from  a  shipwreck  when  on  a  of  the  Egyptians  and  Tliebans,  formed  ci  lajw 

second  vbit  to  Scotland  in  1540.    Deafhess  of  the  largo  leaves  of  the  pohn  plastered  «id 

befell  him  in  conjunction  with  ill  recruited  love,  mud  and  this  covered  with  mats.    The  ezticn 

and  about  1542  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  dryness  of  the  climate  admitted  of  their  bcim 

studios,  which  he  continued  for  7  years,  with  a  flut,  and  they  were  used  at  night  as  skipi^f 

view  to  perfecting  the  French  language.  In  ex-  ])lace8.   The  large  fan-like  leaves  of  certain  i^ 

ecuting  this  plan,  a  young  nobleman,  Joachim  cios  of  palm  are  still  used  in  warm  climates  a 

Du  Rellay,  who  had  joined  him,  published  in  a  thatch  for  common  houses.     Strught  roui 

1550  his  Dl'fcriMe  H  illustration  de  la  langue  polos  are  set  up  as  rafters  (where  tropical  rria 

Fratifuise^  followed  in  1551  by  the  1st  volume  prevail  they  are  placed  at  a  steep  pitchXM 

of  Ronsard's  poems.    These  were  severely  as-  horizontal  strips  of  wood  being  secured  ft 

sailed  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  for  his  these  at  suitable  intervals,  tho  leaves  are  tial 

attemptsat  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  of  com-  down  to  them  with  strong  vegetable  fibn% 

position.    Among  Ronsard's  supporters  wo  find  each   row  above  overlapping  that  belov,  ■ 

Michel  de  L'Uospital,  who  was  afterward  chan-  sliiuglos  arc  laid.     Othor  common  vegetaUi 

cellor  of  France,  and  now  advocated  the  cause  substances,  as  straw,  grass,  and  the  bark  cf 

of  the  literary  reformers  in  a  I^tin  satire.   Tho  trees,  particularly  the  first,  have  served  intt- 

perfonnances  of  tho  Ploiad  (the  name  by  which  ciont  and  modern  times   for  the  covering  cf 

Konsard   and  his  0  friends,  Du  Hollay,  Haif,  honsi's  and  in  the  arctic  regions  blocks  of  in 

Jamyn.Bolloau,Jovcllo,  andPonthusdeThiard,  and  smiw  onswor  the  s>unie  pur|)Ose;  fikiMcf 

used  to  stylo  tlieir  own  literary  association)  ai>-  animals  are  also  used  by  savage  tribea."ni 

peared  in  rapid  sucoossion,  and  were  very  poi>-  arch  of  stone  work  or  brick,  though  appareatb 

ular.     The  poems  <if  Ron<ard  Avore  hailed  with  known  to  the  ancient  Egv-ptians,  was  little  VM 

enthusiasm,  and  the  title  of  '*  tho  French  poet^'  by  them ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  doCM 

was  bestowed  on  him.     lie  became  also  a  great  have  been  aciiuainted  with  it,  imd  their  moM 

favorite  with  Charles  I X.,  who  desired  his  com-  important  struct  uros  of  stone  were  covered  wid 

pany  in  all  his  travels,  insisting  upon  his  sleep-  sloping  roofs  often  of  15°  to  16^  inclinatki 

ing  under  the  same  roof,  if  not  in  the  some  from  the  horizontal,  formed  of  large  slabs  d 

room,  and  bestowing  uiion  him  pi-nsions  and  marble  accurately  fittetl  togi-ther  so  that  nk 

gratuities  of  all  kinds.     I  )iana  of  Poitiers  called  water  could  not  find  its  way  between  then 

him   her  own  poet ;    Do  Thou  the  historian  Tiles  were  early  introduced,  formed  of  bakci 

tIiou;:ht  his  hirtli  to  be  a  full  compensation  for  oarthonwure,  both    in   flat  sheets  or  '^plaii' 

tho  disastrous  defeat  of  Pavia;  Queen  Elizabeth  tiles,  and  of  senii-cylindricul  form  with  ope 

of  Kn;:laud  sent  him  a  valuable  diamond;  Mary,  ends,  known  as  pan   tiles.     Those,  htill  vcr 

queen  of  Scots,  forgot  her  cajitivity  in  reading  extensively  employed  in  various  yaris  of  th 

his  poems ;  and  when  T:isso  visited  France  in  world,  require  a  strong  framework  to  sustri 

1571,  he  paid  his  homage  to  this  **  prince  of  their  weight,  being  naturally  heavy  and  mon 

poets,"  and  solicited  his  advieo.     llis  glory,  es-  over  si-t  to  groat  disadvantage  in  this 


j>eeially  on   account   of   MalherbeV  <Titicism,  They  are    niacod  in  rows  up  and  down  tl 

faded  away  in  tho  17th  century,  but  his  mem-  slope,  which  should  be  aY»out  24^  every  olh4 

ory  has  been  roeently  rovivo<l.    Many  complete  row  having  the  concavities  upward,  and  r 

editions  of  his  works   were    published    from  ceiving  the  edges  of  the  tiles  in  the  two  m 

1567  to  1630.     His  choieo  poc'ms  have  boon  joining  rows,  which  lie  with  the  convex  sn 

collected  by  Ste.  Beuve  as  tm  apiiendix  to  his  face  upward.     Kach  tile  overlaiw  the  next  oi 

TaltUatt  de  la  poesie  FranfaUe  au  16'  siMe  (1  below  it  in  the  Sjmie  row,  and  tho  lap  beia 

▼ol.  12mo.).  pointed,  no  water  can  get  under  the  tiles  aa  i 


I 
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flows  down  the  dope.    Sacli  rooft  are  as  clnm-  the  other,  and  in  many  req>ect8  are  hnilt  on 
wf  j»  thev  ere  heavr,  and  eannot  be  walked  the  same  principles  to  aecnre  the  necessary 
npos :  snow,  moreorer,  is  apt  to  work  out  the  strength  and   stidfheas.    The  space   maj  be 
pointing  and  penetrate  the  cover,  so  that  they  spanned  by  an  arch,  and  this  is  sometimes 
are  poorly  adapted  for  cold  regions.    Roofs  of  practised ;  but  the  plan  is  not  so  suitable  for  a 
cement  or  concrete  are  much  used  in  some  of  roof  as  for  a  bridge,  on  account  of  the  former 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  well  lacking  the  fixed  abutments  which  are  always 
approved,  especially  where  fiat  roofs  ore  de-  obtained  for  arched  bridges.    Roofs  thus  con- 
nrtd  aa  places  for  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the  structcd  must  be  provided  with  supporting 
evening.    These  require  a  strong  framework  to  walls  of  unusual  solidity.    The  prinoiples  of 
lopport  their  weight.    Slates  have  long  been  these  structures  are  described  in  Arch,  and  of 
B  extensive  use  as  a  material  for  covering  roofs  the  full  circular  arched  covering   in  Domx. 
■  European  countries  and  in  American  cities.  Framework  in  timber  has  been,  until  the  re- 
TVey  are  nailed  on  in  horizontal  rows,  those  cent  application  of  iron  to  this  use,  almost  the 
ibove  overlapping  and  breaking  joints  with  sole  method  of  forming  roofs;  and  the  object 
diose  below.    According  to  the  length  of  the  has  been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  suoh  shapes 
lip  the  slope  may  be  from  26°  to  80°.  Shingles  as  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  and  stiffness 
or  pine  or  cedar  are  in  general  use  in  all  small  with  the  least  weight  of  material,  without 
towns  and  country  houses  throuohout  the  Uni-  lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  walls,  and  so 
tod  States^  and  form  a  neat  roo^  whioh  needs  as  to  present  two  or  more  inclined  planes  for 
renewal  in  from  8  to  12  years,  and  occasional  the  slopes  of  the  roof  over  the  enclosed  space, 
repairs  in  the  mean  time.  Canvas  and  coverings  The  simplest  figure  is  that  of  two  inclined  planes 
of  sheathing  paper  are  used  upon  some  build-  leaning  toward  each  other  and  connected  along 
ingSi  these  materials  being  laid  over  with  a  their  upper  lines  over  the  central  line  of  the 
thick  coating  of  ochreous  paint,  or  with  coal  space  they  cover,  the  lower  edge  of  each  rest- 
tv  boiled  down  and  intermixed  with  sand  and  ing  upon  one  of  two  opposite  parallel  walla, 
iprinkled  with  clean  gravel  or  small  pebbles.  Such  a  frame  consists  of  rafters  standing  in 
eheets  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  tinned  iron,  and  of  pairs.    They  may  be  boarded  over  and  tiien 
iisc  have  of  late  years  been  largely  employed  shingled  or  otherwise  covered ;  and  the  roof 
opon  important  buildings.    Zinc,  which  in  1840  is  the  common  or  gable-ended  root    The  np- 
w»  hAztlly  known  as  a  covering  for  roofs,  is  per  line,  called  the  ridge,  extends  the  whole 
BOW  very  generallv  used  for  this  purpose  in  length  of  the  roof.    It  may  be  cut  off  by  an 
Gennany,  and  in  f^aris  very  few  roofs  of  im-  inclined  plane  sloping  toward  the  end  of  the 
portance  have  been  covered  with  any  other  building,  and  this  may  be  done  at  one  or  both 
naterial  since  1845.    In  England  it  has  not  ends.    If  the  building  is  square,  the  ridge  then 
been  so  generally  adopted,  probably  for  the  dis^pears,  and  the  4  inclined  planes  of  equal 
reason  that  the  English  zinc  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions  meet  in  a  point  over  the  centre  of 
qoality  to  that  mode  on  the  continent,  and  con-  the  square.    The  lines  of  meeting  of  tlie  aide 
sequently    deteriorates   rapidly.    The    purest  and  end  slopes  are  called  hips,  and  the  roof  a 
mttaX  should  be  used  as  least  liable  to  be  acted  hipped  roof.    In  case  the  rafters  are  not  ex- 
on  by  any  acid  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  and  tended  upward  till  they  meet,  but  terminate 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  it  comes  no-  along  the  edges  of  a  nearly  horizontal  plane, 
where  in  contact  with  iron,  even  with  nail  heads,  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  roof,  this  ia 
as  thtd  metal  would  cause  its  oxidation  by  gal-  called  a  truncated,  terraced,  or  cut-off  roof.  By 
vinie  action.    It  is  hence  necessary  to  employ  this  arrangement  the  convenience  is  obtained 
zinc  n^ls  for  fastening  it  down.    As  with  the  of  a  level  area  upon  the  roof,  and  excessive 
ue  of  other  metallic  sheets,  particular  care  is  height  is  avoided.    The  latter  is  also  effected  by 
necessary  in  laying  them  on  to  allow  sufficient  two  slopes  upon  the  same  face,  the  lower  one 
nom  for  their  contraction  and  expansion  by  of  a  steep  pitch  and  the  upper  one  flatter, 
changes  of  temperature.    They  are  adapted  for  This  is  called  a  curb  roof,  and  is  a  particularly 
flat  roof:^  and  zinc  especially  has  the  advantage  useful  form  in  cities,  as  it  allows  good  space  for 
of  great  lightness-    Measured  by  the  square  of  bedrooms  under  the  roof.    Curbed  and  hipped 
100  superficial  feet,  or  aboat  11  square  yards,  roofe  are  both  more  ornamental  than  the  com- 
the  covering  of  zinc  weighs  about  1  cwt. ;  that  mon  roof  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  ex- 
of  lead  from  6  to 7  cwt.,  according  to  its  thick-  tensive  plane  surfaces  of  the  latter;  but  any 
ne« ;  and  that  of  slates  from  5^  to  9  cwt.  In  the  considerable  surface  approaching  a  level  can- 
large  edifices  of  iron  and  giass  introduced  of  not  be  admitted  in  roo&  of  ordinary  strength' 
late  years  the  roof  has  been  constructed  of  the  where  much  snow  falls.    The  irregular  forms 
4ame  materials  with  the  other  portions,  and  of  buildings  introduce  corresponding  modifi- 
the>e  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  these  cations  in  the  roof.     The  parts  of  this  which 
fpecial  buildings.    For  the  roofs  of  conserva-  cover  different  portions  of  the  former  must 
ti.irie^  particularly  glass  is  the  essential  mate-  meet  in  such  manner  that  joints  may  readily 
rial. — Tlie  means  of  supporting  the  outer  cov-  be  secured  impervious  to  rain  and  snow.    A 
crinjr   of  roofs  is  the  consideration  of  chief  great  diversity  is  exhibited  in  the  height  of 
rm[K>rtAncc  in  their  construction.    Roofs  are  roofs  in  proportion  to  their  span ;  and  in  the 
like  bridges  spanning  across  fh}m  one  wall  to  present  availability  of  various  excellent  cover- 
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ingmaterialfl  adapted  for  the  most  gentle  slopes,  on  tbeir  under  side;  but  in  more  importim 
even  of  8^  to  4**,  this  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  roo&  the  trusses  are  merely  an  interior  frame- 
than  of  importance.  As  regards  economy,  the  work,  outside  of  which  is  arranged  another 
determination  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  would  upon  which  the  covering  is  laid.  The  raften 
depend  upon  the  comparative  cost  of  the  cover-  already  described  are  in  this  case  called  prind- 
ing  materials,  and  the  locality  in  respect  to  ex-  pal  rafters  or  ^'  principals,^'  and  the  purliib 
poaure  to  fire.  In  cities,  it  would  be  a  choice  are  laid  outside  of  them.  The  king  posts  pro- 
between  fiat  roofs  with  metallic  sheets  or  asphal-  ject  above  the  ends  of  the  princiimls,  and  n- 
turn  composition,  and  steep  roofs  with  slates ;  ceive  in  their  upper  ends  a  fiat  bar  called  the 
while  in  the  country  shingled  roofs  might  be  ridge  ]>iece,  set  edgewise  and  extending  hdri- 
preferred  with  slopes  in  which  the  rafters  may  zontally  along  the  roof.  Outride  the  lover 
be  f  or  }  the  length  of  the  span. — When  rafters  ends  of  the  i>rincipals  the  tie  beams  extend 
are  placed  upon  two  opposite  walls  in  the  sim-  far  enough  to  receive  a  long  wooden  bar  called 
pie  manner  described,  it  is  obvious  that  tliey  a  pole  plate,  which  is  laid  down  horizontalh 
tend  to  thrust  the  walls  outward,  and  a  heavy  and  secured  to  these  ends.  The  *'  commoir 
roof  thus  sustohied  would  endanger  the  whole  rafters  are  now  placed  ui)on  the  pole  platea  and 
structure.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  it  is  the  jmrlins,  and  are  attached  at  their  upper  ei* 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spreading  apart  of  the  tremities  to  the  ridge  piece.  Tlie  whole  frame 
feet  of  the  railers  by  connecting  them  together,  thus  constructed  is  known  as  a  carcase  root 
The  simplest  method  of  doing  this  is  by  a  hor-  It  is  variously  modified  in  difierent  structures 
izontal  beam  laid  across  the  span  and  receiving  to  adapt  it  to  the  difierent  conditions  required 
at  each  end  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rafters  se-  and  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  build- 
curely  mortised  to  it.  This  is  called  a  tie  ings.  A  beam  culled  a  collar  or  truss  beam  is 
beam ;  a  chain  or  slender  iron  rod  would  an-  often  placed  at  M>me  height  above  the  tie  beam, 
swer  the  same  purpose,  the  strain  being  that  of  and  goes  across  from  one  principal  rafter  to 
longitudinal  extension.  In  roofs  of  wide  spun  the  opposite  one.  It  is  mortised  at  each  end 
tliere  is  a  tendency  of  the  tie  beam  to  settle  in  into  an  upriglit  tie  eddied  a  queen  post,  and 
the  middle,  and  this  must  then  be  counteracted,  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  upi>er  ends  of 
This  is  ingeniously  done  by  6us]>ending  between  short  abutting  rafters  laid  under  the  princi- 
the  upper  ends  of  a  ])air  of  tlie  rafters  a  tim-  pals,  which  are  braced  in  the  middle  by  strut! 
her  culled  a  king  post,  the  ends  of  the  rafters  let  into  the  feet  of  the  queen  ]>osts.  The 
being  let  into  its  enlarged  upper  part^  which  is  king  ]>0Bt  terminates  in  the  middle  of  tbf 
bevelled  to  fit  them,  and  is  sustained  like  the  collar  beam,  which  it  holds  up,  and  the  tie 
key  stone  of  an  arch,  while  the  lower  end  has  beam  is  sustained  at  two  points  by  the  tiro 
an  iron  strap  or  stirrup  bolted  to  it  which  passes  queen  posts  instead  of  in  the  middle  only  bj 
around  and  holds  up  the  middle  of  the  tie  the  king  post.  A  truss  thus  formed  wi^oot 
beam.  Thus  a  frame  complete  in  itself  is  the  principals  and  king  post  would  represent 
formed,  which  will  rest  upon  tlie  walls  with  one  mode  of  constructing  the  truncated  or  ter 
all  the  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  with-  raced  roof  Such  a  roof  is  more  strongly  made, 
out  pressing  ui>ou  these  otherwise  than  verti-  but  with  loss  of  garret  room,  by  two  «tnd» 
colly.  This  frame  may  be  stifiened  by  the  in-  joined  together  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
troduction  of  braces  and  ties  of  various  forms ;  tie  beam,  and  each  one  connected  at  its  uppir 
but  in  every  piece  introduced  it  is  to  be  always  end  with  the  collar  or  truss  beam  at  its  juiic- 
borne  in  mind  tliut,  excepting  those  which  im-  tion  with  the  rafters.  In  many  edifices  the 
mediately  curry  the  covering,  every  one  is  horizontid  tie  beam  is  objectionuble  on  account 
worse  than  useless  that  is  not  directly  drawn  of  its  appearance,  or  on  account  of  its  dimin- 
upon  in  the  direction  of  its  length  us  a  tie,  or  ishing  the  otherwise  uvuilable  height  of  the 
compressed  in  the  same  line  as  a  brace.  The  area  covered  by  the  roof;  and  numerous  d«- 
first  addition  required  to  the  frame,  which  is  vices  have  been  contrived  to  render  it  a  lev^ 
now  called  a  truss,  is  to  sup]>ort  the  middle  prominent  object  while  its  useful  efioct  is  re- 
portion  of  tlie  rafters  and  prevent  their  set-  tained.  One  sim]>le  method  is  to  make  it  in 
tling.  The  fotit  of  the  king  post,  made  large  two  lengths  and  sloi>e  them  upward  to  thr 
like  its  upper  end,  atlords  a  fixed  point  for  the  shortened  king  i^ost,  to  which  they  are  strongly 
foot  of  a  brace  or  '*  strut,*'  one  on  each  side,  secured  hy  an  iron  stra])  and  bolts.  The  ends 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  rafter  on  that  side,  of  the  rafters  mortised  into  the  lower  oxtrem- 
Heveral  such  trusses  hfing  put  together  are  set  ities  of  these  lK>anis  over  the  walls  tend  to 
on  the  walls  they  are  designed  to  cover  at  thrust  them  outward,  and  a  i>owerful  strain  is 
equal  distances  apart,  and  secure<l  by  wooden  exerted  upon  the  strap  acconling  to  the  weight 
strips  laid  on  tlie  walls  their  wliole  length  and  U]>on  the  trn^s  to  draw  the  beams  apart 
called  wall  plates,  and  aUo  l»y  horizontal  strips  and  ]>ull  them  down  from  the  king  ]M)st.  The 
fastened  to  them  and  culled  purlins.  There  truss  may  be  stifiened  by  a  diagonal  bracing 
may  be  one  of  the  latter  across  the  middle  of  of  alternate  struts  ami  ties  secured  together 
the  rafters,  or  two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  in  iron  stra]is  at  tlieir  ends,  where  they  are 
roof  at  equal  distances  apart.  For  a  small  roof,  fiu^tened  by  the  same  contrivance  to  the  raner 
the  coveriui;  of  which  u  to  be  placed  iinniedi-  or  tie  beam.  The  lowot  brace  often  start* 
ately  on  these  mtters,  tuc  purlins  are  attached  from  the  wall  some  distimce  below  the  roof 
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the  tie  beam.    Sach  a  brace  may  bnUt  np  of  several  thicknesses  of  plank,  first 

I  an  abutting  rafter  to  support  a  collar  bent  to  the  proper  cnrvatare,  and  then  laid  np- 

XMinected  with  the  foot  of  the  king  post  on  each  other  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  secnrei  j 

le  upper  extremities  of  the  tie  beams,  fastened  bj  bolts  and  straps.    The  roof  over 

llblly  distributing  these  pieces,  and  giv-  the  riding  house  at  Liboume  was  thus  built 

them  artistic  shapes  not  inappropriate  to  from  his  designs  in  1826.    The  ribs  were  made 

rposes  thej  are  designed  to  serve,  pleas-  of  5  thicknesses  of  plank,  each  one  nearly  2 

ects  are  produced  from  what  might  other-  inches  vthick,  6  inches  wide,  and  40  feet  long, 

ippear  as  clumsy  deformities,  and  the  The  form  of  the  beam  was  semicircular,  and  its 

of  the  architect  is  exhibited.  In  some  action  was  like  that  of*  an  arch.  Its  springing 
ate  roofs,  chiefly  of  the  mediieval  period,  from  the  walls  was  24  feet  above  the  ground, 
d  beam  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  and  its  span  70  feet.  Several  ties  with  straps 
Jls  are  protected  from  the  lateral  thrust  connect  it  with  the  wall,  and  the  princiiud 
rafters  by  their  great  solidity  or  by  pro-  rafters  and  purlins  rest  upon  it  either  directiT 
g  buttresses  on  the  outside.  In  some  or  through  the  intervention  of  struts.  Thougn 
lea  of  great  height  and  thin  walls  the  it  was  obviously  very  defective  in  exerting  a 
feature  of  flying  buttresses  was  intro-  strong  lateral  tlirust  upon  the  walls,  which 
These  are  piers  of  masonry  built  up  was  all  the  greater  on  account  of  its  elastici^, 
i  extended  line  of  the  principal  rafters  and  heavy  buttresses  were  required  to  sustam 
y  separate  from  the  walls,  and  connected  these,  the  plan  still  gave  great  satisflEustion,  and 
:hem  by  struts  or  braces  of  heavy  tim-  was  soon  adopted  in  other  structures,  espe- 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  pre-  cially  in  bridges,  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
i  remarkable  example  of  these.  In  such  United  States,  and  for  which  it  seems  still  more 
ires  the  weight  of  the  roof  may  be  sus-  suitable  than  for  roofs.  As  used  in  the  great 
quite  independently  of  the  walls.  Among  northern  railway  station  at  London,  the  ribs  are 
methods  of  reducing  the  lateral  thrust  of  made  of  16  layers  of  plank  each  1^  inch  thick. 
Iters  without  using  tie  beams,  the  archi-  Col.  fimy  designed  a  second  roof  of  this  kind 
f  the  middle  ages  introduced  curved  oak  of  130  feet  span  for  the  cavalry  school  at  Sao- 
r  braces,  which  started  from  the  wall  mur.  Each  truss  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
on  each  side  and  were  secured  around  built-up  ribs,  kept  apart  at  the  foot  by  trellis 
corves  to  the  rafters  and  collar  beam,  work,  and  joining  together  as  one  rib  about 
proved  very  serviceable  in  stiffening  the  half  way  up  the  curve.  Special  additions  to 
and  as  they  continued  to  be  used  various  the  walls  were  made  in  masonry  to  sustain  the 
were  given  to  them.  Their  width  or  foot  of  the  ribs.  The  same  plan  has  more  re- 
was  often  so  great  as  to  render  them  cently  been  adopted  by  Ool.£my  for  the  most  gi- 
OQi^icuons  objects  in  the  architecture,  gantic  roof  ever  projected  in  wood  or  iron.  TMs 
•ir  feet  being  carried  down  the  wall  in  is  of  828  feet  span,  and  is  intended  for  another 
>endants,  they  served  to  distribute  the  riding  school.    The  design  comprises  two  ribs 

thnist  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  sur-  like  uiose  described,  with  another  intermediate 

Timbers  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow  have  one,  carried  up  about  f  of  the  span  and  braced, 

>f  late  years  applied  in  various  ways  to  also  an  enclosing  wall  about  the  building,  from 

the  support  of  the  principal  rafters.    A  which  return  walls  50  feet  long  and  4  feet 

imple  method  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holds-  thick  extend  to  the  foot  of  each  truss.    These 

,  descril>ed  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  "Trans-  are  perforated  with  arches  for  passage  ways  for 

I  of  the  Society  of  Arts"  (1820),  intended  spectators.    It  is  maintained  by  Col.  Ardant, 

iway  with  struts  and  king  posts,  in  order  also  of  the  genie  militaire^  that  strdght  beams 

kin  the  most  room  in  the  uppermost  story,  built  together  in  polygonal  form  of  square  tim- 

eam  is  used  under  each  truss,  but  fixed  in  her,  and  properly  framed  and  bolted  so  as  to 

HL  some  distance  below  the  roof,  and  de-  oppose  their  length  to  the  weight,  are  stronger 

to  come  under  the  upper  floor  which  it  is  and  otherwise  better  than  the  curved  ribs,  in 

x)rt-    The  lower  end  of  the  curved  tim-  which  the  elasticity  of  the  bent  planks  is  the 

mortised  into  it  where  it  enters  the  wall,  great  element  of  resistance.     Roofs  are  also 

le  upper  end  is  secured  to  the  opposite  formed  of  lattice  work  after  some  of  the  va- 

near  its  upper  end.     Another  curved  rious  plans  adopted  in  the  construction  of 

is  placed  the  same  way  on  the  opposite  wooden  bridges. — ^The  requirements  of  rail- 

le   two  crossing  each  other  just  under  road  stations  for  roo&  of  wide  span  and  of 

ge.    The  principal  rafter  bears  upon  the  materials   neither  combustible  nor  liable  to 

portion  of  the  convex  surface,  and  at  warp  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wrought 

it  is  inserted  in  a  horizontal  plate  laid  on  iron  for  this  purpose,  and  the  construction  of 

»  of  the  wall,  and  reaching  across  it  to  trusses  of  great  lightness,  strength,  and  ele- 

Ted  timber,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  an  gance.    In  other  important  edifices  this  mate- 

rrap  to  counteract  the  lateral  thrust  of  rial  is  now  generally  employed.  The  principles 

ters.     About  the  year  1825  Col.  fimy  of  •  upon  which  the  bars  and  rods  are  put  together 

«nch  genie  mUitaire  introduced  a  new  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  C/on- 

f  curved  beam  of  great  strength  and  ca-  struction  of  wooden  roofs,  but  the  completed 

3f  being  extended  to  any  length.    It  was  forms  appear  very  differently.    The  tie  beams 
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are  coramonly  cnn-ed  gently  upward  like  a  joar  after  year ;  they  are  fond  of  the  groTet  oC 
low  arch,  and  held  hy  a  succession  of  queen  old  family  nianaionB,  where  they  are  proteciiA 
posts  at  regular  distances  along  the  line  of  by  the  owners,  who  are  proud  of  an  autiqiiity 
the  curved  or  stndght  rafters,  u|K)n  which  the  certified  by  the  rooks.  They  are  very  earif 
metallic  sheets  are  directly  laid.  Diagonal  risers,  going  in  search  of  worms  in  the  field*  or 
braces  crossing  each  other  are  generally  placed  of  garbage  in  the  streets ;  they  dig  up  lanra 
from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  Uie  head  of  the  from  the  earth  and  from  among  the  root»  of 
next.  The  arrangements  of  the  rods  vary,  how-  grass ;  they  sometimes  vi»it  the  beaches  ami 
ever,  to  a  great  extent  in  different  structures,  fiats  in  search  of  shell  fish  and  cmstaceau; 
Cast  iron,  as  better  resisting  compression,  is  to  they  cat  also  grain,  seeds,  insects,  nuts.  lixard% 
be  preferred  for  the  struts  to  wrought  iron,  but  rarely  if  ever  carrion;  they  plunder  tin 
and  these  are  often  moulded  in  highly  orna-  grain  fields  only  when  forced  by  the  hunger  </ 
mental  forms.  Nearly  all  the  roofs  of  great  themselves  or  young ;  they  have  been  Lnowi 
span  now  made  are  of  iron,  and  before  tlie  last  to  devour  the  eggs  and  young  of  birds ;  thif 
work  of  Col.  £my  s  of  this  kind,  the  widest  feed  with  birds  of  various  families  withoot 
span  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  New  street  quarrelling.  They  are  not  ungraceful  on  tin 
railway  station  in  Birmingham,  England,  of  212  ground,  walking  with  much  dignity ;  they  pn- 
feet.  The  Lime  street  station  in  Liverpool  fer  open  fields,  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  thai 
has  152  feet  span.  The  only  occasion  hereto-  of  danger,  and  flying  ofi*  at  his  alarm  note  vilh 
fore  for  roofs  of  very  wide  span  was  for  build-  great  noise ;  the  flight  is  generally  by  slowaai 
ings  devoted  to  cav£dry  exercise,  and  the  widest  regular  flappings,  without  undulations;  they 
structure  of  this  kind  was  at  Darmstadt,  erect-  often  go  many  miles  in  search  of  food«  and,  tf 
ed  in  1771 ;  it  is  228  feet  long  and  154  feet  they  return  in  the  forenoon  or  early  aftemooiy 
wide  in  the  clear  of  the  walls.  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  a  storm  of  rain  or  snow  within  24  hours  may  ba 
after  examining  it,  detennined  that  a  still  larger  confidently  ex]>ected.  The  cry  resembles  tha 
building  of  the  same  kind  should  be  construct-  sound  ^'  khrao,^^  monotonous  and  harsh  wbcs 
ed  at  Moscow,  and  one  was  planned  852  feet  heard  from  a  single  individual,  but  not  unpleat- 
long  and  808  wide ;  the  actual  span  of  the  roof,  ant  from  a  flock  at  a  distance.  They  begin  ta 
however,  according  to  the  plan,  would  have  repair  their  nests  early  in  spring,  and  lay  4  or  ft 
l)een  only  230  feet.  The  main  support  of  the  eggs,  light  greeni&h  blue,  spotted  and  clondsA 
roof  was  a  curved  rib  of  three  thicknesses  of  with  grayish  brown  and  light  purplish  gray; 
timber  notched  on  to  each  other.  It  is  said  to  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
have  been  finished  and  used  in  1791;  but  the  April,  and  leave  the  nest  by  May  20;  grMt 
statement  is  denied  by  others. — The  construe-  numbers  of  the  newly  fledged  birds  are  annnaQf 
tion  of  roofs  is  treated  in  works  on  arihitecturo  shut,  being  considered  by  many  in  EnglaiM 
and  carpentry.  Among  those  most  valuable  savory  constituents  of  a  meat  pie;  the  quills  art 
tocon>ultaroTrcdgold's**rrincipU'S(>fCarpen-  sometimes  used  for  writing.  Tlie  rook  hat 
try;"  Nicholson's  ''Architectural  Dictionary,*^  been  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  snimalis 
**  Practical  Builder,"  &v ;  Robinsoirs  *'  Me-  but  is  less  intelligent  and  docile  than  the  ra- 
chanical  Philosophy  ;*'  Morin*s  Lt^oiis  de  me-  ven,  crow,  and  jackdaw.  Though  it  dcTOOi 
canique  pratique  ;  Kondelet*s  Vurt  de  hdtir ;  grain  largely,  both  in  seedtime  and  harvest, 
^ny  s  Trait e  de  la  charjHnter'w ;  and  Arduiit  s  like  others  of  its  persecuted  family  it  modi 
Etud(9  ftir  les  charjyentc*  d  grandf  jtortif.  more  than  repays  the  farmer  by  the  destmctioi 

ROOK   (corrtu  frugihgu*^   Linn.),    a  well    of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation;  it  is  especially 
known  member  of  the  crow  family,  of  about    fond  of  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer  {meloletkikA 
the  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  common  crow,    rulgari*.  Fab.),  a  species  very  destructive  to  tht 
from  which  it  ditfers  primipally  in  having  the    roi>ts  of  grass  and  grains, 
base  of  the  bill  covered  witli  u  rou^'h  scabrous        ROOKE,   Sin    GEoititE,   an    English    navil 
akin,  whit i^h  in  old  birds.   It  is  about  20  inches    oflicer,  born  near  Canterbury  in   1650,  died 
long  and  40  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2};    the    Jan.  24,  1708.     He  entered  the  navy  as  a  t el- 
female  is  a  little  smaller ;  the  color  is  black,     unteer,  and  fi)r  services  on  the  const  of  Ireland 
with  purple,  groeiii>h,  and  bluish  reflections,    in  1G8U  was  ])rom(>ted  from  the  rank  of  poil- 
the  feathers  of  the  nock  l>lende<l,  and  on  the    captain  to  that  of  rear  admiral  of  the  red  hj 
fore  part  of  the  lieod  abradeil ;  the  head  is  en-     AVilliam  HI. ;  and  in  ir>02  he  was  made  tim* 
tirely  feathered  in  the  young;  albinos  some-    admiral  of  the  blue.     In  the  buttle  otf  Cape  Li 
times  occur,  and  the  bill  is  often  variously  dis-    Ilogue,  May  19.  1(>92.  l»etwecn  the  combined 
torted.     It  is  found  over  most  of  Europe,  and    English  and  Dutch  fleets  and  the  French  deet,  he 
abundantly  in  many  ]>arts  of  Grout  Britain  ;  it    led  a  night  attack  in  the  boats  of  thesquadnia. 
is  abo  said  to  occur  in  Japan.     Rooks  live  in    and  burned  C  French  three-deckers  and  7  other 
society  all  the  year  round,  building  their  nests,    ships  of  the  line,  with  a  loss  of  only  10  mca. 
seeking  food,  and  roosting  in  floi'ks;  their  re-    He  was  in  consetiuence  made  vice-admiral  df 
sorts,  called  rookeries,  are  often  very  exten.sive,    the  red,  recei^ed  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  wm 
one  near  Edinburgh  in  1H47  containing  2.GC0    knighted.    He  was  twice  ele<*te<lto  ijarlianenl, 
nest*i  and  about  3t>,000  inliabitants  of  ull  ages,    and  upon  the  aceession  of  Queen  Anno  in  1701 
The  nests  are  made  on  tidl  trees,  often  in  the    ho  was  constituted  ''  vicc-admirnl  and  lieulcD- 
midst  of  popalous  townsi  and  the  same  are  used    ant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as  also  liaa- 
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of  the  fleeu  and  aeas^  of  that  kingdom,  also  the  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating 
ir  of  the  Spanish  sQccessiou  having  com-  bodies  harder  than  the  earth.  The  generu 
L  he  wai  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Cadiz,  tendency  of  the  root  to  seek  an  opposite  direc- 
ick  Bf<m  which  place  was  made,  bat  tion  to  the  stem  is  admitted,  bat  the  reason 
ned.  Upon  his  passage  home  he  re-  cannot  be  assigned.  Roots  are  freqaently  the 
mieUigence  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  stores  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  next 
of  a  French  squadron,  had  taken  shelter  yearns  vegetation ;  they  also  contain  gums,  res- 
port  of  Vigo,  and  he  planned  an  attack  ins,  acids,  and  other  properties  found  imp<»'- 
ert  with  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  town  tant  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 
rcicdand  17  ships  destroyed;  the  ^>ecie  ROOT,  in  mathematics,  such  a  quantity  as, 
Mi»  taken  amounted  in  value  to  $5,000,-  multiplied  into  itself  a  certain  number  of  timea, 
[n  July,  1704,  he  made  the  attack  on  produces  a  given  quantity.  Thus,  2  is  a  root 
sr  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Cloudesley  of  4,  of  8,  of  16,  Sue,  In  its  lowest  degree  it  is 
and  the  prince  of  Hesse.  Several  bat-  expressed  by  the  symbol  ^/~y  written  before 
rere  earned  in  successon  by  the  British  the  given  quantity ;  thus,  W9  is  that  number 
and  the  Spanish  garrison  finally  surren-  whidi,  multiplied  into  itself  once,  produces  9, 
upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  English,  viz.,  3 ;  it  is  read  ^'  the  square  root  of  9.^'  The 
ftrll  in  on  Aug.  9,  1704,  with  a  French  higher  degrees  are  expressed  by  placing  an  ap- 
53  ships  and  24  galleys  under  the  count  propriate  number  above  the  symbol ;  uius,  ^ 
loose,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  an  action  is  read  **  the  cube  root  of  8/^  and  is  that  number 
lagm.  The  battle  began  in  the  morning  which,  multiplied  into  itself  twice,  produees  8. 
tLed  till  night,  when  the  French  got  viz.,  2 ;  V^*  is  read  *'  the  4th  root  of  a  nuaed 
titer  losing  8.000  men ;  the  English  loss  to  the  4th  power, ^'  and  is  the  quantity  whidi, 
000.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  multiplied  into  itself  3  times,  produces  a\  vis., 
retirement.  a  ;  and  so  on. — ^The  term  is  also  employed  in 
IS.  Philip  Peter.  See  Rosa  di  Trvou.  algebruc  equations  to  represent  the  value  or 
^T,  in  botany,  that  organ  which  usually  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  qnantitieii 
ites  the  earth,  to  imbil^  from  it  nourish-  which  value  or  values,  substituted  in  the  equa- 
uftable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  In  tion,  will  make  the  two  members  of  it  identi- 
ilopment  it  divides  itself  into  branches  caL  To  discover  this  value  or  these  values  k 
are  called  rootlets  or  fibres,  and  which  the  object  proposed  in  the  solution  of  the 
1^  in  smaller  and  hair-like  ends  of  a  equation. 

tissoe.     Xo  true  root  ever  produces  ROPE,  a  large  cord  at  least  an  inch  in  cir- 

*  leaves,  even  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  cumference,  formed  by  twisting  together  a  ool- 

if  they  apparently  do  so,  they  are  to  be  lection  of  vegetable  fibres,  thongs  of  hides,  hair 

sd  as  sabterraneous  stems.    The  potato  of  animals,  or  iron  wires.    The  smaller  sized 

\  a  familiar  example  of  a  swollen  sub-  cords  thus  made  are  termed  twines  and  lines, 

ooa  steia»  though  usually  called  a  root ;  and  all  are  included  under  the  general  name 

ne  cacti,  orchids,  &c.,  have  long,  tough,  of  cordage.    Ropes  of  some  sort  have  always 

oots.    Sometimes  these  are  adventitious,  been  articles  of  prime  necessity  even  to  the 

le  rootlets  which  issue  from  the  lower  rudest  people.    The  inner  bark  of  some  trees 

>f  the  Indian  com  and  from  the  joints  roughly  twisted  together  furnished  materials 

grape  vine.    Roots  are  either  annual,  for  them,  as  also  vines,  and  the  slender  leaf 

L  or  perenuiaL  according  as  they  perish  steins  (^  the  rattan  palm,  the  flexible  branches 

or  two  veara,  or  survive  for  several  of  trees  like  the  willow  or  the  stronger  hickory^ 
but  even  these  conditions  depend  in  a  and  the  tough  pliant  shrub,  dirca  paluMtru^  a 
on  climatic  circumstances,  some  that  product  of  wet  lands,  and  known  as  the  rope 
mally  perennial  changing  to  annual,  as  bark  or  leather  wood.  The  ancient  Peruvians, 
garden  nasturtium  (tropaolum  majtui)^  for  their  suspension  bridges,  twisted  together 
•i  cas«  a  single  season  is  sufficient  to  the  strong  fibres  of  the  maguey,  and  fonn^  of 
i  d'jwers  and  seeds;  and  others  natu-  them  huge  cables  as  large  as  a  man's  body. 
inual  being  made  biennial  or  perennial.  Thongs  of  hides  have  also  been  found  convenient 
eating  the  ilowers  from  expanding  and  materials  for  ropes.  The  South  American  and 
rtification  from  taking  place.  Roots  are  Mexican  hunter  thus  makes  his  lasso,  and  the 
hie  to  change  in  form  and  f-ize.  espe-  native  miners,  when  they  substitute  the  opera- 
mder  cultivati<m,  as  in  the  cultivated  tion  of  hoisting  for  the  painful  task  of  carrying 
whose  normal  root  thickens  and  be-  up  to  the  surface  the  products  of  the  mines, 
losifonn ;  or  in  the  turnip,  where  it  report  to  the  same  material.  The  earliest  pre- 
laterally  and  becomes  brc»ad  and  flat :  f^rrved  records  of  rope  making  are  of  the  pro- 
le dalilia.  where  the  fibres  increase  to  cesses  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  pictured  in 

There  is  also  little  proportion  of  the  their  tombs.    From  these  it  appears  that  they 

0  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  even  this  made  use  of  flax,  twisting  the  fibres  together 

hea,  until  the  root  entirely  disappears  for  twines  and  the  smaller  ropes,  while  for 

ie  genera  of  the  lower  orders. — The  of-  thr^se  of  larger  sizes  they  employed  the  fibres 

he  root  is  not  onlv  to  find  nourishment,  of  the  date  tree,  which  are  still  used  for  the 

excrete  rarions  substances.    It  possesses  same  poipose.    They  also  made  Icmg  strings 
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of  leather,  cutting  them  around  large  diaks  hj  length,  they  are  ncceaaarilj  overlapped 

the  method  still  practised  and  known  as  the  themselves  and  com))res8ed  together  io  as 

*^  circolar  cut  \*^  and  putting  4  of  the  strings  to  bo  drawn  apart.    The  reqoii^  compreti„_ 

together,  they  secured  the  end  in  a  strong  tube,  is  best  obtained  by  twisting,  the  fibres  bcJ^f 

to  which  were  attached  at  riglit  angles  a  lever  continuously  drawn  out  together  from  a  boi- 

and  ball,  by  which  it  could  be  thrown  round  dlo  in  the  right  tjuantity  to  produce  the  nk^ 

by  the  hand.    A  ring  or  swivel  at  the  other  able  size  of  yarn.    The  yams  are  put  together 

end  of  the  tube  furnished  the  means  of  secur-  to  make  strands,  and  3  or  4  of  these  twistel 

ing  it  to  the  body  of  a  workman  without  ob-  together  make  a  rope,  and  8  or  4  ropes  a 

structing  its  turning,    l^ing  then  taken  in  one  cable.    These  successive  steps  cause  the  strtii 

hand,  the  man  widkcd  backward,  twisting  the  to  be  more  eijually  diftused  among  the  fibm 

rope  with  the  other,  while  another  workman  than  it  would  be  if  these  were  laid  together  m 

seated  opposite  to  him  let  out  the  strings  as  sufficient  quantity  at  once  and  twii^ted;  mi 

reanired,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  rope  moreover  the  alternating  directions  given  It 

tignt. — In  modern  times  the  materials  moHtly  the  twist  in  the  several  operations  cauK  tht 

employed  for  ropes  are  hemp,  the  Manila  plan-  different  i)ortiuns  to  bind  upon  tliemselvet  aai 

tain  leaf,  and  a  few  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  form  a  pennonently  firm  bnudle.     The  fihnt 

flax  for  lines.    The  properties  of  many  of  these  only  once  twisted  make  but  a  loose  bimdls^ 

ore  referred  to  in  the  articles  Coir,  Flax,  Hemp,  which,  though  decidedly  stronger  than  tht 

Jute,  &c,  ;  more  complete  descriptions  are  con-  same  quantity  made  into  a  hard-twisted  ropt, 

tained  in  papers  published  in  the  *^  American  is  not  so  durable  nor  so  well  adapted  for  ui 

Journal  of  Science,"  vols.  xxi.  and  xxv.  (1832  ordinary  puriK>se3  of  ropes.    The  actual  loo^ 

and  1834).    Rope  nmking  was  regarded  as  an  as  found  by  trial,  is  about  i  of  the  full  strtn^ 

object  of  much  importance  to  the  early  colo-  of  the  fibres;  nnd  with  a  view  of  saving  tiu% 

nists  in  this  country  by  those  in  England  who  as  well  as  the  loss  in  length,  which  is  al^o  ), 

promoted   the  first   settlements,  and    efibrts  ro])es  have  been  made  of  yarns  laid  togethtf 

were  made  to  introduce  it  with  other  branches  and  wrapped.    These  proveil  unserviceable  fat 

of  manufacture  in  Virginia,  where  the  climate  most  uses  on  account  of  the  wrapping  toci 

and  soil  were  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  wearing  off  and  moisture  getting  among  thi 

culture  of  hemp  and  flax.    The  colonists,  how-  fibres  and  rotting  them.     Roi>e  nmking  is  coi- 

ever,  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  ducted  in  narrow  buildings,  called  ropewalb^ 

tlie  more  favorite  pursuit  of  raising  tobacco,  several  hundred  feet  long  and  from  one  to  I 

and  manufactures  were  greatly  neglecti>d.    In  stories  in  height.    The  first  process  to  which 

New  England,  where  maimfactures  and  ship  the  hemp  is  subjected  is  hackling,  the  obj<ct 

building  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  of  which  is  to  draw  out  the  fibres  in  strait 

people,  the  culture  of  hemp  was  regarded  with  lines  and  remove  the  short  lengths  and  dudL 

more  interest.     Tlie  seeds  of  the  plant  were  The  hackle  is  a  sort  of  comb  made  of  an  m- 

received  in  Salem  in  1620,  and  in  1641  the  semblage  of  long,  sharp  steel  points  set  uprighl 

general  court  of  Massachusetts  directed  utten-  upon  a  firm  bench.     For  some  purf>OBes  mt- 

tion  to  the  wild  hemp  (probably  the  apoci/num  eral  of  ditferent  degrees  of  fineness  are  oded. 

eannabinum%  describing  it  as  ''  growing  all  commencing  with  the  coarsest.    A  bundle  ef 

over  the  country,"  and  as  used  by  the  natives  hemp  held  near  one  end  is  laid  over  the  pointf 

for  making  clothing,  nets,  mats,  and  lines.    In  and  drawn  tlirougli,  and  the  oi)oration  is  rt- 

the  same  year  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  i>eated,  reversing  the  ends.    The  short  lengthi, 

Salem  to  take  measures  for  encouraging  the  called  tow,  are  collected  and  hackled  again  ^ 

hemp  culture  with   reference  to  the  several  themselves  to   be  used  for  inferior  sorts  of 

Qscful  ap[»lications  of  the  article.    The  manu-  ropes.    The  hem]>  is  now  prepared  for  sf^B- 

iacturo  of  cordage  was  begun  in  that  year  in  niiig  into  yams.     In  the  ccmimon  process  of 

Boston  by  John  Harrison,  and  in  1662  John  spinning  by  hand,  a  large  wheel  at  tiie  end  ef 

Ileymanot'Charlestown  was  authorized  to  make  the  walk  is  kept  turning  by  a  boy  and  carrict 

ropes  and  Hues.     In  Connecticut  action  was  round  a  number  of  hooks  or  whirls  set  in  a 

had  u]M)n  the  same  subject  by  the  government  frame  al>ove  it,  all  facing  up  the  line  of  the 

at  Hartford  in  1642,  and  directions  were  issued  walk.     The  spinner,  having  wrapned  around 

that  hemp  seed  should  be  sown  '*  for  the  bet-  his  b(»dy  a  bundle  of  hemp,  the  miudle  portiutt 

ter  furnishing  the  river  with  conlage  towiurd  of  the   fibres  in  front  and  the  ends  behind, 

the  rigging  (»f  ships."    Inthe''Ui>tory  of  Penn-  draws  from  it  in  front  a  portion  sufllicient  iSor 

•vlvania  and   West  New  Jersey.''  by  Gabriel  making  a  yarn,  and  twi>tmg  this  in  his  fingcfi 

Thomas  d^mdon.  16UH),  nientitm  is  made  of  lio  attaches  the  end  to  one  of  the  whirls^  aDd 

the  large  and  curious  r()|»ewalks  in  Philadel-  walks  backward.     As  he  proceeds  the  fil*rca 

phia.  Several  of  which   were  owned   by  Mr.  are  continually  drawn  out  from  the  bundle,  the 

Joseph  WiliKix. — In  the  manufacture  of  roi>es  quantity  bein^  regulated  by  the  action  of  his 

the  same  gener:d  principles  are  involved  what-  hands,  one  of  them  pulling  forward  or  hoWag 

ever  fibre  is  used,  and  the  general  desi'ription  back  the  fibres  and  the  4)ther  cimipre.«sing  the 

of  the  process  of  making  hemp  roften  may  ap-  varn  as  it  passes  through  a  thick  WiH>llen  ckch 

ply  to  that  of  the  other  sorts  also.    The  flbres  !ield  around  it.     He  thus  endeavors  to  keep 

of  hemp  not  Averaging  more  than  8^  feet  in  the  thread  of  nniform  thickncsa  throoghooL 
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'  ipiiiiien  maj  thns  be  engaged  at  the  for  them  is  rapidl  j  increarfng.  By  the  new 
te  as  there  are  whirls  to  the  wheel  at  processes  the  bales  of  hemp  are  first  taken  to 
9f  the  walk.  To  keep  the  yarn  out  of  the  upper  story  of  the  factory,  where  they  are 
,  hooks  are  provided  on  the  under  side  open^,  and  a  quantity  is  taken  out  and  oiled 
ross  beams,  and  as  one  is  passed  the  and  carefully  laid  in  layers,  making  a  heap 
ierks  the  yam  up  to  make  it  catch  his  called  a  batch.  The  first  operation  is  to  scntcn 
ook.  Thus  it  is  held  suspended  when  this,  which  is  now  done  by  a  machine  consist- 
eached  the  end  of  the  walk.  There  ing  of  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet  diameter  and 
mers  fasten  their  ends  together  and  20  inches  width  of  face,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
a  over  a  stout  post  on  one  side,  also  cover.  Across  the  face  of  the  cylinder  are 
^m  together  with  a  piece  of  twine  a  fixed  rows  of  sheet  iron  plates  standing  edge- 
idvance  of  die  post  The  two  next  do  wise,  those  in  the  same  row  1^  inches  apart, 
),  and  thus  the  ends  come  to  be  all  col-  and  set  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  next  ad- 
-ound  this  post.  The  spinners  then  joining  rows.  The  front  end  of  the  sheets  is 
;e  each  a  new  yam  at  the  wheel  where  curved  and  is  6  inches  high,  the  back  end  nm- 
ed  the  first  one,  and  return  down  the  ning  down  to  a  point.  On  the  back  of  the 
they  came  up.  The  one  who  turned  machine  is  a  hole  through  the  cover  for  ad- 
wheel  detaches  the  ends  from  his  mitting  the  hemp,  and  on  the  opposite  end  is 
ind  securing  them  to  a  post  in  the  another  by  which  the  tow  is  thrown  out.  As 
y  that  they  were  attached  at  the  other  the  cylinder  rapidly  revolves,  a  workman,  hold- 
Y  of  the  widk,  he  runs  forward  throwing  ing  a  bundle  of  the  hemp  tightly  in  his  hand, 
IS  out  of  the  hooks  on  the  beams  to  a  lays  it  upon  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which  mn 
ir^e  hooks  in  the  posts  of  the  building  through  it  and  carry  off  the  tow.  He  then 
renient  height  above  the  ground  and  changes  ends  and  repeats  this,  when  the  hemp 
ime  side  with  the  two  end  posts.  The  is  hatchelled  and  ready  for  the  lapper.  The 
ocess  is  repeated  at  each  turn  of  the  scutcher  was  invented  by  Mr.  Salisbury  of 
until  800  or  400  yams  come  to  be  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  another  answering  the 
in  the  side  hooks,  when  they  are  called  same  purpose,  in  which  stout  curved  hackle 
id  arc  ready  for  the  next  process,  which  pins  were  substituted  for  the  sheets,  was  intro- 
^  the  yams,  unless  they  are  to  be  spun  duced  by  Mr.  Wall  of  Bushwick,  Long  island, 
nds  for  untarred  ropes,  known  as  white  The  lapper  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  of  6  or 
Sometimes  yarns  are  wound  off  upon  8  feet  diameter  and  2^  feet  width  of  flAce, 
iiey  are  spun,  and  thus  kept  until  the  armed  with  stout,  sharp-pointed  steel  pins  4 
IS  sufficient  for  warping,  which  is  the  inches  long  set  in  70  or  80  rows  across  the  &oe 
g  them  out  on  the  side  hooks  and  giv-  of  the  cylinder,  and  slanting  forward.  There 
em  a  slight  twist.  The  length  of  the  are  also  a  pair  of  feed  rollers  and  a  cylinder  of 
a  full-length  walk  is  not  less  than  200  2^  feet  diameter  formed  of  two  circular  cast 
or  1,200  feet. — Such  is  the  old  process,  iron  slotted  plates,  keyed  about  2  feet  apart 
>nimon  use  in  a  small  way,  for  obtain-  upon  an  iron  shaft.  In  each  of  tlie  slots  is  a 
threads  or  yams  of  which  ropes  are  strong  hackle  bar,  on  which  there  are  about 
td  untU  1820  all  the  cordage  made  in  84  gills;  and  these,  by  means  of  cam  plates 
id  States  was  the  product  of  hand  la-  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
V,  except  that  in  laying  up  the  strands  chine,  are  moved  so  that  the  hackles  enter 
e  horse  power  was  employed  at  one  the  hemp  as  it  comes  over  the  feed  rollers,  and 
le  walk  to  twist  these.  In  that  year  leave  it  as  it  is  taken  by  the  pins  of  the  large 
i  were  introduced  from  England  for  cylinder.  A  weighed  portion  of  hemp  is  m- 
the  yarns  already  spun  by  hand  into  troduced  and  run  up  on  the  cylinder,  wlien  the 
nd  ropes ;  and  this  was  the  only  inno-  machine  is  stopped,  and  a  workman  opening 
pon  the  hand  processes  until  1834,  the  front  of  the  cover  places  an  iron  bar  un- 
ichines  for  spinning  the  threads  were  der  the  roll  of  hemp,  and  reaching  the  end 
by  Mr.  Treadwell  in  Massachusetts,  draws  it  off  from  the  cylinder,  causing  this  to 
it  time  these  have  undergone  various  rotate  backward.  The  hemp  is  thus  obtained 
nent^,  and  are  now  so  far  perfected  in  a  long  bundle,  the  fibres  all  extended  alike, 
rope  manufacture  has  assumed  an  en-  This  is  next  taken  to  the  drawing  frame,  a 
w  character  and  importance.  The  strongly  made  machine  with  an  iron  frame 
IS  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  large  about  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high, 
ments,  and  are  conducted  more  like  sustaining  3  fiuted  heavy  iron  rollers,  which 
pinning,  with  powerful  machines  at-  mash  into  each  other  and  are  hea\ily  pressed 
hiefly  by  females.  The  character  of  together  with  levers  and  spiral  springs.  There 
1  cordage  has  improved  so  that  it  is  is  beside  a  pair  of  smaller  delivering  rollers 
to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  in-  geared  from  the  others  and  also  pressed  with 
he  British  provinces.  East  Indies,  and  levers  and  springs.  An  endless  chain  of  hackle 
idon  and  Liverpool.  The  American  bars  occupies  most  ofthe  length  of  the  machine, 
^  themselves  were  introduced  into  and  carries  the  hemp  forward  to  the  rolls,  the 
several  years  ago,  and  in  1860  into  fibres  being  pulled  through  the  bars  with  a 
ritain  and  Ireland,  where  the  demand  draft  made  to  vary  with  the  oharaoter  of  the 
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work  in  hand.    Tho  hemp  is  thus  drawn  ont  for  regulating  the  size  of  the  yam  is  connectcil 

into  a  sliver,  which  is  run  into  a  largo  tin  case  with  the  calender  rollers,  through  which  thf 

or  wooden  box ;  and  a  number  of  slivers  ac-  sliver  passes,  and  acts  upon  the  chain  of  gil 

cording  to  tho  weight  of  yam  to  be  made  bars  to  make  this  feed  faster  or  slower,  caunng 

are  put  over  a  second  drawing  frame,  dif-  a  less  or  greater  strain  upon  the  fibres  of  the 

fering  from  the  first  only  in  tho  fineness  of  sliver.    Under  the  calenaer  rollers  and  neir 

the  hackle:<.    The  sliver  passes  from  it  through  the  floor  runs  a  small  shaft  with  two  triple  ec- 

a  wooden  conductor  to  the  room  below,  whero  centrics  keyed  upon  it.    These  are  turned  whh 

are  the  jennies  or  spinning  frames.     Tlieso  small  grooves  on  their  circumference,  in  which 

machines,  which  have  efifected  tho  revolution  run  loosely  straps  with  long  fingers  attached  to 

in  rope  making,  were  adopted  some  years  ago  them.    The  fingers  push  ratchet  wheels  on 

in  the  cordage  factories  on  Long  island,  in  a  another  shaft  a  little  m  front^  and  thL«  shaft  bj 

much  let^s  perfect  form  than  they  now  have,  a  small  belt  carries  the  chain  of  gill  bars.    Ai 

A  mechanic  came  on  from  Boston  to  put  them  tlie  sliver  passes  between  tho  rollers,  any  thidk 

np  in  tho  works  of  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Cooper  portion  raises  the  iipper  one  and  tho  leren 

of  Brooklyn,  when  the  rope  makers  of  Long  which  press  on  it.    One  of  the  levers,  connect- 

island,  foreseeing  tho  effect  they  must  have  cd  with  a  lifter  beneath  the  eccentric  stn|Mi^ 

on  their  trade,  threw  tho  mechanic  into  a  tar  raises  these,  and  tlius  causes  the  ratchet  whtA 

kettle,  and  rode  him  on  a  rail  to  tho  ferry,  to  move  slowly  or  stop  altogether,  and  the 

throatening  to  kill  him  if  ho  returned.    Tho  same  effect  is  extended  to  the  chain.     Where 

machine  was  greatly  improved  about  18  years  tho  sliver  is  too  thin,  tho  lifler  drops  and  tbf 

Xby  a  mechanic  named  Montgomery  em-  eccentric  fingers  fall  into  a  smaller  ratchet 

yed  in  tho  works  of  tho  late  Mr.  Thursby  wheel,  and  by  this  speeds  up  the  chain,  and 

at  Williamsburg,  Long  island;  and  to  his  im-  again  brings  tho  yam  to  tho  desired  size.    Tht 

provements  the  very  perfect  machines  of  Messrs.  spinning  is  efiected  with  great  rupidity.  the 

Todd  and  Raflerty  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  chiefly  flyer  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  1.400  trnif 

owe  their  superiority,  which  is  recognized  by  in  a  minute.     One  girl  tending  5  l^obbins  s|>in» 

their  general  adoption  in  the  principal  works  about  1,100  lbs.  of  yarn  every  day,  or  92.'i  lb*, 

in  tho  United  States,  and  recently  in  Europe,  of  fine  yam,  or  VoO  to  800  lbs.  of  very  fine 

The  object  to  bo  attained  in  the  jenny  is  tho  yam;  she  is  paid  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  for 

rapid  spinning  of  tho  sliver  into  a  yam,  and  the  very  fine  11  cents.    This  is  tho  result  of 

at  the  same  time  feeding  it  faster  or  slower  actualoperations,  taken  from  the  factory  boob, 

according  to  the  size  of  the  sliver,  so  as  to  running  for  a  number  of  days ;  but  it  is  proba- 

produce  an  even  yarn,  and  then  win<ling  this  bly  with  tho  uso  of  hemp  of  tho  very  best 

upon  Ixjbbins.    Each  frame,  for  convenience  quality,  which  not  only  works  with  greater 

or  tending,  is  double,  each  portion  being  a  du-  ease  but  also  weighs  most.    Tlio  mannfacturvn 

Slicate  of  the  other  and  run  by  its  own  driv-  of  the  machines  count  one  scutclier,  one  Upper, 
ig  belt.  Tliey  are  from  8^  to  9  feet  long,  two  drawing  frames,  and  5  jennies  as  a  set,  and 
between  2^  and  3  feet  wide,  and  about  tlio  estimate  that  this  will,  with  the  labor  of  3  mrn 
aame  height.  They  are  arrangeil  in  rows  along  and  6  girls  or  boys,  produce  1.250  Ib^  of 
tho  room,  a  single  room  sometimes  <-ontaining  Xo.  20  yarn  in  10  hours  as  a  fair  average.— 
100  frames.  A  female  attendant  ItMiks  after  The  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  yanw 
2^  frames  or  5  bobbins,  keeping  the  supply  of  are  converted  into  rope,  have  long  been  in 
sliver  full,  seeing  that  it  is  regularly  fed,  and  general  use  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
replacing  the  bobbins  as  tliey  get  full.  Tho  For  making  tarred  roi>e,  the  first  process  if 
■liver,  collected  in  cans,  is  brought  to  eaeh  to  tar  tho  yams.  A  large  number  of  reels  ai 
frame,  and  a  ]>ortion  being  laid  on  the  endless  they  come  from  the  jennies  are  set  in  a  frame 
chain  of  small  gill  bars  which  carries  it  along,  so  as  to  bo  ea^ly  unwound,  an<l  tho  ends  are 
tho  end  is  passed  between  a  ]>air  of  calender  passed  each  through  its  own  hole  in  a  guidt 
rollers,  one  of  which  is  gnxived  and  one  plate  over  ono  end  of  a  large  trough  of  co|h 
tongued,  and  thenre  through  a  flyer  by  which  i)er  or  iron  called  the  tar  kettle,  wliicH  con- 
it  is  twist  id,  and  the  yarn  wound  iiiMtn  tho  tains  tar  kej>t  by  a  fire  beneath  ot  the  tempera- 
bobbin  inside  <»f  it.  Theflver  is  formeu  of  two  ture  of  boiling  water.  The  yarns  are  all  made 
circular  ends  connected  by  two  arms,  and  to  pass  through  guides  ]daced  uvut  the  botton 
UfKHi  one  of  the  ends  is  keyed  a  small  pulley,  of  the  trough,  ono  at  each  end,  thenco  up  the 
whicli  is  driven  by  a  drum  beneath.  The  bob-  further  end  and  through  holes  in  another  plate 
bin  in-^ide  of  the  flvir  runs  hnisidy  ui>on  a  long  ^by  which  the  excess  of  tar  taken  up  is  acraped 
spindle,  and  is  iuowmI  back  and  forth  on  this  by  off.  The  yams  may  then  either  be  collected 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  wliich  connect  it  together  in  sufficient  number  for  a  strand  in  a 
with  tlie  flvvr.  The  i»iu  rack  is  attached  to  a  register  tube,  where  they  undergi>  a  partial  pre** 
tube  whieh  runs  looaicly  on  the  s])indle  and  sure  and  twisting,  or  they  are  wound  up  again 
paS'iC'^  through  the  end  of  the  tlyer.  On  tho  eaeh  on  it  sown  reel  to  be  after  ward  usinl  as  coo- 
end  of  this  tube  wliiih  is  inside  the  flyer  is  venient.  Whenever  the  yarns  are  bn»ught  to- 
fized  a  small  plate  witli  a  little  e.itcli  riveted  to  got  her  to  be  twisted  into  a  strand,  tho  proper 
it,  which  SiTves  to  hold  back  the  bol>bin  that  numl>er  for  3  separate  strands  are  attactied  to 
it  may  take  up  thu  yam.    The  arrangement  as  umny  spindles,  which  are  affixed  to  a 
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^st  esn  be  dnwn  the  whole  length  of 
»vAlky  the  rope  hy  which  it  is  drawn 
the  machinerj  it  carries  to  be  kept  in 
and  a  strong  tension  to  be  kept  npon 
nds.  The  rams  are  let  ont  as  required 
e  end  of  the  walk  at  which  the  spinning 
ioed«  The  machine  having  traversed  the 
»f  the  walk,  the  8  strands  are  left  behind 
^  along  npon  the  stake  heads  and  pins 
Jie  poets  of  the  boilding,  npon  which 
ve  teen  thrown  by  the  man  attending 
i  machines  for  twisting  the  strands  and 
ig  these  into  rope  are  of  varioas  forms, 
are  too  complicated  to  be  described 
drawings.  Thej  are  specially  design- 
Lve  the  rei^nired  twist  and  maintain  a 
train  opon  the  rope.  As  this  is  com- 
It  is  woond  npon  reels,  from  which  it 
id  off  in  the  form  of  coils,  which  being 
r  tied  together  are  ready  for  the  market 
dage  mannfactnred  for  the  British  navy 
:ed  by  a  colored  worsted  thread  Intro- 
n  the  centre  of  each  strand ;  and  every 
idon  of  strands  or  rope  is  distinguished 
rolJAr  jam  in  its  centre.  Ropes  are  des- 
as  to  size  by  their  circamference,  and  as 
b  by  fathoms.  Their  weight  and  strength 
th  the  quality  of  the  hemp  and  method 
ifictare.  The  following  table,  prepared 
jLodrew  Smith,  a  famous  English  maker 
ropes,  is  usually  referred  to  as  authority 
a  points.  A  later  and  more  complete 
also  ^ven  at  the  close  of  this  article : 
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ling  and  some  other  purposes  ropes  are 
les  made  flat  by  laying  several  small 
de  by  side  and  securing  them  together 
ng  or  other  method.  To  insure  their 
It  it  is  essential  that  the  ropes  should 
■nately  of  right  and  of  left  hand  twists. 
ldArt*s  patented  process  the  ropes  thus 
ether  pass  horizontally  through  a  steam- 
box,  in  which  they  are  softened  by  the 
if  the  heat  upon  the  tar.  They  then 
xjn^h  a  sort  of  box  just  adapted  to  their 
id  in  a  table  and  open  at  the  ends.  In 
a  are  holes  through  which  steel  piercers 
^  straight  awls  are  forced  by  machin- 
letrating  entirely  through  the  several 
one  piercer  alternately  from  each  side. 
;  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  op- 
one  standing  on  each  side,  and  the 
which  is  itself  sometimes  a  rope  half 
thick,  is  drawn  through  and  tightened, 
e  elaaticity  has  been  imparted  to  ropes 


by  introdncing  threads  of  caontchooo  with  the 
hemp ;  the  particular  use  of  such  ropes  is  for 
the  anchors  or  grapnels  of  balloons,  and  their 
effect  is  to  materially  lessen  the  jerk  when 
these  catch  and  hold  the  balloon  fast — ^The  rope 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  now  aJmost 
exclusively  conducted  by  a  few  large  houses  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Those  in  Massachusetts  are  J.  Nickerson  and 
CO.,  and  Sewall,  Day,  and  co.,  of  B<»ton ;  the 
Plymouth  cordage  company  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  New  Bedford  cordage  company  of  New  Bed- 
ford. In  New  York,  the  factories  of  Lawrence, 
Waterbnry,  and  co.,  and  William  Wallas  sona^ 
at  Williamsburg,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
coimtry.  At  Brooklyn  is  the  factory  of  Tucker, 
Oooper,  and  co.,  and  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  in 
New  York  bay,  are  the  works  of  tne  Elizabeth- 
port  cordage  company.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
two  factories  of  Weaver,  Fitler,  and  co.  produce 
from  2,000  to  8,000  tons  of  rope  per  annum ; 
and  those  of  Sproat,  Mclntyre,  and  co.  consume 
about  50  bales  of  jute  hemp  a  week  in  the 
mannfactore  of  lines  and  small  ropes  of  i  to  1 
inch  circumference.  There  are  numerous  other 
small  establishments,  which  altogether  do  not 
make  i  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 
Cotton  rope  is  manufactured  at  a  number  of 
&ctorie8  in  the  southern  states,  and  also  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Norwich,  Conn.  The 
material  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  hemp, 
lacking  its  strength  and  durability.  It  retain* 
moisture  when  once  wet,  and  is  liable  to  soon 
rot. — Wire  ropes  were  originally  made  about 
the  year  1831  for  use  at  the  mines  in  the  Harts 
mountains;  and  public  attention  in  England 
was  first  directed  to  their  excellent  qualities  for 
this  application  in  1838.  Their  superiority  to 
hempen  ropes  was  said  to  consist  in  their  much 
greater  lightness  for  the  same  strength,  and 
greater  durability  when  subjected  to  the  pecu- 
liar causes  of  destruction  common  to  mines,  as 
running  through  muddy  waters,  frequent  rub- 
bing upon  rough  surfaces,  and  the  constant 
wear  npon  pulleys.  The  manufacture  was 
soon  undertaken  in  England,  and  was  very 
successfully  prosecuted,  especially  under  the 
patents  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith.  The  use  of  the 
ropes  too  was  eirtended  to  the  standing  rigging 
of  ships,  to  the  drawing  of  trains  upon  rail- 
ways by  stationary  engines,  and  to  varioua 
other  purposes.  At  many  of  the  mines  they 
were  successfully  introduced,  excepting  in 
Cornwall,  where  as  late  as  the  year  1851  the 
use  of  one  was  first  permitted  at  the  Tresaveon 
mine,  and  the  novel  material  was  regarded 
with  great  distrust.  In  their  less  weight, 
bulk,  and  cost,  and  greater  durability,  they  were 
found  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  for 
the  standing  rigging  of  ships  over  ropes  of 
hemp,  and  they  were  soon  adopted  for  this 
purpose  upon  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  and  also  in  the  mercantile  marine  ser- 
vice, till  in  1857  it  is  stated  that  three  fourths 
of  all  the  ships  rigged  at  Liverpool  were  pro- 
vided with  standing  rigging  of  this  character. 
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The  application  of  the  material  to  Rospenrioa 
bridges  and  to  electric  cables  pavo  greatly  in- 
oreastd  importance  to  wire  rope,  and  the 
inannfacturc  became  verj  eitenaive  under  the 
Hcverol  patented  procesBcs,  By  that  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Smith  the  wirea  are  supplied  from 
bobbinn,  n-hirh  arc  mounted  in  frames  set  be- 
tween the  periphcricB  of  two  large  Bii-anned 
horizontal  rinp",  ono  set  several  feet  above  the 
other,  and  tofretlier  forming;  a  itort  of  cylindrical 
cage.  Upon  the  bottom  of  the  central  axis  ia 
filed  a  xpiir  wheel  by  which  the  cnKO  is  made 
to  revolve,  nod  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical 
asia  of  each  bobbin  frame  is  connected  with 
the  central  axia  by  a  spur  wheel  peoriug,  re- 
volving witii  it.  The  bobbin  framca  thus  re- 
volve on  their  own  axca  while  (hey  are  carried 
at  tlio  snmo  time  ronnd  the  central  axis.  The 
wirea  pass  up  over  the  cs^,  and  at  some  height 
above  being  collected  in  a  strand,  this  is  at 
the  same  time  twisted,  and  is  carried  over  ft 
pulley  above  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  thence 
down  to  the  reebi  u|>on  wliich  it  is  wonnd. 
In  the  United  Statca  wire  ropes  were  first  em- 
ployed for  the  inclined  planes  upon  the  earlier 


Adopted  in  sunte  of  tbi-  cullierie!<  in  Penn^iylvi 
nis  and  for  the  siispeiision  bridpes  in  different 
I)arts  f)f  the  country.  Iiiiprovi'menls  were  in- 
troduced in  the  iiinnufuctiire  by  Vr.  John  A. 
Roeblinp,  who  produceil  at  hie  works  at  Tren- 
ton, S.  J.,  the  great  cables  for  tlio  fluapension 
bridfie  ho  ctin>4rncted  at  Niagara,  each  of 
which  is  10  incites  in  iliameter.  containing  7 
atrands,  eocli  strand  having  G20  wires  of  No. 
9  wire  gauge.  The  aggregate  stri'ngth  of  tlie 
whob  4  cnblt-s  is  about  23,8T8.40li  lbs.  For 
(bis  manu&ctiire  the  very  best  iron  is  selected. 
and  the  bars  are  drown  down  at  a  welding  heat 
to  wire  of  about  i  inch  diameter.  This  is  then 
dcaned  in  warm  water  acidalatcd  with  a  littlo 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  being  coated  witli  a  jiaiito 
of  rye  Hour,  it  is  drawn  through  a  sureession 
of  hi'iles  in  a  wire  plate  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  IhiokneM  cif  K<>.  Q,  when  it  is  annealed  by 
heating  fn>m  5  to  A  hours,  and  is  then  clennc'l 
and  drawn  di>vrn  again  until  it  is  of  the  re- 
quired di-pree  <if  tinenew".  In  general  the 
ropes  nrc  niailo  of  xtrands,  each  of  wliich  has 
8,  7,  or  19  wiri'S,  the  roiK-s  having  either  9, 
49,  or  in3  wire*.  The  important  considera- 
tion* in  Inying  tlicm  u|i  are  to  kecji  an  equal 
tension  in  nil  the  wires,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  twiste<l  ns  tliey  are  laid  into  strands,  and 
that  the  Htrnnds  al^i  shonlil  be  ciinolly  free 
from  twist  on  they  are  laid  into  nipos.  Wiro 
rone*  nrc  e.-isily  ni'iir<,-d  at  the  ends  by  a  inc- 
tndle  HM-ket  varinu^y  fastemil  to  it:  and  in 
similar  nielh<>«lii,  hook  devices,  tiirn-hiicklcs, 
or  other  similar  a|>[icnilagcs  are  attached  to  tho 
»ndK.  and  oene  for  fudlitaiing  tlic  tightening 
of  the  rofH-H  when  they  arc  en]|iloyeiI  for  stand- 
ing rigging  and  other  purposes  rcpiiring  oc<'a- 
•innnl  shortening  or  lengthening.  Afire  roiies 
are  vpliced  wilhont  difficulty.    Steel  wire  iia* 
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also  been  applied  to  the  numn&ctim  of  rapn 
The  following  table  of  the  relative  atrengtfctf 
the  several  kinds  of  rope  is  Au-tuahed  inaUi 

English  pablication : 
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RORIC  FIGURES  (Fr.>i;ur(»r(irijti«i,ftfl« 
Lat.  rn#,  dew),  a  nomo  ap(died  to  certain  «■ 
rioiis  images  rendered  manifest  upon  brealhla| 
on  polished  solid  surfaces,  when  theae  have  be«i 
previously  exposed  to  contact  or  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  oliji-ets  thus  represented,  and  uniallf 
at  the  s.tinc  time  acted  u]K>n  by  light.  bcaL  or 
electricity.  The  singularity  of  the;:*  phenon- 
ena  is,  that  they  consist  usually  in  the  pn^ 
duction  at  the  first  of  n  sort  of  latent  or  iiiTU- 
ble  image,  but  which  may  afterward  be  derd- 
oped  or  brought  out.  S(>niewbat  in  the  manav 
of  photographv.  l>r.  J.  W.  Draper,  in  tbt 
'■  Philoaopbicaf  Magazine"  for 8ept.  I«40,  men- 
tioned  certain  facts  going  to  sliow  that  an  in- 
sensil>]e  molecular  change  may  be  made  to  take 
place  in  the  Hnrfa<'e  of  iHKlies ;  and  among  then 
henamed  the  following  instance,  as  long  known; 
"That  if  a  I'iece  of  very  cold  clear  gla»,  or. 
what  is  better,  a  cold  polished  metallic  T*itt- 
tor.  lias  a  little  object,  such  as  a  niece  of  metal, 
laid  on  it.  and  the  surface  be  breathed  arm 
once,  the  otiject  being  then  carefully  renM>T(4. 
as  often  us  yon  breathe  on  it  again,  a  vpectiri 
imago  of  it  [the  object]  may  K-  Keen :  and  tUi 
plienomenon  mov  be  esliibit«l  for  many  dajl 
after  tlic  first  tniA  is  made."  MOscr.  of  KAnl^ 
berg,  however,  first  distinctly  callvtl  Btt«ntiM 
to  these  figures ;  bis  statement  through  IL 
Regnanlt  to  the  French  academy  in  July.  IBU, 
being  to  the  elfect  that  generally,  when  tw« 
liodies  ere  sufSciently  near,  they  imprcas  thrfr 
images  uiK)n  eacli  other :  or.  as  he  elst-wliert 
slates,  if  a  surfaci'  Jias  been  touched  in  any 
parts  by  any  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
I>recipitating  all  rajwrs,  these  adhering  to  or 
eombioing  with  it  on  thoae  apota,  differantlr 
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hat  thej  do  on  others.    Mdser  inferred  plates,  and  breathing  on  these,  bronght  out 

e  iacu  that  there  is  a  latent  light^  as  figures  of  the  traces  of  the  spark.    But  if  he 

latent  heat :  and  that  bodies  radiate  first  cleaned  the  glass  bj  boiliiig  in  nitric  acid 
ight,  even  in  complete  darkness.  Write  and  washing  in  ammonia,  or  employed  plati- 
irr,  blont  wooden  point,  a  coil  of  paper,  nam  foil  clean  enough  tp  fire  gas^  or  firesh 
»  or  any  solid  that  does  not  scratch  or  mica  surfaces  obtained  hj  splitting  for  the  oc- 
n  a  clean  surface  of  glass,  or  on  any  casion,  no  figures  appeared  after  applying  the 
1  solid ;  no  visible  trace  may  appear ;  electric  spark.  Earsten  concludes  that  sur- 
atbe  on  the  earfacej  and  the  parts  that  faces  show  figures  after  the  electric  discharges 
»uohed  will  alone  condense  the  breatb,  only  when  they  have  previously  become 
will  condense  it  much  more  completely  **  weathered  '^  over  with  minute  depositions  of 
>  didfercntly  from,  other  parts,  and  the  fatty  and  other  organic  matters ;  the  spark 
&rs  traced  become  visible  in  lines  of  burning  these  off  along  certain  lines,  which 
e.  Or,  breathe  upon  a  surface,  trace  then  behave  differently  from  the  other  parts  to 
id  thtrn  dry  it ;  breathing  upon  it  again,  moisture  and  to  light  This  doubtless  explains 
ires  will  reappear.  To  these  appear-  some  of  the  figures  due  to  electricity,  as  does 
txe  name  of  MOser^s  images  has  been  the  supposition  of  Fizeau  some  of  those  oo- 
whlle  s*>me  German  writers  term  them  casioned  by  heat.  The  latter  considers  that 
'^yirer,,  breath-figures;  and  Mr.  Grove  most  surfaces  are  slightly  coated  with  fatty  or 
&i;^matcd  them  as  ''molecular  impres-  organic  matters,  and  that  during  proximitj 
t  name  truly  expressing  the  nature  of  these  are  transferred  in  minute  quantity  to  the 
d  pr«>p«3rtion  only  of  the  cases.  Place  receiving  sur&ces.  It  is  known  that  mercurial 
>n  a  clean  looking-glass,  and  leave  both  vapor  condenses  in  a  manner  visibly  different 
le  time  in  the  sun  ;  removing,  and  on  a  sur&ce  already  soiled  or  exposed  to  vapor, 
1^  gently  on  the  glass,  a  ouite  distinct  however  slightly.  But  there  are  instances  that 
>f  the  coin  will  appear.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  appear  to  be  covered  by  neither  of  these  suppo- 
4  similar  effects  by  heat ;  and  he  as-  sitions,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
:he  phenomena  directly  to  thermic  some  actual  change  in  the  molecular  constito- 
thoojrh  he  seems  to  claim  also  (what  tion  of  bodies,  aSffecting  their  subsequent  be- 
<\rQt  investigators  deny  the  necessity  havior  toward  the  physical  forces.  If  we 
Ivanic  infiuence,  his  results  being  best  modify  Karsten's  experiment,  by  placing  8  or 
le  metals  used  were  electrical  opposites,  10  plates  beneath  the  coin,  and  afterward 
ihe  impressing  object  was  larger.  He  mercurialize  the  upper  surfaces  of  all  the 
in  a  well  polished  copper  plate,  too  hot  plates,  the  figures  appear  upon  them  all,  but 
Adled,  coins  and  medals  of  gold,  silver,  more  fdntly  as  the  surfaces  were  further  ro- 
an i  copper,  and  allowed  the  whole  to  moved.  Electrical  discharges  render  evident 
moving  the  objects,  exposing  the  plate  impressions  long  apparently  obliterated  by 
rAr*<>r  of  mercury,  and  wiping  off  any  polishing,  thus  showing  that  these  could  not 
eren:  mercury,  he  found  that  the  coins  have  b^n  superficial  merely.  The  surfaces 
le  impressions  on  the  surface  that  were  may  be  impressed  in  the  dark,  and  without 
in  the  order  above  given,  those  of  the  known  change  of  temperature.  Near  a  pol- 
L  silver  most  so ;  and  these  were  per-  ished  silver  plate  fix  one  of  glass,  painted 
Whatever  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  black,  with  characters  scratched  through  tliis 
TDAj  be,  the  parts  of  any  device  affect  coating,  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  some  days; 
ftce  to  which  they  are  near,  according  or  place  a  lattice-work  before  polished  granite 
tlAlive  proximity  of  the  projecting  and  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour ;  the  images  can  in 
id  portions.  By  exposure  over  night,  he  either  case  be  afterward  developed.  The  elec- 
i  a  very  distinct  image  of  the  grain  of  trie  images  are  not  easily  obliterated  by  ordi- 
jhced  at  more  than  half  an  inch  distance  nary  means  of  washing  and  rubbing.  Mr. 
e  receiving  plate ;  and  so,  images  are  Hunt,  observinfr  that  black  substances  in  case 
obtained  with  objects  \  inch  from  the  of  heat  leave  the  strongest  impressions,  ap- 

a  very  good  plan  is,  with  the  object  on  plied  this  fact,  in  an  art  which  he  named  ther- 

:  near  the  plate,  to  place  both  on  the  mography,   to  the   copying   of  prints,  cuts, 

lece  over  a  fire,  the  ascending  heat  ra-  writing,  d^.,  the  impression  obtained  on  amal- 

bcing  thrown  back  from  the  object,  pamated  copper  being  treated  with  mercury  to 

ctina  the  polished  body.  See  the  chap-  develop  the  light,  and  with  iodine  for  the  dark 

"Thermography*'  in  R.  Hunt^s  *'Pho-  spaces.    The  art  in  this  form  has  not  been 

j^  I  republished  in  New  York,  1852).  practically  introduced.    Breguet,  the  celebrat- 

placrea  a  medal  on  a  glass  plate,  rest-  ed  Parisian  watchmaker,  found  inscriptions  on 

Kie  of  metal  (a  coin  on  a  looking-glass  the  inner  case  of  a  watch  reproduced  on  the 

with  amalgam  may  be  used),  and  al-  inner  surface  of  the  outer  case :  and  engineers 

.  few  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine  observe  examples  in  which  the  near  surfaces 

on  the  medal :  removing,  the  image  is  of  parts  of  machines  become  visibly  impressed 

;  oat  by  vafK>r  of  mercury,  iodine,  or  the  one  on  the  other.     Without  doubt  these  are 

ath.    Some  years  previous.  Riess  had  instances  of  mere  transfer  of  material ;  and  a 

£«d  electric  sparks  on  glass  and  mica  sort  ofprinting,  due  to  such  transfer  during  long 
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contact,  is  obvionsl  j  the  explanation  of  rach  or  8  rnnning  in  a  course  on  eitlier  aide  to  tkc 

cases  as  those  of  the  images  which  picture  fra-  edge.  These  evanescent  figures,  or  iheir  tran^ 

mers  find  impressed  on  glass  or  paper  with  which  tlie  breath  develops,  that  on  the  positive  aie 

a  print  has  been  long  in  contigaity.    Photo-  being  stronger.     It  is  inferred  that  the  §m 

graphic  negatives  or  positives  sonietinics  pro-  ramifications  are  feelers,  so  to  speak,  put  forth 

duce  latent  impressions  on  paper,  or  through  it  in  advance  of  tlie  actual  discharge,  and  findiH 

on  sensitive  surfaces  with  which  thev  arc  laid  for  it  tlie  line  of  least  resistance.  The  clecCrid 

awav;  and  a  sensitized  plate  from  whicli  one  pic-  traces  are  bolieviKi  to  present  a  near  reiCB- 

ture  had  been  apparently  discharged,  receiving  bianco  to  the  actual  path  and  behavior  of  tki 

a  second,  has  had  the  two  pictures  then  devel-  discharge  of  what  is  called  chain  ligbtBfa| 

oped  on  the  same  field.    These  and  similar  phc-  through  the  air ;  and  the  advance  lines  of  tlM 

nomena  must  bo  explained  on  simply  chemical  charge  are  supiH)sed  to  explain  that  sensitk^ 

princijiles.    Mr.  C.  A.  Seely,  of  Kew  York,  an-  as  of  cobwebs  over  the  face,  felt  just  befai^ 

nounced  to  the  ])hotographical  society  of  that  or  even  without,  a  lightning  stroke,  and  H 

city,  at  its  meeting  on  June  13, 1859,  the  remark-  qnently  by  persons  on  shipboard.    Not  tlM 

able  facts,  that  a  sheet  ofsensitive  paper,  having  least  singular  among  the  coses  of  molceda 

been  enclosed  between  several  folds  of  a  ]>rinted  impression,  if  true,  are  those  of  the  Tisible  im 

circular,  and  left  within  a  book,  of  course  in  ages  occasionally  reported  as    being  fond 

the  dark,  for  about  a  week,  impressi(ms  l>ecame  during  a  fia^h  of  lightning,  and  by  a  sort  d 

visible  on  both  sides  of  the  sheot,  and  the  print-  electrical  photography,  in  the  epidennit  of  tti 

ing  on  both  sides  of  two  or  more  folds  of  the  human  body  or  of  leaves  of  trees.     FraaUh 

circular  became  superposed  on  the  sensitive  in  1786,  mentioned  a  case  aa  having  oecvni 

paper,  that  of  more  distant  fi>lds  bf  ing  some-  20  years  before,  in  which  the  exact  repreMi 

times  the  more  distinct,  and  usually  n(»t  on  tat  ion  of  a  tn^e  opposite  was  found  oa  tb 

their  own,  but  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  sen-  breast  of  a  man  struck  by  lightning.    M.  Poq 

sitive  sheet.    Some  of  these  facts  have  not  yet  of  Havana,  has  collected  many  statemenU  a 

been  explained.     Mr.   Grove,   at  the  fishing  this  kind,  in  which  the  image  of  a  tree,  era 

ground  of  M.  Seguin,  observed  peculiar  s])Ots  some  part  of  one,  of  a  horse  shoe  at  nuiTthfi 

on  some  trout^  and  plaining  freshly  caught  fish  of  a  fiower,  &c.,  was  impressed   on  certri 

with  a  serratiKl  leaf  on  each  side  in  the  sun,  parts  of  the  body;  and  one  in  Cuba,  in  185S,« 

found  that>,  after  a  while,  that  on  the  sunned  an  image  of  certain  pine  trees  being  formed  • 

side  had  impressed  its  image  on  the  skin  of  the  some  leaves  of  iK>plar.  |  of  a  niilo  distant,  II  i 

fish,  while  that  in  the  dark  had  not.    Grove  certain  that  the  electric  light  aboands  in  tt 

ex]>erimented  also  by  placing  paper  with  let-  chemical  ravs ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat  some  mA 

tcrscut  in  it  between  glass  plates,  making  these  stance  in  the  epidermis  renders  it  a  sensith 

with  sheets  of  tin  foil  into  a  linden  apparatus,  body :  and  further,  that  theso  rays^  focaHM 

and  electrifying  for  a  few  hcconds  with  a  Kuhm-  on  the  instant  by  some  spherule  of  water,  ft! 

korff  coil ;  then,  breathing  on  the  inner  sur-  ing  or  fixed,  and  in  proper  position.  mikT  ^ 

faces  of  the  glass,  images  of  the  letters  appear-  directed  on  the  surface  with  an  intensity  M 

ed ;  or  by  exiM>sure  to  hydrofiuoric  acid,  these  abling  them  to  act  unimpeded  throndi  tt 

were  permanently  etched.      Pouring  over  a  really  porous  garments,  just  as  a  sharp  titth  I 

plate  holding  this  latent  image  a  film  of  iodized  fiuntly   visible   by    penetration    through  tt 

collodion,  and  treating  as  for  a  photograph,  closed  eyelids.     Admitting  this,  however,  ■ 

exposing  to  dififiised  daylight,  another  image,  developing  agent  for  the  picture  appears;  m 

also  insensible,  was  by  the  consequent  action  the  explanation,  like  the  circunastance,  w^ 

on  liirht  induced  in  the  collodion  film ;  and  this  be  mentioned  as  curious,  rather  than  as  asM 

being  dried,  removed,  and  submitted  to  devel-  tained.    The  number  and  variety  of  the  wif 

oping  agents,  the  insensible  molecular  change  known  in  which  the    luminous,  actinic,  m 

by  which  characters  were  impressed  on  tlie  thennal  rays,  as  well  as  electric  pertnrbalkl 

glass  by  electricity  was  finally  rendered  mani-  and  discharge,  are  capable  of  modifying  tb 

fest  by  visibility  of  the  imago  in  the  film.    A  condition,  and  doubtless  the  molecular  coHl) 

recent  statement  has  anpeared,  to  the  efl^H't  that  tutitm  of  bodies,  have  l>een  since  the  tiasfll 

the  breath  figurc-t  could  not  be  developed  dur-  the  announcements  by  I)ra])er  and  Moser  eoi 

ing  warm,  humid  weather,  in  June,  185U;  and  tinually  on  the  increase;  until  we  are  at  leflgli 

that,  on  an  impressed  surface,  the  breath  of  led  to  admit  that  many  or  all  of  these  agted 

ditTerent  ]>ers<>ns  deposits  ditVerently,  or  of  tho  must  modify  molecularly  all  l>odies  subjecti 

same  person  at  ditVerent  times,  depending  on  to  their  infiuence,  and  in  turn  their  subssqmi 

the  time  elapsing  since  n  meal,  the  kind  of  behavior  to  many  of  the  physical  forces.    (8l 

food,  and  the  state  of  the  health.     Tlte  same  FLronEscRNCE,  PiiosriioRRSc'ENCB,  and  Paoiw 

writer  states  that  if  a  spark  fr(»m  a  small,  well  RArnr.)     Finally,  it  appears  no  longer  neea 

charged  Leyden  jar  be,  by  the  knob  and  a  dis-  sary,  with  Moser,  to  a^^cribe  these  acticins  1 

charger,  directed  to  tlie  sides  of  a  carefully  latent  light;  nor  with  Ilerschel,  to  claim  an 

cleaned  plate  of  glass  about  4  inches  square,  culiar  heat  or  set  of  **  parathermio  rays;**  M 

and  nearer  to  one  side,  the  spark  will  ramify  simply  to  regard  them  as  all  re<lucible.  whc 

in  fine  lines  on  tho  glass,  but  mainly  collect  properly  understtKKl,  to  efivcts  of  certain 

itself  into  one  trunk,  sometimes  dividing  into  2  known  physical  agencies. 
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RQU  AL,  the  lArrat  of  the  whale  family,  whalemen^s  snoeesa.    The  naiial  rate  of  awim- 

gnished   from  the  Greenland   or  right  ming  is  ahoat  12  miles  an  hoar ;  thej  are  hold, 

»  {bal^na  myHieeUu,  linn.)  hj  the  pres-  hnt   not  revengelfbl  or  mischievous,  though 

>f  a  dorsal  fin,  and  hj  nearly  parallel  Ion-  like  other  whales  they  will  often  attack  and 

inAl  folds  extending  between  the  arches  destroy  a  boat  when  their  mates  or   yonng 

ft  lower  jaw,  from  the  under  lip  along  the  are  wounded.    The  Greenlanders   some^es 

and  abdomen.     The   name  rorqual  is  take  small  specimens  by  following  in  their 

>d  frt  »m  a  Norwegian  name  which  means  canoes,  and  throwing  so  many  lances  that  Uie 

Je  witli  folds  ;^*  the  genus  was  named  animal  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  they  are  also 

^/>f^ra  by  Lao^pcde  in  1804;  the  whalemen  occasionally  stranded  in  their  pursuit  of  her- 

0  it  the  names  of  razorback  and  finback,  ring  and  other  fish  into  shallow  water  on  a 
)  are  no  teeth,  und  the  baleen  or  whale-  retreating  tide.  In  a  skeleton  78  feet  long,  the 
is  Tery  short.    The  largest  species  is  the  head  was  21,  and  the  vertebral  column  57  feet ; 

northern  rorqual  (B.  boops^  ilem.),  prob-  there  were  7  cervicals  and  13  dorsals,  the  long- 

the  most  bulky  and  powerful  of  living  est  rib  (the  6th)  11  feet  long;  the  bodies  of 

ds.    The  head  is  about  \  the  length  of  the  larger  vertebrte  were  14  inches  in  diameter, 

lody.  which  is  longer,  more  slender,  and  and  6  to  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  transverse 

cylindrical  than  in  the  right  whale ;  the  processes ;  the  skull  in  some  parts  had  a  ver- 

er  is  much  thinner,  rarely  exceeding  6  tical  thickness  of  more  than  3  feet  In  a  female 

s.  on  which  account,  and  also  because  the  95  feet  long,  the  head  was  22  and  the  lower 

1  b  of  comparatively  little  value,  the  jaw  25  feet  long,  and  the  weight  of  the  skele- 
>men  rarely  attack  this  bold,  restless,  and  ton  85  tons.  Tliis,  with  the  Mediterranean 
rful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  The  head  rorqual  (mentioned  below)  and  other  species, 
iat  that  the  longest  baleen  platen  seldom  Gray  places  in  a  dbtinct  genus  physalus,  thoogh 
ire  4  feet ;  there  are  many  hundred  plates,  without  very  satisfactory  generic  characters, 
ling  toward  the  sides  mere  bristles ;  the  Tlie  lesser  rorqual,  considered  by  Bell  as  the 
-ior  arch  of  the  palate  is  large  enough  to  young  of  the  greater,  was  mode  into  a  separate 

a  man,  though  the  opening  of  the  oesoph-  species  by  Dr.  Knox  with  the  specific  name  of 

ronld  not  allow  any  thing  larger  than  a  minor,  and  is  the  B,  rostrata  (Gray).  It  attains 

3  pass ;  the  sieve  is  coarser  and  the  swal-  a  length  of  25  feet,  and  has  15  fewer  vertebne 

irgcr  than  in  the  right  whale,  indicating  than  the  preceding  species ;  the  baleen  is  short 

lUy  different  kind  of  food,  the  rorqual  and  white,  the  folds  of  the  throat  rosy,  and  the 

ring  not  only  medus®  and  crustaceans,  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pectorals  is  mark- 

nmen^e  numbers  of  herring,  pilchards,  ed  with  a  white  spot.    It  frequents  the  rocky 

a.  haddock,  and  cod ;  Desmoulms  states  bays  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Norway 

00  pK»d-sized  cod,  and  a  great  quantity  and  Iceland,  sometimes  descending  to  lower 

thai^s,  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  latitudes ;   it  feeds  on  the  arctic  salmon  and 

le  indi\ndual.    The  longitudinal  folds  of  other  fish  ;  it  is  very  active  and  rarely  attacked, 

ider  surface  vary  in  width  from  \  inch  to  though  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in  northern 

les.  and  allow  of  the  distention  necessary  climates ;  the  oil  is  also  very  delicate,  and 

d  the  water  containing  its  prey,  which  is  forms  an  important  article  of  the  Icelandic 

ed  through  the  baleen  during  the  shutting  materia  medica. — The  rorqual  of  the  southern 

iii<>nth ;  the  tongue  is  free  at  the  apex,  seas  {B,  australis,  Cuv.)  has  a  long  dorsal  im- 

L>niu:d  attains  a  lenj^h  of  100  to  110  feet ;  mediately  over  the  pectorals ;  it  is  black  above, 

kkIv  is  compressed    on    the  sides,  and  white  beneath,  and   the  folds  roseous;    the 

tr  on  the  back ;  the  head  comparatively  vertebrsB  are  52  in  all.    It  rarely  approadies 

and  the  tail  narrower  than  in  the  right  the  cape  coasts,  and  from  its  strength,  velocity, 

t :    the  lower  jaw  is  longer  and  much  and  small  yield  of  oil,  is  not  considered  worth 

than  the  upper ;  there  is  a  small  dorsal  pursuing ;    it  attains  a  length  of  40  feet ;  its 

lie  the  vent :  the  pectorals  are  distant  activity  is  such  that  it  can  leap  entirely  out  of 

the  anj^le  of  the  mouth,  slender,  straight,  water ;  it  is  fond  of  floating  perpendicularly, 

poiated  ;   the  blubber  rarely   yields    as  with  only  the  head  above  the  surface.    This  is 

IS  S  or  10  barrels  of  oil.    The  color  is  the  black  whale  of  the  South  Pacific,  which 

blui-^h  gray,  lighter  below,  the  lower  lip  the  fishermen  are  generally  anxious  to  avoid ; 

he  folifi  rosy  white.    They  blow  so  vio-  it  is  busy  in  the  most  violent  storms,  when  the 

as  to  be  heard  a  great  distance  in  calm  waves  throw  medusa)  and  flying  fish  and  other 

ler :  when  seen,  they  are  almost  always  surface  species  into  its  capacious  mouth.    The 

tion.  rarely  lie  quietly  blowing  like  other  rorqual  of  the  Mediterranean  (B.  antiquarum, 

m,  and  when  about  to  descend  do  not  Fisch.)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 

the  tail  high  in  the  air.    They  are  abun-  probably  the  one  called  mysticctus  by  Aristotle, 

in  the  arctic  seas,  especially  on  the  coast  and  musculus  by  Pliny.     Some  of  this  species 

Spitsbergen,  between  Iat.  70"*  and  76^*  N.,  have  been  stranded  on  the  southern  coasts  of 

ven  OS  fir  as  80'  in  open  summer  weath-  France,  60  to  80  feet  in  length  ;  the  color  is 

hey  generally  avoid  much  ice,  and  are  grayish  black  above,  the  lower  jaw  and  the 

led'  by  the  right  whale,  and  their  ap-  folds  rosy,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts 

ooe  is  consequently  unfavorable  to  the  white.    Other  species  are  described,  but  it  IB 
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unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.    The  great-  age  of  20  he  visited  Rome,  and  soon  rose  to 

est  confusion  reigns  even  among  naturalists  eminence,  not  as  a  painter  merely,  but  as  a 

in  regard  to  the  rorquals,  and  it  will  require  poet,  musician,  and  actor,  assuming  on  serenl 

an  examination  of  many  more  specimens  to  occasions  the  chief  port  in  plays  written  hy  him- 

determine  if  some  of  the  species  ahovc  men-  self,  and  for  which  he  also  fumiidied  the  mn- 

tioned  are  nut  local  varieties. — Some  small  spe-  sic.    During  the  outbreak  at  Naples  under  Mt-  - 

cies  of  runiual  have  been  fouud  fossil  in  the  saniello  he  returned  home  and  joined  the  insur- 

Elioceno  of  Piedmont,  far  removed  from  and  gents,  but  subsequently  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
igh  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  M.  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  in  the 
Cortex  discovered  two  species,  named  by  Des-  Pitti  palace.  Thence  he  went  after  a  few  yean 
moulins  B,  Cucieri  ixndJj,  Cortesii^  respectively  to  Rome,  in  which  city  he  passed  the  remainder 
21  and  12  feet  long.  of  his  life.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
ROSA,  Fkancisco  Martinez  de  la,  a  Span-  historical  works  are  the'  **  Catiline  Conspir- 
ish  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Gnmada  in  ocy,*'  *'  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"'  "  At- 
1789,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  tilus  Regulus,^^  now  in  the  collection  of  tht 
city,  in  180S  fought  against  the  French,  and  earl  of  Darnley,  and  some  altarpieces  in  Rome, 
soon  after  went  to  England.  On  his  return  in  lie  is  however  much  better  known  as  a  land- 
1811  ho  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  of  which  scape  painter,  ha>ing  been  one  of  the  first  in 
body  ho  continued  a  member  after  the  restora-  Italy  to  practise  that  branch  of  his  proft-Moa 
tion  of  Ferdiiumd  VII.  in  1814.  On  account  with  success  or  originality.  He  delighted  ii 
of  the  liberal  tendency  evinced  in  his  Rcroht-  gloomy  eftects,  powerful  contra:>ts  of  light  aal 
eion  actual  de  Espafia^  published  soon  after-  shade,  and  romantic  forms.  lie  was  an  excel- 
ward,  he  was  imprisoned  for  5  years  in  the  lent  portrait  painter,  and  he  also  left  about  90 
Spanish  fortress  of  PeAon  de  Velez,  on  tlie  etchings  executed  in  his  characteristic  stvku 
Barbary  coai»t.  He  regaine<l  his  liberty  after  Dr.  Burney,  who  purchased  several  of  his  mua- 
the  revolution  of  1820,  and  in  1822  was  made  cal  manuscripts  in  Rome  in  1770.  including  8 
secretary  for  foreign  alfairs ;  but  he  fled  from  entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  \ij 
tlie  country  when  it  was  invaded  in  the  interest  Salvator,  had  a  high  estimation  of  his  geniu»as 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  duke  d*Angouleme  a  composer ;  and  Lady  Morgan  in  her  biography 
in  1823,  and,  after  visithig  Holland,  (icnnany,  of  him  (London,  1829)  describes  grapbii*ally  hb 
and  Italy,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published  talents  as  an  improvisator  and  a  comic  actor, 
aevend  works.  In  1831  lie  was  permitted  to  ROSA  DI  TlVOLI  (Philip  Peter  Rooj^^  a 
return,  in  1803  became  secretary  of  the  Span-  Flemish  artist,  born  in  Frankfort  in  1655.  died 
ish  academy,  and  in  1834-^5  was  again  secre-  in  Rome  in  1705.  Tlie  greater  part  of  hii^  lifo 
tory  for  foreign  alfairs.  He  was  afterward  am-  was  passed  in  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  he  devoted  hit 
bassador  at  Rome,  and  in  1850  resumed  his  talents  chiefly  to  painting  animals  trom  nature, 
place  in  the  cortes,  as  ])resi(lent  of  the  first  His  subjects  commonly  represent  scenes  fn«m 
chamber.  Since  July  14,  1858,  he  has  been  pastoral  life,  which  are  executed  in  all  parts 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  having  been  with  skill  and  fidelity.  His  works  arc  dii>trib- 
for  some  time  previous  its  vice-president.  Ho  uted  over  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  a  maa 
has  written  several  tragedies,  two  of  which  of  dissipated  habits  and  coarse  tastes, 
were  first  perfonned  at  Paris ;  a  poem  on  the  ROSAMOND,  commonly  called  "  Fair  Ro«- 
*•  Art  of  Poetry,"  witli  valuable  prose  criticisms  mond,"  the  daughter  of  AV alter,  Lord  Clifford, 
on  Spanish  literature;  a  history  of  the  French  n  faVorito  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  difd 
revolution  entitled  Enpiritu  thl  $l*jlo  (">  vc»ls.,  in  1177.  According  to  the  popular  tradition,  she 
1835  et  B(q.)\  Imhcl  de  Sulis  (2  vols.,  1837-'0),  was  first  brought  to  the  king's  notice  through 
a  romance,  and  other  works.  tlie  collusion  of  her  brothers,  who  desired  to 
ROSA,  Salvatoi:,  an  Italian  ])ainter.  born  in  advance  their  own  fortunes  by  means  of  their 
Arenella,  noar  Naples,  June  20,  1015,  died  in  sister's  beauty.  She  lived  at  WoodMock.  where 
Rome,  March  15,  1073.  At  the  age  oi  18  he  Henry  tVequently  visited  her.  But  she  was  final- 
made  an  artistic  t<»ur  through  several  provinces  ly  dis<M>vered  by  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  southern  Italy,  penetrating  into  the  wildest  who  ** dealt  so  harshly  witli  her  tliat  she  li^td 
and  inti'^t  s:iv:ige  re^^ions,  and  as*«ociatiiig  with  not  long  tliereaHter."'  She  bore  to  the  kinf 
banditti,  of  whom  he  made  many  studies  for  AVilliam  Longs  word,  earl  of  Salisbur>*.  Shews* 
ftiture  use.  His  father  died  soon  after,  leaving  buried  in  the  cliurch  of  CfO0<lstone,  of  which  tb« 
his  family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  wlio  C(»n-  had  been  a  benefactor,  oi)|K>Mte  the  liigh  altar, 
tributed  to  their  support  by  executing  drawings  where  her  body  remained  until  1191,  wh«fi 
on  primed  pa[ier  which  he  soM  to  the  cheap  Hugli,  bi>hop  of  IJncoln,  cause<l  her  Inme^tobe 
dealers  nf  Naples.  I^nfranro,  \Nho  woh  then  removed  tlience  with  every  mark  (»f  disgrace, 
decoratin:^;  the  church  \ii  (ie>u  Nuovo  for  the  liOSARY  (fjit.  rotturinntX  a  bun«-h  or  strinc 
Jesuits,  having  purcluised  one  of  these  and  ex-  of  bends,  in  common  use  among  Roman  Tath- 
presseil  his  admiration  of  the  talent  v.'hich  it  olics  for  counting  their  prayers.  Instances 
displayed.  Sal  valor's  work-*  rapidly  n>se  in  of  the  u>o  of  beads  for  this  puriioso  can 
value,  and  he  soon  after  greatly  improved  his  be  traced  to  an  early  ])criod  of  the  Christian 
style  by  the  a<lvice  and  iu.Htructi*»n  of  Spagno-  church,  but  the  proper  rosary  in  its  present 
Ictto  and  his  pupil  Auiellu  Falcone.  About  the  form    was    introduced    by  St.   l>omink\  the 
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r  of  the  DomfaiicauM,  in  the  first  half  of  qnentlj  spoken  of  by  Oioero  in  terms  of  the 
th  oentorj.  It  consists  of  16  times  10  highest  praise  and  affection,  and  Macrobios 
beads,  ererj  10  small  ones  being  pre-  tells  as  tnat  each  wonld  often  try  to  discover 
bj  one  larger  one.  At  each  large  bead  which  conld  express  a  thonght  the  more  do- 
rd's  prajer  is  recited,  and  at  each  of  qnentlj,  the  one  bj  his  gestures,  the  other  br 
laUer  ones  the  ^*  Hail  Mary,'^  the  10th  his  words.  Roscias  wrote  a  treatise  in  which 
Ifarr*'  being  followed  by  the  doxology :  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  His  profits 
r  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  were  immense,  as  according  to  Macrobius  he  re- 
Holy  Ghost ^'  Ac.  In  each  "  Hail  Mary,"  ceived  1,000  denarii  ($150)  every  day,  and  Pliny 
be  word  '^  Jesus,'-  which  concludes  the  says  that  he  yearly  gained  500,000  sesterces. 
klf  of  it«  a  few  words  commemorative  of  There  is  extant  an  oration  of  Cioero,  handed 
err  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  inserted,  and  down  in  an  imperfect  state,  in  which  he  de- 
i  contents  of  this  mystery  which  the  de-  fends  Roscius  from  a  claim  of  50,000  sesterces 
goiter  of  the  rosary  is  exhorted  by  his  made  upon  him  by  0.  Fannius  Chnrea. 
principally  to  contemplate.  The  rosary  ROSGOE,  Wiluam,  an  English  historian, 
:ended  to  be  for  the  laity  what  the  bre-  born  near  Liverpool,  March  8,  1753,  died  June 
»  for  the  priests ;  and  as  the  number  of  27, 1S31.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  who 
Marys"'  in  the  rosary  is  equal  to  the  num-  kept  a  public  house  called  the  Bowling  Green, 
psalms  which  form  so  prominent  a  part  and  when  15  years  old  apprenticed  himself  to 

breviary,  it  is  often  called  PiaUerium  a  bookseller.    In  1769  he  entered  a  law  office, 

iv«.    The  name  rosarium  is  probably  and  in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the 

1  from  the  appellation  ro9a  mystica^  by  court  of  king's  bench.    When  20  years  old  he 

the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  glorification  printed  an  *^  Ode  on  the  Foundation  of  a  So- 

ary  is  devoted,  is  frequently  designated  cicty  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Art  of 

common  prayers  of  the  church.    Others  Painting  and  Design,"  and  wrote  a  descriptfre 

erived  the  name  from  the  rosewood  of  ode  entitled  **  Mount  Pleasant,''  first  pnbliiBhed 

the  beads  were  originally  made.    On  ac-  in  1777.    He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes* 

li  the  length  of  uie  original  rosary,  it  sion  in  Liverpool,  took  an  active  part  in  tiie 

icame  and  still  is  customary  to  take  for  agitation  for  the    abolition  of   the   African 

n  use  only  one  third  of  it,  which  is  also  slave  trade,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  blank  versa 

••  the  small  rosary." — In  the  14th  and  called  "  The  Wrongs  of  AAica,"  and  also  "  A 

-entaries   many    rosary  confraternities  General  View  of  the  African  81ave  Trade,  de- 

brmed,  the  members  of  which,  by  tell-  monstrating  its  Injustice  and  Impolicy,  with 

beads  in  concert,  hoped  to  avert  from  Hints  toward  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition"  (1787); 

ireh  the  many  calamities  then  threaten-  **  A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  latdlj 

\  especially  from  the  advance  of  the  published  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  enti- 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  founded  in  1573  tied  ^  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  licitness  of 

ival  of  the  rosary/'  in  commemoration  the  Slave  Trade,'  in  four  Letters  from  the 

rictory  won  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  Author  to  a  Clergyman"  (1788);  and  **An 

.  7.  1571,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  of 

first  Sunday  of  October,  wherever  a  the  Negroes  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo** 

or  an  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  (1792).    He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the 

After  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  French    revolution,    and    published    in    1796 

ardein,  Aug.  5,  1716,  Pope  Clement  XI.  "Strictures  on  Mr.  Burke^s  Two  Letters  ad- 

1  the  festival  to  be  annually  celebrated  dressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Present  Parlia- 

2(>nt   the   whole  church.     In    modern  ment."    In  1796  ho  published  "The  Life  of 

I  new  kind  of  rosary  fraternities  has  Lorenzo  do^  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent" 

onnded.  called  "  the  living  rosary ;"  it  (2  vols.  4to),  which  rapidly  passed  through 

I  of  15  persons,  each  of  whom  binds  several  editions  both  in  Fngland  and  America^ 

'  to  tell  daily  one  decade  of  the  beads. —  and  was  translated  into  Franch,  German,  ana 

iddhists  and  Mohammedans  likewise  use  Italian.     He  brought  out  in  1805  "  The  His- 

tf  of  beads  for  counting  their  prayers,  tory  of  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,** 

ing  of  the  Mohammedans  has  99  beads,  which,  like  the  previous  history,  was  severely 

they  drop  while  pronouncing  the  99  attacked  by  continental  critics  for  the  fiattering 

of  Go«l  occurring  in  the  Koran.    Their  terms  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Leo  X.  were  spo- 

ire  commonly  formed  of  sacred  clay  of  ken  of.    In  a  supplementary  volume,  published 

or  Medina.  in  1822,  entitled  "  Illustrations,  Historical  and 

AS.  JrAX  Manuel  de.    See  Abgentixe  Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,"  he 

)CKATiox,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  replied  to  these  various  criticisms.    In   1806 

CELIXCS.    See  N^ominalism.  Roscoe  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 

CICS,  QcTxrrs,  a  Roman  comic  actor,  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whig  interest.     After 

s   Solonium,  near  Lanuvium,  at  what  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  in  1807,  he 

unknown,  died  about  62  B.C.    He  en-  published  several  tracts  in  regard  to  the  war 

the  friendship  of  many  noble  Romans,  then  going  on  between  England  and  Franoe> 

whom  was  Sylla,  who  gave  him  a  gold  which  were  afterward  collected  into  a  volume 

le  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.   He  is  fre-  under  the  title  of  "  Occasional  Tracts  relative 

TOI*  XIV. — 12 
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to  the  War."^    In  1816  a  banking  honse  with  BOSE  (Greek  fiodw^  Lat  tMoX  the  con 

whidi  he  woa  connected  failed,  and  in  oonse-  name  of  a  genus  of  icosandrous  ezogeu 

qaence  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  library,  pio-  bushy  and  prickly  shrubs  with  imparipi 

tores,  prints,  and  drawings,  which  for  nearly  leaves,  serrated  leaflets,  and  stipules  adni 

60  years  he  had  been  accumulating.    He  pub-  the  petiole ;  the  flowers  regular,  with  az 

lished  several  other  works  of  minor  impor-  shaped  calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  a 

tance,  and  edited  Pope^s  works  (10  vols.  8vo.,  mouth  and  lined  within  by  a  holluw  thin 

1824).    This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  into  the  edge  of  which  are  inserted  5  ob 

Bowles  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Pope  as  a  or  obcordate  ])etals  and  many  stamens  wit 

poet — Three  of  his  sons  have  become  well  merous  pistils  over  its  inner  surface ;  the 

known  in  the  literary  world.    Hbnby  (bom  in  tube  at  length,  becoming  thickened  and  i 

1799,  died  in  March,  1836)  published  a  life  of  encloses  the  hairy  ovaries,  which  are  conv 

his  fiither  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1833),  and  also  wrote  into  bony  achenia;  the  seeds  solitary  and 

*^  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers^'  for   ^^  Lardner^s  titute  of  albumen.    The  rose  is  the  ty  |>e  < 

Oydopffidia,'^    beside    various    legal    works,  natural  order  rotacea^  which  compri>es  not 

BoBSBT)bom  in  1790,  died  in  Dec  1850)  wrote  shrubs  but  herbaceous  plants  with  simi: 

poems,  and  completed,  for  a  legacy,  his  friend  compound  alternate  leaves,  often  with  2  sti 

Mr.  Fltchett^s  posthumous  epic  ^^  Alfred "  (6  at  base,  occasionally  dotted ;  flowers  vari 

vols.,  London,  1844).  Thomas  has  written  nu-  arranged;  calyx  4  to  5  lobed,  with  a  disk  ] 

merons  poems,  tales,  and  other  works,  and  lias  the  tube  and  surrounding  the  orifice ;  pet 

made  excellent  English  translations  of  Sismon-  perigynous ;  stamens  arising  from  the  cal. 

di*B  ^^  Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe,"  estivation  curving  inward ;  ovaries  sup4 

and  of  Lanzi's  "  History  of  Painting."  fruit  either  1-seeded  nuts,  or  acini  or  fol 

BOSCOMMON,  an  unorganized  co.  of  N.  containing  several  seeds ;  embryo  straight, 

Mich.,  drained  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Au  the  cotyledons  flat.    They  are  natives  chie 

Sable  and  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus-  the  temperate  or  cold  climates  of  the  nor 

kegon  and  Titibawasee  rivers;  area,  625  sq.  m.;  hemisphere,  embracing  many  small  hut  i 

pop.  in  1860  not  returned.    It  contains  several  fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  some  '. 

lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Higgins^s  and  tiful  flowers,  as  geum  and  potent illa^  and 

Houghton's.  elegant  and  graceful  shrubs,  as  the  spirs 

BOSCOMMON,  a  central  county  of  Ireland,  The  number  of  original  species  in  the  i 

Province  of  Gonnaught,  bounded  N.  W.  by  ram  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty ;  anc 

ligo,  N.  E.  by  I^itrim,  E.  by  Longford,  West-  withstanding  the  labors  of  many  scientific 

meatb,  and  King's  county,  S.  W.  by  Oalway,  the  genus  still  remains  a  diaos.     Li» 

and  W.  by  Mayo;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  Romirum   Monographia    (London.    1819i 

1851,  174,492.    The  principal  towns  are  Bos-  Bedoute's  Lfs  ro$es  (Paris,  1817-*24)  mi 

common,  the  capital,  Boyle,  and  Elphin.    The  considered  the  chief  guides  on  the  f^ubject. 

Ourlew  and  Braulieve  mountains,  which  attain  number  of  species  adopted  by  Don  in  his  ** 

the  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  lie  in  eral  History  of  the  Dichiamydeous  PI 

the  N.  of  the  county.    The  Shannon  and  its  (London,  1832)  is  204,  arranged  in  the 

tributary  the  Suck  flow  on  about  f  of  the  whole  after  the  mode  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  givini 

boundary  line,  the  former  expanding  in  3  places  catalogues  of  the  principal  garden   vai 

and  forming  the  loughs  of  Allen,  Boderg,  and  tlien  known.    To  a  natural  se<*tion  uf 

Bee.    The  Shannon  has  been  made  navigable  roses  as  have  their  ])ranches  thickly  be^t 

by  means  of  short  canals,  and  the  Suck  can  be  prickles,  and  hence  called  ftroee*^  belong 

aacended  by  flat-bottomed  boats  about  10  m.  tierce  rose  {R.ferox,  Lindley),  a  singular  i 

above  its  Junction  with  the  former.    Grazing  with  large  foliage  falling  early  in  the  am 

and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  large  red  flowers,  oud  glob4>se  scarlet  frui 

inhabitants*.    Coarse  woollen  goods  are  made  grows  3  to  4  feet  high  with  strong  and  \ 

for  domestic  use;   and  there  are  some  manu-  dant  stems,  and  L»  deserving  a  place  in  c 

factories  of  tobacco  pipes  and  earthenware,  tions,  the  blostsoms  being  abundant  and  A 

Boscomnion  contains  many  remains  of  auti-  The  hracteata  comprise  such  as  Iiave 

qnity.    The  county  returns  two  members  to  flowers    furnished  with  small    leavvs   i 

parliament.  bracts,  and  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  p4 

BOSCOMMON,  WENTWOBTn  Dillon,  earl  of,  nent  woolliness,  represented    in   Macarl 

an  English  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1634,  rone  (R.  hrarteata)  ond  tlie  small-leaved 

died  Jan.  17,  1684.    He  was  the  nephew  of  (R,  mirrophyJla),  with  small  double  fl< 

the  earl  of  StrafTonl,  and  after  his  impeachment  of  a  delicate  blush  color.    It  is  a  natii 

went  to  the  continent.    After  the  restoration  China,  and  is  the  hoi-tong-hong  of  the  Ch: 

he  held  various  employments  about  the  court.  The  einnamomecr  are  setigerous  or   uni 

He  formed  the  design  of  estal>lisliing  a  society  bracteate  i)lanLs  with  long,  lanceolate.  % 

for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  refining  the  stand-  less  leaflets,  upright  shoots,  and  of  a  coi 

ard  of  the  English  language,  and  in  this  had  habit ;  re<l  flowers,  and  small,  round,  red 

the  aid  of  Dryden.    He  is  reputed  to  be  the  Several  siH*oies  attributed  to  North  An 

only  popular  poet  of  the  reign  of  Oharlcs  II.  are  arrange<l  here,  but  the  most  typicid  i 

whose  writings  are  not  immoral  cinnamon  rose  (if.  einnamomta^  Lmn.),  a  i 
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nope,  with  pile  or  bright  red  (lowers,  the  there  are  sereral  fbmiB  of  it  ooonrring  through- 

y  with  dooble  blossoms  being  most  com-  oat  Eorope  and  K.  Africa.     The  China  rote 

'  seen.    The  pimpindlifolim  have  leases  {R,  Indicay  Linn.)  belongs   to   this  section^ 

I  greater  namber  of  leaflets,  which  varj  with^  an  upright,  whitish  or  green  or  pnr- 

r  to  IS  or  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5  pie  stem,  stout,  Mcate,  distant  prickles,  ovate- 

hns  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  bumet  acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  glabrous  ser- 

ige.    To  these  belongs  the  Scotch  rose  rulate  leaves,  flowers  solitarj  or  in  pamolea, 

tMonmima^  Linn.),  a  native  of  Europe,  and  stamens  bent  inward,  and  caljz  smooth  or 

ant  in  Great  Britain ;  it  is  a  dwaif  com-  wrinkled  and  bristlj.    Its  flowers  are  red  and 

»ii«li.  with  creeping  roots,  small,  solitary,  usuall j  semi-double ;  it  grows  to  a  considenh 

or '  blosh-colored  blossoms,  and  round  ble  hei^t,  and  blossoms  throughout  the  year. 

i>r  dark  purple  fruits.    The  garden  vari-  There  are  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the 

f  this  species,  both  with  single  and  double  Noisette  is  particularly  prominent,  having  a 

^  are  very  numerous,  bearing  white,  red,  firm  stem  and  prickly  branches,  and  very  nn- 

;  and  even  yellow  blossoms.    The  cerUi-  merous,  semi-double,  pale  red,  panided  flow* 

or  hnndred-leaved  roses  comprise  the  ers,  which  are  profusely  produced  during  the 

B  which  has  particularly  interested  the  entire  summer.     Of  the  sweet-scented  rote 

of  flowers,  and  probably  the  earliest  of  (/?.  /.  var.  odoratmma\  with  rose-colOTed. 

nftivated,  among  which  mention  may  be  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  odor  of  tea,  and 

>f  the  damask  rose  (/?.  Dama$eenaj  101-  sometimes  called  the  blush  tea  rose,  there  are 

native  of  Syria,  with  large  white  or  red,  numerous  sub-varieties,  with  white,  blush,  red, 

or  double  flowers,  the  shrub  growing  yellow,  and  copper-colored  flowers,  all  lughly 

to  8  feet  lugh,  and  flowering  in  June  esteemed.    The  ever-flowering  or  Bengal  rose 

tly ;  and  the  cabbage  rose  (R,  eenti/olioy  (JR.  9emperfloren&y  Curtis)  is  a  shrub  8  to  10 

also  called  the  Provence  and  hundred-  feet  hi|^  flowering  throughout  the  year,  with 

ro<e,  a  native  of  the  eastern  Cauca-  solitary,  single  or  semi-double  crimson  bloe- 

ith  large  white  or  red  single  flowers,  soms ;  there  are  some  very  splendid  varieties, 

ider  ci^tivation  very  double,  the  petals  A  group  of  species  in  which  the  styles  are  con- 

mz  like  the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  whence  nected  and  cohere  together  into  an  elongated 

ial  name.    Several  hundred  gparden  vari-  column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  marks  the 

ii  these  fine  species  are  known,  among  natural  section  tyttyla  ;  to  this  belongs  the 

special  notice  should  be  given  to  the  field  rose  (fi.  afreMu,  Hudson),  a  shrub  send* 

roses   (J?,  f.  var.   /3   mtucoiOy    Lindl.)  ing  out  many  cord-like,  arched,  trailing  shootSi 

lie  pompone  roses  (R  c,  var.  y  Pom-  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  globose  heads,  white, 

Lindl. I.  represented  in  the  small  and  slightly  scented ;  fruit  of  a  dark  bV)od  color; 

fol  de  Meanx.  The  French  rose  {R.  Chi-  a  mitive  of  middle  Europe,  dimbing  over  hedges 

Linn.)  has  stiff,  elliptic    leaflets,  erect  and  bushes,  but  in  open  situations  a  traimig 

s.  ovmte  sepals,  red  or  crimson  petals,  plant  rooting  at  its  tips.    A  prominent  varied 

farly  globose  fruit ;  it  is  a  native  of  cen-  is  the  Ayrshire  rose,  with  fragrant  white  flow- 

irope.  growing  in  the  hedges.    From  this  ers  in  clusters,  and   esteemed   as  a  garden 

mnrr  a  very  numerous  variety  of  garden  climber.      The  lovely  multiflora   rose,  with 

ranzinz  from  red  to  crimson  and  dark  large  clusters  of  rosy  colored  but  small  double 

«.  to  the  deepest  purple  and  velvet  pe-  flowers,  is  likewise  of  this  section.    The  Lady 

.  semi-double  and  double,  and  of  various  Banks  rose  {R.  Banksiw,  Brown)  is  a  delicate- 

f ;  of  these  latter  is  the  Burgundy  rose,  growing  climbing  shrub,  without  prickles  and 

ffmalL  solitary,  double,  purple  flowers,  smooth;   flowers  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  nu- 

btin?  the  Asiatic  garden  ranunculus.   The  merous,  very  double,  nodding,  sweet-scented; 

■r  white  rose  (R.  alba^  Linn.)  belongs  to  fruit  globose,  black ;  it  is  the  type  of  the  seo- 

etion  of  rillomw^  distinguished  principally  tion  Banhiianetp,  all  the  species  of  which  are 

erect  and  stout  root  shoots  or  suckers,  remarkable    for   their   long,    graceful,    often 

native  of  Europe  and  Cochin  China,  and  climbing  shoots,  temate  shining  leaves,  and 

riginated  many  choice  garden  varieties,  drooping  white  flowers.    The  white  and  yel- 

M  the  semi-double  and  the  double  white,  low  Bai^  rose  are  elegant  plants  for  the  green- 

laiden's  blush,  ^c.    A  group  with  the  house;  they  were  introduced  into  gardens  from 

dothed  with  rust-colored  glands  beneath  China. — ^The  species  of  North  American  roses 

tote  the  section  rubiginomr^  of  which  the  are  probably  not  numerous ;  at  least  those  of 

tritr  or  eglantine  is  a  familiar  instance ;  the  United  States  can  be  reduced  to  a  f^w 

ire  a  dozen  natural  forms  of  this  species  typical  forms,  and  several  admitted  into  Euro- 

in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  numerous  pean  works  ore  on  doubtful  authority.    The 

I  varieties,  both  single  and  double.    The  climbing  rose  (R,  iefigents  Mx.)  has  corymbe^ 

se  (R.  eanintVi,  Linn.)  represents  a  natu-  systylous  flowers,  with  glandular  calyx,  pointed 

■tion  in  which  many  species  agree  in  a  sepals,  deep  rose-colored  petals,  which  change  to 

ya  resemblance  to  its  type.    This  species  white,  and  globular  fruit ;  its  stems  are  climb- 

Kit  shrub  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  large,  ing,  armed  with  stout,  nearly  straight  prickles, 

!d  flowers,  seldom  white,  and  ovate,  bright  the  leaves  with  3  to  5  ovate,  acute,  shiuply  ser- 

;  fruit  of  a  peculiar  and  grateful  flavor;  rate  leaflets,  smooth  or  downy  beneath.    It  is 
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a  fine  tpeoiei,  sending  up  shoota  10  to  20  feet  be  found  decayed  and  may  be  i 

high  in  a  aeaaon ;  from  it  have  originated  nu-  seed,  so  that  they  can  be  sow 

meroua    beautiful    double-flowered   varieties  April  in  a  soft  soil  and  coverec 

known  in  gardens  as  prairie  roses,  of  which  deep.    Sometimes  they  do  no 

the  queen  of  the  prairies  and  the  Baltimore  the  second  year,  and  tho  rowp 

belle  are  instances.    The  swamp  rose  (J?.  Caro-  served  for  two  years,  though  i 

UtkOy  Linn.)  has  a  tall  stem  4  to  8  feet  high,  her  may  have  vegetated  freely 

armed  with  stout  hooked  prickles ;  leaves  with  attained  a  height  of  a  foot  o 

narrow  stipules,  and  6  to  0  elliptical,  often  strong  enough,  the  young  planti 

acute  leaflets,  dull  above  and  pale  beneath ;  nu-  planted  into  rows  2  feet  apart 

merous flowers  in  corymbs;  petals  roseoolored,  lowed  sufficient  space  where  t 

ftvles  separate ;  fruit  depressed-globular,  some-  until  they  flower,  which  will  I 

what  bn^y.    It  occurs  in  swamps  and  woods,  summer.    When  choice  variet 

sometimes  forming  thickets,  and  is  a  common  impregnation  can  be  resorted 

and  widely  extended  species.    The  dwarf  wild  from  good  sorts,  which  have 

rose  [IL  lueida^  Ehrhart)  has  stems  1  to  2  feet  masses  with  other  and  bette 

high,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  tlie  be   selected.      After   having 

gtouter  and  persistent  ones  nearly  straight  and  choice  sort  by  seed,  it  is  to  I 

•lender ;  the  leaves  shining  above,  with  6  to  9  layers,  using  tho  young  8ho< 

elliptical  or  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate  ceding  summer  early  in  the 

leaflets;  broad  stipules;  peduncles  with  1  to  8  the  next  autumn  strong-roote< 

flowers,  and   appendaged,  glandular,  bristly  obtained;   the  moss  rose  am 

calyx  lobes,  the  petals  rose-colored ;  the  fruit  require  a  longer  period  to  fon 

depressed-globular,  and  smooth  when  ripe.    It  excellent  sorts  freely  throw  up 

k  a  common  species  in  dry  soils  or  on  the  carefully  removed,  can  be  u^ 

borders  of  swamps,  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  new  plants.     Tho  Chinese  a 

a  smooth  and  narrow-leav^  form  is  the  £,  greenhouse  species  are  raised  ; 

nitida  of  Willdenow.    The  early  wild  rose  (J?,  cuttings,  uidng  tlie  tender  Rho< 

hlanda^  Alton)  is  chiefly  a  northern  species,  in  sand  with  a  gentle  bottom  1 

Ibund  on  rocks  and  banks  from  Vermont  to  ed  wood  will  form  roots  uiidei 

Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.    It  grows  1  to  3  allowed  more  time.    Those  ^ 

feet  high,  with  nearly  smooth  stems ;   oval,  difficult  to  increase  by  these  me 

oblong,  obtuse  serrate  leaves  of  6  to  7  leaflets,  agated  by  budding,  inserting  w 

pale  on  both  sides;   large  stipules;  flowers  or  leaf  buds  in  some  free  and 

rose-colored,  1  to  3,  the  peduncles  and  calyx  stem ;  and  in  this  way  what  arc 

tabe  smooth    and   glaucous ;    globose    fruit,  rose  trees,  a  modern  inventio 

crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx  lobes.    The  Some  of  these,  with  stems  U 

true  sweetbrier  (A  rybiginotOy  Linn.)  occurs  furnished  with  heads  composed  < 

on  roadsides  and  in  pastures;  it  b  generally  a  or  varieties  of  roses,  and  whei 

low  bush,  but  sometimes  climbing  high,  with  the  border  or  in  the  conservatoi 

rtout,  strong  shoots,  armed  with  numerous  attractive.  Generally  2  buds  or 

Sriokles  both  hooked  and  straight ;    leaflets  ed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stocl 

oubly  serrate,  rounded  at  base,  covered  with  12  in  alternate  positions  on  tl 

fragrant  rusty  glands  beneath.    It  is  an  elegant  the  stems.    Buch  plants  recpiii 

q>ecie8,  but  adventitioos  from  Europe,  and  seen  winter  in  the  northern  btaten, 

mostly  near  the  seacoast.    The  ampler  flower-  able  climate  they  are  of  gro 

ed  sweetbrier  (R.  mieranthay  Smith)  is  similar,  garden.    All  sorts  of  ro^e8  ha\ 

also  introduced  from  Europe,  and  occasion-  succeed  best  in  airy  and  open 

ally  met  with  in  Massachusetts.    The  Chero-  from  towns  and  cities.    In  the 

kee  rose  (JS.  Imtigata^  Mx.)  has  a  long,  trailing,  roses  grow  in  a  sandy  and  ba 

mootb  stem,  the  branches  armed  with  stout  the  swamp  roses  are  found  in  a 

curved  prickles ;  the  leaves  everpeen,  mostly  wholly  vegetable  soil.      Doul 

trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth  and  shining,  lanceo-  artiflcial  productions.  re<]nire 

late,  stipules  deciduous;  flowers  large,  solitary,  good  loam,  moist,  and  inclinini 

white  ;   calyx  very  bristly.    Elliott  says  that  particular  sorts  are  very  shy  of 

fbr  forming  hedges  there  is  perhaps  no  plant  any  care ;  and  though  no  shr 

which  unites  so  miuiy  advanta^^  on  account  pruning  generally  better  than 

of  quickness  of  growth,  facility  of  culture,  yet  there  are  some  few  kinds 

atrength,  durability,  and  beauty.    The  origin  blossom  uinm  unpruned  planti 

of  the  species  is  obscure,  but  it  has  been  known  from  tho  earliest  times  been  a 

in  the  southern  states  for  a  long  time. — Tlie  ite;  and  with  the  ancients  it  se< 

rose  ia  readily  raised  from  its  seeds,  whicli  aro  extravagantly  esteemed.    Amr 

little  hard  nuts  enclosed  in  the  swollen  calyces  roses  were  more  highly  prized 

called  hips;  tliese  should   be  gathered  when  flowers,  and  they  had  even  dii 

perfectly  ripe  and  packed  down  in  sand  until  force  them  into  winter  bloomii 

the  following  spring,  when  the  pulpy  parts  will  eastern  nationa  the  rose  is  li 
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(teMbely  coMvated,  and  its  cliaittB    partmgpt  of  fnorganio  cbemistrj  he  holds  ft  Y^ijb 

in  poetrj  and  aong.    In  the  middle  rank,  and  the  reinilt  of  his  lahm  eon  be  ibvid 

k  of  roses  were  worn  on  festive  oo-  in  his  memoirs  inserted  in  tiie  jinruilen  of  Po^ 

from  the  18th  to  the  16th  oentorj  gendorfll    1^  '^Mannal  of  Analytical  Ohemli* 

erences  are  made  to  roses  as  trih-  try"  (^  vols.,  BrunswiclL  1861)  was  translated 

^  and  garden  decorations.    The  into  French,  English,  and  Bwedish  shortly  after 

I  now  in  ezistenoe  are  well  adapted  its  appearance,  and  has  obtained  wide  celebrity, 

loricoltare,  some  however  forcing  In  1845  he  disooyered  a  new  metal  in  the  taa- 

(thers.    The  multitude  of  new  va-  talites  of  Bavaria,  which  he  called  niobimn.-^ 

seen  in  oar  greenhouses  and  con-  Oustay,  a  German  mineralogist,  brotiier  of 

md  in  commercial  market  estab-  the  preoedin^.  bom  in  Berlin  in  1T98.    In  191t 

ow  how  much  has  been  effected  in  he  went  to  Silesia  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 

1  in  a  few  years  pi^t    As  a  use-  mines  of  that  country,  but  on  account  of  Ms 

rose  has  been  treated  as  an  object  health  returned  and  betodc  himself  to  tlte 

Itivation  in  almost  every  country,  theoretical  study  of  mineralogy  and  chemisbx* 

earliest  date  of  its  condition  in  In  1820  he  took  his  degree  in  Berlin,  hi  Inl 

it  unknown,  and  the  aboriginal  studied  under  Berzelius  at  Btockhdm,  in  1881 

country  signifies  the  land  of  roses,  became  keeper  of  the  mineraloffical  oollectioik 

)r  essence  of  roses  forms  an  article  in  the  univermty  of  BerKn,  and  in  1826  was 

»  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  in  made  extraordinary  and  in  1889  ordinary  ptfh 

,  and  India.    Bose  water  is  dis-  lessor  of  mineralogy  in  that  instituticm.    00" 

6  petals  of  pale  roses  in  preference  side  several  essm  in  Pocgendorff's  ^fMuAm^ 
lies.  Vinegar  of  roses  is  made  by  he  has  written  memente  aSr  KrpttMoffrtjBkk 
i  rose  pet Js  in  the  best  distilled  (2d  ed.,  Berlhi,  1888) ;  Ueber  doM  Krf%tMmm' 
it  b  used  for  headache  produced  by  tiompstem  dm  QfunruB  (Berlin,  1846);  miA 
h»  sun  or  by  vapors  from  burning  Iku  hryttattoehemiaehe  Mineralsvitem  (Leto* 
[^ts  of  roses  is  procured  by  dis-  sic,  1852).  With  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg  M 
petab  in  sand  heat  with  a  small  made  in  1829  a  Journey  to  northern  Asia,  as 
tpirits  of  wine.  Oonserve  of  roses  account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  work  enlittei 
ij  braising  rose  petals  in  a  mortar  Beise  naeh  dem  Ural^  dem  AIM  und  dem  Ekm* 
eight  of  sugar ;  and  m  the  earlier  puehen  Meer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-42). 

IS  considered  a  specific  against  a       ROSE  BUG,  a  diurnal  beetle  of  the  melokm«' 

7  of  roses  is  made  by  beating  fresh  thian  group,  the  melolantha  itAmnota  (Fnib.) 
vith  a  small  portion  of  boiling  or  tnaerodaetpln$  sulmpina$u$  (Lat^,  Itisaboof 
ifter  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  ^  of  an  inch  long,  hm  yellow  above  and  white 
with  honey ;  it  was  formerly  used  below,  with  a  slender  body  tapering  before  imd 
Mits  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Oil  behind,  entirely  covered  with  very  short  adijr 
>k>jed  by  hair  dressers,  is  prepared  yellow  down ;  thorax  angularly  widened  bi 
^ndsed  and  fresh  rose  leaves  with  the  middle  of  each  side,  which  suggested  tlio 
ir  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  specific  name ;  tiie  legs  slender,  yeUow  or  pale 
iod  heat  for  2  days.  In  domestic  red,  with  the  Joints  of  the  feet  very  long  and 
)  hips  of  some  species  are  used  as  tipped  with  black,  lliis  insect,  though  one  of 
•king  preserves ;  the  green  leaves  the  greatest  i>est8  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  WM 
tbrier,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  unknown  in  northern  New  England  until  witfi« 

impart  fiavors,  and  are  dried  to  in  40  years ;  its  annual  appearance  coinddea 

itnte  for  tea ;  the  tender  and  succu-  with  the  blossoming  of  the  rose,  whence  Uia 

■tripped  of  their  bark  and  leaves,  common  name ;   it  attacks  also  g^pe  vines^ 

-^veral  species  of  rose  can  be  young  apples  and  other  fhiits,  garden  vegela* 

lojed  in  making  live  hedges.    Sev-  bles,  com,  forest  trees,  and  even  grass,  devoor* 

f  insects  prey  upon  the  rose.    In  ing  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit    They  arrive  in 

States  the  thrips,  rose  bag,  aphis,  swarms  unexpectedly,  and  disappear  as  sod- 

ipider  are  its  pests;  but  strong  so-  denly;  they  emerge  fh)m  the  ground  aboot 

isp,  mixed  with  soft  water  of  the  the  2d  week  in  June,  and  remain  80  or  40 

of  100"*  F.,  syringed    over  the  days,  when  the  males  die,  and  the  females  en- 

»  a  week,  will  check  their  depre-  ter  the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  and  return  to  the 

surface  to  perish ;  the  ^;gs  are  about  80,  neariy 

BUCK,  a  German  chemist,  bom  globular,  whitish,  ^  ofan  inch  in  diSmeter, 

1795.    His  grandfather,  Valentin  placed  from  1  to  4  inches  below  the  suv^'^ee^ 

•r,  and  hb  father,  Valentin  Rose  and  hatched  in  20  days.    The  Iw^'iTr^'^^ 

bad  both  been  distinguished  chem-  once  to  feed  on  tender  roots,  a'',^^^,***^^^^^ 

IsTQted  himself  to  pharmacy,  stud-  tumn  are  neariy  f  of  an  inch  'f  ?v  ^^oss  to  jtne 

inStockhohn  in  1819  under  Ber-  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  "^^l^^  a  dectoalM 

om  there  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  bluish  toward  the  postce«F  '^^  °®  Sf  i    i  - 

•e.    In  1828  he  became  extraordi-  short  hairs ;  there  are  i^T^ous  or  pohtical  actt^ 

.885  OTdinary  professor  of  chemis-  each  of  the  first  8  rin-^8>'^  *5®.l™?'^®2!SL2i 

As  a  practical  analyst  in  the  de-  last  part  covered  wi*^'*^^®^  ®^  »•  ^^'^  I***^ 
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nut  color ;  in  October  they  descend  below  the  Italian  expeditions  were  to  hare  appei 

reach  of  firost,  and  paae  the  winter  in  a  torpid  joint  production  by  Champollion  an< 

state ;   in  the  spring  they  come  toward  the  fini ;  but  on  the  death  of  Champollion 

surface  and  form  little  shells  of  earthy  within  Kosellini  was  left  alone  to  recount  th 

which  they  are  transformed  during  Hay  into  of  the  Tuscan  exploration.     The  coi 

Sap»;  these  are  yellowish  white,  with  stump-  of  the  work  was  delayed  by  an  illness 

ke  wings,  legs,  and  antennse  folded  on  the  years.    After  his  return  he  had  been  aj 

breast,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  filmy  skin  librarian  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  ana 

which  is  rent  in  Jane,  and  the  perfect  beetle  he  began  a  series  of  archaeological  1 

digs  its  way  to  the  surface.    As  they  are  be-  but  in  1841  he  gave  up  all  other  lab< 

yond  onr  reach  during  the  egg^  larva,  and  pupa  vote  himself  to  Egyptology.     His  gre 

states,  they  can  only  be  exterminated  as  per-  is  entitled  Imonitmenti  delV  Egitto  e  dt 

feet  insects;  they  are  destroyed  by  crushing,  hia  (Florence,  1882-^45).    It  is  in  8  pax 

soalding,  and  burning,  after  being  shaken  dully  of  which  is  comprised  in  one  large  fi 

firom  the  infested  plants.    They  are  occasion-  nme  of  plates  with  descriptive  text  in 

aDy  found  in  immense  numbers  on  the  flowers  The  first  volume  of  plates  contains  1 

of  the  worthless  whiteweed  {ehryianthemum  torical  monuments,  the  second  the  civi 

UueaiUhemum)  ;  in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to  ments,  and  the  third  the  monuments 

mow  it,  and  consume  it  with  the  bugs  on  the  gious  worship.    There  are  8  volumes  o 

spot.    It  is  stated  that  they  never  infest  the  KOSEMARY  (Lat.  ro9mar%n\i9^  sea 

iinnamon  rose.    This  is  one  of  the  most  de-  low,  shrubby  bush  with  persistent  lea' 

stmotive  of  insects,  in  some  places  in  the  West  nurplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natur 

hftving  consumed  year  after  year  the  crop  of  lamiaee^t.    The  common  rosemary  (ran 

yonng  apples;  choice  fruits  in  such  cases  can  officinalis,  Willd.)  grows  to  the  height 

only  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  mil-  5  feet,  with  sessile,  linear,  entire  leaves, 

linet  or  similar  netting.    Insectivorous  birds  beneath ;   the  flowers  are  not  numero 

earn  a  right  to  man^s  protection  for  their  valu-  are  borne  in  the  axils,  the  corolla  of 

able  services  in  devouring  tliese  beetles ;  moles  leaden  blue,  its  tube  exserted  beyond  th* 

and  various  predacious  animals  and  insects  also  There  are  gold  and  silver  leaved  vi 

eat  them ;  young  chickens  are  said  sometimes  Another  variety  with  broader  leaves, 

to  be  killed  by  Uie  irritation  produced  by  the  some  considered  a  distinct  species,  willi 

prickly  feet  and  sharp  claws  of  these  insects  to  12  feet  high  if  trained  to  a  wall.    Tl 

which  they  have  swallowed. — The  European  mon  rosemary  prefers  a  rather  poor  ax 

rose  chafer  is  another  allied  lamellicom  beetle,  soil,  and  flourishes  when  planted  in  the  i 

the  ettania  aurata  (Fab.).  of  old  walls.    It  has  been  known  in  1 

ROSE  OF  JEBICIIO.    See  Jebioho,  Rose  gardens  for  a  long  period.    IntheUnitec 

OF.  it  is  not  often  seen,  being  too  tender  to 

ROSELUNI,  IppoLrro,  an  Italian  Egyptolo-  the  winter  unless  in  a  southern  latitu< 

gist,  bom  in  Pisa,  Aug.  18,  1800,  died  in  Flor-  parts  of  Europe  the  plant  is  cultivated 

enoe,  June  4,   1848.     He  was  graduated  at  bees,  producing  honey  of  the  finest  s< 

^e  university  of  Pisa  in  1821,  and  afterward  such  districts  the  air  is  redolent  with  tl 

studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Bologna  with  fume  of  its  blossoms.    At  one  time  th 

Hezzofanti.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  profes-  mary  was  in  high  repute,  being  used  a 

sor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  riages,  funerals,  and  on  festive  ocrasioi 

Pisa.    He  became  a  disciple  of  Champollion  parts  of  Germany  it  was  cultivated  in  ] 

in  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  1825,  commercial    gardeners,   to  furnish   spx 

and  when  in  1826  that  scholar,  for  the  further  flowers  in  winter  and  spring  on  religion 

development  of  his  system,  examined  the  Egyp-  sions.    The  odor  of  the  entire  plant  is  f) 

tian  monuments  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin,  and  aromatic,  and  its  taste  pungent  and 

Rosellini  attended  him,  and  upon  the  conclu-  The  oil  of  rosemary  used  in  pharmacy 

sion  of  Champollion^s  examination  accompanied  cured  by  distillation  of  its  leaves  and  fl* 

him  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  autumn  of  and  an  artificial  kind  is  prepared  by  di 

that  year  in  similar  researches.     In  1827  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  rosemary  and  i 

mnd  duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  granted  ating  with  oil  of  spike  or  lavender. 

Rosellini  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half  ROSEX,  Fbiedrich  Arcrsr,  a  Gemii 

with  funds  for  himself  and  6  companions  to  entalist,  born  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2.  180 

personally  explore  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  London,  Sept.  12,  1837.    He  studi 

TlMfe  (^vemment  of  Franco  in  tho  same  year  elements  of  Sanscrit  with  his  father,  anc 

r«^ospv«webH  similar  expedition,  composed  of  ward  pursued  that  language  with  Prof 

•a  the  sontheiand  5  others;  and  both  parties  In   1826  he  published  his  Corporis  Ri 

rose  is  readily  raiJier  at  Toulon  in  July,  1828,  Sanscritarum  Proltisio,  subsequently  d 

httle  hard  nuts  enci'ceeding  15  months  examined  under  the  title  of  Radicts  Sansrrit<F.    1 

called  hips ;  tliese  sinuments  of  Egypt  and  Nu-  studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  in  1886 1 

perfectly  ripe  and  packed  to  PLsa  in  1880,  and  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  i 

the  following  spring,  whtjof   lectures  on   hiero-  sity  of  London,  which  position  he  alh 

both  the  French  and  exchanged  for  the  professorship  of  fii 
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to  held  the  position  of  seoretarf  to  the  firom  Alexandria ;  pop.  abont  14,000.    It  was 

al   translation  committee,  and  honorary  founded  about  870  bj  one  of  the  caliphs,  near 

a  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinnm.    The  coot- 

ibli^ed  in  1830  his  Rig  VedcB  Specimen^  pletion  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  has  taken 

dited  Ibn  Ehallikan*8  biographical  die-  away  most  of  its  traffic  and  manufactures.    The 

7,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  port  is  secure  when  entered,  but  is  difficult  of 

ig  his  other  literary  labors  was  a  revision  entrance,  owing  to  a  shifting  sand  bar  at  the 

\  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  £nglish  diction-  mouth  of  the  river.    The  trilingual  inscription 

'  Sir  Graves  Haughton.  known  as  the  "  Rosetta  stone,"  which  formed 

§£NKR ANZ,  JoHANN  Kjlbl  FRiBDmon,  the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Cham- 

-man  philosopher,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  pollion,  was  found  here.   (See  Hibrooltphicb.) 

23,  1805.    He  studied  at  the  universities  ROSEWOOD,  a  name  rather  indefinitely  ap- 

rlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.    In  1831  he  plied  to  the  timber  of  a  variety  of  trees  oo- 

>pointcd  extraordinary  professor  at  Halle,  tained  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 

I  1833  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  used  for  ornamental  romiture.    That  from  Bio 

ophy  in  Eonigsberg,  which  he  still  holds.  Janeiro,  which  is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the 

.bora  have  in  a  great  measure  been  de-  wood  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  known  as  the 

to  disseminating  the  ideas  of  Hegel,  jacaranda,  and  possesses  a  faint  but  agreeable 

he  has  sought  to  apply  to  history,  to  odor  of  roses.    It  is  a  resinous  tree,  and  oon- 

ure.  to  theology,  and  even  to  the  ordi-  tains  so  much  gum  and  oil  as  to  be  very  in- 

insiness  and  concerns  of  life.    On  this  flammable.    It  is  imported  in  large  slabe  or 

t  be  has  written  extensively.    In  con-  halves  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  22  inohea 

on  with  F.  W.  Schubert  he  has  edited  wide.    The  colors  are  from  light  hazel  to  deep 

[>rka  of  Kant  in  12  vols.,  to  the  last  of  purple  or  nearly  black,  and  appear  in  irregular 

he  appended  a  *^  History  of  the  Philos-  stripes  often  abruptly  contrasted.    The  wood 

o(  Kant.^^  is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  fine  and  agahi 

SE  KM  (TLLER,  Jon  Airy  Georo,  a  German  coarse-grained.    It  is  esteemed  more  hi^v 

»gian,  l»orn  in  Ummerstiidt,  Saxe-Meinin-  than  mahogany,  though  much  inferior  to  K 

L^.  18,  1736,  died  in  Leipsic,  March  4,  in  strength.    Several  other  sorts  are  known  in 

He  was  in  1775  appointed  professor  of  Brazil.    From  the  West  Indies  and  Central 

»gT  at  Erlangen,  whence  in  1783  he  re-  America  a  variety  of  rosewood  is  obtained, 

i  in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.    In  the  product  of  the  amyris  balsamifera.    Other 

tie  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  woods  known  as  rosewood  are  obtained  in  the 

c,  and  at  the  same  time  made  superin-  East  Indies,  the  Canary  isles,  and  Africa. 

at  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  city,  ROSICRUCIANS,  the  name  of  a  secret  so- 

of  which  positions  he  held  during  the  ciety  whose  existence  was  first  made  known  in 

nder  of  his  life.     His  chief  works  are :  the  17th  century.    In  the  beginning  of  that 

ria  InUrpretntionii  Librorum  Sanctorum  century  appeared  several  works  in  regard  to 

rU$ia  Christiana^  ab  Apattolorum  jiEtate  the  order,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to 

it^rarum  Instaurationem  (5  parts,  8vo.,  Johann  Valentin  Andreee,  a  German  Lutheran 

ic,   1795-1814),  and   Scholia  in  Kotmm  divine,  among  which  is  ^*  The  Discovery  of  the 

ttuntum  (5  vols.  8vo.),  the  latter  once  Brotherhood  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  the 

esteemed  by  biblical  students. — ^Ernst  Rosy  Cross"  (Frankfort,  1617).  In  this  work 
iBicH  Karl,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Christian  Rosen- 
died  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  was  krenz,  a  German  noble  of  the  14th  century, 
ted  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  in  which  who  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  amonff 
g  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  the  the  Bnihmins,  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
laorship  of  oriental  languages.  Uis  chief  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  pursuit  of 
is  his  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum  (23  wisdom.  After  returning  to  Germany  he  es- 
8ro^  Leipsic,  1795-1826 ;  2d  ed.,  1823-  tablished  a  secret  society,  consisting  of  but 
in  elaborate  commentary,  not  less  re-  few  members,  which  met  in  a  building  erected 
ible  for  the  oriental  learning  than  for  the  by  himself  and  called  Sancti  Spiritus,  where 
it  industry  displayed  on  every  page.  It  he  died  at  the  age  of  106,  after  having  ordered 
ot  completed  by  the  author  according  to  the  following  words  to  be  inscribed  upon  one 
iginal  plan.  A  ^^  Compendium  of  the  of  the  doors  of  the  edifice :  Fat  CXX  anno$ 
a."  containing  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  pateho.  The  spot  where  he  was  buried  was 
nd  the  prophets,  was  executed  by  Dr.  J.  kept  secret,  and  new  members  were  silently 
hner,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  author,  admitted  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 
rola.  He  also  published,  beside  other  numbers  of  the  society.  To  this  work  was 
,  A  dbuch  der  biblischcn  Altcrthums-  added  another  under  the  title  of  **  Revelation 
■^  8vo.,  1823-31),  comprising  3  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the 
^graphy  and  one  on  the  natural  Learned  of  Europe,"  in  which  a  declaration 
ible.  was  made  that  the  order  had  no  intention  of 


*  rabic,  Bashid),  a  town  and    interfering  with  the  religious  or  political  action 


r  Egypt,  on  the  westerly  or    of  states,  T)ut  only  desired  the  improvement  of 
^  of  tiie  Nile,  86  m.  £.  N.  K    mankind  by  the  discovery  of  the  tnie  philoscH 


^ 
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phjj  that  meetings  were  held  onoe  a  jear  to  Ohhua;  he  accepted  the  adminintration,  M   r 

admit  new  members,  and  to  deliberate  upon  declined  its  honors  and  titles.    Here  he  fboak 

secret  matters;  and  that  man/ untrue  state-  ed  an  institution  of  young  ladies  called  ^thi 

ments  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  order,  sbters  of  providence^"  whom  he  trained  a 

Whether  such  a  fraternity  ever  existed,  except  teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  girls  and  d    ; 

in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  above  men-  infant  asylums.    Uo  also  oraanixed  in  the  fis»>   . 

tioned  works,  is  an  open  question ;   for  the  minian  institute,  one  of  the  houses  of  the  oite 

secret  in  regard  to  all  its  transactions,  if  there  of  charity,  erected  at  his  own  expense  at  8tr^  ^ 

be  any  secret,  has  been  kept  to  the  present  sa,  a  normal  college  for  training  male  teadHA  ' 

time.    But  the  impression  that  such  an  organi-  In  1848  Pius  IX.  nominated  him  to  the  caidl* 

ntion  did  exist  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  frater-  nalate ;  but  his  work  on  church  goveniBMift 

idties  that  subsequently  spread  over  Europe,  and  reform,  Cinque  piagKe  deUn  tania  ekiem 

and  the  term  Rosicrucian  came  to  be  applied  to  (*'  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church"),  and  oneef  Ui 

•11  kinds  of  occult  skill.    Efforts  have  been  political  tracts,  La  eastitmione  tecomds  la  ««•» 

made  to  prove  that  the  order  was  connected  tizia  socialej  were  so  distasteful  to  the  coUm. 

with  that  of  the  free  masons,  the  illuminati,  of  cardinals  that  he  was  not  confirmed,  uid  flK 

and  other  secret  societies.    The  fraternity  had  books  were  put  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Imim 

not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  period,  when  in  Ejtpnrgatoriu$.    He  w'as  a  laborious  stndcat; 

the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  interest  in  at  his  death  his  published  works  amounted  to 

their  organization  was  revived,  especially  by  21  volumes,  and  14  more  left  in  Tnannscfi|4 

Oagliostro,  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosi-  were  published  posthumously.    They  embrass 

crucian.    Fuller  information  in  regard  to  this  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  study.  FatlMff 

sab^ect  may  be  obtained  in  J.  G.  Biihlc's  work  Lockhart,  an  Enelish  member  of  the  order  of 

entitled  Uther  den  Unprung  itnd  die  tornehm-  charity,  published  a  memoir  of  Rosmini  in  ltt(^ 

§i§n  Sehiek$ale  der  Orden  der  Bosenkretizer  und  and  Vincenzo  Garelli  another  in  1861. 
Freimaurer  (Gottingen,  1804),  in  which  the        ROSS,  a  S.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sdoto 

Bosicrucians  are  thought  to  be  a  branch  of  the  river  and  drained  by  Paint  creek;  area,  about 

free  masons.  050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  85.071.     It  haaad^ 

ROSIN.    See  Resin.  versified  surface,  and  the  soil,  especially  in  ths 

ROSMINI,  Ojlrlo,  an  Italian  author,  bom  valley  of  the  Scioto,  is  very  fertile.    The  pre- 

in  Roveredo,  southern  Tyrol,  in  1758,  died  in  ductions  in  1850  were  2,840,443  bushels  si 

Milan  in  1827.     He  commenced  his  literary  Indian  com,  141,131  of  wheat,  80,926  of  osl% 

career  in  1789  with  a  **  Life  of  Ond,"  which  and  61,964  lbs.  of  wod.    There  were  17  griit 

gained  him  admission  to  the  Florentine  acad-  mills,  21  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderiea.  4  wodka 

emy.    One  of  his  most  important  works  is  his  factories,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offieea»  Q 

^^  History  of  Milan  in  18  Books,'*  extending  from  churches,   and  7,324  pupils  attending  pubBl 

the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  1535,  the  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  sad 

date  of  the  annexation  of  the  oity  to  the  hered-  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Ens 

Stary  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  canal,  botli  of  which  pass  by  the  capital,  ChilSh 

ROSMINI  8ERBATI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  cothe. 
ecclesiastic  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Roveredo,        ROSS  and  CROMARTY,  two  N.  comte 

March  25,  1797,  died  at  Strosa,  July  1,  1856.  of  Scotland,  which,  being  iK^itically  connects^ 

He  was  the  only  son  of  an  ancient  and  noble  are  generally  treated  under  one  head.    Tbsy 

flunily,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  clerical  are  bounded  N.  by  Suthorlandsliirc^  £.  b^  tM 

life,  and  took  priestV  orders  at  the  age  of  24.  North  st'a.  S.  by  Inverness-shire,  and   w.  by 

His  taste  for  philosophy  manifested  itself  early ;  the  Atlantic ;  area,  including  the  N.  portion  ol 

he  was  not  yet  80  years  old  when  he  publii«hed  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  whkk 

his  Introduzione  allaJilMofiay  and  this  was  fol-  belongs  to  Ross-shire,  3,161  sq.  m. ;    |K>p.  in 

lowed  in  1829  by  R  nuoto  mggio  %ul  Vorigine  1851,  82.707.    Tlie  two  counties  extend  acroM 

delle  id€€y  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  island  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  AIp 

his  new  system  of  jihilosophy  (see  Piiilosopht,  lantic,  and  both  coasts  are  indented  with  na- 

▼ol.  xiii.  p.  270),  which  he  afterward  expanded  merous  bays  and  ex(»ellent  harbors.    There  srs 

in  works  on  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  several  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  general  siir> 

science,  education,  statistics,  marriage,  social  face  of  the   country  is   mountainous.     The 

Justice,  theology,  and  ontology.     In  1828  he  scenery   is    remarkal>ly  wild    an<l    romantic, 

founded  a  now  religious  order,  *^  the  brethren  The  principal  towns  arc  Dingwall.  Tain*  sad 

of  charity,"  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  Cromarty.    There  are  no  manufactun^s  of  aaj 

in  1839.    Their  work  embraces  the  care  of  the  imiK>rtttncc ;   but  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts 

poor,  the  sick,  and  infirm,  und  especially  the  employ  upward  of  20. 000  hands  during  the  lea- 

instmction  of  the  children  of  the  f>oor.    This  son.    These  counties  contain  many  remains  of 

order  has  now  (1861)  several  houses  in  north-  antiquity.    They  have  one  sheriff,  and  rctora 

em  Italy,  2  in  France,  and  7  in  England.     His  one  member  to  parliament. 
only  sister,  Josefa  Margarita,   founded  soon        KOSS,  Fkkdekio  Anirsrrs,  D.D.,  an  Ameii- 

after  a  corresponding  female  order.  '*  the  daugh-  can  clergyman,  bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1796. 

ters  of  charity.'*    In  1836  Charles  Albert  offer-  lie  was  educato<l  nt  William  and  Mary*s  collefs, 

•d  Bosmini  the  abbacy  of  S.  Michelo  della  and  after  hb  father's  death  in  1818  renwred 
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Hawkins  oo.,  East  Tennessee,  number  of  severe  wounds  in  a  desperate  en- 

W  resided  S6  years.    In  1828  he  con-  gagement,  for  which  two  years  later  he  was 

himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  pensioned.    In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the 

long  afterward  emancipated  his  slaves,  command  of  the  Briseis,  and  subsequently  of 

studied  theology,  ho  was  ordained  to  other  vessels.    In  1817  he  was  offered  the  oom- 

listry  in  1825,  took  charge  of  a  small  mand  of  the  larger  of  two  vessels  to  be  sent  out 

at  Kingsport,  and  edit^  for  several  to  settle  the  question  ofthe  existence  of  a  north* 

oiyointly  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  west  passage,  and  on  April  25, 1818,  set  sail 

r  and  David  Nekon,  a  monthly  publi-  from  the  Thames  in  the  Isabella,  accompanied 

ailed  the  '•*'  Calvinistic  Magazine,^'  com-  by  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  Alexander.    (See  Abotio 

in  1827.    In  1828,  together  with  Mr.  Discovert.)    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

r,  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  with  post-captain  on  his  return,  and  published  an 

feet  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.    At  the  account  of  his  voyage.     In  1829  he  made  a 

of   the  Presbyterian  general  assem-  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  arctic  re- 

18S7-^8,  he   aidhered   to  the  "New  gions,  not  under  government  patnumge,  but 

portion.    He  received  the  degree  of  in  a  badly  constructed  steamship  called  the 

VEO.  the  university  of  Vermont  in  Aug.  Victory,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 

[n  1855  he  became  pastor  of  the  first  Booth,8heriffof  London,  and  accompanied  by  a. 

eriim  church  of  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  where  small  tender  of  16  tons,  called  the  KrnsensteriL 

resides.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  He  was  frozen  up  in  the  ice  for  4  yearsy  and 

ites  on  slavery  in  the  general  assembly,  was  finally  rescued  with  his  crew  by  a  whaler 

esalted  in  the  separate  organization,  in  in  August,  1833,  after  abandoning  his  ship  ia 

85S,  of  the  united  synod  of  the  Presby-  May,  1832.    On  Dec.  24,  1834,  he  was  made  a 

rbnrch.    In  1857  he  published  a  work  E.O.B.    In  1839  he  was  appointed  consul  at 

*-  Slavery  Ordained  of  €k)d,'^  taking  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  tiU  1845.    la 

test  ground  in  defence  of  the  system  as  1850  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Fraak- 

>  institution.  lin  in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  and  remained 
I,  GxoRoa,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  one  winter  in  the  ice.  He  attained  the  rank 
Ion  of  independence,  bom  in  New  Cas-  of  rear  admiral  in  1851.  He  published  ^*' A 
,  in  1780,  died  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in  Voyage  of  Discovery"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  LoDdoQ^ 
79.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  1819),  and  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Second  Vovagtf* 
aster  in  1751,  and  was  a  member  ofthe  (2  vols.  4to.,  1835-^6),  ^^  A  Treatise  on  Navi- 

asMmbly  of  Pennsylvania  from  1768  gation  by  Steam"  (4to.,  1828),  &o, — Sir  Jamsb 

'.     In  1774  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Clark,  a  British  navigator  and  discoverer^ 

tee  of  7  who  represented  Pennsylvania  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  AprSl 

»ntinental  congress,  and  continued  his  15, 1800.    At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the  royal 

ion  with  the  congress  till  Jan.  1777,  navy  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Briseis,  then 

e  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.    For  commanded  by  his  uncle.     Ho  accompanied 

Inct  in  congress  the  sum  of  £150  was  Oapt.  Ross  in  1818  as  midshipman  on  his  first 

>  him  by  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  arctic  voyage,  subsequently  was  an  ofi&cer  an- 
ined  to  accept.    In  1775  he  drew  up  a  der  Parry  in  his  4  voyages  between  1819  and 

>  Gov.  Penn's  message  deprecating  any  1827,  and  was  promot^  whUe  absent  on  the  2d 
>n  the  part  of  the  colony.  After  the  voyage  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1827,  «i 
lion  of  the  general  convention  for  the  his  return  from  the  4th  voyage,  he  received  a 
ire  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ross  was  also  commission  as  commander.    In  his  uncle's  seo- 

to  that  body,  and  prepared  a  decla-  ond  expedition,  1829-*33,  during  their  impris- 

>f  rights  for  the  state,  the  regulations  onment  in  the  ice,  he  made  numerous  explor- 

y  for  the  government  of  the  conven-  ing  tours,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the 

1  an  ordinance  for  the  punishment  of  north  magnetic  pole,  in  lat.  70**  5'  17"  N.,  long. 

A  report  on  the  measures  necessary  96°  46'  46"  W.,  where  the  dipping  magnetio 

ing  the  colony  and  the  city  of  Philadel-  needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89**  59',  or  within  1' 

I  state  of  defence  was  also  from  his  pen.  of  a  vertical  position.    He  was  promoted  to  the 

I,  1779.  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  rank  of  post-captain  on  his  return  in  1834^ 

'  admiralty.  The  next  year  he  again  visited  BafiSn^s  bay  to 

%  Sir  Jonx.  a  British  navigator,  bom  search  for  and  reUeve  some  missing  whale 

irrooh,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777,  died  ships,  and  after  his  return  was  employed  for 

on,  Auff.  30,  1856.    His  father  was  a  several  years  in  making  a  magnetic  survey  of 

an  of  the  Scottish  church.     He  ship-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  1839  he  com- 

volunteer  on  the  frigate  Pearl  at  the  manded  the  Erebus,  to  which,  with  the  Terror, 

9  years,  served  in  the  Mediterranean  Commander  Crozier,  was  assigned  the  duty  of 

1 3th  year,  and  continued  in  the  na\7'  exploring  the  Antarctic  ocean.     In  this  voyage, 

,  after  which  for  several  years  he  was  which  occupied  4  years,  ho  made  many  valu- 

in  the  merchant  service.     In  1799  he  able  discoveries  in  magnetism,  geography,  and 

a  midshipman  on  board  the  sloop  of  the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  antaro- 

asel,  and  in  1805  was  promoted  to  a  tic  regions.  He  made  an  independent  discovery 

Qcy.     The  next   year  he  received  a  of  the  antarctic  continent,  which  Oommand^c 
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Wilkes,  U.  8.  N.,  had  a  few  months  before  dis-  ROSSBACH,  a  Tillage  of  Prnssian  2 

covered  and  traced  at  a  different  point,  and  gave  17  m.  S.  of  Ualle,  celebrated  as  the  h 

it  the  name  of  Victoria  Land ;  a  volcano,  12,000  the  victory  of  Frederic  the  (ireat  over  i. 

feet  high, *wa8  named  Mt.  Erebus  from  his  vessel,  bined  French  and  imperial  army  iin 

He  returned  in  1843,  and  in  1844  was  knighted,  prince  of  Soubise  and  the  prince  of  II 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Enterprise,  hausen,  Nov.  5,  1757.    The  army  of  ] 

and  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  bay  in  search  of  numbered  25,000,  and  that  of  his  op 

Sir  John  Franklin.    His  only  published  work  50,000,  the  French  being  officered  by  u 

is  "  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  of  the  high  nobility  who  regarded  the 

the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions''  (2  vols,  tion  as  a  pleasure  excursion.    Embold 

8vo.,  London,  1847).  his  having  retired  from  before  the  <] 

ROSS,  JoHx,  or  KoowssKoowE,  a  chief  of  the  Broglie's  camp  at  MQlhausen,  the  Fre 

Cherokee  Indians,  born  in  the  Cherokee  coun-  imperial  army  left  a  strong  position  t< 

try,  Georgia,  about  1790.    He  is  a  half-breed,  Frederic  without  having  made  a   rei 

and  at  an  early  age  had  acquired  a  good  Eng-  sance ;  but  they  were  themselves  atta< 

lish  education.    The  state  of  Georgia  attempt-  surprise,  and,  though  but  one  wing 

ed  in  1817  and  1819  to  induce  the  Indians  to  Prussians  was  engaged,  soon  broke  an( 

remove  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  this  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  their  whc 

Sorpose  a  liberal  bribe  was  offered  to  Ross  by  \erj  and  baggage  in  tlie  hands  of  the  v 

[clntosh,  a  Creek  half-breed  chieftain,  but  it  KOSSE,  William  Pabsons,  earl  ot 

was  repulsed,  and  the  Creek  was  publicly  dis-  ish  astronomer,  born  in  York,  June  1 

S'aced.    The  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  legis-  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college, 

tore  with  reference  to  the  Cherokeesin  1829  and  in  1822  graduated  first  cla^s  in 

led  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Ross  matics.    From  1821  to  1834,  under  the 

acting  as  their  agent,  to  the  supreme  court  of  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  represented  King 

the  United  States,  which  resulted  in  a  decision  in  ty,  Ireland,  in  parliament.    At  the  deal 

their  favor.    Georgia  however  refused  to  obey,  father,  the  second  earl,  in  1841,  he  su 

and  aggressions  \i[ion  the  Indians  increased,  to  tlie  peerage,  and  in  1845  was  elec 

In  1835  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  J.  F.  of  the  representative  peers  for  Irelai 

Schermerhorn,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  parliament  he  voted  with  the  liberal 

and  Migor  Ridge,  his  son  John  Ridge,  Elias  In  182C  he  erected  upon  the  grounds 

Boadinot,  and  about  600  other  Cherokee  In-  residence.  Birr  castle,  near  Parsonstowo 

dians,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  county,  an  observatory  for  which  insti 

agreeing  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  remove  were  made  under  his  special  directi 

west  within  two  years.    Against  this  treaty,  these  the  most  important  was  tlie  enon 

known  as  the  treaty  of  New  Echcta,  Ross  and  fleeting  telescope,  which  required  sever 

over  15,000  of  his  tribe  protested  in  an  api>eal  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  oi 

written  by  Ross  and  addressed  to  the  president  the  difficulties  of  producing  large  s{»e< 

of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  fraudu-  of  speculum  metal,  and  of  accurately  m 

lently  obtained.    The  government,  however,  and  suspending  the  various  parts  of  th 

aent  a  force  under  Gen.  Scott  to  compel  the  machinery.  The  telescoi>e  was  finished 

fulfilment  of  the  treaty.    The  Cherokees  yield-  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000 ;  it  has  an  $ 

ad,  and  with  Ross  at  their  head  removed  to  then:  of  6  feet  and  a  focus  of  53,  weighs  over 

new  home,  a  moderate  allowance  being  made  and  is  now  the  most  powerful  retlecto 

tliem  for  their  losses  by  the  government ;  and  world.  By  its  great  space-penetrating  c 

after  several  years  of  suffering  they  have  at  last  its  owner  has  been  enabled  to  questio 

become  again  a  prosi>eruus  nation.    In  accord-  scientific  theories  previously  entertaine 

ance  with  their  laws,  though  against  the  will  cially  Ilerschers  theory  of  condensati 

and  efl\)rts  of  Ross,  the  two  Ridges  and  Boudi-  Laplace's  theory  of  cosmogomy.     It  h^ 

not  were  put  to  death  by  the  tribe  for  their  of  esfieciul  use  in  the  resolving  of  neb 

treachery.     Ross  has  continued  to  be  the  prin-  which  it  was  in  great  measure  designtd, 

cipal  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1861,  after  also  imparted  nmch  additional  kuowI« 

■ome  hesitation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  regard  to  the  visible  surface  of  tlie  mo 

•eeeding  states.  1843  Lonl  Rosse  was  made  president 

ROSSAXO  (anc.  Iio$cianum\  a  fortified  city  British  association,  and  from  lb49  to  16 

of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  2^  m.  sided  over  the  royal  society. 

ftrom  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  and  25  m.  from  Co-  ROSSELLI,  Cosimo,  an  Italian  paint< 

senza;  i>op.  about  12,000.    It  is  built  vi[ion  a  in  Florence  probably  in  1439,  dieu  aboi 

rocky  hill  at  the  f(K)t  of  the  Apennines,  and  Few  of  his  works  are  now  in  existenc 

surrounded  by  deep  precipices.     It  has  a  fine  frescoes    in   the   Sistine   chapeL  repre 

cathedral,  is  tlie  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Israeli 

the  birthplace  of  3  iM)i>e8,  viz. :  St.  2osimus,  of  tlie  Saviour,  were  painted  for   a  l 

John  VII.,  and  John  XVII.     Roscianum  was  competition  with  works  in  the  same  ch 

a  very  ancient  town ;  it  was  early  rebuilt  and  Perugino.  (ihirlandaio,  and  others,  and 

colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  was  taken  by  loaded  to  excess  with  brillant  color  az 

§m§nh  and  juiUaged  by  Totila.  ing,  gained  the  attention  of  the  pope.  i 
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I  opoQ  Roaalli  the  prize.  He  wab  the  rioal  oompanj,  and  at  10  jears  of  age  he  was 
of  Fra  Bart<doiiieo.  able  to  aocompanj  his  father,  who  was  a  horn 
iSETTI,  Daste  Gabbixl,  an  English  player  in  the  orchestra.  Boon  after  he  was 
\  bom  in  London  about  1828.  He  is  placed  with  a  music  teacher  in  Bologna,  under 
1  chiedj  in  connection  with  the  pre-Ba-  whose  instructions  he  developed  a  soprano 
»  moTement  in  British  art,  of  which,  in  Toice  of  great  purity  and  compass ;  and  at  14 
ctk>Q  with  Millais  and  William  Holman  he  could  sing  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  placed 
fee  has  been  an  earnest  promoter.  Among  before  him.  After  being  emnloyed  for  several 
tnres,  which  have  seldom  been  exhibit-  years  as  a  chorister  in  the  ^Bolognese  church- 
r  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,^'  ^*  A  ea,  and  occasionally  as  chorus  master  in  liUle 
naa  Carol,^  *'  The  Wedding  of  St  provincial  theatres,  he  was  induced  in  1807  bj 
i.*^  and  "'  ]>uite*s  Ih*eam  on  the  Day  of  the  breaking  of  his  voice  to  enter  the  lyoenm 
■th  of  Beatrice."  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  instructed  in  counter- 
Si,  PaLLieaixo,  count,  an  Italian  statee-  point  by  Padre  MatteL  The  severe  course  of 
om  in  Carrara,  Modena,  July  13,  1787,  study  to  which  pupils  were  here  subjected  was 
lated  in  Rome,  Nov.  15,  1848.  He  was  distasteful  to  Bossini,  who,  hearing  his  master 
d  for  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profes-  observe  one  day  that  simple  counterpoint 
Bologna  until  1814,  when  his  compli-  would  sufSce  for  ordinary  stage  compositioii, 
Lh  ICarat  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy,  determined  to  become  a  writer  of  operas,  and 
dung  himself  in  Geneva,  he  became  pro-  forthwith  left  the  school,  having  acquired  just 
»f  criminal  law  in  the  academy,  a  mem-  enough  of  the  science  of  harmony  to  enable 
the  council^  and  deputy  to  the  diet,  in  him  to  enter  upon  his  vocation.  He  now  studied 
be  zealously  advocated  the  centndiza-  day  and  night  the  works  of  the  prin<^al  opera 
the  federal  power.  Ha\ing  been  sent  as  writers,  German  as  well  as  Italian,  giving  ea- 
4>  Paris,  he  was  induced  in  1833  to  take  pedal  attention  to  those  of  Mozart;  and  at  18 
residence  there,  and  in  1834  was  ap-  years  of  age,  having  tried  his  hand  at  aome 
L  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  minor  pieces,  he  produced  his  first  dramatio 
of  France  and  of  public  law  to  the  Pa-  work.  La  gamlnaU  di  matrimonia,  an  operetta 
Eacolty  of  law.  He  became  the  friend  performed  with  moderate  suocess  at  the  theatre 
x>C  and  by  his  **  Treatise  on  Penal  Law,''  San  Mose  in  Venice,  although  his  Demetrio  s 
Sonrse  of  Political  Economy,-'  and  his  Polibio^  produced  in  Bome  in  1811,  is  said  to 
>iis  eontributions  to  the  Recue  da  deux  have  been  written  two  years  eariier.  In  1812 
,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  composed  not  fewer  than  5  operas,  all  of 
i  1840  created  him  a  peer  of  France,  which,  with  the  exception  of  VingarmofiliiMy 
neatly  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  i^>eedily  sunk  into  oblirion.  In  the  succee^g 
incil  of  state,  and  in  1845  was  sent  as  year  he  iq>peared  before  the  Venetians  with  8 
ndor  to  the  papal  court,  and  exerted  all  operas,  one  of  which,  Tanerediy  excited  an  en- 
nence  in  favor  of  the  liberal  policy  in-  thusiasm  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  hia- 
ted  by  Pins  IX  Soon  after,  in  obedi-  tory  of  music,  and  within  3  years  found  its 
» the  directions  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  en-  way  into  every  musical  theatre  of  Europe  and 
ed  to  check  the  reformatory  zeal  of  the  America.  Of  the  remaining  operas  composed 
jsd  thereby  became  an  object  of  detesta-  in  1813,  the  Italiana  in  Algieri  was  almost 
>  the  liberals.  Deprived  of  his  employ-  equally  successful,  and  with  Taneredi  still  holds 
by  the  revolution  of  1848,  Bossi  retired  possession  of  the  stage.  In  the  following  year 
!iort  time  to  Carrara;  but  upon  the  en-  ne  produced  at  Milan  Aureliano  in  Palmira 
of  the  Austrians  into  the  papal  territo-  and  H  Turco  in  Italia^  the  latter  ijf  which  is 
^  repaired  to  Bome,  and.  having  offered  still  frequently  performed ;  and  in  1815  Eli»a- 
ganize  the  states  of  the  church  without  hetta  regina  tCInghilUrra  for  the  San  Carlo 
le  or  foreign  assistance,  was  appointed  by  theatre  of  Naples,  where  he  also  accepted  an 
p«  minister  of  the  interior,  with  charge  engagement  as  musical  director.  This,  how- 
finances  and  the  police.  In  spite  of  ever,  did  not  preclude  him  from  writing  operas 
BOOS  warnings  he  repaired  on  Nov.  15  for  other  phuM^s,  and  in  1816  his  Barbiere  di 
palace  of  the  Cancel laria,  to  attend  the  SitigUa^  probably  the  most  admirable  ^>ecimen 
^  of  the  parliament  of  the  Papal  States,  of  the  Italian  hvffo  opera  in  existence,  was 
been  elected  to  represent  Bologna  in  performed  in  Bome  during  the  carnival  with 
dy.  A.4  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  por-  a  success  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
the  building,  it  was  suddenly  surround-  century,  has  suffered  no  diminution.  Accord* 
i  crowd  of  bystanders,  and  in  the  confu-  ing  to  Manuel  Garcia,  for  whom  the  Barbiere 
hich  ensued  the  minister  was  stabbed  was  written,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  com- 
,  stiletto,  expiring  a  few  minutes  after  posed  in  8  days.  In  181 6-' 17  he  composed 
taken  into  the  palace.  In  1854  a  man  for  the  San  Carlo  and  other  theatres  upward 
C^astantini  was  found  guilty  of  mur-  of  7  operas,  3  of  which,  Otelh,  Cenerentola^ 
Count  BossL  and  executed.  and  La  gtuza  ladra,  are  yet  standard  favorites 
SIXI.  GioACHCio,  an  Italian  composer,  — the  fint  a  striking  example  of  his  forcible 
n  Pesaro,  near  Bologna,  Feb.  29,  1792.  style,  and  the  second  of  his  skill  in  producing 
were  members  of  a  strolling  theatr  florid  embellishments.     His   Moei  in  EgiiUk 
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Q818)iwik8flSii0fDBih«  fines!  serioQf  operas  of  fbrmer  reeorts,  a  getdal,  weO  prcacr 

the  age.    Within  the  next  few  jean  were  pro-  gentleman,  ftill  of  aneodotea  and  remin 

duoed  La  donna  del  lago^  Maametto  Sewndo.  of  mnsioal  history  in  Europe  daring 

Zdmira,  and  a  nnmber  of  minor  works,  show-  half  centnry.    Beside  his  operas,  um 

ing  a  gradual  increase  of  power  in  harmony  about  40,  and  his  Stdbat  Mater^  he  haa 

iind  instmmental  effects,  with  no  loss  oi  melo-  at  different  times  cantatas,  hymns,  am 

die  beauty;  and  in  1828  he  took  his  leave  of  the  misoellaneons  vocal  and  insd-nmental 

ItJilianstagewiththeoperaof  ^^lemmifiiultf,  the  not  comparable  in  merit  with  his  i 

most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  of  his  works  up  to  compositions.    The  latter  amply  illust 

tiiat  period.    In  the  same  year  he  was  married  richness  and  variety  of  his  melodies,  1 

to  lune.  Colbran,  a  prima  donna  at  the  San  summate  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice, 

Cario,  for  whom  many  of  his  parts  were  writ-  intimate  and  natural  association  of  flor 

fttti;  and  in  1824  he  visited  London  with  his  ment  with  the  body  of  the  music,  wh 

wife  under  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera  stitutes  his  peculiar  style.    There  is  a 

fat  iStkt  king's  theatre.    An  indolent  careless-  Rossini  by  Stendahl  (Paris,  1828-^54),  \ 

nesB  now  took  the  place  of  his  fbrmer  activity;  by  the  brothers  Escudier  (Paris,  1854). 

he  neglected  his  auties,  failed  to  produce  his  ROSTOCK,  a  fortified  town  of  Medkl 

promised  opera,  and  made  the  season  ruinous  Schwerin,  situated  on  the  left  bank  oft 

to  the  lessees  of  the  theatre.  His  visit  however  now,  about  9  m.  above  ita  mouth,  and  I< 

was  profitable  to  himself^  and  he  left  England  E.  from  Hamburg ;  pop.  in  1805,  24,228. 

wltili  £10,000,  derived  principally  from  concerts  a  university  founded  in  1419,  and  hj 

got  up  fbr  him  by  the  leaders  of  fashionable  1856  82  professors  and  teachers,  and 

aodety  at  enormous  prices  of  adnusrion.    Re-  dents,  wim  a  library  of  80,000  volnmei 

pairing  to  Paris,  he  accepted  the  position  of  tock  is  a  place  of  great  antiouity,  and  n 

director  of  the  Italian  opera,  an  office  which  he  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  froB 

lield  until  1880,  with  little  increase  of  profes-  it  separated  in  1492. 

flkmal  celebrity,  but  with  considerable  profit  ROSTOPTCHIN,  Fbdob,  count,  a 

For  8  years  he  composed  nothing  new  except  a  general,  bom  at  Uvna,  in  the  govenu 

•light  piece  called  II  viaqfjio  a   iZMfns,   a  Orel,  March  12,  1765,  died  in  Moacow, 

portion  of  whidi  was  reproduced  in  a  mceftil  1826.    At  the  age  of  21  he  was  a  liei 

tVench  opera,  entitled  Le  eomte  Ory  ;  although  general  in  l^e  imperial  guards.    Ei^joy 

several  of  his  former  works  were  brought  out  favor  of  the  court,  he  was  rapidly  ad 

with  success,  indndin^  his  Ma&metto  under  the  and  held  manv  principal  places,  civil  ai 

^^  of  LeiUffeds  Cartnthe,  In  1829,  however,  tary,  under  the  government.    He  af 

lie  made  amends  for  his  indolence  by  the  pro-  fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  restored  b 

dnctlon  of  OniUaume  TeU^  generally  considered  ander  I.    He  was  governor  of  Moscow  i 

hia  masterpiece  in  serious  oomposition,  a  work  and  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  bur 

abounding  in  beautiful  meloaies  and  in  rich  that  city  upon  ita  capture  by  the  French. 

and  varied  instrumentation,  but  so  different  in  however,  he  denied  in  a  French  pamjd 

style  from  any  of  his  previous  operas,  that  it  titled  **  The  Truth  concerning  the  Bin 

aeema  the  creation  of  another  mind.  After  this,  Moscow^^  (Paris,  1828). 

wiUi  the  exception  of  his  Stahat  Mater,  a  pleas-  ROSTRA  (Lat.,  beaks),  in  andent  R< 

fngoomposition,  but  rather  operatic  than  ecdesi-  stage  in  tlie  forum  fh)m  which  the 

asUcal  in  its  character,  for  many  years  he  wrote  spoke,  so  named  from  being  adorned  m 

nodiing.    During  his  reridence  in  Parii  he  was  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  pe* 

appointed  by  Charles  X.  inspector-general  of  Antinm  after  the  great  Latin  war  (888 

sinc^ng  with  t^  liberal  salary,  from  Uie  eigoy-  previous  to  which  it  had  been  called  Is 

ment  of  which  he  waa  cut  off  by  the  revolution  In  form  Banscn  supposes  ^*  that  it  was 

of  1880.    He  remained  several  years  in  Paris,  lar  building  raised  on  arches,  with  a  a 

oocupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  losses  he  platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  para 

had  sustained,  and  in  1886  retired  to  an  elegant  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  sU 

villa  near  Bolopa,  where  for  nearly  20  years  he  on  each  side."    The  ancient  rostra  tU 

prindpally  resided,  refusing  the  nlost  tempting  tween  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  I 

offlbrs  to  write  for  the  stage,  on  the  ground  that  speaker  might  front  either  the  curies 

lie  was  unwilling  to  endanger  his  reputation  by  tribes,  the  fbrmer  being  the  unirersal  < 

the  production  of  inferior  works.    He  is  said  to  however,  down  to  the  time  of  C.  Licinii 

have  in  his  posseMion  the  manuscript  of  an  sus  (145  B.  C.)  or  Oaius  Gracchus, 

opera  never  yet  performed,  which,  notwith-  Cnsar  built  new  rostra  in  a  comer  of 

standing  the  solicitations  of  managers,  has  not  rum,  known  as  the  ro$tra  nota  or  ro^n 

seen  the  light    A  comic  trifle  called  Si^uehino,  The  term  rostrum  in  English  is  applied 

comprising  a  collection  of  his  youthfbl  impro-  stage  or  platform  used  for  secular  oratoi 

visations  and  impromptus,  was  however  per-  ROT,  Dry.    See  Dht  Rot. 

fbrmed  in  Paris  in  1857.  Visiting  Paris  in  1855  ROTATION.      See   Gtbosoops,    an 

fbr  thebeneflt  of  his  health,  he  has  since  passed  cnAKics,  vol.  xi.  p.  823. 

a  lai)ge  portion  of  each  vear  there,  and  anring  ROTH,  Johanvis  Rttdolp.  a  Qermai 

ibeanmoal  mtmm  imgr  be  aaen  at  many  of  hit  ralist  and  traveller,  bom  In  NvenriMfi 
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k  4ied  in  Hasbeija,  Fftlertme,  June  26,  ereigiisofHeaae-OaaaelandBninswiokyandBeiit 

£b  wms  •daeatod  at  tha  uniyenitj  of  an  nrmj  to  eafbroe  his  decree.    The  elector 

ip  and  in  1886-'7  made  an  extensive  was  nnable  to  offer  resistance,  but  he  had  $5,- 

iroiigh  Bjria  and  Palestine.     In  1840  000,000  in  silver  which  he  was  unwilling  to 

Bi  to  Oalcotta  to  assist  Mejor  Jenris,  give  up  to  Napoleon,  and  nnable  to  carry 

East  India  service,  in  the  preparation  with  him  in  hk  flight.    Sending  for  Roth* 

elaborate  woric  on  the  natural  history  sohild,  he  offered  him  the  use  of  the  money 

dostan.    Upon  the  fJEulure  of  this  pro-  without  interest,  if  he  would  remove  it  to  a 

6  aooompauied  the  expedition  under  the  place  of  safety.    The  banker  and  his  sons, 

JBL  of  ILuor  W.  0.  Harris  to  Shoa  in  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  business^ 

rn  Abyssmia,  where  he  remained  until  enjoyed  the  use  of  this  large  sum  for  8  years  $ 

mmer  of  1848;  and  he  subsequently  when  Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  the 

the  geologiod»  botanical,  and  zoological  elector  gave  notice  that  he  should  withdraw  it; 

us  of  Harris's  '*•  ffighluids  of  Ethiopia.''  but  when  Napole<m  escaped  and  returned  to 

ing  to  Munich,  he  was  appointed  assist-  France,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  urged 

ator  of  the  xoologico-zootymic  museum,  the  Rothschilds  to  keep  it  at  the  interest  <tf  8 

traordinary  professor  of  zoology  in  the  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  they  did  till  1888| 

oty.     In  185S  he  undertook   another  when  they  returned  it  to  his  son  and  suooeesor^ 

f  to  the  East ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  having  won  by  their  faithfhl  and  able  managed 

WDg  supplied  with  a  travelling  rand  by  ment  the  confidence  of  courts  and  financierai 

gof  Bavaria,  he  departed  on  a  third  tour,  Hayer  Anselm  Rothschild  had  10  children,  5 

Bourse  of  which  he  died.    He  conducted  of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  him.    The 

hia  last  journey  an  important  series  of  eldest,  Anselm  (bom  June  12, 17T8,  died  Dec« 

pitiona  concerning  the  geology  of  the  6, 1855)*  was  his  father's  partner  and  suooessor 

lea  and  the  surrounding  region,  and  ex-  at  Frankfort     The   second,  BoLOVoar  (bom 

oarcfully  the  course  of  the  Jordan.    His  Sept  0,  1774,  died  July,  1856),  at  first  thei 

nd  journal  of  his  travels  are  now  (1861)  travelling  partner  of  the  firm,  was  eventually 

ing  for  publication.  He  was  an  occasional  established  in  Vienna.    The   third,  Nathav 

»iilor  to  Petermann's  MiUheilungen.  Matbb  (bom  8ept  16,  1777,  died  at  Frankfort 

HERMEL,  PktsbF.,  an  American  paint-  July  28,  1886),  seUled  in  London  in  1798^  and 

B  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  July  8, 1817.  became  the  most  prominent,  as  he  was  gener* 

I  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  upon  ally  deemed  the  ablest,  financier  of  the  fiunily* 

ag  at  the  age  of  22  to  Philadelphia  he  OnABLaa  (bom  April  24, 1788,  died  March  10, 

I  painting,  and  about  1840  commenced  1855)  settled  at  Naples  in  1821.    JambIb  (bom 

a  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  soon  turned  Ifay  5, 1792)was  for  a  time  with  his  Inrciher 

mition  to  historical  subjects.    Among  Solomon  at  Vienna,  but  eventually  took  up  hia 

Her  works  are  "  Christabel "  and  ^^  Kath-  residence  in  Paris.    The  5  brothers  constituted 

Mid  Petruchio."    He  has  also  painted  but  one  firm,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  intereet, 

loto  discovering  the  Mississippi,"  *^  Oo-  but  conducted  their  basineas  imder  5  branches 

I  before  Isabella  the  Catholic,"  the  Nbcha  each  under  the  chai^  of  one  of  the  brothers. 

rom  Presoott's  *^  Oonquest  of  Mexico,"  Nathan  Rothschild  is  said  to  have  known  of 

tier  pictures.  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  8  hours 

'^CHILD,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  fiimily  before  the  British  govemment,  and  to  have 

[>pean  bankers,  whose  founder  was  Mat-  realized  over  $1,000,000  by  a  skilful  use  of  that 

iBLM  (or  AvscmL)  Rornsonru),  bom  at  knowledge.    The  house  for  many  years  have 

brt-on-the-Main  in  1748,  died  there  in  been  the  principal  takers  of  the  loans  of  the 

812.    He  was  educated  for  a  rabbi,  but  European  governments,  and  have  in  some  inr 

laeed  business  as  a  small  trader,  and  stances  compelled  peace  by  refusing  to  fhmish 

ally  procured  a  situation  in  a  Hanoverian  the  sinews  of  war.    Within  a  period  of  lem 

g  house.    Subsequently  he  returned  to  than  12  years,  they  have  furnished  in  loans 

art,  and  estabhshed  himself  as  a  banker  $200,000,000  to  England,  $50,000,000  to  Aua- 

Hid  the  rich  landgrave  of  Hesse,  William  tria,  $40,000,000  to  Prassia,  $80,000,000  to 

ho  afterward,  as  elector  of  Hesse,  took  France,  $50,000,000  to  Naples,  $25,000,000  to 

e  Off  William  L),  made  him  his  banker.  Russia,  $12,000,000  to  Brazil,  and  $4,000,000 

hild  first  became  known  as  a  negotiator  to  some  of  the  smaller  states.    Their  prompt- 

nunent  loans  in  1792,  when  the  French  ness,  and  tiie  courtesy  with  which  they  re- 

l  Oustine  imposed  upon  the  senate  of  sponded  to  Mettemich's  application  for  a  loan 

brt  a  very  heavy  ransom,  to  be  raised  in  1813,  led  the  Austrian  emperor  to  confer 

Mt  time,  as  the  alternative  of  the  sack-  on  each  of  the  brothers  a  patent  of  nobility 

their  city.    The  senate  could  devise  no  with  the  title  of  baron  of  the  empire.    Of  the 

of  procuring  the  money,  when  the  Jew-  5  brothers  only  James  is  now  living,  but  the 

iker  obtained  it  for  them  from  the  land-  members  of  the  family  of  the  Sd,  and  even  some 

His  services  in  negotiating  loans  were  of  the  4th  generation,  have  been  taken  into 

■rd  finequently  in  demand   among  the  the  partnership.    The  leading  active  partner  is 

r  states  of  Gkrmany.    In  1806  Napoleon  now  Baron  Nathan  Lionbl  db  Rothschild 

1  the  fililatara  of  the  states  of  the  aov*  of  Londoui  son  of  Nathan,  bora  in  London  in 


1808,  and  saooeediiig  to  his  fiith«r*8  ttOm  and  fives,  and  in  1883,  the  reacdonarj  tide 

oonneotions  in  1886.    In  1847  he  was  elected  set  in,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  diet  of  Bi 

a  member  of  the  honae  of  commons  firom  the  continue  his  leotnrea  in  the  muTersitj 

dLtr  of  London ;   but  declining  to  take  the  edit  any  newspaper  for  the  i^iaoe  of  6 

orainarj  oath  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-  The  liberal  party  at  once  took  np  his  cat 

tian,"  he  did  not  take  his  seat,  althoo^  rega-  addressesof  sympathy  and  presents  were 

larly  reelected,  till  1868,  when,  the  disabilitiea  him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.    Ue  ir 

being  removed,  he  took  his  nlace  in  the  house,  elected  mayor  of  Freiburg,  and  returned 

being  the  first  adherent  of  the  Jewish  religion  cessive  elections  to  the  seoond  chaml 

who  ever  sat  in  the  commons.    8ir  AmrHoinr,  efforts  of  government  being  unavaUing 

bora  in  London  in  1810,  the  2d  son  of  Nathan,  elude  him  from  his  seat.    In  1840  he  w; 

was  oreated  a  baronet  in  1846.    The  members  mitted  to  resume  his  Amotions  as  lecture 

of  the  fiunOy  have  very  generally  intermarried,  university,  but  died  soon  after.    Aa  a  hi 

80  that  their  immense  wealth  will  probably  Rotteok  is  widelv  known  by  his  AU§ 

rsmidn  in  a  few  hands  for  many  years.    They  Weltge$ehiehte  (*^  Universal  History^,  p 

have  met  with  few  heavy  losses,  the  only  one  ed  between  1811  and  1827,  and  of  whicn 

of  considerable  amount  being  the  result  of  the  edition  was  produced  in  1841-*5  in  1 

revolutions  of  1848,  by  which  they  are  said  to  8vo.    The  onsinal  vroxk  OTibraoes  the  ! 

liave  lost  in  9  months  about  |40,000,000 ;  but  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1815,  to 

•0  vast  was  their  wealth,  that  even  this  did  a  continuation  to  1840  was  added  by 

not  in  the  least  impair  their  credit  or  position.  Hermes,  forming  vols.  x.  and  zL  of  di 

They  have  now  banking  houses  in  most  of  the  edition.    It  is  a  oritical  narrative  of  pra 

large  citkgof  the  world.  events,  written  from  a  liberal  pohit  oi 

ROTIFEBA.    See  AnimaijCU1JB8.  and  einoys  a  popularity  in  Germany  as 

ROTBOU,  JxAir,  a  French  dramatic  poet,  where  in  Europe  superior  to  that  of  an] 

bora  at  Drenz,  Normandy,  in  1609,  died  in  1600.  work  of  its  class.    Numerous  translati^ 

Oardinal  Richelieu  employed  him  among  his  the  original  work,  and  of  an  abridgmea 

^poet  workmen,"  who  filled  up  with  verses  published  by  Rotteck  under  the  titie  o 

the  skeleton  plots  which  that  great  mhiister  had  9ug  aus  der  WeltgetehiekU  (4  vols.  8vou, 

devised.    Pierre  Oorneille  loved  him  so  mudi  have  appeared,  including  one  of  the  lat 

aa  to  call  him  *' father,"  although  8  years  hia  T.  Jones  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Riiladelphia,  f 

senior.    He  composed  no  fower  than  17  tragi-  1840-^42),  which  was  reprinted  in  L 

eomediea,  7  tragedies,  and  12  oomediea.    His  Among  his  remaining  works  are :    M 

tragic  masterpieces  are  Antig&nA,  Iphiginie  en  Sehr^ften  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1820-*86),  era 

Amide.  Ooereiij  and  above  sll  8L  Oenett  and  of  a  variety  of  essays,  lettera,  memoin 

FSniMtMw,  which  rank  among  the  best  tragedies  Lehrhuh  de$  VemvnftreehU  und  der  t 

In  French  literature.    He  held  a  position  as  a  wiueMehqften  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1829  ei  $ef. 

magistrate  at  Dreux ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  StaaUreeht  der  CoMtitutioneUen  Monmrs 

of  a  dangerous  epidemic  there  he  left  Paris  to  vols.  8vo.,  1824  et  »eq.).    Jointly  with  H 

retura  to  his  post,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  he  edited  the  first  10  vols,  of  the  JS^aaim 

Ms  generous  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufibrings  of  (Altona,  1884  et  eeq.y — Hia  son.  Dr.  He 

Hie  ikk.    His  (Buvree  have  been  publiah^  by  Rotteck,  has  edited  his  posthumous  wc 

'^Hollet-Ledue  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  5  vols.  8vo.  (Freiburg,  1841-'8),  the  4 

ROTTECK,  Kabl  vox,  a  German  jpublicist  which  contains  a  memoir  of  him. 

and  historian,  bora  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  July  ROTTEN  8T0NE,  a  decomposed  stoi 

18, 1775,  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1840.    He  was  stance  resembling  tripoU,  and  used  for 

eduoated  at  the  university  of  Freiburg,  where  ing  metallic  surfaces,  glass,  ^bo.    A  spi 

hia  father  was  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical  analyzed  by  R.  Phillips  consisted  of  al 

flumlty.    Although  by  profession  an  advocate,  86,  carbon  10,  and  silica  4.    It  is  obtaim 

he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  ridge  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  England, 

atudy  of  history,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  to  thence  exported  to  different  countriea. 

the  profbssorship  of  that  department  In  Frei-  found  in  loose  firagments  intermixed  wH 

burg,  which  he  held  until  1818,  when,  beoom-  and  pieces  of  black  marble  and  chert, 

faiginterestedin  the  study  of  the  constitutional  together  make  the  diluvial  covering 

law  of  Germany,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  poli-  ric^.    The  rotten  stone  is  so  soft  tlu 

tics  and  the  law  of  nations.    He  soon  became  readily  penetrated  by  the  pick;  but  it  ht 

an  industrious  writer  on  public  law,  and  his  harder  on  expofoire.    It  is  dug  out  by  i 

liewq>aper  articles  and  pamphlets  on  repre-  holes  from  2  to  8  feet  deep.    Prof.  Join 

ientanve  bodiea,  on  the  danger  of  maintaining  finding  recenUy  that  some  of  the  fraguwi 

large  standing  armies,  and  other  subjects,  at-  a  nucleus  of  black  marble,  treated  ^m 

tracted  notice.    Between  1819  and  1880  he  of  this  rock  with  weak  add,  the  effect  of 

represented  the  university  of  Freiburg  in  the  was  to  dissolve  away  the  carbonate  o 

first  chamber  of  the  states  of  Baden.    In  1880  and  leave  a  residue  like  the  rotten  stoi 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  second  chamber  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 

from  the  dtv  of  Freiburg.    In  that  body  hia  The  black  marble  in  ita  natural  bed  bei 

ooviegynadhfantiiaaiimitiyof  theoooieiT**  where  Ibund  converted  into  rotlaii  atoa 
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ed  that  there  is  some  acid,  probeblj  of  and  the  Nightingale  fkmfl  j  in  Weatmhwtar 

;  nature^  existing  in  the  soil,  which  de-  abbej,  were  the  most  highly  este^ned.    He 

MS  tike  marble  and  ooiiTerts  the  frag-  also  execated  statoes  of  George  I.  at  Gam- 

into  this  rotten  msteriaL  bridge ;  of  George  11.  in  CK>lden  square,  Leo* 

TERDAM.  a  citj  of  Holland,  capital  of  don ;  of  Shakespeare  for  Garric^  bequeathed 

»vince  of  Soath  Holland,  situated  on  the  bj  him  to  the  British  museum ;  of  Handel,  in 

ank  of  the  Heose  at  the  junction  of  the  'Westminster  abbey ;  and  of  Newton  at  Oun- 

36  m.  S.  W.  from  Amsterdam,  and  24  bridge ;   beside  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent 

a  the  sea;  pop.  in  1859, 106,984.    It  is  men  for  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  &c. 

I  the  form  of  a  trian^e,  with  two  sides  ROUEN  (anc.  RotomafpiM\  a  city  of  France^ 

le  nrera,  and  the  thvd  side  is  defended  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-Inl^rienre^ 

fi>rtifieations«  outside  of  which  are  ex-  situated  on  the  Seine,  70  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Pi^ 

suburbs.    A  fine  quay  about  1^  m.  ris;  pop.  in  1856, 94,645.    It  stands  on  a  gentle 

xeods  along  the  Meuse,  diaded  by  a  row  acclivity  sloping  toward  the  S.,  and  is  conneei- 

e  elms  planted  in  1615.    Several  canals  ed  with  its  suburb  St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite 

ftreets  traverse  the  town,  communica-  side  of  the  river,  by  a  suq>ensi(m  bridge  and  S 

^in^  maintained  across  them  by  many  stone  bridges.    Ramparts  formerly  extended 

idges  and  ferry  boats.    Some  of  these  round  Rouen  on  the  land  side,  and  their  site  la 

are  so  deep  that  vessels  of  the  largest  now  occupied  by  a  series  of  boulevards  border- 

ae  into  the  centre  of  the  town  and  lie  ,ed  with  rows  of  shade  trees.    The  Place  Royals 

ie  the  warehouses.    Many  of  them  are  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  principal 

ith  treesw    The  tide  rises  10  or  12  feet,  square;  the  others  are  all  small,  and  that  of 

»  ebb  and  flow  keep  the  water  from  La  Puoelle  contains  a  statue  of  the  maid  <tfOp- 

inar  in  the  canals.    The  Hoogstraat,  or  leans,  burned  here  by  the  Englisii  in  1481. 

treet,  extends  along  the  great  dike  or  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  constmcted 

Bcted  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  chiefly  in  and  between  the  18th  and  Id^  een- 

snd  the  ground  between  it  and  the  turies,  i8  484  feet  long  and  108  feet  broad,  with 

rhich  is  occupied  by  the  most  modem  transepts  174  feet  in  length,  and  the  naveii 

^  the  town,  has  been  gained  since  the  89|  feet  high.    The  front  is  ridily  ornamented, 

aa  constructed.    Rotterdam  has  a  very  and  has  8  nne  portals  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower 

afpearance,  many  of  the  houses  having  on  each  nde.    The  central  tower  at  the  inter* 

ibks  turned  toward  the  street.    Of  the  section  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  surmounted 

MM  churches,  the  most  deserving  of  no-  by  an  iron  spire  486  feet  in  height.    The  deco- 

Kibst  of  brick  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  rations  are  very  elaborate  and  profuse.    The  hi- 

■ipleted  in  14^.     The  house  where  terior  is  lighted  by  180  windows.   It  contains  a 

■s  was  bom  is  near  this  church,  and  is  great  number  of  tombs,  including  tluit  of  Rich- 

led  aa  a  gin  shop.    His  colossal  statue  ard  I.  (Coeur  de  lion)  of  England,  2  dukea  of 

ise  stands  on  the  great  bridge  called  the  Normandy,  and  17  archbishops  of  Rou^i.  Near 

Mario.    There  is  a  botanic  garden  in  the  cathedral  is  the  abbey  church  of  St  Ouen, 

inity  of  the  town.    There  are  several  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic 

iea.  43  distilleries,  5  tanneries,  10  candle  edmces  in  the  world.    It  has  a  tower  260  feet 

ift.  7  dye  works,  a  shot  factory,  numerous  hi^  composed  of  open  arches  and  tracery  and 

fields,  and  com,  oil,  and  saw  miUs.  terminating  in  a  crown  oi  fieurt  de  lis.    The 

A  227  vessels,  of  58,768    tons,  were  houses  in  which  Fontenelle  imd  I^erre  Goraeille 

The  number  of  merchant  ships   and  were  bom  are  standing.    This  city  is  the  chief 

n  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  same  seat  of  French  cotton  manufacture.  Ship  build* 

as  2.372.  tonnage  588.620.    The  number  ing  is  also  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  800  tons 

kIs  that  entered  with  cargoes  in  1855  can  ascend  the  river  to  the  first  stone  bridgew 

112.  tonnage  448,912;  and  the  number  — Rouen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 

isred  in  the  same  way  was  1,602,  ton-  been  the  capital  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis  Secunda 

92.158.    During  the  year  ending  Sept.  under  the  Romans.    In  the  3d  century  it  was 

d.  S5  vessels  of  20,601  tons  arrived  and  made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  afterward  became 

rith  general  cargoes  under  the  flag  of  successively  the  ci4>italofthe  kingdom  of  NeuS' 

ited  States. — ^Rotterdam  was  a  place  of  tria,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  till  England 

mee  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  was  conqaered  by  William  I.    In  1204  Philip 

iBtary :  but  its  greatest  prosperity  was  Augustus  of  France  besieged  and  took  it  from 

L7th  and  18th  centuries.    It  is  now  the  King  John  of  England,  but  it  was  retaken  by 

city  in  Holland.  Henry  Y.  in  1417,  and  retained  by  the  Engliso 

'BELIAC,    Louis   Fraxcois,  a   French  tiU  1449,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 

r,  bom  in  Lyons  about  1695,  died  in  French  crown. 

I.  Jan.  11,  1762.    He  settled  in  England  ROUGE,  a  cosmetic  of  pink  color  used  for 

1720.  and  a  monument  designed  by  him  painting  the  cheeks  in  order  to  improve  the 

dnke  of  Argyle  in  Westminster  abbey  complexion.    Varieties  are  prepared  from  car- 

t  him  into  great  repute.    Among  his  mine  and  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  safflower 

works,  those  of  Bishop  Hough  in  or  carthamus.    The  latter  furnish  the  delicate 

csthedral,  and  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  sort  known  as  vegetable  rouge.    The  lesvesi 


ihoroiii^  washed,  are  dried,  and  tlien  pud-  iron  ores.    Tlie         ly  fkna  obtained  i 

Torized  and  digested  in  a  weak  eolation  of  car-  resembles  the  orm       and  is  partieiilari^ 

bonate  of  soda.    Into  this  is  j>laoed  some  finely  adapted   for  ooi — ^  raaor  strops,  he, 

carded  cotton,  and  the  alkahne  mixtore  is  nen-  ronge  known  as  artificial  specnlar  iron  or 

tralixed  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.    The  red  also  very  nsefnl  for  applying  to  razor  stn 

coloring  matter  collects  on  the  cotton,  and  this  made  by  rubbing  togmer  in  a  mortar 

being  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  parts  of  well  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 

the  yellow  matter  also  present,  the  ronce  is  mon  salt,  then  gradually  bringing  the  mi 

again  dissolved,  and  some  finely  pulverized  talc  to  a  red  heat  in  a  shidlow  crodble.    M 

is  introduced  into  the  solution  before  it  is  again  escape,  and  the  mass  ftues  and  becomes 

precipitated  with  the  acid.    Upon  this  the  red  brown,  coated  with  brilliant  scales  like  i 

color  is  received,  and  when  separated  from  the  lar  iron  ore.    It  is  trested  wHh  water  t 

Hquid  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritura-  solve  and  remove  the  sulphate  of  aod%  at 

tion,  a  little  olive  oil  being  rubbed  in  to  add  to  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind, 

the  onoothness  of  the  mixtore.    Sometimes  ROUGE  £T  NOIB  (Fr.,  red  and  btac 

woollen  threads  are  placed  in  the  second  solu-  Tskntx-un   (thirty-one),  a   game  of  e 

tion  to  receive  the  rouge,  when  it  is  precipitat-  played  with  cards  upon  a  tdble  marked 

ed,  and  these,  called  erepanty  are  used  to  rub  two  large  spots  of  red  and  blade  (whem 

the  color  upon  the  cheeks.    For  farther  ao-  name),  of  a  diamond  shape,  placed  oppos 

counts  of  this  coloring  material,  see  Oasmikx,  each  other.    The  banker,  or  taUlewr  (di 

Oabthamtts,  and  CooHonLAX. — Rouge,  in  the  who  represents  him,  having  shuffled  6 

arts,  is  a  pigment  known  as  English  red,  and  of  cards  together,  draws  as  many  car 

also  a  polishing  powder,  composed  of  peroxide  will,  counted  by  their  points  (the  court 

cC  iron,  prepared  with  great  care  by  manufsc-  counting  10  eadi,  and  the  others  acoottf 

luring  chemists,  some  of  whom  in  liverpodi  their  number  of  spots),  amount  to  at  leai 

are  exdnsively  devoted  to  this  branch.  To  pre-  so  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  on 

Sare  it,  crystds  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  he  must  still  draw  another  card.    Th« 

redi  from  the  crystallizing  vessds  to  insure  places  in  one  row  or  parcel,  and  designs 

their  deanliness,  are  placed  in  iron  pots  and  noir;  and  he  immediately  afterward  dn 

heated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  protect  the  same  manner  another  parcel  of  ear 

them  from  dust.    By  this  calcination  the  sul-  the  nnige.    The  players,  wlio  play  again 

^urio  acid  is  expelled  and  oxide  of  iron  re-  taiUewr^  and  whose  number  may  be  unfii 

mains.    Those  portions  which  are  obtained  of  have  previously  placed  their  stskes  on  tli 

a  scarlet  color,  and  least  calcined,  make  when  or  black  ^)ots  upon  the  table,  and  as  the 

ground  rouge  for  polishing  gold  and  silver,  or  the  novr  parcel  of  cards  amounts  to 

Those  of  r^,  purple,  or  bluish  purple  shades  approaches  nearest  to  it,  they  win  or 

make  the  powder  known  as  crocus,  which  is  t.  e.,  if  the  ronge  counts  for  example  S! 

used  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.    As  the  per-  the  noir  88  or  more,  the  money  placed 

Ibotson  of  the  specula  of  telescopes  depends  the  red  wins.    When  the  iailUur  deala  t 

upon  the  fineness  and  effidency  of  the  rouge  second  or  nmge  parcel  of  cards  Uie  sams 

used  for  polishing  them,  the  preparation  of  this  her  he  has  tumcMi  up  in  the  noir,  it  is  ca 

article  has  received  much  attention  from  sden-  r^ait,  and  another  deal  must  be  bad. 

tifio  men,  and  various  processes  are  employed  are  two  other  chances,  called  eoultnr  ai 

Ibr  insuring  its  greatest  purity.    Lord  Rosse  eerss,  which  are  determined  by  the  color 

gives   the   following   as   his   method.     The  first  card  turned  up  and  the  success  of 

oeroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  noir  ;  those  playing  on  the  coulenr  wi 

from  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  if  the  first  card  dealt  is  of  the  sucoessfU 

and  the  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  com-  and  those  on  the  inter$e  if  the  contrary, 

pressed  under  a  screw  press  until  nearly  dry,  game  is  principally  plaved  on  the  contini 

and  then  exposed  to  a  neat  which  in  the  dark  Europe,  and  imrticulariy  at  l^a,  Baden-I 

appears  only  of  a  dull  low  red.    The  color  thus  Ems,  and  other  fashionable  watering  pin 

obtained  should  be  a  bri^t  crimson  indining  ROUMELIA,  Rumxua,  or  Romakia  < 

to  yellow.    If  potash  or  soda  be  used  instead  Bum-iliy  Roman  land),  the  name  formei 

of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  plied  by  the  Turks  to  the  largest  of  theb 

trace  of  the  alkdi  always  remains,  injuring  the  pean  provinces,  comprising  their  moat  1 

pdishing  property  of  the  rouge.    Dr.  Ure  re-  tant  possessions  in  Qreece  and  N.  of  it  as 

commends  precipitating  the  oxide  as  a  protox-  the  northern  ridges  of  the  Balkan,  aw 

aU^  from  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  (as  applied  by  them  to  a  territory  compri^M 

the  sulphate)  by  means  or  oxalate  of  potash,  of  Macedonia  and  some  a^oininff  distr 

The  precipitate,  being  well  washed  and  dried,  the  N.  W.  (capital,  Bitolia  or  Toli  Has 

ia  gradually  heated  on  an  iron  plate  until  the  By  occidental  writers,  however,  the  m 

oxalic  acid  is  driven  off  and  peroxide  or  rouge  generally  used  to  designate  the  provinces  1 

remains.    Though  not  very  bright  in  color,  to  the  ancients  as  Macedonia  and  Tbmc 

the  rouge  is  very  fine,  and  will  not  scratch  the  in  a  more  limited  sense  Thraoe  alone.    1 

most  delicate  article.    Rouge  is  also  made  by  limited  sense  RoumeMa  is  bounded  K.  1 

pnlfwiidnf  tha  purest  h(Bmatit.ea  and  secular  Balkan,  £.  by  the  Bladk  aea,  S.  £.  and 
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fkm  tta  of  Manaon^  md  the  toYicoBftiaBdiiiaddtheaoqiiaiiiUiieeof  Frinott 
i  airWpfliga,  md  W.  bjthe  Desfxito-  Eugene.  Some  of  BooBseeu^a  friends  in  Franoe 
dge  end  Canm  rirer ;  it  is  watered  bj  were  tme  to  lum.  and  in  1T16  '*  letters  of  re- 
ntoaandittaffioeiitBtheTan4|aand£r-  call^  were  iasoea  for  him;  but  he  in^ated 
and  contains  nmoog  oChers  th^  cities  of  npon  the  canoeliing  of  the  sentence  againat 
atiDopIe^  Adrianople,  Filibdi  or  Philip-  him,  and  refosed  to  retom  to  iVance.  He 
£^  Sagrm.  Kindlbsefa,  Visa,  BargaSi  finnlly  settled  in  Bni8sels»  where  he  managed 
CA,  Bodosto,  Gallipoli,  and  Enos.  It  is  to  roose  the  anger  of  Voltaire.  In  1788  he 
icip*l  seat  in  £nn^  of  the  Mohamme-  visited  Paris  for  afew  weeks  imder  an  assomed 
mission  of  Tnrkej.  (See  Thracb.)  name.  His  last  Tears  were  embittered  bj 
FHLA,  a  river  tf  Greece.  SeeALraars.  bodilj  aofferings.  The  editions  of  his  poems 
QCETTE,  Aubas.  an  American  poet^  are  nnmerooa.  IBDs  complete  works  were  pal>* 
Kew Orleans ahoat  1806.  Hewased-  lishedb7Amar(5Tols.8vo..Pkris,1820).  xhe 
It  the  royai  college  of  Nantes,  IVance,  last  edition  of  his  (Rnra  t^rifum  is  that  of 
idied  lew,  bat  abandoned  it  for  the  llannel  (ISmo.,  Paris,  1852X  with  annotations, 
nad  became  a  j»rofee9or  in  the  Boman  BOUSSEAU,  Jkan  Jacquxs,  a  French  phllo- 
;  seminaiT  at  ^ew  Orleans.  He  writes  aopher  and  author,  bom  in  Genera,  June  S8^ 
French  and  Engjish,  and  his  works  com-  1712,  died  at  ErmenonTille,  near  Ghantillj,  Joly 
wsarsjMK.  poenmAmeritaine$  (Paris  and  8,  1778.  The  son  ci  a  watchmaker  of  erratie 
ieins.1841);  ***  Wild  flowers,^  a  Tolume  habits,  and  his  birth  having  cost  his  mother 
d  poetry  (1848) ;  a  prose  treatise  in  de-  her  life,  he  was  brought  np  by  one  of  his  pater> 
i  monasddsm  entitled  La  TkAaide  en  nal  aunts,  attended  B>r  a  little  while  a  school 
«e,  em  apaloyie  delatie  miiiaire  et  eon-  where  he  learned  scarcely  any  thing,  and  de- 
ire  (1852),  dEC. — ^Fnuicois  DoxiNiQun,  rived  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  reading 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  Orleans,  Plutarch's  *^  lives^  and  Bichardson's  novebb 
181fX  was  also  educated  at  Nantes,  Becoming  a  derk  to  a  municipal  c^fioer,  1m 
law  in  the  office  of  William  Bawle  in  soon  proved  incompetent  for  ms  duties,  and 
Jphia.  and  returning  to  France  pub-  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  but  bdns  31 
there  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Le$  treated  by  his  master,  he  ran  away,  and  wnen 
^f&ienwA.  He  has  written  a  work,  both  scarcely  15  wandered  through  Savoy.  At 
cli  and  Fjigiifih,  on  the  Choctaw  nation.  Annecy  he  met  Madame  de  War^is,  who  took 
SS£AU«  Jkan  Baptiste,  a  French  1  jric  pity  on  him  and  received  him  into  her  hooae. 
jm  in  Paris,  April  <^  1670,  died  in  Bras-  Herself  a  recent  convert  to  the  Boman  CSatholio 
ij  15. 1741.  Though  the  son  of  a  shoe-  faith,  she  procured  his  admisnon  into  the  hoa- 
he  was  well  educated,  secured  the  favor  pital  or  college  of  the  catechumens  at  Turin, 
lean,  and  was  introduced  to  the  most  where  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  beoune 
,  if  not  the  most  respectable  circles  of  tired  of  the  seduaon  to  which  he  was  suUect- 
society,  where  his  wit,  lively  sarcasm,  ed,  and,  chiefly  in  order  to  regain  his  freedom, 
y  poetical  eifasions  made  him  a  favorite,  formally  renounced  the  Calvinism  in  which  he 
about  20  or  23  years  old,  be  wont  to  had  been  reared  and  beouneaBoman  Catholic 
I  as  private  secretary  of  Marshal  Tallard,  Leaving  the  hospital  with  scarcely  any  peounl- 
L  his  return  home  devoted  himself  to  ary  means,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  m  a 
re.  His  first  comedy,  Le  caft  (1694),  servant  to  the  countess  de  Yercellis,  and  then 
i  indifferent  succe^^  Lejlattevr  (1696),  to  M.  de  Gouvon,  first  equerry  to  the  queen  of 
;  play  in  verse,  had  a  better  fortune ;  Sardinia.  By  the  advice  of  a  wandermg  mn- 
len  his  father  came  into  the  green-  sician  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he 
0  congratulate  him,  he  contemptuously  afterward  presented  himself  at  Lausanne  m  a 
away,  saying :  '*  I  do  not  know  that  music  teacher,  although  he  had  scarcely  any 
Two  operas,  Jaeon,  eu  la  toUon  d^or  notion  ist  the  art  He  made  but  a  scanty  liv- 
and  Vtnm  et  Adonie  (1697),  were  ing  by  it,  and  was  more  than  once  at  his  wit*s 
eoeived;  and  his  dramatic  career  closed  end.  During  tins  period  he  occasionally  vis- 
with  Le  eaprieietu^  a  decided  failure,  ited  his  patroness,  Mme.  de  Warens,  by  whom 
r  wrote  virulent  satires  in  the  shi^  of  he  was  ^ways  welcomed  either  at  Chamb^, 
riiich  were  very  popular,  and  afterward  whither  she  had  removed,  or  at  her  count^ 
ed  to  give  imitations  of  the  psalms,  seat,  Les  Charmettes.  In  1732  he  repaired  to 
were  greatly  admireil.  His  ^*  Sacred  Paris  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  there ;  but 
are  incontrovortibly  his  best  perform-  notwithstanding  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
but  licentious  poems  and  worldly  brought  with  him,  he  could  not  find  a  situati<m. 
M  also  flowed  finom  the  pen  which  Cn  his  return  Mme.  de  Warens  received  him 
to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God.  again  into  her  household,  and  the  most  luti- 
ng involved  in  suits  for  slander,  he  was  mate  relations  were  established  between  them. 
ed  to  perpetual  banishment,  April  7,  Here  for  more  than  8  years  he  had  leisure  to 
id  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  make  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  deficiencies 
lished  a  revised  edition  of  his  works,  of  his  former  education.  He  read  Virgil 
ig  only  such  as  were  unobjectionable  in  and  Descartes,  Bacine  and  Newton,  F^n^lon 
fmorab  and  religion.    In  1715  he  wont  and  the  learned  Father  Lamy.    Man  and  ^*~ 
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dettiniet  were  also  the  special  sal^jeet  of  his  of  ^censor  of  dvilizatioii,*'  and  ereiTii 

meditatioiis.    A  serere  iOneM  tiiat  preyed  upon  sailing  literature  and  art,  under  the 

him  when  he  was  24  years  old  also  contributed  of  bringing  back  mankind  to  simpli 

to  give  a  more  serions  direction  to  his  thonghts.  yirtno.    In  accordance  with  his  princ 

In  1740,  ashamed  of  his  indolent  mode  of  life,  reacted  fine  linen  and  silk  clothing,  an 

and  hurt  by  the  preference  Mme.  de  Warens  ed  coarser  garments;  moreover,  to  p 

erinced  for  another  man,  he  determined  to  living  independent  of  his  literary  worl 

leave  his  peaceftd  retreat,  and  through  her  in-  noonced  himself  as  a  copyist  of  masic^ 

flnence  obtained  a  situation  as  instmctorin  the  tomers  flocked  to  his  humble  rooms, 

ftmily  of  M.  de  Ifably,  the  grand  provost  of  the  essays  he  now  wrote,  the  Due 

Lyons.    There  he  remained  a  year,  i^r  which,  Vieonomie  politique,  which  appeared 

bidding  a  last  fkrewell  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  he  BneyelopSdUy  is  a  strange  mixture  of  c 

started  for  Paris  again.    He  had  invented  a  tive  prmciples  and  revolutionary  aei 

new  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  he  In  1762  ho  produced  his  J>etin  du  ci 

expected  to  make  a  fortune  in  Uie  French  opera,  whose  artless  melody  won  gei 

metropolis;    but  he  finally  thought  himself  miration.    It  was  immediately  perfo 

fortunate  to  become  private  secretary  to  M.  de  court,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 

Ifontaiffu,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice,  then  going  on  between  the  supporter 

whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.    After  many  ian  and  IVench  music.    Grimm  had 

quarrels  theyseparated  in  a  rage,  and  Rousseau  published  two  witty  pamphlets  in  behi 

returned  to  raris.    He  was  now  hitroduced  to  former,  when  Rousseau  came  out  in  h 

If.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  celebrated  financier,  sur  la  mtinque  Franfaiie^  which  shook 

at  whose  house  he  met  many  of  the  literary  sical  and  literary  world  to  its  foondati 

diaracters  of  the  time,  and  became  intimate  so  much  wounded  the  national  vanity 

with  Diderot  and  Grimm.    He  tried  in  vain  to  was  on  the  eve  of  being  exiled  from 

bring  out  Le$  mu$e$  galante$,  a  light  opera,  of  In  1768  appeared  his  JHseours  mr  Vq 

which  both  words  and  music  were  nis.    In  VinigaUle  parmi  le$  hammes^  sent  to  t 

1745  the  duke  de  Richelieu  intrusted  him  with  emy  of  D^on,  and  not  rewarded  with  a 

revising  La  rein^  de  Nacarre,  an  opera  by  Vol-  account  of  its  vehement  attacks  on  d< 

taire  and  Rameau;  but  he  received  no  com-  but  eagerly  sought  by  the  reading  publii 

pensation  for  it.    Neither  a  lively  comedy,  JVor-  now  a  celebrated  man,  he  paid  a  shor 

eime^  which  he  presented  at  the  Italian  theatre,  his  native  town,  which  he  had  left  as  a 

nor  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Eneyelo-  He  was  honorably  received  there,  and 

pMie  du  18*  tiiele^  were  paid  for,  and  he  was  to  regain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  he  a( 

reduced  to  becoming  secretary  to  M.  and  Mme.  braced  Calvinism.    Henceforth  he  add 

Dupin,  each  of  whom  was  preparing  to  write  name  the  title  of  ^^  citizen  of  Geneva.^* 

a  book,  at  a  salary  of  800  or  900  livres  a  year,  he  became  involved  in  bickerings  with'S 

He  now  began  to  uve  in  intimate  relations  wiUi  and  because  the  latter,  who  was  then 

Th4r^  Levasseur,  an  uninteresting  girl,  whom  his  country  seat  of  Les  D^lices,  exerd 

he  had  known  some  years  previous,  when  die  siderable  influence  in  Greneva,  Rousm 

was  a  servant  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel  in  one  of  up  all  idea  of  returning  there.    He  n< 

the  lowest  districts  of  Paris.    Meanwhile  he  to  live  in  a  cottage  built  for  him  by  h 

was  introduced  by  his  employer  to  Mme.  d^£pi-  Mme.  d^£pinay  in  the  valley  of  Monti 

nay,  and  participated  in  the  amusements  at  and  since  celebrated  under  the  name 

that  lady's  house,  and  especially  at  her  country  mitage.    Here  he  spent  19  montha,  c 

seat  of  La  Ohevrette,  near  8t.  Denis.    He  writing  a  novel,  Juliey  au  la  nourelU 

wrote  for  her  a  light  comedy,  U engagement  in  which  he  more  than  once  gave  utte 

tSmSraire,  which  was,  as  a  contemporary  said,  a  passion  for  Mme.  d'Epinay's  sistei 

"the  work  of  a  man  of  wit  ana  a  strange  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  who  was  on  intimat 

man,'*  and  in  which  he  himself  performed.    He  with  St.  Lambert.    This  and  some  ot 

was  however  still  unknown  as  a  writer,  when  vate  matters  save  rise  to  unpleasant 

in  1749  the  academy  of  Dyon  offered  a  prize  suspicions,  and  discontents,  which  w* 

tor  the  best  essay  on  the  question :  ^  Whether  bittered  on  one  side  by  Th^r^,  his  i 

the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  has  con-  and  on  the  other  by  Grinun,  his  forme 

tributed  to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of  who  had  secretly  become  his  enemy, 

mankind  ?''    He  eagerlv  caught  at  the  subject,  1767,  he  abruptly  left  his  cottage,  and, 

and,  taking  the  first  alternative,  wrote  a  dis-  taking  notice  of  the  reports  circulated 

course  in  which  he  assailed  civilization  in  a  him,  repaired  to  a  small  house  whid 

strain  of  impassioned   eloquence.    This  dis-  rented   at   Mont  Louis,  near  Montn 

eourse  gained  the  prize  and  created  an  unheard  About  the  same  time  he  broke  with  ] 

of  sensation  among  the  reading  public ;   its  whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  and 

author  was  at  once  ranked  among  the  great  thropy  became  a  fixed  disease  of  hi 

writers  of  the  age.    He  now  became  a  lion,  This  seemed,  however,  but  to  give  a  i 

and,  though  awkward  in  his  manners,  was  wel-  pulse  to  his  genius ;  in  his  new  abode  1 

eomed  in  society.    He  mingled  freely  in  the  pleted  La  noupelle  BHo/Ue^  which  appi 

wwid^eoolentinghiniielf  with  playing  the  part  1769,  and  then  wrote  in  snocowioo  Li 
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petiadeij  or  rather  **  Letter  against  the  France  and  spending  a  few  days  in  the  homi- 

,"  which  he  addressed  to  D^Alembert ;  table  house  of  the  prince  of  Oonti  at  Paris,  ne 

rat  $oeiaL  &u  prinevpm  du  droit  poli-  reached  London  in  Jan.  1766,  and  a  few  weda 

and  Anile,  ou  de  fiducaUon.    Mean-  later  went  to  Mr.  Davenport's  in  Staffordshire, 

dw  friends  came  to  him  in  his  solitade.  where  a  private  residence  had  been  provided 

ke  and  duchess  of  Luxembourg,  who  for  him.    Hume  was  about  procuring  a  pen- 

«liing  at  the  castle  of  Montmorency,  sion  from  the  king,  and  every  tMng  seemed  to 

»red  to  soften  his  growing  hatred  of  forebode  a  happy  future.    But  soon  suspicions 

1 ;  they  even  succeeded  in  bringing  him  arose  in  the  diseased  mind  of  Rousseau ;  his 

chateau,  where  he  was  introduced  to  new  patron  did  not  perhi^  evince  the  needed 

oaintance  of  the  prince  of  Oonti,  the  forbearance ;  angry  letters  were  exdianged ; 

\  of  Boufflers,  and  M.  de  Malesherbes,  and  Rousseau  henceforth  looked  on  Hume  aa  a 

)  censor  of  the  press  in  France.    They  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  who 

ially  interested  themselves  in  his  wel-  were  conspiring  against  lus  honor  and  even 

id  when  6mile  was  ready  for  the  press,  his  life.    In  a  fit  of  passion  he  left  Mr.  Daven- 

rinted  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  port^s  house,  stopped  for  a  while  at  Wotton, 

oarg,  under  the  personal  supervision  then  for  several  days  wandered  about  England, 

iherbes.    But  this  work  brought  a  ter-  writing  insane  letters  to  the  ministers,  and 

•nn  upon  its  author ;  the  parliament  of  finally  reached  Dover,  whence  he  sailed  in  haste 

izing  upon  some  objectionable  specula-  for  France.    From  Calais  he  went  to  Amiens, 

I  religion  and  morality,  declared  the  where  he  exchanged  civilities  with  Gresset^  tiie 

be  impious  and  blasphemous,  decreed  poet ;  then  to  Fleury,  the  country  seat  of  the 

should  be  torn  and  burned  within  the  marquis   of  Mirabeau,  father   of  Uie   great 

s  of  the  court  house,  and  ordered  the  orator ;   then  to  Trie,  where  the  prince  of 

f  its  author.    Rousseau  was  willing  to  Oonti  urged  him  to  remain.    Nowhere  oonld 

er  himself  to  appear  before  the  parlia-  he  be  persuaded  to  stop ;  everywhere  he  im- 

but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  aginedhimself  surrounded  by  plotting  enemies, 

he  fied  for  safety,  thus  beginning  the  He  at  last  repaired  to  Bourgoin,  asm^  town  in 

d  life  in  which  he  continued  to  the  Dauphin6 :  and  there  in  the  presence  of  two 

"eneva,  instead  of  offering  him  an  asy-  witnesses  he  took  formally  as  his  '^  wife^  the 

lowed  the  example  of  the  Frendi  par-  woman  with  whom  he  liad  been,  living  for 

;  Emile  was  condenmed,  and  Rousseau  years.    With  plans  for  the  fbture  ever  chang- 

l  from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  ing,  he  now  b^^  to  write  the  autobiography 

isgust  dropped  his  title  of  citizen,  and  so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  *'  Oonfessions," 

»fnge   in   the   canton   of  NeufcMtel,  which  he  intended  to  be  a  triumphant  vindioa- 

hen  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  tion  of  his  own  career.    Full  of  this  Idea,  ho 

1  Lord  Keith  as  its  governor.    The  returned  to  Paris,  where,  although  the  sentence 

exile  felt  strong  sympathy  for  the  of  the  parliament  was  still  in  force  against 

ed  writer,  forced  him  to  accept  the  him,  he  was  allowed  to  settle  quietly.    In  pur- 

r  a  small  pension,  and  permitted  him  suance  of  his  design,  ho  went  into  society  and 

)  at  Motiers-Travers.    Here  Rousseau  frequently  read  there  parts  of  his  ^^Confes- 

0  find  quiet  and  seclusion ;  but  his  op-  sions,'*  which  made  such  a  sensation  that  Mnoe. 
were  still  active.  A  severe  censure  .  d'£pinay  procured  an  order  from  the  police  for 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  passed  upon  the  suppression  of  the  readings.  This  last 
Irew  from  him  an  eloquent  reply  in  blow  weighed  heavily  on  him ;  his  misanthropy 
*.re  d  M.  de  Beaumont ;  while  m  his  became  more  gloomy  than  ever,  occasionally 
le  la  montagne  (1764)  he  answered  the  urging  him  to  acts  bordering  on  insanity.  His 
brought  against  him  in  Geneva,  and  latter  years  were  however  marked  by  works 
denounced   the   aristocracy  of  that  which  prove  that  his  mental  powers  were  un- 

[any  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  now  impaired,  sudi  as  his  ConBidiircUume  upon  the 
r  assailed  him,  and  the  pastor  of  Mo-  government  of  Poland,  and  the  Promenade$  du 
ivers  incited  his  parishioners  to  turn  him  rSceur  9olitaire.  Six  weeks  previous  to  his 
tieir  village.  The  unfortunate  refugee,  death  he  had  consented  to  repair  to  the  coun- 
f  the  protection  of  Lord  Keith,  who  try  seat  of  M.  de  Girardin  at  Ermenonville. 
imed  to  Prussia,  was  obliged  to  fly  be-  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  Uie 
threats  and  violence  to  which  he  was  kindness  of  his  entertainers,  and  the  cheerful- 
posed.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St.  ness  of  tiieir  children,  had  a  refreshing  influence 
n  the  lake  of  Bienne;  but  an  order  on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed  to  be  reviving  when, 
e  senate  of  Bern  prevented  him  from  34  days  after  Yoltaire^s  death,  an  apopleotio 
there.  He  started  for  Berlin,  where  stroke,  it  is  believed,  carried  him  away.  Ru- 
sore  to  find  the  patronage  of  Lord  mors  of  suicide  were  freely  circulated  on  this  nn- 
bat  on  his  arrival  at  Strasbourg  he  was  expected  termination  of  so  troubled  a  life ;  but 
stically  received,  and  yielding  to  the  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
f  his  friends  he  accepted  the  invitation  charge.    He  was  buried  in  the  island  of  Pop- 

1  Hume,  who  offered  him  a  safe  asylum  lars,  within  the  limits  of  M.  de  Girardin's 
Ad.    After  passing  unmolested  through  estate.    During  the  revolution  the  constitQent 
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■Mombly  decided  by  a  nearly  tmeniiiMmB  vote  be  snooeitiTely  prodoeed  the  trigedke  **l)^ 

tibat  a  ttatoe  shoald  be  erected  in  honor  of  sea,'*  ^'The  Royal  OonTert,**  **  Jane  8hQiV*fl 

BooBseao;   and  his  remains  were  afterward  nrofeaaed  but  not  yery  aoooenftil  inltilioatf  \^ 

transportM  to  the   Pantheon.    In  1815  the  ohakespeare),  and  ^'Lady  Jane  Qrey.** 

place  consecrated  by  his  grave  was  req>ected  also  translated  the  PhanaUa  of  Lnouiv  pmm-  M 

oy  the  invading  armies  of  Eorope.    The  most  ally  considered  the  best  of  his  prodnetaa    ^ 

Talnable  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Mnsset-  In  1709  he  published  an  edition  nfHhakfipii    ^ 

Pathay  (28  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'6),  indud-  (7  vols.  8vo.),  with  the  first  biography  of  te  )*' 

ing  a  history  of  his  life  and  works  by  the  odi-  poet.    In  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Anne,  Itove  n 

tor.    Others  have  been  publi^ed  by  V illenave  under  secretary  of  state  for  a  abort  tfane.   Qi 

and  Depping  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1817),  Petitain  (22  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  created  kl^ 

vols.  8vo.,  1819-*20),  Auguis  (25  vols.  8vo.,  reate,  Aug.  1,  1715,  uid  received  an  cOea  k  f- 

1825  et  9ea,\  and  more  recently  in  Didot*s  Che^  the  customs.    He  was  boried  in  WeatataMlv  %■ 

d^csutre  ae  la  lUtirature  Franfaue  (4  vols,  abbey,  and  for  the  monument  whidiibJawiipv  !> 

larse  8vo.).    Among  the  numerous  biograph-  raised  to  his  memory  Pope  wrote  an  epitafk     ic 
ieal  and  critical  essays  upon  Rousseau,  may       ROWLEY,  William,  an  Kngliah  mBflftl  < ' 

be  mentioned  the  able  papers  published  in  the  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  lived  tbroiidb  the  •> 

Btnus  de$  deux  mandsi  (1852-'6)  by  St.  More  reign  of  James  I.,  and  died  in  that  of  CMriv  f^ 

Girardio,  under  the  title,  £au9ieau^  $a  «]>  et  u$  I.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  bdoMl  }\ 

^yivragm,  to  the  royal  company  of  playera,  oie^Baftl  b 

ROUSSILLON*.    See  PTB^Ntss-OBiEjn'ALES.  comedv,  and  was  on  terms  of  dose  iaiiaeif  '■ 

ROUSSY,  GmoDBT  db.    See  Gibodkt-Tbio-  with  all  the  poets  and  wita  of  bia  timei,  wmtl    *■ 

SON.  of  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  air  vli|i  s 

ROWAN,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordered  partly  for  the  stage,  and  fh>m  some  of  whom  be  ■!»    \ 

on  the  £.  by  the  Yadkin,  and  N.  £.  by  the  self  received  a  helping  hand.    Tboa,  *^A  Fiib  « 

South  Yadkin  ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Quarrel  *'  is  by  T.  Middleton  and  W.  Bowlv;   i 

in  1860,  14,586,  of  whom  8,929  were  slaves.  «' The  Witch  of  Edmonton'*  is  by  Bowle7,De»    ': 

It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fer-  er,  and  Ford ;   ^  The  Old  Law**  ia  bj  Ite*    i 

tUe  soU.    The  productions  in  1850  were  86,618  singer.  If  iddleton,  and  Rowley ;  *^  Fortoaa  ly    c 

bushels  of  wheat,  540,687  of  Indian  com,  141,-  Land  and  Sea*'  is  by  Heywood  and  Bowkgr ;    . 

482  of  oats,  and  854  bales  of  cotton.    There  and  it  is  stated  that  in  his  own  plaj  entiM 

were  28  grist  mills,  25  saw  mills,  1  cotton  and  '^  The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  Rowley  reoeired  watm    . 

1  woollen  factory,  7  tanneries,  82  churches,  assistance  from  Shakespeare.    Lamb  apeaksaf    ' 

and  2,862  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Rowley,  in  comparison  with  llaaainger,  as  Iht 

SalisbuiT.  finer  genius  of  tne  two,  and  landa  ua  ^aifil* 

ROWE,  EuzABBrn,  an  English  authoress,  dteness  of  moral  sensibility." 
bom  in  Ilchester  in  1674,  died  in  1737.    She       ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  border  coonty  af 

was  the   daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Berwickshira,  K.  ai 

named  Singer.    In  1709  she  was  married  to  S.  by  the  N.  counties  of  EnglMid,  and  &  W. 

Thomas  Rowe,  the  author  of  a  supplement  to  and  W.  by  Dumfries  and  Sdkirk ;   area,  MH 

Plutarch's  ''Lives,**  who  died  in  1715.    Her  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851, 51,642.   Jedborgb, Kilia^ 

works  comprise  '*  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Hawick,  and  Melrose  are  the  chief  townsi   Tim 

by  Philomela**  (1696) ;  ''Friendship  in  Death,  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  Teriat 

or  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Liv-  The  Cheviot  hills  extend  from  the  £. 

ing'*  (1728) ;  "  Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  of  the  county  to  the  S.  W.,  and  afiTord 

in  Prose  and  Verse*'  (1729-*81);  "Joseph,  a  pasturage.    In  1856,  126,113  acres  were 

Poem**  (1736) ;  and  "  Devout  Exercises  of  the  crop,  and  there  were  about  450,000  aheap  h 

Heart,**  published  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Isaac  the  county.   Some  of  the  farms  are  S,OO0  acna 

Watts.    Her  "  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  in  extent,  and  1,000  acres  is  not  an  nneoaoMn 

and  Verse,*'  were  published  in  1739  (2  vols.  size.     Woollen  manufactures  are  carried  an. 

8vo.).  Her  "  Letters  from  the  Dead  **  and  "  De-  Roxburghshire  is  very  rich  in  remaina  of  m^ 

vout  Exercises**  are  still  reprinted.  nastic  magnificence.    In  the  daya  of  boite 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  warfare  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bkylf 

at  Little  Barford,  Bedfordsliire,  about  1678,  fight,  and  Scott  has  made  many  of  ita 

died  Dec.  6,  1718.    He  was  educated  under  fiuniUar  to  the  world. 
Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster,  and  studied  law,  but       ROXBURY,  a  city  of  Norfolk  oo., 

tamed  his  attention  to  belles-lettres,  especially  about  2^  m.  from  Borton,  with  which  it  ia  eoa- 

to  poetry.    When  25  years  old  he  composed  a  neoted  by  horse  railr<Mds  frying  over  BosIob 

aaoceasfbl  tragedy  caUeid" The  Ambitious  Step-  Neck;  pop.  in  1860,  25,187.    It  baa  a  ftiy 

mother.*'    In  1702  appeared  his  tragedy  of  divermfied  surface,  presenting  within  ihitov 

*^  Tamerhme,**  upon  whidi,  according  to  Dr.  limits  a  remarkable  alternation  of  hiDa  mik 

Johnson,  he  valued  himself  most    In  1703  he  hollows.    These  characteristics  afford  a  greil 

brought  out  '^The  Fair  Penitent,**  founded  vorietyof  scenery  and  rare  opportonity  lor  pi^ 

npon  '*  The  Fatal  Dowry'*  of  ICassinger,  and  in  turesque  building  sites,  advantagea  of  whiA  Iht 

1706  the  comedy  of  "  The  Biter,**  which  was  a  wealth v  citizens  of  Boston  have  Urgefy  avaiM 

algnal  ftilure.  Between  this  time  and  biadeath  themielvea;  and  it  ia  not  only  a  lk?wila  plafli 
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biitn                     tons  ToUd  hkMrif to l6gil  studies  ift  Ftekpttdi* 

forert  Hilk  eematN-jr  •                to  tlie  tibe  age  of  20  beoame  a  member  of  the  bar  ef 

^  withm  the  limits  of  •..<»  »«.^  w-.^.^  of  that  ei^.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  renihakm. 

Mcbwy,  18  a  ^feiy  beantiftLl  burial  place  he  attached  IdmBelf  at  first  to  the  part^  of  Dm- 

cf«s.    In  18S6  Boxbnrj  had  S8  forget  ,  ton,  r^tesented  after  the  taking  of  th»  Bastile 

engine  and  boiler  mannfactoriea,  anii  the  Isle  of  Paris  in  ihe  first  organized  munkrfi* 

IT  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  starch,  pality,  and  was  secretary  to  the  oonncU  of  the 

jfaie,  lead,  kc    There  are  also  8  cord-  commune  nnder  the  maycHralties  of  Bailly  and 

offies,  a  carpet  fiictory,  a  mannfactory  P^ion,  hot  after  Ang.  10, 1792,  was  prosoibed 

\  finom  fl«E  cotton,  and  an  organ  factory,  as  a  moderate.    He  took  reftige  in  Somm^nii^ 

iMnks,  a  saTings  bank,  2  weekly  news-  narrowly  escaped  the  search  of  the  comndttee 

tnd  11  chmt^ea,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  4  Oon-  of  pnblio  safety,  and,  despairing  of  the  estab* 

aal,  1  Erocopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman  lishment  of  a  republic,  engaged  in  correjipoiid- 

^  and  1  XJniTersalist     Beside  an  £ng-  ence  with  the  royalist  coumml  in  Paris.    In 

k  school,  4  grammar  and  86  primary  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  oooncil  of  600  bf 

it  hjM  a  free  Latin  school  flm>ported  by  the  department  of  Mame,  which  he  afterward 

i  the  hands  of  tmstees.    This  insdta-  represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  during 

§  founded  in  1645,  and  will  be  50  years  the  resUHration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

MM  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  kind  in  He  was  the  me^um  of  the  oyertures  whloii 

i^and.    A  hktory  of  the  school  has  twice  passed  between  the  first  oonsnl  and  the 

been  published.    Roxbnry  is  the  birth-  count  of  Proyence,  each  suggesting  the  abdiea- 

f  Joseph  Warren,  so  distinguished  in  tion  of  the  other  with  compensatory  honors; 

oloticHiary  history.    It  was  for  many  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he 

lo  seene  of  the  labors  of  John  Eliot,  renounced  politics  and  lived  in  seclusion,  till  in 

stis  to  the  Indians,  whose  r^nains  are  1811  he  was  appcMuted  professor  of  the  histoiy 

''nlniiters'  tomb**  in  the  old  burial  of  philosophy  in  the  fik^bonne.    Bia  lectmres 

The  township  of  West  Roxbury,  con-  were  interrupted  by  the  i^roaoh  of  the  allied 

tlie  Tillages  of  West  Roxbury  wad  Ja-  armies  to  Paris  in  March,  1814,  and  were  nerer 

laiii,  was  s^  off  in  1852.  resumed ;  and  there  hsTe  been  preserred  only 

3LANI,  or  Rhoxolahi.    See  Sasili*  two  of  them  oomplete,  with  a  few  firagmenta. 

After  the  second  restoration  he  entered  the 

Raxmohuv.    See  Rammohuit  Rot.  chamber  of  deputies,  and  was  appointed  pres^ 

WiLUAM,  a  British  geodesist,  died  in  dent  of  the  committee  of  pubho  instmctioiL 

.  July  1, 1790.    After  the  suppression  As  a  liberal  royalist,  and  the  acknowledged 

sbelUon  of  1745,  Roy,  then  colonel,  was  founder  and  chief  of  the  party  of  the  doeir^ 

d  with  the  exploration  and  mapping  notret,  he  for  a  time  supported  the  ministry  of 

he  Scottish  highlands,  for  the  purpose  Decazes.    The  most  eloquent  of  his  discourses 

Balung  military  posts,  but  this  work  was  was  delirered  in  1825  against  the  proposed  law 

by  ^e  opening  of  the  war  of  1755.  of  sacrilege,  which  would  hare  required  of 

e  peace  of  1783  a  series  of  trigonomet-  eyery  citizen  a  profession  of  the  Roman  GatlMK 

Bssarements  were  undertaken  for  the  lic&ith.    In  1827  he  was  chosen  by  7  electoral 

of  determining  the  exact  differences  colleges  at  once  to  the  chamber,  of  which  he 

I  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Paris  was  appcnnted  president  in  1828.    About  the 

wnwich,  and  the  superintendence  of  same  time  he  succeeded  Ltmlace  in  the  French 

rtion  of  the  work  between  Oreenwich  acad^ny.    He  withdrew  finally  into  priraqr 

rer  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  after  the  retirement  of  the  Mol6  administration 

liis  work,  completed  in  1788,  was  the  in  1839.    The  master  of  Oousin  and  Jouffrpy 

the  ordnance  trigonometrical  surveys  in  roeculative  philosophy,  and  of  Chiizot  and 

on  over  the  United  Kingdom.    On  ac-  De  Tocqueville  in  politioal  science,  he  has  left 

r  his  health  he  was  obliged  to  spend  no  permanent  record  of  himself  at  all  corre^ 

Iter  of  1789~'90  in  Lisbon,  but  died  roonding  to  his  personal  reputation  and  an- 

after  his  return,  before  his  paper  in  the  thority.     His   philosophical  writings,  chiefly 

ophical  Transactions^*  on  this  work  had  fragmentary,  in  an  original  and  pictures^e 

ished.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  style,  are  published  with  Jouffiroy*s  translatioil 

qiuartermaster-general,  colonel  of  the  of  the  works  of  Reid. 

sment  of  infkntry,  and  surveyor-gen-  RUATAN.    See  Bat  IsLAame. 

3ie  coast    After  his  death  the  London  RUBENS,  PIbtxb  Paul,  a  Flemish  painter, 

of  antiquaries  published  in  1793  a  work  bom  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June  29,  1677, 

Q  the  Roman  camps  of  Scotland,  under  died  in  Antwerp,  May  80,  1640.    His  birth* 

i  of  ^  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  day  occurring  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 

\  m  North  Britain.^  St  Paul,  he  was  named  after  those  aposUea. 

BB-OOLLARD,  Pierrb  Paul,  a  French  His  parents,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  re- 

m  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Sommepais,  ligious  and  political  troubles  of  the  Low  Ooun- 

igne,  June  28,  1763,  died  in  Ch&teau-  tries  into  a  temporary  enle,  established  them* 

Loire-et^yher,  Sept  4,  1845.    He  was  selves  soon  after  his  birth  in  Oologne,  where 

i  at  Chanmont  and  at  St  Omer,  de-  Rubens  resided  until  the  age  of  10.    He  then 
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his  mother  to  Antwerp,  and  in  whom  he  wis  tenderij  ettiohed,  and 

his  18th  year  was  placed  with  Van  ueght,  a  portrait   he   frequentlj  introduced   i 

landaoape  painter.    Subsequently,  after  spend-  works.    In  the  following  year  he  was 

ing  some  time  with  Van  Oort,  he  completed  the  infanta  Isabella  to  the  Hague  to  n 

his  art  education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  Tan  with  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  agent  ol 

Teen,  by  whose  advice  he  repaired  in  1600  to  I.  of  England ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 

Italy,  furnished  with  letters  of  recommenda-  revisited  Spain  in  a  diplomatic  capai 

tlon  from  the  archduke  Albert,  then  viceroy  maining  there  until  Apnl,  1689.    I>ur 

of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  censor^  the  in-  visit  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  lY.  m 

fknta  Isabella.    Of  unusual  promise  in  his  art,  to  the  privy  council,  an  office  subM 

he  was  also  well  informed  in  many  branches  granted  in  reversion  to  his  eldest  son, 

of  polite  learning,  of  handsome  person,  digni-  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Flanden 

fied  bearing,  and  accomplished  manners.   Mak-  he  was  despatched  as  envoy  to  the  c 

ingYenice  his  first  hidting  place,  "he  com-  England.    jDuring  his  residence  there 

oonnded,"  says  Fuseli,  "from  the  splendor  of  terminated  in  Feb.  1630,  he  distinguish 

Wnl  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto  that  self  not  less  by  diplomatic  finesse  tha 

florid  system  of  mannered  magnificence  which  siduity  in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  and  i 

is  the  element  of  his  art  and  the  principle  of  gory  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the 

his  school.''    At  this  time  he  became  known  national  gallery,  with  other  works,  was 

to  V^oenzio  di  Gbnza^  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.    11 

by  whom  he  was  i^pomted  gentleman  of  the  in  return  knighted  him  in  Whitehall,  ] 

chamber  and  court  painter,  and  who  in  1605  ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  royi 

sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  in.  and  a  massive  gold  chain.    Returning 

of  Spain.    He  was  received  with  great  favor  wern  loaded  with  distinctions,  he  was  i 

at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  painted  ik>r-  in  Dec.  1630,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  h 

traits  of  the  king  and  the  principal  grandees,  girl  of  16.    He  now  occupied,  in  point 

beside  many  historical  pieces,  and  after  re-  tune,  rank,  and  public  estimation,  the  n 

turning  to  Italy  resided  successively  in  Rome,  tinguisbed  position  probably  ever  atta 

Mian,  and  Genoa.    In  Qenoa  he  made  a  col-  any  artist ;  and  so  numerous  were  hb  i 

lection  of  drawings  of  the  chief  edifices,  which  sions  from  crowned  heads  alone,  that 

was  subsequently  engraved  and  nnblished  (2  time  for  little  more  than  designing  &ai 

vols,  fol.,  1622).    The  serious  illness  of  his  ing  the  finishing  touches  to  the  picture 

mother  in  1608  hurried  him  back  to  Antwerp,  pass  under  his  name,  leaving  the  bodj 

where  the  archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious  work  to  be  done  by  his  pupUs  and  aii 

reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  In  this  manner  were  executed  the  m 

Ilanders,  appointed  him  court  painter,  with  pictures  representing  the  apotheosis  cH 

the  privilege  of  residing  in  Antwerp.    Settling  I.  for  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  Ik 

in  that  city,  he  married  in  1609  his  first  wife,  Whitehall,  which  were  completed    i 

Elizabeth  Brants,  and  for  many  years  was  and  for  which  he  received  Jt3,000. 

prosperously  engaged  in  his  profession.    His  he  was   sent   on    another  embassy  t 

pictures  painted  at  this  period  are  considered,  land,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  d 

both  in  composition  and  finish,  his  most  pleas-  the  infanta.    This  was  his  last  public 

ing  productions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rap-  and  a  few  years  later  he  became  in 

idly  increasing  demand  for  them,  it  is  probable  measure  incapacitated  for  work  by  se^ 

that  the  greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by  tacks  of  the  gout,  which  frequently 

himself.    In  his  later  works  he  was  aided  by  his  hands,  rendering  him  unable  to 

a  numerous  band  of  pupils.    He  lived  in  an  brush,  and  which  finally  caused    his 

elesant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built  by  himself  His  posthumous  collection  of  works  <Mf 

and  stored  with  a  choice  collection  of  works  eluding  819  pictures,  is  said  to  have  pi 

of  art,  and  his  prestige  as  courtier  and  artist  £25,000.    The  pictures  ascribed  in  w 

drew  around  hmi  pupils  from  all  parts  of  in  part  to  Rubens  amount,  according  to 

northern  Europe,    in  1620  he  was  commis-  catalogue  raisanni,  to  the  enormous  ; 

aiimed  by  Maria  de*  Medici  to  decorate  the  gal-  of  1,800,  or,  estimating  the  number  of  ji 

lery  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  with  a  was  actually  engaged  m  the  practice  of 

series  of  allegorical  compositions  illusUnting  to  nearly  one  a  week.    Of  the  number 

the  principal  events  in  her  career.    The  pic-  entirely  by  him  no  certain  estimate 

torea,  21  in  number,  were  in  great  part  exe-  made,  although,  fudging  from  his  well 

oated  by  his  most  eminent  pupils  from  sketches  industry,  his  fertility  of  invention,  and 

prepared  by  him,  which  are  now  in  the  Pina-  of  execution,  such  pictures  must  be  nu 

lotnek  in  Munich.    While  in  Paris,  superin-  They  comprise  history,  portraits,  lam 

tendinff  the  details  of  this  commission,  Rubens  animals,  and  fniit  and  flower  pieces,  t 

made  Uie  aoquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buck-  widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  the  ool 

inffham,  to  whom  he  disposed  of  hb  entire  at  Antwerp,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  i 

eoUeetion  of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,-  Louvre  being  particularly  rich.     The  fij 

000  florina.    In  1626  he  was  for  a  time  ren-  still  in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  wh 

dend  inconsolable  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  are  his  well  known  *'  Descent  from  th» 


BDBIOOlf  BUBRIO                      IgU 

SlentioD  of  the  Otom^^  the  former  be-  stream  wonld  be  Tnarching  bejond  the  bounds 

leraUr  considered  his  masterpiece.    In  of  his  province,  and  therefore  a  virtual  declara- 

demy  «t  Antwerp  are  many  of  the  pic-  tion  of  war,  it  is  said  that  CsBsar,  as  he  reached 

Kecated  bj  Rubens  in  his  earliest  and  its  brink,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 

riod,  bat  a  number  of  those  formerly  in  in,  exclaiming :  Jacta  e$t  alea  Q*^  The  die  is  cast*^. 

irches  have  been  removed  to  other  col-  There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 

L     The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a  the  identification  of  this  stream,  the  contest 

iltarpiece,  with  wings,  representing  the  being  between  the  rivers  Lusa  and  Fiumicino, 

n  presenting  a  splendid  Robe  to  St  Ilde-  the  latter  formed  by  3  small  streams,  the  most 

*  "**  St.  Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the  £m-  important  of  which  is  the  Pisatello.    The  for- 

rheodosius  into  tiie  Church  ;^*  and  two  mer  is  the  larger  and  more  southern,  and  in 

Mres  representing  the  miracles  performed  1756  was  pronounced  to  be  the  stream  by  a 

Urnatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  papal  bull,  and  in  consequence  has  been  called 

E^inakothek  at  Munich,  which  contains  94  the  Rubicon.    Modem  geographers,  however, 

rorks,  are  two  illustn^ing  the  surprising  decidedly  favor  the  Fiumicino,  although  tlie 

which  he  infused  into  his  delineations  of  subject  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up. 

action,  the  **  Battle  of  the  Amazons^*  and  RUBINI,  Giovanhi   Baitista,  an   Italian 

dl  picture  of  the  ^^  Fall  of  the  Danmed."  singer,  bom  in  Romano,  Bergamo,  in  1795, 

T  le^  powerful,  though,  in  a  different  died  there,  March  8, 1854.  Bis  father,  a  teach- 

is  the  *'"  Village  Fete^*  in  the  Louvre,  er  of  music,  placed  him  while  a  boy  with  an 

British   national   gallery  possesses   the  organist  near  Brescia,  who  speedily  reported 

of  the  Sabines,^'  which  has  been  called  that  his  pupil  had  no  talent  for  singing.   Young 

feot  nosegay  of  color,''  the  "  Judgment  Rubini  however  persevered.in  his  studies,  and 

'\£C*  and  several  other  works.    Animal  after  an  obscure  career  of  several  years  in  Lom- 

n  the  representation  of  which  Rubens  hardy,  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  theatrical 

1  is  seen  nowhere  with  more  effect  company,  made  his  debut  at  Brescia  in  1816 

his  bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological  with  great  success.  For  several  years  his  fame 
s  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  ^*  Castor  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  his  emoluments 
llnx  carrying  off  the  Daughters  of  Leu-  were  moderate ;  but  after  his  appearance  at 
**  wonderful  for  its  flesh  coloring,  and  the  Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
Ins:  Wood  Nymphs  surprised  by  Satyrs,''  Ramiro  in  Rossini's  Cenerentola,  he  rose  to  the 
nnakothek,  are  excellent  examples.  In  first  place  in  his  profession  as  a  tenor  singer, 
rcsentations  of  the  human  figure  lie  sel-  and  his  annual  earnings  were  enormous.  From 
tempted  to  idealize,  and  his  Madonnas,  1831  to  1846  he  sang  principally  at  the  opera 
ens,  and  female  saints  are  literally  imi-  houses  of  London,  Pans,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
■om  Flemish  tynes  of  womanhood.  As  and  in  the  latter  year  retired  with  a  large  fer- 
ial painter  he  snowed  great  excellence,  tune  to  a  villa  near  Bergamo,  where  he  passed 
r  Joshua  Reynolds  particularly  com-  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  voice,  a  tenor  of 
his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes,  remarkable  sweetness,  extended  from  £  to  F 
[>s  never  were  properly  represented  but  above  the  staff— a  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
.'"  His  portraits  are  by  some  consid-  one  note — and  has  been  known  to  reach  as 
perior  in  their  combinations  of  vigorous  high  as  G  above  the  staff.  He  excelled  in  the 
h  careful  handling  to  any  other  of  his  music  of  Bellini,  and  was  almost  unrivalled  in 
ions.  The  Chapeau  d€  paiUe^  in  the  the  expression  of  sorrow  and  tenderness.  He 
on  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  numerous  was  an  indifferent  actor. 
:s  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus-  RUBLE,  a  Russian  ulver  coin  and  unit  of 
is  skill  in  this  department.  Lastly  in  account.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
Iscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Kugler,  ^^  the  century  vcdue  was  counted  in  Russia  by  pel- 
aioiness  and  freshness,  the  same  full  tries ;  but  about  that  time  the  Russians  began 
nt  life,  the  same  vi<?or  and  enthusiasm  to  use  silver  in  bars,  and  from  a  bar  of  ulver 
s  historical  pictures."  His  life  has  been  to  strike  off  sufficient  weight  for  a  payment. 
I  by  Waagen,  Michel,  Michiels,  and  This  act  of  cutting  or  striking  off  the  piece  of 
and  in  1859  a  collection  of  papers  silver  was  called  ru^^,  whence  the  word  ruble. 
te  British  state  paper  office,  illustrating  The  ruble,  in  account,  is  divided  into  100  oo- 
rarter  as  an  artist  and  diplomatist,  was  pecks  or  10  grievens.  Rubles  from  the  time 
ed  in  London  under  the  editorial  super-  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  (1805),  assay- 
)f  W.  Noel  Sainsbury.  ed  at  the  mint  in  London,  varied  in  value  be- 
ICOX.  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flowing  tween  73  and  83  cents,  the  older  coins  being 
»  Adriatic  a  little  X.  of  Rimini  (Arimi-  the  heaviest.  The  U.  S.  mint  value  of  the  sil- 
rhich  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  repub-  ver  ruble  of  1837-'8  is  75.4  cents.    Gold  is 

the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  coined  in  5  or  more  rubles;  fractions  of  the  m- 

Jy.     It  has  become  historically  famous  bio  are  in  silver.    There  are  also  paper  or  bank 

le  story  told  of  it  in  connection  with  rubles  valued  at  about  \  of  the  sUver  coin. 

)y  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  although  no  RUBRIC  (Lat.  ruber,  red),  an  ecclesiastical 

lis  made  of  the  event  by  that  leader  in  term  denoting  the  rules  and  orders  which  di- 

onmientaries.-'    As  the  passage  of  the  rect  how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  di- 


sU  to  Btfrlin,  where  bo  held  a  professorship  at  logical  monthly  (Theologiik  Maanedmkri/t^  It 

the  UDiversity  until  1849,  when  ho  retired  into  vols.,  1825-'8).    In  1827  the  direct  infloeiiet 

private  life.   During  the  great  national  uprising  of  Rudelbach  on  the  Lutheran  church  ai 

i3i  1818  he  produced  many  spirited  patriotic  theology  of  Grcrmany  commenced  with  ooBlri- 

•ODgs  and  sonnets.    After  the  peace  of  1815  hutions  to  the  *^  Evangelical  Church  Gaaette* 

he  puhlished  hb  KranM  der  Ze%t  (^^  Crown  of  of  Ilengstenberg,  which  he  howerer  diteoih 

the  Time,'^  1817),  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  am-  tinned  a  few  years  later,  when  he  joined  the 

atory  pieces,  followed  in  1822   by  (EiUiehe  unconditional  opponents  of  a  onion  betweci 

Rtmn  (*'  Eastern  Roses*').    His  fugitive  pieces  the  Lutheran  and   Reformed  churches.     In 

were  published  in  6  vols,  in  1884-'8,  and  selec-  1829  he  was  appointed  superintendent  ai 

tions  from  them  in  1846  and  1851.    Ue  has  consistorial  councillor  at  Glauchan,  in  the  kiB|^ 

also  published  MorgenUinduehe  Sagen  und  Qt'  dom  of  Saxony,  where  he  remained  until  IMS, 

uiiiAien  (''Legends  and  Tales  of  tlie  East,*^  2  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 

▼ols.,  Stuttgart,  1887) ;    Botttm  und  Suhrah  man  Catholic  movement,  and  returned  to  Den- 

(1888) ;  Brt3kmam§ek§  Endkhmgmi^  (**  Brahmin  mark.   Uo  founded,  in  union  with  l^.Gnerieke, 
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vine  service  are  to  he  nerformed.    They  were  Tales,*'  1889),  &o.;  bedda  adndrable        _ 

formerly  printed  in  rea  characters,  and  hence  tions  of  Hariri^s  J/al-omot,  under  the  titk  tf 

their  name.    The  cler^nr  of  the  Roman  Catho-  *^  The  Metamornhoses  of  Abu  Seid**  (8d  sA, 

lie  church,  the  chur^  of  England,  and  the  1844),  of  the  Indian  tale  *^  Nal  and  Dammar 

Protestant  Episcopal  diurch  of  America  bind  (8d  ed.,  1845),  and  of  HanuM^  or  the  oUat 

themselves  to  observe  the  rubrics.    Writers  popular  songs  of  the  Arabs  (1848).     ^  ha 

who  comment  on  the  rubrics  of  the  liturgical  also  written  several  drainas,  inclodhoig  '^Kn^ 

books  are  called  rubricists.    The  mostcelebrat-  leon,*'  a  political  satire  in  8  acta,  and  a  ^Ufe 

ed  of  this  class  of  writers  was  Gavanti,  whose  of  Jesus,*'  a  summary  of  the  fbnr  GhMpela. 
I%e9auru*  Saerarum  Bituum  (4  vols.,  Rome,        RUDDER  FISH,  one  of  the  mackenl  fin^f, 

1788-'8)  is  still  regarded  in  the  Koman  Catholic  eonsdtuting  the  only  described  spedea  of  the   i 

ohurch  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  eenus  palinurru  (De  Kay).    It  bel<Higt  to  te  ^! 

BUBRUQUIS,   WiLUAM  db,  a  Franciscan  division  of  the  scx>mberoids  in  which  the  lH   ^^ 

monk,  bom  in  Brabant  about  1280.    His  real  dorsal  is  composed  of  isolated  spines 

name  was  Ruysbrock  or  Rysbruck,  which,  ac-  by  a  low  membrane ;  the  gill  covers  •■ 

cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  his  rated  and  spiny ;  there  are  dne  or  more 

age,  he  Latinized  into  Rubruquis.    After  hav-  in  fh>nt  of  uie  anal  fin,  which  seems  to 

ing  taken  the  m%}or  vows,  he  went  with  other  it  from  the  scomberoids  with  which  in 

Franciscan  missionaries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  respects  it  agrees;  the  body  is  elevated, 

in  1258  was  sent  out  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  pressed,  and  oblong,  and  the  tail  withont  IiIp 

qaest  of  that  mysterious  Christian  potentate  of  eral  keel ;  the  profile  is  vertical,  and  tlie  tadfc 

central  Ana,  Prester  John.    The  mission  con-  small,  pointed,  and  nearly  eqnaL    The  P.  jm^ 

dated,  beside  himself,  of  two  other  friars  of  e^fonnia  (De  Eay\  the  black  pilot,  or  the  ni> 

the  Franciscan  order.    He  penetrated  into  Tar-  der  fish  of  the  fishermen  of  Martha's  Vincyiri^ 

tary,  visited  Batu  Khan,  and  later  Kangoo  attains  a  length  of  from  9  to  12  inches;  it  li 

Khan,  the  great  Tartar  emperor,  in  whose  pres-  occasionaUy  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Maasedn* 

enoe  he  received  permission  to  dispute  with  setts  and  New  York.     The  color  ia  blwUh 

imams  and  with  Nestorian  priests,  but  without  white  on  the  sides,  with  minute  black  dol% 

result.    He  was  altogether  about  2  years  and  the  lower  parts  lighter ;  top  of  head  and  back 

6  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  reached  with  black  blotches ;  in  the  voung  the  color  ii 

Tripoli,  Syria,  in  Aug.  1255.    He  wished  to  go  a  briglit  bronzed  black,  with  obscure  rcdiU 

to  France  and  communicate  personally  to  the  hues ;  there  are  8  short  spines  in  front  of  the 

king  the  results  of  his  interesting  journey ;  but  fieshy  rays  of  the  dorsal ;  a  bony  ridge  li  ob- 

by  order  of  his  provincial,  he  had  to  remain  in  served  over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  depfesste 

the  cloister  of  Acre,  from  whence  he  transmit-  between  them.    It  is  generally  found  aft  aaa, 

ted  his  manuscript  to  Paris.    An  English  trans-  but  is  not  uncommon  at  Holmes's  Hole;  it  ftil> 

lation  of  this  remarkable  account  is  given  in  lows  vessels  into  the  harbor,  keeping  about  the 

the  collection  of  Hakluyt  (vol.  i.)  and  in  that  rudder,  whence  its  name ;  it  also  Keeps  nesr 

of  Purchas,  and  a  French  one  by  Bergeron  casks,  planks,  logs,  and  other  floating  bo&s. 

g^aris,  1629^.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  later  It  has  been  caught  in  Boston  harbor. 
e,  except  that  he  was  still  living  in  1298  when        RUDELBACH,  Andrkas  Gottlob,  a  Danish 

Marco  Polo  was  returning  from  the  East  theologian,  bom  in  Copenha^n  in  1799.    He 

RUBT.    See  Sapphibe.  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 

RCCKERT,  Friedbich,  a  German  poet  and  became  a  leader  in  that  school  of  the  LoUieffai 

orientalist,  bom   in   Schweinfurth,    Bavaria,  church  which  regards  attachment  to  the  old 

May  16,  1789.    He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  confessions  of  faith  as  a  test  of  sound  orthP" 

varsity  of  Jena;  between  1815  and  1817  was  doxy.     He  has  published  in  Danlah,  beside 

editor  of  tlie  liorgenhlatt^  publislied  at  Stutt-  other  works,  a  translation  of  the  confession  of 

gart;  and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  of  AugHburg  and  the  ''Apology,^'  with  an  intre- 

oriental  languages  at  Erlangcn.    In  1840  he  duction  and  notes  (Copenhagen,  1825),  and 

was  inWted  by  Frederic  "Wilfiam  IV.  of  Pros-  edited,  coigointly  with  Dr.  Grandtvig,  a  theo- 
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rfy  2WlMsftr(^  /ftr  die  geummU  Jm-  snoeessfsL    Severftl  nobles  of  his  fiunfl j  anfl' 

'%mUgi$  tifki  jKrdU,  still  the  leading  party  having  been  treacheronsly  massacred  at 

he  so  called  old  Lutheran  school  in  a  tonmament  by  the  citizens  of  Basel  nnder 

ffis  other  literary  productions  are  the  lead  of  their  bishop,  Rndolph  marched  in 

ffons.    Kine  Tolnmea  of  his  sermons  1878  against  the  dty,  ravaged  the  territory, 

pnblisfaed.  Having  retomed  to  Den-  and  foiled  the  bishop  to  sne  for  a  trace  of  84 

for  some  time  lectured  at  the  uni-  days.    While  encamped  before  Basel  waiting 

dopenhagen,  but  afterward  became  for  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  was  sur- 

Oagelse.  prised  by  the  announoement  of  the  fiict  that  he 

£B,  FuxMK  YAsnxxvrrcH,  oount,  a  had  been  unanimously  diosen  king  of  the  Bo- 

;eneral,    belonging   to   a   Oourlaud  mans  and  emperor  by  the  electors  in  preference 

m  in  1780,  diM  in  Oarlsbad,  Bohe-  to  Alfonso  of  Castile  and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia. 

88, 1856.    He  served  as  m^or-gen-  Basel  immediately  opened  its  gates  in  i^ite  of 

campaigns  of  1818-^14  in  Germany  the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  bishop,  who^ 

e,  and  asf  ^utenant-general  in  the  indignant  at  the  success  of  his  rival,  profimefy* 

ar  of  1828-'9.    After  the  Polish  in-  said:  ''Sit  fkst,  great  God,  or  Rudolph  wiU 

of  1831,  he  was  made  general  of  occupy  thy  throne !''-  The  unexpected  election 

He  served  under  Paskevitch  in  Hun-  of  the  count  of  Hapsburg  had  been  in  greal 

(49,  aid€^  in  the  batties  of  Waitzen  measure  secured  by  the  indSuenoe  and  exertioii 

czin,  pursued  G^rgey  on  his  retreat  of  Werner  of  Eppenstein,  elector  of  Menti, 

nd  received  his  surrender  at  Viligos,  who,  on  his  Journey  to  Rome  to  reodve  fttNii' 

In  1854  he  was  made  hentenant  of  the  pope  the  pallium  and  the  confirmation  of 

rm  of  Poland  during  the  absence  of  his  office  as  archbishop,  had  been  escorted  hf 

i  in  the  Crimea.  Rudolph  himself  across  the  Alps,  as  the  voaA 

FH  I.  OF  Hapsbubo^  emperor  of  Ger-  was  infested  with  banditti,  and  was  also  treatet 

ider  of  the  imperial  house  of  Aus-  on  his  return  with  great  magnificence.    Bo- 

[>robabIy  at  the  castie  of  limbuig  or  dolph  accepted  the  imperial  crown,  and  imme- 

Breisgau,  May  1, 1218,  died  in  Ger-  diately  str^igthened  himself  after  his  coromi- 

Jnly  15, 1291.    He  was  the  son  of  tion  at  Aix  hi  Chapelle  by  the  marriage  of  his 

,,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave  two  dauf^ters,  Matilda  and  Agnes,  to  Looifl^ 

and  passed  his  youth  in  the  court  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Saxoiqr- 

of  the  emperor  Frederic  EL    On  the  As  his  election  was  admowledged  neither  by 

is  father  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to  the  Alfonso  of  Castile  nor  by  Ottocar  of  Bohemia.^ 

ie  of  Upper  Alsace,  the  burgraviate  his  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  ratification  ot 

Iden,  and  with  his  brothers  to  the  his  right  from  the  pope,  Gregoir  X.    Thb  was 

Hapsburg,  and  to  some  scattered  do-  finally  obtained,  and  with  much  difficulty  A]- 

■ighboring  countries.  These  confined  fonso  was  persuaded  by  the  pontiff  to  renounoe 

Rudolph  immediately  attempted  to  his  preten^ons.    A  war,  however,  followed 

id  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  with  Ottocar,  and  after  tiie  successful  battie  of 

ars  with  the  feudal  lords  of  his  na-  the  Marchfeld  (Aug.  26, 1278)  Rudolph  came  to 

ry.    In  1245  he  married  a  daughter  an  agreement  with  Otho,  margrave  of  Brandon- 

1^  count  of  Hohenberg  and  Hagen-  burg  and  nephew  of  Ottocar,  by  the  terms  of 

witii  her  received  as  a  dowry  the  which  the  former  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  5 

>ettingen  in  the  valley  of  the  Weile,  years  and  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian 

domains  in  Alsace.    He  is  not  men-  provinces.    Rudolph^s  chief  aim  was  now  to 

in  in  the  contemporary  annals  until  secure  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  own  fion- 

a  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  pene-  ily,  and  after  con^derable  difficulty  he  suo- 

\  the  suburbs  of  Basel  and  burned  a  ceedcd  in  transferring  tiiem,  and  intrusted  his 

and  was  excommunicated  by  Inno-  son  Albert  with  tiie&  administration.    Aft^ 

Subsequently  he  served  under  Otto-  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  im- 

^eania  in  a  crusade  which  had  been  perial  power  in  Italy,  he  abandoned  the  claims 

i  by  the  pope  against  the  pagan  Prus-  of  the  empire  on  that  country,  and  confirmed 

abo  assisted  tiiat  monarch  against  to  Uie  Roman  see  a  large  territory,  saying  of 

nf  Hungary.    He  was  subsequently  the  expeditions  ofthe  German  kings  beyond  the 

w  many  years  in  a  series  of  wars  in  Alps :  '^  Rome  is  like  the  lion^s  den  in  the  fiible ; 

i  Switzeriand,  in  which  he  was  al-  I  discover  the  footsteps  of  those  who  went  to- 

rmly  soccessfnl.    He  made  himself  ward  it,  but  none  of  tiiose  who  return."    He 

ly  popular  with  the  people  of  the  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regu- 

ig  re{»iblic8,  freed  the  highways  from,  lation  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  been  com- 

wA  so  great  was  his  reputation  for  pelled  by  his  war  with  Ottocar  to  lay  aside. 

:  prowess  that  he  was  diosen  by  many  He  persuaded  or  compelled  the  electors,  princes, 

Bs  as  their  prefect  and  protector  and  and  states  not  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other, 

of  their  armies.    In  1285  he  became  but  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  and 

Ztrich,  which  involved  him  in  a  war  with  this  object  in  view  revived  the  office  of 

Id,  baron  of  Ratisbon,  which  lasted  imperial  judges.    He  also  with  much  difficulty 

■b^iIm  arms  <rf  Rudolf  being  finally  and  danger  enforced  the  law  forlndding  tlM 
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bnildiiiff  and  maintenance  of  fortreMOs  nol  petroleum  and  dl  of  roe.     Tlie  medioai 

easentid  to  the  seouritjr  of  the  empire,  and  in  qoalities  of  rue  are  powerfioUj  atimnlant,  ofr 

the  execution  of  his  purpose  condemned  to  spasmodic,  and  tonic 
death  29  nobles  of  the  most  illustrious  families       RUFF,  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub-familj  (rih 

of  Thuringia,  and  in  one  year  razed  70  castles  gina  or  sandpipers,  and  the  genus  phUomutkm 

and  strongholds,  the  habitation  of  banditti  or  (M6hr.).     The  biU  is  as  'long  as  the  bed. 

powerful  barons.    He  constantly  visited  the  straight,  rather  slender,  with  aides  compreM 

various  cities  of  the  empire,  and  in  conseq^uence  and  grooved,  and  slightJj  dilated  at  tip ;  wiB|i 

of  the  numerous  edicts  and  decrees  he  issued  long  and  pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  loogMt 

was  called  by  a  contemporary  prince  lex  ani-  and  equal;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  vem; 

mata,  the  living  law.  He  subsequently  engaged  tarsi  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  wtt 

in  a  successful  war  with  the  count  of  Savoy,  transverse  scales;  toes  moderate,  the  laUnl 

and  compelled  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  ones  unequal,  with  the  outer  onited  to  thi 

had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  middle  as  far  as  the  1st  loint,  and  the  hind  am 

France,  to  do  him  homa^.    In  1288  he  led  an  elevated  and  short    The  rufE^  or  P.  gywi 

army  of  80,000  men  agamst  the  city  of  Bern,  (Gray),  is  about  10  inches  Icmg,  and  the  Dill  1|; 

but  was  unsuccessfiiL     He  subsequently  ar-  above  it  is  varied  with  black,  rufous,  and  gm 

ranged  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  delivering;  the  arranged  in  obliaue  bands  on  the  scapulars  m 

young  king  Wenceslas  XL  from  his  captivi^,  tertiaries,  and  wnitish  below ;  primaries  daft 

and  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  daughters.    He  brown,  with  green  reflections  above  and  wHk 

was  greatly  mortified  at  the  refusal  of  the  diet  inner  webs  finely  mottled  toward  the  base;  tiN 

of  Frankfort  in  1291  to  choose  his  son  Albert  tail,  except  the  8  outer  feathers,  transrersib 

as  his  successor.  He  set  out  for  Spire,  and  died  barred;  sides  of  rump  white,  bill  brown,  nil 

on  the  way,  but  his  body  was  buried  there,  legs  yellow.    The  males  in  spring  have  tiN 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by  feathers  of  the  neck  developed  into  a  kind  of 

Adolphus  of  Nassau.  ruff,  whence  the  common  name,  and  the  tam  k 

BUDOLSTADT.    See  Schwabzbubo-Budol-  covered  with  reddish  papillso ;  they  fi^htduri^ 

STAnr.  the  breeding  season,  unlike  most  wadinc  Urili; 

BU£,  the  name  of  a  familiar  garden  plant,  they  are  also  polygamous,  and  lar|^  than  lis 

^ical  of  the  natural  order  rut<icea^  or  poly-  fenudes,  in  these  8  respects  seeming  to  Ibai 

petalous  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  one  of  the  links  between  wading  and  gilK- 

They  have  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  which  naceous  birds;  the  females  are  ^led  reena 

are  either  stipulate  or  without  stipules,  and  The  colors  of  the  ruff  vary  exceedingly,  and  M 

for  the  most  part  punctate ;  the  inflorescence  two  are  precisely  similar.    They  are  natives  cf 

variable,  either  axillary,  terminal,  solitary,  or  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating  soo^ 

clustered ;  the  flowers  regular  or  irregular,  and  ward  during  wmter ;  they  have  been  kiDed  m 

in  general  united,  though  sometimes  separated  often  on  Long  island  as  to  entitle  the  speeist  la 

by  abortion.    They  are  found  indigenous  to  a  place  among  North  American  birds,  tho^^ 

the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  fauna.  TiMgr 

New  Holland,  and  equinoctial  America.    All  are  found  chiefly  in  flocks,  in  marshy  and  moiil 

the  species  are  characterized  by  a  powerful  districts ;  thev  feed  at  night,  on  worms,  insMli^ 

odor  and  bitter  taste. — ^The  genus  ruta  or  rue  and  larvse ;  the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  gfMi^ 

comprises  about  20  species,  but  the  common  and  is  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground;  tht 

garden  rue  is  the  most  important    They  are  eggs  are  4  or  5,  pointed,  green  with  brovi 

all,  like  it,  herbaceous  perennials,  with  alter-  specks.    Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 

nate  pinnated  or  decompound  leaves,  destitute  table ;  they  are  taken  alive  in  nets,  and  art 

of  stipules  and  covered  with  pellucid  dots ;  the  fattened  for  market  on  bread  and  milk  ai 

flowers  usually  yellow  and  disposed  in  terminal  boiled  wheat,  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  tbiir 

corymbs  or  racemes.    The  common  garden  rue  fighting;  great  numbers  are  sent  fh>m  HoDaad 

{R,  grateolenM^  Linn.)  is  an  herb  with  a  hard  to  London. 

woody  stem  at  base,  glaucous  branches  and        BUFFINI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  patriot  ttl 

leaves,  yellowish  green  flowers  with  wavy  pe-  author,  bom  in  Genoa  about  1810.    He  ww 

tals,  terminal  carpels,  and  roundish,  waited,  educated  with  his  eldest  brother  for  tlie  btf^ 

i-lobed  fruit.    The  terminal  flowers  are  usually  while  a  younger  brother,  Jacopo,  studied  mdr 

pentamerous,  the  others  tetramerous,  and  the  icine.     In    1881  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  wen 

atamens  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability. —  fellow  students  at  the   university  of  GcBM 

The  old  name  for  rue  was  ^*  herb  of  grace,'^  given  with  Mazzini,  between  whom  ana  thensdm 

to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms.    It  was  a  close  intimacy  subsisted;  and  after  the  rt> 

associated  with  rosemary,  and  used  on  like  occa-  tirement  of  Mazzini  to  Marseilles  an  activt 

sions.    The  rue  grows  readily  from  seeds  and  correspondence  ensued  between  the  8  friendly 

cuttings.    The  leaves  and  unripe  carpels  are  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  sscNl 

medicinal,  containing  a  bitter  extractive  and  a  association  for  the  union  and  independcMi 

volatile  oil  which  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  rue  of  Italy  under  a  republican  government.    Hm 

and  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  it  does  not  redden  lit-  constitution  of  the  association,  to  whidi  thi 

mas  paper.    The  oil  of  rue  of  commerce  b  fre-  name  of  La  giotins  Italia^  *^  Young  Itah^ 

qnently  a  mixtore  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  waa  applied,  was  publiahed  by  MaiiinT  in  ]li^ 
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and  he  also  ert  S  in  the  atme  a  reoommeiMUitQrj  letter  of  Pope  Biridiu  to 

I  monAly  magmn  »  >»         >       of  the  Aqaileia.    The  faooeeBor  of  SinditB,  Anafitft- 

eat^  to  whidi  the  orotnera  Kumni  wc  sios,  emnmoned  Bofinus  to  Borne,  and,  the 

otora.    The  latter  managed  the  affa   »  amnmona  not  being  heeded,  declared  hiniadf 

aasoGiatlon  in  Italj.    In  1838  Mazzi  j,  againat  Origen  and  Bnfinna.    On  the  inTaaioii , 

g  the  time  opportone  for  an   arm  d  of  Italy  by  Alarlo,  Bnfinna  fied  to  Sicily.    Ba^ 

itration,  planned  the  inyasion  of  Savc^,  aide  the  worka  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  hi 

lection  wiUi  which  the  brothers  BnflB  i  401  an  i^logy,  nsnally  called  /lUMettMR,  againet 

K>k  to  seciure  the  city  of  Gknoa  and  tue  Jerome,  oommentariea  on  the  Apostles'  Greed 

of  war  in  the  harbor,  for  which  latt    *  and  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amoa,  and 

iae  they  had  engaged  the  services  oi  a  work  on  the  monks  of  the  Kitrian  deaerk 

di,  who  had  recently  Joined  the  aa-  He  also  tranalated  a  large  nnmber  of  w<»i» 

fn.    The  scheme  proved  a  fiulnre  from  from  the  Greek,  as  the  writings  of  Flavina  Jo* 

taet  (see  'Mauxsi^  and  Kng  Charles  sephns,  Origen,  Basil  the  Gr^  and  Gregory 

gaining  information  of  the  plot,  cansed  Nazianzen,  and  he  made  a  free  translation  of 

BofSni  to   be  arrested  and  hanged  the  ^^  Ohnrdi  ffistory''  of  Ensebins,  to  which 

mock  dial.    Giovanni  was  enabled  to  he  added  a  continuation  in  2  books,  reaching  to 

lis  escape  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  the  year  895. 

jike  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not  BUGBT,  a  market  town  of  Warwickahlre, 
>er  of  the  association  and  was  innocent  England,  on  the  river  Avon,  16  dl  N.  £.  from 
designs  of  its  leaders.  In  Jacopo  the  Warwick,  and  88  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  p<^. 
caose  lost  its  ablest  leader,  and  it  ia  said  in  1861,  6,317.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Londoii 
loe  his  death  Mazzini  has  never  been  and  north-western  railway,  and  several  othar 
>  smile.  Griovanni  found  an  asylum  in  railways  meet  there.  The  grammar  school, 
,  and  thence  retired  to  England,  where  of  whidi  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  head  master 
;  up  his  permanent  residence.  Although  ftt>m  1828  to  1842,  was  founded  in  1567  by 
rnt  patriot,  he  ceased  to  participate  ac-  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesman  bom  ii 
in  the  measures  by  which  his  friends  Bugby.  It  has  14  teachers  and  about  400  sin- 
to  regenerate  Italy,  but  pursued  a  life  dents,  with  an  incomer  ftt>m  its  endowment  of 
ary  leisure  to  which  his  tastes  inclined,  about  £5,000,  and  21  exhibitions  to  the  nnivep- 
3  he  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by  sities,  each  of  £60  per  annum  for  7  years. 
I  Albert  to  political  exiles,  and  for  a  BUGE,  Arnold,  a  German  politidaa  and 
ime  discharged  the  functions  of  Sardin-  author,  bom  at  Bergen  on  the  island  of  Bn- 
iMttsador  at  Paris.  But  after  the  failure  gen  in  1802.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Italian  movement  in  1849  he  returned  Jena  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  ^fSMs»- 
iand,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  9ehqft^  and  suffered  on  that  account  an  impria- 
i  to  an  English  lady,  and  writes  English  onment  of  6  years.  While  in  prison  he  pnb- 
[traordiiiary  fluency  and  elegance.  He  lished  a  translation  of  Sophocles'  (Ediput  tn 
>Iished  ^'  Lorenzo  Benoni,  or  Passages  in  Oolano$  (Jena,  1880),  and  a  patriotic  drama, 
»of  an  Italian,*^  an  autobiographical  nar-  Sehill  und  die  Seinen  (Stralsund,  1830).  He 
London,  1853) ;  **  The  Paragreens^  Visit  next  lectured  at  the  university  of  HaUe,  and 
t^aris  Exhibition^'  (1855) ;  *^  Doctor  An-  published  among  other  works  a  Platonuehs 
(185o) ;  and  ''  LaTinia"  (1860).  jEsthetie  (Halle,  1832),  from  the  Hegelian 
IXUS  OF  Aqitileia,  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  In  1838  he  established  with  his 
of  the  ancient  chureh,  bom  about  the  friend  Echtermeyer  the  Hallisehe  JahrbAeker, 
of  the  4tb  century  at  Julia  Concordia,  a  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
»wn  near  Aquileia,  died  in  Sicily  in  410.  party  of  Germany.  In  1841  he  left  Halle  to 
ret  a  catechumen  he  retired  to  a  con-  avoid  the  Prassian  censorship  of  the  JoAfdfl- 
Aquileia,  where  he  was  baptized  in  370  ehery  and  settled  at  Dresden.  But  in  1849  the 
>resence  of  his  friend  Jerome.  A  few  periodical  was  suppressed  by  the  Saxon  gOT- 
ater  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  emment,  and  Buge  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
a,  riiaring  the  monastic  life  of  the  an-  published  for  a  ^ort  time  the  DeuUeh-fran- 
of  the  Nitrian  desert.  From  Egypt  he  edngehe  JahrhHeher.  He  next  resided  in  Swits- 
o  Palestine,  where  he  was  for  several  erland,  and  in  1846  returned  to  Saxony.  In 
iperior  of  a  community  of  anchorets  on  the  same  year  he  published  his  complete  works 
ant  of  Olives,  and  was  ordained  priest  (4  vols.,  Mannheim).  After  Mareh,  1848,  he 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  out-  edited  the  JSe/orm  newspaper,  first  at  Leipsic, 
ff  the  Origenistic  controversy  he  fell  out  and  afterward  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  by 
erome,  wlio  was  one  of  the  principal  the  city  of  Breslau  member  of  the  German  par- 
its  of  Origen,  while  Bufinus  was  his  liament.  He  however  soon  resigned,  and  con- 
dvocate  among  the  western  churches,  tinned  his  political  ^activity  at  Berlin  and  Dres- 
he  went  to  Borne,  where  he  translated  den,  whence  he  escaped  on  the  suppresnon  of 
tin  the  apology  of  Pamphilus  and  Ense-  the  insurrection  of  May,  1849,  and  finally  took 
•  Origen,  and  Origen's  work  Ilfpi  Apx<ov.  refuge  in  England,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
^with  much  opposition  in  Bome  in  con-  In  1860  he  commenced  a  German  translation 
yt  of  these  publications,  he  went  with  of  Buckle's  ''  History  of  Civilization." 
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ROGEK,  the  lamst  ialand  in  tbe  Baltio,  be-  the  wood  of  theoaika  tsii  oommoBlyflopponL 

l<mgiogto  PrassiA,  Inoluded  in  the  administra-  Unlike  other  spirits,  mm  tends  to  eanae  p» 

tive  di^rict  of  Stndsnnd,  proyince  of  Ponierani&  spiration.  Its  oonsomption  in  the  United  Stite 

and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  ohannel  was  formerly  mnch  larger  than  i^  praol, 

from  i  to  8  m.  wide ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Here  and  in  Qreat  Britain  it  was  the  oomaaa 

1862,  43,625.    The  coasts  are  indented  by  nn-  liqaor  famished  to  the  armr  and  nayy,  and  li 

merons  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  ^vide  stOl  so  used  in  England,    ub  impoitatioB  ai 

the  island  into  several  peninsahis,  but  they  are  production  are  very  large,  the  ttaaor  bcfavg 

all  shallow  and  obstructed  by  sand  banks.    The  chiefly  exported  to  foreign  eonntzies.    Moie 

sarfBce  presents  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  than  one  tnird  of  the  whole  exportation  Is  te 

and  the  scenery  is  very  beantifoL    There  are  Africa,  next  to  which  Turkey  takes  the  laigot    { 

many  ancient  sepulchral  mounds  on  the  island,  amount,  and  after  this  iVanoe.  The  total  enor-    ( 

BOgen  was  governed  in  former  times  by  princes  tation  in  1800  was  2,856,052  gallons,  valnctf  A 

of  its  own,  but  the  Danes  conquered  it  in  1168.  $980,644. — ^The  adulterations  of  mm  sold  ia 

Hie  Swedes  guned  possession  of  it  during  the  England  were  found  by  Dr.  HanaU  to  resanUs 

80  years'  war,  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  at  the  those  of  gin,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  aai  of 

peace  of  Westphalia,  but  it  was  transferred  to  cayenne  pepper,  or  of  eoeculfu  IndieuM^  added  Is 

Prassia  in  1816.  give  apparent  strength ;  and  lastly  of  bomt  a^ 

BUHMKOBFF  COIL.    See  Maonsto-Eleo-  gar  to  restore  the  color,  and  unbumt  snstf  tor^ 

TSicrrT,  vol.  xi.  p.  69.  store  the  sweetness  lost  by  dilution.    T^  n^ 

BUK,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  fer-  portion  of  alcohol  was  found  to  vary  firom  4T  ts 

mented  molasses,  the  refuse  juice  and  scum  27  per  cent,  and  though  rum  <^  the  latter  qiuJt 

from  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  spirit  ty  sold  for  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  fonner,  ill 

wash  or  lees  (known  as  dunder)  of  former  dis>  actual  value  was  only  about  half  as  unA, 

tillations.    A  peculiar  volatile  oil  comes  over  Cayenne  was  detected  in  6  out  of  20  samphu 

in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  which  imparts  examined.    Fatal  effects  have  attended  the  ii* 

to  the  rum  its  flavor.  The  manufacture  of  rum  troduction  of  eoeeuliu  Indicui, 
has  long  been  carried  on  extensively  in  con-  BUMELJA.  See  BoriiKUA. 
nection  with  that  of  sugar  and  molasses  upon       RUMFOBD,  BENJAiiur  Thoxpsoh,  oomt,  m 

the  plantations  of  the  West  India  islands.    Ja-  American  inventor,  bom  in  Wobum^  IfaM^ 

maica  rum  ranks  first  in  quality,  and  tliat  made  March  26,  1768,  died  at  AnteuU,  near  Pluk^ 

in  Santa  Craz  is  also  favorably  known.    The  Aug.  21,  1814.    He  was  educated  at  the  cos* 

ram  produced  in  the  Leeward  islands  is  in-  mon  school  in  his  native  place,  afterwaid  it 

ferior  in  strength  and  flavor,  and  the  price  is  Medford,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  ths 

usually  }  less  than  that  of  Jamiuca  mm.    The  counting  house  of  a  Salem  merchant,  wheie  he 

liquor  is  sometimes  flavored  with  slices  of  pine-  remained  until  the  operation  of  the  non-impor 

apple,  when  it  is  known  as  pinci^ple  mm ;  and  tation  agreement  rendered  his  services  uuie» 

in  England  the  artificial  pineapple  flavoring  is  cessary.     During  this  time,  and  for  sevcffd 

nsed  to  convert  ordinary  whiskey  into  an  imi-  subsequent  years,  while  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 

tation  of  this  liquor.    Some  rum  is  produced  in  dry  goods  store  and  in  teaching  school,  he  c»* 

the  Mauritius  and  East  Indies.    In  the  New  ployed  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  investiga^ta 

England  states  rum  has  been  largely  distilled  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  medicine  and  ^7^ 

from  molasses.    In  Newport,  B.  I.,  it  is  stated  ics.    In  1770  he  tausht  an  academy  in  tUn- 

thero  were  in  the  last  century  no  fewer  than  30  ford  (now  Concord),  N.  II.,  and  in  1779  mar- 

of  these  manufactories,  and  their  product  was  ried  Mrs.  Bolfe.of  that  place,  a  wealth v  widow 

a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade.  The  considerably  his  senior,  and  was  made  nu^ 

materials  named  above  are  employed  in  various  in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  roval 

proportions  at  difierent  places.    In  some  the  govcmon    This  exciting  the  Jealousy  of  oMsr 

proportion  of  spent  wash  already  used  several  officers  over  whose  heads  he  was  placed,  he  was 

times  over  b  so  great  as  to  seriously  impair  the  charged  with  disafleotion  to  the  cause  of  the 

flavor.    The  fennentation  is  continu^  upon  colonies,  driven  from  his  home,  and  afterward 

large  quantities  of  material  at  a  time  from  9  to  from  his  stepfather^s   residence  in  WoboiBi 

15  dayti.  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wash  and  finally  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where  he  b^ 

and  condition  of  the  weather.    When  the  wash  came  an  associate  of  Gen.  Gage  and  the  ethv 

has  attained  nearly  its  maximum  degree  of  at-  Britisli  officers.    lie  was  subseqaentlr  triad  il 

tenuation,  it  is  pumped  up  as  soon  as  possible  Wobum,  and,  though  not  condemned,  was  rs> 

into  the  stills  and  worked  oflT  at  a  properly  fused  a  full  acquittal,  and  afterward  mads  an 

regulated  heat.    The  greatest  cleanliness  m  aU  nnsuccessAil  effort  to  obtain  a  commissUNi  li 

the  vessels  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  the  continental  army.   Suspected  and  watchsd, 

acetous  fennentation,  and  they  should  be  scald-  he  at  last  lett  the  American  linea,  and  aftsr 

ed  after  every  operation  with  boiling  water  and  Boston  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  conttncBtd 

quicklime ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  wash  army  carried  over  to  England  the  deqpatdMi 

covered  no  from  access  of  air  and  add  to  it  a  announcing  that  event.     There  he  was  em* 

little  sulphite  of  lime.    Kum  often  has  a  deep  ployed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of 

red  color,  which  is  acquired  from  molasses  or  state  for  the  department  of  the  coloniea,  and  11 

caramel  added  for  the  porposOi  and  not  from  lesa  than  4  years  becttne  under  secrstaiy  ef 
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kller  ^6  T«tfa«aMi    (  aofLord  the  absenoe  of  the  elector,  and  wlifle  in  thai  po- 

I  Mr.  TlKMiipeoa  ui  lu  i^        sa,  flitioii  saooeeded  in  mmnfadnifig  the  neutrafitf 

re  lonned  a  reghkieDt  oi  anigooofli,  of  of  Munich ;  and  for  hb  eendoes  in  this  reaped 

e  reoeiTed  the  oommand  with  the  rank  many  honors  were  oonfened  npon  him,  one  of 

mant-eolond.    On  hia  return  to  £ng-  whidi  was  an  appointment  to  the  anpeiinten- 

ftmnd  hoaiOities  at  an  end,  and  obtain-  denoy  of  the  general  police  of  the  electorate. 

*•  of  absence  risited  the  consent  of  As  Uie  climate  did  not  agree  wiUi  him,  after 

At  Stoasbooig  he  met  Prince  Maxi-  spending  two  years  in  public  duties  and  priTate 

f  Denz  Ponta,  lufterward  king  of  Bava-  studies,  ne  determined  to  fix  his  residence  in 

not  long  after  entered  the  sendee  of  England,  and  accordingly  was  named  minister 

tor  of  Bavaria  by  permission  of  the  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  llie 

govermnenL  who  conferred  upon  him  court  of  St.  James.    In  tiiis  capacity,  however, 

Mr  of  knighthood.    Toward  the  end  of  the  English  government,  acting  on  tilie  rule  of 

settled  m  Munich  with  the  appoint-  inalienable  i£egiance,  refus^  to  recognize  hiuL 

r  aide-de-camp  and  chamberlain  to  the  He  received  at  this  time  an  invitation  from 

prince.  Here  he  reorganized  the  en-  the  administnition  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
tary  establishment  of  Bavaria,  and  in-  visit  his  native  land,  and  appears  to  have 
I  a  simpler  code  of  tactics  and  a  new  had  thoughts  of  taking  up  his  residence  hera. 
€  order,  discipline,  and  economy  among  While  in  England  he  was  largely  concerned  in 
pa.  In  the  beginning  of  1790  he  un-  the  afOura  of  the  royal  institution,  of  which 
the  more  laborious  work  of  suppress-  he  was  the  real  founder.  After  the  death  of 
gary  in  Bavaria,  which  had  become  a  Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
vn,  nnd  of  inculcating  habits  of  Indus-  succession  of  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph^  Bom- 
order  in  the  people  of  the  lower  class  ford  gave  up  his  citizenship  in  the  electorate^ 
I  been  ei^aged  in  the  business.  In  this  and  finally  settled  at  Pans.  He  married  in 
laecessfu^  and  was  also  wholly  or  par-  1804  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Lavoi- 
in  other  reforms  and  improvements  he  sier,  and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  An- 
Lsnch  as  the  establishment  of  a  military  teuil,  the  residence  of  her  former  husband, 
be  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  There  he  spent  tiie  remainder  of  his  Itfe  en- 
lomed  cattle  in  the  Bavarian  territory,  gaged  in  philosophical  and  chemical  experi- 
oonversion  of  an  old  hunting  ground  ments,  and  the  improvement  of  his  domain, 
inich  into  a  park,  where  after  his  de-  His  marriage  with  Mme.  Lavoisier  was  not  a 
the  inhabitants  erected  a  monument  happy  one,  and  in  the  society  of  the  Freiush 
onor.  For  these  various  services  he  metropolis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pop- 
a  aocoesnvely  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ular.  Beside  hia  essays  referred  to  above,  he 
neral  in  the  army,  member  of  the  contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  to  vari- 
of  state,  lieutenant-general,  common-  ous  scientific  Journals.  Before  his  departoie 
def  of  the  general  staff,  minister  of  from  America  he  had  commenced  investigations 
i  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  on  into  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  force  of 
xsasion  he  chose  as  a  title  the  name  of  gunpowder,  which  were  continued  in  England 
»  in  America  in  which  he  had  resided,  and  Bavaria,  resulting  in  great  improvements 
tions  in  the  establishment  of  his  great  in  artillery ;  and  on  the  subjects  of  light  and  il- 
ome  of  which  met  with  much  op]>osi-  Inmination  he  also  made  many  experiments  and 
idering  his  health  feeble,  he  made  a  discoveries.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
taly ;  but  not  finding  himself  recover-  instituted  prizes  for  discoveries  in  light  and 
sited  England,  reaching  that  country  heat,  to  be  awarded  by  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
1795,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was  don  and  the  American  academv  of  sciences,  of 
if  a  trunk  contuning  all  hb  private  pa-  which  he  himself  received  the  first  on  the 
1  original  notes  and  observations  on  former  subject  from  the  royal  society ;  and  he 
hical  subjects.  There  he  was  treated  bequeathed  to  Harvard  university  the  frmds  by 
eh  attention,  and  in  consequence  of  his  which  was  founded  its  professordiip  of  the  ap- 
KAng  asked  on  all  occasions,  he  pub-  plication  of  science  to  the  art  of  living. 
^  results  of  his  experience  and  the  RUMIANTZOFF,orRoiCANZOFF,PKrsALEX- 
f  his  labors  in  Bavaria  in  a  series  of  axdsovitoii,  count,  a  Russian  general,  bom 
Having  long  made  a  profound  study  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1730,  died  on  his  estates 
ibjeet  of  heat,  he  now  set  about  devis-  in  Mohilev,  Dec.  17,  1796.  Serving  in  the  7 
nedy  for  smoky  chimneys,  at  that  time  years'  war,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Eunera- 
nd  a  great  evil ;  and  the  result  was  the  dorf  in  1759,  and  in  1761  took  Colberg.  Peter 
f  of  the  leading  principles  npon  which  III.  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  pro- 
!  and  grates  for  coal  are  still  construct-  jected  en>edition  against  Holstein  just  before 
ovention  of  cooking  ranges,  and  many  his  assassination ;  on  that  event,  he  sent  in  his 
momies  in  the  production  and  employ-  resignation,  but  was  at  once  appointed  by  Oath- 
beaL  Returning  to  Bavaria  when  that  arine  H.  governor  of  Little  Russia,  and  in  1769 
was  threatened  by  the  war  raging  in  put  in  command  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  the 
;ween  France  and  Austria,  he  was  ap-  expedition  against  the  Turks ;  in  the  autumn 
bead  of  the  oonncQ  of  regency  during  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Prince  Gallitsin 
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m  eommander-in-ehief ;  and  the  next  Tear,  in  rangement  not  found  in  any  other  Hti 

two  well  fought  battles,  he  defeated  the  Tar-  mala ;  the  plaoent*  has  not  the  nsoal « 

tan  and  the  Turks  on  the  Prath  and  the  Dan-  noid  form  of  rmninanta.    Among  the 

nbe.    In  1771  he  captored  Giurgewo ;  and  re-  musks  have  no  horns,  and  have  lon^ 

suminff  hostilities  after  a  truce  of  H  years,  he  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  antelop^es  hav 

crossed  the  Danube  again,  and  in  1774  besieged  horns,  with  a  small,  solid,  persistent  1 

the  grand  vizier  in  his  camp  at  Shumla,  and  covered  with  horn;  they  have  a  slend 

compelled  him  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was  adapted  for  rapid  progression,  and 

concluded    at   Kutchuk-Kainarji.     Catharine  stags  have  infraorbital  glandular  ain^ 

loaded  him  with  honors.    In  1787,  the  war  the  goats  the  horns  are  directed  upi 

against  Turkey  having  recommenced,  he  again  backward,  and  the  chin  is  bearded ; 

took  command,  but  in  1789  he  rengned,  and  the  horns  come  at  first  spirally  forw] 

retired  to  his  estates.  neither  have  lachrymal  sinuses.    The  * 

BUMINAKTIA  (Lat  rumino^  to  chew  the  may  be  at  once  known  by  their  bulk,  br 

eud),  an  order  of  mammals,  characterized  by  the  zle,  powerful  limbs,  and  general  latei 

absence  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  in  almost  tion  of  the  horns.    The  skull  is  of  a  t 

all  cases,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  cal-  shape,  the  apex  forward,  the  foreheac 

lous  pad;  6  lower  incisors ;  canines  inconstant;  and  high,  the  orbits  far  apart,  and  th< 

molars  usually  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with  except  in  the  oxen  proper,  pointed ;  tl 

flattened   crowns   and   irregularly  crescentic  cavity  is  small,  and  the  bones  of  the  £ 

folds  of  enamel ;  stomach  compound,  with  8  py  about }  the  length  of  the  skull ;  th< 

or  4  cavities,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  ru-  is  single,  the  frontals  are  large  and  bi 

mination ;   caocum  large ;  placenta  generally  generally  support  the  horns ;  the  dem 

ootyledonous ;  and  feet  ungulate  and  bisulcate.  which  constitute  the  horns  of  the  ffi 

This  order  is  equivalent  to  the  pecora  of  lin-  over  the  coronal  suture,  partly  on  th< 

niBUS,  and  includes  such  animals  as  the  camel,  and  partly  on  the  frontal  bones,  do  no 

deer,  giraffe,  antelope,  gnu,  goat,  sheep,  and  united  with  the  cranium  except  by  sut 

ox.    ^cept  the  camels,  most  of  the  genera  are  late  in  life,  and  are  not  epiphyses  of  tl 

provided  with  horns,  solid  and  deciduous  as  in  bones ;  the  sphenoid  articulates  gener. 

the  deer,  or  hollow  and  permanent  as  in  the  all  the  cranial  bones,  but  its  orbital 

ox  and  sheep.    They  are  of  moderate  or  lar^  mostly  within  the  cerebral   cavity, 

size,  and  generaUy  rapid  runners ;  they  feed  m  face,  the  intermaxillaries  are  much  d< 

herds,  headed  by  an  old  male,  and  are  exdu-  but  in  most  cases  have  no  teeth ;  tl 

sively  herbivorous ;  the  shape  in  most  is  light  lanes  usually  with  6  teeth  on  a  sid< 

and  elegant,  and  the  limbs  long  and  slender ;  bones  largely  developed ;  lower  jaw  i 

the  skin  is  covered  with  hair  or  wool ;  the  than  the  upper,  long,  with  rounded  p 

eyes  are  large,  full,  and  often  very  beautiful ;  angle,  and  very  long  coronoid  prooes 

the  ears  long,  erect,  very  movable,  and  more  backward ;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  sha] 

or  less  point^ ;  the  tail  varies  much  in  length  the  condyle  flat  and  transverse,  admi 

and  covering.    They  inhabit  vast  plains,  the  free  lateral  motions  necessary  for  che' 

forests  of  the  north,  and  the  dry  deserts  of  the  cud.    In  the  giraffe  the  air  cells  usua 

tropics,  their  speed  taking  them  in  a  few  hours  ing  as  frontal  sinuses  are  extended  I 

firom  an  exhausted  to  a  rich  feeding  ground,  as  far  as  the  occiput  over  the  cranial  c 

and  from  a  sandy  waste  to  a  well  watered  re-  beneath  the  horns,  equalling  the  form* 

gion.    Of  timorous  and  watclifnl  disposition,  tical  extent,  and  traversed  by  stout  bo 

Uiey  wage  no  war  on  each  other  or  on  other  tions ;  the  great  vertical  diameter  of 

animals,  except  during  the  pairing  season ;  pital  condyles  enables  thw  animal  to 

taking   to  flight  at  slight  causes  of  alarm,  head  in  a  line  with  the  neck,  and  accc 

when  brought  to  bay  they  flght  boldly  with  Owen  even  beyond  this  line. — ^The  d 

their  horns  and  antlers,  and  strike  powerful  horns  of  the  ruminants  may  be  rounc 

blows  with  their  sharp  front  hoofs.    Some  are  the  stag,  roebuck,  and  Virginia  deer 

bulky  and  clumsy  like  the  camel  and  giraffe,  mated  as  in  tlie  moose,  reindeer,  an 

others  strong  and  slow  like  the  ox,  or  graceful  deer ;  they  are  usually  symmetrical  ai 

and  gentle  like  the  gazelle  and  antelopes.   The  tion  and  size,  but  not  as  to  arrangemei 

characters  of  the  different  families  have  been  divisions ;  there  is  an  intimate  conne 

S>en  under  their  respective  titles,  so  that  only  tween  the  horns  and  the  generative  s] 

le  ffeneral  relations  need  here  be  alluded  to,  their  development  may  be  arrested  a 

for  Uie  purpose  of  embracing  the  chief  points  periodical  snedding  prevented  by  ca 

at  a  single  glance. — The  camels  are  hornless.  There  are  seldom  more  than  2 ;  but  In 

and  approadi  the  pachyderms  in  some  respects;  sil  $itatfUrtum  of  the  tertiary  of  th< 

the  Ist  cavity  of  tne  stomach  has  a  remarkable  hills  there  are  4,  also  in  the  4- home 

Sparatus  of  water  cells ;  the  feet  are  not  en-  goats,  and  antelopes ;  sometimes  there 

ely  bisulcate  as  in  typical  ruminants,  and  are  6  in  the  domesticated  sheep.    The  sol 

callous  beneath  with  uie  toes  distinct  at  the  have  been  described  under  Bucx,  an 

tip ;  there  is  no  foramen  in  the  6  lower  cervi-  these  antlers  fall  by  a  process  havinf 

cal  TWtebro  lor  the  vertebral  artery,  an  ar-  reeemblanoe  to  that  by  which  in  Boe 


"pantedfinom&e  Hying  Ixme;  after  the  the  hhid  Hmbs,  taMng  the  indWidtul  1xme«, 

season  has  naaaed  the  circolation  stops  are  longer  than  the  fore ;  there  is  nothing  pe- 

oms,  and  tney  become  dry  and  dead^  cnliar  in  the  femnr,  the  patella  is  comparatively 

rate  from  the  frontal  bone  by  absorp-  small,  the  tibia  has  a  remarkably  prominent 

ied  on  by  the  HaTersian  canals ;  these,  spine,  and  the  fibnla,  when  present,  is  cztren^ 

1  one  plane  through  the  whole  thick-  ly  rudimentary ;  the  tarsns  consists  of  6  bones, 

lie  bone  just  below  the  bnrr,  remove  and  the  metatarsus  is  composed  as  the  meta- 

materials  around  them,  so  that  each  carpus.    The  cloven  hoof  imparts  elastidty  to 

jdly  unites  its  cavity  with  that  of  an  the  spring,  and  enables  the  foot  to  be  more 

^  one ;  when  this  has  extended  entirely  easUy  withdrawn  from  soft  ground  as  well  as 

e  base  the  antler  falls.  Prof.  J.  Wyman  to  sink  less  readily  in  mud  or  snow ;  to  pre- 

^dings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu-  vent  injurious  friction  between  the  hoofs,  a 

>rj,^  voL  viL  p.  168, 1859)  regards  the  special  glandular  apparatus  secretes  a  Inbrkait- 

s  dermal  bones  rather  than  parts  of  the  ing  matter ;  the  two  small  accessory  hoofr  are 

skeleton,  bemuse  they  are  developed  of  great  use  to  these  animals  in  descending 

iteguments  by  a  special  centre  of  ossi-  steep  declivities. — ^In  those  which  have  inctsors 

and  bea>me  attached  to  the  frontal  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  the  opposing  surftce  in 

r  ossification  has  somewhat  advanced,  the  upper  jaw  is  a  hm^enea  pad-like  gum ; 

ollow  horns  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  an-  these  tear  rather  than  cut  during  feeding,  ao- 

iie  frontal  bony  cores  are  cylindrical  companied  by  a  swinging  movement  of  the 

ore  or  less  solid,  protected  by  perios-  head  forward,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the 

d  an  extension  of  the  true  skin,  of  powerful  muscles  of  the  neck ;  when  8  incisoTB 

e  epidermic  portion  is  developed  into  are  present,  the  outer  2  have  been  regarded  by 

homy  sheath ;  in  most  the  frontal  si-  some  as  canines.    The  molars  are  widely  sepa- 

tend  into  the  cores. — ^The  cervical  ver-  rated  from  the  incisors,  the  8  posterior  or  me 

9  alwaysT ;  the  dorsals  usually  18,  but  true  molars  being  composed  of  2  columns  in 

camel  and  14  in  the  giraffe ;  the  lumbar  the  upper  jaw  convex  mtemally  and  flat  with 

in  the  giraffe  and  7  in  the  camel;  sa-  8  prominent  ribs  externally ;  in  the  lower  Jaw 

1 5  in  the  ox  and  3  in  the  musk  deer;  the  the  convex  surface  is  external  and  the  flat  in- 

ary  from  12  in  the  goat  to  18  in  the  ox  temal;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 

i  the  giraffe,  the  whole  number  ranging  of  enamel,  folded  inward  so  as  to  form  3  semi- 

in  the  goat  to  50  in  the  giraffe.    The  lunar  figures  in  each  colmnn,  in  the  worn  teeth 

r  the  cervicals  are  much  lengthened  in  presenting  4  crescentic  enamel  folds  whose  In- 

1  and  giraffe,  and  articulated  by  a  ball  terstices  are  filled  with  dentine ;  the  8  anterior 

it  joint,  and  the  spinous  and  transverse  molars  have  each  a  single  column  widi  2  orea- 

I  are  short;  the  dorsals  are  remark-  cents  of  enamel;  their  crowns  are  quadrilateraL 

their  long  spinous  processes  for  the  with  convoluted  margins,  admirably  adapted 

sit  of  the  ligamentum  nucha  which  for  the  mastication  of  Sie  coarse  vegetable  snb- 

the  head ;  the  transverse  processes  stances  which  constitute  most  of  the  food  of 
mbar,  as  in  the  ox,  are  largely  devel-  ruminants.  The  last  8  molars  are  not  replaced. 
t  snaller  in  the  swift  and  supple  ante-  but  the  anterior  3  are ;  from  this  the  jaws  of 
1  deer ;  the  chest  b  compressed  later-  young  animals  may  be  easily  recognized.  The 
)  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  stout  in  the  tongue  generally  performs  the  office  of  prehen- 
nd  ox,  and  more  slender  in  the  deer ;  sion  as  well  as  deglutition ;  the  antenor  part 
lom  is  flattened,  and  attenuated  in  collects  and  judges  by  the  touch  of  the  nature 
le  clavicles  are  always  entirely  absent,  of  the  food,  the  next  portion  prepares  the  mor- 
ere  is  no  prehensile  power  in  the  fore  sel  and  thrusts  it  backward  toward  thecBsoph- 
the  scapula  is  triangular,  the  apex  agus,  and  the  basal  part  regulates  the  move- 
nd,  its  neck  much  elongated,  the  cora-  ments  of  the  whole  organ  from  its  insertion  in 
cess  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  the  hyoid  bone;  the  papUlse,  frmgiform  and 
0U3  fossa  much  the  largest ;  the  hu-  filiform  in  front,  conical  and  circumvallate  be- 
massive  according  to  the  strength  and  hind,  are  largely  developed. — ^The  salivary 
>f  the  species,  and  is  connected  to  the  glands  are  large,  with  long  ducts ;  tonsils  bulky, 
the  forearm  by  a  simple  hinge  joint ;  and  oesophagus  thick  and  muscular.  The  stom- 
is  and  ulna  are  intimately  united  and  ach  is  fourfold,  the  first  3  cavities  (paunch, 
I  the  condition  of  pronation  (with  the  honeycomb  bag,  and  manyplies)  being  essen- 
orface  backward),  the  upper  end  of  tially  dilatations  of  the  oesophagus  for  the  pur- 
being  very  thick ;  the  wrist  contains  pose  of  rumination,  and  leading  to  the  4tn  or 
t  least  6,  and  in  the  camel  and  giraffe  true  digestive  cavity ;  in  the  4&,  the  only  one 
in  2  rows ;  the  metacarpus  is  repre-  developed  in  the  newly  bom  animal,  there  is 
r  a  cannon  bone,  itself  made  up  of  the  in  the  calf  an  organic  acid  secreted,  possessing 
ii  bones,  and  sometimes  has  2  splint  the  power  of  converting  the  albumen  of  milk 
e  homologues  of  the  2d  and  5th ;  in  into  curd  or  whey,  in  ttie  prepared  condition 
ving  more  than  2  hoofs,  the  supple-  called  rennet.  Concretions  of  balls  of  hair, 
ones  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  un-  the  results  of  hairs  swallowed  when  licking 
lary  cireomstances  reach  the  ground ;  their  own  or  others'  hides,  frited  together  by 
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the  morementt  of  the  stomaeh,  and  inerasted  oome  awaj  with      b  BMnbfiBtti  ftfta 

with  a  polished  earthy  deposit  of  great  hard-  rition ;  the  j  are  70  m>  100  in  the  aheep  a 

neBB,  are  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  rumi-  and  are  not  found  in  Uie  eamels ;  the 

nante,  especially  of  the  cow.    The  intestinal  is  also  highly  vascular.    The  mainTna 

canal  is  very  long  and  of  simple  construction;  guinal,  and  tiie  teats  4,  except  in  shi 

compared  to  the  length  of  the  hody  it  is,  ac-  goats,  which  have  only  two.    The  pat 

cording  to  Meckel,  as  12  to  1  in  the  camel  and  earnonu  muscle  is  remarkahly  and  ezt 

deer,  1^  to  1  in  the  ox,  and  28  to  1  in  the  developed,  serving  as  a  means  of  def< 

she^ ;   the  large  intestine  is  often  scarcely  shaking  off  flies  and  other  stinging  inse 

wider  than  the  small ;  the  cascum  is  always  the  skin.    In  the  camel  there  is  a  ren 

large,  smooth,  and  without  lateral  hulgings.  hump  on  the  back,  consisting  princij 

The  liver  is  simple,  small,  and  wedge-snf^>ed,  adipose  matter  developed  in  the  subcii 

sligfatly  divided   into  lateral  lobes ;    in  the  4ireolar  tissue,  probably  serving  as  a  sto 

camels  and  deer  there  is  no  gall  bladder,  but  of  nutriment  to  the  animal  during 

it  is  always  present  in  the  hollow-homed  ru-  journeys.    The  hair  is  generally  coai 

minants ;  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are  compara-  never  what  would  be  called  fur ;  it  var 

tively  small.    In  the  heart  the  auricles  are  rel-  the  harsh  and  shaggy  coat  of  the  camel 

ativdy  small  as  compared  with  the  ventricles ;  somewhat  softer  one  of  the  lliuna  to 

in  some  (in  common  with  pachyderms)  there  wool  of  the  sheep.    Rumination  is  r 

are  1  or  2  small  ossifications  in  the  partition  necessary  by  the  bulky  character  of  t 

between  the  ventricles;  the  aorta  close  to  the  as  compared  with  its  nutrient  qualit 

heart  divides  into  2  unequal  trunks,  the  smaller  timid  animals  of  this  ordcn  are  natural! 

passing  forward  and  supplying  the  head,  and  to  take  in  a  largo  amount  of  food  in  a  she 

the  la^r  descending  backward ;  the  internal  and  then  to  flee  ft*om  the  camivoroo 

carotids  give  off  many  tortuous  and  intercom-  always  lying  in  wait  for  them  to  somi 

municating  branches  within  the  cavernous  si-  place  where  they  can  remasticatc  it 

nos,  like  the  retia  mirabilia  in  the  sloths,  seals,  such  is  the  air  of  quiet  content  in  a  i 

and  cetaceans,  in  other  parts  than  the  head;  ing  animal,  that  this  act  is  universally  i 

according  to  Weigel,  the  portal  vein  is  far-  as  the  type  of  peaceful  and  happy  n 

nished  with  valves.    Most  have  the  right  lung  In  camels  the  bolus  is  triturated  alt 

divided  into  4  lobes,  and  the  left  into  2 ;  the  from  side  to  side ;  in  homed  ruminant 

thymus  gland  is  extensively  developed ;  the  the  giraffe  it  is  always  in  one  directioi 

UX  ia  very  brittle,  and  is  called  suet  to  dis-  from  right  to  left  or  fh)m  left  to  right.- 

tingnish  it  from  the  softer  lard  of  the  hog.  nants  embrace  the  animals  most  usful 

The  brain  is  long  and  oval,  and  relatively  small,  and  the  most  easily  domesticated ;  wh< 

that  of  the  ox  compared  to  that  of  man,  con-  of  men  count  their  wealth  by  the  numb 

aidering  the  size  of  the  body,  being  as  1  to  24 ;  possess  of  them,  whether  camels,  llama 

the  hemispheres  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  sheep,  reindeer,  or  cattle;  they  are  amoi 

the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  than  mals  what  the  gallina  are  among  bird 

they  are  in  man ;  the  convolutions  are  numer-  flesh  and  milk  are  consumed  as  food,  the 

ooa,  and  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  several  hair,  wool,  and  boras  are  employed  in  * 

irregular  lobules ;  the  base  is  flattened,  and  and  indeed  almost  every  part  is  convert 

Uie  posterior  pair  of  the  tvhereula  quadrige-  some  product  useful  to  man.    Rumini 

mina  are  in  most  much  smaller  than  the  an-  distributed  all  over  the  world  except 

terior;   the  lateral  ventricles  interoommuni-  tralia;  the  reindeer  and  musk  ox  are  f 

cate;  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral  and  spinal  the  polar  regions  of  both  hemisphereai 

nerves  are  large.    The  eyes  are  wide  i^MUt,  and  mas  and  alpacas  in  South  America,  thi 

ao  prominent  that  the  range  of  vision  is  very  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  giraffe  and  mo 

extensive ;  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  trans-  lopes  in  Africa,  and  the  deer  everyw 

verse,  and  the  tapetum  is  exceedingly  Ixilliant  suitable  feeding  places ;   in   North  u 

The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  are  highly  there  are  only  2  antelopes,  only  one 

developed,  and  the  cranial  sinuses  are  exten-  sheep  family,  and  2  of  the  ox  family ;  tl 

•ive.   The  urinary  bladder  is  gencraUy  of  large  no  hollow-homed  mminants  in  South  j 

alae ;  tlie  testes  are  included  in  a  pendulous  as  original  species,  though  there  are  ya 

■erotum,  and  the  tnieula  seminaki  are  largely  of  wild  cattle  of  foreign  introdncUoi 

developed ;  in  the  musk  deer  there  is  a  specifd  distribution  of  fossil  mminants  was  in  f 

glandular  poach  communicating  with  the  pre-  spects  different  from  that  of  the  living  i 

pntial  cavity,  from  which  is  obtained  the  sub-  for  instance,  the  giraffe  has  been  found 

stance  musk,  once  extensively  used  as  an  anti-  France  and  the  Sivalik  hills,  showing  a 

spasmodic  and  as  a  perfume.    The  utems  is  climate  than  now  prevails  in  those  regi 

prolonged  above  into  2  horns,  which  are  fur-  the  contrary,  the  reindeer  has  been  1 

nished  with  glandular  protuberances,  highly  S.  Europe,  indicating  also  a  temporal^ 

vascular,  with  eminences  and  depressions  for  t ion  of  heat,  probably  from  the  extensio 

the  implantation  of  the  tufted  filaments  of  the  ward  of  the  ice  during  the   glacial 

]dacental  cotyledons ;  these  are  productions  of  There  are  many  interesting  coincidei 

the  ohwion,  of  an  oval  or  rounded  shape,  and  geographical  distribution  in  geological 
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oMi  bMiiBg  perhaps  on  the  point  of        BIJMBET,  jAim,  an  American  inyentor, 

of  ezisdng  mammalH,  and  in  favor  bom  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  abont 

ijTj  of  their  origin  from  the  devel-  1743,  died  in  Endand,  Dec  23,   1793.     In 

'  prerionslj  existing  tjpes,  rather  Sept.  1784,  he  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  in 

a  distinct  creative  act  after  the  en-  the  presence  of  Gen.  Washington,  who  certified 

;tion  of  the  preceding  fauna.    Cam-  to  the  fact  in  writing,  a  IxMit  which  worked 

id  fossil  in  the  Sivalik  hills  of  Asia,  against  the  stream  by  means  of  mechanism* 

he  caverns  of  Brazil,  mask  deer  in  He  subsequently  gave  his  attention  to  steam  as 

Africa,  &c. ;  deer  (eertida)  are  na-  a  motive  power,  and  in  March,  1786,  succeeded 

the  diluvial  formations  of  Europe,  in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  Potomac  by  a  steam 

embling  the  present  species,  and,  engine  and  machinery  of  his  own  construction, 

0  Pictet,  some  may  be  considered  as  which  secured  motion  by  the  force  of  a  stream 
rom  which  have  been  derived  the  of  water  thrown  out  by  a  pump  at  the  stem, 
r,  reindeer,  fallow  deer,  and  roebuck,  A  successful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in 

also  the  goat  and  sheep,  having  Dec  1787,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  concourae 

e  catastrophes  of  this  disturbed  pe-  of  people.    About  the  same  time  he  became 

receded  the  appearance  of  man  in  involved  in  a  controversy  with  John  iltch, 

he  fossil  deer  of  Asia  and  America  who  had  been  experimenting  in  steam  naviga- 

uch  resemble  the  existing  species  tion  on  the  Delaware.    (See  FrrcH,  John.)    In 

Qtinents.    The  urus  found  by  Julius  1788  the  *'  Rumsey  society,"  of  which  Beigamin 

Anh  and  the  aurochs  even  now  liv-  Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  in  Phila- 

brests  of  Lithuania,  are  interesting  delphia  to  further  the  schemes  of  the  inventor, 

^n  with  the  origin  of  domestic  cattle ;  who  in  the  same  year  went  to  England,  where 

probably  indigenous,  as  a  fossil  urus  he  met  with  considerable  encouragement.    A 

i  have  been  found  in  the  diluvium  society  similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  waa 

The  fossil  musk  ox  (oviba$)  has  been  formed  in  London,  a  boat  and  machinery  were 

iberia  and  North  America,  like  the  built  for  him,  and  he  obtained  patents  for  his 

ing  in  the  polar  regions.  The  rumi-  inventions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 

more  transitions  to  other  orders  land.   A  successful  trip  was  made  with  his  boat 

1  be  supposed  from  the  study  of  upon  the  Thames  in  Dec  1792,  and  he  was  pre- 
:  species,  especially  in  the  direction  paring  for  another  experiment  when  his  death 
lyderms ;  they  appeared  after  the  occurred.  In  1839,  by  a  joint  act  of  conmn, 
inder  forms  very  nearly  resembling  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  his  son,  James 
<^ie^ ;  there  were  none  in  the  eocene  Rumsey,  ^^  commemorative  of  his  father's  ser- 
ten  almost  all  herbivorous  mammals  vices  and  high  agency  in  giving  to  the  world 
rderras,  but  appeared  first  in  the  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat.'' 

id  then  became  so  numerous  that  in        RUNEBERG,  Jouan  Ludvio,  a  ilnnish  poet, 

ent  epoch  (pliocene)  and  during  the  bom  in  Jakobstad,  Feb.  5,  1804.    His  family 

ey  had  entirely  displaced  the  latter,  being  poor,  he  was  educated  by  subscription, 

Europe.     The  sitatherium  of  the  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abo  in 

>  resembled  pachyderms  in  its  heavy  1827,  in  which  in  1830  he  became  teacher  of 

neck,  and  probable  trunk  (as  indi-  festhetics,  and  in  1844  professor  of  Greek  in 

»  nasal  bones).    Among  the  gigantic  the  gymnasium  at  Abo.   He  writes  in  Swedish, 

this  order  may  be  mentioned  the  and,  without  ever  having  been  in  Sweden,  is 
elk.  with  enormous  horns,  found  in  the  most  popular  living  poet  in  that  tongue, 
m  of  Europe.  The  genus  macrau-  Poetical  translations  from  his  poems  are  given 
arge  as  a  rhinoceros,  is  peculiar  to  in  William  and  Mary  Hewitt's  "  History  of  the 
m  rejzions  of  South  America,  and  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.** 
ler  remarkable  transition  form  be-  RUNES  (Gothic,  runaj  secret),  ancient  Scan- 
inants  and  pachyderms.  (See  Ma-  dinavian  characters,  forming  an  alphabet,  ao- 
i.)  cording  to  general  belief,  of  1 6  letters.  In  Swe- 
ll. Kabl  Friedrich  Ludwio  Felix  den  ancient  inscriptions  on  rock  or  stone  mon- 
man  writer  on  art,  born  at  Rein-  uments  are  found  chiefiy  upon  the  shores  of 
la.  near  Dresden,  in  1785,  died  in  the  lake  Mslar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upsal 
nly  25.  1843.  He  studied  at  the  and  Sigtnna;  and  here  as  everywhere  tiiey 
>f  Gottingen.  but  at  the  age  of  15  are  written  in  Icelandic  with  runic  characters, 
lelf  under  the  tuition  of  the  painter  Saxo  Grammaticua,  who  wrote  in  the  12th 
n  1804  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1811  century,  says  that  the  early  Danes  engraved 
^e  fir«t  of  a  succession  of  works  on  verses  u]>on  rock  and  stone  monuments,  in 
and  historical  which  extended  dur-  honor  of  their  ancestors^  heroism ;  but  he  gives 

to  about  20  volumes.    In  1815  he  no  examples,  and  as  many  rune  stones  describe 

Italy,  and  commenced  at  Florence  the  deaths  of  Christians,  it  is  probable  that  the 

for  his  ''  Italian  Researches^'  on  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians  led  them  to  destroy 

rt,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub-  runic  records  of  pagans.    The  runes  were  en- 

27,  and  the  third  in  1831.    He  also  graved  not  only  on  stone,  but  upon  arms,  cups, 

ai  miscellaneous  works.  amulets,  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  also 
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upon  the  bark  of  trees  and  upon  wooden  tab-  RUNNERS.    See  OwxHumwauL, 

leta.    In  a  biognq>hy  of  St.  Anscarins  a  letter  RCNNYMEDE,  Kcnnuiedk,  or  R 

in  mnio  characters  is  quoted,  in  the  9th  oentnrj,  a  narrow  slip  of  meadow  land  on  tl 

from  a  Swedish  king  to  Ix>uis  le  D^bonnaire ;  the  Thames  near  Egham,  in  the  N. 

and  in  the  6th  centurj  Venantius  Fortnnatus  the  conntj  of  Surrey,  Enjcland.  mei 

invites  his  friend  to  correspond  with  him  in  the  place  where  in  1215  King  John 

Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  runic    The  oldest  pelled  by  his  barons  to  grant  the 

runic  MS.  now  existing  is  in  the  library  of  the  contained  in  Magna  Charta.    The  £ 

nniversity  of  Oopenhagen,  a  collection  of  laws  now  take  place  upon  this  meadow, 

written  in  the  18th  or  14th  century.    Much  RUPERT,  Peincb  (Prince  Robki 

older  inscriptions  however  exist.    In  1884  Finn  ria),  a  royalist  general  of  horse  durii 

Magnusson  deciphered  the  celebrated  Harold  lish  civil  war,  bom  in  1619,  died  at  ( 

inscription,  which  the  physicist  Berzelius  be-  dens,  Nov.  29, 1682.    His  mother  Eli 

lieved  to  be  an  accidental  vein,  on  a  rock  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Ei 

the  Boutii  of  Sweden.    Saxo  Grammaticus  re-  had  been  married  to  Frederic  V«.  el 

Igtes  that  Waldemar  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  12th  tine,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  the  80 

centnrv,  had  tried  in  vain  to  render  it.    It  is  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  eut; 

an  Icelandic  prayer  that  victory  should  crown  self  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  anc 

the  arms  of  Harold  against  the  Swedish  king  quonce  was  deprived  of  his  estates 

Sigurd,  A.  D.  785.    Runic  characters,  accord-  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  fati 

ing  to  the  doctrine  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  ceivcd  little  education ;  but  in  the  ^ 

possessed  magical  properties.  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  he  earl; 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  a  r^ah  or  sovereign  of  dcnce  of  headlong  bravery.    At  the 

the  Sikhs,  in  the  Pui^jaub,  bom  at  Gugazon-  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he 

wala,  60  m.  W.  of  Laliore,  Nov.  2, 1782,  died  sernces  to  his  uncle  Charles  I.  of  Ei 

there,  June  27, 1839.    He  was  the  son  of  Maha  by  him  was  placed  at  the  head  of 

Singh,  sirdar  or  governor  of  one  of  the  Sikh  of  horse.    He  had  been  reoommen 

provinces,  who  died,  leaving  the  government  king  by  the  queen  Henrietta  Marii 

of  his  province  to  his  son  Ru^jeet,  then  12  son  that  is  ca|>able  of  doing  any 

years  of  ago,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  he  is  ordered,  but  he  is  not  to  be 

whom  the  youns  sirdar  is  said  to  have  poisoned  take  a  single  step  out  of  his  own  1 

when  he  arrived  at  the  ago  of  17,  in  order  that  took  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  Cirenc 

he  might  reign  alone,    itis  father  had  left  Iiim  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battl 

a  ftdl  treasury  and  a  position  of  influence  over  ccster,  Edgehill,  and  Chalgrove  fiel 

the  neighboring  sirdars,  which  he  improved  last  engagement  Hampden  was  k 

with  such  skill  and  success,  that  in  the  first  daring  and  vigor  had  more  than  ot 

years  of  his  independent  reign  he  had  mate-  for  his  want  of  pradence  and  mil 

riallv  increased  his  territory  and  his  power.  A  city,  and  he  was  created  by  the  kii 

service  which  ho  rendered  to  the  sliali  of  the  of  the  garter  and  duke  of  Cumb< 

Afghans  induced  that  monarch  to  grant  him  carried  Bristol  by  assault  on  Jul; 

the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  by  which  he  was  scattered  the  parliamentary  forces 

generally  known  to  Eun)peans.    He  reduced  and  subsequently  gained  distinction  i 

several  of  the  neighlKiring  sirdars  to  become  of  England,  espe<Mally  by  the  relief 

his  tributaries,  and  took  from  the  Afghans  sev-  hou!<e,  held  by  the  countess  of  De 

eral  importtmt  towns  situated  on  the  W.  bank  a  detuchinent  of  Fairiax^s  army.    A 

of  the  Indus.    On  April  25,  1809,  he  signed  from  tliese  brilliant  enterprises  w 

a  treaty  with  the  English  at  Loodiana,  making  obliterated  by  his  ill  success  in  tb 

the  Sutlej  substantially  the  boundary  between  Marston  Moor,  the  fate  of  which  wt 

his  possessions  and  those  of  tlie  East  India  own  rashness  and  his  want  of  cona 

company.   He  now  reorganized  his  army  by  tlio  duke  of  Newcastle.    Tlie  kingV  a 

aid  of  Euro|;)ean  officers,  so  that  none  of  the  his  abilities,  however,  did  not  dimiz 

native  armies  could  stand  against  it;  and  in  w&<)  promoted  from  the  gunend^hip< 

1819  there  were  left  but :)  independent  sirdars  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  ai 

in  the  Puujaub,  and  in  1819  he  had  become  the  cupying  this  |)osition  took  the  city  c 

master  of  These  also,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of  In  the  battle  of  Nasoby,  June  14,  1 

Peshawer  lO.  Afghanistan,  and  assumed  to  him-  Rupert  commanded  the  k*ft  wing,  a 

self  the  title  Vf  fnaharajah  (king  of  kings).    By  the  jHirtion  of  the  parliamentary  an 

the  emplo>in\pnt  of  two  skilful  European  of-  to  him  a  great  distance,  returning 

ficers,  Messrs.  VVllard  and  Ventura,  in  1822,  he  own  side  defeated.    SulisiMinently  h* 

8ucceede<l  in  brnPging  his  tn>ops  into  a  still  high-  mand  of  Bristol,  the  nmmtenanc< 

er  degree  of  efl^iency,  and  crossing  the  Indus  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  i 

took  the  provincil  of  Peshawer  lying  along  its  The  city  was  invested  by  Fairfax  on 

W.  bank.    His  comauests  in  Afghanistan  occu-  (Aug.  22),  and  was  stonned  on  8 

pied  him  forsevcrHlV^'^'^    '"  \^'^^  he  entered  surrendered,  the  prince  nmn^hing 

into  negotiations  wir^  the  British  for  a  ch>ser  convoy  f»f  2  regiments  of  h(»n*e,  an 

alliance,  but  died  befonf)  they  were  concluded,  ing  to  Oxford.     The  aame  day  a  i 
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ioo  VIS  inoed  revokiiig  and  annnfling  satiQn  for  his  large  traTelling  expenses  a  small 

ifiurr  inthoritj  giren  to  ^  oar  nephew  annoal  pension  fr(»n  the  city.    His  principal 

iSaperL**    The  iSng  and  the  prince  suh-  works  are:  Bern  in  NubUn,  Kordo/an  und 

lifitsd  A  stormy  meeting,  and  the  latter  dem  petrduehen  Arabien  (Frankfort,  1829); 

eiemce;  hnt  in  1648  he  obtained  the  Beiae  in  Abemnien  (2  toIs.,  1888-^40);  Ifeue 

od  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  ad-  Wirbelthiere  eur  Fauna  ton  Abemnien  (1885- 

to  the  royd  cause,  and  with  it  went  to  ^40) :  and  Uebenicht  der  Vogel  Nord-  ttnid  (ht- 

St  <^  Ireland  to  assist  Lord  Ormond.  AfrikoM  (1845). 

inr  in  the  harbor  of  Einsale,  he  was  RUPTUBE.    See  Hsbnia. 

ockaded  by  Bli^e  with  the  parliament-  BUBEEL    See  BrssiA. 

antil  Oct.  1649,  when  he  succeeded  in  BUSA.    See  Dbbb. 

bu  way  oat  with  the  loss  of  a  few  BUSOHENBEBGEB.  William  S.  W.,  M.D., 

le  then  sailed  for  Lisbon,  closely  pnr-  an  American  natnrahst  and  author,  bom  in 

(lake,  from  Lisbon  to  Carthagena,  and  Cumberland  co.,  K.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1807.    He  was 

thagena  to  Malaga,  and  there  made  a  educated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  stud- 

«ome  Engliiih  merchantmen.      Here-  ied  medicine,  became  a  surgeon  in  the  United 

ke,  who  had  hitherto  been  prevented  States  nary,  and  between  1826  and  1884  made 

ertaking  decisive  action  either  by  the  two  voyages  of  about  8  years  each  in  the  Pa- 

se  or  Spanish  authorities,  attacked  Bu-  cific.    In  March,  1835,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  of 

ladron,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few  the  fleet  for  the  East  India  squadron,  and  re- 

ti  which  the  prince  esci4>ed  and  made  turned  in  Nov.  1837,  after  a  voyage  of  oironm* 

-y  the  West  Indies.    There  he  remained  navigation.    From  1843  to  1847  he  hod  chaive 

^  supporting  himself  by  the  capture  of  of  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  at  Brooklyn,  K.  ¥.. 

ind  English  merchantmen,  and  then  and  during  that  period  organized  the  naval 

to  France,  selling  his  ships  to  the  laboratory  for  supplying  the  service  with  nn- 

ovemment  in  behalf  of  Charles  IL  adulterated  drugs.    In  1848  he  went  again  to 

\  restoration  ho  again  made  his  ap-  the  East  Indies,  and  returning  in  the  following 

at  the  English  court,  and  was  made  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  appoint- 

ncillor.     Lnder  the  duke  of  York  he  ed  to  draw  up  plans  and  regulations  for  the 

mmand  in  the  fleet,  and  was  present  U.  S.  naval  academy.    In  Oct.  1854,  he  sailed 

ral  battle  of  LowestoflTe.    In  1666.  in  as  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  squadron.    His  chief 

>n  with    Lord  Albemarle,  he   held  works   are:    ^* Three  Years  in   the  Pacific" 

of  the  fleet  which  acted  against  the  (8vo..  Philadelphia,  1834) ;  ^'  A  Voyage  round 

th  various  success.    In  1673  he  was  the  World,  induding  an  Embassy  to  Muscat 

isted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  Siam''  (8vo.,  1838);  *' Elements  of  Natural 

f  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  resign-  History^'  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1850),  published  also 

a  he  found  the  squadron  ill  manned  in  separate  manuals  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 

laipped,  he  returned  home  without  gy,  mammalogy,  ornithology,  herpetology  and 

the  enemy.    During  the  latter  years  ichthyology,  conchology,  entomology,  botany, 

*  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  castle,  and  geology ;  ''  A  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  paintuig  Natural  History"  (12mo.,  1850) ;  and  "  Notes 
iTinir,  and  in  mechanical  and  chemi-  and  Conunentaries  during  a  Voyage  to  Brazil 
iments.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  and  China  in  the  Year  1848''  (8vo.,  Bich- 
tor  of  the  mezzotinto,  although  this  mond,  1854). 

3ubt<-d,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  BUSH  (Juneus^  Idnn. ;  Lat.  jungo^  to  join  or 

:nvt-ntor  of  pinchbeck  or  prince's  met-  bind,  the  rush  being  used  for  tying),  the  name 

f  the  glass  bubbles  called  **  Bupert's  of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 

(See  AxxKALixo.)    He  was  buried  in  yw/kjoc^^r.  They  are  grass-like  herbs  with  jointed 

IL's  chapel,  Westminster.  stems,  either  leafless  or  bearing  terete  and  lat- 

vLL.  WiLiiELM  Petes  Eduabd  Sdion,  erally  flattened,  knotted  leaves,  and  greenish 

I  traveller,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-  or  brownish  flowers,  consisting  of  regular,  per- 

r.  10.  1794.     He  was  destine^  by  his  sistent  perianths  of  6  husk-like  sepals,  enclosing 

a  commercial  career ;  but  having  trav-  3  to  6  stamens  with  introrsed  anthers,  a  1-styled, 

account  of  impaired  health,  through  1  to  3-celled  ovary,  forming  a  3-valved,  8  or 

I  thence  to  Egypt,  on  his  return  in  many-seeded  pod.      Structurally  the  flowers 

dvoted  himself  to  natural  sciences,  en-  of  the  rushes  are  liliaceous,  but  in  general 

•  connection  with  the  Senkenberg  sci-  aspect  and  texture  grass-like.  The  conunon 
ietyof  his  native  city,  and  in  1822-'7  rush  {J.  ffFtuus,  Linn.)  lias  a  perennial  root,  a 
A  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Dongola,  leafless,  often  sterile  stem  fiUed  with  a  ^Qg7 
ia.  The  Senkenberg  society  received  pith,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  much  and  dinuseiy 
coliecrions  which  were  the  finiits  of  branched,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
onmeys ;  others  collected  in  a  later  (scape)  above  the  middle.  It  is  found  through- 
thmugh  Abyssinia,  in  1831-'4,  with  out  the  United  States  in  moist  meadows  and 
to  hL<tory.  antiquities,  and  geography,  low  grounds,  and  occupies  and  almost  covers 
I  natural  sciences,  he  presented  to  the  rice  fields  as  soon  as  tliey  are  thrown  out  of 
ry  of  Frankfurt,  receiving  in  com|>en-  cultivation.     The  bayonet  rush  {J,  miliUnriiy 
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Bigelow)  is  a  verj  conspionous  plant,  springing  on  Poqnestion  creek,  near  Fbilad 

fW>m  a  perennial  root  in  the  edges  of  ponds,  24,  1745,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Ap; 

with  a  cuhn  9  to  8  feet  high,  beaming  a  single,  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  coll 

erect,  cylindrical,  jointed  lei^  which  overtops  and  stadied  medicine  in  Philadel 

the  stem,  its  panicle  terminal,  erect,  heads  nu-  burgh,  London,  and  Paris.  In  Aug. 

merous,  with  6  to  10  flowers,  and  aepals  acute,  gan  the  practice  of  hut  profession  in  I 

brown,  edged  with  green.    It  occurs  in  eastern  and  was  immediately  elected  profes 

ICassachusetts,  on  the  pine  barrens  of  New  istry  in  the  medical  college  of  tl 

Jersey,  and  southward.     A  valuable  species  1770  he  made  himself  known  as  an 

is  the  black  grass  (J.  huUxmtt^  linn.),  with  for  many  years  wrote  and  publis 

simple,  somewhat  flattened  culma,  slender,  1  to  deal  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  i 

2  feet  high,  leafy  below;  panide  somewhat  including  also  literary,  philosopli 

oymose  and  rather  crowded,  usually  shorter  and  political  topics.    He  embracer 

than  the  hracteal  leaf;  fruit  triangular,  obtuse,  cause  fh>m  the  very  first.    In  th 

and  mucronate.     The  variety  Oerardi  is  the  conference  of  Pennsylvania  he  mo^ 

meet  common  form  in  thb  country,  and  is  con-  lution  to  express  in  form  its  sentii 

sidered  the  best  product  of  the  salt  marshes,  subject  of  a  declaration  of  indep< 

For  hay  it  should  be  cut  early,  and  when  well  committee  was  appointed,  of  wl 

cured  is  much  esteemed  for  winter  and  spring  chairman,  to  consider  the  questioi 

fodder.    The  slender  rush  is  a  small  hardy  had  become  expedient  for  congre 

q>ecies,  common  on  hard  trodden  footpaths  and  'independence ;  the  committee  repo 

by  shady  roadsides ;  its  stem  is  rounmsh,  leafy  tively,  and  the  resolution  was  adc 

at  base,  leaves  slender,  channelled  above,  florets  mously,  and  presented  to  congres 

in  a  terminal  corymb;  it  is  the  J.  tenuU  oi  only  before  the  declaration  of  in 

Willdenow.      A    smaller   species,  J.   tr^fidus  When  congress  had  decided  on 

(linn.),  has  densely  tufted  stems  springing  from  step,  5  members  from  Pennsylvani 

matted,  creeping  rootstocks,  a  few  thread-like  whereupon  Rush  and  4  others  wei 

leaves,  a  sessile  head  of  2  to  4  flowers,  and  fill  their  places.    The  same  year  (] 

brown  pods  with  roundish  seeds.    It  is  found  married  to  Julia  Stockton,  daughte 

on  the  summits  of  mountains  in  New  England  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  a 

and   New  York,   and   in  the  high  latitudes  declaration  of  independence.     In 

northward. — The  number  of  species  of  jtineus  he  was  made  surgeon-general  of  i 

found  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,  of  little  the  middle  department,   and   in 

utility,  some  indeed  proving  troublesome  weeds  physician-general.    While  engaged 

in  agriculture.     A  few,  however,  are  more  charge  of  his  duties,  he  found  tin 

valued  in  Europe,  such  as  the  Dutch  rush  {J.  letters  to  the  ])eop]e  of  Pennsylva 

acutus)  and  the  sea  rush  (J.  maritimtu)^  which  constitution  of  1776,  which  he  cei 

are  planted  on  the  sea  embankments  to  render  ing  very  defective,  especially  in  givi 

them  firm  by  means  of  the  matting  together  of  lative  power  to  a  single  house,  an 

their  roots  in  the  sand ;  and  formerly  the  sev-  soon  after  superseded  by  a  new  for 

eral  species  were  used  to  cover  floors  instead  ment,  established  by  a  general  co 

of  carpets,  also  in  making  mats,  baskets,  chair  the  |>eople.     In  Feb.  1778,  he  resig 

bottoms,  and  brooms ;  the  pith  of  the  common  tion  as  physician-general  to  the 

or  soft  rush  served  for  the  wicks  of  rush  lights,  count  of  the  wrongs  done  to  th< 

— Some  of  the  eyperaeecB  or  sedges  are  some-  regard  to  the  hos])ital  stores.     I 

times  called  rushes,  such  as  the  teirpus  or  bul-  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  the  i»n 

rush,  and  the  club  rush,  homed  rush,  nut  rush,  profession.    About  1785  he  plann< 

&c    A  tropical  order,  the  re$tiaeea^  allied  to  delphia  dispensary,  the  first  instil 

the  true  rushes,  embraces  many  tough  juneace-  kind  in  the  United  States.    He  w 

oua  plants,  known  as  rope  grasses,  and  used  of  the  state  convention  which  rati: 

instead  of  twine ;   or  they  are  twisted  into  rol  constitution,  of  which  he  was  i 

ropes,  or  employed  for  a  durable  thatching,  of  porter.    He  was  also  chosen  a  m< 

which  the  several  species  of  rtitio  from  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  to  1 

cape  of  Good  Hope  are  examples.  constitution,  and  exerted  himsi'lf 

RUSH,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Blue  corporated  in  it  his  views  in  respc 

liver  and  Flat  Rock  creek ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  code  and  public  schools,  upon  w 

pop.  in  1860, 16,201«    It  has  an  undulating  sur-  previously  written  several  essays. 

uoe  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  he  took  leave  of  political  life.    In 

were  1,685,994  bushels  of  Indian  com,  138,473  made  professor  of  the  theory  snc 

of  wheat,  64,203  of  oats,  6,520  tons  of  hay,  medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  nie< 

and  69,531  Iba.  of  wool.    There  were  18  saw  and  when  in  1791  that  institution 

mills,  2    tanneries,  2    newspaper    oflSces,   63  in  the  university,  he  was  assitrned 

ehurchea,  and  1,876  pupils  attending  public  the  institutes  and  clinical  medicine 

achoola.    Capital,  Rushville.  filled  the  chair  of  clinical  practice 

RUSH,  Bbnjamik,  an  American  physician,  not  fomiolly  elected  until  1805; 

aigner  of  the  deolaration  of  independence,  bom  time  of  his  death  he  discharged  t 
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irofeflBonhips.  In  1798  the  yellow  for  which  he  had  made  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
)  out  in  Philadelphia  with  great  ma-  tion. — Richasd,  an  American  statesman  and 
i  desolated  the  citj.  It  raged  for  diplomatist  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Phil- 
dara,  extending  from  July  till  No-  adelphia,  Aug.  29,  1780,  died  there,  July  80, 
ring  which  time  the  deaths  amount-  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
ird  of  4,000.  The  other  physicians  in  1797,  studied  law  m  Philadelphia,  and  was 
elj  unsuccessful,  until  Rush  treated  appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylyania  in 
e,  and  subdued  it,  by  purging  and  1811  by  Goyemor  Snyder,  and  soon  after 
ollowing  up  his  practice  with  great  comptroller  of  the  IT.  8.  treasury  by  President 
ice,  boldness,  and  success.  It  was  Madison.  He  then  removed  to  Washington, 
estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  of  South  and  from  1814  to  1817  was  attorney-general 
nhiseulopum  on  Dr.  Rush  before  of  the  United  States.  In  1817  he  was  tempo- 
il  society  of  that  state,  that  not  fewer  rary  secretary  of  state  under  President  Monroe, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  was  then  by  him  appointed  minister  to 
1  from  death  by  this  treatment  in  the  England,  where  he  remuned  till  1825,  nego- 
f  1793.  At  one  time  Dr.  Rash  visit-  dating  during  the  period  several  importimt 
"escribed  for  upward  of  100  patients  treaties,  especially  that  of  1818  with  Lord  Oas- 
9  day.  For  many  weeks  he  seldom  tlereagh  respecting  our  fisheries,  north-western 
t  prescribing  for  numbers  as  he  sat  boundary  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  the 
idle  at  such  times  his  house  was  fill-  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  slaves  of  American 
ktients,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  citizens  carried  off  in  British  ships  contrary  to 
he  new  practice  met  with  fierce  op-  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  His  fortunate  a^jnstment 
hich  was  ag^?ravated  by  the  asser-  of  the  threatening  question  growing  out  of  the 
ah  that  the  disease  had  not  been  im-  execution  by  Qen.  Jackson  of  the  two  British 
;  bad  been  generated  at  home.  The  subjects  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  was  said  to 
\r  thus  aroused  continued  for  some  have  been  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 
iubseqnently,  in  a  paper  caUed  "Pe-  personal  esteem  in  which  the  American  minis- 
tine's  Grazette,*'  edited  by  William  ter  was  held  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  their 
i^ults  were  constantly  made  upon  confidence  in  his  representation  of  the  case.  In 
is  treatment  of  the  disease,  which  1825  President  Adams  recalled  him  frt>m  £ng* 
d  to  such  an  extent  that  a  suit  was  land,  and  made  him  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
unst  Cobbett,  and  the  jury  rendered  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1828  he  was  a 
painst  him  of  $5,000  damages.  In  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  same 
received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  ticket  with  President  Adams,  who  was  nomi- 
medal  for  his  replies  to  certain  ques-  nated  for  reelection,  and  received  the  same 
5sed  to  him  in  regard  to  yellow  fe-  number  of  electoral  votes.  In  1829  he  went  to 
milar  reason  he  received  the  thanks  Holland  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  corporations 
of  Spain,  and  in  1807  was  present-  of  Washington,  Greorgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
old  medal  by  the  queen  of  Etruria  which  he  negotiated  on  advantageous  terms, 
of  respect.  In  1811  the  emperor  In  1836  President  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 
lent  him  a  token  of  his  admiration  missioner  to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy 
iical  character.  He  was  appointed  (see  Smithson,  Jamss),  then  in  the  English 
f  the  U.  S.  mint  in  1779,  and  held  court  of  chancery;  he  was  successful,  and  in 
mtO  his  death.  His  writings  are  ex-  Aug.  1838  returned  with  the  entire  amount. 
>luminous.  Between  the  years  1789  $515,169.  In  1847  President  Polk  appointed 
le  published  5  volumes  under  the  him  minister  to  France.  Here  he  acted  a  con- 
edic^  Inquiries  and  Observations,^^  spicuous  part  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
'  often  been  reprinted.  In  1798  hb  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Feb. 
»raL  and  philosophical  essays  were  1848,  which  1^  to  the  sudden  dethronement 
to  a  volume,  of  which  a  re\ised  edi-  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
•ed  in  1806.  In  1812  he  published  foreign  ministers  at  the  French  court  to  recog- 
n  the  *•  Diseases  of  the  Mind."  His  nize  the  new  republic  in  advance  of  instmc- 
racts,""  containing  a  variety  of  essays  tions  from  his  government.  At  the  close  of 
u  temperance,  exercise,  &c.,  appear-  President  Polk's  term  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 
larate  volume  at  an  early  period  of  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
e  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the  While  a  member  of  President  Madison's  cabi- 
nres,  and  was  ecjually  distinguished  net,  Mr.  Rush  wrote  frequently  and  vigorously 
ty  as  for  his  learning.  In  1791  for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  the  war  with 
n  able  defence  of  the  use  of  the  England,  of  which  he  was  a  firm  supporter.  In 
chool  book.  He  was  vice-president,  1815  he  compiled  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
ath,of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  socie-  United  States;  in  1833  he  published  "  Memo- 
I  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  origina-  randa  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James," 
le  constitution  of  which  he  drafted,  which  passed  through  two  editions  in  this  coun- 
been  prolonged,  he  contemplated,  as  try  and  in  England  ;  and  in  1845  a  second  vol- 
ment  of  his  declining  years,  a  work  ume  of  the  same  work,  "comprising  Incidents, 
icriled'^The  Medicine  of  the  Bible,"  Official  and  Personal,  from   1819    to   1825; 
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among  the  former,  Negotiatiuns  on  the  Oregon  Chrijitcharch  college,  Oxford,  haviDg 

Territory.^'    In  1857  ho  published  "  Washiug-  gained  tlie  Newdigate  prize  for  Euglui 

ton  in  Domestic  Life/^     llis  sons  publislied  in  Iiiiniediately  afterwara  he  devoted  h 

1860  a  volume  of  his  **  Occasional  Produc-  the  study  of  art,  and  to  water  color 

tions,  Political,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous,  in  which  he  had  already  attained  soi 

including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern-  ciency.    Becoming  familiar  with  the 

ment  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  French  Revolu-  Turner,  he  conceived  that  the  merit 

Uon  of  1848,  while  the  Author  resided  as  En-  painter  were  not  sufficiently  appreci 

voy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentia-  commenced  a  review  article  ou  xhi 

ry  from  the  United  States  at  Paris.''  which  was  gradually  expanded  into 

RUSH  WORTH,  John,  the  compQer  of  the  volume,  published  in  1843  under  tli( 

papers  known  as  *'Ru8li worth's  CoUection,"  "Modem  Painters:    their  Sni>erioril 

f>om  in  Northumberland,  England,  about  1607,  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the 

died  in  Loudon  in  16U0.     He  studied  for  a  Masters.    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford, 

abort  time  at  Oxford,  then  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  tracted  attention  from  the  rhetorical 

was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.    As  of  its  style,  the  eloquence  of  iti«  d< 

early  as  the  year  1680  he  began  to  attend  in  passages,  and  particularly  from  tlie 

the  star  chamber,  the  court  of  honor,  the  ex-  manner  in  which  the  most  distin^i^] 

chequer  chamber,  and  other  places,  wherever  scape  painters  of  the  old  and  new  sch 

any  matter  of  imiiortance  was  in  question,  and  disposed  of,  and  the  claims  of  Turn 

to  take  notes  of  the  proceeding   lie  attended  premacy  advocated.    The  paradoxical 

also  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  1640,  the  author  prevented  it  from  becomii 

and  took  notes  of  the  speeches  of  the  king  and  thority,  and  among  critics  and  connu 

members;  and  when  tiie  long  parliament  met,  reception  was  generally  hostile  and  < 

he  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  to  the  house  temptuous.     It  gained  hosts  (»f  adm 

of  coDunons.    At  this  time  also  he  took  down  disciples  nevertheless,  and  in  1S4G  w 

**  in  character,  or  some  description  of  short-  Ibhed  for  the  second  time  in  a  greatlj 

hand,  whatever  was  said  in  parliament  that  form,  accompanied  by  a  second  volum 

seemed  most  imi>ortant."    Subsequently  Rush-  '*  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  I 

worth  became  the  regular  messenjjer  between  to  which,  after  an  interval  of  10  years 

the  house  and  the  king,  and  also  between  the  4th  were  added ;  and  in  1860  the  work 

house  and  tlieir  general,  Essex.     In  1645  he  pleted  by  a  6th  volume.    At  the  tii 

was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair-  publication  of  the  last  volume  the  ori 

fax,  comnmnder  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  liad  become  a  misnomer,  the  work 

and  from  this  time  was  principally  with  the  the  most  part  a  philosophical  treatim 

army  until  Fairfax  resigned  in  1G5U.     He  then  s<>ape  painting  written  from  the  authi 

returned  to  London,  and  in  1652  was  appointed  liar  point  of  view,  and  very  discuni 

one  of  the  committee  to  deliberate  on  the  re-  general  character  and  treatment.     T 

form  of  the  common  law.    He  sut  in  Richard  tion  of  materials  for  this  work  invo 

Cromwell's  porliamient  in  1058  for  Berwick-  visits  to  various  part**  of  continents 

npon-Tweed,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  especially  i 

town  in  1660, 1678,  and  1679.    When  Sir  Orlan-  the  contemplation  of  the  more  strikiz 

do  Bridgeman  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal  vol  buildings  inspired  Ruskin  with  tl 

in  1677,  he  api>ointed  Rushworth  his  secretary,  attempting  a  refi»nn  in  domestic  arc 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  parliament  convened  The  result  was  his  **  Seven  Lamps  of 

at  Oxford,  and  from  1681  lived  in  retirement,  ture  (Hvo.,  1849),  and  ''The  Stones  o 

In  1684  he  was  arrest e<l  for  debt  and  com-  (3  vols.,  1851-3),  both  works  being  i 

mitted  to  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  6  years  by  engravings  from  careful  drawinp 

and  died  in  u  miserable  condition.    The  Urst  self.     In  1S51  he  also  commenced  tb 

part  (1  vol.  fol.)  of  his  "  lIi>torical  Collection  tion  of  a  series  of  ''Examples  of  the 

of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters  ture  of  Venice,"  from  his  own  de^^igna 

in  Law,  and  Remarkable  PnK'eedings  in  Parlia-  but  3  i>arts  api»eared.     Among  his  otl 

ment/'  was  publi>lied  in  1659;  the  second  part  tectural  jiublications  are:  "Notes  on 

and  the  "Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford"  ap-  struction  of  Sheep-folds"  (1851);  "L< 

neared  in  1(»hO,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  col-  Anhitecture  and  Painting,**  delivers 

lection  were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death,  burgh  (svo.,  1854);   and  a  pamphle 

RUSK,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bordered^  N.  by  '*  Tlie  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  c 

the  Sabine  river,  and  watere<l  in  the  N.  by  its  in  s<mie  of  its  Relations  to  the  Pro 

branches  and  in  the  S.  and  W.  by  those  of  the  Art,**  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  m 

Angelina;  i)Op.  in  1800,  15,808,  of  whom  6,182  the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildinf»  a 

were  slaves.    In  1850  it  had  2  sawmills,  2  tan-  of  art.     Tlie  i>re-Raphaelite  niovemei 

Aeries,  3  newsimper  ollices,  6  churches,  and  117  Hriti'^h  s<>hool  of  painting  earlv  enl: 

pupils  in  imblic  HcliiM)N.     Capital.  Henderson,  sympathy  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  allog«>d 

RUSKIN,  JouN,  un  Eii^'lish  author,  born  in  ])rinciples  on  which  Ilunt,  Millais,  t 

London  in  Feb.  1811).     He  is  the  son  of  a  Lon-  followers  pnn'eeded  had  first  U.*en  ei 

don  merchant,  and  was  graduated  in  1842  at  in  his  own  works;  and  in  his  pamphli 
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n^&oT  0861),  his  "  Notes^  on  the  rojal  with  little  difficulty  bj  seemg  peraona,  to  which 

B/exMbitionfl  of  1855-'60,  and  in  contri-  he  added  22  prefixes,  suffixes,  clc.^  and  proposed 

I  to  the  newspapers  and  passages  scat-  to  print  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  ty^ie  of 

^roagh  his  writings,  he  has  recorded  in  these  characters.  He  also  greatly  simplified  the 

erutie  terms  his  admiration  of  the  pro-  mathematical  characters  for  the  blind,  nsingonlj 

(  of  the  new  schooL    In  his  ^^  Notes*'  4  instead  of  10,  and  printed  maps  for  them  from 

er'fl  pictm^s  and  drawings  exhibited  in  raised  designs,  using  wave  lines  for  water,  &c., 

>iurh  house,  published  in  1857,  he  as-  instead  of  the  plan  of  marking  the  boundaries 

the  public  by  severe  strictures  on  by  a  cord,  as  then  in  vogue.    The  maps,  with 

HijremainingVorksare:  '^ The  King  some    slight   change,   are   still   in  use;    bnt 

olden  River/'  a  GhrLstmas  fairy  tale  Braille's  process  (see  Bldo))  has  superseded  his 

I  notice  of  '*  Giotto  and  his  Works,"  figures,  and  his  connection  with  the  blind  in- 

for  a  collection  of  engraved  outlines  stitution  was  terminated  too  soon  to  admit  the 

<coes  of  that  master,  published  by  the  general  introduction  of  his  phonetic  system  of 

society,  of  which  Ruskin  was  one  of  writing.    He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 

lers ;  ^'  Elements  of  Drawing,  in  three  the  New  York  prison  association,  and  was  for 

or  Beginners*'  (1857),  one  of  his  most  several  years  its  secretary,  serving  also  gratn- 

and  useful  treatises ;   '^  The  Political  ituously  for  5  years  as  its  agent  for  investigat- 

of  Art'*  (1858) ;  '^  Elements  of  Per-  ing  cases  of  detention,  and  subsequently  was  one 

"  and  "  The  Two  Paths,"  being  the  of  its  vice-presidents.    He  also  took  an  active 

t  of  lectures  on  art  and  its  application  part  in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  the  peni- 

ition  and  manufacture,  delivered  to  tentiary  at  BlackwcU's  island,  and  the  erection 

rtisans  in  1854.    If  to  these  be  added  of  the  new  workhouse.    In  1849  he  prepared 

es  in   the   ^*  (Quarterly  Review"  on  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  requesting  it  to 

Isay's  **  Christian  Art*'  and  Eastlake's  make  some  provision  for  the  proper  training 

of  Oil  Painting,**  his  biographical  no-  of  vagrant  children;  and  in  1851  the  Juvenile 

iDuel  Prout  in  the  ^^  Art  Journal"  of  asylum  was  incorporated.  Dr.  Russ  being  ap- 

leitvr:*  to  the  *'  Times"  newspaper,  pointed  the  superintendent,  which  position  he 

fufritive  pieces,  we  shall  have  a  com-  held  till  the  autumn  of  1858,  when  he  resigned, 

of  his  works.    He  is  still  assiduously  and  has  since  that  time  resided  in  Brooklyn. 

n  the  study  of  art,  and  has  at  various  Dr.  Russ  has  been  an  active  codperator  in  other 

cte*!  classtrs  in  the  working  men's  col-  charitable  institutions  of  New  York  and  its  vi- 

>Ddon,  and  assisted  other  institutions,  cinity ;  among  them,  an  employment  house  for 

ing  many  friendly  services  to  students  unfortunate  poor  women,  designed  especially 

-ory  and  practice  of  art.  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  reforming  from 

JoHx  Den'isox,  M.D.,  an  American  a  vicious  or  intemperate  life ;  this  institution 

bom  at  Chebacco  (now  Essex),  Mass.,  was  successfully  established  in  1850,  under  the 

S(}1,    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  superintendence  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

23,  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  New  RUSSELL.    L  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 

aris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  N.  W.  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which 

I  to  practise  in  New  York  in  1826.    Li  separate  it  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  E.  by  the 

ras  ai)i»oiuted  almoner  of  the  supplies  Clinch  mountains,  intersected  by  Clinch  river, 

reece  from  Bostrm,  and  sailed  in  June  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  West 

rar  for  Greece,  with  a  cargo  of  provi-  fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  about  1,300  sq.  m. ; 

e  remained  the^  3  years,  distributing  pop.  in   1860,   10,180,  of  whom  1,099  were 

lies  rtrceived  and  superintending  for  slaves.      It    has  a  moimtainous  surface   and 

s  a  hospital  which  he  established  at  some  good  soil  in  the  valleys.     It  contains  iron 

kd   returned  to  New  York  in  1830.  ore,  coal,  and  marble.     In  1850  there  were  3 

h    15,    1S32,   he  commenced  at  his  grist  mills,  5  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  617 

n.«e  the  instruction  of  3  blind  boys,  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

ay  19  added  3  more  to  the  number,  estate  in  1856,  $1,536,447,  showing  an  increase 

r  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  New  of  57  per  cent,  since  1850.    Capital,  Lebanon, 

asjlum    for    the  blind    at    Boston,  H.  An  E.  co.  of  A1&.,  separated  from  6a.  by 

i  been  chartered  in  1829  ;  but  as  he  the  Chattahoochee,  and  drained  by  the  Uchee, 

Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  received  the  appoint-  Wacoochee,  and  C^wekee  creeks ;  area,  about 

r.  Russ  was  appointed  superintendent  900  sq.   m ;    pop.  in  1860,  26,593,  of  whom 

ew  York  blind  institution  in  March,  15,638   were  slaves.    In  1850  there  were  26 

I  bein^  desirous  of  rendering  his  pupils  churches,   and    600    pupils    attending    public 

f  self-3upi>ort,  he  familiarized  himself  schools.    The  N.  W.  comer  is  traversed  by  the 

trades  as  basket  making,  mat  making,  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad,  connect- 

rt  weaving,  and  instructed  them  in  ing  with  the  Columbus  and  Oi>elika  railroad, 

inding  that  the  alphabet,  maps,  and  which   crosses  the  county  toward  the  8.  E. 

I  use  in  European  institutions  were  The  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  not  yet  (1861) 

bn[»us  and  expensive,  he  invented  a  completed,  also  intersects  it.     Capital,  Craw- 

iJphabet  of  41  characters,  sufficiently  ford.     lU.  A  S.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Cum- 

of  the  Boman  alphabet  to  be  read  berland  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches ; 
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ares,  about  225  m.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,458,  of  ported  Catholic  emancipatioii,  the  rep< 

whom  559  were  slaves.    It  has  a  hillj  surface,  the  test  and  corporatioii  acts,  and  ret 

and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.    The  ment ;  and  was  a  warm  opponent  of  t] 

productions  in  1850  were  816,165  bushels  of  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  against 

Indian  com,  51,416  of  oats,  12,188  lbs.  of  Caroline.    He  did  not  take  office  und< 

wool,  and  40,757  of  tobacco.    There  were  12  Canning,  but  refrained  from  t>re8sing  hia 

churches,  and  863  pupils  in  public  schools,  liar  motions  during  his  ministry,  b<rcai 

Capital,  Jamestown.  its  general    liberautj.     In    1828  he  c 

KUSSKLL,  Benjamin,  an  American  Journal-  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporatioi 

ist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Sept.  1761,  died  through  parliament,  and  in  1829  voted  i 

there,  Jan.  4,  1845.    He  was  apprenticed  at  14  successful  Catholic  emancipation  act. 

years  of  age  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of  Grey  ministry,  formed  in  Nov.  1830.  Ix>rd 

Worcester,  Mass.,  and  editor  of  tlie  **  Massa-  was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  took  tfa 

ohusetts  Spy,"  and  before  completing  his  term  in  the  house  of  commons  in  support  of  1 

enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army.    At  the  form  bill,  which  he  introduced  in  March, 

expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  settled  in  The  refonn  bill,  with  some  chants,  wi 

Boston,  and  in  March,  1784,  established  the  ried,  and  Lord  John  was  chosen  mvmb 

'^Columbian  Centinel,"  a  semi-weokly  news-  South  Devon  in  1832.    He  went  out  wi 

paper,  which  under  his  control  was  for  40  Melbourne  ministry  in  1884 ;   but  in  U 

years  one  of  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  returned  to  office,  being  then  ap{Kiinted 

federal  party  in  New  England.    He  repeatedly  tary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 

represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the  place  he  held  until  1839,  when  lie  b 

state  legislature,  was  for  one  or  two  terms  a  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  co 

member  of  the  executive  council,  and  held  a  During  the  6  years  that  followed  Lon 

miyor's  commission  in  the  state  militia,  whence  bourne*s  restoration  to  power,  Lord  Johi 

he  was  universally  known  as  M^jor  Russell.  sell  was  really  the  chief  member  of  th< 

RUSSELL,  Earl.    See  Russell,  Lobd  John.  Lstry ;  and  he  vigorously  carried  vari(»u8  i 

RUSSEIX,  Lord  John,  8d  son  of  the  6th  measures,  though  the  whigs  had  not  a  co 

duke  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  bom  m^ority  in  the  commons,  and  there  was 

in  London,  Aug.  19, 1792.    After  passing  some  jority  against  them  in  the  house  of  peers 

time  at  a  public  school  at  Sunbury,  he  was  ceased  to  be  minister  Aug.  30.  1841,  wh 

aent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  pro-  second  Peel  ministry  succeeded  to  tliat  c 

fessorial  chairs  of  that  institution  being  then  bourne.  For  5  years  he  was  chief  of  the  c 

filled  by  men  of  great  eminence,  whose  opin-  tion,  but  in  1846,  on  the  breaking  up  of  tl 

ions  were  in  unison  with  those  liberal  politi-  party,  ho  became  prime  minister,  lioldii 

cal  principles,  the  sui)port  of  which   has  for  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     Ilisni 

several  generations  distinguiAhed  the  house  of  la^^ted  until  1852,  when  he  was  defeat vd 

Russell.     lie  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  militianuestion,  and  resigned.    W lien  the 

the  speculative  society,  and  at  the  house  of  deen  mmistry  was  formed,  at  the  close  o 

Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  the  opi>ortunity  of  in-  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  f(»reign  i 

tercourso  with  many  of  the  leading  mhids  of  which  office  he  soon  exchanged  f(»r  that  • 

Britain.   He  went  abroad  in  1809,  and  travelled  president  of  the  council.     lie  leA  the  Ab 

in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  English  being  at  ministry  in  Jan.  1855,  and  shortly  aft< 

that  time  shut  out  from  most  of  the  continental  took  the  office  of  colonial  se<'retary 

countries  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Palmerston  ministry.     He  was  sent  as  J 

Napoleon;  and  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  plenipotentiary  to  take  part  in  the  Vieni 

of  the  most  im]>ortant  incidents  of  the  peninsu-  ference,  which  was  intendcil  to  ]iut  an  * 

lar  war.     In  1818  ho  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Russian  war;  but  his  conduct  in  tli 

the  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Tav-  ference  not  being  approved  by  the  Englia 

Satock,  in  which  the  influence  of  his  family  was  lie,  he  withdrew  from  the  cabinet.  July  U 

paramount.  At  that  time  the  whig  party  was  at  In  IHoO  he  was  ap|Miinted  secretary  of  «t 

the  lowest  |>oint  of  its  fortunes,  and  apparent-  foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for 

Sf  was  banished  for  ever  from  power.     Ix)rd  two  years.     In  July,  1861,  he  was  eleva 

ohn  supported  its  ])rinciples,  and  the  liver-  the  house  of  peers  with  the  title  of  Earl  ] 

pool-Cast lereagh  ministry  found  in  hhn  an  un-  of  Kingston-Russell.  He  has  been  a  viilni 

compromising  opponent ;  but  so  useless  did  all  author,  having  published  "Life  of  Williaii 

opposition  appear,   that    he  contemplated    a  Russell  *' (1815);  **  History  (>f  the  Britisl 

withdrawal  from  political  life.    At  the  close  stitution"   (1821);    "Don  Carit*,   a   D 

of  1819  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  (1822);    ''History  of  the  Affairs  of   I 

reformer,  making  hU  first  motion  on  the  sub-  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht*'  (1^24); 

Ject  I>e<'.  14,  1810;   and  though  defeated,  he  respondence  of  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bet 

renewed  the  motion  from  year  to  year,  with  (1843);    "Memoirs,  Journal,  and   Corr 

■ome  exceptions.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  dence  of  Thomas  Moore"  (lV»8-*6);  and 

getting  the  franchise  transferred  from  a  con-  morials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 

victed  borough  to  Yorkshire,  which  was  an  Fox"  (1854).     He  has  been  twice  marrii 

important  admi»sion  by  parliament.    He  sup-  1831  to  Adelaide,  widow  of  Lord  Ribbh 
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1  ISil  to  Ladj-  Franoes  AmiA  Maria,  ing  to  do  8o  aecor^ng  to  the  forms  of  law. 

er  of  the  earl  of  Minto.    Bj  both  mar-  That  was  an  age  of ''  piots,^  and  false  witneeses 

he  has  children.  abounded  and  coald  be  procured  as  well  bj 

iSKT.U  William,  lord,  2d  son  of  William,  purchase  as  bj  threats.    The  state  trials  were 

i  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  bom  farces,  except  that  thej  furnished  the  machine- 

19.  1639.  beheaded  Jnlj  21,  1688.    After  ry  by  which  the  blood  of  the  accused  could  be 

ig  at  Cambridge  with  his  elder  brother,  shed,  whether  he  were  innocent  or  guUtj.    As 

relied  in  com^nj  with  him  on  the  con-  the  whigs  had  made  use  of  the  courts  to  mnr- 

retoming  to  England  in  1659.    He  was  der  innocent  Catholics,  so  were  they  employed 

I  to  parlument  for  Tavistock  in  1661,  by  the  tones  to  murder  innocent  whigs.    Lord 

*  12  years  was  a  silent  and  inactive  mem-  Russell  knew  that  it  was  meant  to  destroy  hhn, 

Se  partook  of  the  dissolute  pleasures  of  but  he  would  not  fly.    *'  He  was  very  sensible 

nrt  of  Charles  H.,  and  was  engaged  in  be  should  fall  a  sacrifice,'^  he  said ;  *'  arbitrary 

ban  one  dneL    In  1669  he  married  Lady  government  could  not  be  set  up  in  England 

an.  a  widow,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  without  wading  through  his  blood.^^    He  was 

tbampton,  first  lord  treasurer  to  Oharlea  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  concern- 

e  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  *^  the  ed  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  said  to  have  been 

T  party*^  in  1673,  and  served  it  faithfully  formed  by  Rumbold  and  others,  for  an  attack 

death,  coining  forward  in  opposition  to  on  the  long  and  the  duke  of  York.    When 

constitutional  and  impolitic  attempts  of  taken  before  the  council,  the  king  told  him  that 

kg  and  his  partisans  to  destroy  English  nobody  suspected  him  of  any  design  against  his 

on  through  the  aid  of  France.    On  the  person,  but  that  he  had  good  evidence  of  hia 

of  his  elder  brother,  without  heirs,  at  being  in  designs  against  his  government.  After 

nnningofl678w  he  became  Lord  Russell,  the  examination  was  over.  Lord  Russell  waa 

sir  apparent  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford,  committed  to  the  tower.    He  saw  that  he  waa 

rrh  14,  1678.  he  seconded  the  motion  to  going  to  his  death,  and  to  the  remark  of  hia 

i  war  against  France,  and  s^ke  in  sup-  servant  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  the 

f  it.    At  that  time  he  had  interviews  power  of  his  enemies  to  take  his  life,  he  an- 

L  de  Rouvigny,  uncle  of  his  wife,  who  swered :  ^^  Tes,  the  devil  is  loose."    From  that 

!«n  sent  to  England  by  Louis  XIV.  to  moment  he  began  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  he 

ce  English  parties  so  to  act  as  to  pro-  were  already  under  sentence.    His  arrest  caua- 

lie  interests  of  France ;  but  nothing  that  ed  much  sensation,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 

ok  place  was  illegal  or  improper,  his  ob-  who  was  involved  in  the  same  charge,  sent  to 

iing  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  con-  let  him  know  he  would  come  in  and  share  hia 

1  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  fate,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service; 

^  England.    He  acted  with  his  party  at  but  Lord  Russell  replied  that  it  would  be  of  no 

le  of  the  **  popish  ^lot;'^  and  as  his  sin-  advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with 

sannot  be  doubted,  his  intellect  has  ne-  him.    He  replied  civilly  to  the  inquiries  of  a 

It  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  succeed-  committee  of  the  privy  council,  but  declined  to 

les.     In  Sot,  1678,  he  was  chosen  to  make  any  defence  till  his  trial.    The  trial  took 

a  the  house  of  commons  that  the  duke  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13,  1683.    The 

k  should  be  removed  from  the  king^s  charge  against  him  was  ^^for  conspiring  the 

^e  and  councils.     He  was  one  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing 

ctors  in  the  impeachment  of  the  lord  to  stir  up  insurrection;   and  to  that  end  to 

er  Danby.  but  afterward  admitted  that  seize  the  guards  (appointed)  for  the  preserva- 

mistaken  in  the  part  he  took  against  tion  of  the  king*s  person.^^    The  case  for  the 

itesman.    When  the  new  councU  propos-  government  was  conducted  by  Sir  Robert  Saw- 

5ir  W.  Temple  was  formed,  Lord  Russell  yer,  attorney-general,  Heneage  Fmch,  solicitor- 

»pointed  one  of  the  30  members.     He  general,  and  Jeffreys ;  and  their  names  are  suffi- 

C  at  first  in  favor  of  excluding  the  duke  cient  to  ^ow  how  it  was  conducted,  and  with 

k  from  the  succession,  but  finally  sup-  what  ill^ality  and  brutality  it  was  marked, 

the  measure.    He  left  the  council  at  the  No  counsel  was  then  allowed  to  the  accused, 

ing  of  1680.    On  Oct.  26  he  spoke  in  except  on  points  of  law,  but  Lady  Riusell  waa 

»f  measures  against  *•  popery,  and  to  pre-  permitted  to  assist  her  husband  in  writing, 

popish  successor''  to  the  crown :  and  a  ''  to  help  his  memory."    The  jury  was  formed 

later  he  seconded  Col.  Titus's  motion  to  in  violation  of  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  waa 

;  the  doke  of  York  from  becoming  king  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 

fiand.     His  influence  in  the  house  of  according  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  act 

ms  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  passage  of  25  Edward  III. ;  so  that  the  act  of  1  William 

exclusion  bill  through  that  body ;  but  it  and  Mary,  reversing  his  attainder,  declared  that 

rown  out  by  the  peers.    The  story  that  he  "  was,  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jurors, 

iossell  objected  to  the  mitigation  of  the  haWng  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the 

»  of  Lonl  Stafford  rests  on  very  doubt-  said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and  by  partial 

Jiority.     When  the  reaction  against  the  and  uigust  constructions  of  law.   wrongfully 

took  place,  the  government  of  Charles  convicted,  attainted,  and    executed  for  high 

olved  to  destroy  their  leaders,  proceed-  treason.''    The  chief  witnesses  against  him  were 
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Col.  Ramsey,  Lord  Howard  of  EBcrick,  and  Mr.  tence  of  death  was  then  passed  upon  Lord 

6heppard,  sJl  of  whom  were  renegades,  and  en-  liussell,  and  the  king  commuted  bis  pmuiii- 

gagea  iu  swearing  away  an  innocent  man^s  life  ment   to   simple  decapitation,   which  wi«  a 

in  order  to  save  their  own  lives.    Iloward  was  favor  always  accorded  to  criminals  of  the  arir 

the  most  infamous  creature  of  even  tliat  ag^ ;  tocrutic  classes.    Great  efforts  were  made  to 

Sheppard  contradicted  himself;  and  Kumsey  save  his  life,  and  it  was  reported  that  bbfatbtr 

subsequently  gave  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  offered  £100,000  for  a  pardon,  to  which  the 

Cornish  which,  if  trae,  proved  that  he  had  per-  king  replied :  ''  He  could  not  purchase  hu  own 

jured  himself  at  the  trial  of  Lord  RusseU.    The  and  his  subjects^  blood  at  so  easy  a  rate/'    The 

extent  of  Lord  RusselFs  error  was,  that  he  had  king  seems  to  have  been  impre86e<l  with  the 

engaged  in   ''some  discourses  about  making  belief  that  ho  could  not,  with  safety  to  hii 

some  stirs, '^  such  as  were  common  enough  with  own  life,  spare  the  life  of  Lord  RusmU.    To 

the  whigs  after  it  had  become  evident  that  the  please  his  friends,  and  because  of  his  wife*!  dii- 

king  had  resolved  to  govern  contrary  to  law ;  tress.  Lord  Russell  ])ctitioned  the  king  and  tha 

this  was  ull  tliat  was  sworn  against  him,  and  duke  of  York  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  bii 

this  was  not  treason.    As  to  the  Rye  House  living  abroad,  and  taking  no  part  in  English 

plot,  if  any  such  plot  ever  was  formed,  which  affairs ;   but  he  never  su]>i»osed  his  pttitioa 

IS  scarcely  to  be  believed  in  view  of  the  dying  would  be  favorably  received.    Ho  was  attended 

declaration  of  so  bold  and  honest  a  man  as  by  Burnet  and  Tillotsou,  but   could  not  bt 

Rumbold,  it  is  not  now  pretended  that  Lord  brought  to  subscribe  to  their  servile  doctnne 

Russell  had  any  part  in  it;  but  the  hatred  on  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyranny.    Sone 

which  the  details  of  that  plot,  as  published,  of  his  obserA-ations  during  the  few  days  that 

excited  against  him,  aided  to  bring  about  his  passed  between  his  sentence  and  his  mord«r 

conviction.     He  introduced  witnesses  to  show  show  much  pleasant  humor,  and  others  great 

that  Lord  Iloward  had  declared  and  protested  depth  of  thouglit  and  elo()uence.    No  man  ever 

that  ho  knew  n<^thing  against  him,  nor  of  any  faced  death  with  greater  firmness.    He  frD 

plot  ho  could  in  the  least  be  (juesti(med  for.  asleep  a  second  time  on  the  morning  of  hi^ei- 

Other  witnesses,  of  the  highest  character,  were  ecution,  and  refused  to  accept  of  a  plan  formed 

brought  forward  to  sneak  to  the  general  excel-  for  his  esca])e  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  tktn 

lonce  of  I^>rd  RusselFs  character,  which  ren-  Lord  Cavendish.    At  the  scaffold   he  gave  i 

dered  it  improbable  that  he  should  have  entered  paper  to  the  sheriff  that  embodied  his  aenti- 

into  a  conspiracy  liko  that  charged  against  him.  ments,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  aabuiit- 

One  of  them  said :  ''  I  have  been  acquainted  ted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. — No  man 

with  my  lonl  several  years,  and    conversed  has  a  nobler  place  in  Kngli>h  history  than 

much  with  him.     I  took  him  to  be  one  of  the  AVilliam  Lord  Russi'II,  the  conviction  that  he 

best  sons,  one  of  the  best  fatliers,  and  one  of  was  Judicially  murdered  heightening  the  trffect 

the  best  ma.stcrs — one  of  the  be^t  husbands,  of  his  persimol  virtues  and  his  political  e«r- 

one  of  the  best  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  vices.   Ilis  attainder  was  rever^ed  immediately 

Christians  wo  hod.''  Lord  Russell  made  a  short  after  the  revohition,  and  his  father  was  created 

but  strong  si>eeeh  to  the  court  and  jury;  but  duke  of  Bedford  in  1694,  the  patent  stating, 

the  former  charged  agaui^t  liim,  and  the  latter  among  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  honor, 

found  him  guilty.     When   brought  up  to  re-  '^  tliat  this  was  not  tlio  least,  that  ho  wan  the 

c«ive  sentence,  on  July  14,  Lord  Russell  point-  father  to  Lord  Russell,  the  ornament  of  his 

ed  out  that  judgment  ought  not  to  pasd  u|)on  ngc^'  &c. — Racukl.  Lady  Rus.sell,  survived  Ler 

him  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  of  husband  more  than  40  years,  dying  Sept.  29, 

wliieh  there  was  no  \)ro<A'  by  any  one  witness,  172JJ,  at  the  age  of  87.     Her  *'  Letters.*'  editi^ 

all  the  witnesses  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to  by  Miss  Berry,  were  published  in  1819;  and  a 

levy  war,  but  no  intention  of  killing  the  king,  more  perfect  edition,  edited  by  Lord  John  Rus- 

Hc  was  answered,  ''  that  it  was  an  exception  sell,  appeared  in  lHr)4.     In  the  prcfai-e  to  the 

proi)er  to  be  made  before  the  verdict;  but  that  work,  the  editor  says:  **The  recent  historii'al 

the  court  w:is  now  bound  by  the  verdict,  as  work  of  Mr.  Macauluy,  s]>lendid  and  ]K)Wvrful 

well  as  the  prisoner.     Thus,  in  the  state  of  the  as  it  is,  does  not  appear  t(»  me  to  give  a  correct 

law  at  that  time,  the  ))risoiier  was  unable  to  in-  account  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  in  the 

troduco  counsel  bofi»re  the  verdict,  because  that  memorable  transactions  which  led  to  his  trial 

were  admitting  the  fa<>t ;  and  ho  was  excluded  and   c(»ndenmation.    This  is  not  the  place  to 

from  arguin;;  the  point  alter  the  verdict,  be-  enter  into  that  in<}uiry;  if  it  were.it  would  not 

cause  the  jury  had  given  judgment  on  the  fact  bo  difficult  to  show  that,  while  Lord  Shaft<»- 

and  the  law  together."     Yet  in  another  ca>e,  bury  and  some  of  his  friends  were  urging  on 

that  occurred  in  the  following  year,  a  contrary  resistance,  I^)rd  Rus>ell   was  opposed  to  aoj 

dci*ision  was  made,  which  shows  that  it  was  attempt  of  the  kind.     I^dy  Russell  says  truly 

the  deliberate  purjMJsi.*  <if  the  government  to  he  was  piilty  of  mis])rision  of  treason  at  must'* 

ut  I-onl  Rns>ell  to  death,  by  way  of  intimidat-  **The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell,  with  hud* 


p 
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ng  the  liberal  p:irty,  hi>  rank,  his  influence,  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived  *'i9 

and  his  very  innocence  8er\  iiig  as  evidences  that  vols.  Hvo.,  London),  by  Lonl  John  RukscII  wa* 

DO  man  could  hold  l:imsi*lf  safe  who  should  op-  published  in  1815,  and  has  sim^  passed  through 

pose  the  arbitrary  schemes  of  the  court.    iSen-  several  etlitions. 
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swklT^^  Whjxuc,  a  Soottiah  historiazi,  appointment  of  matliematical  master  in  the 

in  Selkirkshire  in  1741,  died  in  Dnm-  Kensington  grammar  school,  which  however 

lire.   Dec.  25,   1793.    In  1756  he  was  he  held  for  a*  few  months  onlj.    In  1848  he 

i  apprentice  for  5  jears  to  a  bookseller  was  sent  hj  the  proprietors  of  the  **  Times''  to 

rinUrr  of  Edinbnrgk,  and  npon  the  com-  attend  the  monster  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland 

D  of  his  apprenticeship  published  a  ^*-  Se-  and  write  the  descriptive  reports  of  them,  the 

Collection  of  Modem  JPoems."'     In  1764  speeches  being  reported  bj  the  regolar  shiHt- 

inqnished  his  trade  and  repaired  to  Lon-  hand  writers ;   and  the  effective  manner  in 

D  search  of  literary  employment.     His  which  he  performed  the  task  procured  him  a 

pal  works  are :  a  '*  History  of  America^'  permanent  engag^nent.    Subsequently  he  pre- 

) :  ^*  History  of  Modem  Europe'*  (5  vols.,  pared  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  O'Cmir 

'S4):  **  History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with  nell  estates,  corroborating  the  statements  of 

w  of  the  Revolutions  in  Asia  and  AlHca"  Mr.  Forster,  the  *^  Times  commissioner,''  which 

9.  8vo.,  London,  1793) ;  and  '*  History  of  had  been  impugned  by  the  family.    He  alao 

nd  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  reported  the  O'Conndl  state  trials  in  Feb. 

!e  in.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  American  1844.    In  1845  he  resigned  Ms  position  on  tiie 

'  left  unfinMhed  at  his  death.  staff  of  the  *'  Times,"  expecting  to  obtain  a  more 

SSELL,  WnxiAM,  an    American  educa-  lucrative  one  on  that  of  the  London  *^  Daily 

L,  bom  in  Gla^grow,  Scotland,  April  28,  News,"  then  about  to  be  started  by  Dickena ; 

He  studied  at  &e  university  of  Glasgow,  but  fiuling  in  this,  he  entered  his  name  at  the 

D  1^17  came  to  Savannah,  Gra.,  where  in  Middle  Temple  and  accepted  an  engagement 

le  became  the  head  of  the  Chatham  acad-  from  the  *''  Morning  Ohronicle."  During  a  visit 

In  1 S22  he  removed  to  Connecticut  and  to  Ireland  in  1846-'7  to  inquire  into  the  distresB 

years  presided  over  the  New  Townsliip  caused  by  the  potato  disease,  he  was  shot  at 

my  and  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  at  near  Tulla  in  County  Kerry  in  mistake  for  a 

Qdven.    From  ill  health  he  resigned  his  government  agent,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

enon  with  the  granunar  school,  and  com-  killed.    In  1847  he  terminated  his  connection 

id  giving  instmction  to  classes  in  elocu-  with  the  *^  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  retomed 

s  Andover.  Cambridge,  and  Boston.    In  to  the  '^  Times,"  to  the  staff  of  which  he  haa 

le  took  charge  of  the  ''  American  Journal  since  been   permanentiy  attached.     His  de- 

Msation/*  edit^  it  for  8  years,  and  then  re-  partment  included  the  chronicling  of  popular 

I  to  Germantowa,  Penn.,  where  he  taught  meetings  or  demonstrations,  royal  progresses, 

ted  class  ofyoung  ladies  for  several  years,  reviews,  launches,  and  other  striking  public 

'xt  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  events,  for  which  purpose  he  made  occadonal 

lelphia.  but  finally  resumed  his  classes  in  visits  to  the  continent    In  1854  he  was  select- 

i<*n  in  Andover  and  Boston,  giving  in-  ed  to  accompany  the  British  ex{>edition  to  the 

ion  also  at  teachers'  institutes  in  Rhode  Crimea  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 

and  Xew  Hampshire.    In  1849  he  estab-  "Times,"  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at 

a  seminary  for  teachers  in  New  Homp-  neariy  every  important  action  from  the  battle 

and  in  1853  removed  it  to  Lancaster,  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  1854,  to  the  final  attack  npon 

where  he  now  resides.    Mr.  Russell  has  Sebastopol,    Se[)t.   1855,   returning  with    the 

Arjely  enjraged  in  the  preparation  of  trea-  bulk  of  the  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

m  education  and  text  books  for  schools.  On  many  occasions  he  performed  his  duties  at 

ally  in  the  departments  of  reading  and  considerable  personal  risk,  and  his  descriptions 

ion.  of  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  suffer- 

SSELL,    WiLUJLM    Howard,    a    British  ings  of  the  troops  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 

ailft,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1821.    He  was  commissariat,  excited  a  lively  interest  not  only 

id  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  in  1838,  and  in  England,  but  in  continental  Europe  and  the 

pursuing  his  studies  there  in  1841  was  United  States.   His  letters  have  been  published 

d  by  an  uncle,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  in  2  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of  **  The  War, 

ondon  "  Times,**  to  write  a  report  of  the  from  the  Landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  Death  of 

i>rd  election  for  that  journal.    Russell,  Lord  Raglan"  (I^ndon,  1855),  and  "  The  War, 

then  in  narrow  circumstances  and  partly  from  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Peace 

dent  on  his  kinsman,  the  bishop  of  Meath,  at  Paris"  (1856) ;   and  he  subsequently  pub- 

le  means  of  procuring    his    education,  lished  in  monthly  parts  **  The  Expedition  to 

ted  the  offer,  and  reported  the  proceed-  the  Crimea,  with  Maps  and  Plans"  (London, 

It  this  and  other  Irish  elections  to  the  1855).     Soon  after  returning  to  England  he 

iction  of  his  employers.     In  the  latter  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alex- 

jf  1842  he  quitted  Trinity  college  and  ander  II.  at  Moscow ;  and  at  the  close  of  1857 

to  London  :  but  failing  to  obtain  at  once  departed  for  India,  where  he  remained  until 

lace  of  a  reporter  for  the  **  Times/'  he  1859,  sending  to  the  "  Times"  accounts  of  the 

ip  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  civil  and  military  operations  which  led  to  the 

rt^ed  himself  by  contribtitious  to  the  peri-  suppression  of  the  sepoy  rebellion.    The  sub- 

a,  particularly  the  **  Sporting  Magazine,"  stance  of  these  was  afterward  published  under 

well  informed  in  matt<;rs  pertaining  to  the  the  title  of  '*  My  Diary  in  India.*'    In  Marcli, 

uid  rural  life.    In  1843  he  obtained  the  1861,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
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making  a  tonr  of  the  nonthern  and  sonth-west- 
em  states  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1861)  engaged  in  recording  for  the 
"  Tunes"  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  between 
the  southern  states  and  the  federal  goyemraent. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  "  House- 
hold Words,"  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1860  established  the  ^'Armj 
and  Navy  Gazette,"  of  winch  he  is  editor.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  but  owing  to  his 
literary  engagements  has  given  little  attention 
to  the  law.  In  1856  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.l>.  from  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

RUSSIA^  the  largest  empire  of  the  world, 
extending,  in  N.  £.  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N. 
W.  America,  from  lat.  88*  25'  to  78**  26'  X., 
and  from  long.  17**  40'  E.  to  182**  W.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Russia  is  not  clearly  as- 
certained. Some  derive  it  from  the  Scandina- 
Tian  ro$$^  stranger ;  others  from  the  Little  Rus- 
sian roz$iany,  scattered.  The  name  Moscowa 
is  derived  from  a  river,  and  became  to  some 
extent  national  by  the  establishment  of  the 
ffrand  dukedom  of  Moscow  in  the  13th  century. 
Russia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  £.  by 
Britisli  America,  8.  by  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese 
empire.  Independent  Tartary.  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Black  sea,  European  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  W.  by  Moldavia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
the  Baltic  sea,  and  Sweden.    Its  area,  accord- 


ing to  the  calcnlation  made  by  6.  Sehweita; 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Moscow,  and  pr»> 
nounced  by  the  imperial  academy  of  sciened 
the  most  accurate,  is  as  follows,  in  En^ish  n 
m. :   European  Russia  (including  Poland  aiM 
Finland),  2,066,560;  Asiatic  Russia  (indodiif 
the  newly  acquired  territory  on  the  AmoorX 
5,748,979;  American  Russia,  516,345;  totil, 
8,881,884  sq.  m.    The  greatest  length,  from  ▼. 
to  E.,  is  about  9,681  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
about  2,628  m.     The  seaboa^  extends  over 
25,100  m.,  the  land  frontier  over  9,200.    Li 
total  surface  is  estimated  to  comprise  ^g  of  tbi 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  |  of  the  land,  lad 
more  than  double  the  whole  area  of  Eoropi. 
For  administrative  purposes  European  Romi 
is  divided  into  51  governments,  two  of  which, 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  belong  in  a  geogranlueil 
point  of  view  partly  to  Asia.    This  is  excranTi 
of  Poland,  which  contains  5    governmeati, 
and  Finland,  which  is  divided  into  8  districts 
Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  8  goTemments  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  govemiMali 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg),  7  territories,  and  srv- 
eral  other  divisions.     Russian  AmericA  fomt 
one  government.    The  following  table  exhib> 
its  the  names  of  the  governments  in  each  ci 
the  great  historical  divisions  of  Enropean  Rus- 
sia, with  their  i>opulation  in  1856,  aod 
area  in  English  s<].  m. : 


OotCIUIDfUll. 


GcxATBrauA. 

1.  Motrow 

8.  8rm>U>ii5k 

a.  P*kov 

4  Tver 

a.  NoT{!urod 

a.  OkincU 

7.  Arcbiuiirrl  and    Nova  Zeinbla, 
and  tbo  iiJands  of  ValgaU  and 

Q«    V  %M  mfcvis  •■  •••••••*••*••  •••••••• 

Ml  Kojitroma 

11.  Madlinir 

It  Nynl  Novgorod 

la.  Tambov 

14,  VoTonej 

la.  Konrck 

1«L  Orel 

17.  KakMca 

lA.  Ti»ola 

la  Kiaxan 


Little  Bcmia. 

•0.  K\^r 

«l.  Tchernlcov 

92.  PuUowa 

S8L  Kharkov 


boi'TU  RrtsiA. 

M.  Taurida 

SSl  Cberwn 

Sd.  £kati'riii(»luv.    with    TafanrutL 

town  and  dMrii-t 

t7.  CoAMck*  of  the  mack  Ma 

•^W  a*^^Ow«^a€"iw •■■■•  ••••••*••••••■•• 

29.  l>on  l'oMack^ 

Wist  Rr**! a. 

aft.  PodoIU 

81.  Vulhvnia 


i«rd« 

1«,.%>3 


«».77<5 

14,(NI3 

lS.n62 
19.613 
8A.M2 
SV.G91 
1T.«18 

is.ar.a 

12,1> 
11.773 

i^ia 

19,.V>7 
Jl.iV) 

90,973 
S4.14A 

SSJMT 
14.?J6 

1K2HS 

1A375 


1,H60,405 

1,AM,4SI 

o96i,967 

1.46d.l94 

8]2,4M 

2S^94A 


939.:iK9 
92^445 

1^1.720 
l,il6,091 
l.<50!\17« 
1,<40.146 
l.><<d.949 
1,44:».9«W 

1.1«WI7 
l,d94.un  , 

I 

l.J5(i4.970 
l,401.'i79 
1.7M.144  II 
1>»S,1:{9 

r 

6n9..v« 
i^osa^^u 

l.OWWT 
194^19 
990.^74 
871,130 

1,7WIB4T 
1.49<.3i»J7 


Sa.  Mimk . . 
ftl  Mohilev 
M.  Vitehfik. 
89>.  Wilna... 
8A.  Grodno. 
87.  KovDo.. 


I 


Baltic  Pbotixcbl 

flK  Conrlaml , 

89.  Livonia  with  the  islands  of  Oc«d! 

V^^     f^allV'QIS  •■••■••••••••••••««  ■•••! 

4L  SLlMersbuTg 

Kingdom  or  Kaaah. 

1.  Perm 

Vlalka 

Ka5an 

8lroblr»k 

Penxa 


2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

KlXGDOM  or  AmiAKBAJI. 

1.  Saratov 

2.  Astrakhan 

a.  (>nnbar)[C  with  the  Ural  Conack» 

4.  i^aiiuira 

&  Caucasus,  rinet>  1S47  named  the 

guvcrnroent  of  Stavrop(4 

RRCAnTrLanoH.  I 

1.  Great  Kn*«ia ■ 

2.  IJttle  KuMla , 

a.  South  RtiN^ia 

4.  Wwt  Riiwia 

A.  Baltic  Pruvinocs ' 

C   FlnUnd 

7.  Kaf«n 

fv  .\«tnikhan 

9.  Poland 


ai38D  • 
IH.^06  . 
17.^12 
ItMO  > 
18.866 
1«»107 

laeos 

16.188 
7.993 

leiBM 

68wU«  I 
ML715  I 
l«v7«  I 
14,M0 

8LC77 

Kl««3 

14a>(<« 


yvjai 

T4\9el 


as;.« 


I 


4f,S78 

81&4M 

HV8M 

19S.7«i6 

laajooa 

ft4,|i67 
14&.19S 
f41.(iB« 
87L4t« 

49.589 
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Tot.nl  Rumia  in  Europe '  2.11\»*<  .    17«1.«> 


rFor  Asiatic  Russia,  see  OAiTAsrs.  ami  Siberia.) 
The  ac^eirate  p<»piilution  of  European  Russia 
in  18ort,  acoonlinp  to  the  strictly  ^roofn^phical 
division  (cmhracinp  parts  of  the  f^>vemmcnt8 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  also  the  govern- 


ment of  StavrojH)!  and  the  Black  sea  Co*- 
sack^.  both  of  which,  being  nnder  an  Ariatie 
governor- jrcnernl,  are  in  pt)int  of  administra- 
tion counte<l  among  the  Asiatic  provinct>s\  wai 
63,472,700;  that  of  Asiatic  Riuaia,  7,700,187; 
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Ameriemii  Roaaia,  10,733 ;  grand  total  N.  W.  the  White  sea,  of  abont  the  same  length, 

popolation  of  aU  Russia,  71,243,616.  are  the  most  important.    Among  the  numer- 

MS  not  indode  the  half-independent  oos  promontories  which  are  formed  by  the  in- 

r  the  Gaocasos  (aboot  1,400,000  souls),  lets  of  the  sea  is  Cape  £anin,  the  extremity  of 

independent  tribes  of  American  Russia  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  White  sea 

0,000  to  50,000;,  which,  together  with  from  the  Tcheskaja  gul£ — The  rivers  of  Russia 

ulation  of  the  territory  acquired  since  are  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  magni- 

oold  swell  the  aggregate  population  to  tude.    Those  of  European  Russia  belong  to  4 

lan  73,000.000.     The  following  state-  great  basins,  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 

r  the  results  of  former  censuses  is  an  Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Oaspian  sea. 

e  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  The  great  water-shed  is  formed  by  a  broad 

ion  of  Russia  has  increased :  1722,  14,-  central  ridge,  conmiencing  on  the  frontiers  of 

:   1815.  45.000,000;  1835,  55,000,000;  Poland,  stretching  across  the  empire  in  an  ir- 

k22O.O00.    The  average  annual  increase  regular  waving  Ime,  and  terminating  on  the 

>opulation  during  recent  years  has  been  W.  side  of  the  Ural  mountains.    The  waters  N. 

^  per  c<rnt. ;  in  several  years  it  has  been  of  this  shed  fall  into  the  Arctic  and  the  Baldc 

checked  by  the  effects  of  epidemics,  sea,  those  S.  of  it  into  the  Black  or  the  Oaspian 

1^48  the  number  of  births  was  even  sea.    The  Arctic  ocean  receives  directly  the 

295.943  than  of  deaths.    In  population  Petchora,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains, 

ioes  not  tower  so.  high  above  the  other  traverses  the  most  solitary  deserts  of  Russia, 

of  the  earth  as  in  extent.    In  European  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  discharges 

the  average  is  about  30  to  an  English  itself  by  a  wide  estuary,  remarkable  for-  tiie 

oiile :  in  Asiatic  Russia,  1 ;  in  Russian  number  of  islands  which  the  alluvial  deposita 

I.  only  1  to  every  6  square  miles. — ^There  of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.    Through 

ilitary  governors-general,  at  St.  Peters-  the  White  sea,  the  Arctic  ocean  receives  the 

>9co w,  and  Warsaw  (formerly  a  4th  one  Mezen,  which  rises  in  the  government  of  Yo- 

.  and  10  governors-general,  several  gov-  logda  and  is  about  600  m.  long ;  the  Dwina, 

£  together  forming  the  district  of  a  gov-  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sook- 

•neral,  viz. :  1,  South  Russia;  2,  Grodno  bona  and  Vitchegda ;  and  the  Onega,  which  ia 

no :  3.  Podolia  and  Yolhynia ;  4,  East-  the  outlet  of  several  lakes.    On  the  declivitj 

eria :   5.  Eutais ;   6,  Western  Siberia ;  of  the  Baltic  are  the  Tomea,  originating  in 

da.  Enhonia.  and  Courland ;  8,  Oren-  Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  Kemi,  which  £idl 

d  Samara :  9,  Caucasus ;   10,  Finland,  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the  Neva,  which  is 

bese  there  are  30  military  and  54  civil  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  and 

rs.     Every  government  or  province  is  the  Narva,  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Ilnland ; 

bdiviJed  into  districts,  usually  from  10  the  D&na  and  the  Aa,  which  flow  into  the  gulf 

number.     All  the  governors-general  of  Riga;  and  the  Niemen,  which  rises  in  the 

nor  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  the  government  of  Minsk,  and  before  terminating 

mm^uid  over  the  troops  distributed  in  its  course  enters  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the 

emments  under  their  administration.  Memel.    The  Vistula,  whose  source  and  mouth 

ve  to  srive  regular  accounts  to  the  sen-  belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  traverses  Poland, 

only  the  emperor  can  reprimand  them,  and  receives  several  tributaries,  among  which 

pes:  cities  of  the  empire  are  St.  Peters-  the  North  Bug,  rising  on  the  ridge  between 

le  capital ;   Moscow,  the  old  capital,  Yolhynia  and  Podolia,  is  most  important.    To 

be  emperor  is  still  crowned ;  Warsaw,  the  basin  of  the  Black  sea  belong  the  Pruth,  an 

isbenev,  Kiev,  Saratov,  Kasan,  Toola,  affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Dniester  (anc. 

lev,  and  Wilna.   In  1856  there  were  141  Danaster),  both  rising  in  Galicia ;  the  Dnieper 

avinj  each  upward  of  10.000  inhabitr  (anc.  Borysthenes),  which  rises  in  the  govcm- 

hannz  over  20,000,  10  having  over  ment  of  Smolensk,  receives  a  considerable  num- 

and  3  having  over  100.000. — In  the  ber  of  affluents,  among  them  the  Beresina,  and 

he  empire  in  its  entire  extent  from  E.  falls  into  the  Black  sea  near  Cherson ;  the  Don 

washed  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  to  the  (anc.  Tanais),  originating  in  the  lake  of  Ivanov- 

borders  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  south  on  sko  in  the  government  of  Toola,  intersecting 

^  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  by  the  recent  the  Don  Cossack  country,  and  discharging  it- 

on  of  the  Amoor  region,  its  Asiatic  self  into  the  sea  of  Azof;    and  the  Kooban, 

MIS  have  extended  considerably  south-  which  descends  from  the  Caucasus,  forms  part 

I  the  north  Paciflc.    The  Arctic  ocean  of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 

;  little  use  for  navigation,  being  mostly  near  its  mouth  separates  into  two  branches,  one 

ed  by  ice.  and  the  maritime  trade  of  of  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  other 

ire  has  its  chief  emporiums  on  the  Bal-  into  the  Black  sea.    The  basin  of  the  Caspian 

Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  on  the  sea  receives  the  Yolga  (anc.  Rha).  the  largest 

'acific.    The  northern  coast  is  deeply  river  of  Europe,  which  originates  in  a  small 

;ed  by  large  arms  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  lake  in  the  government  of  Tver,  traverses  Lakes 

a  number  of  gulfs,  of  which  the  Kara  Oselok,  Plana,  and  Yolga,  and  discharges  into 

or  hazel)  sea.  on  the  border  of  Europe  the  Caspian  near  AstraMian  ;  the  UraL  which 

I,  about  450  m.  in  length,  and  on  the  descends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
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monntains,  traces  out  for  some  distance  the  and  Jarassic  rocks  prevul,  mixed  with 

firontier  of  Europe,  and  after  a  conrse  of  1,000  — ^The  soil  differs  verj  greatly  in  the  < 

m.  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Gnriev.    A  large  provinces.    Borne  consist  mostly  of  sai 

portion  of  the  area  of  Rut*sia  is  occai)ied  bj  ren  plains  or  vast  morasses,    llie  mo 

lakes.     Tlie  Caspian  sea,  being  wholly  snr-  able  portion  of  the  empire  is  that  son! 

rounded  by  land,  is  really  a  lake,  thongh  on  Valdai  hills  and  of  Moscow,  extendini 

aoconnt  of  its  extent  it  is  called  a  sea.    In  £n-  £.  to  the  Volga,  and  including  the  coi 

ropean  Russia,  most  of  the  lakes  belong  to  the  the  Don  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Azof  and  l 

northern  basins,  as  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  tier  of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  W.  to  t 

lake  of  Europe,  and  Lakes  Onega,  Peipns,  and  tier  of  Galicia.    AJl  this  region  is  ric 

Ilmen.    The  government  of  Olonetz  alone  con-  land,  exporting  wheat  to  Asia  and 

taHoB  2,000  lakes,  and  a  still  larger  number  is  through  Odessa,  Eertch,  Taganrog,  an 

found  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland. — Euro-  laiev. — ^Almost  the  whole  of  European  a 

pean  Russia  in  general  forms  part  of  an  im-  fourths  of  Asiatic  Russia  lie  within  i 

mense  plain,  commencing  in  Holland,  and  ex-  perate  zone.    The  southern  border  of 

tending  over  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  pire  approaches  to  within  15**  of  thi 

whole  cast  of  Europe.    Only  occasionally  small  zone,  whUe  the  northern  border  ext< 

table  lands  occur,  as  the  Valdai  hills  in  the  beyond  the  arctic  circle.    In  general 

ffovemments  of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Toola,  the  mate  is  severe.     The  mean  tempera 

foftiest  summit  of  which  Is  about  1,000  feet  in  winter  passes  the  frizzing  point  evei 

height.    To  the  N>  W.  some  branches  of  the  most  southern  districts.    South  of  lat 

Scandinavian  mountains  enter  the  Russian  ter-  the  mean  temperature  is  between  40** 

ritory,  among  which  the  Manselkiie  is  the  most  F. ;  the  winters  are  short  and  severe, 

important.    In  the  S.  W.  the  Carpathian  moun-  summers  long  and  hot.    With  lat.  68° 

tains  send  forth  ramifications.    To  the  8.,  in  the  region  begins,  and  with  lat.  65°  the  orctii 

peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  is  the  insulated  chun  At  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  within  th< 

of  the  Jaila  mountains,  which  in  one  place  at-  space,  the  thermometer  in  December  f 

tain  an  elevation  of  5,185  feet.    To  the  E.  the  nary  sinks  to  22**  below  zero,  while  in 

Ural  mountains,  and  to  the  8.  E.  the  Cauc^isus,  it  rises  to  85**  or  90°.    Among  the  mo>t  < 

form  in  groat  part  the  frontier  between  Euroi>e  atmospheric  phenomena  is  the  huren^ 

and  Asia.    The  plains  arc  covered  either  with  ment  wind  accompanied  by  heav}*  falls  < 

bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forest^,  and  in  other  sometimes  overwhelming  travellers  a 

ports  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  steppes,  caravans.  The  Tauric  steppe  is  subject  t4 

The  steppe  region  extends  from  the  river  Pruth,  snow  storms,  called  tftmtt  or  tovga.   In 

across  the  lower  water  courses  of  the  Dniester,  the  climate  is  healthy ;  yet  malignant  fe 

southern  Bug,  Dniei>er,  and  Don,  as  far  as  the  n  kind  of  scurvy  prevail  in  the  Crimea 

Volga  and  Caspian  sea.     It  is  only  in  the  west-  Cuncasiim  provinces  there  are  various  € 

em  and  middle  parts  of  this  region  that  rich  maladies;  an  atlection  of  the  scalp.  call« 

meadow  land  is  met  with  ;  the  rest  is  poorly  shows  itself  fre<)uently  in  the  Ukrainti 

watered,  thiiily  i>opu]ated,  and,  notwithstand-  Russia)  and  Poland ;  southern  Sil>eria  is 

ing  the  occiL^^ional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little  with  the  yazva.  a  large  tumor  of  tlie  a 

favorable  to  a^^ricultiire.    What  the  steppes  are  duced  by  the  sting  of  an  imperce[)tibU 

to  the  south  and  east  of  Russia,  the  toondra$  and  cretinism  is  trerjuent  in  the  E.  Siberl 

in  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  ince  of  Yakootsk. — Although  many  por 

mostly  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  eminre  in  point  of  productiveness  < 

are  to  the  north.    They  are  treeless  wastes,  favorably  with  the  most  fruitful  coun 

bearing  a  scanty  vegetation  of  low  shml>s  on  a  Euroi>e.  agriculture  is  still  at  a  very  lo' 

moss  or  turf  surface. — The  geological  struc-  The  wealth  of  the  landed  projirietor  f 

ture  of  Euroi»ean  Russia  is  characterized  by  consisted  less  in  the  extent  of  his  land 

vastness  and  simplicity.     Single  formations  are  the  number  of  serfs  who  were  attarhc 

found  to  extend  ovor  entire  kingdoms.    In  the  The  best  cuhivated  land  is  to  be  foim< 

northern  part  the  granite  and  the  permian  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic  province 

formation.  corMfH>sod  of  grits,  marls,  conglom-  governments  near  Moscow,  and  in  the  I 

erates,  and  limostoues,  prevail ;  Esthonia  and  of  Poland ;  but  even  in  these  most  favon 

Ingria  (in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg)  inces  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  ii 

present  the  Silurian  fonnation,  resting  on  schis-  not  ^^  ]>art  of  the  surface  is  cultivate 

tose  rocks.    Along  the  chain  of  the  Ural  moun-  cordmg  to  Schnitzler,  the  entire  surfao 

tains,  l>eside  the  eruptive  fonnationsof  themost  ro[)ean  Russia  amounts  to  1.08*').C71.4fi 

ancient  periml,   the  siluriim    group  prevails,  of  which  421,20iK0(K)  are  occupied  by 

Lithuania,  which  is  a  part  of  West  Russia,  and  480,000.000  by  uncultivated  lana,  water, 

Poland  Inlong  almost  wholly  to  the  tertiary  and  roads,  1(14.700,000  by  arable  land 

group  ;   thoy  also   contain   cretaceous  rocks,  little  more  than  10,2(K),iK)0  by  meadc 

The  southfm  portion  of  EnrojK'an  Russia  be-  The  f<»rests  formerly  constituted  an  ine: 

longs  to  the  tertiary  an<l  gniuitic  grou])s.     Tlio  ble  source  of  riches,  but  from  ret*klesrt  i 

southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  of  Jurassic  for-  tration  they  now  priKluce  comparntivel 

mation.    In  the  Caucasian  countries  cretaceous  The  old  three-field  system  of  husban 
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enetldrdof  the  knd  is  always  in  ftllow,  proTinces  in  188S  yielded  10,900  lbs.  of  siDCy 

in  general  nse;  and  in  Great  and  Little  and  Tranacancasia,  in  1850,  721,000.  lbs.    Rein- 

.  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  no  ma-  deer  are  kept  N.  of  lat.  66°  N.,  and  camels  in 

necessary.  All  the  cereals  are  produced  the  south,  many  being  fonnd  near  Orenburg; 

1  abundance  as  to  meet  not  only  the  de-  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bison  (in  the 

br  home  consamption,  but  leave  a  large  forest  of  Bialovitza  in  Lithuania),  elks,  deer, 

»  for  export.    Miuze  is  chiefly  grown  in  bears,  wild  hogs,  and  gluttons ;  iind  in  the 

mtries  aboat  the  Black  sea ;  flax,  hemp,  steppes  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  saiga  ante- 

ps  are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  potato  is  lopes,  konsak,  and  the  jerboa.    Furs  are  an  im* 

:  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.    The  portant  article  of  export,    fish  is  very  abnn* 

tion  of  the  beet  root  has  been  of  late  dant  in  the  Polar  sea  and  in  the  rivers,  and  some 

'  advanced  by  means  of  prize  medals,  and  tribes,  especially  in  the  N.  £.,  live  entirely  by 

number  of  sugar  houses  are  already  sup-  fishLog.   The  most  important  fisheries  are  those 

>y  it.     The  total  produce  in  1858  was  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  sea  of  Azof  They 

9*>7  cwt.,  valued  at  $2,703,858.   The  cul-  are  exempt  from  taxes,  except  those  of  theVolga. 

the  vine  in  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  and  In  the  Polar  sea,  whales,  seals,  &c.,  are  can^t 

provinces  of  S.  Russia,  has  since  1825  — ^Nearly  all  the  metals  are  found  in  Russiay 

ed    an    average  of  5,500,000 '  Russian  most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.    The  prind- 

Tobacco  L»  grown  on  the  Volga,  in  pal  mines  are  in  the  Ural  and  ^tai  mountains^ 

Elas£>ia,  and  on  the  Don,  and  yields  about  and  near  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia.    The  produce 

00  lbs.  annually.    Horticulture,  except  of  gold  increased  from  18,900  lbs.  avoirdupois 
ricinity  of  the  great  cities,  is  greatly  neg-  in  1839  to  49,796  in  1815,  and  65,700  in  1847, 

The  government  niAkes  great  efforts  to  since  which  it  has  agun  decreased  (in  1853 

igricultnre:  many  agricultural  societies  only  50.812  lbs.).    The  total  produce  of  gold 

een  formed,  and  a  number  of  schools  es-  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  18^  is 

id.  which  spread  useful  knowledge  on  estimated  at  873,651  lbs.;   the  value  of  the 

ject  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. — Horses  produce  from  1819  to  1848  at  $168,820,000. 

y  numerous  in  Rassia,  and  highly  valued  Silver  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  moun- 

he  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  for  many  tains,  and  the  yearly  produce  amounts  now 

m  horse  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of  to  about  58,000  lbs.,  but  recently  discovered 

In  the  S.  W.  provinces  the  breed  is  su-  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  promise  a  larger 

In  general  the  horses  of  Russia  are  yield.    The  aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and 

ind  strong,  but  not  so  well  taken  care  silver  produced  from  1826  to  1851  amounted 

n  other  countries.    The  best  studs  are  to  $215,789,000,  and  the  agn-egate  value  of 

?^vemments  of  Tambov,  Kharkov,  Voro-  the  Russian  gold  and  silver  bmlion  in  1851  was 

i  Kiev.    The  breeding  of  sheep  is  very  $261,000,000.     Platinum  is  fotind  almost  ex- 

ve :  the  wool  of  the  common  Russian  clusively  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekaterin- 

s  hard  and  coarse,  but  during  the  last  80  burg.    It  was  flrst  discovered  in  1823,  from 

he  breeding  of  fine-wooled  sheep  has  which  year  until  1851  the  product  was  74,826 

:eadiiy  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  lbs.    Copper  is  found  in  the  Ural,  but  much 

jpovinces,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  southern  more  copiously  (though  as  yet  but  little  work- 

ment^    Hogs  are  most  abundant  in  mid-  ed)  in  £.  Siberia.    The  produce  was  3,555  tons 

isia,  Lithuania,  and  White  Russia,  but  are  (of  2,240  lbs.)  in  1852,  and  5.441   in  1857. 

ired  in  the  south  and  in  the  Baltic  prov-  Formerly  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  exported. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1 856  but  more  recently  the  exportation  has  decreased 

follows:  horses,  18,571.283 :as<es, mules,  in  consequence  of  English  competition.    The 

.348;  homed  cattle,  26,219.822;  sheep,  iron  mines  furnish  a  supply  more  than  suffi- 

0o2 :  stag?,  432,342 ;  swine,  9,758.800 ;  cient  for  the  wants  of  the  empire.    The  works 

.   59.837;  greats,  1.694,129;  total,  108,-  in  the  Ural  mountains  alone  are  said  to  employ 

J.     Of  the  sheep  about  8,500.000  were  above  50,000  laborers.    The  total  produce  was 

fine-wooled  sort,  principally  found  in  167,214  tons  in   1852,  and  205,822  in  1867. 

remments  of  Ekaterinoslav  (1.237,809),  Rich  coal  mines  have  been  discovered  in  nearly 

1  (9S2,013).  and  Voronej  (947,553).    Bee  all  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  the  annual  product 

is  most  extensive  in  Poland,  the  Uth-  has  not  since  1850  exceeded  51,000  tons,  of 

provinces,  and  the  governments  on  the  which  38.000  tons  is  anthracite.    The  country 

especially  Xijni  Novgorod,  Kasan,  and  is  very  rich  in  salt  and  brine  springs,  the  most 

ik.  wliere  the  remains  of  the  Finnish  important  of  which  are  in  the  government  of 

nake  it  their  principal  occupation.     Al-  Taurida,  which  alone  furnishes  annually  about 

ir  it  yields  annually  about  5.410,000  lbs.  258,000  tons,  while  the  total  produce  is  about 

.  and  16.230.000  of  honey,  and  not  only  583,000.  —  Manufactures  are  increasing  with 

s  the   home   consumption,   but   leaves  wonderful  rapidity.     Tlieir  introduction  into 

trable  surplus  for  exportation.     The  cul-  Russia  began  in  the  15th  century,  but  very 

r  silkworms   was  introduced  by  Peter  little  was  done  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 

eat,  and  has  been  especially  develoin^d  Great,  who  in  this  as  in  other  respects  became 

government  of  Astrakhan  and  in  the  the  founder  of  Russian  prosperity.     Catharine 

ri  part  of  the  Crimea.     The  southern  II.,  Alexander  L,  Nicholas  I.,  and  Alexander 
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n.  hare  all  distiD(ralshed  themselrea  hj  seal    of  the  Amoor,  on  Um  gait  at  TuUrj. 
In  enconraging  mannfacturM.    At  the  death    following  tablet  show  the  prindpaJ  attio] 
of  Peter  the  Great  there  were  21  large  imperial    the  foreign  commerce  for  1867-'8 : 
manufactoricB,  and  several  smaller  ones;  in 

1801  their  number  had  risen  to  8,724,  in  1912     Errom. 

to  8,882,  in  1B20  to  3,724,  in  1837  to  6,460,  in 
184A  to  7,316,  and  in  1B54  their  nnmher  was 
eedmBbBd  at  18,100.  The  chief  seat  of  mann- 
.  fsotnres  is  Moscow,  and  next  the  gOTemments 
of  Vladimir,  Nyni  Novgorod,  Saratov,  and  St 
Petersburg,  and  Poland.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant prodncts  of  Bussian  industry  are  n-ool- 
len  goods,  silk,  cotton,  linen  of  all  kinds,  leather, 
tallow,  candlea,  eoap,  and  metallic  wares.  Cot- 
ton  spinning  is  rapidly  developing  under  the  pru- 
hibitire  system ;  in  ISBO  aboot  200,000  hales  of 
raw  cotton  wore  imported ;  while  SO  spinning 
mills  in  1860  yielded  about  2,620,000  Iba.  of 
yam,  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  the  native 
looms,  which  in  800  manufactories  produced 
about  8,000.000  pieces  of  cotton.  The  valno  of 
the  latter  was  estimated  in  1846  at  $34,000,000, 
of  which  $18,850,000  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  is  liliewise  rapidly  gaining  in  extent.  In 
1882  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  the  imperial 
gnards  had  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  in 
1839  Silesia  and  Poland  ftimiiihed  the  anpply 
for  the  Russian  commerce  in  woollen  goods 
with  China;  now  Russian  manufactories  sup- 
ply both.     In  1850,  GOO  establishments  mann-     i.m.  n  .hin- ■■      ■.'••■.:^-.:a     i,: 

ikctur^d  31,087,000  lbs.  of  sheep's  wool,  half     _,     ,  „      .  ,,       .        .,  .    , 

of  which  was  of  fine  quality.  "The  manufac-  V'"  fo'lo^-'^K  "'^'1«  PJ*-**.*^"  amount  of 
ture  of  mixed  woollen  goods  commenced  in  ^'a"  commerce  with  tiie  different  countr 
1840.  and  in  1846  Moscow  alone  had  23  mann-     ^''  "<>'■"  f*""  *«  ^'^'^  '»=^  ■ 

factories.      Coats   of  sheeiiskin.   the   common     

dresa  of  the  lower  clas«s  of  the  jiopnlaUon, 
are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  about  16,000,- 
000  annually.  The  ehkf  seat  of  the  silk  man- 
ufacture is  the  government  of  Moscow.  Alto- 
gether there  arc  about  SOO  establishments  man - 
nfacturing  upward  of  1 ,830,1100  lbs.  of  raw  xilk. 
In  1846  tlie  value  of  the  annual  production  was 
estimated  at  (3,278,000.  In  quality  the  goods 
arestill  inferior  tolbose  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  prices  are  higher.  Russia  has  at 
present  a  larger  number  of  beet  eupar  factories 
than  any  ulht-r  country :  in  18S3  there  were  no 
fewer  than  3G0,  while  France  had  334.  and  the 
Zollvcrcin  HUT. — The  principal  articlus  of  ci- 

Grt  are  com  and  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
mp  and  llai  seed,  hemp  and  linseed  oils.  Iron, 
oopper,  tiiiilier,  jHitaslies,  bri^tU'S,  furs,  hides, 
and  islnglai:<s.  Tliu  prini-iiial  imports  ore  rice, 
raw  and  roflned  sugar,  cotiee.  tea,  wine,  fhiils, 
pearls  and  precious  atones,  books,  engravings, 
and  furs ;  cattle  and  horses  from  Asia ;  foreign 
mannfactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c ;  raw 
cotton,  cotton  yuni.  indlKo,  cocLincal,  and  dye 
woods.  The  svaiHirts  are  few,  being  almost 
confined  to  Arrhanscl  on  the  Arctic  ocean, 
St  Petersburg  and  Riga  on  the  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic,  OdcSHO.  Nikolaivr,  and  a  few  others  of 
leas  importance  on  the  Black  sea.  Taganrog  on 
the  sea  of  \r.t)f.  Astrakhan.  Bakoo.  and  Kizliar 
on  the  Oaq>ian,  and  Nikolaiev  at  the  mouth  Cnmrin-ta].. 
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owin^  table  gives  in  rubles  the  valae  of 
and  exports  from  1851  to  1858 : 


A.:  Ri 


ii;.:7i.-:;d 

147.^i*l.'» 

br..ii7,«»-«i 
ij.r.i  7.440 

1'>».J4J.*72 
r.Ll7i.«»47 


Aaiatlc  Rank 


EzporU. 


lrt:J,737,613 

lOi:J5d.7«S 

;     7rt:MK'.60S 

7iC!».^•'l 

lii.Ma.44i 

15l.<ba.79'.» 

,  lti9.6S>.lM 


11.140,293 
li,423,Na5 
2.iS7,«i4 
9,JWM1S 
lrt,.U7,W9 
IMJSOJJ.-^^-* 
i«\(K4A'W 
11. 9«  "9/171 


Inporl^ 


15.T31.S36 
ld,(>4i»,447 
1.(00,900 
iri.OOl.'-iT 
10.iMJkil 
17.«K)i,lSa 
19.347.199 
ll,94W595l 


»ve  table  shows  that  from  1851  to  1858 
le  of  iin|K>rts  as  well  as  exports  has 
:ly  anjrtueiited,  both  for  Asia  and  Eu- 
«;ept  the  years  1854  and  1855,  when 
;l4  a  (ijnsiderable  falling  oft*  in  consc- 
«»f  I  he  Turkisli  war.  The  im]>ort3  and 
Ml'  ;:•  >Id  and  silver,  in  coin  and  bars,  in 
ere  as  follows : 

laporte.  EzportiL 

.^•w. 6.4:e,0l7       2d,Ois4C4 

,* 13a4«i         4,779,137 

vomeiits  of  shipping  in  1857  and  1858 
follows : 


X 

1                EaUred. 

ClMTVd. 

VrtMM.        TtmatMg: 

VmwU.       Towa<«. 

'■     *<^S        S67.4I3 

«941        SSS.iiSW 

9.0i4        941.053 
9.076       9i0.111 

the  entries  in  185S  were  1.757  English 
'.••W  Rus>Lin,  94<)  Turkish,  685  Dutch, 
t-^li-ih,  529  Austrian,  494  Danish,  and 

utlior  nations.    The  condition  of  the 

O'lainercial  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1858,  was 
BTs :  s-.a-going  vessels,  2S0,  of  23.000^ 
..a<er<.  813,  of  20,279}  la^ts;  tottd, 
sm?N  of  52.280  lasts  (equal  to  104,560 
II  tlii-i  tot;d  are  not  included  tl^e  vessels 
•r:  nf  St.  Petersburg,  or  of  the  i>orts  of 

and  the  Caspian  sea.  In  1850  the 
.  ial  tleet  consisted  of  1.416  vessids  of 
t»i:i*.  with  from  lO.OOOto  11,000  sailors. 
.:jd  » rade  is  carried  on  in  a  very  great 

\>y  moans  of  annual  fair.<,  of  which 
*Cijni  N'ov  iTorod  is  the  most  remarkable, 
rst  railway  in  Rus.sia  wa^*  complete-l  in 
nd  extend-  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
e-Selo  and  Pavlovsk,  two  imperiid  re^i- 
ii'sTanr  from  the  cai)ital  17  m.  A  much 
lynirtant  ri'»ad,  from  St.  Peter^bunr  to 
.was  opened  in  1851.  ami  is  398  m. 
riie  »»T]ier  railways  already  constructed 
I  St.  Peters' •irir  to  Peterhotf,  18  m.  long ; 
.  Peter-^Iairg  to  Pskov.  170  m. ;  from 
to  VI.-1'limir  (opened  in  1860) :  and  from 
to  Cz^i!>t«>cliowa  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
I  ra.,  th-.nce  prolonged  to  Cracow.  100 
•re  are  line-*  iu  the  course  of  construc- 
n  P-ikov  to  Warsaw.  462  m.  (the  2  sec- 
►ni  IViov  t )  O^trov  and  from  Ostrovto 
rj  Were  opened  in  1860,  and  the  wliole 
t  >  be  o|K:ned  by  the  end  of  WM ) ;  from 
r:r  t'»  Risa,  145  m. :  from  Most»ow  to 
•  Fei'-losia,  900  m.:  from  DQnaburg  to 
O**  in.  The  line  from  St.  Peter>burg  to 
lerg  and  direct  to  Berlin  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  course  of  1861 .  The  following  are 
the  most  important  telegraphic  lines  already 
completed :  8t.  Petersburg,  via  Koorsk  and  Kiev, 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  928  m. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Polangen,  via  Narva,  Revel,  Peman, 
Riga,  and  Libau,  663  m. ;  St.  Petersburg,  rt/i 
Xovno,  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  594  m. ;  Koorsk 
to  Simferopol,  530  m. ;  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo, 
396  m.  There  are  also  a  few  smaller  lines 
completed,  making  a  total  of  3.395  m.,  and 
many  more  lines  are  projected.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph,  across  the  continent  of  Asia, 
to  Nikolaiev  on  the  Pacific,  was  to  be  com- 
menced in  1861,  and  to  be  pushed  fom-ard  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. — ^Except  Eng- 
land and  France,  no  government  of  Europe  has 
done  so  much  as  the  Rnssian  for  establishing  a 
continuous  water  communication  bj  means  of 
canals.  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  Black 
sea  by  the  Beresina,  the  Oginski  canal,  and  the 
Dniei>er  and  Bug  systems,  and  with  the  Oas- 
pian  sea  by  the  Yishni-Yolotchok,  the  Teekh- 
vin,  and  the  Maria  systems.  The  canal  of  the 
duke  Alexander  of  Wartemberg  forms  a  con- 
nection between  the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Many  other  canals  connect  two  rivers,  as  for 
instance  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  com- 
munication with  Siberia  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  natural  water  ways.  The  Kama  and  its 
atfluents,  as  the  Ufa,  lead  close  to  the  mines  of 
the  Ural,  and  thus  expedite  the  transport  of 
the  minerals. — ^The  silver  ruble  is  established 
by  an  imperial  manifesto  of  1839  as  the  legal 
and  unalterable  metallic  unit  of  the  money  car- 
rent  in  the  empire.  Its  value  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  capital,  but 
is,  on  an  average,  equal  to  37i</.  in  English,  or 
75.4  cts  in  American  money.  A  ruble  is  dinded 
into  100  copecks.  Platinum  i)ieces  of  3  and  6 
rubles  were  coined  in  1827.  The  English  inch 
and  foot  are  generally  use<l  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  except  in  mea*«uring  timber  for  the 
export  duties.  The  sarshin  =  7  English  feet; 
1  verst  =  6CM)  sarshins.  or  1,166  yards  English. 
The  smallest  weight  is  the  zolotnik  =  6  grains; 
3  zolotniks  =  1  loth ;  32  loths  =  1  pound  (the 
Russian  pound  is  the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise) ;  40  pounds  =  1  pood ;  1  pood  = 
36  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs.  avoirdupois.  Time  contin- 
ues to  be  reckoned  in  Russia  by  the  Julian  cal- 
endar ;  yet  in  business  with  foreign  countries 
the  Russians  use  l)Oth  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
dates. — Xo  empire  of  the  world  contains  within 
its  borders  so  great  a  variety  of  nations  and 
tribes  as  Russia;  their  number  exceeds  100, 
and  they  speak  more  than  40  different  lan- 
guages. The  smaller  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
are  rapidly  being  amaliramated  with  the  ruling 
race,  the  Russians ;  but  the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  German  clement  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  Finns,  and  perhaps  some  other  na- 
tionalities, do  not  yet  give  any  indications  of 
losing  their  distinct  national  character.  The  im- 
mense migority  of  the  population  are  Slan,  in 
two  ])rincipal  divisions,  Ku>sians  and  Poles,  to 
which,  as  a  thinl,  though  much  smaller  di- 
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vision,  the  Servians  and  Slavic  BulgarianB  must 
be  added,  counting;  together  about  KXKOOO 
souls,  and  nioHtly  living  in  settlements  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  In^cwletz.  The  Russians  form 
almost  the  sole  population  of  Great  and  Little 
Russia,  and  also  preponderate  in  influence,  if 
not  in  number,  in  South  and  West  Russia  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan.  The 
Russians  are  again  subdivided  into  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians.  The  latter,  also  called 
Red  Russians,  Ruthenians,  or  Russins,  include 
a  large  portion  of  the  Cossacks,  and  inhabit 
Little  Russia  and  South  Russia,  and,  mixed  with 
Poles,  some  governments  of  West  Russia.  The 
Great  Russians  are  the  predominant  race,  and 
their  Linguage  is  used  throughout  the  empire  by 
the  government  and  the  nngoritv  of  the  nation. 
The  Poles  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland;  but  in  Lithuania,  Volhynio, 
Little  Russia,  and  White  Russia  (Smolensk,  Vi- 
tebsk, and  Mohilev).  they  are  mdnly  confined 
to  the  nobles.  Among  the  non-Slavic  nations 
the  following  arc  the  most  important:  1.  The 
I^tts  have  maintjiined  themselves  almost  pure 
in  the  lialtic  j)n>vi[ices,  opecially  in  Courland; 
while,  as  Lithuanians,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna,  (irodno,  and  Kovno,  they  have  largely 
amalgamated  with  Poles.  2.  The  Gennans 
are,  though  not  a  minority,  the  ])rcdoniinant 
race  in  the  IJaltic  ])rovinces.  They  also  have 
a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  through- 
out southern  Russia,  and  large  numbers  of 
German  M'holars,  artisans,  me<-hanics,  miners, 
military  men,  &c.,  are  found  in  the  large  cities. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  population.  3.  The  Finns,  or 
Tehuds,  have  from  the  oldest  times  o<'<>upied 
the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  and  of 
Siberiiu  and  along  the  Volga  d(>wn  to  Astra- 
khan. To  them  belong  the  Finns,  strictly  so 
called,  in  Finland,  the  Tcliuds,  the  Vo<ls,  the 
Ehths  (in  Livonia,  Enthonia,  Vitebsk,  Pskov, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  ahogether  (5:i:J,41)»)),  the 
Ervemeisets,  the  Savakots,  the  1/ors,  and 
the  Karels  (in  Archangel,  Novgorod,  Olonetz, 
St.  Petersburg.  Tambov,  Tver,  and  Jaro^lav, 
altogether  17l,r>U.S).  Some  ethnographers  in- 
clude among  the  Finns  also  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  which  Koppen  enumerates  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  Finns,  under  the  two  c«>llective 
names  Perm  races  and  Volga  races,  together 
about  l.r>(iO,(K»o  souls.  4.  Tlie  Tartar  rare  are 
ri'presented  by  the  Tartars  (in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation) in  the  Crimea,  Trans<'aucasia,  As- 
trakhan, and  W.  Siberia :  the  Xogais  on  the 
Kooban  and  I)on,  and  in  Taurida:  the  Metchc- 
riata  in  Orenburg;  the  Itashkirs  in  Orenburg 
and  Perm  ;  the  Kirgheez  in  the  kingdom  of  As- 
trakhan ;  and  the  Yak«K>tians  in  Yakootsk  and 
Yeniseisk.  5.  Tlie  Mongols  are  rt]»re«»ented  by 
the  Mongols  pr(»per  an<l  the  Ihiratians  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  the  Kalmucks  in  AMrakhan.  the  I>on 
('o»sack  country,  Cauca^^ia,  and  Sibi-ria.  6. 
Among  the  nmnerous  Caucasian  tril»es.  the 
(ieorgians  or  Grusinians,  tlie  Inieretians,  the 
MingrelianB,  and  tlie  Armenians  are  entirely 


subject  to  the  Russian  rule,  while,  amoiig  the 
mountaineers,  a  number  of  tribes  still  keep 
up  the  war  for  their  independence.  7.  The 
Persians  are  represt*nte<l  by  the  TadshecU  io 
Transcaucasia  and  the  Hokharians.  Tbe  .Kyi 
are  mo.<4t  numerous  in  Poland  and  W.  Ruahl 
Greeks  are  especially  found  in  the  cities  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and  Tcheniig«pv.  A*  U> 
social  ])osition,  the  iK)|mIation  is  di^idttl  iutoS 
clai^ses  with  here:litary  rights,  the  nobler,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  .^nd  the  country  iK.<»p!e. 
Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  dignity  und  uffi- 
cial  privileges  of  the  boyars  (see  Royae),  ud 
since  then  the  hoizoi  (princes)  have  lost  tbrir 
prerogatives  as  a  ca^te,  and  the  oflkes  of  the 
empire  are  accessible  to  all.  Peter  the  Great  in 
1722  established  a  regulation  (tchih),  wLiih  ii 
still  hi  force,  concerning  the  rank  i>i  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  dividing  them  into  14  clas6is.tht 
first  8  t)f  which  have  hereditarv  nobilitr  cod- 
ferred  on  them,  while  the  members  of  th«6 
latter  obtain  only  a  personal  nobilitv.  In  1S4S 
there  were  bhl^d'ki^  noblemen  of  hcroditarr  and 
257,84(5  of  j)er>onal  rank.  The  legal  rtrlaiieU 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  e>taMi^ 
ed  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  dated 
Ai)ril  2,  IHOl.  All  the  citizens  of  a  town  funna 
civil  comnnmity,  and  arc  divided  into  C  classci: 
1,  the  citizens  who  own  house's  and  lands;  1 
the  members  of  the  guilds  possessed  of  taxable 
capital,  of  which  there  are  U,  requiring  seTer 
ally  a  capital  of  at  least  8.0fK),  20,(.t00.  and 
50,000  rubles;  3,  the  mechanical  trades;  4,  the 
foreign  residents  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
bu»iine.-s  ;  5,  the  ofticers.  artisans,  and  s^hulan: 
and  G,  all  others.  In  1832  a  7th  chiss  of  Leno- 
rary  <"ilizens,  with  other  perstmal  ri;:hts  tod 
privileges,  was  create<l.  The  agirrogate  jK>po- 
lation  of  the  towns  amounts  to  about  t>,0«X>,cS>}. 
Tbe  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  is 
that  of  the  peasants,  numbering  al.M»ut  47.(^^- 
(KiO.  Refore  the  act  of  emancipation,  thej 
were  divided  into  0  class<'s,  viz..  free  iK\isai!t& 
])easants  under  the  special  admini>: ration  of 
tbe  cr(»wn,  antl  serfs.  The  fir>t  cla^s  inclu<l«d 
the  othuHlrorfci\  or  tVeeludders,  who  until  I>45 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  country  nol-ilitr, 
but  were  transferred  to  the  class  of  {»ea<ant« 
when  by  onler  of  the  emperor  the  title*  uf 
nobles  Were  examined.  The  second  cl:i.*s  c»'»- 
prised  the  cn»wn  peasants.  H»mo  h'«,OuO.»*.'0; 
the  domain  peasants;  the  iH^a^Jants  lie^tov«d 
on  nobles  and  merchants  in  t>onie  manu£K' 
turing  governments,  on  condition  t!<at  xiity 
should  return  to  the  crown  in  cai-e  the  man- 
ufactories Were  clo>od  ;  and  the  exile^  in  Sil«- 
ria.  The  scrf^^  numbered  about  22,0iH).iN'0.  and 
beltMiged  partly  to  the  crown  and  partly  totho 
nobles.  Kus>ian  serfdom  dates  from  hlOl.when 
by  a  ukase  they  were  deprived  of  the  riiAl 
to  move  at  will  fri»m  ma.ster  to  master.  They 
were  atta<>hed  ti»the  s<.iil,  which  they  could  not 
leave  without  the  consent  of  the  master;  th« 
hitter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  ha\  in:;  the  rt|tht 
to  dispose  of  the  serfs  with* >ut  the  land.  Their 
lot  was  greatly  ameliorated  by  ukuse*  in  1$45 
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4f(,  and  in  1857  a  nkase  was  promulgated  nnion  of  the  eastern  chnrches  with  the  Latin, 
in^  that  the  serfs  were  to  be  finally  lib-  but  on  his  return  was  arrested  and  deposed, 
within  12  years  after  settling  the  terms  Fedor  I.  in  1589  appointed  the  first  Russian 
resolved  on  between  them  and  the  pro-  patriarch,  and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dig- 
's, (^n  March  17,  1861,  an  imperial  nity  in  1593  the  recognition  of  the  4  oriental 
sto  (dated  Feb.  19),  providing  for  the  patriarchs.  The  patriarchate  was  again  abol- 
tpatioii  of  the  serfs,  was  read  in  all  the  ished  by  Peter  I.,  who  transferred  the  supreme 
ie3  of  the  empire. — The  great  m^ority  of  administration  to  the  "holy  synod,"  reserving 
babit-ints  belong  to  the  Russian  church,  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  headship  of 

in  doctrine  entirely  agrees  \iith   the  the  church.    To  a  still  higher  degree  was  the 

bmnches  of  the  Greek  church,  while  in  church  stripped  of  her  independence  under 

[stration  it  is  distinct.    Since  the  times  Catharine  IL,  the  secular  government  assmning 

er  the  Great  it  has  been  governed  by  a  all  the  property  of  the  church  and  the  educa- 

synod,"  which  is  one  of  the  supreme  tion  and  appointment  of  the  clergy.    In  point 

of  tho  empire,  but  is  dependent  on  the  of  zeal  and  activity  the  Russian  church  cannot 

>r  in  questions  of  administration,  but  not  compare  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 

ma  or  of  rite^.    The  blihops  composing  Protestant  churches.    A  Bible  society  was  or- 

\y  synwl  reside  partly  in  St.  Petersburg,  ganized  under  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  suppressed 

rtly  in  their  dioceses.    The  church  is  di-  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  has  resumed 

into  52  archiepisoopal  dioceses  or  epar-  its  operations  under  Alexander  II.,  who  is  a 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.    Foreign  mia- 

r  of  secular  clergymen  was  40.934,  of  sions  on  a  small  scale  have  been  carried  on 

5.211,  and  of  nuns  2,451 ;  of  churches  among  the  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  empire; 

(^f  monasteries  405,  and  of  nunneries  outside  of  which  only  one  missionary  station  ia 

f  parishes  30.258,  and  of  chapels  11,956 ;  to  be  found,  viz.,  at  Peking,  China,  where  the 

e^iastical  academies  5  (St.  Petersburg,  descendants  of  Russian  captives  have  remained 

IT,  Kiev,  Kasan,  and  Tomsk,  the  last  es-  faithfcd  to  the  Greek  church,  and,  according  to 

ed  in  Oct.  1S5S),  of  seminaries  48,  and  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  are  suppUed 

i»tical  schools  201,  with  1,849  teachers  by  Russia  with  priests,  who  are  changed  every 

042  i»npils.    The  lower  clergj-  are  mostly  seventh  year.    Of  late  a  number  of  members 

gnorant,  and  despised,  and  they  are  re-  of  the  highest  Russian  aristocracy,  as  Prince 

to  form  almost  a  caste.  The  govern-  Gallitzin,  Prince  Gagarin,  Count  Shnvaloff,  the 
:>f  the  present  emperor,  however,  has  princess  Bariatinski,  and  others,  have  joined  the 
t)etter  provisions  for  their  theological  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  Prince  (Sagarin 
ion.  and  established  a  central  relief  fund  (who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits)  main- 
tin^  their  salaries,  the  minimum  of  which  tains  that  there  exists  in  the  Russian  church  a 
?n  fixed  at  200  silver  rubles  ($150).    The  considerable  party  favorable  to  a  corporate 

service  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavic  union  of  the  church  with  Rome.    The  mem- 

je,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  well  bership  of  the  established  church  in  1856  was 

tand.    The  liturgy  contains,  beside  the  stated  to  be  49,159,714  souls,  exclusive  of  the 

s  common  to  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  army,  which  consists  of  577,859  men.    This 

,  si»ecial  prayers  for  every  separate  mem-  number  embraces,  however,  also  the  numerous 

the  imperial  family.     Sermons  until  re-  Greek  sects,  whose  membership  is  differently 

were  a  rare  exception  at  divine  service ;  stated  at  from  5.000,000  to  15,000,000.  (See  Raa- 

out  1840  a  movement  for  preaching  ser-  kolxies.)  The  Gregorian  Armenian  church  has 

every    Sunday  was    successfully  com-  6  eparchies  (Nakhitchevan  and  Bessarabia,  As- 

L     Every  Russian  is  obliged  to  take  the  trakhan,  Erivan,  Grusino-Imeretia,  Kavabagh, 

kent  once  a  year.  The  established  church  and  Shirvan),  of  which  5  are  tmder  archbishops 

ne  special  privileges,  as  the  ringing  of  the  and  one  is  ruled  by  a  supreme  patriarch.    The 

bells,  public  processions,  &c.    None  of  its  latter  has  his  seat  at  Etchmiadzin,  and  is  the 

»rs  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  de-  head  of  the  entire  Armenian  church,  in  the  gov- 

ition.  and  all  children  bom  of  mixed  mar-  ernment  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  synod  of 

are  claimed  for  it.   All  foreign  princesses  4  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  4  archimandrites, 

ing  into  the  imperial  family  must  likewise  all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  patriarch  and 

»  the  national  religion.     In  other  re-  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  most  celebrated 

Catholics  and  Protestants  enjoy  equal  literary  institution  ofthis  church  is  the  Lazareff 
ights  with  members  of  the  established  institute  for  oriental  languages  at  Moscow, 
t,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  the  high-  which  provides  for  the  education  of  20  youths. 
Icca  of  the  empire ;  while  unconverted  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  had  in  1856  (ex- 
I  are  a^lmitted  to  military  offices.  The  elusive  of  Poland)  2,750,000  members  of  the 
il  separation  of  the  Russian  church  from  Latin  rite,  880,000  of  the  Greek,  and  14,000  of 
in  body  of  the  Greek  church  took  place  the  Armenian.  The  Catholics  have  an  arch- 
he  fliglit  of  the  Greek  patriarch  from  bishopat  Mobile v,  and  10  bishops,  1.100  parish 
ntinople  to  Moscow  in  the  16th  century,  churches,  340  affiliated  churches,  1,464  chapels, 
shop  Isidore  of  Kiev  and  Moscow  in  1439  a  small  number  of  monasteries,  and  about  2,800 

the  council  of  Florence  to  promote  a  members  of  the  white  or  secular  clergy.    The 
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Sropertj  of  the  chnrch  was  confiscated  in  1841,  cal,  jaridicol,  and  medical.    Together  t 

1  order  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  594  professors  with  5,314  students.    Tl 

church,  and  the  clergy  are  supported  hj  the  educational  estahlishments  are :  2  lycc 

state.    Formerly  the  United  Greeks  were  very  gymnasia,  and  458  district,  1,000  pai 

numerous  in  Volhynia,  Litliuania,  and  White  primary,  654  private,  2  veterinary,  £ 

Russia ;   hut  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  Ilehrew  schools.    In  the  Caucasian  uci 

passed  in  1839  hy  the  synod  at  Polotzk,  a  Caucasian  countries  tlicre  were  mnon^ 

population  of  ahout  2,000,000  souls  was,  not  11  Mohammedan  schools,  7  of  Shceali 

without  many  protests,  separated  from  the  of  Soonnees,  with  586  pupils.    A  nui: 

communion  of  Kome,  and  united  with  the  literary  establishments  belong  to  otbt-r 

established  church.    The  Lutheran  church  (ex-  nients  of  the  state  ministry ;  anum^  tl 

elusive  of  Finland,  which  is  entirely  Lutheran,  12  institutions  dependent  on  the  niiuUtv 

and  Poland)  is  divided  into  6  consistorial  dis-  navy,  a  law  school,  a  polytechnic  i-c 

tricta,  viz. :   St.  Petersburg,  extending  to  the  commercial  academy,  3  navigation  Sil 

south  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  227,103  souls;  Mos-  school  of  engineers,  a  mining  school,  10 

cow,  embracing  the  whole  eastern  i>ortion  as  and  64  primary  mining  schools,  and  an  i 

far  as  Siberia,  146,138;  Courland,  490,000;  Li-  for  oriental  languages.    The  study  of 

Tonia,  635,000 ;  Esthonia,  297,361 ;  and  the  isl-  languages  has  been  cultivated  of  late  u 

and  of  Oesel,  34,406.    Southern  Russia  had  cial  zeal,  and  no  other  university  of  Eur 

90,739  Lutherans.    The  general  consistory  has  so  many  active  professors  of  A^iatic  la: 

its  seat  at  St.  Petersburg ;  its  vice-president  has  as  that  of  Kasan.    The  aggregate  numb 

the  honorary  title  of  bishop;  the  president  is  a  schools  in  the  entire  empire  (including 

layman.  A  Lutheran  theological  faculty  is  con-  and  Finland)  in  1856  was  8,2*27,  with 

nected  with  tlie  university  of  Dorjmt.  The  Re-  scholars,  of  which  almost  J  belong  to 

formed  denomination  have  about  30  churches.  On  an  average,  there  is  1  scholar  to  Ko 

mostly  in  Lithuania,  where  they  are  organized  ants. — Ilussia  possesses  42  public  libra: 

into  a  synod.    The  scattered  Reformed  congrc-  largest  of  which,  at  St.  Petersburg,  lias 

gations  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under  volumes,  2S,536  manuscripts,  and  65. 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  gravings.     The  number  of  learned  s<h- 

The  Meimonites,  whose  number  has  of  late  13,  among  which  are  the  imperial  acac 

largely  increased  by  immigration,  claim  a  po])u-  scieiices,    the    archwological    comn:itt 

lation  of  about  28,000.    The  Moravians  have  Russian    geographical  B<jciety   at   St. 

266  societies  and  64,2^5  members.  Of  the  non-  burg,  and  the  historical  society  at   3 

Christian  population,  the  Jews  have  345  syna-  The  number  of  books  printed   in   t\u 

gognes,  4,935  rabbis,  readers,  and  teachers,  and  empire  amounted  in  1849  to  917,  ai.d 

1,250,000  souls ;  the  Mohammedans  ( l>oth  Soon-  to  1,<»26  ;  the  number  of  journals  and 

nees  and  Shce;dis)  4,718  mosques,  7,924  muftis,  cals  issued  in  1859  was  204. — The  ^ovt 

mollahs,  and  teachers,  and  2,750,000  souls;  and  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 

of  pagans  there  are  still  (exclu.^'ive  of  the  new  peror  has  the  title  mm'/Jirzfutz  or  aut« 

territoryontheAmoor)about.400,000,  with  41^0  all  the  RusMas,  czar  of  Poland,  jrrand  « 

places  of  worship,  and 4,718  priests.    The  most  Finland,  tzv.    According  to  a  law  *.f  1 

uumerousof  the  pagans  are  the  Buddhists,  with  crown  was  hereditary  by  the  right  ot 

880  places  of  worship,  4,400  priests,  and  about  geniture,  and  with  preference  of  ti.e  i 

200,000  souls. — The  cause  of  public  education  scendants;  but  Nicholas  changed  this  ! 

was  first  eflcctively  promoted  by  Peter  the  excluded  females  altogether.    Thcdiili! 

Great,  who  introduced  European  civilization  marriage  not  recognized  by  the  empt 

among  the  noble  families.  Catharine  II.  founded  excluded  from  the  succession.     The  he: 

many  towns,  schools  and  literary  institutions,  grand  prince  becomes  of  full  age  at  16, 

Alexander  I.  made  great  efforts  in  belnJf  of  the  other  grand  princes  at  18.   AVith  regard 

people  of  the  country,  and  tried  to  establish  a  land,  the  emperor  is  bound  by  the  act  i 

complete  sy>tem   of    public   education.     The  poration  of  1809,  which  secures  to  thi 

principal  departments  of  education,  with  the  try  certain  privileges.    The  highest  n 

exception  of  the  military  schools,  are  under  tivo  body  of  the  empire  is  the  imi>erlttl 

the  su|K'nntendence  of  the  ministry  of  national  generally  presided  over  by  the  emper 

enlightenment  and  i)ublic  instruction,  establish-  helf ;  it  consists  of  the  ininiMers,  and  su< 

ed  in  1802.   The  empire  (excepting  Poland  and  functionaries  as  the  emi>eror  may  ap]M 

Finland)  is  divided  into  1(  circles  of  instruction,  is  divided  into  6  departments,  for  leg 

viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  uflairs, 

Kasan,  Odessa,  I)orpat,  Siberiii,  the  Caucasus,  litical  economy,  and  for  the  afiairs  of 

and  Wilna,  each  of  which  is  under  the  super-  Each  department  has  its  own  presid 

intendence  of  a  curator.     In  1859  there  were  secretary.    Next  in  importance  among 

6  universities,  at  St.  IVter>burg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  tral  boards  of  the  emj»ire  is  the  direct] 

Kasan,  Kharkov,  and  I>orpal.     The  last  named  ate,  created  in  1711  by  Peter  the  Cireat 

is  the  only  one  which  has  a  theological  faculty;  is  charged  with  the  promulgation  and 

the  other   univer-^ities   hiive  only  4   faculties,  tion  of  the  laws,  and  forms  the  Mipn*n 

viz.:  historico-philologicaljphybico-mathemuti-  of  cas.xitit»n;  the  numl>er  ttf  members  i] 


r  «sKed  ISO.  The  senate  is  mbdi- 
lo  10  s«<-tioQs,  5  of  vbich  hare  their 
i.  Pi-t«r»barg,  3  at  Moscow,  and  2  at 
Tie  third  central  board  ia  the  holj 
hich  ha.-!  jurisdiction  orcr  the  atfaira 
!a-^ia3  stiite  church ;  a  section  ot'  it 
«at  at  JJoscow.  The  state  minietrv 
<jf  14  minivers.  Bomc  of  whom  are  as- 
r  an  adjunct  minister,  and  of  3  di- 
^□rral.  The  10  minister-'  are :  for 
kdairs  and  ?tate  archives,  war.  marine 

.  p-jpdar  enlig-btemnent,  finances  and 
e  '!oma:n«  of  llie  empire,  jnstice,  the 
bc>n$eh(>ld.  and  the  apaoagea.  The 
;  are  the  3  general  directions;  control 
Dpir«.  po^ts.  and  land  and  water  com- 
'•a?.  There  are.  further,  a  state  minis- 
'>!ADd.  who  takea  part  in  the  meetinga 
lini^tera,  and  a  secKtarr  of  state  for 
— En^jia  has  various  kinds  of  jnrisdic- 
).A3  mmucipal  iribnnalsfor  the  towns, 
tice*  for  the  conntrv.  and  special  tri- 
T  the  nobilitr  and  fur  the  Jews.  The 
I'viaces  have  courts  of  the  first  iti^tunce 
owR.  The  coarts  of  second  instance 
:it^;ed  alike  thronzboat  the  empire; 
api'.iil  of  everr  ^vemment  has  a  court 
J.  The  directing  senate  fitrm?  the 
ndicial  conn.  Since  1833  Russia  has 
lutninons  code,  which,  in  42.198  ani- 
t.-J.i<  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  or 
^  i<<ued  bv  the  ditferent  entiterors 
;■*  i!  iwnwarj,  and  forms  16  volumes. 
h  :  cnaltr  is  now  limited  to  I&e  crime 


of  high  treason ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  replaced 
bj  forced  labor  in  Siberia,  connected  with  ciril 
dt^ath  and  separation  from  the  familv.  The 
knout  is  r^arded  as  a  peuall;  of  infaqif,  and 
is  alwavs  followed  by  cxilo  to  Siberia;  other 
kinds  of  corporal  punishment  are  the  cal^o'- 
nine-lails  and  running  the  gaontlet,  which  is 
practised  in  the  armv-  alone.  The  crimloal 
statistics  of  1S5G  embraced  283,229  criminal, 
civil,  and  police  cases;  of  these  £7,130  were 
convicted,  63,000  pardoned  by  manifests,  89,- 
656  acquitted,  1,574  sentenced  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  157  eentenccd  to  the  settlements  In 
Transcauca^a.  and  8.839  to  Siberia.  AmonK 
the  above  were  1,134  coses  of  murder,  280  uf 
arson,  73  of  highway  robbery.  8.049  of  tbeft 
and  robbcrv.  743ofbarplarr,  101  of  false  coin- 
ing, and  126  offences  against  religion.  The 
cases  of  mnrder  average  about  1,000  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  the  average  number  of  sniddea. 
— The  Bossian  army  was  organized  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  civilized  coantries  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever. j>rincipoIly  to  the  emperors  Alexander  L 
and  N  icholas  that  the  army  is  indebted  for  the 
efficient  organization,  discipline,  and  powerfor 
which  it  is  now  disting&ished.  It  is  divided 
into  the  regular  and  the  irregular  army,  and 
the  army  of  the  Concasus.  The  regular  armj 
is  divided  into  9  corpi  tTarmif,  and  each  <vw 
fTa  rmit  into  3  divisions  of  infantry,  1  or  S  oi- 
risions  of  cavalry,  with  some  brigi^es  of  artil* 
lery  and  battalions  of  chassenrs.  The  following 
table  gives  a  complete  view  of  all  the  divinons 
and  the  present  strength  of  the  armr : 
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le  above.  Bussia  has  a  formidable  force  artisans.  The  levies  are  usually  in  tlic  pro- 
liar  troop*,  consisting  of  upward  of  portion  of  5  or  6  to  every  1,000  soul-i  in  time  of 
rn  in  garrison,  above  I'Xt.OOO  veterans,  jieace.  but  of  conrse  much  bt^rer  in  time  of 
rnit-ackf  and  the  colonized  regiment',  war;  and  during  the  eastern  war  ihev  amounted 
IT  about  I30.<>00  men.  The  real  force  ti)  13  to  every  I.OOO  inhabitants  in'lS  povem- 
Ina-ian  army  can  be  raised  to  about  menls.  Accord! nc  to  a  manifesto  of  1^34  no 
t  men.  As  magistrates,  clergymen,  levy  i*  to  take  place  simnliancously  in  all  gov- 
W,  and  students  are  exempt  from  emments  of  the  empire.  The  nobles  have  to 
service,  the  army  is  recmiie'l  almost  furnish  a  number  of  serfs  as  their  quota  of  re- 
ly from  the  classes  of  peasAnis  and  cruiia,  and  to  eqnip  them  at  their  own  cost. 
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The  prescribed  term  of  service  is  20  years,  yet 
it  is  common  to  dismiss  tbos^e  who  have  served 
15  years  on  furlough.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
is  less  than  in  any  other  state.  Good  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  sick  and  the  invalid. 
There  are  9  large  and  23  small  military  hos- 
pitals, 6  houses  of  invalids,  and  a  military  or- 
phan house  at  St.  Petersburg. — The  naval  force 
of  Russia  is  considerable.  In  1859  the  following 
vessels  wore  atloat :  in  the  Baltic  sea,  9  ships 
of  the  line,  0  screw  frigates,  10  sloops  of  war,  6 
clippers,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  2  brigs,  5 
schooners,  1  tender,  8  yachts,  C  trans|)orLs,  4 
pilot  boats,  19  small  steamers,  and  75  screw 
gun  boats ;  in  the  "White  sea,  1  brig,  1  schoon- 
er, 1  transport,  and  3  small  steamers;  hi  the 
Caspian  sea,  7  schooners,  1  transport,  and  9 
small  steamers ;  in  the  Bhick  sea,  6  screw  sloops 
of  war,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  16  schooners,  4 
transports,  1  pilot  boat,  and  5  small  steamers ; 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  3  schooners,  2  transports, 
and  5  small  steamers.  In  general  the  lleet  is 
divided  as  follows: 
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Of  smaller  shore  boats,  such  as  barks,  gun  boats, 
cutters,  <S:c.,  there  were  in  the  Baltic  sea  2(>2, 
in  the  White  sea  7,  in  the  Caspian  sea  17,  in  the 
Black  sea  9,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  G ;  total,  301. 
The  naval  staff  consists  of  10  admirals,  30  vice 
admirals,  39  rear  admirals.  111  tirst  captains, 
95  second  captains,  257  lieutenant  ca]>tains,  ()07 
lieutenants,  and  396  midshipmen.  There  are 
boards  of  marine  artillery  (281  officers),  fleet 
pilots  (663),  fleet  engineers  (125),  mechanical 
engineers  (86),  and  engineers  (123).  The  total 
number  of  seamen  may  be  computed  at  38,000. 
The  entire  marine  department  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  minister  assisted  by  a  col- 
league and  an  admiralty  council.  The  great 
naval  stations  are  Cronstadt  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  Sebastopol  in  the  Black  sea. — The 
finances  of  the  empire  greatly  suffered  during 
the  agitated  times  of  Alexander  I.,  but  improved 
again  under  the  able  administration  of  Count 
Kankrin.  Most  topics  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  exjienditures  are  involved  in 
deep  mystery,  as  the  government  publishes 
only  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
domains.  In  1852,  a<*c<>rding  to  Baron  vt)n  Ke- 
den,  the  revenues  (in  rubles)  were  derived 
from  the  following  sources: 

Domains  forcntA,  roval  duos  and  monopolii'^: 

I>ir«ct  iirojKTtjr  of  the  crown ST.riflit.^tOO 

ProfMTt y  of  tbo  a|ianaj;i'S .H.r>4.'>,(iiN) 

Mini's  ftinndorios  *c.' 8<>,.V)0.000 

Contrlbuttons  itoid  in  natural  pro- 
ducts.    2n.sn«.Ano 

Contribntionii  iiald  in  c«»ln 11.«»sfi.J>ftO 

Kojal  dues  <H»>riU  T.SUOU,UOU). . . .  10:i,iK)l,10i>— 305,937,000 

Direct  taxes : 

C^ttMlontaz 19.SM.000 


Ro«di S.0M.000 

Patents  pasAporta,  Ac 7JSO(t,(M-^  »;mm 

Indirect  taxes: 

CusUim* 81,000,000 

Beet  sugar 4SOM0 

Patents,  diplomas,  and  stamps. . . .  S,900i,OW>—  SS.CMIM 

Various  sources ClSulM 

Total STMTlllv 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  same  tn- 
thority,  were  in  1852  as  follows: 

IIou5>eLold  of  the  cmi>eror  and    the   imperial 

family lO.W.l!* 

X™/  ;-<ntln.c.«fpc«. .;     J^2S5 

Debt snr 4v  «m 

Other  expenditures lHl9(i«0i 

Total 873tSS5.hll 

In  1856  the  revenue  from  the  crown  dunuiitf 
amounted  to  45,412,886  rubles.  The  piilBc 
debt,  Jan.  1,  1858  and  1859,  stood  as  foUov^: 

1.  Temporary  debt:  IWS  lUi. 
Old  Dutch  loan  I  ,.„.  ,  fl„,.  ^  (      80,6n.X«00        Jt.iM  >« 
oj       u        »    ^  Dutch  norins{      ifi^Tfipod)         KVK  — 

Interior  dvbt rubles     15l;UK^lI3       IH''^^*-* 

2.  PcriK'tual  dcbi: 

Kxterual  and  interior  . . .  rubles     3C«.222..V»«      VAU: «•» 
Uailroad  loon £  sterling        4,7aii,0UU  i.CM,M 

Total  of  consolidatefl  debt,  ru-  51  *,!»M,OOT  515.?».WS 

Treasury  notes  beariujr  intere.vt  .  90,000.000  9fi.(kiKW 

NoU'S  of  credit  without  inten>bt .  T2:\29T,0Ci6  6M.4t%7H 

l»a\vnbrokcrb*  loan JHO.f  00.000  M^CO-IW 

Total l.C6S,ai.018    lJKi,4iiM 

rr<:ni  thin  urv  to  be  dfductvd  the 
1  ilb  (>f  exehaii^e  and  the  ca|>- 
ital  of  the  eonimisftion  for  the 
liquidation'  of  the  public  debt, 
about 146,000.000      115,flO0.W 

Btdancc 1,617.631.018    l,4>,4»i.^ 

For  iuterent  and  redemption ....       87,49^,996        tS,77C.4» 

— The  ancient  history  of  Russia  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  Greek  and  Kuman  wri- 
ters mention  the  Scythians  and  the  Sarmati;:rj 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  va>t  and  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  north,  especially  of  the  countrr 
between  the  Don  and  the  l)niej)er,  a  de^'rij*- 
tion  of  which  is  given  by  Herodotus.  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  state  that  the  Koxolani,  aScythiin 
tribe,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of  ^^^t^• 
tianus  was  ruled  by  kings,  inhabited  on  the 
Don,  to  the  west  of  the  Alanl  the  aonthem 
districts  of  in(xiern  Russia.  The  (i reeks  enter- 
ed into  commercial  relations  with  them,  airf 
establi>hed  some  colonies  in  their  terriiorj. 
l)uriTig  the  migration  of  nations,  Russia  witDi.'*- 
ed  the  movements  of  hordes  of  Alani,  Hcdn 
Avari.  an<l  Bulgarians.  Soon  after  the  nan.* 
of  the  Shivi  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  ract. 
ncr-ordini;  to  the  general  opinion  of  historians 
identical  with  the  Samiatians,  and  believed  to 
have  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  upper 
Volga.  They  founded  the  towns  of  NoTpi»rcd 
and  Kiev,  bt^th  of  which  became  the  capitids  of 
independent  Slavic  empires.  Alter  a  liutorr  of 
about  100  years,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  lb* 
empire  of"  Novgorod,  of  unknown  extent.  anJ 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  Finns  or 
Tchuds,  appears  struggling  against  thoinva*ion 
of  the  Varangians,  a  tribe  of  northmon.  »ho 
succeeded  in  making  both  the  Slavi  rnd  th* 
flnns  tributary.    For  a  time  the  Slavi  threw 
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off  the  Toko  of  the  Varangians;  hat  sinking  into  In  a  war  which  arose  hetween  the  8  hrothera, 
anarchy  and  feeling  themselves  unahle  to  cope  Oleg  was  slain  and  Vladimir  fled,  and  the  whole 
with  internal  and  external  foes,  they,  together  empire  was  reunited  under  Taropolk ;  hnt  in  980 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  Finnisli  tribes,  in-  Vladimir  returned  with  the  Varangians,  con- 
vited  Uurik,  the  prince  of  the  Russians,  a  tribe  quered  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  and,  having  nut  his 
of  I  or  kindred  to)  the  Varangians,  to  Novgo-  brother  to  death,  became  the  ruler  of  all  Rus- 
rod,  wliere  he  arrived  in  861,  with  his  brothers  sia.  Vladimir  (died  1015),  surnamed  the  Great, 
Sindf  and  Truvor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  on  account  of  the  great  benefits  he  conferred 
the  »n*eat  Russian  empire.    In  a  short  time  all  on  the  empire,  expelled  the  Varangians,  con- 
tbe  three  races,  Slavi,  Finns,  and  Russians,  quere<l  Galicia  and  Lithuania,  and  made  Livo- 
thoroughly  amtdgamated  into  one  people,  which  nia  tributary.    Ho  ut  first  persecuted  Christian- 
retained  tiie  name  of  Russians,  but  the  language  ity ;  but  having  examined  the  doctrines  of  Ju- 
and  customs  of  the  Slavi.    Rurik  introduced  a  daism,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Catholic  and 
kind  of  patriarchal  constitution,  which  author-  Greek  churches,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
ized  the  prince  to  bestow  on  younger  members  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
of  the  family  separate  principalities,  the  grand  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Constant!- 
dake  of  Kiev  being  their  lord  paramount.  Thus,  nople,  and  was  baptized  in  988  on  the  day  of 
ihe  tm-o  brothers  of  Rurik  were  princes  of  two  his  wedding.    In  989  he  ordered  the  introduo- 
of  the  tribes  of  the  new  empire ;   but  dying  tion  of  Christianity  into  the  entire  empire,  es- 
childless,  their  territories  were  reunited  with  tablished  churches  and  schools,  and  founded  a 
tlie  dominions  of  Rurik.    The  empire  during  number  of  new  towns.    He  divided  the  empire 
Us  TuiiZTi  extended  southward  as  far  as  the  among  his  12  sons,  who  even  before  the  death 
D&na.  including  the  modern  governments  of  of  the  father  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war,  in 
Riga.  Revel,  Polotzk,  Pskov,  St.  Petersburg,  which  at  length  Svatopolk  I.,  a  son  of  Vladi- 
XovgonKl,  Kostroma,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Via-  mir*s  brother  Yaropolk  I.,  but  adopted  by  Vla- 
dimir, and  Vologda.    Two  other  chieftains  of  dimir,  possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  after 
the  Varangians,  Oskold  and  Dir,  went  in  805  to  having  murdered  3  of  his  brothers.    Another 
the  aid  of  another  Slaric  tribe  on  the  Dnieper,  brother,  Yaroslav,  allied  himself  with  the  em- 
who  were  oppressed  by  the  Khazars,  conquered  peror  Henry  II.  of  Germany  against  Svatopolk, 
the  lattor,  and  made  their  capital,  Kiev,  the  seat  and  the  father- in-hiw  of  the  latter.  King  Bolea- 
of  a  second  Slavo-Russian  empire,  de]>endent-on  las  of  Poland.     The  war  lasted  until  1019, 
the  empire  of  Novgorod.    Rurik  died  in  879,  when  the   3  days*  battle  on  the  Alma  decid- 
having  lefl  the  empire,  not  to  his  minor  son  ed  in  favor  of  Yaroslav,  and  Svatopolk  died 
I:ft)r.  who  was  only  4  years  old,  but  to  his  on  his  flight  in  Poland.     Yaroslav  (1019-'54) 
ciiusin  Oleg.  a  brave  soldier,  great  conqueror,  for  some  time  was  solo  ruler ;  but  in  a  war 
and  wise  ruler.    Oleg  (879-912)  conquered  the  against  his  brother  Mstislav,  prince  of  Tmutara- 
tmpire  of  Kiev  and  united  it  with  his  own,  kan  (who  in  1016  had  destroyed  the  empire  of 
van.inished  the  Khazars,  drove  the  Magyars  out  the  Khazars  in  Taurida,  and  in  1022  subdued 
uf  the  borders  of  Russia  into  the  country  now  the  Circassians),   he  was  routed  in  1024  in 
occupied  by  them,  and  made  an  expedition  by  the  battle  at  Listven,  and  had  to  purchase 
iea  (with  2,000  vessels)  and  land  against  the  peace  by  ceding  to  his  brother  one  half  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom  in  911  he  empire.     After  the  death  of  Mstislav,  however, 
forced  into  an  advantageous  peace.     Igor,  the  in  1036,  the  entire  empire  became  once  more 
son  of  Rurik  (912-'45),  put  down  an  insurrec-  united  under  Yaroslav.     By  a  number  of  suc- 
tion of  the  Dervians,  conquered  the  Petchenegs  cessful  wars  he  considerably  enlarged  the  terri- 
who  lived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  from  tory  of  the  empire,  and  like  his  father  intro- 
the  Danube  to  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper,  made  duced  many  useful  reforms.     Ho  encouraged 
tn  unsuccessful  war  against  the  emperor  of  literature  by  causing  the  translation  of  many 
Constantinople  in  941,  and  was  slain  in  a  sec-  Greek  works  into  Slavic,  built  churches  and 
ood  var  against  the  Dervians.     During  the  schools,  increased  the  number  of  towns,  peo- 
minority  of  his  son  Svatoslav  (945-72),  his  pled  many  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  ordered 
widow,  the  celebrated  Olga,  held  the  reins  of  the  compilation  of  the   first   Russian    code, 
irovemment  with  wisdom  and  energy.    During  Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  tho 
ter  reign  Christianity  began  to  spread  in  Kiev,  kings  of  Norway,  France,  and   Hungary.    A 
and  Olga  herself  was  baptized  in  955  at  Con-  few  days  before  his  death  he  divided  t!ic  em- 
»tintinople,  adopting  on  that  occasion  the  name  pire  among  his  4  sons,  with  the  provision,  how- 
•if  Helen.    Her  son  Svatoslav,  who  remained  a  ever,  that  the  3  younger  ones  should  obey  the 
ptzan,  won  new  victories  over  the  Khazars,  eldest  brotlier  Izaslav,  to  whom  he  gave  Kiev 
Mibdued  the  Bulgarians  and  Petchenegs,  and  and   Novgorod.    But   this    provision    proved 
»is  shiin  in  972  by  the    latter,   while    re-  of  little  avail ;  the  4  divisions  of  the  empire 
tirning  through  their  territory  from  a  war  were  again  subdivided,  and  tlie  Russian  mon- 
azaiDi<t  Constantinople.    He  had  extended  the  archy  was  changed  into  a  c<;nfederacy.    The 
jwrders  of  the  empire  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  power  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  a  never 
in  070  divided  it  among  his  3  sons,  giving  Kiev  ceasing  internal  war,  and  large  territories  in 
t*)  Yaropolk  I.  (972-'80),  the  country  of  the  western  Russia  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
I>«n'ians  to  Oleg,  and  Novgorod  to  Vladimir.  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Danes,  the  Teutonic  knights, 
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and  others.  At  homo  poverty  and  barbarity  rule  the  prosperity  of  Rnssia  would  have  re- 
took the  place  of  the  civilizatiou  which  had  so  turned  but  for  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  tiie 
hopefully  dawned  durinj^  the  reigns  of  Vludi-  **  black  death,"  which  ravaged  the  entire  cm- 
mir  and  Yuroslav.  Yet  many  important  cities  jiire,  and  to  which  the  prince  himself  succumb- 
were  founded  during  this  period,  as  Moscow  in  ed.  Demetrius  (Russian,  Dmitri)  111.  (1359 
1147;  and  Kiev  and  Novgorod  took  their  place  -'02),  before  prince  of  Susdal,  and  I)enu-triGi 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  cit-  1\'.  (1363-'Sl»),  a  grandeK>n  of  Ivan  II.,  were 
ies  of  Europe.  The  calamity  of  civil  war  both  ajjpointed  grand  princes  by  the  MonguU 
was  soon  followed  by  one  still  greater.  From  Tlie  latter  conceived  the  i»lan  of  Kliakingoiftbe 
eastern  Asia  innumerable  hordes  of  Mongols  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  and  carefidly  trained  a 
under  (lenghisKlian  and  his  sons  advanced  to-  grand  army  for  this  purjiose.  He  routed  thcxn 
wai-d  Russia.  The  princes  of  Kiev,  Volhynia,  in  1378,  and  again  in  1380  on  the  Don  (hviK>e 
and  several  others  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  his  surname  Donskoi),  where  lOO.UOO  Man- 
arresttheircourse,  being  totally  routed  in  a  bat-  gols  are  reported  to  have  been  elaiu.  Rutin 
tie  on  the  Kalka,  in  the  government  of  Ekate-  13^1  they  again  returned,  burmd  Vladlzuir 
rinoslav.  The  \ictors  did  not  follow  up  their  and  Mcscow,  and  ^lew  in  the  latter  city  aluM 
advantage,  but  returned  eastward  to  wage  war  24.000  inhabitants.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to 
against  the  nations  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  j)urcliaso  i)eace  by  heavy  .<iacritices,  after  which 
Russians  believed  them  to  bo  a  special  scourge  lie  took  revenge  of  the  Russian  princes,  to 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  wrath  of  (lod.  The  whose  defection  ho  owed  his  last  defeat,  aiid 
•  danger  from  abroad  did  not  however  cure  the  all  of  them  save  the  i)rince  of  Tvtr  were  >ub- 
internal  dissensions.  Internecine  war  recom-  jectcd  to  his  rule.  Under  his  reign  silver 
menced,  and  famiiie,  pestilence,  earthquake,  cohis  and  firearms  were  fi>r  the  first  time  intro- 
and  other  horrors  completed  the  dismay  of  the  duced  into  Russia,  and  the  Pennians.  with 
inhabitants.     In  1230  30,0(»0  men  died  of  the  their  i>rince  Stephen,  were  converted  to  Chris- 

flague  in  Smolensk,  and  42,000  in  Novgorod,  tianity.     The  power  of  the  grand  princi]»alitT 

n  1231  the  Mongols  returned  under  Hatu,  and  of  Mos<'ow  was  greatly  incre:ised  during  iLe 

in  1238  the  grand  ])rince  Yurgo  (George)  II.  reign  of  Basil  11.  ( 138l>-1425)  by  the  incorpora- 

was  routed  by  them  on  the  Sita  and  slain.  Many  tion  of  Nijni  No\gorod  and  Susdal.  and  r.mUr 

towns  and  villages  were  then  sa<ke(l,  and  far  Basil  III.  (14-5-'<;2j  by  the  incorporation  of 

and  wide  the  soil  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  Ilalicz,  Mozhaisk,  and  Rorovsk.      During  the 

murdered  inhabitants.     Only  the  j»riests  and  reign  of  the  latter  the  metroj>olitan  Isidore  of 

their  families  were  spared.     Russia  remained  Kiev  to«»k  part  in  the  general  council  of  Flor- 

for  upward  of  200  years  (until  14«'»2)  under  the  ence  (1438),  and  subscribed  to  the  act  of  uuion 

power  or  at  least  the  intluence  of  the  Mongols,  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  churches:  but  Basil 

The  gran<l  princes  had  to  ]»ay  tribute  to  the  disaj)proved  this  step,  and  ordered  Uidiire  to 

Mongols;  and  though  many  of  them  gained  be   thrown    into   pris<»n,   whence   after  .^  mo 

some   victories  over  the  Asiatic    barbarians,  years  he  ewajjcd  into  Italy.     A  new  periml  in 

they  did  not  su<'cee<l  in  restoring  the  indepen-  the  hi>tory  of  Russia  begins  with  its  ei:tire  <]e- 

dence  and  greatness  of  Russia.     Under  Yaro-  liverance  from  the  rule  and  intluence  of  tie 

slav  II.  (123S-*47)  Kiev  was  wholly  destroyed,  Mongols  through  Ivan  III.,  surniimed  the  ilreal 

and  its  former  glory  and  greatness  departed  fi>r  (1402-150;")).     Having  strengthened  his  yxiwrr 

ever.     Alexander  Nevskoi  (died  12«53>,  at  first  1)V  a  victorv  over  the  khan  of  Kasan.  wlmm  he 

prince  of  Novgorod,  which  state  had  remained  made  tributary  in  1401»,  and  by  the  c«•n♦il]c^t 

almost  independent  of  the  Mongols,  and  after-  and  annexation  of  Novgorod.  IVnn,  :.nd  INkov. 

ward  grand  prince  of  Kiev,  in  1241  won  signal  he  de<'lared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  M*  n> 

victories  over  the  Swedes,  Livonians,  and  Lith-  gols   that  Rus.Ma  would  hencef<»rih    cease  !<» 

uanians  on   the   Neva   (henco   his    Mirnanie).  pay   them    tribute,   and   successfully    rtH'-tid 

Under  Yam^hiv  HI.   (12r)3-'72)  the   (icnoese  their  renewed  invasion.     He  then  c»»n«imrtd 

founded  Katla  and  the  powerful  city  of  Crimea  and  annexed  several  ni<ire  Russian  ]»rinfipali- 

(now  adccave<l  hamlet  ton  theiK-ninsula  which  ties,  as  Tver  in  14Hr»,  Kasan  in  14^0,  the  tirri- 

afterward  received  the  sjime  name.     Alexander  torv  of  the  Vodvakians  in  1487,  and  a  part  ff 

II.  ( l:{2r»-'S)  lust  White  Kusmu  in  a  war  again>t  Siberia  in  140tK  But  in  a  war  against  the  UthcA- 

the  I-ithuMnians.    A  better  era c«»nimence<l  with  nians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Teutonie  kiii^'htx 

Ivan  (.lohn)  1.  Kalit a  (/.('.,  the  rursi.%  on  account  he  was  in   loOl  t«>tally  routed  on  the  Siritia, 

of  his  bencvi»Ience>.  j»rince  of  Mt>scow  (1328-  and  wtLS  compelled  to  ct>nclude  a  tri:ce  lor  ft 

'40).     The  khan  of  the  Mongols  ap|)ointed  him  years,  and  a  little  later  a  peace  for  ."»o  ye.-ir*. 

grand  prince,  and  thi>  dignity  henceforth  re-  He  was  married  to  Sophia,  a  princess  of  the  late 

mained  with  Mum-uw.     He  united  Tver  with  imi)erial  house  of  Constantinople.  an»l,  to  vx- 

Mosoow,  embiili^hed  the  city  with  numy  new  pre^s  his  rights  as  a  bluod  relation  «if  the  im- 

churches,  and  ccninicnced  in   13o'.i  the  recon-  nerial  family,  adopted  a  doubIe-hea(hd<.aglefT 

struction  of  the   Kremlin.     S«ane  time  before  his  cMMitcheon.     He  impri»ved  the  law«..  rigu- 

his  <leath  he  retired  into  a  convent  and  dietl  as  lated  the  pnlilic  taxes,  and  wa-*  the  tTM  *h»» 

a  monk.     Hi^  son  Simeon  I.  the  Trnnd  (13(0-  a^Minied  the  title  (»t'autoerat  of  all  the  KiiSf»ii.!s 

V/3)  was  the  tir^t  wIjo  called  himself  the  grand  His  gifted  son  Ivan,  nuirried  to  Helen,  a  dautfh- 

prmvc  vf  all  Rus»ia,  and  under  his  vigorous  ter  of  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  died  long  bvfure 
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ber  (1490),  leaving  a  son  Demetrinst,  to  and  his  cruelties.  Foil  of  repentance  and  de- 
the  intriguing  mother  endeavored  to  spair,  he  soon  after  intended  to  abdicate  and 
iie  succession.  She  persuaded  the  aged  retire  into  a  convent,  but  died  before  this  de- 
prince  that  his  (second)  wife  Sophia  sign  could  be  executed  (1584).  His  son  Fedor 
r  son  Basil  were  plotting  against  his  I.  (1584-'98)  was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and, 
he  >cbeme  for  a  while  was  successful ;  according  to  an  order  of  his  father,  was  as- 
supjx'sed  participants  in  the  conspiracy  sisted  in  the  government  by  4  boyars  and  a 
rut'ly  punished,  and  Demetrius  was  state  council  of  31  members.  In  1588  tho 
da-  heir  api)arent  in  1498.  But  soon  brother-in-law  of  Fedor,  Boris  Fedorovitch 
rd  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  Helen  Godunoff,  a  man  of  great  talents  but  iiomoder- 
«on  were  imprisoned,  and  Basil  crowned  ate  ambition,  obtained  tho  solo  control  of  state 
as  jrand  prince  of  Novgorod  and  Ps-kov.  affairs.  He  secured  Siberia  to  Russia  by  the  es- 
he  reijm  of  Basil  IV.  (1505-'33),  the  last  tablishment  of  new  colonies,  as  Turinsk  (1586), 
iepondent  principality  ceased  by  tLo  Tobolsk  (1588),  and  others.  Aspiring  hhusclf  to 
icorjH^ration  of  Pskov  in  1510  and  the  throne,  many  of  his  rivals  and  several  mem- 
ia  1517.  Tlie  hereditary  war  of  the  hers  of  the  imperial  family  were  put  out  of  the 
s  a;^;iin>t  Dthuania  was  carried  on  by  way  by  moans  of  exile  or  poison.  Fedor  himself 
ith  v:irying  success;  but  the  Tartars  is  believed  to  have  died  of  poison,  and  with  him 
in  were  c»>mpletely  routed  in  1524  and  the  house  of  Rurik  became  extinct.  Boris 
id  made  tributary.  At  his  death  his  Godunoff  attained  his  ambitious  end,  and  was 
.n  IV.  (1533-*S4)  was  only  3  years  old,  called  by  the  boyars  to  the  throne.  He  estab- 
inz  liis  minority  the  empire  was  a  prey  lished  serfdom,  but  his  reign  was  in  many  re- 
t  caba!:?  and  internal  war,  which  did  spects  beneficent ;  law  was  impartially  admin- 

aiitil  1545,  when  Ivan,  being  14  years  istcred,    arts    and    trades   encouraged,  many 

zed  himself  the  reins  of  government,  intelligent  foreigners  called  into  the  empire, 

n  rcstore«l  onler  by  cruel  energy,  and  and    the  enlightenment    of  the  people  pro- 

is  the  terror  which  during  his  long  rule  moted.      Yet  civil  war,  cruelty  against  tho 

■"k  iritn  his  subjects  that  history  has  boyars,   and  a  terrible    famine    in    ICOl,  by 

o  him   the  surname  of  the  Terrible,  which  in  Moscow  alono  127,000  persons  per- 

c«:>:;:rib?^.ted  more  to  the  greatness  of  ished,  created  great  dissatisfaction.     An  im- 

than  any  of  his  predecessors.    In  1552  postor,  claiming  to  be  Demetrius  the  son  of 

Q'iUvrcd'  Kasan,  whose  ruler  during  his  Ivan,  the  late  czar  Fedor's    oldest  brother, 

J  }i:id  made  himself  independent,   in  stirred  up  a  rebellion  (see  Demetkiis),  and, 

-er.vd  a  commercial  road  to  Archangel,  after  tho  sudden  death  of  Boris  Godunoff  in 

r  4'i'"lied  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea,  1605,  dethroned  Fedor,  the  son  of  the  latter, 

e^taMishtrd  himself  after  3  successftd  and  was  himself  crowned  as  czar.     But  in  the 

rn-*  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  in  next  year  he  lost  crown  and  life  in  a  conspir- 

jrel  t!io  cuuntry  of  the  Don  with  his  acy,  and  the  Russian  grandees  made  the  boyar 

In  15** I  a  Cossack  freebooter,  Yer-  Shuiski  czar,  who  was  crowned  on  June  1, 1606, 

im  fi-vetf,  conquered  for  him  Siberia,  as  Basil  Ivanovitch.     Another  pscudo-Deme- 

zn- :  to  drive  tlie  Teutonic  knights  out  trius  rose  against  him,  and,  with  the  supi)ortof 

:.:a  fjik*«l.  because  the  Germans,  Poles  several  Polish  magnates  who  aspired  to  Russian 

Stvi-hen  Biithori),  Danes,  and  Swedes  principalities,   advanced    victoriously    toward 

ar  -ir.*t  liim :   and  at  the  peace,  con-  Moscow.    Basil  souglit  and  obtained  an  alliance 

a  :.'r2.  he  had  to  cede  Livonia  to  Swe-  with  the  Swedes,  which  however  induced  tho 

[c  ;rre:itly  encouraged  commerce,  con-  king  of  Poland  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of 

rom'nerrial  treaties  with  England  in  the  pseudo -Demetrius.     The  Swedish  trooi)s 

J!»=-d  many  foreigners,  e^specially  Ger-  soon  went  over  to  the  Poles,   Moscow   was 

id  Eiiz!L<hmen,  into  his  empire,  estab-  forced  to  surrender  (1610),  and  the  czar  was 

a   'i'j6*J  a  printing  office  in  Moscow,  taken  prisoner  and  died  the  next  year  in  a 

l'>4^>  i-reated  a  standing  army,  called  Polish  prison.     The  boyars  were  compelled  to 

'?!•:«.     In  1563  he  feigned  for  a  while  elect  a  Polish  prince,  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Sigis- 

Iraw  from  the  government  and  to  leave  mund  III.,  as  czar;  but  as  the  Poles  treated  Rus- 

e  v-in  iUished  khan  of  Kasan;  at  the  sia  as  a  conquered  province,  a  general  insurrec- 

n*-  h*  surrounded  himself  with  a  body  tion  broke  out.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1611  by 

f  V'^-ing  noblemen,  called  Oppitchinkis,  the  Poles,  and  about  100.000  persons  lost  their 

m  ho  assigned  the  property  of  12.000  lives  on  this  occasion;  but*in  1612  the  Poles 

•  oirizenf.     But  soon,  escorted  by  them,  were  forced  to  evacuate  Russia.     In  the  next 

-ce'i  to  the  helm  of  government,  more  year  the  Russians  elevated  to  the  throne  Michael 

i-i  :h..n  ever.     In  Xovgorwl,  whicli  he  Fedorovitch  Romanoff,  the  fir&t  czar  of  the  pres- 

»n  ::c-?  nnt  of  the  liberal  views  enter-  ent  imperial  f:\mily.     He  was  a  son  of  the  me- 

>j  'l.'i  citizens,  he  put  more  than  60,000  tropolitan  Fedor  of  Rostov,  whose  p*andfather 

•!-r.th   in   1570  by  the  most  exquisite  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 

I.     S'm'Lir  scenes  occurred  in  Tver  and  and  was  therefore  in  the  female  line  a  descend- 

-.     In  15^2  he  murdered  with  his  own  ant  of  Rurik.    Michael  (1613-'45)  concluded  in 

J  K>n  Ivan,  llie  associate  of  hb  orgies  1617  a  peace  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
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den,  and  for  Novgorod,  which  was  retnrnod  mcrcial  treaty.    According  to  her  will,  ^ 

to  him,  he  ceded  kexholm,  Ingria,  and  Karelia  succeeded  by  Peter  II.  (1727-'30),  a  gr 

to  Sweden.     With  the  Poks,  who  in  alliance  of  Peter  I.  and  only  11  years  old.     Al 

with  the  Cossacks  oomiucred  several  Russian  a  council  of  tutors  had  been  api>ointcd. 

provinces  and  advanced  as  far  as  Moscow,  ho  Montchikoif  seized  the  sole  control  of 

concluded  a  peace  at  Devilina  in  1G18,  and,  affairs,  but  was  himself  within  0  inunt 

after  another  war,  a  second  peace  at  Viasma  placed  by  Prince  Dolgoruki,  exiled  to  S 

in  1G34,  in  which  he  ceded  to  the  Poles  Smo-  and  his  property  confiscated.    After  the 

lensk  andTchernigov,  while  Ladislas,  now  king  death  of  Peter  the  crown  devolved  on 

of  Poland,  abandoned  all  his  claims  to  the  the  daughter  of  Ivan  Alexcievitch  (h: J t'l 

Ruasian  throne.    Having  thus  restored  i)eace,  of  Peter  the  Great),  and  widow  of  iL< 

ho  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  promoting  of  Gourland.    An  attempt  was  made  i 

the  internal  prosperity  of  his  empire.    Com-  on  her  a  **  capitulation,"  restrict iu;r  the 

merce,  which  had  been  entirely  prostrate,  was  of  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  boyars ;  bu 

revived  by  treaties  with  England,  France,  Per-  soon  discarded  the  compact,  exiled  the  ; 

aia,  and  China ;  and  the  borders  of  his  Asiatic  Dolgoruki  and  Gallitzin,  al>oli>hvtI  th« 

possessions  were  extended  in  1C39  to  the  Pa-  council,  and  reorganized  the  senate  on 

cific.     Under  his  son  Alexei  (lC45-'76)  the  tirely  new  basis.    Tlie  Kirgheez  iril.is  i 

Cossacks  in  I  Go4  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  submitted  to  the  protectorate  of  Ri>s 

of  tlie  cziir.    A  war  with  Poland  was  termi-  the  Persian  provinces  were  lost  l.v  tlie 

nated  by  the  truce  at  Niemetz  in  1656,  which  of  Reshd  (1732),  and  by  the  conijiKM-*  o) 

restored  to  Russia  Smolensk  and  Tchemigov;  (1736).    Under  her  reign  the  N.  K.  o 

and  after  a  second  war,  concluded  by  the  {K^ace  Liberia,  the  Aleutian  and  Behrin^V  i 

at  Andruszow  (1667),  Kiev  and  the  Ukraine  were  discovered,  and  the  whole  of  Silt 

were  also  ceded  to  Russia.     Under  the  reign  corporated  with  the  empire.    In  tl  l  iv 

of  Alexei  the  last  pseudo-Domctrius  was  be-  of  Poland  Anna  took  sides  with  Aii^'u>ti 

headed.    The  reign  of  his  son  Fedor(1676-'82)  who  promised  to  her  favorite,  I>ukc 

was  signalized  by  many  important  refonns,  the  duchy  of  Courland,  then  a  I^>li^)i  tivf 

though  not  by  any  stirring  events.     According  success  of  Augustus  H^cund   ti.e  Ku» 

to  his  last  will,  not  his  imbecile  brother  Ivan,  lluence  in  Polish  alfairs.     In  tlio  w.^r  i 

the  heir  apparent,  but  his  half  brother  Peter,  Turkey,  Field  Marshal  Cuunt  Mi.i.uii- 

whase  eminent  talents  he  seems  to  have  antici-  fiucreil  Moldavia;  but  when  Austria  v**j\ 

pated,  was  to  succeed  him.     IJut  the  s'lster  of  tlio  unfavorable  peace  of  Belgrade  \  1 7.*^.' 

Ivan,  Sophia,  plotted  a  conspiracy,  in  conse-  sia  also  laid  down  its  arms  and  imw  n 

quence  of  which  both  Ivan  and  Peter  were  davia.     After  her  death,  her  prar.d  ii 

proclaimed  czars,  and  she  herself  obtained  the  Ivan  VII.  (1740-*41),  achild  i»nly  a  tVw  i 

regency  of  the  empire.     Her  further  designs  old,  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the  njie 

against  IVter  were  however  frustrated,  and  she  Duke  Biron  of  Courland ;  but  stutii  he  i 

was  herself  arrested  and  shut  uj*  for  the  re-  throned  by  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741-Y« 

mainder  of  her  life  in  a  convent.    Ivan  gladly  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  C'atim 

abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  was  In  the  first  years  of  her  reign  JS\\«.«K  u  % 

now  mounted  by  Peter,  the  creator  of  the  pres-  sti^ated  by  France  to  a  war  a;:aiL^: 

ent  greatness  of  Russia,  and  to  whom  history  which  was  terminated  in  17<'>3  I>v  tl.e  \>i 

has  given  the  appellation  of  the  Great.     In  a  Abo.  and  secured  to  Russia  tl.e  |<«>><e!^!i 

brief  tune  he  transformed  the  entire  nation,  some  districts  of  Finland.     In  the  7  vca 

Russia  became  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Elizabeth  supported  Austria,  and  tl.e  vi 

northern  Europe,  and  hencelV»rth  regarded  her-  of  .lagerndorf  and  Kunersdort'.  am!  e% 

self  and  was  generally  retrarded  as  a  leading  defeat   at  Zorndorf,   apprised   Ei.rt.je 

member  in  the  family  of  European  states.     In  great  improvements  introduced  iiiUi  th 

1703  he  founded  a  new  caj'ital,  St.  Petersburg,  sian  army.     Under  her  reign  the  dvaih  i 

which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  and  the  rack  were  abolished,  but  M-nti-i 

Europe.    Tlio  battle  at  Pultowa  (1700)  destroy-  exile  were  numerous.    She  greatlv  ad  van 

ed  the  superiority  of  Swe<len,  and  in  the  peace  interests  of  science  and  literature  by  otal 

of  Nvstadt  (17:il)  he  united   Ingria,  Karelia,  the  academy  of  science  at  St.  IVtin«br 

Esthonia,  and  Livonia  with  Ru.>^sia.     He  was  first  Russian  university  at  Mosittw  iK^ 

cfjually  succer<sful  against  Persia,  which  in  1723  collcjres,  an  academy  of  the  phiMie  j.rts  a 

ceded  the  provinces  of  I )a;rhes-tan,  Shirvan,  and  eral  other  important  literary  instil  iition: 

Ghilan,  with  the  towns  of  Bakoo  and  Derbent.  was  succcetled   by  Peter  III.,  the  ^-n 

His  wife  and  suceessi»r,  Catharine  I.  (172^-7),  sister,  and  formerly  duke  of  IloUuin.  « 

guided  .'iml  supported  by  two  favorite^ of  IVter,  me<liately  on  his  aeces>ion  gave  i;p  tl 

Mentehikoif  and  Buturlin,  made  likewise  many  ance  with  Austria,  and  concluded.  !ir>t  ii 

important   improvements.     She  increased  the  and  soon  after  an  otlen>ive  alliaiici- wit) 

army  and  navy,  diniini>hed  the  taxes,  and  recall-  eric  the  (Jreat  of  Prussia.     Alter  a  n 

od  the  exile^fnim  Siberia.   Sherondudedan  of-  only  a  few  months,  Peter  lost  the  v^o^ 

fensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Austria,  and  his  life  by  a  court  revolution,  at  the  Ii 

Meat  an  miibaModor  to  China  to  pro|H>8e  a  com-  which  was  his  own  wife,  a  daughter 
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ff  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  in  his  place  as-  Lfineharg,  which  involved  the  dissolution  of 

the  throne  as  Catharine  II.  (176^'96).  the  German  empire.    In  1802  and  1804  he  in- 

*  her  reign  Russia  gained  a  leading  and  corporated  witti  Russia  all  the  provinces  of 

d  influence  in  the  system  of  European  Georgia.    The  faithlessness  of  France  toward 

and  was  without  further  dissent  recog-  Naples  and  Hanover,  and  the  execution  of  the 

IS  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  duke  d'Enghien,  induced  Alexander  to  enter 

ine  fullj  comprehended  the  necessity  of  again  into  an  anti-French  alliance  with  Austria, 

&1  peace  for  the  development  of  the  in-  England,  Sweden,  and  Naples.    A  grand  army 

resources  of  the  empire,  and  soon  after  under  Kutusoff  marched  into  Moravia,  united 

"es^ion  recalled  the  Russian  troops  from  with  the  Austrians,  and  was  with  them  routed 

ears'  war.    She  surrounded  her  throne  at  Austerlitz,  Dec.  2,  1805.    Not  more  fortu- 

host  of  illustrious  statesmen  and  war-  nate  was  the  alliance  of  Alexander  with  Prua- 

»uch  as  Gallitzin,  Rumiantzoff,  Panin,  sia.    After  the  drawn  hattle  near  Eylau,  Feb. 

Todtleben,  Soltikoff,  SuwarofT,  Tcherni-  8,  1807,  the  Russians  were  totally  defeated  in 

Repnin.Potemkin, and  many  others.  She  the  bloody  battle  near  Friedland  (June  14),  and 

prominent  part  in  the  nefarious  dismem-  Alexander  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 

IIS  of  the  Polish  empire  in  1772,  1793,  Tilsit  (July  7),  in  which  he  ceded  the  Ionian 

r95-*6.  and  received  herself  the  lion's  isles  to  France  and  Jever  to  Holland,  while  he 

consisting  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  received  from  Prussia  the  government  of  Bia- 

kingdom ;  and  in  a  number  of  successful  lystok,  with  184,000  inhabitants.     Moreover 

lie  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  Crimea,  Russia  had  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  conti- 

ind  several  other  territories.    Grusia  in  nental  system,  and  to  close  its  ports  to  British 

ubmitted  to  her  protectorate ;  Jever  in  vessels.    A  war  with  the  Turks,  which  had 

lurg  fell  to  her  crown  in  1793  by  iiiheri-  been  instigated  by  Napoleon,  terminated  in 

and  in  1795  Courland  paid  homage  to  favor  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  Moldavia 

5siim  sceptre.    Altogether  the  territory  and  Wallachia.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  raised  two 

AsL  was  enlarged  during  her  reign  by  new  enemies  against  Russia :  England,  which 

225.<.MN)  square  mile?,  and  the  popula-  desired  to  take  revenge  for  the  adhesion  of 

icreasvd  by  several  millions.    The  inter-  Russia  to  the  continental  system,  and  inflicted 

o^rrcss  was  no  less  signal.    More  than  great  damage  on  Russian  commerce ;  and  Gus- 

industrious  foreigners   settled  in   the  tavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  in  a  brief  and  un- 

rricultural  districts  of  southern  Russia  fortunate  war  lost  the  crown  for  himself  and  for 

nists,  and  a  large  number  of  new  educa-  his  race,  while  Sweden,  in  the  treaty  at  Fried- 

and  charitable  institutions  were  estab-  ricbshamn,  Nov.  17,  1809,  ceded  Finland,  the 

Commerce,  navigation,  and  industry  Aland  islands,  and  western  Bothnia,  a  terri- 

«pered  and  greatly  improved  under  the  tory  with  900,000  inhabitants.    For  five  years 

ag  care  of  Catharine ;  the  administration  Alexander  remained  on  good  terms  with  Na- 

empire  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  poleon,  and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 

\  the  liberal  empress  even  convoked  a  Austria  at  Schonbrunn  (Oct.  14,  1809)  Russia 

I  asstrmhly  i»f  delegates  from  the  prov-  received  from  Austria  the  district  of  Tarno- 

>  consult  respecting  the  compilation  of  pol  in  Galicia,  with  400,000  inhabitants.    Tur- 

co-le  of  laws.     Hor  son,  Paul  I.  (1796-  key,  in  the  peace  at  Bucharest  in  1812,  was 

to^k  on  active  part  in  the  European  war  obliged  to  cede  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Mol- 

l  by  the  French  revolution.     He  formed  davia ;   and  Persia,  in  the  peace  at  Gulbtan  in 

nsive    and    offensive    alliance    against  1813,  the  former  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great, 

,   with    England.  Austria,  Naples,  and  Daghestan  and  Shirvan.    Another  great  war 

»rte.     Three  Russian  armies  were  sent  with  France  became  inevitable  when  Alexan- 

\  against  the  French  republic  to  Italy,  der  found  it  necessary,  by  a  ukase  of  Dec.  13, 

rland,  and  Holland,  and  their  chief  com-  1810,  to  set  aside  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 

p.  Suwaroff,  established  for  himself  the  peace  of  Tilsit.     In  1812  Napoleon  marched  an 

:ion  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals  of  army  of  500,000  men,  for  which  the  kings  of 

^  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strength-  Prussia,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  other  vassals  had 

le  Russian  influence  on  European  policy,  been  compelled  to  furnish  large  contingents, 

sfied  with  his  allies,  Paul  soon  recalle<l  into  Russia.     The  Russians  lost  the  bloody 

my,  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Swe-  battle  on  the  Moskva,  Sept.  7,  and  even  Mos- 

Deo-  ISOO,  a  convention  of  armed  neu-  cow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;    but 

and  even  made  friendly  advances  to-  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Russians  was 

France,  when  a  conspiracy  of  Russian  the  beginning  of  a  frightful  retreat  of  the 

,  who  had  suffered  much  from  his  des-  French,  during  which  nearly  their  whole  grand 

•aprices,  and  were  urge<l  on  to  revenge  army  was  destroyed.    On  Feb.  28,  1813,  Rus- 

ti?>h  tnd  Austrian  intrigues,  led  to  his  sia  was  joined  in  her  war  against  France  by 

lation.     His   son,  Alexander  I.  (1801-  Prussia,  and  on  Aug.  19  by  Austria ;  and  two 

as  strongly  inclined  in  favor  of  a  peace-  months  later  the   battle  of   Leipsic   decided 

icv.  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  the  issue  of  the  great  Russian-French  war, 

at  of  the  general  war.     He  medbted  in  which  at  length  in  1815  terminated  with  the 

in  oonoert  with  France,  the  peace  of  exile  of  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
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In  tlio  rongropscs  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  Aix  guaranties  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Chri^itisni 
la  Chapelle  in  1818,  which  reorganized  the  po-  of  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  to  involn 
litical  rohitions  of  the  European  statc^s  the  in-  an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  right*.  uA 
fluence  of  Russia  was  paramount ;  and  in  the  which  it  therefore  refused  to  conoi-de.  TWi 
contest  which  soon  sprung  up  througliout  led  in  the  same  year  to  the  beginning  of  tb« 
Europe  between  the  liberal  and  democratic  ''eastern  war,"  in  which  France,  England, and 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  hereditary  rights  Sardinia  took  sides  (1854)  with  Turkey.  i«d  the 
of  the  princes,  Russia  was  regarded  as  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  em- 
chief  support  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  pire,  and  the  equilibrium  of  mditica]  iKiwer  ia 
Alexander  was  eagerly  intent  on  jjromoting  Europe,  were  endangered  by  Kussia.  Xiiholaf 
the  civilization  of  his  empire  and  aeveloi>ing  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  It  wm 
its  immense  resources.  Tliousands  of  (reniian  tcnninated  under  his  son  and  succe>>or  A!rt- 
colonists,  at\er  1817,  peopled  tlie  wastes  of  Hes-  ander  II.,  who  mounted  the  thnmo  in  March, 
sarabia  and  the  Caucasian  countries,  the  system  18o6 ;  and  Russia  lost  by  it  a  small  strip  of  liuid 
of  public  instruction  was  greatly  improved,  in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval  preponderanre  oa 
religious  reforms  were  encouragc<l,  and  8<*rtdom  the  Black  sea.  The  war  in  tlie  Cancafiu>  setined 
had  been  abolished  in  Courland  and  Livonia  to  terminate  with  tlie  capture  of  Shamyl.  Jvnt 
in  1809.  Tlie  death  of  Alexander,  Dec.  1, 1^25,  6,  1851»,  and  an  imperial  ukase  declared  tbif 
accelerated  the  outbreak  of  a  conspiracy  which  day  a  public  festival,  commemorative  of  tht 
had  wide  ramitications  throughout  Russia,  and  submission  i>f  the  eastern  C'aucasr.s  and  <'f  the 
especially  in  the  army.  But  the  brother  and  end  of  a  50  years*  war;  but  it  has  since  lrok« 
successor  of  Alexander,  Nicholas  I.  (1825-'55),  out  anew,  and  in  July  and  August.  If^Ol.  tl* 
put  it  down  with  great  energy,  an<l  the  leaders  Russians  suffered  several  defeats.  FavoraWe 
of  the  conspiracy  were  either  put  to  death  or  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  in  185s  and 
exiled  to  Silieria.  A  war,  commenced  by  Per-  180O  with  Japan  and  with  China,  and  from  tl» 
sia  immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  latter  power  a  valuable  and  exten^iivo  tract  of 
t>f  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  victoriously  land  was  acquired  on  the  river  Amoor.  In 
tenninated  by  Paskevitch  ;  and  by  the  i>eaco  lHr)0  the  Kirgheez  of  the  valley  of  the  riTtr 
of  Turkmantehai,  Feb.  22,  1^28,  Russia  gained  Tchui,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  fn»r.t:rf 
the  ]irovinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitclievan,  under  the  command  of  the  <ljiofs  of  Kliokan, 
80,000.000  rubles  as  indemnification,  and  the  were  vanquished,  two  unportant  fortres*^^*  in 
exclusive  control  of  the  Caspinn  sea.  A  war  the  ui)i)er  Tchui  taken  posses>ion  of.  and  t 
against  Turkey  commenced  in  lS2Hwase<iually  preponderating  influence  establishe<l  over  th« 
successful,  the  Turks  being  obliged  to  cede  in  neighb<»ring  khanats.  One  of  tlie  pr^atert 
the  peaeo  of  Adrianojtlc  (Sept.  14,  1820)  sev-  events  in  the  modern  history  of  Rassiu  !?•  t'r* 
eral  fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  the  mouths  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  whieh  nn  a<r.  \:.X 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  has  already  been  given. — Am<m?  the  rrmor- 
as  indemnity.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the  Polish  ous  w<»rks  on  Russia,  the  following  are  nit^ 
nation  in  18:>0-':n  to  recover  its  independence  prominent:  Redeii,  Ihm  KaiMrlh^tm  y.v>»Mfirf 
at  len-jtli  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  (Berlin,  1^48);  llaxthausen.  Stuti'un  liVr  »'« 
])ower  of  the  czar,  who  by  a  ukase  of  1832  de-  inufru  ZuHtainh\  tlan  VolknUhtn  vr.J  f».^'f- 
clared  the  kinirdom  of  Poland  a  Russian  prov-  fo/iifrr  ffir  IiimUichnt  Eihrhhttmricn  Jihr^'in-h 
inco  without  diet  and  without  its  own  army,  (3  voN..  Hanover.  lS47-'52»;  and  TeL'olMT^ki, 
and  openly  annrnim'ed  his  intention  gradually  KtfuftM  aur  Ua  jorrta  jin^htrf Irtt  df  h  ^^  »i* 
to  tran-fnrm  the  PoIch  into  Russians.  The  (3  vols..  Paris,  lsr^2-'4).  A  compn^lierfive 
same  plan  was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  nu-  view  of  ihe  Russian  empire  by  Count  A.  dt 
meroii'4  other  tribes  and  nationalities  of  the  (iurowski.  entitled  ''Russia  As  It  1>,"  l.a« 
empire,  and  m»  means  was  therefore  left  untried  been  published  ('Id  ed..  New  York.  Is"i4i.  A 
to  extend  the  dnminion  of  the  Russian  Ian-  prriinlieal  exelusivelydevote<ltotlie  gtograply 
guauv  auil  of  the  RusMan  ehun  h.  In  ls:]«»  a  and  history  of  Russia  (-Irr/i/r/i/r  »rijui*w»<A.i^- 
synod  of  I'nited  (Ireek  bi>«hops  was  prevaile«l  /<>/«'  h'fimff  ron  I*nttffahd,  Ik'rlin,  1S41  ft  m^.) 
upon  to  d  rree  the  separation  of  their  di<»rfses  was  establislifd  by  Erman.  and  is  htill  c<.ntir.- 
from  R<»Tue.  and  their  reunion  with  the  <hureh  u^d.  The  most  value<l  Id^tories  t»f  the  Rn<fiiii 
of  Rii»ia:  and,  notwitli^^tantling  numerous  cmi»ire  an' by  Karamsin,  continued  by  Bludow 
prote>ts  tif  priests  and  conirregations,  the  de-  (11  vol<.,  St.  Peter-burg,  181  ♦» /-f  ^#y.i;  by  HiT- 
cree  wa*4  exofuted  by  the  government  with  niann.  <itrrhirhte  run  h*v»hitnf  i5  vol*.,  Ham- 
imn  ri;.'or.  .\  war  again>t  the  indci»endent  bur;r,  1S.S2-5:U  :  and  by  W.  K.  Kelly.  •*  in>torT 
tribvs  of  the  (*aui-a--us,  who  alter  \X'VJ  were  <»f  Rushm"  (2  vols.,  London.  l>*r>4i. 
led  bv  Shamvl,  was  carriv*!  <»n.  with  but  little  RI'SSIA,  Lanopaok  anp  LiTErATiKl  «■?. 
interruption  and  with  varyinir  suceess.  through  The  Russian  language  !«<  one  of  the  nii»st  wide- 
the  entire  nijM  of  Nicholas  who  found  it  im-  ly  «.pread  and  important  idioms  of  the  ^rvtX 
j'«i**i!,lo  to  <Mniplete  thrir  >uhjuiratiou.  In  I '^40  Slavic  family  of  languages,  of  which  it  f*<nnt 
a  Ru-^ian  arniv  wa«*  •'cut  to  the  ai<l  of  Austria  the  eastcmnio*»t  branch.  It  isdistin£nni*lH*d  hr 
aL'ain«it  the  IliinLMrian«j,  and  a^^si^^t.  d  in  the  sup-  regularitv.  llexibilily,  a  littimr  mixture  «  f  M*ft- 
jire'i^iou  of  the  rcvobiiioii.  In  is.*):}  Kus«ia  de-  ne^**  and  force,  and  e>iK*cially  by  eot.ion*-nr*s 
niandvd  from  the  Turkish  government  certain  it  having  assindlated  and  worked  up  an  im- 
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nnmber  of  Scandinavian,  Tartar,  Fin-  ed.,  Leipsic,  1844);  Tatisbtchcff,  Kouteau  die- 

nd  other  non-Slavic  roots.    The  alpha-  ti^nna»fvijviiipaM-i?u««  (2  vols.,  Moscow,  1832); 

•nsLn^t  of  35   letters  representing   the  Oldekop,  EumUeh-DeuUche*  und  Deutsch-Ru*- 

ii^r  sounds  or  marks:  It.  a,  5,  o  (also Jf)f  Bi/tehe$  Worterbueh  (last  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 

(al>o  h  and  r),  </.  It.  e  (also  ye^  as  in  yell^  1843) ;   and  Sokoloff  (St.  Petersburg,   1834). 

as  in  h*it).  Fr.  j,  2,  It.  i,  the  same,  k^  /,  There   is  an   English-Russian   grammar   and 

t.  o  (also  £ng.  o  as  in  hot)^  p^  r,  «,  ^  It.  dictionary  bj  Oonstantinoff  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 

h  (Gtr.  ch)^  tz  (It.  and  Gcr.  a),  tch  (Pol.  don). — ^The  first  germs  of  literary  life  in  Rus- 

1^.  01.  jiA,  $htch  (Pol.  KC2\  mark  of  hard-  sia  appear  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 

kr.  a  (.nearly,  Pol.  y),  mark  of  softness,  empire  by  the  Varangians,  and  of  the  intro- 

r.  J€\^  fy  yu  (Ger.  j'w),  ya  (Ger.  ja),/.  It.  i  duction  of  Christianity  by  Vladimir  the  Great 

'}.     The  accent,  unlike  ttie  PolL»h,  is  The  Varangians  adopted  the  language  of  the 

The  grammatical   structure  in  most  conquered  Sla\i,  and  only  a  few  words  in  the 

rcsi^mbles  that  of  the  latter  language,  present  Russian  language  show  traces  of  their 

*oLA>'D.  Language  and  Litebatuse  of.)  influence.     The  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bi- 

erU  however,  is  le:;^  riclily  developed,  ble  and  the  introduction  of  old  Slavic  liturgical 

llowinir  examples  will  stiow  some  of  the  books  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  led  to  the  gen- 

laticai  features  of  the  language :  Mascu-  eral  adoption  of  the  old  Slavic  as  the  written 

)an  d.*cliiied  :  nom.  izar^  (a,  the)  czar  or  language,  while  the  common  Russian  language 

rea.  tzarya  ;  dat.  tzaryu;  nee.  tzarya  ;  voo.  maintained  itself  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo- 

Ln-^tnimental,  tzarem;  indicative,  tzarye;  pie.    No  monuments  whatever  are  left  to  show 

1.*/.  tzfiny^  tzaryam^  tzarey,  tzari,  tzarya-  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Russian  lan- 

ary'il'h.    Feminine  noun,  sing.:    rnka^  guago  at  this  early  stage  of  its  history;  even 

ruku  rukye^  ruku^  ruka^  rukoyu,  rukye  ;  the  i>opular  songs  which  elucidate  the  beginning 

li/,  ruk^  ruhim^  ruki,  rwlri,  rukamL  ru-  of  many  other  literatures,  have  reached  us  only 

XtfUternoun,  sing. :  2^X'a/<7,  looking  glass,  intermixed  with  later  alterations.    In  the  old 

r,  z^rkalu,  zerkalo^  zerkalo^  zerkalom^  zer-  Slavic  language  we  have  the  treaties  of  the 

pi. :  zerkdla^  zirkal,  z^rkalam,  zerkala^  princes  Olog  and  Igor  with  the  Greeks  of  the 

I,  ztrkalami^  zerkalakh,    Acljective  mnsc.  years  912  and  945,  and  an  address  of  Svatoslav ; 

mylriy,  wise,  mudracOj  mudromUy  mu-  but  whether  their  origin  really  belongs  to  this 

mutlniro)^  mudriy^  mudrim^  mudrom ;  ancient  time  is  ancertain.    An  important  old 

tdriye,  mudrikK  mudrimy  mudriye  (mu-  Slavic  work,  Pravdaruskaya  T**  Russian  Law"), 

.  mndriyc,  mudrimi^  mudrikh.    The  per-  which  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Yaro- 

pronrjuns  are  the  following :  ^a,  I ;  tiy  slav  (about  1020),  was  discovered  in  1738  by 

orhy  he ;  ona.  she ;  ono^  it ;  mi,  we ;  ti,  TatishtchefT,  and  published  by  Sclilo;ccr  (St. 

i,  onye,   they.     The  first  10  numerals  Petersburg,  1767),  and  by  Rakoviocki  (2  vols., 

>  are:  odin,  dca^  tri^  tchetire,  pyat,  she^tt,  Warsaw,  1822).  Nestor,  the  father  of  Russian 
m  (oT  ritsem),  dttyat^  desyat.    The  per-  history,  bflongs  to  the  same  period.    The  rule 

the  verb  hitiy),  to  be,  is — sing. :  ya  hily  of  the  Mongols  over  Russia  interfered  but  little 

been,  ti  t//,  on  biL  ona  hilt,  ono  hilo  ;  with  the  growth  of  Russian  literature,  for  the 

i  hili,  ri  hili,  oni  and  onye  bill. — Among  conquerors  spared  the  convents,  in  wliich  sci- 

«t  grammars  of  the  Russian  language  ence  found   a  safe  refuge.     Among  the  few 

>se  «»f  Heym.  Russiseh  Sprachlehre  fUr  works  of  this  i)eriod  which  have   been  pre- 

L?  \  3d  ed.,  Riga,  1804) ;   Vater,  Prak-  served  are  the  **  Annals''  of  Simon,  bishop  of 

rrammafik  dfr  Ru^sUehcn  Sprache  (2d  Susdol  (died  1220),  a  work  of  the  metropolitan 

■ipsic,  1814);  Schmidt,  PraktUche  Ras-  Cyprian  (died   1400),  a  part  of  the  **  Sophia 

^ramwi'ifii- (Leipsic,  1813);  Tapixj,  A tf?/«  Chronicles"  from  862  to  1534  (published  by 

h€  Spr,ichUkre  far  Ikntxhe  (3d  ed.,  St.  Stroyeff,  Moscow,  1820-'22),  and  a  considera- 

mnr.  1S20) ;  Gretch,  **  Complete  Russian  ble  number  of  fables  and  tales,  mostly  centring 

lar"  (2d  e<l.,  St.  Petersburg,  1830 ;  Ger-  round  Vladimir  and  his  knights,  and  bearing 

L,  by  Oldekop,  Grundregelti  dcr  Rus-  great  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  the  round 

Sprarhe,  1828;  French  ed.,  by  Roiff,  table.    A  good  collection  of  these  old  Russian 

lairi  raUonnU  de  la  langueRut»e^  1828);  poems  has  been  published  by  Prince Tzerteloff 

u  Mannel  de  la  langue  Russe  (St.  Peters-  (2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1822) ;  the  most  cele- 

425) :  Noakoffski,  Gramatika  Rossiyska-  brated  of   them,   *'  The    Expedition  of   Igor 

psic,  1830);  and  Vostokotf  (7th  ed.,  St.  against  Polotzk,"  written  about  1200,  was  dis- 

►nr^r.  1*^48);  beside  the  grammar  pub-  covered' in  1795  by  Count  Mussin  Pushkin  at 

>y  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (1802).  Kiev,  and  has  since  been  often  published  (with 

jdish   there  are  a  '*  Russian  Graumiar  a  (rennan  translation  by  Ilanka,  Prague,  1821^. 

gli*hmen''  (St.  Petersburg,  1822),  mid  The  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Mongols 

>  *•  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian  caused  a  nmuber  of  Mongol  words  to  be  re- 
j^"  i'2  vob.  8vo.,  St.  Petersburg.  1827).  ceived  into  the  Ru.«sian  languajre,  which  are 
st  dictionaries,  beside  that  of  the  acade-  still  in  use.  After  their  expulsion  Ivan  HI., 
oLs-,  1847),  are  those  of  lIe}Tn,  RunJUAch-  Ivau  IV.,  and  espocijdly  Michael  RonuuiotK  gave 
vet  und  I}eu(*-h-Ru*ffi*rhrs  WOrt*  rbitch  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  Russian  lit- 
1795-*d;  Russian,  German,  and  French  erature,  by  establishing  new  schools,  oncoura* 
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ging  scholars,  and  calling  distingnisbcd  foreign-  introduced  in!*tead  of  the  sjllahic  rh] 

ers  into  the  empire.    Among  the  authors  of  measure  of  syllables ;  but  he  showed  iu 

this  period  are  the  metroiK)litan  Macarius  (died  gedy  '' Deidamia,^'  and  in  his  other 

1564),  who  wrote  biograpliics  of  saints,  Kus-  more  learning  than  poetical  genius. — T 

sian  divines,  &c. ;  Tzitzunin,  who  compiled  a  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  Wjis  ca 

Slavic  grammar  (Wilna,  1690) ;  and  Matvieyeft',  with  great  vigor  and  hucoess  by  the  ei; 

the  author  of  several  historical  works.    Nikon,  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  II.     £lizj.lK 

the  patriarch  of  Russia  (died  1681),  had  the  regarded  art  and  science  as  the  brl^Mj 

Bible  translated  into  the  Slavic  language,  and  nainents  of  her  court,  founded   in  1 

caused  a  revision  of  the  Slavic  liturgical  books  university  of  Moscow,  and  in  175S  the  i 

after  the  Greek  originals,  for  which  puriK>so  of  arts.  Catharine  II.  added  new  and  i 

more  than  600  Greek  manuscripts  were  collect-  fields  to  the  literary  production  of  the  ( 

ed  by  his  order.    But  the  great  drawback  to  the  by  establishing  throughout  the  ompin 

rise  of  a  truly  national  and  pojmlar  literature,  schools  and  thus  increasing  the  litcrar 

the  use  for  literary  purposes  of  another  Ian-  of  the  people.    She  also  establislK-d 

guage  than  that  of  the  people,  was  not  re-  schools,  liberally  supporting  the  s<ho] 

moved  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  un-  larged  and  patronized  the  academy  of 

der  whom  the  intellectual  condition  of  Russia  and  the  academy  of  arts,  and  ei^tabli 

underwent  a  revolution  no  less  thorough  than  1783  the  academy  for  the  perfection 

the  material,    lie  abolished  the  use  of  the  old  Russian  language  and  history.    At  the 

Slavic  as  the  official  language  of  the  govern-  the  authors  of  this  period  stands  Loni 

ment,  and  took  energetic  steps  for  superseding  (died   17G5),   the  father  of  mcKlcrn 

it  as  the  language  of  literature.    He  fixed  tlie  poetry.    lie  wrote  the  first  critical  g 

alphabet  of   the  common  Russian  language,  of  the  Russian  language,  was  the  first  1 

superintended  at  Amsterdam  the  casting  of  the  jMire  und  genuine  Rut^sian  prose,  and 

first  types,  and  gave  to  a  printer  of  Amsterdam,  un«uri<assed  in  Rus.siun  literature  as 

who  in  1699  published  the  first  book  in  the  poet.    The  first  dramatic  writer  of  m 

Russian  language,   the  monopoly  of  printing  Sumarokoff(1727-'77),  who  with  almo 

Russian  books  for  16  years.    The  first  news-  success  wrote  also  historical  and  othvT 

paper  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1704,  and  works.    For  the  exhibition  of  his  drai 

thefirstiuSt.  Petersburg  in  1706.   He  instituted  tionul  theatres  were  established  at  St. 

the  Russian  academy  of  science  according  to  a  burg  (1766)  fend  Mo.scow  (1761').    Am( 

plan  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  was  not  opened  until  other  distinguished  ])oet8  of  this  tim 

after  his  death,  by  Catharine  I.  (1726).    The  Kheraskoff*(1733-1807),oneof  theniost 

impetuosity  with  whieh  Peter  endeavored  to  writers  of  Russia,  whose  epoi>ees  "  R* 

give  to  his  empire  a  literature  did  not  leave  (1786)  and  *•  Vladimir"  (1786)  have  stiJ 

him  time  to  establish  it  on  a  native  basis,  and  readers;   Petroft*  (1766-'99),  whoso  o 

to  cultivate  tlie  national  resources;    but  the  distinguished  for  fulness  and  ^igt)r  of  t 

writers  whom  he  urged  on  to  write  brouglit  thoujrh  loss  for  purity  of  style ;  and  B 

many  foreign  elements  of  a  heterogeneous  char-  vitcli,  whose  romantic  poem  Duilunla 

acter  into  the  rising  literature.     An  Italian  come  one  of  tlie  favorites  of  the  natio 

theatre  was  opened  at  the  Russian  court  in  briel  Romanovitch  Derzhavin  (1743-18 

1780,  and  a  German  one  in  1708.     Among  the  Rus>ian  Anacreon,  exhibited  a  greater  c 

principal  authors  of  this  time  were  Demetrius,  ity  than  any  of  the  preceding  poets.     II 

metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709),  who  wrote  didactic,  and  dramatic  works  still  hok 

biographies  of  the  saints  (4  vols.,  Kiev,  1711-  rank  in  Russian  literature,  and  hi-*  "' 

'16) ;  Theophan  Procopovitch  (1681-1736),  met-  God ''  has  been  translated  into  most  liv 

ropolitan  of  XovgortMl,  who  left  about  60  theo-  guages.    Vizin  (l74.'>-'92)  was  particula 

logical  and  historical  works;  Stephen  Yavorski  cesst'ul  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  some  o! 

(1658-1722),  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  and  Ga-  as  his  AV</or<?*/,  are  still  valued ;  he  was 

briel  Bushinski,  distinguished  pulpit  orators;  best  i>roso  writer  of  this  period.     Kapi 

themonkNicodemSi'lly  (died  1746),  who  made  lyrical  poet  eqmdle<l  Derzhavin  in  ten 

valuable  collections  for  Russian  history;  Ba-il  and  purity  of  language,  and  was  liis  sup 

Nikititch  Tati>htehetr(  1686-1 760),  who  wrote  to  poetical  genius.     His  tragedy  **Ant 

a  history  of  Russia  in  4  vols,  which  is  still  (1815)  and  his  comedy  *'Abieil'' were  a 

valued ;  Prince  Cantemir,  a  satirical  poet,  who,  received.   In  dramatic  poetry  Kniazhnii 

in  imitation  of  Horace  and  Hoileau,  castig.-ited  *91 )  is  ahnost  the  peer  of  Sumarukoff. 

the  errors  of  hi-*  times;  the  two  Cossack  poets  Khvost  off  deserves  an  honorable  ment  ioi 

Semen  Klimotrski  and  Cyril  Daniloff;  the  liis-  comedies,  iindBobroff  (died  1810)  for  hi 

torian  Prince  KhiIkotr(died  171H),  who  wrote  tic  ptK'm  Khtrmuiiia^  which,  though  in  tl 

a  **  Summary  of  Russian  History;''  I..eont.  Mag-  very  bombastic,  is  full  of  sparkling  th 

nicky,  the  author  of  tlie  first  Russian  nianuid  Prince  Dolgoruki  (1764-1823)  wrote  nhi 

of  mat henmtics;  Ivan  Kyrih>tf,  a  statistician  and  ical  odes  and  epistles  noted  for  deptli  « 

geographer;   and  Basil  (irigorovitch,  the  an-  ing.     I^vanda,  archpriest  at  Kiev  iIT36 

thor  of  a  journey  to  western  Europe.  Professor  was  (»ne  of  the  l»est  pulj»it  orators,  distin; 

TrediakoiSikj  improved  Ruisian  prosody,  and  for  vigor  of  thought.    PUiton,  metropol 
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>te  nomeroiis  works  on  eoclesiasti-  1831),  for  which  he  used,  following  the  exam- 

y.    The  historical  literature  received  pie  of  Zhnkoffski,  the  iamhic  metre,  which  waa 

contnltution?  from  C.  F.  MoIIer,  a  adopted  hy  many,  although  others  retained  the 

Ian  '  I705-*??3j,  who  edited  many  man-  Alexandrine  verse.    Zhnkoffski  himself  (1783- 

»f  historical  works  and  established  the  1852;  belongs  among  the  greatest  poets  of  Ros- 

iry  j;uene  (1 755).  A  "  History  of  Rns-  sia.    lie  was  an  imitator  of  Schiller  and  Byron, 

>  V.  >!s.  was  written  by  Shtcherbatoff  the  founder  of  a  romantic  school,  and  distin- 

> :.  and  another  in  3  vols,  by  Yeminc.  goished  himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry. 

7:>->-'i>2 »  wrote  a  number  of  thorough  I)mitrieff  (1760-1837)  distinguished    himself 

-al  essays  on  the  ancient  history  of  equally  in  satire,  epistle,  h^-mo,  and  epigram. 

r«-h  ilkoff.  a  "  Ilistorv  of  Russian  Com-  Among  the  followers  of  Pushkin  must  be  named 

<  Jviikoff.  "  Collections  for  a  Biography  Baratynski  (died  1844),  Delvig  (1798-1831), 

lIiv  ( Treat :"  and  Plestcheyetf,  '*  Statis-  Benedictoff,  and  Podolinski.    One  of  the  favor- 

--lii-**  Nikititch  Muravieff(  1757-1807)  ite  lyric  poets  of  modem  times  is  Lermontoff 

iny  p:-dag«  ►gical,  moral,  and  historicfd  (1811-'41),  whose  works  have  been  translated 

1  i.f  which  exhibit  depth  and  nobility  into  many  other  languages  (into  German  by 

r.  kivnness  of  thought,  and  an  accom-  Bodenstedt).    Other  lyric  poets  of  distinction 


._; 
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Xovikoff  (1744r-18lH)  founded  a  are  Viazemski  (bom  1792),  a  writer  of  elegies, 
h\'-A  s^K-iety,  and  established  a  satirical  also  a  good  critic ;  Gneditch,  an  excellent  trans- 
*•  T!ie  Painu-r")  which  had  cousiJera-  lator  of  the  Iliad,  *'  King  Lear,"  and  other  for- 
.-:ioe  in  literary  circles.  The  critical  eign  poetry;  Vostokoff,  Pnin,  Sumarokoif,  Bu- 
t!i..'  R  I'^ian  language  was  greatly  pro-  rinski,  Davidoff,  Milonoff,  Satroff,  Gortchakoff, 
y  a  ••  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Panayeff,  Anna  Petrovna  Bunina,  and  the  conn- 
Lai,  jmure"  (St.  Petersburg,  1787-9),  tess  Rostopchin.  Among  the  dramatic  poets  of 
\i  Catharine  II.  herself  drew  up  the  distinction  was  Ozeroff  (1770-1816),  who  was 
The  lii>tory  of  Russian  literature  in  the  the  first  to  fully  comprehend  the  essence  and  ob- 
yiry  is  one  of  steady  progress.  Alex-  I'ects  of  dramatic  poetry.  His  tragedies  (^*  Oedi- 
va>  a  liberal  patron  of  all  literary  men  pus,"  "  Fingal,"  '*  Dmitri  Donskoy,"  &c.)  are 
rutions;  he  increased  the  number  of  written  in  the  Alexandrine  verse ;  and  although 
[e^  c-tablished  many  new  literary  in-  the  language  is  not  pure,  and  the  structure  of  the 
,  and  founded  in  1802  a  special  state  verse  is  frequently  heavy,  these  faults  are  fully 
f  »r  n  .tional  literature  and  popular  en-  outweighed  by  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expres- 
rnt.  Under  Nicholas  I.  Russian  litera-  sion.  Prince  Shakhofiski  (died  1846),  the  author 
ici['a:<:-d  itself  fully  from  the  controlling  of  many  operas  and  comedies,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  foreign  elements,  assumed  a  thor-  comic  poets  of  Russia;  inferior  to  him  is  Glin- 
iiion^l  and  genuinely  Slavic  character,  ka.  Among  the  more  recent  dramatic  poets, 
ve  J  new  inspiration  from  the  rise  of  Polevoy  and  Kukolnik,  both  of  whom  took  the 
avii^  movements  in  politics  and  litera-  subjects  of  their  dramas  from  Russian  history, 
hich  Russia  as  the  foremost  represen-  are  the  most  important.  Gogol  in  his  comedies 
:be  race  seemed  to  be  required  to  play  and  novels  pictured  with  great  talent  the  man- 
>nt  part.  The  new  period  of  Russian  ners  of  the  petty  towns  of  Russia.  Professor 
bejinninp:  with  the  19th  century  was  Mersliakoff,  of  Moscow,  gained  a  high  reputation 
a  W4>rthy  manner  by  Nicholas  Karam-  both  as  poet  and  critic ;  and  General  Davidoff 
'i-i,*ian  Livy  (1765-1827),  who  deliver-  was  the  author  of  very  popular  soldiers'  songs, 
ssian  prose  from  the  dominion  of  bom-  The  historical  novel  has  been  cultivated  with 
?.vt  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plain,  flow-  particular  success  by  Bulgarin,  who,  however 
«:»rijrbtly  language,  especially  in  his  deficient  his  works  may  be  from  an  o^sthetical 
rk.  a  ••History  of  Russia"  in  11  vols,  point  of  view,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  ven- 
*  t'»  have  taken  Wicland  as  a  model,  turedto  portray  actual  life.  A  profound  knowl- 
lis  f<»l lowers  even  outdid  him  in  imitat-  edge  of  human  character,  with  a  very  skilful 
rcrnian  classics,  and  there  was  danger  delineation  of  individual  traits,  is  found  in  Pav- 
iTi  literature  becoming  Germanized,  loff 's  works.  Sagoskin,  an  imitator  of  Walter 
•ar^tion  arose  through  Shishkoff  (1754-  Scott,  pictured  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
nist..-r  of  national  enlightenment,  and  a  Connt  Solohub  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  St 
ihfd  potrt,  philologist,  and  trans'ator.  Petersburg.  Other  distinguished  writers  in 
^as-^ian  and  national  tendencies  found  this  branch  of  literature  are  Ushakoff  (Kirgeez- 
in  the  ••school  of  Moscow,'*  while,  on  Kaimck^  German  translation  by  Goldhammer, 
rary,  the  St.  Petersburg  school  was  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834),  Prince  Odoyeffski,  Baron 
sive  with  regard  to  foreign  literatures.  Korflf,  Masalski,  Senkoffski,  and  Dahl.  The  idyl- 
ry  of  the  national  tendencies  is  in  great  lie  life  of  the  Cossacks  was  represented  with 
to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Sergoie-  great  freshness  and  talent  in  the  works  of  Go- 
<iikin  (1799-1837),  whose  poems  af-  gol,  (Trebenko,  and  Evitka,  some  of  whom 
thful  and  patriotic  reflection  of  Rus-  used  the  language  of  Little  Russia  (the  Ru- 
which  forms  the  subject  of  nearly  all  thenian  language).  Collections  of  popular 
s.  He  is,  in  particular,  the  founder  tales  and  songs,  to  which  in  Russia  as  in  all 
lational  tragedy  (*' Boris  GodunoflT,"  Slavic  countries  great  attention  is  paid,  were 
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made    by    No\'ikoff,    Kasbin,    Maximovitob,  of  tbem  volcanic,  attaining    an    alt  it 

Hakaroit',  and    Sukbarotl".     Hrilliant    orators  15,000  to  17,500  feet,  and  the  cou>t  ntnu 

were  Podobyedoff,  Desnitzki,  Drozdoft'  (arch-  jrenerally   10,000  foot  high.    Tlio   ii;ii 

bishop  of  Moscow),  and  Pri»tasoff.    Among  the  little  known;  tliere  is  a  range  of  iui>: 

prominent  historians  are  the  cliiircli  historian  200  or  250  m.  back  from  the  cna^t.  a  (< 

bolkhovitinotf   (17C7-1837),  metrojiolitan  of  tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  lhi^ 

Kiev,  and  author  of  a  work  on  **  Literary  Rus-  extending  inward  from  Cm»c  Li>l.i;riic 

sia"  (translated  into  German  by  Strahl,  Leipsic,  Behriiig's  straits.    In  the  S.  part  tl:vre 

1828);  Bogush;  Gretch,  the  editor  of  the  lirst  tensive  siiunds  or  friths,  lying  betwviu 

Russian  cyclopivdia ;  Ustrhdoff,  professor  at  St,  ands  and  the  coast,  and  navigaMv  f«' 

Petersburg,  whose  *•  History  of  Ru^?sia"  (8  vols.,  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  in  tl 

German   translation,  Stuttgart,  1840),  which  rior.    The  rivers  are  the  Kuskokvim  j 

urges  the  gradual  Russitication  of  all  the  non-  Kvikhpak,  flowing  into  the  Kaintt  l.atl 

Russian  tribes  of  the  em])ire,  has  been  officially  the  Yukon,  with  several  affluciit>.  ^\  l.ic 

introduced  as  a  text  book  into  the  Russian  col-  into  Behring's  straits;  and  the  C<lville. 

leges;   Pogodin,  the  author  of  valuable  crit-  Hows    into   the  Arctic  oce:in.      TLe 

ical  works  on  the  ancient  history  of  Russia;  of  the  greater  part  of  the  c<aintry  i?.  in 

Polevoy  ("History  of  Russia'');  Berg  ("Lives  cold,  and  the  soil  sterile.    In  tlie  <fux 

of  Russian  Czars") ;  and  Danileffski,  the  author  of  the  narrow  valleys  are  prodr.<tiv< 

of  some  able  though  partial  works  on  the  X)ine  attains  a  great  height  on  the  loi 

French-Rusrfian  war.    Able  historical  investi-  and  the  fir  and  alder  are  abundui.t.     ] 

gations  have  also  been  made  by  Sniegiretf,  the  vegetation  is  alpine  in  »liiirai  ter 

Stoiitzotr,  SreznelVski,  SemailolT*,  the  acadenii-  country  is  mainly  valuable  for  li.t-  j- 

cians  Zolotfyetf  and  Stroycff,  NevcrolT,  and  Ar-  of  its  li^heric^  and  its  furs.    Its  priin  ipa 

seuyeil*.    Important  works  on  diplomatics  have  New  Archangel  (pop.  ubout  l,.")i'0>.  \>  ? 

been  written  by  Kamenski  and  Malinoli»ki,  on  on  Sitka  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  ant] 

bibliography  by  Ko])pen  and  Buturlin,  on  statis-  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  Anic-rir^.n  f 

tics  by  Hermann  and  Ziabloflski.  Works  on  the  pany,  which  employs  50  or  0' »  \  i  ^^cl'^ 

grammar  and  history  of  the  Russian  language  collection  and  transi>ortation  of  fii:-. 
were  written  by  Podsivaloff,  Sokoloff,  Born,        RUST,  the  hydrated  oxiilo  vi  ir«.n 

Nikolski,  Ileym,  Mussin-Pushkin,  Kalaidovitch,  collects  as  a  stain,  increasing  to  a  m'uI 

and  Stroyetf.    Philoso]>hical  studies  are  still  in  the  surface  of  iron  or  steel  ex|>ost  d  to  : 

their  infancy,  and  mostly  leaning  on  modem  idizing  agent,  as  a  damp  atmos]  lire,  a 

German  philosophy.    Works  have  been  written  pors,  A:c.      Its  conn>osition  vaiir>  w 

by   Golubinski,   Velan^ki,   Sidonski,   Kodrotf,  extent  to  which   the  oxidation  h:t>  gi 

and  others.     Scientific  the(»logy  is  cultivateil  As  it  ci>ntinues  to  form  it  eats  into  thv 

still  less.     Stourdza  has  published  a  work  on  removing  it  in  successive  layers.     Tl.c 

the  doctrines  of  the  Russian  church,  Muralt  is  checked  l»y  keeping  the  nut.ir!*-  ar 

one  on  liturgies,  kc.    A  *•  Cyclopadia of  Law''  pure  dry  air,  or  by  covering  it  \\  iili  [ 

has  been  written  by  Xevolin,  a  '•  History  of  with  ()tlier  coating  that  prevent^  iicce> 

Russian  Law"  l»y  Moro*»hkin,  and  a  work  on  air.     Rust  often  produces  yell*  w  ^taiI 

the  relation  of  Russia  to  Roman  law  by  Krylotf.  textile  fabrics  which  aredilVuult  t.f  r 

Valuable  wi»rks  on  natural  K^iences  have  been  The  <'onnn<)n  acids,  as  hytlroclilori*- «  t  si; 

written  by  Pavlolf,  Maximovitch,  and  Spaski.  diluted  with  water  so  as  not  to  injiir^  ihi 

— See  Otto,    jAhrhvch  tfir  liUMiifrhcn  LUfra-  are  not  always  .successful  indi^-v  hiug 

/»/r  (LeipHC,  ls;]7;  translated  by  Cox,  Oxford,  ideofin»n.  Oxalic  a<id  is  often  re-, -rud 

lS^\));Jori\mu  (it tichichtnkrliiij«tiir?icn  Lid r<i'  at  a  high  temperature,  also  the  I  i*;-ixj 

tur  (lA-ijisic,  1S4(J) ;  and  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  I^ota^h.    But  if  .soaj)  hiu*  ]>een  apj  V.  •!  sa 

**  Historical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Litera-  of  iron  is  apt  to  be  prnluced.  v].*.i  h  i 

ture  of  the  Slaviir  Nations"  (New  York,  1650).  ceedingly  diflicult  to  disst.ilw.     Tl.i  !Vr 

RUSSIAN  AMKKICA,  that  portion  of  the  ide  of  pota>>ium  is  then  the  U-t  >  h. 

American  ctintinent  hing  X.  of  hit.  54°  40' N.  should   be  added   in  small  quantity  t« 

and  W.  of  loiiL'.  141"  AV.,  with  the  i.-lands  a<1.ia-  a<idulated  with  suli)huric  aciil,  i.ir\  tin 

Cent,  to;;etlier  with  a  nirrow  belt  of  riK'ky  coast  should  be  moved  about    in   the  li'jui* 

and  u  number  of  islands  lying  between  hit.  .M"*  fal»ric  becomes  blue,  and  is  to  !.».•  rii.^ol 

40'and<'io"  N.;  are;u  JJ71,H7r>.><«|.m. :  pop.  lo.72.'J  treated  with  solution  of  «arlmij.;N    of 

whites.  ]»arily  of  Rus>ian  or  Siberian  descent,  an«l  finally  washed  with  dilute  M:'p\i:n 
and  4M.iM»i  to  r>o.ooo  Indian^*.     The  i>lands  are        RrSTc'lirK,  a  f«>rtilii d. town  i  f  Et 

Very  nuiiu  r«Mis.  and  many  of  them  uninhabited,  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  tJituatnl  on  l!.e  rig! 

the  priiicipal  ;:roups  forming  the  Aleutian  ar-  of  the  Danube,  nearly  <'ppo<ile  di-.^rge^ 

ohipelau'o.     Tiie  most  inipurtanl  are  Prince  of  between  Sili<tria  and  Si>to\a :  jm.;..  ab 

Wales  i:<land.  Baran«»v  nr  Sitka.  Kodiak,  Uni-  (»nO.     It  is  the  si-at  of  a  Turki>-k  pa.«» 

mak,  Nunivak,  and  St.  Lawrence.     The  penin-  i»f  a  Greek  archbi>ho]>,  lnit   is  jHMirr 

aula  of  .Mia'<ka  extend^  westward   to   about  and  important  only  a^«  a  military  point. 

long.  ICu''  \V.     The  surface  ahuig  the  coiu*!  is  oven  in  that  ro^ptct  inferii>r  to  ir:osl 

vcrjr  inouutainuin))  several  of  the  i>caks,  some  Bulgarian  fortresses  uu  the  line  of  the  I 
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BAGAf  or  Swedish  Turnip.     Seo  Iron  ore  abounds,  and  a  range  of  marble  qnarries 

extends  along  its  whole  length.    The  marble 

,  Book  of,  one  of  the  canonical  books  as  well  as  the  iron  is  of  excellent  qualitj.  The 

Id  Testament.    By  many  ancient  and  productions  in  1850  were  25,874  bushels  of 

rriters  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  ad-  wheat,  258,831  of  Indian  com,  183,706  of  oats, 

the  book  of  Judges,  because  the  trans-  416,000  of  potatoes,  623,199  lbs.  of  wool,  1,280,- 

hich  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of  814  of  butter,  and  1,930,047  of  cheese.    There 

«  of  Israel.  (Ruthi.  1.)  The  book  con-  were  9  grist  mills,  33  sawmills,  5  iron  foun- 

hbtorj  of  Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  deries,  1  rolling  mill,  2  cotton  and  11  wooUen 

r  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Hebrew  factories,  18  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offices,  60 

from  Judaea,  left  her  home,  and  fol-  churches,  and  9,395  pupils  attending  public 

er  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Bethle-  schools. — Rutland,  the  capital,  is  pleasaUtlj 

ire  a  relative  of  her  deceased  husband,  situated  on  Otter  creek ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,577. 

racted  by  her  loyeliness,  married  her.  It  has  an  active  trade,  with  superior  facilitie8| 

the  mother  of  Obed,  whose  son  Jesse  being  the  concentring  terminus  of  4  important 

lather  of  David.    The  mention  of  Da-  railroads :  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  mn- 

of  comparatively  late  national  customs  ning  N.  67  m. ;  the  Bellows*  Falls,  S.  £.  52  m. ; 

7),  and  the  occurrence  of  Chaldaisms,  the  western  Vermont,  connecting  with  Troy, 

rient  proofs  that  this  book  was  com-  N.  T. ;  and  the  Rutland  and  Washington,  also 

the  times  ofthe  Hebrew  monarchy.  Its  connecting  with  Troy.    The  township  is  di- 

l  authority  has  never  been  questioned,  vided  into  2  parishes,  the  East  and  West.    In 

ENIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  the  West  parish  are  two  villages.  West  Rutland 

>n    with    platinum,    and   first   made  and  Gookm's  Falls.    Rutland  village,  the  prin- 

y  M.  Klaus  in  1844.    It  is  remarkable  cipal  place,  is  in  the  East  parish.    It  contains 

^ry  refractory  nature,  exceeding  in  in-  2  court  houses,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  6  marble  mills,  2 

all   other   metals,  except   osmium,  extensive  furniture  factories,  2  newspaper  offi- 

d  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre  or  ces,  6  churches,  and  a  number  of  manu&ctories 

Stic  potash.   It  is  hard  and  brittle  like  and  mills,  among  which  is  one  of  considerable 

sritb  which  it  presents  many  analogies,  extent  for  sawing  marble, 

fie  gravity,  however,  11  to  11.4,  is  RUTLANDSHIRE,   an   inland   county   of 

half  that  of  iridium.  Its  alloy  with  England,  bounded  by  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
iflamroable ;  with  tin  it  forms  cubical  tonshire,  and  Leicestershire;  area,  150  sq.  m. ; 
>f  beautiful  lustre.  pop.  in  1851,  22,983.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
ERFORD.  I.  A.  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  the  smallest  county 
?  on  S.  C,  and  drained  by  the  head  in  England,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  quali^ 
f  Broad  river,  a  branch  of  the  Oon-  of  its  wheat  and  cheese, 
rea,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  BUTLEDGE.  I.  John,  an  American  states- 
f  whom  2,391  were  slaves.  It  has  a  man  and  jurist,  of  Irish  parentage,  bom  in 
ace,  and  but  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  Charleston,  8.  0.,  in  1739,  died  in  July,  1800. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  472,335  He  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  re- 
f  Indian  corn,  29,384  of  wheat,  76,681  turned  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  attained  the 
1,162  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  188  bales  of  foremost  rank  as  an  advocate.  He  was  a  lead- 
There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  ing  member  of  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New 
tes,  46  churches,  and  4,800  pupils  at-  York  in  1765,  and  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
f>ublic  schools.     Capital,  Rutherford-  vention  in  1774,  by  which  he  was  chosen  one 

A  central  CO.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  ofthe  delegates  to  the  general  congress  at 

-iver,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland ;  Philadelphia.    He  successfully  resisted  the  at- 

ut  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  27,918,  tempt  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  delegates, 

I  12,984  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diver-  and,  when  it  was  asked  what,  should  be  done 

face  and  a  very  fertile  and  well  culti-  with  them  if  they  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 

il.      The  productions  in  1850  were  colony,  replied:  "Hang  them,  hang  them!" 

}  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  181,461  of  In  the  congress  he  sustained  the  boldest  meas- 

123  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,070  bales  of  ures,  and  was  pronounced  by  Patrick  Henry  the 

69,047  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,064  of  greatest  orator  there.    He  was  reappointed  to 

There  were  3    grist  mills,  a  cotton  the  congress  of  1775 ;  and  in  1776,  in  the  con- 

6  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  54  vention  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  chairman 

,  and  1,673  pupils  attending  public  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  constitu- 

It  is  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and  tion,  and  was  without  opposition  elected  preai- 

oga  railroad,  which  passes  through  dent  of  the  new  government.      When  Fori 

aL  Murfreesborough.  Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  British  in  Juno, 

AND,  a  W.  CO.  of  Vt.,  bordering  on  Rutledge,  against  the  advice  of  Gen.  I-.00,  sent 

rom  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  to  it  500  pounds  of  powder,  and  directed  Col. 

implain,  and  drained  by  Black,  White,  Moultrie  not  to  evacuate  it  without  an  order 

and  Paulet  rivers,  and  Otter  creek ;  from  him,  adding :  **  I  would  sooner  out  otl' 

560,35,949.    It  has  an  elevated  surface,  my  right  hand  than  write  one."     When  the 

parts  mountainous,  and  a  fertile  soil,  constitution  was  altered  by  the  legislature  iu 
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1778,  he  refased  his  sanction  and  resigned ;  which  had  been  recommended  bjr  hit  brotWr 
bnt  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  in  the  in  convening  the  assembly,   but  which  w» 
following  year  he  was  chosen  governor  (which  afterward  repealed.    In  the  legislature  of  1711 
title  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  prcsi-  he  drew  up  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  tW 
dent),  and  when  Charleston  was  threatened  rights  of  primogeniture.    From  the  dote  d 
with  a  siege  was  clothed  by  the  legislature  the  revolution  he  had  devoted  himself  mtinlf 
with  dictatorial  power,    lie  took  command  of  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  serving  in  tin 
the  militia,  and  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  legislature,  but  declining  an  offer  of  a  scat  m 
the  defences  of  the  town ;  but,  when  summon-  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  conrt.    In  1 TM 
ed  by  Gen.  Prevost  to  surrender  (May,  1779),  ho  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  but  diai   [ 
the  negotiations  were  protracted  as  long  as  in  the  middle  of  his  term.    III.  Hron,  an  Ma  \ 
possible,  and  an  offer  was  finaUy  made  to  capit-  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Jan.  161 L    \ 
ulate  on  condition  that  South  Carolina  should  In  1776  he  was  appoint^  judge  of  the  eont 
remain  neutral  during  the  war.    This  was  re-  of  admiralty  of  South  Carolina,  in  1777  v» 
jected,  and  the  British  soon  after  retired  on  speaker  of  the  legislative  council,  and  fna 
Uie  approach  of  Gen.  Lincoln.    When  Charles-  1782  to  1785  of  the  house  of  representatin^   - 
ton  fell  a  year  later,  Rutledge  retired  to  North  having  in  1780  shared  his  brother^s  captiri^ 
Carolina,  and  for  nearly  two  years  accompa-  at  bt.  Augustine.    From  1791  till  his  death  W 
nied  and  aided  the  southern  army.     In  Jan.  was  chancellor  of  the  state. 
1782,  Charleston  being  still  held  by  the  Brit-        KUTUI J,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  on  tU 
iflh,  he  convened  the  general  assembly  at  Jack-  coast  of  I^tium.    In  Virgil,  King  Tunmt  of 
■onborough,  retired  from  office,  and  was  soon  the  Rutulians  is  mentioned  as  an  enemy  d 
after  elected  to  congress.    In  March,  1784,  he  Latinus,  who  gave  his  daughter  Lavinia,  |>if> 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  wliile  viously  promised  to  Tumus,  in  marriage  ti 
holding  that  office  became  a  member  of  the  i£neas.    It  is  generally  believed  that  they  wcra 
convention  for  framing  the  federal  constitu-  a  tribe  of  Pelasgians,  who  at  a  later  period 
tion,  in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  bore  a  fused  with  the  Latins.    Their  name  disappeai 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  state  convention  from  history  after  the  time  of  the  Roman  kin^ 
strongly  supi>ortcd  its  ratification.     In  Sept.  Tlieirchief  town  was  Ardea,  which  in  440  &C 
1789,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  became  a  Roman  colony, 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  which  office  he  re-        RUXTON,  Gborob  Frederic,  an   EndiA 
rigned  in  1791,  when  he  was  elected  chief  jus-  traveller,  bom  in  1820,  died  in  St.  Louis/Ma, 
tice  of  South  Carolina.     In  July,  1795,  Presi-  Sept.  29,  1848.    At  the  age  of  17  he  left  tbt 
dent  Washington  appointed  him  chief  justice  military  college  of  Sandhurst  to  cnliii  in  tiM 
of  the  Unit<^  States,  and  he  presided  at  the  Spanish  army  against  Don  Carlos,  and  reDdt^ 
succeeding  term  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the  ed  valuable  serWees.    On  his  return  to  Eiof- 
Bcnate  on  assembling  in  December,  for  political  land  in  1839  he  received  a  conunisrion  as  Un- 
reasons, refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  tenant  in  the  89th  regiment,  with  whidi  be 
Previously,  however,  an  attack  of  sickness  had  went  to  Canada,  but  soon  resigning  spent 
deprived  Rutledge  of  his  reni^on,  in  which  con-  years  among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of 
dition  he  remained  till  his  death.    II.  Edward,  ern  America,  whose  lives  and  characters 
an  American  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the  graphically  depicted  in  his  **  Adventures  in  tiM 
declaration  of  independence,  brother  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,"  and  '*Iife  ii 
preceding,  born  in  Charleston,  Nov.  23,  1749,  the  Far  West/'    He  afterward  made  ioumeyi 
died  Jan.  23,  1800.    He  also  studied  law  at  to  N.  and  S.  Africa,  and  to  Mexico,  and  in  1848 
the  Tem]>le  in  London,  commenced  practice  at  again  started  from  England  for  the  RuckT 
Charleston  in  1773,  and  was  in  1774  the  young-  mountains,  but  only  succeeded  in  reaching  & 
est  member  of  the  congress,  in  which  body  he  Louis  when  he  died. 

ser^'ed  3  years.    In  June,  1776,  ho  was  ap-        RU YSBROEK,  Johannes,  called  Jocfprirr** 

pointed  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war,  nw,  or  doctor  €cntatiev$^  a  mystical  writer  of 

and  in  September  was  associated  with   Dr.  the  middle  ages,  born  in  the  village  of  Rujf- 

Franklin  and  John  Adams  as  a  committee  to  ]>n>ek,  near  Brussels,  about  1293,  died  Dec.  IS, 

confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  island,  at  1381.    At  the  age  of  24  years  ho  was  ordained 

his  request,  as  to  terms  of  accommodation,  priest,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  secular 

In  1779  he  was  again  appointed  to  congress,  clergy  until  his  COth  year.    He  then   retind 

bnt  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his  with  several  friends  into  a  cloister  near  Bre^ 

seat ;  ana  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  an  sels,  and  soon  after  became  the  superior  of  a 

artillery  company  in  the  militia  force  which  congregation  of  regular  canons,     ilis  mystic 

dislodged  the  British  from  Port  Royal  island,  writings  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  were  wida- 

During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  17S0,  being  ly  celebrated.     He  affirmed  that  all  he  had 

despatched  to  hasten  the  march  of  troops  to  written  he  had  derived  from  inspiration  of  the 

its  relief,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained  Holy  Ghost.     Not  being  well  versed  in  Latin, 

for  11  months  at  St.  Augustine.     In  1782  he  he  wrote  all  his  works  in  Flemish.    Thcrs 

was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  at  Jack-  is  a  Latin  translation  by  Surius  (Cologne,  1551, 

lonborough,  and  supi>orted  its  bill  of  ])ains  and  1609,  1G92),  and  a  German  one  bj  Arnold  (0^ 

penaltiea  for  oonfiscating  the  property  of  toriea,  fenbach,  1701 ). 
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SCIf,  Frkdxsik,  a  Dutch   anatomist,  themflelves  for  good  behavior,  and  subjeet  to 

:  the  Hagae,  March  23,  1638,  died  Feb.  the  OTorseer ;  and  in  each  section  are  monitors, 

1.     He  stadled  anatomy  and  botany  at  also  selected  from  the  boys  for  good  condnct, 

and  at  Franeker,  and   in  1665  was  and  separately  trained.    A  farm  of  about  600 

professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  acres  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  and  every 

de  many  discoveries  in  the  science  of  description  of  farm  labor  is  conducted  on  the 

y,  and  invented  the  means  of  preserv-  premises.    There  are  also  workshops,  in  which 

id  bodies  by  iinections  into  the  blood  most  trades  are  taught ;  but  owing  to  the  short- 

His  skill  in  the  preparation  of  speci-  ness  of  their  stay,  and  their  partial  occupation 

'as  verv  great.    His  anatomical  collec-  in  farm  work  and  study,  the  boys  seldom  be- 

m  purcha»^  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus-  come  skilled  workmen.    The  decks,  bulwarks, 

30,000  florins,  and  a  second  collection  masts,  and  rigging  of  a  ship  have  also  been 

•Id  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000  erected  on  the  grounds,  and  Uie  boys  who  have 

In   1685  he  was  made  professor  of  a  preference  for  it  are  instructed  as  sailors, 

le.     In  1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Instrumental  music  is  taught,  and  many  of  the 

Newton,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  asso-  boys  are  received  into  the  regimental  banda 

^  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.    His  of  the  army.    The  institution  is  successful  hi 

anatomical  works  were  printed  collec-  a  pecimiary  sense,  fully  sustaining  itself  after 

4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1737).  the  first  outlay  of  government  in  the  purchase 

'SDA£L,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  and  fitting  up  of  the  grounds.    The  expenses  for 

rlem  about  1635,  died  there  in  1681.  maintenance,  salaries,  &c.,  are  very  small,  the 

»  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  but  after  a  board  of  the  children  costing  only  5  cts.  per 

■actice  of  his  profession  renounced  it  for  day  per  head,  and  the  entire  expense  per  head 

a  painter.    He  was  the  intimate  asso>  only  10  cts.  per  day.    The  highest  salary  paid, 

r  Nicholas  Berghem,  and  is  said  to  have  that  of  the  director,  is  $772  per  annum  and  his 

under  him,  which,  however,  owing  to  house,  while  the  other  teacners  receive  from 
dmilarity  of  their  styles,  is  not  probable.  $232  and  board  down  to  $80.  The  demand  for 
e  to  great  distinction  as  a  landscape  tho  boys  as  apprentices  is  greater  than  the  nip- 
His  coloring  is  that  of  a  northern  ply ;  and  the  number  of  children  discharged 
,  and  the  character  of  his  skies  and  who  subsequently  turn  out  badly  has  been  len 
eatures  in  his  pictures  seem  to  indicate  than  10  per  cent.  Discipline  is  maintained 
»  never  went  further  south  than  the  rather  by  loss  of  position,  loss  of  honors,  and 
n  borders  of  Germany,  although  he  is  moral  disgrace,  than  by  physical  punishment, 
have  painted  in  Italy.  The  figures  in  In  the  girls*  reformatory,  with  about  800  in- 
ures were  executed  by  Ostadc,  Wouver-  mates,  washing,  baking,  mending,  and  making 
^rghem,  and  others  of  his  contempora-  of  clothing  are  carried  on.  In  both  establish- 
le  also  painted  sea  pieces.  ments  the  rule  is  observed  to  produce  as  £u*  as 
SSELEDEI,  a  market  town  in  West  possible  all  that  is  used,  rather  than  to  purchase 
■a,  Belgium,  14  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  Bru-  or  sell  the  products  manufactured.  The  girLs' 
Qcipally  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the  reformatory  is  under  the  charge  of  sisters  of 
ovemment  reformatories  of  Ruysseledo  charity,  but  is  conducted  in  most  respects  like 
emem.  The  first  is  intended  for  pauper,  the  boy8\  except  as  regards  military  dicipline. 
'^  and  vicious  boys,  the  second  for  girls  RUYTER,  Michael  Adbiaenszoon  db,  a 
tamo  class,  and  both  are  under  a  com-  Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Flushing,  Zealand,  in 
rection.  These  schools  were  established  1607,  died  in  Syracuse,  Sicily,  April  29,  1676. 
yal  decree  issued  in  1848,  that  for  boys  Ho  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents  to  a  shoe- 
rganized  in  1849,  and  that  for  girls  in  maker  at  the  age  of  11  years,  but  ran  away  and 
The  boys'  reformatory  receives  young  engaged  as  cabin  boy,  rising  from  a  common 
I  nndcr  16,  who  present  themselves  vol-  sailor  to  the  highest  rank.  When  in  1641  Hoi- 
f,  with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal  land  undertook  to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain^ 
^  of  their  place  of  settlement,  or  from  the  De  Ruyter,  who  had  then  attained  the  rimk  of 
;ial  authority ;  children  sentenced  by  a  rear  admiral,  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  In 
noner  for  begging  or  vagrancy;  children  1647  he  attacked  and  sunk  an  Algerine  squad- 
)d  of  criminal  charges  on  the  plea  of  ron  of  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  he  com- 
acted  without  discernment,  but  detained  manded  off  the  port  of  Sal6.  In  1652,  England 
»rmation ;  and  children  of  the  poor  not  and  Holland  being  at  war,  while  convoying  a 
ft  any  misdemeanor.  This  reformatory  fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  met  the  English  fleet 
s  the  buildings  of  an  old  sugar  manu-  off  Plymouth,  and  beat  them  off,  saving  his  en- 
;  the  pupils  number  about  600.  The  tire  convoy.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
nanagement  of  the  reformatory  is  mili-  commanded  a  division  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
v&  buudings  forming  the  barracks.  The  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  fought  two  naval 
"e  in  6  diviaons  of  100  each,  superin-  battles,  one  of  which  was  successfiiL    In  1656 

by  overseers  who  have  been  educated  he  was  again  sent  against  the  Algerine  pirates, 

r  work.    Each  division  is  composed  of  whom  he  chastised  terribly,  hanging  at  the 

tions,  each  under  the  management  of  a  yardarm   the    famous  renegade,  Armand  de 

ad  sob-chief^  selected  from  the  boys  Diaz.    In  1659  he  was  sent  to  the  assiatanoe  of 
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Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  for  Iiis  seirioes  straw  tarns  rellow,  the  heads  hang  down,  nd 
the  Danish  king  ennobled  him  and  his  whole  the  grain  is  hard ;  sometimes  it  is  cut  whentki    | 
family.    In  1665,  war  having  again  broken  ont  grain  is  in  the  milk,  but  care  is  then  to  W    j 
between  England  and  Ilollund,  he  w^as  put  in  observed  that  it  drv  in  the  open  air.    In  At    I 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  Prince  Ru()ert  con-  northern  parts  of  New  England  winter  m  b   ; 
fined  him  to  the  Dutch  coast.    In  July,  1666,  often  fit  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  intf,   , 
he  fought  the  English  for  3  days  in  the  Irish  spring  rye  being  always  later.    Its  hardiaai   ■ 
sea,  and  eventually  withdrew,  with  a  doubtful  renders  it  valuable  in  high  latitndes,  beuog  tht   i 
victory.    The  succeeding  year  he  renewed  the  ])revailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  nortlMii   . 
attack,  ascended  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Med-  temperate  zone,  extending  to  part  of  Sibcrk 
way,  burned  the  shipping  at  Shcerness,  and  and  in  the  North  American  Russian  posseseioM 
compeUed  England  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at  maturing  in  Int.  52°  to  57°  N. — ^The  raloe  of 
Breda.    The  Dutch  republic  being  again  in-  rye  as  an  article  of  food  may  be  ranked  • 
volvcd  in  war  in  1671,  with  botli  France  and  next  to  that  of  wheat,  although  it  contaJM 
England,  Dc  Ruyter  was  again  put  in  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,    h 
of  tlie  fleet,  and  in  1672  fought  the  combined  portions  of  Europe  it  is  regarded  as  of  tht 
fleet  long  and  obstinately,  but  without  decisive  utmost  importance  in  domestic  economy,  aai 
results.    In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra-  by  the  peasantry  the  bread  made  from  it  b 
nean  to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  the  French,  considered  the  best  to  promote  strength  aai 
and  in  1676  fought  a  desperate  naval  battle  muscular  vigor.    In  the  United  States  its  dmI 
against  a  greatly  superior  French  force  under  is  extensively  used  among  fanners  to  mix  with 
Admiral  I)u(iuesne  olf  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  for  making  a  wbok- 
and  was  finally  worsted,  and  retreated  with  his  some  bread.    Rye  is  largely  consnm^  in  dirii- 
fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.     He  him-  lation.    (See  Whiskey.)    As  a  food  for  dooct- 
eelf  lost  both  legs  in  tlie  fight,  and  died  of  his  tic  animals,  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  bnuKd 
wounds  a  few  days  after.  or  coarsely  ground  r}'e  is  mixed  with  peas  or 
RYE  {Mcale  cereaU^  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  tares  and  formed  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bKid, 
valuable  grain-beuring  grass,  closely  allied  to  and  this  is  found  to  succeed  even  in  CitteniB^ 
the  wheat,  but  suited  to  soil  and  climates  where  For  feeding  or  soiling  sheep  and  milch  covi, 
that  will  not  grow.    Agriculturists  make  sev-  the  young  herbage  of  rye  is  adapted  as  aa 
eral  varieties  or  kinds  of  rye,  such  as  spring,  early  spring  food,  while  the  utility  of  the  rip> 
winter,  many-stalked,  composite-headed,  and  ened  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  btraw  plait 
broad-leaved,  originating  without  doubt  from  is  well  known.    Long  and  clean  rye  straw  it 
one  common  stock.    The  stem  or  culm  of  rye  also  used  in  making  coarse  mats  for  screening 
is  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  smooth,  hairy  toward  hot-beds  and  frames,  and  for  stuffing  hone 
the  spike ;  its  leaves  6  to  18  inches  long,  lance-  collars,  or  even  for  thatching.    AccoAing  tp 
linear,  glaucous,  rough  above  and  on  the  mar-  Boussingault  the  average  proportion  of  the 
gins,  sheaths  membranaceous,  nerved,  smooth,  grain  to  the  straw  is  from  45  to  100,  thonfffa 
the  ligule  short  and  dentate ;  the  spiko  4  to  6  Burger  ond  Sihwertz,  make  it  from 41  i  tolOd 
inches  long,  2-sided,  flattish,  linear;  spikelets  The  grain  of  rye  is  subject  to  a  pei'uliardiseaie 
2-flowercd  and  a  rudiment  of  a  third ;  glumes  known  as  ergot.    Such  rye  is  termed  spurred, 
opposite,  hairy  at  biise;  paleie  ventricose,  5-  andisthesr^a/^ror/i'/^r/y/iof  the  pharmacopcei& 
nerved,  terminating  in  an  acute  awn  :  groin  (See  Ergot.)— The  origin  of  rye  is  involvi'd  in 
oblong,  grooved  on  the  up])er  side,  hairy  at  the  greatest  uncertainty.     Distinct  s|>ecie»  i*: 
the  apex,  dusky  brown.     Rye  is  found  to  grow  grain  arc  now  known  to  have  l»een  the  fiiVjt**  :- 
best  where  silica  abounds  in  the  soil,  and  is  of  cultivation  where  rye  is  mentioned  by  \\.*- 
accordingly  adapted  to  thin  and  sterile  plains,  ancient  writers,   es]>e('ially  by  those  ut    ihi 
Good  erups  of  ryo  have  been  pniduced  from  Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  East.     It  is  al?*- 
tlio  same  land  for  many  years  in  succession,  inferred  that  it  was  little  used  as  an  agrioul- 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing.     As  soon  tural  cereal  in  ancient  (irt^ecc  or  Italy.    Ar- 
as  the  crop  is  otf,  the  stuhhlo  should  be  plough-  conling  to  Pliny,  however,  it  was  cultiiatvd  i5 
cd  in,  by  this  means  enriching  the  soil.   Spring  a  fodder  and  for  its  grain  by  the  Taurini,  who 
rye  should  be  sown  as  soon  us  the  land  will  oivupied   that  part  of  Guul   now  known  as 
pennit,  and  winter  rye  a  few  weeks  after  the  Piedmont.    In  Britain,  as  appears  from  ancient 
stubble  has  been  turned  under.    Rye  is  some-  rents,  rye  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period, 
times  sown  at  the  last  hoeing  of  Indian  com,  and  a  practice  long  prevailed  of  sowing  rye 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  practice  and  wlieat  together, 
where  the  land  is  flat  or  the  soil  tenacious  and         RYE  (iRASS.   See  Darnel. 
heavy.    The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  may         RYERSON,     AiH»i.rnrs     Egertox,     D.D.. 
be  stated  at  2  uushels  ]>er  acre,  unless  the  grain  JX.1).,  a  CanatVum  clergyman,  bom  in  Char- 
In  small,  when  5  or  6  ]>ecks  will  be  sutlicifnt.  lotteville,  Talbot  district  (now  Xorfolk  co.V 
The  return  from  an  acre  of  heavy,  sandy  loam,  Upiwr  Canad:u  March  24,  1808.     His  father, 
previously  planted  with  Indian  corn  and  sown  Col.  Jose[)h  Ry crson,  was  a  half-pay  officer  in 
with  5  pecks  of  seed,  has  been  as  nmch  as  29  the  British  service  in  the  American  revolution, 
bushels,  and  even  4H  bu^hels  have  been  raised  and  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  and  aAer- 
on  a  singlo  acre.    VL\'%i  is  gathered  w lien  the  ward  to  Canada,  in  1763.    The  son  becmme  a 
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r,  in  1825  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  and  president  of  the  Baptist  college,  and  retain- 

list  Episcopal  (now  the  Wesleyan  Meth-  ed  both  ofiSces  for  nearly  33  years.  In  1815,  on 

church  of  Canada,  and  for  the  4  years  the  death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  he  was  chosen  his 

ng  officiated  as  an  itinerant  minister,  successor  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  missionary 

I,  after  the  Methodist  church  of  Canada  society.    He  published  during  his  lifetime  84 

)  independent,  he  aided  in  establishing,  volumes,  mostly  on  theological  topics,  and  con- 

r  several  years  edited  "  The  Guardian,"  tributed  frequently  to  periodicals. 

:ial  organ.    In  1833  and  in  1836  he  was  RYMER,  Thosias,  an  English  author  and 

!  a  delegate  to  the  British  conference,  antiauary,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1638,  died  in 

1841  was  appointed  principal  of  the  uni-  Lonaon,  Dec.  14, 1713.    He  became  a  member 

of  Cobourg.    In  1844  he  was  appoint-  of  Gray^slnn  in  1666,  and  was  appointed  his- 

'  the    goYemor-general  superintendent  toriographer  to  King  William  in  1692.    There 

>lio  schools  for  Upper  Canada,  a  posi-  was  at  the  time  a  scheme  on  foot  to  publish  the 

hich  he  still  holds.    The  next  year  he  whole  body  of  existing  documents  relating  to 

n  the  United  States  studying  the  meth-  state  transactions  between  England  and  other 

public  elementary  education.    In  1849  countries,  and  Rymer  was  chosen  to  edit  it. 

Jished  an  extensive  report  of  his  tour.  The  result  was  the  collection  entitled  FoBderci^ 

ibmitted  to  the  government  a  bill  for  Conventianes^  et  eujtiseunque  Oeneris  Acta  Pub- 

^anization  of  the  public  school  system,  lica  inter  Eeges  AnMcB  et  alioi  PrincipeSj  &c., 

now  forms  the  basis  of  the  Upper  Cana-  commonly  called  "  Kymer's  Fcedera"  (IT  vols, 

nmon  school  system.    Dr.  Ryerson  is  fol.,  and  3  vols,  added  by  Sanderson  after  Ry- 

1861)  preparing  a  history  of  Canada,  and  mer's  death).    He  also  wrote  a  play  entitled 

*'  United  Empire  Loy  aUsts.*'  '^  Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch, "  and  a  '^  Short 

!*AND  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  View  of  Tragedy,"  which  contains  a  ludicrous 

t  clergyman,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan.  attack  upon  Shake^eare. 

58,  died  in  Bristol,  May  25,  1825.    He  RYSWICK,  or  Ryswtk,  a  village  of  the 

markable  for  his  attainments  even  in  hLi  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  be- 

liildhood,  having  learned  hb  letters  be-  tween  tibe  Hague  and  Delft,  about  8  m.  S.  E. 

e  conld  speak,  reading  the  Psalms  in  of  the  former  place;  pop.  about  2,400.    The 

IT  at  5  years  of  age,  and  having  read  place  b  renowned  on  account  of  the  peace  con- 

h  the  Greek  Testament  before  he  was  eluded  there  in  1697  by  Loub  XIV.  of  France 

1770  he  preached  before  the  Baptist  on  the  one  part  and  the  German  empire,  Eng- 

gation  at  Northampton,  and' for  the  next  land,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  other,  whidi, 

B  assisted  his  £ither  in  his  school,  and  terminated  the  long  and  eventful  war  that  fol- 

ed   occasionally.     In  1776  he  became  lowed  the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1687.    By 

of  the  Northampton  congregation,  but  that  treaty  Louis  acknowledged  "William  of 

led  for  a  number  of  years  to  teach.    In  Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

e  wrote  the  circular  letter  which  led  and  restored  his  conouests  in  the  Spanish  Neth- 

formation  of  the  English  Baptist  mb-  erlands  and  in  Catalonia  to  Spain,  and  others 

'  society,  in  whose  organization  he  took  on  the  Rhine  to  the  empire.    A  pyramidal 

Kittenng  in  1792.    He  was  now  called  monument  commemorates  the  event. 

tol  as  pastor  of  the  Baptists  in  that  city,  RYTINA.    See  Mai^ atee. 
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1 19th  letter,  15th  consonant,  and  chief  tered  positions  have  the  same  relative  situa- 
bUant  in  the  Englbh  alphabet.  It  b  a  tion  to  each  other.  In  the  Phoenician  the  an- 
dental,  and  represents  the  hbsing  made  gles  are  rounded,  and  approach  the  serpentine 
ring  the  breath  between  the  end  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  character. — In  words  oom- 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above  mon  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  latter  language 
>er  incisors.  It  b  fou/id  in  most  Ian-  often  has  an  s  initial  which  b  wanting  in  the 
,  and  b  one  of  the  most  abundant  con-  former ;  thus  cf ,  iirra,  iJXiof,  vd«p,  vXij,  is,  be- 
I  in  Englbh.  Its  sound  varies,  being  come  sex^  septem,  sol,  sudor,  sylta^  sus.  Be- 
like e  soft,  in  this,  sun,  and  softer,  like  fore  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  having  s 
hese.  vise.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  initial,  the  French  often  prefix  a  vowel ;  thus 
f  Ephraim  nttered  s  for  the  aspirated  sh,  spiritus,  spatium,  spes,  become  esprit,  espace, 
they  could  not  articulate  (Judg.  xii.  C);  e^erance;  and  by  an  abbreviation  schola,  scri- 
>ing,  which  b  not  uncommon,  especially  here,  status,  become  ecole,  ecrire^  etat.  In  the 
irea,  consists  in  uttering  the  aspirated  middle  of  words  the  dropped  s  is  replaced  by  a 
.  Its  symbol  in  Hebrew  signifies  tooth,  a  ;  thus  tempestas,  magister,  hestia,  epistola,  be- 
lts original  shape  it  may  have  repre-  come  tempete,  mMtre,  hete,  Spitre ;  andtheltal- 
3  teeth,  since  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ian  medesimo,  testa,  presto,  become  mSme,  tSte^ 
lo  it  consists  of  8  strokes,  which  in  al-  prSt,    It  b  in  like  manner  lost  in  many  English 
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worda,  as  tmeZt,  melt^  itvmble^  tumble.    In  sev-  hUreraaininff  years.   He  possewed  gr 

eral  of  the  principal  languages  of  modem  En-  tific  knowledge,  and,  beside  the  princi 

rope  i  final  is  the  usual  sign  of  the  plural  of  tal  languages,  was  familiar  with  La 

nouns.    It  is  subject  to  interchanges  with  <f,  collected  productions  comprise  the 

th  {Une9^  Uneth,  hata,  haUth),  t  (Ger.  da$,  dan,  0"  Flower  Garden"),  Bo9tan  (**  Fruit  ( 

£ng.  <AaO,  f  (in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  JPendKameh  0*  Book  of  Counsels'*),  ai 

England ;  Dutch  tuster,  tomery  £ng.  sitter,  mm-  ous  gazels  or  odes,  elegies,  auatrains* 

mer),  »ch  (Qer,  tehlagen^  £ng.  »lay)^  e^q^h^n^  ments  in  prose  and  Terse.    The  two  1 

andr. — As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  foet^^o^  tioned  works  are  the  most  cclebrat4 

or  9oeius,  for  the  proper  name  Sextus,  anciently  Persia,  Language  and  Literattbs  of 

for  the  numeral  Y,  for  «>29  in  Italian  music,  and  p.  ITl.)    The  whole,  in  Persian  and 

for  south  in  books  of  navigation  and  geography,  edited  by  Harrington,  were  printed  at 

8A  DA  BANDEIBA,  Bernardo  de,  vis-  in  1791  (2  vols,  small  fol.) ;  and  of  the 

oount,  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom  in  1796.  editions  have  been  published  with  s 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  na-  English  translation  by  James  Dumoi 

tional  independence  against  the  French,  parti-  cutta,  1807),  with  punctuation  and  von 

cipated  in  the  revolution  of  1820,  left  the  coun-  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  (Calcutta,  1851), 

try  after  the  reaction  of  1828,  returned  when  avocabularybyEastwick  (Hertford,  IC 

Dom  Pedro  promulgated  the  new  charter,  was  translated  it  into  English  prose  and  ver 

governor  of  Oporto  during  its  long  siege,  and  SAADIA,  or  Saadiah  (ben  Joseph), 

k)st  his  right  arm  in  an  engagement  there.    In  philosopher,  poet,  and  scholar,  bom  in 

1882  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine  i^^ypt,  toward  the  close  of  the  9th 

and  created  a  baron,  but  resigned  in  1883.    At  died  in  Babylonia  in  941  or  942.    B 

the  end  of  the  civil  war  Dom  Pedro  created  guished  himself  by  writing  against  th 

him  a  peer ;  he  was  again  minister  of  the  ma-  the  Caraites,  and  in  928  became  the 

rine  f^om  Nov.  1835,  to  April,  1886,  and  was  teacher  in  the  school  of  Sura  in  B 

invested  by  the  queen  with  extraordinary  pow-  A  dispute  which  soon  after  arose  beti 

ers  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  March,  and  Rabbi  David  was  decided  in  fav< 

1887.    In  1842  a  new  revolution  deprived  hhn  latter   by  the   divan  of  the   caliph 

of  office;  in  1846-^7  he  headed  an  insurrection  Billah,  and  Saadia  fled  from  the  coun 

against  Oosta-Cabral,  was  defeated  and   de-  a  reconciliation  having  been  eflTectei 

prived  of  all  hb  titles  and  dignities,  but  re-  occupied  his  chair  in  937.    He  wrot* 

mained  a  member  of  the  cortes.    He  subse-  Hebrew  an4  Arabic,  and  occupies 

quently  again  became  minister  of  the  marine,  incnt  rank  among  the  philosophical  a 

and  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  logical  writers  of  the  nation  by  his  \ 

SAAD  ED-DEEN,  Mohammed  Effendi,  a  the  laws  and  history  of  the  Jews,  by  h 

Turkish  historian,  bom  early  in  the  16th  cen-  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  pi 

tury,  died  in  Constantinople,  Oct.  2, 1599.    Ho  by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  '*  Rehf! 

was  educated  among  the  imperial  pages  under  Doctrines,-*  best  known  under  its  Ilet 

Bultan  Selim  I.,  and  in  1578  was  appointed  by  Haemttnoth  rehadJeothy  in  Rabbi   Jv 

Belim  II.  preceptor  to  his  son  Amurath,  the  Tibbon's  translation  from  the  Arabic 

heir  apparent    After  the  death  of  Amurath  his  (German  translation    by  Dr.  F(in»t, 

son  Mohammed  III.   intrusted  him  with  the  1845).    A  critical  biography  of  Rab] 

management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic  rein-  has  been  written  by  Rapoport  {JJillun 

tionsof  the  empire.    He  attended  the  sultnn  in  1829),  and  a  '^  Notice"  by  Munk. 

the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596,  and  in  151)8  SAAVEDRA,  Angel  de.    Si-e  Riv 

was  made  grand  mufti.    His  principal  work,  SAAYEDRA  Y  FAXARDO,  Dii 

entitled  7W/ a^TbtrarilA  ("Crown  of  Ilisto-  Faxakdo. 

ries"),  is  a  copious  history  of  the  Turkish  em-  SABAISM  (Ar.  tzaha,  to  rise  in  s 

pire  from  its  foundation  to  1520.  He  also  wrote  Hob.  tzeba  ha$hshamayimy  the  host  ol 

the  Selim  NameK,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  stars,  tzehaoth,  the  heavenly  h< 

Selim  I.  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the  stai 

SAADI,  SiiEiK  MosLiH  Eddin,  a  Persian  ties.    It  extended  through  the  countri 

poet,  bom  in  Shiraz  toward  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  and  Medo-Persian  empires  . 

12th  century,  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  102,  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Caspian  sea, 

or  according  to  some  authorities  of  116  years,  ine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  i 

He  studied  at  Bagdad,  became  a  dervish,  and  mountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 

during  his  life  made  15  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  southern  Arabia;  but  it  assumed  diffen 

Mecca.    He  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  in  different    countriea,  appearing    ac 

and  other  countries,  and  fought  against  the  more  sensual,  sometimes  more  spirita 

crusaders  in  Syria,  where  he  was  taken  pris-  objects  of  worship  were  the  sun,  tb 

oner.    A  merchant  of  AlepfK)  ransomed  hini  and  the  planets,  or  rather  the  nlaneta] 

and  gave  him  bb  daughter  in  marriage,  with  of  which  the  plnnots  were  believed  t 

whom  he  led  an  unhappy  life.    Finally,  after  frame  or  the  body.    The  worship  of 

80  years*  wanderings,  ho  returned  to  Shiraz  was  especially  cultivated  in  Babylon  m 

and  built  himself  a  bermitagei  where  he  passed  nicia.    The  worshippers  of  the  star*  | 
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[  to  them  a  great  inflaence  upon  and  a  were  substantial]  j  those  which  NoStos  and 

Ige  of  terres&al  affairs ;  and  astrology,  Praxeas  had  already  defended,  hot  they  gained 

ing  of  nativities,  and  varioos  systems  significance  from  the  subtlety  and  fulness  with 

Miology,  were  therefore  the  natural  re-  which  he  explained  them.    Holding  to  ^e 

Sttbaism.    The  astrological  system  was  strict  unity  of  the  being  of  God,  he  taught  that 

"gely  developed  by  the  Egyptians,  while  the  manifestation  of  God  was  a  triad.    God  in 

■n  was  the  purest  and  most  perfect  himself  is  one,  and  remains  ever  so ;  but  as  he 

'  Sabaism.    In  the  Koran  the  religion  appears  to  the  world  he  is  three,  or  shows 

ras  in  opposition  to  that  of  Abraham,  himself  in  three  ways.    These  three  forms  of 

particular  the  star  worship  of  ancient  his  appearing  are  not  persons  in  the  proper 

is  designated  by  the  name  Sabaism.  sense  of  that  word,  but  only  faces  of  the  Deity, 

own  of  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  kind  The  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  the 

ism  maintained  itself^  surrounded  on  all  Uoly  Spirit  are  only  temporary,  and  both  the 

f  Christianity,  until  the  middle  ages.  Logos  and  the  Spirit  will  return  finally  into  the 

1  of  Sabfleans  believed  in  the  migration  Monad,  or  the  Father.    The  three  titles  of 

soul,  and  in  great  world-periods,  con-  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  express  only  the 

renewed  in  an  everlasting  revolution.  threefold  action  of  God  in  creation,  redemption^ 

BATH  (Heb.  thabbathj  day  of  rest),  the  and  sanctification.    SabeUius  professed  to  be- 

f  the  7th  day  of  the  week  among  the  liove  that  the  Father  and  Son,  God  and  the 

ledicated  to  an  entire  cessation  from  Logos,  were  the  same  in  substance,  but  his 

'  labor.    It  commenced  on  Friday  even-  doctrine  took  away  all  distinction.    The  most 

d  extended  to  the  evening  following,  conspicuous   opponent  of  Sabellius,  through 

T  it  was  instituted  by  Moses,  or  of  an  whom  indeed  the  views  of  Sabellius  and  ms 

>3aio  origin,  is  a  controverted  point,  party  are  best  known,  was  Dionysius  of  Alex- 

BQtional  violation  of  the  sabbath  was  andria.    In  his  controversy  with  Dionysias  of 

d  with  death.    In  later  times  the  pro-  Rome,  while  he  pointed  out  sharply  the  dis- 

of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  sab-  tinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  whidli 

ere   greatly   extended  by  the  Jews ;  Sabellius  destroyed,  he  went  so  £u*  as  to  expoee 

ig  was  forbidden,  and  only  *^  a  sabbath  himself  to  the  charge  of  denying  their  unity  of 

mmcy'*  (2,000  paces  beyond  the  limits  nature.    His  hostility  did  not  however  prevent 

town  or  village)  allowed.    In  the  time  the  Sabellian  opinion  from  finding  partisana. 

Maccabees  there  were  many  zealous  That  in  the  4th  century  the  Sabellians  were  a 

rho  permitted  themselves  to  be  pas-  flourishing  sect,  is  evident  from  the  statement 

lau^Iitered  by  the  enemy  rather  than  of  Epiphanius  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 

themselves  on  the  sabbath.    Christ  re-  considerable  numbers,  not  only  in  Mesopotamia, 

d  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  stress  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.    The  ooun- 

d  on  a  mere  external  strictness  in  ob-  cil  of  Constantinople,  in  881,  by  r^ecting  dieir 

the  sabbath  without  corresponding  sen-  baptism,  testified  to  their  importance.    Augus- 

The  Muhna  enumerates  39  principal  tine,  a  few  years  later,  believed  them  to  be 

business  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  per-  extinct;  but  their  opinions  continued  to  flourish 

a  the  sabbath,  and  each  of  them  has  under  other  names.    Marcellus  and  Photinus, 

0  subdivisions.    Stated  meetings  for  re-  in  the  4th  century,  were  only  the  flrst  of  a  long 

worrfhip  seem  not  to  have  been  con-  line  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  sustained 

with  the  sabbath  until  the  time  after  after  Sabellius  the  theory  of  a  trinity  of  of- 

le.    The  sabbath  before  the  passover  flees  rather  than  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 

led  the  great  sabbath.    Every  7th  year  Godhead.    The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  is  very 

lied  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  fully  discussed   in  the  various   histories   of 

emained  uncultivated  and  debts  could  dogmas,  especially  by  Martini,  Mohler,  Banr, 

collected.    The  great  migority  of  the  Meier,  Dorncr,  and  by  Schleiermacher  in  his 

in  churches  celebrate  the  first  day  of  treatise  on  the  opposition  between  the  Sabel- 

)\l,  Sunday,  instead  of  the  7th  (sabbath) ;  lian  and  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  Trinity. 

)w  small  denominations,  as  the  Seventh  SABINA  POPP^A.    See  Nero. 

ptists,  the  adherents  of  Joanna  South-  SABINE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hunt  co.  in 

c,  maintain  that  the  change  was  made  the  N.  E.  of  Texas,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of 

t  scriptural  warrant,  and  therefore  ad-  about  250  m.,  when  it  reaches  the  E.  buun- 

the  religious  celebration  of  the  7th  day.  dary,  runs  in  a  generdly  S.  direction  with  a 

iBD^s  Day.)  curve  to  the  K,  forming  the  separating  line 

ELLIANS.    See  Sabellius.  between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  entering 

ELLIUS,  the  originator  of  the  heresy  Sabine  lake  near  the  coast,  the  entire  length 

dng  the  divine  nature  described  in  the  being  about  500  m.    It  has  numerous  tributa- 

of  the  church  as  Sabellianism.    Of  \x\s  ries,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size ;  and 

i  hbtory  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  being   very   shallow,  especially   toward   the 

>  of  Africa,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  a  mouth,  it  is  navigable  only  in  some  parts,  and 

the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  and  that  he  lived  that  for  very  small  vessels. — Lake  Sabine  is  a 

he  middle  of  the  8d  century.    Ilis  views  body  of  water  lying  between  Texas  and  Louis- 

ling  the  divine  nature  and  manifestation  iana,  about  5  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mezioo.    It 
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receives  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  and  Ncches       SA  BINES,  on  ancient  people  of  Italy, 

rivers,  and  is  about  18  in.  long  by  9  broad.  bracing  a  large  number  of  tribes  conspicaoti 

SABI NE.  I.  A  W.  parisli  of  La.,  separated  in  the  legends  and  history  of  Rome.  They 
from  Texas  by  the  Sabine  river  and  drained  by  formed  three  principal  groups :  the  S&biiMi 
a  number  of  its  tributaries,  among  wliioh  are  nroper ;  tlie  Sabelli,  divided  into  Veftim, 
the  bayous  St.  Patries,  San  Miguel,  Lenneau,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and  Hlr> 
and  Torcan;  area,  about  1,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  pini;  and  the  Samnites.  They  were  a  mign* 
1800,  6,828,  of  whom  1,713  were  slaves.  It  tory  race,  and  early  spread  over  the  CfDtnl 
has  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  and  southern  regions  of  the  peninsula.  TLej 
productions  in  1855  included  301  bales  of  cot-  were  renowned  for  bravery,  rustic  simplicity 
ton  and  91.542  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  There  of  manners,  lovo  of  freedom,  and  rJigiou 
were  in  1850,  6  churches,  and  1,051  ])upils  at-  character.  In  peace  they  were  ruled  by  re- 
tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Manny.  II.  publican  magistrates,  in  times  of  war  by  sot- 
An  £.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  from  La.  by  tlie  ereign  commanders,  called  by  the  Roman  hit- 
Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  Patroon  and  Palo  torians  dictators  or  kings.  TheSabines  pruper, 
Gacho  bayous ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  least  warlike  of  idl,  inhabited  a  muuntaio- 
1860, 2,750,  of  whom  1,150  were  slaves.  It  has  ous  district  in  the  cent nd  Apennines^  situated 
an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  forests,  between  the  rivers  Tiber,  Xar  (now  Xeni), 
and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  and  Anio  (Teverone),  and  surrounded  by  Lir 
1850  were  61,619  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  tium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  the  t«r- 
19,920  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  752  bales  of  cot-  ritories  of  the  SabcUians  and  Samnites.  Their 
ton.  There  were  4  churches,  and  92  pupils  principal  towns  were  Amitemum  on  the  Ater- 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Milam.  nus  (Pesciu-a),  Cures,  the  birthplace  of  Nnmi 

SABINE,  Edward,  a  British  physicist  of  Ponipilius,  Reate  (Rieti)  on  the  Nar,  Nur^ 
Irish  extraction,  born  in  England  in  1790.  lie  (Xorciu),  and  Xomentum.  The  Subines  formed 
accompanied  Ross  and  Parry  in  their  first  arc-  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  RomiA 
tic  expedition,  and  on  his*  return  presented  to  people,  a  jwrtion  of  them  having  become  incor- 
the  royal  society  two  papers,  published  in  the  porated,  according  to  the  legend,  with  the  sab- 
'^Philosophical  Transactions''  for  1819,  con-  jects  of  Romulus  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
taining  his  observations  on  the  peculiar  action  waged  to  revenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
of the  magnetic  needle  in  high  latitudes.  Pro-  men  by  the  Roman  youths.  The  remainder  of 
moted  soon  atHer  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  the  people  continued  indei>endent,  but  at  the 
anny,  ho  prosecuted  his  investigations  in  ter-  beginning  of  the  3d  century  B.  C.  were  finally 
restriol  pliysics  in  a  series  of  voyages  from  the  merged  in  the  Roman  republic, 
equator  to  tlie  arctic  circle.  In  these  investi-  »r>ABLE,  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  veawl 
gations  he  determined  the  re(]uisite  length  of  family,  and  genus  mustela  (Linn.),  of  which 
the  pendulum  to  beat  seconds  in  ditferent  lati-  the  generic  characters  have  been  given  under 
tudes,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  an  accurate  Fi^ueu;  it  is  the  M.  zibillina  (Linn.).  In  Mtt 
determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  it  is  about  etjual  to  the  pine  marten  (see  Mai- 
resulta  were  published  in  a  4to.  volume  in  ten),  and  its  color  in  summer  is  brownish, 
1825,  which,  in  conseijuence  of  s(»me  clerical  with  white  spots  on  the  head  and  gray iali  neck; 
errors,  he  atterward  suppressed.  In  the  inter-  in  winter  it  is  much  darker,  though  not  so  dark 
vals  of  his  professional  duty  in  Ireland,  where  as  to  justify  the  use  of  its  name  as  an  epithet  sip- 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  miyority,  he  con-  nifving  deep  blackness,  and  the  a^ioitive  salle 
tinned  his  physical  studies,  and  in  i836  com-  has  probably  a  ditferent  origin.  The  feel  are 
municated  to  the  British  association  at  Bristol  hairy  to  the  toes,  indicating  its  residence  to  be  a 
some  important  observations  on  the  direction  snow-covered  region ;  it  inhabits  the  frozen 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  Scotland,  mountains  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
A  year  later  he  had  extended  his  observations  where  its  elia>e  is  attended  by  great  hardshii^ 
to  numerous  other  points,  and  in  1838  he  pre-  on  account  iuthe  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sented  a  memoir  on  the  magnetic  isoclinal  and  barren  nature  of  the  countrj'.  The  dark  m-in- 
istKlynainic  lines  of  the  British  islands.  His  ter  fur  is  highly  esteemed,  and  forms  an  Im- 
discoveries  led  to  the  establishment  of  penna-  portant  article  of  conmierce  to  the  Ru>4:an«; 
nent  magnetic  observatories  in  Great  Britain  considerable  numbers  ure  carried  to  Ru^^ia  and 
and  the  colonies,  the  latter  under  his  superin-  western  Kuro[>e,  where  they  bring  almost  tiU 
tendence.  He  is  now  a  major-general.  He  ulous  prices,  a  single  skin  being  wt»rth  fn>r*i 
has  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  swiety  since  $-0  to  ^«;o,  ju'cording  ti»  its  finenes'^  and  color: 
1818,  and  its  viee-president  and  treiisurer  since  the  hairs  are  so  soft  that  they  will  He  any  way 
1850.  He  has  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  in  which  they  are  i»lace<l.  It  lives  principjJ! v 
of  the  r(»yal  society  and  the  British  dissociation,  in  trees,  lying  concealed  during  the  day  and 
and  in  the  **  Philosophieal  Magazine,'' numer-  hunting  by  night ;  it  will  de>troy  ahare,  thou;:h 
ous  papers  on  metiH)roI«)gy,  the  pendulum,  and  larger  than  itself,  and  also  kills  ennines  and 
magnetism,  and  hiis  appended  to  the  transla-  other  small  weasels ;  it  may  be  tamed  by  kind- 
tions  of  WrangeVs  expedition,  and  Humboldt's  ness  and  is  very  docile  if  taken  young.  It 
^*  Cosmos'"  and  ''Aspects  of  Xatiire,"*  made  by  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  piae 
ICrtf.  Sabine,  numerous  valuable  notes.  marten  (if.  marteSj  Linn.);  but,  though  not  an 
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tion  aninuJf  enough  specimens  do  not  der  Durante.  After  producing  nnmeronsworku 

•njmusemn  to  determine  the  question,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  he  arrived  in  1772  in 

male  has  from  8  to  6  young,  late  in  England,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  when 

>r  early  in  April.    To  the  hardy  sable  he  established  himself  in  Paris.    His  operas, 

we  owe  the  discovery  of  eastern  Sibe-  once  famous  over  Europe,  are  now  scarcely 

tiere  is  no  evidence  that  this  sable  is  known  by  name  even,  notwithstanding  they 

n  America.  are  skilfully  and  richly  harmonized  and  abound 

L£  ISLAND  (Fr.  sable^  sand),  a  low  in  beautiful  melodies.    The  most  celebrated  in 

sLind  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  their  day  were  Jl  Cid,  TamerlanOy  Montezuma^ 

t  Britain,  890  m.  8.  E.  from  Cape  Can-  Rinaldo^  and  VAmore  soldatOy  composed  for 

a  Scotia,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency ;  the    London    opera   house,  and  La   colonie^ 

ibout  25  m.,  breadth  varying  from  1  to  L*  Olympiade,  (Edipe  d  Colonne,  and  Evelina^ 

t  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel  ridges  produced  in  Paris. 

ioined  together  at  the  ends,  which  en-  8A0HEVERELL,  Henbt,  D.D.,  an  English 

lake  or  pond  about  11  m.  long  and  in  clergyman,  bom  about  1672,  died  June  6, 1724. 

aces  12  feet  deep.    There  are  two  kinds  At  Oxford  he  was  a  room  mate  of  Addison, who 

s,  wild  peas,  strawberries,  cranberries,  in  1694  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Account  of  the 

le  island  supports  about  500  wild  horses.  Greatest  English  Poets.''  lie  obtained  a  fellow- 

le  homed  cattle.    So  many  fatal  sbip-  ship,  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1705  was  ap- 

have  occurred  upon  Sable  island  and  pointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwars. 

1  banks  and  shoals  which  surround  it,  In  1709  he  preached  the  two  political  sermons 

establishment  has  been  formed  for  the  that  gave  rise  to  the  trial  which  has  rendered 

f  persons  thrown  upon  its  shores,  the  his  name  famous,  the  one  at  the  Derby  assizes 

I  of  which  is  home  jointly  by  the  col-  on  Aug.  16,  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor 

Nova  Scotia  and  the  government  of  at  St.  rauFs  on  Nov.  6.  In  these  he  enunciated 

iritain.  the  most  extreme  high  church  and  tory  prin- 

a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  watered  by  the  ciples,  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
of  the  Raccoon  and  Boyer  rivers ;  area,  dience,  thus  by  implication  condemning  the 
25  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.  It  is  not  revolution  of  1689  and  all  its  consequences,  and 
mized.  particularly  denouncing  the  act  of  toleration. 
LPA,  or  Zacapa,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  The  sermons  were  printed  and  circulated  in 
000,  situated  about  midway  between  great  numbers,  and  in  December  the  attention 
ital  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  Isabel,  in  of  parliament  was  formally  called  to  their  dan- 
re  of  a  great  plain,  on  the  right  bank  gerous  tendency.  The  whigs  being  then  in 
:io  Copan.  power  under  the  ministry  of  Godolphin,  Dr. 
JATOO.  See  Sackatoo.  Sacheverell  was  ordered  to  bo  impeached ;  and 
JHETTI,  Franco,  an  Italian  novelist,  after  long  preliminaries  the  trial  commenced 
Florence  about  1335,  died  about  1410.  before  the  house  of  lords,  Feb.  27,  1710.  On 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  eight  at  March  23  he  was  found  guilty,  but  was  only 
5,  and  subsequently  podesta  or  chief  sentenced  to  8  years'  suspension  from  preach- 
ite  successively  at  Bibbiena,  San  Mini-  ing,  and  the  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be 
I  Faenza.  His  sonnets,  eamoni,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  During  the 
letrical  compositions,  obtained  consid-  whole  affair  the  public  passions  had  been  high- 
■epute  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  ly  excited,  the  populace  generally  siding  with 
idy  by  his  novels  that  he  is  now  known,  the  accused.  This  tame  conclusion  was  cele- 
i^  255  are  still  in  Existence.    They  are  brated  as  a  triumph  with  bonfires  throughout 

and  ment  considered  second  only  to  the  kingdom,  and  during  a  long  journey  soon 
ks  of  Boccaccio,  though  many  of  them  after  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  everywhere  met  with 
5  more  than  elaborated  anecdotes.  ovations.  These  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  ex- 
/HI,  AxDREA,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in  piration  of  his  sentence  in  March,  1713  ;  on  the 
J>out  1599,  died  June  21,  1661.  He  Sunday  following  which  he  preached  a  sermon 
ionsiderable  reputation  in  Rome  at  the  at  St.  Saviour's  from  the  text :  "  Father,  for- 
Q  of  Urban  VIII.  by  some  large  altar-  give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'* 
zecuted  for  St  Peter's ;  and  his  fresco  in  which,  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  ho  drew  an  un- 
iting **  Divine  Wisdom,"  in  the  Barbe-  seemly  paraUel  between  his  own  sufferings  and 
ace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  place  the  Saviour's  passion."  The  tories  were  then 
«ntemporary  artists.  His  masterpiece  in  the  ascendency  under  Harley,  and  the  house 
Romnaldo  relating  his  Vision  to  five  of  commons  appointed  Dr.  Sacheverell  to 
»f  his  Order,"  now  in  the  Vatican.  He  preach  before  them  on  the  restoration  day,  and 
y  scholars,  including  Carlo  Maratta  and  the  queen  presented  him  to  the  rich  living  of 
Poussin,  and  is  considered  the  last  great  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  Nevertheless,  Bishop 
>f  the  Roman  school.  Burnet  only  confirms  the  general  testimony 
!HINI,  A^rroNio  Maria  Gasparo,  an  when  he  says  :'*  He  possessed  little  of  religion, 
somposer,  born  at  Pozzuoli,  July  23,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense ;"  and  ho  was 
)d  in  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1786.  He  was  edu-  afterward  seldom  heard  of  except  through  his 
the  ccntercat(yrio  di  Santa  Maria,  un-  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  his  parishioners.  He 
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was  stronglj  implicated  in  the  intrigoes  of  which  greatlj  promoted  the  sabseouent 

Bishop  Atterbury  for  the  restoration  of  the  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  cDurrli 

Stuarts.  Prussia.    He  assisted  Schleiermacher  in 

SACHS,  IIaks,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  Nu-  lating  Dr.  Hugh  Blair^s  sermoDs  into  Ge 

remberg,  Nov.  5,  1494,  died  Jan.  25,  1578.   He  — ^Kahl  Hsinbich,  son  of  the  procedioff, 

was  by  trade  a  cobbler,  and  was  instructed  in  in  Berlin,  Oct.  IT,  1790,  studied  thedc 

singing  and  verse  making  by  Leonard  Nunnen-  Berlin  under  Schleiermacher,  and  in 

beck,  a  mastersinger  of  Nuremberg.  He  passed  U5  officiated  as  volunteer  and  chaplain  : 

the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  war  against  Napoleon.     Since  1818  h 

and  produced,  it  is  said,  tlie  enormous  number  been  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.    B 

of  6,000  poems  of  all  kinds,  about  one  fourth  published  various  theological  works, 

of  which  only  are  in  print.    These  include  53  SACKATOO,  an  empire  in  Soodan,  or  i 

sacred  and  78  profane  plays,  64  farces,  and  59  em  central  Africa,  lying  between  the  Jolil 

fables.    He  was  most  conspicuous  as  a  dra-  Bcnoowe  rivers,  and  bounded  N.  by  Asbc 

matic  writer,  and  many  of  his  pieces  of  this  Gando,  and  £.  by  Bomoo,  suppfiscd  t 

class  are  brief  comedies  called  Schuanlefiy  full  tend  from  about  lat.  7°  80'  to  13    N.,  and 

of  coarse,  strong  satire  on  the  times.    In  point  long.  5"^  to  15"^  £. ;  pop.  about  700.00 

of  literary  merit  they  are  on  an  eauality  with  whom  nearly  i  are  slaves.   It  comprises  i 

the  early  productions  of  the  Frencn  and  £ng-  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  kingdc 

lish  stage.    According  to  Heinsius,  his  most  Houssa,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  ezU 

brilliant  and  copious  period  was  between  1530  region  conquered  by  the  Foolnhs  al  out 

and  1538,  although  he  continued  to  compose  Its  subdivisions  are  the  populous  distrii 

until  near  the  close  of  his  life.    The  eulogies  Kano,  Zegzeg,  Adamacoa,  and  BauchL,  ai 

of  Goethe  and  TV'ieland  at  one  time  brought  his  more  thinly  settled  pro\inces  of  Hamar 

productions  into  considerable  prominence,  an  J  Sambo  Degimsa,  Eataznm,  Sarobo-Le.  Ka 

some  critics  have  fancied  that  Goethe  imitated  part  of  Kebbi  and  Zaufara,  Mesaw.  Ifi 

Sachs  in  his  Faust,    Since  the  appearance  in  Shera,  Bobera,  Daura,  and    Kazaure. 

1570-'79  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  principal  cities  are  Wurao,  the  capital  o 

in  5  vols,  fol.,  and  the  reprint  in  1612-'17  in  6  empire  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  ^^cl 

quartos,  several   editions  of  selections  from  Kano,  Yakoba,  Yauri,  and  Rabba.    The  h 

his  works  have  been  published  in  his  native  rivers  are  the  Joliba  and  Benoowe ;  i 

country.   He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  tbo  eastern  part,  some  streams    flow  into 

mastersingers,  and  the  most  eminent  poetical  Tchad.    The  surface  of  tlie  country  is  ver 

genius  produced  by  Gemiany  during  tlie  time  even.    The  higher  portions  are  dry  and  c 

of  the  reformation,  which  he  aided  by  his  pen.  ally  barren,  but  the  valleys  are  extrimei; 

His  personal  character  was  so  blameless  that  tile.    The  climate  of  the  northern  porti 

ho  was  called  ^*  honest  Hans  Saclis.^^  salubrious,  except  in  the  valleys  durio( 

SACK,  a  word  in  common  use  throughout  rainy  season.  The  productions  are  iron  of 

England  during  the  15th  century,  as  a  general  good  quality,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  two  if 

designation  for  the  various  kinds  of  dry  wines  of  yams,  sorghum,  tamarinds,  plantaina 

tlien  drank.    They  were  mostly  Sjpanish  wines.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  are  n 

as  shcrris  sack,  that  is,  sock  from  Xeres  in  Spain.  The  highlands  are  among  the  best  in  oe 

Howell,  in    *' Londinopolis,^^  writes:   **Many  Africa  for  grazing.  The  inhabitants  are  a 

kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  usi>d.*'    At  a  of  the  Foolahs  and  the  Goberawa.  a  n 

later  period  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used  pagan  negro  tribe,  the  ancient  owners  o 

as  a  general  name  for  several  varieties  of  sweet  country.     They  manufacture    a  ronside 

wine.    The  et}'mology  of  the  term  has  been  amount  of  superior  iron.    (See  Foolahs.) 

dbputed,  though  it  has  been  generally  derived  SACKBUT,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  t 

from  the  Spanish  s^cco,  through  tlie  French  pet  species,  capable  of  being  drawn  nut  h 

sec,  dry.    In  an  old  account  book  of  the  city  of  ferent  lengths,  and  probably  identical  wit' 

"Worcester  the  word  is  written  ucl.    From  the  modem  trombone,  which  is  said  to  hava 

known  fact  that  wine  was  kept  on  the  continent  modelled  by  the  Italians  from  an  ancient 

in  leathern  bottles,  it  has  been  coi\jectured  that  excavated  at  Pompeii.  The  instrument  b 

these  were  called  sacks  in  England,  and  gavo  tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  commentator 

the  name  to  the  wine.  fer  as  to  its  character  and  shape. 

SACK,    FraEDKicii   Samtel   GonrmED,  a  SACKETT'S  HARBOR  (or  more  con 

German  theolopan,  born   in   Magdeburg  in  Sacket's),  a  post  village  and  port  of  cnt 

1738,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1817.    Ho  was  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Laki 

educated  at  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-  tario,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  river  bf 

Oder,  in  1777  was  appointed  court  chaplain  in  Hounsfield  township,  170  m.  W.  X.  W. 

Berlin  and  prem-her  in  the  cathedral,  in  1786  Albany ;  pop.  in  1855.  994.    Tlic  harbor 

tutor  to  the  royal  family,  and  in  1816  Evan-  of  the  best  on  the  lake,  is  diridt'd  by  • 

gelical  bishop.     He  was  a  voluininoufl  writer,  cent-shaped  tongue  of  land,   whicli  exi 

and  published  in  1812  a  work  entitled  Ceber  from  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  intc 

dU   Vfrcinitjufiff   Jrr  htidrn    protcstantischen  outer  and  inner  harbor.    Tlie  latter  has  f 

KirehenparUien  in  dtr  preumschen  JlonarchU,  ficient  depth  of  water  for  large  Tcaaels  to  i 
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of  the  shore.    Its  commerce  has  eommendDg  ^  To  all  jon  ladies  now  at  land.** 

astir  ifirerted  to  other  channels,  the  III.  Giobgk,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  1st  Yis- 

I  Talue  of  exports  and  imports  having  count  Sackville,  son  of  the  l$t  duke  of  Dorset, 

XMn  $3,735,091  in  1846  to  $13,016  in  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  26, 

rhe  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  1716,  died  Aug.  26,  1785.     He  entered  the 

aict  in  1852  was  7,083  tons,  and  in  military  service  as  Lord  Greorge  Sackville,  was 

iT3.    The  arrivals  at  the  port  in  1859  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon- 

13  vessels  of  85,489  tons.    The  village  tenoj,  served  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland 

ank,  several  machine  shops  and  mills,  against  the  young  pretender,  and  gradually 

]Cadiscm  barracks,  built  by  the  govern-  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.    At  the 

ldl6-*19,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.— In  the  battle  of  Minden  (Aug.  1, 1759)  he  commanded 

S12  Sackett's  Harbor  was  the  most  im-  the  allied  cavalry,  and  for  his  failure  to  execute 

point  on  Lake  Ontario.     It  was  the  the  commander-in-chief  *s  order  to  charge  the 

iters  of  the  northern  division  of  the  retiring  French  infantry,  and  render  the  vio- 

m  d«eu  and  several  expeditions  were  tory  of  the  allies  decisive,  he  was  censured  in 

at  there.      It  was  twice  attacked  by  the  general  orders,  and  in  April,  1760,  declared 

ish,  who  were  repulsed,  the  last  time  by  a  court  martial  sitting  in  London  nnfit  to 

loss  of  150  men.    Several  war  vessels  remain  in  the  service.    Greorge  II.  confirmed 

Lilt  there  by  Henry  Eckford ;   among  this  "sentence,  and  also  struck  his  name  from 

e  Saperior,  a  frigate  of  66  guns,  launch-  the  list  of  privy  councillors ;  but  on  the  acoea- 

)  days  from  the  time  the  timber  was  sion  of  Greorge  III.  he  was  again  taken  into  &• 

r  in  the  forest,  and  the  ship  Madison,  vor.    In  1775,  under  the  name  of  Lord  Greor;^ 

45  days.    The  hull  of  a  war  ship  of  Grermain  (which  he  had  assumed  in  1770  m 

OS  still  lies  on  the  stocks,  its  comple-  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  will),  he 

ing  been  arrested  by  the  close  of  the  entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North  as  secretary 

Ld  another,  of  similar  dimensions,  has  of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  office  he  re- 

:en  down  within  a  few  years.  tained  daring  the  American  revolutionary  war, 

IVILLE.    L  Thomas,  earl  of  Dorset,  incurring  great  unpopularity  by  his  oppositioQ 

ish  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Buck-  to  efforts  for  the  termination  of  hostilities ;  and 

i^scrx,  in  1536,  died  in  London,  April  19,  during  the  Grordon  riots  of  1780  he  was  obl%ed 

le  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  to  barricade  hb  house  against  the  mob.    The 

and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  king  created  him,  in  Feb.  1782,  Viscount  Sack- 

aner  Temple,  and  entered  public  life  as  viUe. 

er  of  tbe  house  of  commons.    He  was  S AGO,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  £ng- 

1  by  Que«n  Elizabeth,  and  in  1567  was  land,  rising  in  the  White  mountains,  Coos  co., 

Baron  Buckburst ;  in  1570  he  was  sent  N.  H.,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  3  principal 

kssador  to  France,  succeeded  Burleigh  branches  at  Bartlett,  Carroll  co.    It  flows  in  a 

as  lord  treasurer,  and  was  continued  S.  £.  course,  until  it  enters  Maine,  then  TrmySng 

>ffiee  until  his  death.    In  March,  1603,  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  N.,  again  pursues  a  S.  £. 

created  earl  of  Dorset.    Shortly  after  direction  through  that  state  to  the  ocean  at 

ihe  university  he  planned  the  '*  Mirrour  Saco.    The  main  branch  passes  through  the 

istrates,*'  a  collection  of  stories  by  dif-  noted  Notch  of  the  White  mountains.    It  has 

ithors  recounting  the  misfortunes  of  a  number  of  falls  which  afford  valuable  water 

eminent  in  English  history.    For  the  power.    The  principal  of  them  are  the  Great 

dltion  of  thLs  published  in  1563,  he  fur-  falls,  at  Hiram,  72  feet ;  Steep  fidls,  at  Liming- 

poetical  **  Induction**  or  prologue,  and  ton.  20  feet ;  Salmon  falls,  at  HoUis  and  Buz- 

r  entitled  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  ton,  80  feet ;  and  Saco  falls,  42  feet.    This  last 

dngham.'^     He  produced  the  earliest  is  about  4  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 

raged V  in  the  English  language,'*  Gror-  is  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  of  all  naviga- 

or  '•  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  which  was  tion  by  lai^  vessels.    The  river  is  subject  to 

ed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  freshets,  having  an  ordinary  rise  in  the  spring 

nembers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  18,  of  from  6  to  16  feet,  but  it  has  frequently  very 

js  works  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sack-  far  exceeded  that  height.    In  1785,  1814^  and 

>s:  in  J.  R.  Smithes  "  Library  of  Old  1843  great  freshets  occurred,  destroying  many 

"  (London,  1859).    U.  Chables,  a  poet  mills,  bridg<^  and  houses.    The  entire  length 

rary  patron,  6th  earl  of  Dorset.  4th  in  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  160  miles, 

from  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  24, 1638,  SACO,  a  half  shire  town  of  York  co..  Me.,  on 

Bath,  Jan.  19,  1706.    In  hb  youth  he  the  K  bank  of  the  Saco  river,  about  4  m.  firom 

ed  as  a  wit,  and  after  the  restoration  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Porta- 

a  favorite  with  Charles  II.,  who  occa-  mouth  railroad,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portland; 

employed  him  in  foreign  missions,  and  pop.  in  1860,  6,222.    It  is  connected  with  Bid- 

III.  appointed  him  lord  chamberlain,  deford,  an  active  and  thriving  city  on  the  op- 

his  friends  and  panegyrists  were  Dry-  posite  side  of  the  river,  by  4  bridges.     Its  prin- 

or,  and  Waller.     Ilis  best  composition  cipal  business  is  manu&cturing.     The  York 

)  Btmg  written  before  a  naval  engage-  corporation  (capital  $1,200,000)  has  in  opera- 

ith  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  and  tion  5  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  colored 
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cotton  poods,  rnnning  85,000  spindles  and  800  of  the  state.    It  rises  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  tbi 

looms,  employing  200  males  and  800  females,  state  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains*  and  la 

and    turning' out    7,000,000   yards  annually,  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Fitt 

There  are  4  saw  mills,  but  the  lumber  business  river,   and  then  the  Upper  Sacramento,  the 

is  not  extensive.   It  contains  2  banks,  a  savings  course  of  both  being  S.  W.    A  small  branch 

institution  with  deposits  amounting  to  $150,000,  which  rises  in  Mount  Shasta  in  the  N.  centnl 

a  town  hall  costing  $25,000,  a  county  gaol,  an  part  of  the  state,  called  McCloud'a  fork,  joins 

Athenfcnm,  23  public  schools,  and  8  churches,  the  main  stream  about  15  m.  N.  £.  from  Shafta 

viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  E]>iscopal,  8  City.   Some  consider  this  fork  the  true  head  of 

fVecwill  l^iiptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian,  the  Sacramento,  and  call  the  whole  stream  from 

It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  little  foreign  the  N.  E.  to  this  point  Pitt  river.    From  Shasta 

commerce ;  and  ship  building  is  carried  on  to  City  the  course  is  generally  S.  with  a  slight  in- 

aome  extent.    The  sea  beach  within  the  town  clination  to  the  E.  until  it  reachea  Sacramento 

(the  part  of  which  called  Old  Orchard  beach  City,  whence  it  flows  S.W.  to  its  jonction  with 

is  8^  m.  from  the  railroad  depot)  has  unsur-  tlie  San  Joaquin,  and  thence  directly  W.  about 

passed  facilities  for  driving  and  bathing,  and  has  25  m.  into  Suisun  bay,  which  is  connected  with 

several  hotels.  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  by  San  Pablo  hay. 

SACRAMENT  (Lat.  Mcramentitm,  a  military  It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento^ 
oath),  a  technical  term  of  the  Christian  church,  about  50  m.,  and  ordinarily  for  small  steam- 
first  used  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  boats  150  m.  further.  Its'  length,  estimated 
to  render  the  CJreek  word  fxv<mjpiov  (mystery),  from  the  head  of  McCloud's  fork,  is  about  SSO 
The  fathers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  church  m.,  or  from  the  sources  of  Pitt  river  about  500 
used  the  word  accordingly  to  denote  any  myste-  m.  It  has  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  the 
rious  doctrine  or  thing.  Subsequently  it  became  largest  of  which  are  the  Feather  and  Americao 
customary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  rivers,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  each  with  sev- 
restrict  its  use  to  the  designation  of  certain  par-  eral  large  branches. 

ticular  rites,  which  in  the  belief  of  the  church  SACRAMENTO,  a  middle  co.  of  California, 
were  ordained  to  impart  to  the  Christian  who  bordered  W.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  S.  by  the 
properly  uses  them  an  invisible  grace.  Cath-  San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumne,  and  intersected 
olics  believe  that  there  are  7  such  sacraments,  in  the  >i.  W.  by  the  American  river;  pop.  m 
viz. :  baptism,  conflrmatiun,  the  encharist,  pen-  18C0,  24J45.  It  has  a  diversified  surface, 
ance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  marriage,  nearly  level  in  the  "W.  and  hilly  toward  the 
all  of  them,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  E.,  and  the  soil  Ls  generally  fertile.  The  E.  por- 
council  of  Trent,  instituted  by  Christ  himself  tion  contains  deposits  of  gold,  and  an  annotl 
The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  yield  is  derived  from  them  of  $2,000,000.  The 
eastern  churches  agree  with  the  Roman  Cath-  productions  in  1H58  were  171,840  bushels  <'f 
olic  church  in  the  number  and  doctrine  of  the  wheat,  516,782of  barley,  41,420  of  oats,  191,300 
sacraments.  In  the  church  of  England  a  num-  of  potatoes,  33,370  lbs.  of  wool,  and  281.6410  of 
ber  of  distinguished  tlieologians,  especially  in  butter.  There  were  8  grist  mills  all  but  one 
mo<lern  times  (the  authors  of  the  **  Tracts  for  ])ropelled  by  steam,  2  steam  saw  mills,  and  3 
the  Times'*),  have  inclined  to  tlie  assumption  founderies.  Capital,  Sacramento, 
that  the  Cliristian  church  has  2  primary  and  5  SACRAMENTO,  a  city  and  jwrt  of  entry 
secondary  sacraments.  The  Protestants  gener-  and  the  capital  of  California,  situated  in  an  ex- 
ally  believe  in  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  tensive  plain  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  ground  that  the  Xew  river,  125  m.  by  the  course  of  navigation  from 
Testament  mentions  only  these  two  as  having  the  sea,  and  immediately  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
been  instituted  by  Christ  himself  Luther  and  American  river,  in  lat.  88*  33'  X.,  long.  121* 
Melanchthon  were,  however,  for  some  time  in-  20'  W. ;  pop.  in  1800,  18,788.  The  site  is  flat, 
clined  to  e<)unt  also  penance  among  the  sacra-  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  20  feet 
ments,  and  in  modem  times  the  sacramental  above  low  water  mark  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
character  of  orders  has  found  advocates  among  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  near  the  city  is 
the  so  called  Iligli  Lutherans.  Tlie  Lutherans  bare,  with  occasional  patches  of  open  oak  tim- 
and  the  Reforme<l  <'hurches  disagreed  on  the  ber  and  bodies  of  swamp  land  near  the  river*. 
substance  of  a  sacrament,  and  a  violent  contro-  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  cro>seach 
versy  on  this  subje<'t  was  carrie<l  on  among  the  other  at  right  angles.  Those  nmning  E.  and 
reformers  of  the  l«Uh  century.  The  Friends  re-  W.  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet: 
gard  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  lord's  supper  those  crosMug  them  N.  and  S.  are  numbcrvd. 
as  Jewish  customs,  which  were  not  to  be  obli-  The  shops  and  stores  are  mostly  of  brick:  the 
gatory  in  subsequent  age*.  Some  sects,  as  the  dwellings  are  of  wood  and  are  surrounded  by 
Dunkcrs  Mennonite'^,  Winnebnnnerians,  A'c,  gardens.  Shade  trees  are  abundant.  The 
co<">rdinate the  *' washing  of  iWt"  with  baptism  streets  are  covered  with  gravel  or  planked; 
and  the  liord's  8n]»iK»r.  as  an  ordinance  etpially  cobblest<nie  paving  is  rare.  The  city  is  sop- 
obliiratory  and  e<|ually  etficaridus.  plied  with  gas,  and  water  is  pumped  up  fn>m 

SACRAMENTO,  one  of  the    largest   and  the  Sacramento  river,  and  distributed  throogh 

moat  important  rivers  of  California,  draining  the  streets  in  pipes.    The  only  impi>rtanc  publie 

with  the  San  Jotqmn  the  great  central  valley  building  is  the  capitol,  which  ia  not  yet  com- 


HAflRAMKNTO  fiAOY 

— ^The  town  is  mainlj  sopported  bj  the  be  worth  $5,000,000.    In  Jnlj,  1854,  the  citj 

•f  the  Sacramento  vallej,  which  obtainBall  was  visited  by  another  large  conflagration,  the 

lilies  and  exports  all  iu  produce  through  loss  by  which  was  estimate  at  $650,000.    The 

lento  citT.    Steamers  run  every  daj  to  capital  was  established  at  Sacramento  by  an 

rmncisco  and  Marysville,  and  twice  a  act  of  the  legislature  on  Feb.  25,  1854 ;  and  in 

op  the  Sacramento  river  to  Red  Bluff.  1861  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  capitol, 

:  1860  there  were  571  arrivals  of  schoon-  the  officers  having  previously  occupied  rented 

1  301  of  sloops  at  Sacramento.    There  buildings.    On  Feb.  3,  1856,  the  railroad  to 

steamboats  owned  in  the  town.    The  Folsom  was  opened. 

lento  in  the  dry  season  and  at  low  tide  SACS  AND  FOXES,  associated  tribes  of  In- 
d  than  3  feet  of  water  at  one  place  about  dians,  formerly  occupying  the  country  between 
»  below  San  Francisco,  so  that  only  boats  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  now  es- 
t  draught  can  be  used.  A  railroad  20  m.  tablished  in  the  Indian  territory.  These  tribes 
ms  to  Folsom,  and  is  being  extended  to  were  united  in  1805.  The  Foxes  were  dispos- 
rille.  There  are  lines  of  telegraph  con-  sessed  by  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  Jesuits 
;  Sacramento  with  Los  Angeles,  Yreka,  visited  them  as  early  as  1668. 
1  City,  San  Francisco,  and  many  other  SACT,  Antoinb  Isaac  Stlvestrs  db,  baron, 
of  the  state.  The  California  stage  com-  a  French  orientalist  and  author,  bom  in  Paris, 
which  has  its  chief  place  of  business  in  Sept  21,  1758,  died  Feb.  21,  1838.  As  a  child 
aento,  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Stages  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  when  12  years 
ivery  morning  for  Portland  iu  Oregon,  of  age  he  conceived  a  taste  for  the  oriental  lan- 
rille,  Nevada,  Downieville,  Stockton,  guages,  studied  Ilebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Sa- 
n,  Mokelunme  Hill,  and  other  leading  maritan,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian,  and  subsequent- 
in  the  central  mining  districts.  All  the  ly  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  Crerman,  and 
»  for  Washoe,  and  most  of  those  for  the  finally  Persian  and  Turkish.  In  1783  he  first 
alda  mining  districts,  also  go  through  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  ad- 
nento. — The  first  white  settlement  on  the  dressing  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  transU- 
Sacramento  city  was  made  in  1839  by  J.  tions  from  the  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  notes 
xer,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  containing  interesting  results  from  his  own  re- 
can  citizen,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  11  searches.  In  1785  he  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
leagues  of  land,  in  1841  built  a  fort  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the  origin  of 
he  called  New  Helvetia,  took  the  neigh-  their  literature,  which  however  was  not  pub- 
Indians  into  his  service,  collected  a  few  lished  till  more  than  20  yeara  afterward ;  and 
men,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  remote  posi-  in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
id  the  number  of  his  adherents,  secured  academy  of  inscriptions  to  make  an  extended 
ice  and  importance  in  the  territory.  This  analysis  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  works  in  the 
as  the  first  point  in  California  reached  royid  library.  He  published  about  this  time  two 
ligrants  crossing  the  continent.  In  1848  treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Persia  and  on  the 
all  persons  going  to  the  mines  went  up  Arabic  version  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  was 
eramento  river  in  boats  to  New  Helve-  in  1791  admitted  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
d  thence  proceeded  by  land.  With  the  and  belles-lettres,  as  an  honorary  member, 
ie  of  the  mining  population  and  the  gold  During  the  revolution  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
he  trade  and  importance  of  New  Helve-  his  books,  forgetting  the  world  and  forgotten 
>t  pace,  and  in  Oct.  1848  there  was  an  by  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  commenced 
1  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  '*  Sacra-  his  great  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
r'  which  was  first  named  in  the  adver-  Druses.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
nt  of  the  sale.  In  Jan.  1849,  the  first  Persian  and  Turkish  in  the  college  of  France, 
bouse  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  was  and  upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  academy 
^nced,  and  several  months  later  the  set-  was  readmitted  to  his  former  place.  He  was 
it  moved  from  Sutter's  fort  down  to  the  also  sent  by  the  government  on  a  literary 
►f  the  Sacramento,  where  it  now  is.  The  mission  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
'  the  city  was  originally  only  about  16  time  he  left  Paris.  He  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
>ove  low  water  mark,  and  as  the  river  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  In  Feb. 
atly  rises  20  feet,  it  was  subjected  to  1815,  the  king  appointed  him  rector  of  the  uni- 
»w.  In  Jan.  1850,  in  March,  1852,  and  versity  of  Paris.  In  1822  he  conceived  with 
.  1853,  the  city  was  fiooded  so  that  boats  Abel  R4musat  the  plan  of  bringing  together 
ised  in  going  from  house  to  house,  some  the  lovers  of  oriental  literature,  and  hence  arose 
streets  having  5  feet  of  water  in  them,  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
>t  more  than  a  dozen  houses  being  on  president.  He  continued  till  his  death  con- 
>ove  the  water  level.  To  prevent  sinii-  stantly  active,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  political 
isters  the  streets  were  filled  in  5  feet  writer,  and  published  almost  alternately  learn- 
ith  earth,  and  the  city  surrounded  by  a  ed  treatises  on  nearly  every  branch  of  oriental 
which  last  alone  saved  the  place  from  literature,  and  brilliant  popular  pamphlets  on 
w  during  the  fiood  in  the  spring  of  1861.  political  movements.  He  lost  in  1835  the  wife 
V.  3,  1852,  a  conflagration  destroyed  600  who  had  been  his  companion  for  50  years,  and 
and  other  property,  in  all  estimated  to  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock. 


264  SADDLE  SADLER 

SADDLE,  a  seat  placed  upon  the  baok  of  a  that  period,  whenever  they  are  represen' 

horse  for  the  rider.    It  may  either  be  of  padded  horseback,  are  seated  sideways,  agrees 

leather  hanging  down  eacFi  side  and  girthed  to  the  present  custom."    Side  saddles  for  i 

the  body  of  the  horse,  or,  as  is  more  common,  are  rarnished  with  two  pommels  in  froi 

it  may  be  made  with  a  stout  and  light  frame  of  on  the  left  side  over  which  the  right  leg 

wood  called  the  saddle  tree,  secured  at  the  ported,  and  the  other  on  the  right  to  1 

i joints  with  iron,  and  stuffed  with  hair.    The  from  slipping  over  the  saddle.    Fur  thesi 

ower  part  that  rests  against  the  horse  is  cov-  one  stirrup  is  required, 
cred  with  stout  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  and  is        6ADDUCEES,  the  name  of  a  Jcwi^l 

called  the  saddle  pad ;  and  the  upper  part,  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  the  n, 

which  forms  the  seat,  is  of  thin  leather,  princi-  derived  from  Tzadok,  the  reputed  fouu 

I>ally  of  hogskin,  plain  or  quilted.    Broad  flaps  the  sect,  who  flourislied  in  tiie  early  p 

of  heavy  leather,  called  skirt  leather,  hang  the  Sd  century  B.  G. ;  but  Epiphanius  < 

down  the  sides,  covering  the  girths,  and  inter-  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  tzaddik  (jus) 

vene  between  the  legs  of  the  rider  and  the  sides  says  that  the  followers  of  the  sect  assum 

of  the  horse.   In  common  riding  saddles  the  top  name  as  they  considered  themselves  f 

of  the  seat  is  comparatively  flat,   somewliat  nently  as  the  just.    Both  these  derivatii 

raised  behind,  but  very  little  so  in  the  front  uncertain  and  doubtful.    They  oppear 

end  or  pommel,  which  is  gently  rounded  rather  tory  for  the  first  time  under  the  Mac( 

than  pointed  over  the  ridge.    The  saddles  of  Jonathan,  about  144  B.  C.   They  acknoK 

the  old  c-avaliers  were  remarkable  for  their  high  only  tlio  written  law,  and  rejected  the 

peaks  before  and  behind,  the  seat  being  a  deep  tory  character  of  all  traditions;  they 

nollow  between  them,  and  thus  very  secure,  the  existence  of  8i)irits  and  angels  in  g 

This  form  is  still  preferred  by  Spaniards  and  and  held  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  b<x 

Mexicans,  and  commonly  also  for  military  sad-  has  to  expect  neither  reward  nor  jtuuif 

dies,  to  the  pommel  of  which  are  attached  the  after  death ;  they  also  denied  a  spi-cial 

leather  holsters  for  pistols.    Tlie  McOlellan  sad-  denoe,  and  made  all  human  actions  sol 

die,  used  by  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  is  a  modification  pendent  on  the  free  will  of  men.    The  u 

of  it.    For  use  in  very  hilly  countries  saddles  never  numerous,  especially  in  compariso 

are  furnished,  beside  girths  to  go  under  the  the  Pharisees,  but  highly  influential,  as  it 

belly  of  the  horse,  with  a  breast  strap  and  a  ly  recruited  itself  from  the  educated  and  \i 

crupper,  and  breechings  especially  for  ladies^  classes.    Toward  the  close  of  the  distil 

saddles. — Saddles  ore  not  of  very  ancient  in-  tional  existence  of  the  Jews  the  Sad 

vention.    In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severns,  were  formally  excluded  from   Judaiisii 

as   stated  by  I^mpridius,  the  horses  of  the  gradually  disappeared ;  but  some  of  thei 

whole  Roman  cavalry  had  beautiful  coverings,  ciples  were  revived  by  the  sect  of  Carail 

and  these  appear  to  have  been  employed  gen-  valuable  work  on  the  Hadducees  has  beei 

erally  by  the  natives  of  the  East.    Xenophon  ten  by  Grossmann,  De  PhUo$ophia  So* 

reproaches  the  Persians  because  they  placed  orvm  (Leipsic,  1836). 
more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  than  SADI.  See  Saapi. 
on  their  beds.    These  coverings  appear  to  have        SADLER,  Sm    Ralph,  an  English 

been  gradually  transformed  into  saddles,  the  man,  bom  in  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  150 

invention  of  which  Beckmann  thinks  may  bo  at  Standon,  Hertfordshire,  March  SO,  IW 

referred  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  his  11th  year  he  attracted  the  notice  o) 

The  emperor  Theodosius  in  885  by  an  order  Henry  VIH.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwa 

restricted  the  weight  of  those  used  for  post  ployed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religions  1 

horses  to  CO  lbs.    Stirrups  for  supporting  the  and  shared  largely  in  the  rich  sf>oil8  i 

feet,  hung  at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  were  measure.    From  1537  to  1542  he  made  i 

invented  long  after    the  saddle  itself,  as  is  journeys  to  Scotland  upon  diplomatic  mi 

supposed  some  time  in  the  6th  century.    Ro-  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  break  th 

man  youths  were  taught  to  vault  on  horseback,  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France, 

and  mounting  bln<>ks  or  stones  were  generally  bring  about  a  marriage  l»etween  the  p 

provided  along  the  roads  for  the  convenience  Mary  and  the   prince    of  Wales.    Th€ 

of  ladies  and  other  perscms,  and  portable  stools  named  him  in  his  will  one  of  12  council 

were  also  used.     People  of  rank  were  assisted  the  10  nobles  to  whom  the  care  of  thi 

by  servants,  and  captives  were  sometimes  ig-  dom  was  intrusted.    Upon  the   access 

nominiously  made  to  stoop  that  their  conquer-  Mary  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Ha 

ors  might  step  upon  their  backs.    Horses  too  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  1 

were  trained  to  kneel,  and  spears  or  lances  called  into  the  privy  council,  and  upon  I 

were  furnished  with  a  step  or  projection  or  a  ]>risonment  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  th( 

loop  of  leather  for  the  foot.    The  saddles,  of  Tutbury,  he  was  appointed  her  keeper, 

briales,  and  trappings  used  by  the  English  the  execution  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  S< 

in  the  13th  century  are  represented  by  Strutt  to  pacify  King  James.    The  transactioni 

as  differing  little  iVom  those  of  the  present  various  missions  and  other  public  employ 

time,  except  in  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  the  are  recounted  in  his  *'  State  Papers  and  L 

saddle.    **  The  Saxoo  and  Norman  women  of  (Edinburgh,  1801^). 
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S,  li  rtitmg  box  or  oloeet  for  the  preser-  to  a  high  temperature,  the  water  is  gradnally 
»f  monej,  valnable  papers,  &c.,  usually  given  up  and  converted  into  steam,  rendering 
'  iron.,  and  as  nearly  proof  against  fire  latent  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  so  long  as 
glars  as  possible.  Until  the  present  cen-  this  continues  the  contents  of  the  safe  are  pro- 
)  most  usual  safes  were  boxes  of  oak  or  tected.  In  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
ird  wood,  more  or  less  strengthened  by  different  mixtures,  the  manufacturers  observe 
ads  and  provided  with  several  locks,  that  so  long  as  steam  appears  no  excessive  heat 
he  year  1820  they  were  imported  from  can  reach  3ie  articles  covered  by  the  prepara- 
still  more  strongly  made,  the  wooden  tions.  In  a  burning  building  a  safe  would  rare- 
ng  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron  ly  be  exposed  to  intense  heat  for  a  longer  time 
over  which  bands  of  wrought  iron  2  than  would  be  required  for  the  moisture  of  the 
ride  were  crossed  at  right  angles,  leav-  filling  to  escape  in  steam.  After  this  has  oo- 
reen  them  square  spaces.  At  the  cross-  curred  there  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  com- 
-ge-headed  nails  passed  through  the  parative  values  of  the  several  non-combustibles 
the  plate,  and  wooden  box,  and  were  used.  They  would  in  a  continued  high  heat  aJl 
I  on  the  inside.  The  box  was  finished  soon  become  red-hot,  and  every  thing  combus- 
iheet  iron  lining  and  furnished  with  a  tible  must  then  become  charred.  In  the  im- 
ble  lock  with  6  or  8  bolts.  Safes  of  proved  safes  of  Silas  0.  Herring  of  New  York 
t  were  first  made  fire-proof  about  this  the  danger  of  dampness  from  the  filling  is  guwrd- 
Paris  by  introducing  a  layer  of  plaster  ed  against  by  an  inner  sheathing  coated  with 
i  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  asphaltum  or  other  cement,  so  as  to  be  imper- 
I  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  vious  to  moisture.  These  safes  display  excel- 
of  constructing  houses  in  France  with  lent  workmanship  and  finish,  and  are  construct- 
3  object  of  protection  against  fire,  a  hoi-  ed  of  heavy  iron  specially  prepared  from  the 
30  of  6  to  9  inches  between  the  inner  franklinite  iron  of  New  Jersey  on  account  of  its 
iT  walls  being  filled  with  a  paste  of  the  superior  hardness.  This  is  for  security  against 
which  soon  set  and  became  hard.  The  the  drills  of  burglars ;  and  for  the  same  object 
lerican  safes  that  attained  any  celebrity  a  steel  plate  back  of  the  outer  iron  plate  has 
>se  constructed  under  the  patent  of  0.  been  introduced  in  other  safes.  The  locks  are 
T,  issued  in  1833.  They  were  double  of  the  greatest  strength  and  most  ingenioua 
rith  spaces  between  them  for  air,  or  construction.  The  strongest  of  all  safes  is  that 
od  non-conductors  of  heat.  The  great  patented  in  1851  by  Lewis  Lillie  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
few  York  of  1836  gave  rise  to  several  made  of  wrought  and  of  chilled  iron.  The  base 
entions  for  increasing  the  fire-proof  is  a  network  of  wrought  iron  bars  }  inch  thick 
of  safes.  That  patented  by  Mr.B.  G.  by  li  to  2  inches  wide,  forming  a  complete 
>f  New  York  obtained  the  precedence,  rectangular  box,  the  front  of  which  only  is 
safes  made  on  this  plan  are  still  in  ex-  open.  This  box,  being  filled  with  moulding 
use  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  sand,  is  itself  placed  in  a  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
nsist  of  a  double  box  of  wrought  iron  a  space  all  around  of  1}  to  2  inches,  according 
;renj:rthened  at  the  edges  with  bar  iron,  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  safe,  and  melt- 
the  larger  sizes  with  a  bar  across  the  ed  iron  is  run  into  this  space  and  chilled.  The 
The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  whole  box  is  thus  made  of  one  mass  without 
filled  in  with  the  patented  composition  joints,  and  presents  a  smooth  external  surface 
sr  of  Paris  and  mica«  The  use  of  asbes-  of  hardened  iron  impenetrable  by  drills,  and 
I  piaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  patent-  too  solid  to  be  broken  up  by  sledges  and  bars, 
e  latter  answers  a  very  good  purpose  An  inner  plate  iron  lining  is  introduced,  with  a 
ne,  and  other  good  incombustible  non-  space  between  this  and  the  outer  portion  for 
^rs  also  employed  for  filling  are  clay,  plaster  of  Paris.  The  doors  are  constructed 
to  cement,  and  a  mixture  of  alum,  fire  like  the  rest  of  the  safe,  and  secured  by  a  pow- 
1  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  The  lat-  erfnl  lock  on  the  mental  combination  principle, 
e  preparation  employed  in  the  safes  of  and  thoroughly  powder  proof.  (See  Lock.) 
le  and  Butler,  made  in  New  York.  A  The  only  objection  to  these  locks  is  the  chance 
was  patented  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  of  of  losing  the  combination.  This  mishap  oc- 
rk,eitherofpurealumina,  which  he  pre-  curred  at  the  manufacturer's  bank  at  Troy  in 
r  a  cheap  original  method,  and  sulphate  1858,  giving  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  bur- 
ns or  alum,  or  of  pure  alumina  and  fire  glar-proof  qualities  of  the  safe,  which  it  then 
[e  found  that  a  perfectly  dry  filling,  like  became  necessary  to  break  open,  an  operation 
alone,  was  not  so  effective  in  withstand-  that  required  the  labor  of  several  workmen  for 
ise  heat  as  a  mixture  containing  water,  10  hours. — Safes  of  the  largest  sizes,  as  now 
nnbined  as  water  of  crystallization  or  constructed,  are  spacious  closets  fitted  with 
ed  in  mixinz  the  material  to  a  paste,  shelves  and  drawers,  and  compartments  with 
t  favorite  mixtures  are  of  this  charac-  strong  locks.  These  safes  are  commonly  built 
rithstanding  the  dampness  thus  induced  in  brick  work  during  the  construction  of  the 
;asions  mouldiness  upon  the  books  and  building  for  which  they  are  designed.  Vaults 
uid  oxidizes  the  iron.  The  reason  for  are  closets  in  brick  or  stone  work  furnished 
erence  is,  that  when  the  safe  is  exposed  with  iron  doors  and  internal  fittings  like  safes. 
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SAFETY  LAMP.    See  Lamp,  vol.  x.  p.  280.  use  in  pharmacy.    The  sofl  most  voiti 

SAFFLOWER,  the  dried  florets  of  earthamtis  rather  rich  and  moUow.    The  root.^t  are  | 

tinetoriiis  (Linn.),  an  annual  plant  of  the  natu-  in  June,  3  inches  apart,  and  in  rows  6 

ral  order  c&mposit<F^  having  an  erect  cylindrical  distant  fVom  each  other.    A  plantation 

stem  a  foot  or  two  higli,  a  little  inclined  to  ally  lasts  8  years  hefore  necdin^r  rentwi 

branch,   and   sessile,   oval,  sharp,  and   spiny  the  average  produce  is  2  lbs.  of  satfr 

leaves,  with  compact  heads  of  flowers  of  a  deep  acre  for  the  first  year,  considerably  m* 

orange  color.    The  safliower  is  principally  used  the  second,  and  as  much  as  24  lbs.  foVUu 

as  a  dye  and  in  the  making  of  rouge.   (See  Car-  The  harvest  is  however  liable  to  great  lu 

THAMUS.)    An  oil,  in  much  repute  among  the  a  parasitic  fiingus,  which  attack?*  the 

ancients  fur  its  laxative  property,  is  extracted  termed  rhizoctonia  by  De  Candolle.  wl 

from  the  seeds,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  rapidly  spreads  over  whole  fields  that  it 

Asiatics  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ex-  minates  entire  crops.    This  destroyer  is 

temal  application.    As  a  lamp  oil  its  use  is  ex-  onsly  shaped,  aggregated,  cartilagiiiona. 

tensive.    The  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  for  birds  light  reddish  brown  tuber  about  an  inr 

of  the  parrot  tribes,  and  have  been  employed  emitting  long,  capillary  roots  or  oflVets, 

medicinally  in  cases  of  dropsy.    The  plant  is  spreading  in  every  direction,  attach  thei 

sometimes  introduced  into  the  flower  border.  to  the  satf^on  crocus  and  permeate  its  r^uli 

SAFFRON,  the  name  of  the  prepared  stig-  Nothing  but  deep  trenching  around  ii 

mas  of  the  cn>c^iB  Mtitus,  which  grows  wild  districts  has  proved  efiectuol  in  stay 

in  Asia,  but  hns  become  naturalized  in  some  ravage:*.    In  the  United  States  the  satfr 

parts  of  England.    It  has  a  perennial,  solid,  cus  is  sometimes  seen  in  mdens,  being 

flattened  rhizoma,   usually  called   a  bulbous  ered  a  beautiful  autumnal  border  flower 

root,  which  is  invented  by  a  strong  fibrous  fron  is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and 

coat;  its  leaves  are  linear,  slightly  revolute,  of  Its  taste  is  of 'a  warm,  bitterish  characi 

a  deep  green  color  with  a  white  line  along  the  odor  sweet  and  penetrating,  and  its  c«>loi 

centre,  several  in  number,  and  all  enclosed  in  deep  orange.    Its  action  is  stimulant  an 

a  membranous  tiheath ;  the  flower  appears  in  au-  spasmodic,  and  it  is  seldom  exhibit «.  d  in 

tnmn  before  the  loaves,  and  consists  of  a  regular  cine  except  as  a  qualifying  ingndicnt. 

petaloid,  infundibuliform,  bell-shaped  perigone  coloring  matter,  termed  polychroitv.  in  a 

of  6  divisions;  the  stamon«i,  G  in  number,  rise  to  the  diversity  of  tints  it  is  capable  of 

from  the  throat  of  the  perigone,  each  having  a  ing,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 

threadlike  filament  and  linear  anther ;  the  style  by  the  action  of  different  acids. 
is  very  long  and  filiform,  bearing  a  3-divided,        SAG  HARBOR,  a  village  and  i»ort  o: 

nodding,  scented,  deep  orange  stigma.     For  in  Sufl'olk  co..  Long  island,  N.  Y.,  on  an  i 

saffron,  the  flowers  are  picked  just  as  they  are  Gardiner's  bay,  and  lying  partly  in  EiiSt 

expanding  early  in  the  morning,  and  tlio  slig-  ton  and  partly  in  Southampton  town-hip 

mas  carefully  extracted;  the  latter  are  then  in  1855,2,770.     It  has  a  good  harbor, 

dried  in  a  i>eculiarly  constructed  kiln,  and  by  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  « 

accompanying  pressure  between  a  liairy  cloth  trade.    It  contains  the  Sag  Ilarlx^r  im 

and  several  sheets  of  white  pai>er  the  mass  is  a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  eirculttl 

converte<l  into  a  cake,  which  when  thoroughly  newspaper  oflSces,  a  cotton  flannel  f:ictoi 

desiccated  is  ready  for  the  market.    Sometimes  Suffolk  mills,  making  over  lOXOo  yar 

the  stigmas  are  drie<l  without  i>ressing,  when  week,  3  clock  factories,  and  6  churchea 

the  ])roduct  is  called  hay  saffnm,  and  is  consid-  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1859  wa-?  7,S 

cred  the  best.     The  high  price  of  safl[Von  de-  which  ri,075  was  engaged  in  the  whale  t 
]>ends,  as  is  readily  seen,  on  the  smallness  of        SA(iA.    See  Iceland,  Lakguace  and 

the  parts  of  the  flower  employed.     Other  sub-  ature  of. 

stances  are  however  mixed  with  it,  such  as  the        SAGAHAIIOCTv,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  1 

florets  of  the  cnrthamuB  (see  Saffi.ower),  of  from  Lincoln  co.  in  1854,  bonhring   % 

the  cdlauhthi  ofiiciiuilin^  and  even  dried  fi!»res  Atlantic,   and  intersected    by  the    Kei 

of  beef;  but  those  a«lulterat  ions  can  be  detected  river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  |H^p.  io 

by  maceration,  the  florets  unrolling  in  water;  21,7!H>.     Nearly  one  half  the  county  ii 

and  the  flesh  may  be  dinoveri  d  by  the  peculiar  pi)>ed  <>f  small  islands  at  the  mouth  if  th 

animal  odor  which  it  gives  out  in  l>uming. —  nehec,  and  it  has  numerous  bays  and  c!i; 

Tlie  use  of  sitrron  for  |KTfuniing  and  for  sea-  The  soil  is  fertile.     The  inhabitant >  are 

soning  dishes  among  the  ancients  indicates  the  engaged  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  tiic 

antiquity  of  its  cultivation.     In  England, es])e-  ing  trade.    It  is  intersected  by  iho  Ke: 

cially  near  Walden  in  Ess»«x.  extensive  gardens  and  Portland  railroad.    Capital,  B;.th. 
existed  exclusively  devoted  to  Sjiflron  cultiva-        SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  bn^ngh 

tion,  and  from  this  circumstance  that  neighbor-  Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  and  usid  in  mc 

hoo<l  was  called  Saftron  Wahlen.     Other  parts  It  is  sup]M)sed  to  be  a  product  of  home 

of  England  have  paid  attention  to  this  crop.  Saf-  liferous  |»lant,  and  Willdenow  is  iiiclinec 

fronisnowehieflyim|M)rtedfn»m  France,  Spain,  gard  this  a<»  n  feniUt.     Its  Dn»perti« 

and  other  countries  ofsouthern  Europe,  although  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  spokor 

the  English  satfron  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  for  llippocrates,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny.     I 
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Agglatinated  fragments  of  brownish  of  Okhotsk.    The  inhabitants  are  few  in  nnm- 

h  yellow  colors,  of  consistence  like  ber,  and  scarcely  anj  signs  of  them  are  fonnd 

orarlicky  odor,  less  disagreeable  than  on  tlie  £.  side.    They  subsist  chiefly  on  fish, 

foetida.  and  of  a  hot,  nauseous,  bitter-  (See  Anms.)    Some  Japanese  have  settled  on 

Analyzed  by  Brandes,  it  was  fonnd  the  S.  end  of  Saghalien,  and  Chinese  or  Man- 

of  resin  50  per  cent.,  gum  with  cal-  tchoos  at  the  N. 

ts  32.5,  volatile  oil  8.5,  bassorine  4.2,  SAGINAW,  a  river  of  Michigan,  which  is 

i  |)hosphato  of  lime  1.1,  water  4.5,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Flint  and 

4.2.    It  is  a  moderate  stimulant,  in-  Shiawassee,  and  flowing  nearly  N.  falls  into 

in  its  properties  between  asafatida  Saginaw  bay.     Its  branches  and  tributaries, 

um.  flowing  from  all  points,  drain  nearly  the  whole 

i'lhia  officinalis^  Linn.),  a  low,  shrub-  of  the  lower  peninsula.    The  main  stream  is 

ic  plant,  of  the  natural  order  lami-  about  30  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  the 

isively  ased  for  culinary  purposes,  largest  steamers  to  Saginaw  City,  24  m. 

-onnial  root ;  a  half- woody,  irregular  SAGINAW,  an  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  bounded 

ching  on  all  sides ;  hoary,  crenulate,  N.  £.  by  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  drained 

ed  leaves;  deciduous  bracts  at  the  by  the  Saginaw  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Flint, 

flowers,  which  are  borne  in  spikes,  Shiawassee,  Tittibawasaoe,  Cass,  and  Sheboy- 

es  snbcampanulato  with  spiny  teeth,  gan;  area,  1,030  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,2,609; 

s  of  a  violet  purple  color,  sometimes  in  1860,  12,693.    The  surface  is  level  or  gently 

lie    reddish  white,  and    the    seeds  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  prin- 

d  brown.    Tlie  garden  or  officinal  cipal  exports  are  fish  and  pine  lumber.    It  has 

.-fly  employed  in  the  kitchen.    Me-  abundant  water  power,  and   numerous  saw 

(hibited,  its  infusion  makes  a  good  mills.    Capital,  Saginaw  City. 

[  a  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  is  often  SAGINAW  BAY,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 

crs.    It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  largest  of  the  numerous  baysindeftthig 

r  division  of  the  roots.   When  plant-  the  coast  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.    It  is  sit- 

plants  should  bo  at  least  6  inches  uated  in  the  £.  part  of  the  state,  60  m.  long 

dry,  warm,  and  moderately  fertile  b}'  30  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  sevew 

puitod  to  it.    It  is  a  native  of  the  good  harbors. 

uropo,  and  has  been  long  cultivated.  SAGO  (in  Malay,  Javanese,  and  all  the 
iiKuiy  other  species,  some  of  which  other  languages  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
om.-imental  and  esteemed  by  florists,  sagu)^  a  farinaceous  substance  prepared  from 
L'  sjilen'Hd  sage  {S,  sphndens)^  from  the  pith  of  different  species  of  palms  and  cycas 
ith  largo  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers,  growing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  In- 
.11  adapted  to  the  greenhouse  and  dian  ocean.  The  palms  that  produce  the  largest 
order ;  the  scarlet  sage  {S.  coccin€a\  quantities  of  sago  are  the  mgus  Icnis  and  S, 
ler  but  handsome  blossoms ;  the  gemina.  Of  the  latter,  the  Malay  sago  palm, 
led  sajre  (S,  patrns),  with  tall,  open  Roxburgh  speaks  as  the  tree  ^^  the  pith  of  which 
cry  largo  mazarine  blue  blossoms ;  is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
lted sase  (S.  invnlucrata),  with  thick,  luccas."  The  other  furnishes  most  of  the  sago 
tcs  (*i  reddish  purple  flowers ;  the  of  commerce,  which  is  exported  chiefly  from 
f*troi\  with  largo,  beautiful,  purplish  Singapore.  It  is  prepared  in  the  state  of  raw 
i.luons  bracts.  The  species  are  all  sago  meal,  sago  flour,  and  granulated  sago.  The 
rercd.  and  none  of  injurious  proper-  first  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows, 
ranjre  for  the  most  part  between  lat.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  flower  bud, 
^  N.  when  the  farina  nr  starch  is  most  abundant, 
VxToixE  RENfe  Le.  See  Le  Sage.  and  a  whitish  dust  is  seen  covering  the  leaves, 
LIEN,  Tarakai,  or  Krafto,  an  isl-  the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  6  or 
a  lately  annexed  to  Russia,  Ij'ing  off  7  feet.  One  side  of  each  of  these  pieces  is  split 
r  Mantchooria,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  off  down  to  the  pith,  and  this  is  taken  out  ex- 
Okhotsk,  S.  by  the  strait  of  T^  Pe-  cept  a  portion  at  each  end.  Into  the  trough 
'h  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Yesso,  thus  formed  the  pith  is  returned,  mixed  with 
the  sea  of  Tartary,  which  separates  water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
0  continent;  extreme  length  about  woody  fibres  float  and  are  separated,  and  the 
a'lthl2om. :  area,  30.000  sq.  m.  The  meal  subsides.  Being  several  times  washed 
much  indented,  but  there  are  very  with  water,  the  meal  may  bo  moulded  into 
larhors.  A  chain  of  mountains  ex-  cakes  and  dried  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
i  the  8.  extremity  of  the  island  to  tives ;  or  it  is  put  in  baskets  made  of  the  palm 
entre.  few  of  the  summits  exceeding  leaves,  and  if  to  bo  kept  some  time,  these  are 
in  height,  though  they  are  covered  sunk  under  fresh  water,  in  which,  protected 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  from  the  air,  it  is  prevented  from  souring.  It 
tlie  island  is  low  and  swampy,  but  is  stated  that  500  or  600  lbs.  of  the  meal  are 
evated  toward  the  N.  The  climate  sometimes  obtained  from  a  single  tree.  The 
d  fogs  are  very  prevalent.  Whales  sago  flour  is  prepared  by  repeated  sifting  and 
10  strait  of  La  IVrouso  and  the  sea  washing,  and  it  is  commoxily  bleached  with 
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chloride  of  lime.  The  granulated  sago  is  formed  ed  the  extreme  left,  and  advocated  the  1 

by  rubbing  a  paste  of  the  meal  through  sieves,  amortization.    Tlie  eovtp  d'etat  uf  Gen.  ( 

from  which  tlie  grains  are  usually  received  nell  in  1856  led  to  his  return  to  private  1 
upon  a  heated  iron  surface.    The  best  prepared        SAGUENAY,  a  large  river  of  Canadi 

forms  grains  as  large  as  pin  heads,  whitish  usually  reganled  as  formed  by  two  outl 

tinged  witli  light  brown,  and  sometimes  trans-  the  lake  of  St.  John,  though,  if  the  af 

lucent.    This  is  known  as  pearl  sago,  and  the  of  the  lake  were  regarded  as  forming  a  | 

darker  colored  as  brown  or  common  sago,  the  river,  as  they  should  be,  its  sources 

They  are  without  odor,  and  have  but  little  be  found  far  up  the  Laurcntian  range 

taste.    In  cold  water  common  sago  is  not  solu-  Lake  Abbitibbo.    From  the  junction 

ble,  and  pearl  sago  only  partially  so;  but  in  two  outlets,  9  m.  below  the  lake,  the  Sa^ 

boiling  water  they  both  dissolve  and  form  a  Hows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  with  a  strtram  ! 

thick  starch-like  solution,  which  is  a  delicate  to  2  m.  in  width,  at  first  between  geutl; 

article  of  food  or  diet  for  children  and  invalids,  ing  banks ;  but  below  Grand  bay  it  for 

A  fiustitious  sago,  prepared  from  potato  starch,  way  through    dark,  frowniof?,   periKrni 

is  largely  sold  in  Germany  and  France.    It  can  cliffs  of  granite  and  syenite,  one  of  them 

be  detected  and  distinguished  from  the  genu-  Trinity,  towering  up  1,500  feet  above  th< 

ine  sago  by  microscopic  examination  only.  and  another  near  it,  called  Pointe  d'£t 

8AG08KIN.    See  Zagoskix.  still  more  lofty.    The  depth  of  the  ri 

8AGRA,  Ramon  de  la,  a  Spanish  writer  on  remarkable.    At  the  point  Just  named, 

political  economy  and  physical  science,  born  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  recess  or  bay ' 

m  Gorunna  in  1798.    He  was  educated  at  Ma-  by  actual  measurement,  is  IJ  m.  in  depd 

drid,  and  in  1820  appointed  director  of  the  at  another  point,  a  little  lower  down, 

botanical  garden  at  Havana,  and  professor  of  St.  Jean^s  bay,  the  depth  is  1^  ni.     Iti 

agricultural  botany ;  he  had  also  the  charge  of  age  depth  in  mid-channel,  according  t 

afium  school.    In  1832  he  made  the  tour  of  miral  Bayfield,  is  145   fathoms.      It  is 

the  United  States,  and  in  1835  returned  to  Eu-  gable  for  steamboats  for  75  m.  from  its  i 

rope,  visited  most  of  tlie  large  cities,*and  finally  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  above  that 

settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  corre-  the  rapids  prevent  navigation,  and  at  low 

spending  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  a  bar  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth  pr 

TOlitical  sciences.    In  1831  he  had  published  large  vessels  from  ascending.    Its  moi 

Mittoria  economiea^  politiea  y  estadiatiea  de  la  Tadousao  is  130  m.  below  Quebec,  an* 

ula  de  Ouha  (4to.,  Havana),  which  he  after-  above  Anticosti  island.    Its  scenery  is  1 

ward  recast  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of  surpassed  in  grandeur  in  Ameriea. 
HUtoria  fitiea^  poHtica  y  natural  de  la  Ula  de        SAGUENAY,  a  county  of  Canada  East 

Cuba  (2  vols.  fol.  with  plates,  Paris,  1887-42),  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrenc 

the  best  general  account  of  the  island  yet  writ-  extending  to  its  mouth ;  area,  about  G5,0 

ten.    During  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Amcr-  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000.     This  county  wi 

ica  he  visited  most  of  the  benevolent  institu-  some  time  after  1851  the  county  of  Tadi 

tions  of  the  two  continents,  and  his  observations  the  old  county  of  Saguenay  having,  by  a 

on  those  of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Bel-  parliament  in  1858,  received  tlie  name  of 

ginm  are  given  in  Cinco  meees  en  he  Eetadoe  levoix.    The  judicial  district  of  Saguen 

Unidoe  (8vo.,  Paris,  1836)  and  Voyage  en  HoU  eludes  the  counties  of  Saguenay,  Charl< 

lande  et  en  Belgique  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1839).    Ke-  and  Chicoutimi,  and  the  chief  town  of  th 

turning  to  Spain,  he  devoted  himself  from  trict  isMurray  Hay  or6t.£tienne.    Thee 

1840  to  1848  to  the  discussion  of  practical  ques-  of  Saguenay  has  very  few  settlements, 

tions  of  political  economy,  gave  a  course  of  mostly  forest.     The  small  towns  on  tl 

lectunes  ou  social  economy  at  the  Athenieum  in  Lawrence  arc,  however,  among  the  old 

Madrid,  and  edited,  with  M.  Kufmo,  a  weekly  British  America.    Tadousac,  at  the  mou 

review,    **  The    Commercial  Guide,^^    and    a  the  Saguenay,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  bay 

montlily  **  Review  of  Materiul  and  Moral  In-  nany,  dates  back  to  the  ICth  century,  a: 

terests.'^  On  tho  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  went  little  Catholic  church  is  said  to  bo  the 

to  Paris,  and  at  once  avowed  himself  a  social-  in  America. 

ist,  an(^.  within  the  next  two  years  published        SACtUNTUM,  or  SAorMTS,  an  ancient 

(beside  ft  great  number  of  newspaper  and  re-  of  Spain,  the  ruins  of  which,  consistinf 

Tiew  articles)  7  works  on  social  reform,  the  tlieatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  stil 

organizatkin  of  labor,  banks  for  tho  people,  ble  at  Murviedro  in  the  province  of  Val 

^.    In  18)^0  he  returned  to  Spain,  which  he  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Palancia(aii 

representc'd'  on  the  international  jury  of  the  /antmii)  in  tlie  Mediterranean.    It  was  foe 

mat  ezhibituon  at  Ix>ndon  in  1851,  and  pub-  according  to  tradition,  by  a  Greek  colonj 

lished  a  worky>n  the  Spanish  products  sent  to  Zacynthus  (Zante),  wlio  named  it  aiYer 

the   exhibitiuni  and  some  considerations  on  native  island,  was  built  on  an  eminence 

Spanish  industry^    In  1854  he  was  elected  to  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  became  ear 

the  cortes,  and  t«>ok  his  ])lace  among  the  pur-  portant  as  a  commercial  emporium,  but 

tisans  of  0*DouueU,  advocating  the  royal  pre-  its  celebrity  in  historv  to  its  siege  and  de 

rogative;  but  on  economical  questions  he  join-  tion  by  Hannibal,  which  waa  the  ai^nk 

\ 
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^unio  war.    It  wm  rebailt  by  the  Ro-  1,000  feet  above  the  le^el  of  the  sea.   The  route 

d  made  a  colony.    The  name  of  the  then  asoends  about  500  feet  higher,  and  over  a 

town  00  its  site  is  derived  from  muri  sandy  region  varying  in  height  from  1,000  to 

M  walls).  2,200  feet  continues  to  the  mountainous  coon- 

.RA^  the  great  desert  of  N.  Africa,  try  between  Ghat  and  Air,  where  is  a  wady  at 

cing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantio  a  height  of  2,956  feet,  amid  mountain  peaks  of 

r.  and  approaching  in  its  range  across  about  4,000  feet  elevation.    Further  8.  the  al- 

nent  the  S.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  titude  of  the  region  is  supposed  to  be  about 

H  and  Barca,  it  extends  beyond  the  1,900  feet.    Similar  features  are  developed  by 

he  £.  limits  of  Africa,  while  from  N.  the  explorations  of  Vogel  in  the  £.  part ;  and 

overs  at  least.  15  degrees  of  latitude —  his  conclusions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilma 

30^  to  15^  N.    Its  whole  extent  is  es-  in  1858  were  that  the  great  desert  is  one  vast 

in  round  numbers  at  8,000  m.  in  length  plateau  formation  of  the  general  height  of  from 

K)  in  width.    Under  other  names  the  1,200  to  1,500  feet.    Tlie  natives  of  this  por- 

gion  is  traced  £.  through  Arabia,  Per-  tion  report  high  mountainous  tracts  near  the 

central  Asia,  even  to  the  confines  of  S.  border  of  the  desert ;  and  two  ranges  in 

aintainiiig  throughout  this  va<«t  extent  particular  are  spoken  of,  the  Borghoo  aiKl  the 

120^  of  longitude,  and  6,000,000  or  Madschunga,  w^hich  are  so  elevated  that  the 
)  sq.  m.,  the  same  general  features,  natives  dress  in  f\irs.  Tibesti  is  a  high  moun- 
e  recent  explorations  of  Barth,  Over-  tain  N.  £.  of  Bilma,  celebrated  among  the  lib- 
:hardson.  and  Vogel,  very  erroneous  boos  for  the  wildness  of  its  rocky  fastnesses, 
ms  have  prevailed  as  to  the  true  char-  which  to  them  are  a  secure  place  of  refbge 
iie  gre:it  African  desert.  The  reiK>rts  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  the  Tnariks. 
who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  in  Tlicse  live  among  other  mountainous  districts 
g  journeys  from  Morocco  or  Tunis  to  further  W.,  where  on  account  of  the  elevation 
K> ;  from  Tripoli  to  Air,  or  to  Lake  of  the  country  the  climate  requires  them  to  be 
oth  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  desert  in  clad  in  woollens  and  furs.  The  greatest  ex- 
Africa  ;  or  from  Barca  and  Cairo  to  the  pause  of  sand  and  salt  desert  appears  to  be 
rions  of  the  Nile,  are  all  taken  up  rather  found  between  Tuat  and  Timbuctoo,  and  thenoa 
>ants  of  the  dreariness  and  dangers  at-  still  ftirther  toward  the  Atlantic.  Over  these 
he  crossing  of  the  sandy  tracts,  and  tlie  wastes  are  found  marine  shells  of  recent  spe- 
>rded  by  the  occasional  oases,  than  of  cies,  showing  that  at  no  very  remote  geological 
i  familiar  features  of  the  hills,  moun-  period  the  plains  formed  tlie  bed  of  the  ocean. 
I  valleys  that  occupy  the  larger  portion  Even  within  the  historic  period  the  surface  of 
»a  included  in  the  desert.  Low  plains  some  portions  has  undergone  no  slight  changes, 
with  drifting  sands,  their  desolation  the  ruins  of  unknown  cities  being  known  to  lie 
m  increased  by  widc-s[)read  coatings  buried  beneath  the  sands;  and  where  were 
and  varied  by  vast  fields  of  naked  once  fertile  territories,  nothing  is  now  to  be 
>n  which  the  traveller  might  pass  for  seen  but  the  driving  sand.  Occasionally  a  real 
ifther  without  seeing  a  grain  of  sand,  island  of  verdure,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  met 
•  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the  with,  where  around  cool  springs  of  water  the 
'  Sahara.  But  while  all  these  are  met  date  palm  flourishes  with  acacias  and  ferns,  and 
>  travellers  named  above  describe  the  the  exuberance  of  the  tropical  animated  nature 
lara  as  a  region  of  elevated  plateaus  is  recognized  in  the  various  forms  of  lions,  pan- 

into  mountains  of  8,000  to  5,000  feet  thers,  gazelles,  reptiles,  and  birds.    But  for  the 

:,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  camel,  well  termed  in  oriental  language  '*  the 

nmense  sandy  tracts.     Ascending  from  ship  of  the  desert,^*  these  wastes  would  be  im- 

terranean  in  Tripoli  or  Barca,  the  sum-  passable  to  man.    At  certain  seasons  it  is  now 

le  Gharian  plateau  is  reached  at  the  crossed  on  the  routes  named  and  some  others 

^  2.000  feet,  wlience  it  gradually  slopes  by  largo  caravans  of  traders.    At  times  the 

500  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  be-  dreaded  8.  wind  called  the  simoom  comes  upon 

level  of  the  sea.    Beyond  rises  the  them  with  terrible  fury.  The  burning  sands  roll 

1^  of  table  land  called  the  Hamadah,  on  in  vast  clouds,  darkening  the  air  and  over- 

g  E.  and  W.,  which  for  120  m.  to-  whelmingeveryobjectin  the  range  of  the  storm. 

i  S.  maintains  an  elevation  of  1,300  The  camels  and  travellers  throw  themselves 

feet.    Toward  the  N.  W.,  near  Sokna,  upon  the  ground  and  hide  their  heads  until  it 

y  table  land  passes  into  the  so  called  has  passed.    The  greatest  calamity  is  exhans- 

ountains,  or  Jebel-es-Soudy,   and  in  tion  of  tlie  supplies  of  water  and  failure  to  find 

r  direction  between   Moorzook  and  more.    The  bleached  bones  of  many  thousand 

breaks  into  huge  cliffs  called  £l-IIa-  animals  and  men  who  have  perished  from  this 

oward  the  Mediterranean  the  whole  cause  now  lie  in  the  sands.    In  1805  a  caravan 

remarkable  for  its  gigantic  walls  of  of  2,000  jiersons  and  1,800  camels  was  thus  de- 
le that  bound  the  plateaus.  Between  stroyed. — ^The  great  desert  owes  its  sterility 
idah  plateau  and  the  Moorzook  pla-  -  chiefly  to  its  geographical  position  in  a  tropical 

dry  channels,  called  wadys,  at  cleva-  climate  and  under  the  lee,  as  regards  the  pre- 

SCO  to  700  feet,  and  small  deserts  of  vailing  N.  E.  trades,  of  vast  territories  in  £o- 
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rope  and  Asia  from  which  these  winds  collect 
little  moisture.  Even  in  their  passage  across 
the  Mediterranean  the  quantity  furnished  to 
them  must  bo  very  small  bj  reason  of  its  nar- 
rowness ;  and  any  excess  is  soon  parted  with 
as  the  winds  strike  the  mountains  on  tlie  S. 
coast  of  this  sea.  Reaching  the  heated  plateaus 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  tlie  air  to  retain  moist- 
ure is  greatly  increased  by  its  access  of  tem- 
perature, and  any  vapors  or  clouds  disappeur 
as  the  moisture  present  passes  into  the  invisi- 
ble state.  To  the  S.  of  the  desert  is  the  rainy 
equatorial  belt,  which  in  Africa  receives  its 
supplies  chiefly  from  the  S.  £.  trades ;  and  the 
great  desert  is  beyond  their  influence  to  the  N. 
except  so  for  as  they  contribute  to  feed  the 
Nile,  the  only  river  that  traverses  the  barren 
region.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  tlie 
desert,  however,  rains  do  occasionally  fall,  and 
even  produce  torrents  of  water  that  suddenly 
pour  aown  with  fury  into  the  valleys,  and  al- 
most as  suddenly  disappear.  The  character 
of  tiie  geological  formations  is  also  unfavorable 
for  fertility.  The  vast  bodies  of  silicious  sand 
afford  little  or  no  nutriment  to  vegetable  growth, 
and  their  unstable  nature  is  entirely  opposed 
to  its  development.  Even  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions the  desert  maintains  its  character  as 
a  barren  waste.  No  useful  products  are  ob- 
tiuned  from  it  except  the  salt,  which  is  largely 
collected  by  the  caravans,  and  sold  in  the  Soo- 
dan  regions.  As  would  seem  from  its  position 
and  surface,  the  hottest  i)ortions  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  found  on  this  desert  range.  In  the 
portions  contained  in  Mesopotamia  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182°  in  the 
shade  and  to  156°  in  the  sun  ;  and  for  the 
month  of  July  the  mean  temperature  is  esti- 
mated at  00^°.     (See  Isothermaij^.) 

&AIDA  (anc.  SiJon)^  a  town  of  Syria  in  the 
paslialio  of  Acre,  18  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Bevroot, 
on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  a  promontory  projecting 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  33^  34'  N.,  long.  35° 
21'  £. ;  pop.  10,000,  princii)ally  Moslems  and 
Qreeks.  it  has  6  great  khans  or  caravansa- 
ries. The  harbor  was  fliled  up  by  the  emir 
Fakhr  ed-Deen  in  the  ITth  centnr>',  and  is  now 
only  accessible  for  boats.  A  ruinous  old  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cliristian  era,  occupies  a  large  arti- 
ficial rook  or  inolo  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  conne<*ted  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  of 
D  arches.  Tlio  ruins  of  ancient  Sidon  are 
about  2  m.  inland.  On  Jan.  20. 1 855,  a  sarcoph- 
agus was  discovered  among  these  ruins,  with 
a  Phoenician  insiTiption  22  lines  in  length,  in- 
dicating that  it  had  been  the  resting  place  of 
Ashmunazcr,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  at  a  date, 
••would  seem  from  the  enumeration  of  his 
possessions,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
This  sarcophagus  is  now  deposited  in  the 
liouvre  at  Paris.  In  1854  a  numl>er  of  pots  of 
gold  coin,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
were  disentombed  here:  the  whole  amount 
was  of  the  value  of  about  $40.0<M).  The  ancient 
necropolis  was  excavated  in  1860  by  the  French 


expedition  under  M.  Renan,  and  importi 
tiquarian  discoveries  made. — Salda  or  Si 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the 
grandson  of  Noah.  Tyre  was  one  of  r 
liest  colonies,  which  soon  eclirased  it  in 
time  power.  As  early  as  the  Jewish  co 
of  Palestine  it  was  sumamed  the  Great 
hah),  and  its  rule  at  that  time  and  lal 
tended  over  the  N.  W.  part  of  that  cooii 
well  as  Phcenicia.  It  subsequently  sub 
to  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  was  conquei 
Shalmaneser  in  720  B.  C,  was  annexed 
Babylonian  and  Persian  empires,  sufipon 
latter  by  its  fleets,  and  after  a  revoh 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was  betrayec 
own  king,  when  the  inhabitants  dt'^troi 
city  and  their  own  lives  by  fire.  1 
been  rebuilt,  it  submitted  without  res 
to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  succ 
With  the  whole  of  Pho'uicia  it  was  fini 
nexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  St.  Paul  t< 
at  its  port  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  It 
times  taken,  plundered,  and  dismantle 
tween  A.  D.  1111  and  1291,  and  bombar 
the  allied  French  and  Englibh  fleets  in  1 

8AI-G0N,  or  Sai-gfs,  a  city  of  Ai 
Cochin  China,  and  capital  of  the  [irovi 
Chiampa,  on  the  river  Sai-gon,  85  m.  fi 
mouth ;  pop.  variously  estimated  fn^ra 
to  120,0(>0.  Sai-gon  consists  of  two  h 
towns  connected  by  a  navigable  river 
good  road  2  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  bull 
the  European  model ;  it  was  begun  by  a  ] 
engineer  in  1790,  but  has  never  been  com; 
The  naval  yard  and  arsenal  at  Sai-gon  i 
largest  in  the  empire.  The  royal  palare  i 
of  I)rick,  and  there  are  two  large  Chine 
goilas  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city.  The 
bodia  river  communicates  with  the  Sid-p 
a  cannl  25  m.  long  and  12  feet  deep.  T1 
was  captured  and  occui>ied  by  the  1 
under  Admiral  Chomer,  Feb.  24r-'5,  186 

SAIL,  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  fabri 
by  vessels  to  catch  the  wind,  by  ^\hic] 
are  pro])elled  through  tl.e  water.  Sails o 
sort  of  material  have  bi'cn  used  fnm 
remote  times.  The  vessels  of  the  i 
Egyptians  were  provided  with  stjuan 
some  of  which  apnear  in  their  repr^'sen 
to  have  been  maae  of  papyrus,  and  oth 
said  to  have  been  of  white  linen.  Eze 
the  lamentation  of  Tyre,  xxvii.  7,  says: 
linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egrp 
tliat  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  bvth 
Some  of  the  sails  were  highly  decoraU 
purple  borders  and  rich  colors,  as  well 
broi<lered  with  fanciful  devices.  The  i 
the  admiral,  like  that  in  which  Antoi 
Cleopatra  went  to  the  battle  of  A<-tiu] 
distinguished  by  pur]»le  sails.  They  w< 
]>ended  from  a  long  yard  that  crossed  tl: 
of  tlio  mnst.  and  were  furled  up  to  it  wl 
in  use.  The  galleys  of  the  ancient  Romi 
sails  of  cotton  and  of  linen  of  tlie  s«m< 
and  others  triangular,  which  also  hung 
yard,  and  terminated  below  in  a  point. 
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hose  belonging  to  tlio  vessels  of  the  The  sail  serves  very  well  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail, 

eti  as  made  of  skins  and  of  a  thin  The  great  superiority  in  the  rig  of  American 

ler.    The  s^s  of  these  early  periods  fore-and-aft  vessels,  by  which  they  have  been 

have  been  merely  accessory  to  the  able  to  attain  the  highest  speed  of  sailing  craft, 

lot  adapted  for  nse  except  with  a  free  is  in  the  great  spread  of  their  sails,  their  skilfiil 

idc  nations  have  employed  coarser  cnt,  and  jierfect  stretch,  which  canses  them  to 

ike  mats  for  sails,  and  such  are  still  keep  full  while  their  plane  is  more  nearly  in  a 

in  the  East  Indian  seas. — Sail-mak-  line  with  the  wind  than  could  formerly  bo 

Tied  to  great  perfection  in  modern  practised. 

egards  the  materials  employed,  the  SAILER,  Johan'n  Michaei^  a  Roman  Catho- 
hip,  and  the  best  form  of  the  dif-  lie  theologian,  bom  in  Aresing,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
s.    Ships  are  now  pro\ided  with  a  17,   1751,  died    in    Ratisbon,  May  20,  1882. 
ber  of  sails  instead  of  the  single  one  After  filling  the  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt, 
four  carried  by  the  Roman  galleys.  Dillingen,  and  Landshut,  he  was  in  1821  ap- 
are  made  of  the  heaviest  No.  1  can-  pointed  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Ratis- 
the  smaller  are  formed  of  lighter  bon,  in  1825  provost,  and  in  1829  bishop  of 
inning  to  No.  8  of  the  same  material,  that  see.    His  most  extensively  circulated  work 
duck  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  is    the    Oebetbuch  Jtlr  hatholi$che    Chriiten 
of  cloth  are  sewed  together  with  (**  Prayer  Book  for  Catholic  Christians").    A 
ally  with  a  double  seam,  and  the  complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
.re  skilfully  cut  for  a  smooth  and  in  40  vols,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
The  edges  are  bound  around  with  a  J.  Widmer  (Sulzbacb,  1880-'42). 
I  a  bolt  rope  to  take  the  strain  from  SAILING.    See  Navigation. 
,  and  in  each  corner  an  iron  ring  or  SAINFOIN  (onohrychis  sativa,  De  Lamarck), 
f  inserted  and  hold  fast  by  a  rope  a  fodder  plant  of  the  natural  order  legumiruma^ 
ringle,  which  goes  round  the  outer  growing  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  moun- 
irface  of  the  ring,  and  is  spliced  each  tains  of  middle  and  southern  Europe.   Its  roots 
he  bolt  rope.    Through  these  rings  are  perennial,  and  are  capable  of  penetrating 
.  the  ropes,  called  earings,  by  which  to  a  great  depth ;  its  stems  recumbent  or  near- 
stretched  or  bent  to  its  place.    The  ly  upright,  2  or  8  feet  long ;  its  leaves  smooth 
rivance  is  repeated  at  one  or  two  and  pinnate,  each  consisting  of  0  to  15  leaflets, 
tlie  edge  of  the  sail,  that  it  may  be  which  are  opposite  and  acute;  the  flower  stalks 
in  single  or  double  reefing ;  and  on  are  axillary,  ascending,  and  longer  than  the 
orizontally  with  these  earings  short  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  tapering  spikes  of  a 
cord,  called  reef  points,  are  secured  beautiful  pink  color,  and  expand  in  June  and 
le  sail  and  hang  loosely  on  each  side,  July.    The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
used  when  the  sail  is  reefed  to  tie  France,  whence  we  obtain  its  common  name. 
»  part  which  is  taken  in. — Sails  may  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  about  the 
as  square  sails  and  as  fore-and-aft  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  attempts  have 
?  former  hang  by  the  earings  from  been  made  to  raise  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
are  drawn  out  by  the  lower  corners  United  States,  but  with  little  success.  It  grows 
•  the  ends  of  the  yards  below.    They  best  in  dry  and  chalky  soils,  and  thrives  only 
<>  swing  partly  round  with  the  yards  where  there  is  an  abundant  admixture  of  lime. 
resent  their  surface  to  a  side  wind ;  In  most  particulars  it  resembles  lucem.    (See 
re-and-aft  sails  are  better  designed  Lucerx.)    It  is  employed  like  clover  as  a  for- 
on  the  wind,  and  the  square  sails  age  crop, 
g  with  a  free  wind.    The  latter  are  SAINT  (Lat.  sanctus,  veneraWe,  sacred),  a 

>  ropes  called  stays  that  go  from  the  name  frequently  given  in  the  New  Testament 
:o  the  foremast  or  from  one  mast  to  to  Christians.  '  The  **  communion  of  saints," 
s  the  triangular  jib  and  stay  sails,  or  i.  c,  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
f  jjuadrangular  form  and  hang  from  doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
:ick  like  the  boom  below  it  near  the  and,  though  differently  interpreted,  is  accepted 

swings  one  end  against  the  mast,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 

>eing  directed  aft.    The  head  of  the  every  Christian  denomination.    In  later  times, 

le  fast  along  the  gaff,  and  the  foot  is  especially  since  the  4th  century,  the  apostolic 

►  the  boom.  Shoulder  of  mutton  usage  of  applying  the  term  saints  to  the  whole 
gaff  topsails  are  triangular  fore-and-  membership  of  a  congregation  has  fifllen  into 
le  foot  of  which  may  be  attached  to  a  desuetude,  the  title  being  restricted  to  jiersons 
I  the  latter  ca«e  to  the  gaff,  and  the  of  eminent  virtue  and  piety.  The  martyrs  es- 
lich  it  is  hoisted,  terminates  in  a  pecially  were  designated  by  this  name.  In  the 
St  the  mast.  Lateen  sails,  much  used  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the 
diterranean,  are  suspended  from  a  word  came  to  designate  those  saints  only  whom 
^'ard,  which  is  hoisted  by  the  middle  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  declare<l  to  be 
eck.  One  end  of  the  yard  is  brought  such,  and  recommended  to  the  people  as  prop- 
k  brace,  and  the  other  projects  above  er  objects  of  veneration.  (See  Oaxoxization.) 
the  mast,  and  rakes  with  it  well  aft.  Cyprian  demanded  that  the  death  of  a  martyr 
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sliould  bo  brought  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  are  especially  valued. — ^The  reformer 

bishop,  in  order  that  it  should  be  annually  com-  ICth  century  combated  the  invocation  < 

memorated ;  and  Origen  makes  the  statement  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  religious  v€ 

that  the  intercession  of  deceased  saints  is  of  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chun*li 

great  efficacy  to  procure  for  man  a  remission  imager  statueis  and  relics.    But  the  C 

of  sins.    The  objection  of  a  polytheistical  ten-  .wore  more  decided  in  their  opposition 

dency,  which  was  early  made  to  this  doctrine,  ried  it  further  tlian  the  Lutheran^,  an* 

was  met  by  the  scholastics  of  the  Greek  church  himself  composed  a  powerful  sermor 

by  making  a  distinction  between  Xarofia  (ado-  the  iconoclasts  of  Wittenberg, 

ration)  and  npocncwrjaig  (prostration),  ana  by  SAINT  ALBANS,  IlAnRiEx  Mellon 

those  of  the  Latin  church  by  distinguishing  of,  bom  about  1775,  ditd  Aug.  6.  IS: 

between  latria,  dulia  (veneration),  and  hyjHr-  had  boon  known  to  the  Engli>h  pul 

duUa  (highest  kind  of  veneration).   The  latria^  popular  comic  actress,  when  Mr.  Ctu 

they  said,  is  duo  to  none  but  the  triune  Jeho-  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  London  bar 

vah,  but  the  second  kind  of  worship  to  the  forcd  her  his  hand  and  fortune.     She 

saints,  their  images  and   relics.    The  hyper-  the  match,  and  urgently  reprosenti*d  ti 

dulia^  which  expression  was  for  the  first  time  disparity  of  years  and  the  impropriitj 

used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  paid  to  none  but  a  union.    Tlie  enamored  millionaire 

tlie  Virgin  Mary.    The   controversy  resi)ect-  persisted  in  his  suit,  and  Miss  Mellon  : 

ing  the  veneration  due  to  the  images  of  the  yielded,  and  soon  after  became  a  wit 

saints  for  some  time  threatened  the  Greek  and  sole  mistress  of  one  of  the  colossal 

I^tin  churches  with  a  general  schism,  until  it  of  Enghmd.     On  Juno  Ifi,  1827.  she  ^ 

was  terminated  in  787  by  the  2d  (Bcumonical  married  to  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  ai 

council  of  Nice,  which  defined  the  doctrine  of  she  died  left  to  the  duke  an  inci'nie  of 

tiie  worship  of  the  saints  as  it  is  still  held  by  the  per  annum  with  a  life  interest  in  snm« 

Greek,  the  other  eastern,  and  the  Koman  Oath-  estates;  but  the  great  bulk  of  her  vast ; 

olio  churches.     The  Greek  and  the   Roman  was  left  to  Miss  Adela  Burdett.  dan^^ht 

Catholic  churches  still  agree  in  all  the  prinei-  Francis  Burdett  and  grunddaughtor  of 

pal  points  of  this  doctrine,  except  that  the  husband.    Mi>s  Bunlett  was  to  take  t 

Greek  church  forliids  the  making  of  statues  of  of  Coutts.     (See  C'oitts.) 

saints.    In  993 'the  first  solemn  canonization  SAINT  ANDREW'S,  a  city  and  p 

took  place,  and  in  1170  Alexander  III.  forbade  Fifesliire,  Scotland,  on  the  German  oc 

the  worship  of  any  new  saint  to  bo  introduced  tween  the  mouths  of  the  friths  of  F< 

without  the  express  consont  of  tlie  pope.    The  Tay,  31  m.  N.  E.  from  Edinburgh: 

exact  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  1H51,  5.107.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  univi 

according  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  in  1411,  and  c«n 

Trent  (session  25),  is  as  follows :  **  That  the  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  colKj: 

saints  reigning  togother  with  Christ  offor  thoir  unitod)  and  St.  Mary's  divinity  collep 

prayers  to  God  for  man,  and  tliat  it  is  good  and  library  has  about  50,000  volumes.    The 

useful  devoutly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort  sity  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland.    The  Mac 

to  their  pruyers,  aid,  and  a.Nsislanoe  for  the  pur-  lego  was  founded  by  I)r.  Andrew  Bell 

pose  of  obtaining  benefits  from  (io<l  through  SAINT  ANTHONY,  a  town  of  Ran 

Lis  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  solo  Redeemer  Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mis^i>*ij» 

and  Saviour."    The  veneration  of  the  Siiints  H  ni.  by  land  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul :  pop.  i 

also  extends  to  their  relics,  which  are  exhibited  8.258.     It  is  the  head  of  navipitiun 

in  churches  and  othor  places,  and  no  altar  is  Mississippi,  and  has  an  unliinitiMl  \«  ato 

consecrated  without  having  in  it  some  relics,  in  the  falN  from  which  it  takes  its  na 

Every  child,  in  baptism,  receives  the  name  of  has  a  state  univer>ity,  and  a  nuinKT 

one  or  several  saints,  who  are   its  special  pa-  mills  and  manufacturing  estab]i>hnu-nt 

trons ;  in  the  same  way,  it  has  become  custom-  small  villa;re  of  St.  Anthony  City  ndjo 

ary  to  pluce  towns  and  countries,  arts,  trados,  tlie  S.,  ami  Minneapolis  ("iM^p.  in  lS»i( 

guilds  assiK^iations,  orders,  &c.,  under  the  spe-  is  on  the  opposite  side  <>f  tho  rivcr. 

oial  patronage  of  a  saint.— The  l)iogra()hy  of  S.MNT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.     See  1 

saints  (hagiography)  early  became  an  mipor-  i.as. 

taut  and  much  cultivated  braiich  of  eccK'siasti-  SAINT  ARNAUI>.    See  Lehot  m 

cal  hUtory,  and  has  called  forth  an  innnenso  AnNAiD. 

literature."    The  best  and  most  complete  collcc-  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  a  city  and  th< 

live  work,  aiming  at  giving  a  critical  and  docu-  seat  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla„  situated  on 

mentary  history  «)f  every  saint  invoked  in  the  shore  of  an  estuary  called  North  riv« 

Roman  Catholic  chun-h,  is  the  Jr/<i  Stinrtontm  from  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  prot< 

of  the  Bollandists,  connnenced  in  1G43,  and  not  a  long  sandy  spit.  200  m.  from  Tallaha<« 

yet  completed.     (See  Boi.landims.)     Among  100  ni.  S.  of  Savannah;  pop.  in  ISOC 

the  briefer  and   popular  works  of  the   kind,  Tho  town  is  built  on  a  plain  but  a  : 

those  of  Alban  Butlor  <5  vols,,  Londtm,  1745;  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea.     It  has  no  1 

tran»Iated  into  the  language  of  nearly  every  manufactures,  and  is  mostly  supported 

GiUholic  nation  of  £urope>  and  of  AJban  Stolz  influx  of  invalids.     The  government 
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L*er  in  1910.  at  p^at  cost,  for  the  pro-  srmj  under  Napoleon.  A  wagon  road  from 
•n  ox'  the  harbor.  There  are  3  Protestant  Martignv  to  Liddes  was  completed  in  1850. 
'bvs  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  governments  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  can- 
Marlon,  a  decayed  castle,  built  bv  the  tons  of  Vaud  and  Valais  agreed  on  Aug.  11, 
ixrls  more  than'  100  years  ago,  defends  1S53,  to  establish  a  road  over  the  Great  St. 
on.  Siint  Angtistine'is  the  oldest  town  Bernard  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  nmlring 
iUr.  It  el  States,  a  fort  having  been  erected  a  tunnel  through  the  Col  de  Menoure. — ^The 
'  bv  !he  Spaniards  in  1566.  Little  St.  Bebxaed  is  a  mountain  of  the 
INT  BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  islands  Graian  Alps,  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  fron- 
;  Wcjt  Indies  in  the  Leeward  group,  lying  tier  of  Savoy,  and  has  a  comparatively  easy 
.  y .  of  St.  Christopher ;  areii,  35  sq.  m, :  pass  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Isere  into 
l«i.  :0  '.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  island  that  of  the  Doire.  On  its  summit,  7,076  feet 
i'.y  s:]j'plied  with  water,  the  inhabitants  above  the  sea.  is  another  convent  founded  by 
:d:2-:  entirely  upon  the  rains.  The  prod-  Bernard  de  Menthon  for  the  relief  of  travellera^ 
ire  sazar.  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  It  SAINT  CHARLES.  I.  A  S.  E.  parish  of 
i  r  •^■^J  harbor.  caUed  the  Cart-nage,  on  La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
r.  side  o{  the  island,  near  Gusravia,  the  intersected  by  the  Mississippi  river;  area, 
i!.  S:.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  by  France  about  340  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1860, 5,297,  of  whom 
rrd.a  in  1784,  and  b  the  only  colony  of  4,182  were  slaves.  There  are  several  lakes  and 
ww^r  in  America.  bayous  on  its  borders;  the  surface  is  generally 
INT  BERNARD,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  level,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  higher  parts, 
rea  :h.?  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis-  The  staple  productions  are  sugar  and  rice, 
rl-'-r.  h:ivirjg  Lake  Borgne  on  the  N. ;  Capital,  St.  Charles  Court  House.  11.  An  £. 
•:>2'}  >^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,076,  of  whom  co.  of  Mo.,  buunded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  3fis- 
wcre  >lavtr?.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  sissippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missouri,  and 
:r.  11 ---,  :L.}  hi jrher  portions  producing  large  drained  by  Cuivre  river  and  several  creeks; 
of  -"  jir  cane.  The  productions  in  1850  area,  about  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,52^ 
4.o07  !;!id^.  of  sugar  and  173.000  galls,  of  of  whom  2,181  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
.-r-.  C;i:"":tal,  Terre  am  Bo&ufs.  varied,  occupied  in  part  by  a  range  of  high- 
INT  r.ERNARD,  Great,  a  mountain  pass  lands,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  large  crops 
e  Peiiiiiae  chain  of  Alps,  between  the  of  grain  and  tobacco.  There  are  extenatve 
•  Cin:  »n  of  Valais  and  the  Sardinian  val-  coal  mines.  In  1850  there  were  24  churches, 
r  A  "s:a.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  esti-  and  988  pupils  attending  schools.  The  capital, 
i  vi^  LrL'lit  at  7,057  feet.  Mont  Velan,  St.  Charles,  is  the  seat  of  St  Charles  college 
^he-t  j^eik,  which  rises  about  2.000  feet  (Methodist),  which  in  1860  had  6  professors 
:  the  m  tin  summit,  was  ascended  on  Aug.  and  50  students. 

:.«.  •  y  Mr.  Studer  of  Bern.    At  the  high-        SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  or  Saixt  Krrre,  a 

evav.  »ri  «jf  the  pas^  between  Mont  Velan  British  West  India  island,  discovered  by  Colum- 

j  W.  extremity,  called  Pointe  de  Dronaze,  bus,  in  the  Leeward  group,  45  ni.  W.  from  An- 

-p'.ii  the  limit*  of  perpetual  snow,  riso  tiguiu  about  20  m.  long,  average  breadth  5  m.; 

>l:!4ry  walls  of  the  hofj'ire  or  monastery  p»np.  in  1S51,  28,133,  of  whom  only  1,612  were 

.   B-.rriiird,  thi  hij:he:»t  dwelling  in  the  whites.     It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by 

I:-  ir.iLiates  are  monks  of  the  Augus-  a  vulcanic  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  ML 

.  '  ri.-r,  ii.-?l?ted  by  a  number  of  lay  breth-  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  3,711  feet  above  the 

• . :  —     •■  ;>>> ..  cclel»ratod  for  their  cxer-  sea.    The  climate  is  health  v.    The  chief  towns 

■n  v'.i-'h  they  are  aided  by  their  famous  are  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  and  Sandy  Point. 

■'•if  d  ::-.  in  res.aing  travellers  from  the  St.  Christopher,  being  claimed  and  occupied 

r?   ■■f   til.;  re;rit>n.    In  their  ht»s[»ice  at  simultaneously  by  boUi  the  French  and  £ng- 

a.-  ::i-ny  as  b:**}  or  6'>'>  travellers  have  lisli,  was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1783. 
ace  r^M  ►  Jated  at  once.    The  sn-^w  around        SAINT  CLAIR,  a  lake  lying  between  Mich- 

. '-; !  :■  iiverages  7  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and  igaii  and  Canada  TVest,  80  m.  long,  with  a 

:i:'^  ?  niirtimes  rest  against  it  and  accu-  mean  breadth  of  12  m.,  though  at  its  widest 

e  :  :♦  t.:-:-  h-ijht  of  40  feet.     The  >evcre3t  part  it  is  24  m.  from  shore  to  shore;  area,  860 

Ti     ri.'l  wa''  2d"  beluw  zero,  and  the  sq.  m.    Its  mean  depth  is 20 feet.    It  is  571  feet 

:=:  :.ea:  •'•S'  F.    A  monastery  is  bolioved  above  the  sea,  or  6  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 

'.  d-  eiL-ted  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pre-  Tnrough  St.  Clair  river,  about  40  m.  long  and 

I J  the  f'^:indation  of  the  present  hos-  -}  m.  wide  (which  forms  apart  of  the  boundary 

r  .^•.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  A.  D.  912.  between  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 

i.-rab'e  property  was  formerly  attached  ca»,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron,  Su- 

w  1   its  most  douri=.hing  j'lrriod  was  at  iH?rir)r,  and  Michigan,  which  it  discharges  by 

;d  "f  the  lith  centurv,  but  it  now  chiefly  the  Detroit  river  into  Lake  Erie. 
d*  ■  n   public  and  [.fivate  jrit\s  and  cM-        SAINT  CLAIR.    L  A  N.  E.  co.,  of  Ala., 

ns.     T:.e   route  ov^r  the   Pennine  Al[-3  bounded  S.  E.  by  Coosa  river  and  drained  by 

e  Gr:-»t   St.  Bernard  was  traversed  by  several  creeks ;  area,  725  s<].  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

a  arm:-.-^,  by  armies  under  Charlem:i:me  ll.ol2,   of  whom   1,767  were  .'-l.-ivc*.      It  is 

liTL-ars^ss^  and  in  May.  1800,  by  a  French  mountainous,  and  has  large  forests  of  oak  and 
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other  timber,  and  a  (food  soil.    Extensive  bods  neglected  to  fortify,  bo  was  compelled  to  erae- 
of  bitumiuoas  coal  are  ^vo^kcd.    The  produc-  unte  it  in  titu^to  and  with  great  loss.     He  serY«i 
tions  iu  1850  were  288,877  bushels  of  Indian  during  the  following  years  in  various  jmru  of 
com,  22,918  of  oats,  88,054  of  sweet  potatoes,  tlie  country,  and  in  1781  remained  at  Philndd- 
and  1,484  balos  of  cotton.    There  were  26  phia   to  protect  congress  whilo  AVashingftus 
churches,  and    120    pupils    attending    public  marched  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  was  &!• 
schooN.    Capital,  Asheville.     II.  An  £.  co.  lowed  to  join  the  main  army  before  Comwallit 
of  Mich.,  lying  on  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  was  taken.     Frcgn  that  place  he  joined  CirtvDe 
and  Luke  fcit.  Clair,  which  separate  it  from  atJacksonville,Ga.,  withreC-nforcements.  Afitr 
Canada  West,  and  drained  by  liell  and  Black  the  peace  he  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  wu 
rivers;  area,  about  000  so.  ni. ;  pop  in  1^50,  sent  in  1780  to  congress,  of  which  ho  became 
10,420;  in  1860,  26,602.    Tlio  surface  is  roll-  president  in  1787.     When  in  1789  the  govern- 
ing, and  nmch  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  pine  ment  of  the  North-West  territory  was  or^an- 
and  other  trees.    The  soil  is  fertile  hi  the  S.,  izud,  ho  was  made  governor,  and  held  that  post 
and  sandy  in  tlie  X.  and  AV.    The  produc-  until  1802.  In  1791  hewasniademajor-gener^ 
tions  in  1850  were  20,391  bushels  of  wheat,  became  general-in- chief  of  the  unny,  aiid  W£S 
61,888  of  oats,  42,742  of  Indian  corn,  8,068  tuns  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  exiK;ditiun 
of  hay,  and  17,597  lbs.  of  wool.    Tliere  were  13  against  the  Miami  Indians.    The  la^t  words  at 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices, and  8,157  pupils  Wasliington  to  him  were:  ** Beware  of  aeur- 
attending  schools.     Capital,  St.  Clair.     HI.  A  prise  I''     St.  Clair  was  surprised,  however,  ub 
6.  W.  CO.  of  III.,  lying  on  the  Missisi'ippi  rivor,  Kov.  4,  near  tlie  Miami  villages,  and  hij  Ura 
opposite  St.  Louis,  drained  by  Kaskaskia  river,  of  1,400  ill-disciplined  men  was  cut  to  i  Uces. 
and Cahokia,  Silver,  and  Richland  creeks ;  area,  Wa^]lington  refused  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
630  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  37,694.     The  surlaco  ground  of  a  dcGcieucy  of  officers  of  rank  ctm- 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  largo  petent  to  form  such  a  court,  and  St.  Chiir  it- 
qnantities  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  )>ork  signed  his  commission.    When  he  was  n  moved 
are  raised  for  the  St.  Louis  market.     Along  from  his  post  of  governor,  he  was  almost  ruintd 
the  Mississippi  river  there  are  rich  coal  mines,  in  fortune,  and  died  nearly  penniless,  Laviog 
The  proiluctions  in  1850  were  1,102,56:>  bu.-h-  made  many  unsuccessful  applications  to  cen- 
cls  of  Indian  corn,  224,049  of  wheat,  263,197  gress  for  the  pavment  of  certain  claini<>. 
of  oats,  3,59r»  tons  of  hay,  243,976  lbs.  of  but-  SAINT  CLOUD,  a  French  vilbpe,  5  m.  'W. 
ter,  and  20,895  of  wool.     There  were  15  grist  of  Paris  (pop.  3,82S),  the  site  of  a  famous  pal- 
mills,  10  sjiw  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper  ace  lirst  built  by  (londi  in  1572.     It  Itiaiue 
offices,  and  15  churches.     The  Chicinnati  and  the  jiroperty  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  105S 
St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county,  who  rei)aired  it  and  caused  the  gardens  t>j  l«c 
Capital,  Bellville.     IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter-  laid  out  anew  by  Le  Notre.     It  was  purehi-«d 
sected  by  Osiipe  river,  and  drained  by  Sac  river  by  Louis  XVI.  for  Marie  Ant(»inette  in  17*2. 
and  several  creeks;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  It  was  a  favurite  residence  with  Napoltou  L 
1860,  6,809,  of  whom  574  were  slaves.     The  as  it  is  with  Napoleon  III. 
surface  is  varied,  partly  i)rairic  and  partly  tim-  SAINT   C'ROIX.     I.   Called  also  Passami- 
ber,  and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.     The  pro-  qvoddy  and  Siuckhhc,  a  river  whieh  fonu*  a 
ductions  in  1850  were  126,615  bushels  of  Indian  portion  of  the  N.  K.  boundary  betWieu  the 
corn,  13,208  of  wheat,  56,282  of  oats,  and  t>38  United  States  and  British  Anieriia.     It  r.«* 
tons  of  hay.     There  were  4  churches,  and  200  in  Grand  lake,  and  Hows  in  a  very  winlin^ 
pupils  iittending  schools.     Capital.  Oseeola.  course,  though  generally  in  a  S.  S.  K.  dirietivn. 
SAINT  CLAIR,  AnrnrR,  an  American  gen-  for  about  75  m.,  >eparating  Maine  fn>m  Ncv 
eral,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1735,  died  Brunswick,   and  fullinir  into  Pa>samiv;uoddy 
near  Grecnsburg,  Penn.,  Aug. 31, 1818.   In  1759  bay.     II.  A  river  of  Wis.,  rising  in  LaPoiLte 
became  to  America  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  co.,  ne.ar  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Sui eri«>r,  ^ud 
served  as  lieutenant  in  Cana<la  under  Gen.  Howing  S.  W.  to  the  K.  line  of  Minnesota. 
Wolfo  during   1759   and   1760,  and   after  the  whore  it  becomes  the  bouitdary  l.etwtin  thai 
peace  of  1763  conmnuided    Fort  Ligonier  in  state  and  Wisconsin.     Its  general  directit'D  in 
Pennsylvania.     In  Jan.  1776,  he  wa^  treated  a  this  part  of  it**  ci>urse  U  S..  and  it  falls  ii.t«»  the 
cobmel  in  the  continental  army,  with  power  to  Mis.sissij»pi,  38  ni.  below  St.  PaulV.     Its  whole 
raise  a  regiment  to  serve  in  Canada;  and  in  6  length  is  about  20o  m.,  and  its  width  at  its 
weeks  after  his  appointment  lie  was  ready  with  mouth  100  yards.     An  expansion  in  iIk-  lo»ir 
his  troops  to  take  the  field.     In  August  he  was  j)art  of  its  eourse,  tor  about  36  m.,  is  railed  St, 
made  brigadier-general,  and  in  tliat  capacity  Croix  lake.    The  river  has  j-everal  fme  fnU^ 
was  present   at  the   battles  of   Trenton  and  SAINT  CROIX,  a  N.  W.co.  of  Wis.,  feparat- 
Princeton.     In  Feb.  1777,  he  was  created  ma-  ed  by  the  St.  Croix  river  from  Minne><.i:i.  and 
jor-general,  ainl   in  June  took  command  of  drained  by  Willow,  Aj^ple,  and   Hi>li  rivers; 
Ticonderoga  hy  ^nUr  of  Gen.  Schuyler.     Al-  area,  750  s^j.  ni. :  pop.  in  is.'jO.  C2i ;  in  1>C(\ 
though  his  pirri*t»i  of  2,000   men  was  badly  5,!»9;?.     The  surfaee  is  uneven,  anil  n>o-t  of  it 
oqnipfied,  he  suppri>sed  he  would  be  able  to  hold  covered  with  pine  torents.     Capital,  Ilud.'-on. 
ttio  po.st ;  but  Bur;5oyne's  troops  having  gained  SAINT  CYlt,  Lali:k>t  Gouvion.    Sec  Gor- 
jHMsessiou  of  bugar  Jiill,  a  point  which  he  had  vion  6xist  Cyb. 
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SAIVr  DENIB,  a  town  of  France,  depart-  1801  it  hod  but  IG.OOO  inhabitants,  and  in  1846 

tent  of  the  Seine,  5  ro.  N.  of  Paris;  pop.  bat  49,619. 

1 1S5«,  1S,110.    Ita  origin  is  traced  to  the  7th  SAINT  EUSTATIUS,  a  Dutch  West  India 

Kitunr,  when  Dagobert  I.  built  here  in  632,  island,  in  the  Leeward  group,  12  m.  N.  W. 

rw  the  grave  of  St.  Denis,  an  abbey  which  soon  from  St.  Christopher;   area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

wame  the  wealthiest  and  most  renowned  in  in  1858,  1,936.    This  island  is  but  a  conical 

ranee.     One  of  its  manors  was  held  in  fief  by  mountain,  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre  which 

Mne  of  the  first  Capetians,  and  for  this  reason  seems  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 

ley  aidopted  as  their  standard  the  oriflnmmc^  It  is  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.    The 

riginally  t!ie  banner  of  the  convent,  and  chose  Dutch  took  possession  of  St.  Eustatius  in  1635. 

1^  crrpt  of  the  church  as  their  burial  place.  It  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  several 

n  1793.  by  order  of  the  convention,  the  tombs  times  by  the  English  and  French,  but  was  re- 

f  the  kinz^  were  destroyed  and  their  remains  stored  to  its  first  possessors  in  1814.    It  is  a 

rinrftrrre'l   elsewhere.    The  church  was  re-  dependency  of  the  government  of  Curacoa. 

;or«d  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  now  ranks  SAINT  fiVREMOND,  Chables  Mabguetel 

monks  tJie  best  preserved  architectural  monu-  de  Saixt  Denis,  seigneur  de,  a  French  author, 

liQCs  of  France.    The  buildings  of  the  con-  born  at  Saint  Denis  Duguast,  near  Coutances, . 

rent  are  occupied  by  an  establishment  for  the  Normandy,  April  1,   1613,   died   in   London, 

»iicat ion  of  500  girls,  orphans  of  the  members  Sept.  20,  1703.     lie  early  entered  the  army, 

itf  the  lesrion  of  honor.  and  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant,   but 

SAINT  DOMINGO.    See  IIatti.  was  obliged  by  the  i)rince  of  Cond6,  on  ac- 

ftAINT  ELMEI,  Ida  (Elselixa  Vaxayl  i>e  count  of  some  witticisms  against  that  general, 

Tosca).  the  rkom  de  plume  of  a  French  cour-  to  resign.    During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  ho 

tiun  and  authoress,  born  at  Valambrose,  in  served  Mazarin  with  sword  and  pen;  buthav- 

tbe  aontb  of  France,  in  1778,  died  in  Brussels  ing  again  turned  his  wit  against  his  master,  he 

ii  1^45.     S:ie  is  known  chiefly  by  her  publi-  was  imprisoned  in  the  Hastile  for  3  months, 

cakm  entitled  Memoira  d'une  eontemporaine  when  he  was  restored  to  favor.     In  1061,  after 

%  v.)ls.,  Paris,  1827),  purporting  to  contain  the  death  of  Mazarin.  a  letter  of  his  offensive 

ttr  recollertion^  of  eminent  personages  under  to  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col- 

4W  repuMi*.  the  consulate,  and  the  empire,  bert,  and  he  fled  to  Holland  and  thence  to 

I*  the  m:*:ress  of  several  of  Napoleon's  gen-  England,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  43 

trals  and  marshals,  she  professed  to  have  pe-  years  of  his  life,  Louis  XIV.  refusing  to  let 

raliar  £a?irities  for  relating  the  secret  history  him  return.     Charles  II.  gave  him  a  pension 

rf  ^e  f>^ri'>d,  and  her  book,  from  the  scandal-  of  £300,  and  James  II.  offered  him  public  em- 

Rs  character  of  many  of  the  alleged  revela-  ployment,  which  he  declined.     Before  his  exile 

ions,  had  an  immense  success.      Her  subse-  he  had  set  the  tone  of  society  in  France  among 

|t«nt  writings,  including  Fragments  et  episodee  men  of  pleasure,  and  in  London  he  lived  as 

v^ymportiines  (Marseilles,  1828),  La  conUm-  a  literary  courtier  and  ftistidious  voluptuary, 

^9rzih'  ^n  fS^i/pte  {(yTols.^  Paris,  1831),  Mesder-  forming  the  soul  of  the  elegant  society  around 

liira  indi'jfrrefionM  (2  Vols.,  Paris,  1833),  &c.,  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Mazarin.     Of  his  nu- 

i.'e  ffTca^'y  inferior  to  her  first  work.     After  merous  verses  only  a  (quatrain  on  Ninon  de 

ae  French   revolution  of  1830  she  took  up  TEnclos,  with  whom  ho  was  intimate,  is  re- 

ler  residence  in  London,  and  a  few  years  later  membered ;  while  his  prose  writings  are  still 

nide  anat:em[)t  to  levy  black  mail  upon  Louis  held  in  esteem,  especially  his  Conrersation  du 

?hiiipi»e  by  forcing  him  to  purchase  letters  writ-  p^re  Canaye^  Observations  8vr  Salluste  H  »ur 

ien  by  him  in  1809,  and  which  seriously  com-  Taeite,  and  Reflexions  »ur  le$  divers  fjenies  du 

JToaiised  li is  character  for  patriotism.   She  died  peupU  Romain.    Tlie  first  correct  edition  of 

a  the  hf>4pit;il  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  in  Brussels,  his  works  is  that  of  Des  Maizeaux  (3  vols.  4to., 

rhere  -he  was  for  some  lime  supported  by  pri-  London,  1705  ;  4th  ed.,  5  vols.  12mo.,  Amster- 

rifie  charity.  dam,    1724),  who  also  tnmslated  them  into 

SAINT  ETIENNE,  a  city  of  France,  since  English  and  wrote  his  life.     His  CEittres  choi- 

I^55chivf  town  of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  «iVji  were  published  with  a  life  by  Desessarts 

Kflated  on  the  Furens,  a  branch  of  the  Loire,  (12mo.,  Paris,  1804). 

W  m.  S.  E.  from  Paris,  and  32  m.  S.  W.  from  SAINT  FRANCIS,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  lying 

.yens,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  between  the  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and 

</p.  in   I>i56.  99,677.     It  is  the  centre  of  a  drained  by  the  Cache  river;  area,  about  900 

reat  manufacturing  district,  and  has,  beside  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  8,673,  of  whom  2,623 

Le  Urgest  inj[)erial  armory  in  France,  manu-  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 

letories  of  firearms,  locks,  hardware,  cutlery,  the  soil  i)roductive.     The  White  and  St.  Fran- 

»1*.  an\ii^  .and  also  of  ribbons,  velvets,  laces,  cis  rivers  are  navigable  along  its  borders.    The 

iCe*.  and  palloons.     In  the  suburbs  are  large  productions  in  1850  were  181,442  bushels  of 

>rge«,  steel  works  brass  and  iron  founderies,  Indian  corn,  .54,493  of  oats,  and  1,540  bales  of 

EC    St-  fitienne  began  to  be  of  some  impor-  cotton.     Capital,  Mt.  Vernon. 

»ace  in  the   15th  century.    It  suffered  from  SAINT  FRANfOIS,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo., 

^e  plagne  in   1585  and  1628.     Its  principal  drained  by  the  Big  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 

Towih  has  been  within  the  past  80  years;  in  ramec,  and  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis; 
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area,  860  sa.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,248,  of  whom  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  a,029,  of  who 

818  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  broken  and  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  broken  an* 

hilly,  and  includes  within  it  a  portion  of  the  and  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  and  vol 

Iron  mountain.     It  has  extensive  iron  works,  fertile.    There  are  quarries  of  marble,  a 

and  is  connected  with  the  Mississippi  by  rail-  uable  mines  of  lead  and  copper.     H 

road.    The  productions  in  1850  were  226,759  ductions  in  1850  were  195,214  bushtls 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  14,741  of  wheat,  and  dian  com,  80,183  of  wheat,   and   84,- 

82,191  of  oats.    Capital,  Farmington.  oats.     There  were  8  churches,  2  nen 

SAINT  GALL,  a  N.  E.  canton  of  Switzer-  offices,  and  805  pupils  attending  si-hool 

land,  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Thurgau  Genevieve,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  tl 

and  the  lake  of  Constance,  £.  by  the  Rhine,  S.  sissippi  river,  61  m.  below  St.  Louis ; 

and  S.  W.  by  the  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Glarus,  1860,  1,291.    It  exports  considerable  qUi 

and  W.  by  Schwytz  and  ZOrich,  and  enclos-  of  lead,  copper,  limestone,  and  a  fine 

ing  the  canton  of  Appcnzell;   area,  780  sq.  sand  used  for  gloss-making.     It  Los  2 

m. ;  {)op.  in  1850,  iri!),(i25,  of  whom  J  were  papers,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 

Catholics.    It  is  divided  into  15  districts.     St.  emy.     St.  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1 

Gall  is  tlie  capital,  and  the  other  principal  tlie  French,  and  most  of  its  iuLabitauta 

towns  are  Sargans,  Werdenberg,  Lichtensteig,  French  descent. 

Rapperschwyl,  Flawyl,  AVyl,  and  Rorschach.   It  SAINT    GERMAIN,   or    St.   Gebm. 

is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Rhine,  the  largest  Laye,  a  tuwn  of  France,  department  of 

of  which  are  the  Thur,  the  Neoker,  the  Sitter,  et-Oise,  10  m.  "NV.  N.  W.  from  Paris,  and  I 

and  the  Goldach.    Lake  Wallen  is  almost  en-  from  Versailles ;  pop.  in  185(i,  14,28:). 

tirely  in  this  canton,  and  tlio  lakes  of  Constance  an  ancient  royal  cattle,  in  which,  or  t  he  bi: 

and  Zttrich  are  on  its  boundaries.     The  8.  part  formerly  connected  with  it,  Henry  II.,  i 

of  the  canton  is  one  of  the  lofty  Alpine  re-  IX.,  I^uis  XIV'.,  and  Madeleine  and  M 

gions  of  Switzerland,  Mounts  Sclieibe,  Graue  of  Valois,  daughters  of  Francis  L.  wer 

Horn,  and  Speerberg  being  within  its  limits.  Uere  James  II.  of  England  kept  up  hk 

The  whole  surface  of  the  canton  is  mouuUdn-  court  after  his  expulsion  from  Englox! 

ous.    There  are  no  minerals  of  imi)ortance,  but  hero  he  died  in  1701.     Horsehair  gooi 

tlicre  are  mineral  springs  at  Pfoffers  or  Pfiivers.  ton,  woollen,  hosiery,  patent  leather,  4 

The  soil  is  genendly  fertile.    The  mountainous  manufactured.    The  town  dates  frcm  tJ 

districts  are  covered  with  wood  or  rich  pasture,  century,  and  a  convent  in  the  fore>t  i 

and  on  the  lower  slopes  are  vineyards  and  called  Ledia,  was  founded  about  the  '>ani 

orchards.    AVoollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  The  present  castle  was  built  in  187uhv  < 

especially  fine  muslins,  are  manufactured.    The  Y.,  and  enlarged  and  improved  I  y  1.1s 

government  of  the  canton  is  democratic.    The  sors.     It  was  made  a  ]>rison  duriii>r  tlie 

great  council  is  composed  of  bl8  Catholics  and  tion,  and  a  military  penitentiary  fnm  '. 

G2  Protestants,  elected  for  2  years,  and  meet-  1853.     The  forest  of  St.  Germain  is  one 

ing  twice  a  year.     The  little  or  executive  conn-  finest  in  France,  including  a  tract  of  S.90< 

cil  is  compo^^ed  of  7  members,  chosen  by  the  traversed  by  drives  having  an  aggrrejrutc 

great  council  from  their  own  number  and  hold-  of  about  1,0U0  m. 

mg  office  4  years.    The  revenue  of  the  canton  SAINT  GERMAIN,  Cofnt  or.  an 

is  about  $100,000.     The  canton  was  admitted  turer  of  the  18th   century,  burn  perl 

to  the  confederaticm  in  18Uo. — Saint  Gall,  the  1710,  died  in  Si'hleswig  in  17S4.     An 

capitaJ,  is  situated  on  the  Steinach,  a  branch  envolo])ed  his  birth   and  origin  cf  \k\ 

of  the*  Sitter,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Constance,  and  took  every  advantage.  He  ?p()ke  En^rlb 

40  m.   E.  from  Zurich,  2,lo2  feet  above  the  man,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  PortULiu^e 

level  of*  the  s<.*a;  jn^p.  in  18^0,  11,234.    It  is  foction,  and  French  with  a  sli^zht  Piedr 

a  walle«:1  city,  llanked  with  towers,  but  the  accent;  and  he  was  variously  thui:;:! it  ti 

ditches  hfcive  been  tilled  up  and  converted  into  son  of  a  tax  collector  at  San  Gens.uiii*, 

gardens.  i  It  has  numerous  fountains,  a  cathe-  an  Alsatian  «Tew,  a  Portugese  mar«[i:i^ 

dral,  and  i-xtensive  mainifaetories  of  wo<»11en,  Hetmar,  or  the  illicit  otrs|>nng  ivf  a  i 

linen,  and  l/ne  muslins.    The  suburbs  are  finely  i»rincess.     After  sojourning  in  >ar:<ius  c 

laid  out,  aiH.d  c<»inmand  extensive  and  biautiful  Italy  under  as  many  pseudonymes  he  a] 

views.     Thot  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1745  at  the  French  court  uiider  the 

in  the  7th  c^fntury  by  a  Scotti>h  monk,  who  age  of  Marshal  dcBellc-IsIe,  and.  I.:iv:n 

built  here  thelM^bbey  of  St.  Gall,  famous  in  the  personal  api>earance  and  addre>s,  cons: 

middle  aires,  ni^d  around  which  a  town  gath-  erudition,  and  a  wonderful  memory,  be 

ered.     The  city  Was  received  into  the  Helvetic  favorite  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour  and  tl 

confederal  it  »n   iiiV   14.")4.      The  abbots  of  the  lie  occupied  for  many  years  a  remarkx 

monaMery  endea\**>r^'*l  to  rule  it.  but  failed,  and  cinl  position  at  the  French  court,  and,  b 

the  a!»l»ev  was  sec€»larized  in  IKO.5.  eral  display  <»f  monev  and  jewelrv  and 

SAINT  (inNK\fIi^VE,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  ful  attention  to  the  rules  of  hy^riene,  pa: 

Mo.,  hoiHided  \.  Eji  by  the  Mi«^^issip]»i  river,  the  possess »r  of  the  phih>so]iher*>>tiine 

and  drained  by  Kivir^re  aux  Vases,  l>le  au  l>ois  an  elixir  which  rendered  him  imini>rti 

(Saline,  and  E^tabli.<»ha  *^^^^  creeks;  area,  about  was  in  the  habit  of  tcUiug  the  creduloi 
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-ed  950  jeara»  and  some  old  men,  who  thoritiea,  throngbout  tihe  idand^'vith  tho  excep- 

to  have  known  him  in  their  youth,  tion  of  the  valleys  during  calms,  it  is  very  eqoa- 

hat  in  60  or  TO  years  his  appearance  bio  and  moderate.    Iron,  gold,  and  copper  have 

wise  changed.    Frederic  the  Great,  been  found  in  small  quantities.    The  island  is 

^ed  Volt^re  for  some  particulars  re-  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  as  there  are  traces 

his  mysterious  person,  was  told  that  of  a  crater  on  the  S.  side,  from  which  lava  and 

ft  man  who  never  dies  and  who  knows  other  volcanic  matters  havo  flowed  in  every  di- 

iz.'"    He  posted  the  last  years  of  his  rection,  the  other  side  having,  it  is  supposed, 

court  of  the  prince  of  HesM-C;isscl.  sunk  into  the  ocean.    Occasionally  earthquakes 

x^scd  to  have  been  employed  during  have  been  felt,  and  at  times  tho  surrounding 

r  part  of  hb  life  as  a  spy  at  the  courts  sea  has  been  violently  agitated. — ^The  island 

he  resided.  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  during  his  exile, 

nELEXA,  an  £.  parish  of  La.,  lying  from  Oct.  16,  1S15,  until  his  death,  May  5, 

be  Amito  and  the  Tangipahva  rivers,  1821.    The  house  which  he  occupied  is  at 

<ed  by  the  Tickfah  river  and  Natal-  Long  wood,  on  an  elevation  1,762  feet  above 

^k ;  area,  5i0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0,  the  sea.    His  remiuns  were  deposited  aft  his 

vhom  3,711  were  slaves.    The  surface  own  request  in  a  small  valley  which  had  been 

indilaring  and  the  soil  fertile,  espe-  one  of  his  ikvorito  resorts,  and  a  piece  of  risinff 

eg  the  streams.    The  New  Orleans  ground  about  100  feet  in  diameter  was  selected 

ern  railroad  passes  through  the  east-  for  his  burial  pla^.    This  was  enclosed  with  a 

>a  ox  the  county.    The  productions  wooden  palisade,  and  the  grave  was  covered 

cere  1.2S4  bales  of  cotton,  109,751  with  3  flat  stones  and  surrounded  by  a  high 

f  Indian  com,  and  44,225  of  sweet  iron  railing.     His  body  was  exhumed  in  O^ 

There  were  6  saw  and  planing  mills,  1S4<),  and  conveyed  to  France,  by  an  expedi- 

les.  and  355  pupils  attending  public  tion  under  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville. 

CjipitaL  Grecnsburg.  Having  been  enclosed  in  Roman  cement,  the 

HELENA,  an  island  belonging  to  remains  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 

i::ii!i.  in  the  .S.  Atlantic  ocean,  about  the  countenance  being  readily  recognizable. — 

(T.  from  Africa  and  1,800  m.  £.  from  The  island  was  discovered  on  St.  Helena^s  day, 

i.-rioa:  lat.  15"  55'  S.,  long.  5'  42'  W . ;  May  21, 1501,  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castella,  in  the 

ength,  10^  m. ;  breadth,  7  m. ;  area,  service  of  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  its  sitaa- 

s\.  ul;   pop.  in  1S57,  6A0O.    Rug-  tion  was  concealed  until  1588,  when  it  was  vis- 

recipirous  cliifs  from  60f)  to  2.0i»  feet  ited  by  CavondUh  in  one  of  his  voyages.    Sab- 

rcle  :he  island,  giving  it  the  appear-  sequently  the  Portuguese  either  abandoned  it 

a  distance  of  a  mass  of  lofty,  sterile  or  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  who  left 

'coa^ionul  openings  occur  along  the  it  in  1651  on  the  establishment  of  their  eolony 

min  J  inlets  by  which  it  can  be  ap-  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.    A  short  time  after 

Of  these  the  principal  are  James's  it  was  settled  by  the  East  India  company,  who 

XT  an  excvUeat  harbor,  on  which  is  in  1605  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Dutch; 

a:    Rijiort's  and   Lemon   valley  on  but  regaining  it  in  a  few  months,  they  kept 

'.,  an  I  Sandy  bay  on  the  S.  E.,  all  possession  till  1672,  when  it  was  again  taken 

v^.tldtd.     Be^Me  these  there  are  nar-  by  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  were  almost  im- 

cs  where  landing  is  p<-»>sible,  which  mediately  driven  off  by  the  arrival  of  an  £ng- 

•rMtcotci  by  f,.»rts.     The  island  is  in-  lish  squadron.   Ttie  supreme  authority  is  vested 

by  a  I<>f'y  rid^e  of  calcareous  rocks,  in  a  governor  and  a  council  composed  of  tho 

icirly  £.  and  W.  with  a  bend  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  colonial  secretary,  and 

I  cTtremiiy.    Near  the  centre  of  the  chief  justices.     When  tho  council  is  notassem- 

1  in  this  range  is  DianaV  i>eak,  2.700  bled  the  whole  authority  of  the  board  centres 

.     C-:t»M's  point.   2.072   feet,  and  in  the  governor. 

Ti^un:.  2,4o7  feet,  arc  Iikew:>e  in  this  SAINT  HELIER,  a  fortified  town  in  Jersey, 

"je  Fiajr>:a:f,  2.272  feet,  and  Barns-  capital  of  the  inland,  on  tho  S.  coast,  at  the 

5  fee:,  are  prominent  cliffs  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay ;  pop.  30,000.    It  is 

^atrerel  along  the  S.  coast  are  many  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hiUs  which 

le  o^jlomas  or  basiihio  n>cks,  two  of  slope  toward  the  bay.    There  is  a  considerable 

»:  ani  I»:'s  wife,  are  resf»ertivvly  197  shipping  trade,   chiefly  with  Newfoundland, 

fe-.-:  LLrh,  and  the  Ciiimney.  a  noted  Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  kjv- 

[  o-.ilumn.  is  t>4  feet.     There  are  sev-  eral   founderies.      The  climate    is    mild   and 

LS,  of  which  Lonzwo«>d,  the  lar^rest,     agreeable. 

1.50-:'  a.: res.  Of  a  total  area  of  30.-  SAINT  lilLAIKE,  AuorsTE  pe.  a  French 
.  oLjy  4^2  are  under  c::lt:vati<>n,  and  botanist  and  traveller,  born  in  ( Orleans,  Oct. 
o:el  :•>  ^n^uinr.  The  climate  is  by  4,  1799,  died  in  Paris  in  1^03.  lie  accompa- 
;ed  to  be  temperate  and  salubrioii?  nied  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  to  Brazil  for  the 
aniie^thy  :o  European  con-ititiirions,  purpi^so  of  making  a  botanie.;!  cxfiloration  of 
hers  this  is  denied.  At  .Tame^iown.  that  country,  and  durim:  six  years  traversed 
ibove  the  sea,  the  tem[»erati:re  is  ircn-  the  central  and  S.  W.  provinces,  and  the  an- 
al "yj* ;  and,  according  to  English  an-  cient  missions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paragoay. 
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Tlio  results  of  his  investigations  arc  embodied  it  is  known  as  the  Walloostook.    From  tha 

in  Bevenil  vahiable  workn.  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  its  course  is  irrefni- 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  Geoffkoy.    See  Gkof-  larly  E.  S.  E.  to  the  Grand  falls,  where  it  hv 

rK(»Y  S AIN'T  IIiLAiRE.  a  pcrpcndiculttr  descent  of  70  or  80  feet  thence 

SAINT  IIILAIKE,  JrLF.s.     Sec  HAirrnfeLE-  nearly  S.  to  lat.  46*'  N.,  when  it  turns  ^uddenW 

MY  St.  IIilaike.  and  flows  E.  for  100  m.  to  the  entrance  of  the 

SAINT  IIILAIRE,  Marco  de,  the  jiRondo-  outlet  of  Grand  lake,  thence  in  a  broad  rhati- 

nyme  of  T^mile  Mako  Hilaire,  a  French  wri-  nel  duo  S.  to  Kingston,  then  S.  B.  W.  to  Wi-t- 

ter,  born  about  1790.    At  an  early  age  ho  be-  field,  and  finally  S.  E.  to  St.  JuhnV  harb<»r.  Its 

came  one  of  the  pages  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  after  whole  course  is  about  450  m. ;  of  thLs  2i*5  n. 

the  restoration  engaged  in  writing  for  the  book-  of  the  lower  i>ort ion  is  wholly  within  Brit'-h 

sellers  essays  on  the  way  to  make  a  fortune,  territory;  75  m.  from  the  Grand  falls  to  th« 

to  smoke  and  take  snutf,  to  dine  out,  to  j)ay  St.  Francis  forms  the  boundary  between  3if:tiLe 

one's  debts  and  succeed  in  love,  &c.,  and  brief  and  New  Brunswick;   the  next  112  m.  i<  in 

biographies  of  distinguished  or  notorious  per-  Maine;  and  from  its  source  to  lut.  46'  25"  N., 

ponages;  ho  also  wrote  several   unsuccessful  long.  70**  4'  W.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 

romances.   After  the  revolution  of  1h:]0  he  i>ro-  tween  Maine  and  Canada  East.    It  has  11  prin- 

duced  a  great  number  of  anecdotical,  biographi-  cipal  affiuents,  the  largest  being  the  Allegarh, 

cal,  and  historical  works  relating  to  Napoleon  St.  Francis,  and  Aroostook,  be>ide  nmny  smaller 

and  the  empire,  such  as  Memoires  d-vnpa(fe  de  ones.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  ton* 

la  cour  itnpiriah  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1H30;  to  Fredericton,  i<0  m.  from  its  mouth:  siuall 

new  ed.,  1847):  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  jtriree  dc  steamboats  ascend  to  WoodstCK'k,  65  m.  furtber, 

XapoUon  (1838) :   Lcs  aides-de-camp  de  rem-  and  even  at  times  to  the  Grand  falls,  225  m. 

2>frntr  (1841);  Ilistoire  j)ojnthiire  de  XapoUon  from  its  mouth;  above  this  point  it  is  nax> 

et  de  hi  grande  armee  (large  Svo.,  illustrated,  gated  by  steamboats  40  m.     Its  falls  afTor*!  a 

1842);  I/istoire  de  la  garde  iiuhcriale  (1840-  vast  water  power.     With  its  brandies  it  fc:- 

'7;  2d  ed.,  1H40);  ir^toire  de  It  campagne  de  nishes  1,300  m.  of  navigable  waters,  and  drains 

Itnme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated,  1846-8),  &c.  17,0O0,o00  acres. 

More  recently  he  has  written  Ifisfoirc  dis  con-        SAINT  JOHN,  or  St.  John's,  a  city  and 

$piratiofi8  et  den  exeeutiom  p'ditifpies  (4  vols,  seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  St.  J"::n 

large  8vo.,  illustrated,  1849),  including  France,  co.,  situated  on  a  roi'ky  promontory  At  the 

England,  Spain,   and   Russia;   a  continuation  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  135  m.  N.  W.  fri'^n 

of  Anquetil-Duperron's  Hi^toire  dc  Frnure  to  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  lat.  45°  14'  6"  N.,  long.  «♦;'  3' 

1850;   Hintnirc  dc  Naj^leon  I  If.  (Kvo.,  1853);  30"  W. ;  pop.  in   1852,  22,745.      Tlie  eity  is 

and  La  raserne  du  quai  d-Ornay  (l>^5r»).     Ho  well  built,  its  houses  being  mostly  of  brick  «r 

has  edited  the  J /wjflrAj/7<* /rw/xr/^^  pince  1H47.  strme,  and   the   streets  straight   and   regular. 

SAINT  HYACINTIIE,  a  city  of  Canada  though  some  of  them  are  very  steep.  I:  > 
East,  capital  nf  St.  Ilyaeintho  district,  situated  divided  by  a  i)rojecting  rock  into  two  part*» 
on  the  Yamaska  river  in  St.  Hyacinthe  co..  30  called  the  upper  and  lower  coves,  tlie  fonutr 
m.  from  Montreal,  and  137  from  (Quebec:  pop.  containing  the  ]»rincipal  wliarfs  and  ware- 
about  5,000.  It  iii  pleasantly  situated,  and  lias  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
the  St.  Hyacinthe  ct)llege  under  the  direction  Episcopal  and  IVesbyterian  churches,  the  lua- 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  stone  edifice  over  700  feet  rine  hospital,  the  government  barraeks  and 
long,  with  a  library  of  7.000  volumes,  23  pro-  storehouses,  the  cfiurt  house,  and  the  pnwi::- 
fessors,  and  343  stu<lents:  a  nunnery,  with  a  cial  prison.  It  luis  18  i»r  20  chun-hes,  a  gram- 
female  seminary  of  100  pupils;  and  a  hospital  mar  and  other  schools,  2  public  libraries,  mid 
under  the  charge  of  the  .<isters  of  charity.  The  several  newspaper  ollices  and  charitable  and 
grand  trunk  railway  passes  through  the  city.  conunen-ial   iuNtitutions.     The   harbor  is  on* 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  hav-  of  the  finest  in  America,  and  never  blockeil 

ing  Lake  Maurepason  the  N.  K.  and  intersiTted  with  ice.     There  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  at 

by  the  Mis*is>ip])i;  area,  330  s«|.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  entrance  <»f  the  river  ju.st  above  thecitr: 

1800,  11.504.  «>f  whom  s,0J»5  were  slaves.    The  the  stream,  discharging  an  immense  Intdy  «»f 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  plan-  water,  is  forced  through  a  narrow  gorge,  nl* 

tations  are  cliielly  on  the  river.     The  produc-  yards  wide  and  4<»0  Kmg.  and  makes  a  fall  "f 

tions  in  ls.")n  were  21.«J70  hhds.  of  sugar,  i»26,-  about   17  feet.     The   tide   rises  onlinarily  21 

438  galls.  <if  niola'ises,  ami  334,480  bushels  of  feet  but  at  the  vernal  equinox   25  feet.     At 

Indian  <'orn.     Capital,  Bringiers.  ebbtide  the  waters  ()f  the  river  are  about  12 

S.VINT   JOHN,  nr   St.  John's,  a  river  of  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  harb<»r:  at  tV--! 

Maine   and  the  pn>\inre  t)f  New  Hrunswick,  tide  they  are  5  feet  lower,  while  for  about  J^ 

Itriii:>h  .\iiieriea.  tailed  by  the  Indians  L(H»sh-  or  20  minutes  of  each  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tMtf 

took  (/.  f'.,  Li>nu'  rivi-r),  whieli  takes  it**  ri-»e,  they  are  at  the  same  level,  during  which  ve*- 

nnder  the  name  of  the  S.  W.  braneh.  in  the  sels  can  pass  the  falls,  but  at  ni»  other  linnv 

highlands  wliicii  >epanite  Maine  fmm  Canada,  The  country  of  which  St.  John  is  the  |M>rt  <'f 

near  the  littli*  villau^' of  Met.jarniette.     It  fi(»ws  entry  i*«  rieh  in  minerals,  building  stone,  tini- 

due  y.  L.  tn  the  junction  of  the  St.  Francis,  a  her,  and  agricultural  pro<1ucts.     The  numUr 

distance  of  about  150  m.,  for  10<J  m.  of  which  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  Dec.  81,  18C»5, 
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d,  toimage  110,451.    The  number  of  ar-  Oasis  of  Siwah*"  (foL) ;  ''  The  Sabalpine  King- 

n  1852  was  1,740)  tonnage  884,267,  and  dom,"  contdning  new  and  carious  docnments 

mber  of  clearances  1,746,  tonnage  862,-  on  the  life  of  Koussean:  '^Purple  Tints  of 

Ship  building   is   its  most  important  Paris :  Sketches  and  Manners  i*^  **  The  Turks  in 

of  industry.    St.  John  was  founded  by  Europe"  (lfi58) ;  "  The  Louvre,  or  Biography 

*an  loyalist's  who  left  the  United  States  of  a  Museum"  (1855);  *^  Legends  of  the  Ohris- 

close  of  the  revolution.  tian  East"  (1857) ;  ^'  Montaigne  the  I^sayist" 

ST  JOHy,  JIenrt.    See  Bolinobboke.  (1857),  Ac. — ^Two  other  brothers  are  known  in 

ST  JOHN'.  I.  Jamks  Augustus,  on  Eng-  the  literary  world:  Perot,  as  the  author  of  a 

ichor,  bom  in  Caermarthenshire  about  novel  entitled  ^^  Paul  Peabody,"  and  of  nnmer- 

^inning  of  the  19th  century.    Having  ons  tales;  and  Horace,  as  the  author  of  a 

hi  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  the  ^^  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago"  (2  vols, 

u  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic  languages,  8vo.,  1858),  a  ''History  of  the  British  Oon- 

It  to  lA>ndon  at  the  age  of  17,  and  com-  quests  in  India"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  a  **  life  of 

1  writing  for  the  press.    He  edited  for  Columbus,"  and  as  editor  of  ''  The  Leader.*' 

iiue  an  ultra  liberal  newspaper  at  Ply-  The  three  brothers  in  1854  commenced  the 

published  a  poem  entitled  ''  Abdallah,"  "  Utopia,  a  Political,  Literary,  and  Industrial 
came  connected  with  James  Silk  Buck-  Journal,"  which  soon  ceased. 
I  aa  sub-editor  of  the  **  Oriental  Herald,"  SAINT  JOHN  BAPT18TE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of 
tich  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  La.,  bordering  on  Lakes  Maurepos  and  Pont- 
es of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  1829  chortrain,  and  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
it  to  Normandy,  resided  in  various  places  river ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,982,  of 
jice  and  Switzerland  till  1882,  when,  whom  4,59G  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low 
:  his  f;iinilv  in  Lausanne,  he  explored,  in  and  in  many  places  marshy.  The  productions 
lart  on  foot,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  southern  in  1850  were  188,890  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
ind  returned  to  England  in  1834.  In  814.200  lbs.  of  rice,  638.230  gallons  of  molasses, 
>  settled  in  the  forest  of  Ohantilly,  where  and  11,935  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Capital,  Bon- 
)to  his  chief  work,  the  **  History  of  the  not  Carr^. 

rs  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greeoo"  (3  SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  Kniohts 

vo..  I^ndon,  1842),  during  the  progress  Hospitallebs  of  the  Obdeb  of,  a  religions 

rh  he  became  nearly  blind,  and  was  as-  and  military  body,  which  originated  in  the  mid- 

by  his  son  Bajle  St.  John  as  amanuensis,  die  of  the  lltli  century.    In  1058  a  number  of 

r  his  other  works  are :  **  Description  of  Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amalfi,  establish- 

and    Nubia"  (8vo.,  1884);    "History,  ed  an  asyliun  for  Latin  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  by 

rs,  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos"  (2  vols.,  permission  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt.    This  estab- 

5):    "Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage"  (2  lishmont  consisted  of  a  chapel,  erected  near 

,852);  "  The  Nemesis  of  Power :  Forms  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  two 

la^es  of  Revolutions ;"  '*  There  and  Back  hospitals,  one  for  each  sex ;  and  finally  to  each 

n  search  of  Beauty :  Italy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  of  these  hospitals  was  added  a  chapel,  that  for 

*•  Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross"  men  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Almoner, 

,  18.')5) ;  and  ''  History  of  the  Four  Con-  a  Greek,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria 

of  England,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Da-  in  the  7th  century,  and  who  had  succored  the 

id  Norman"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1801).    Ho  has  Christians  of  the  holy  city  when  they  became 

blished  threa  novels  entitled  "  Tides  of  the  victims  of  the  Saracens.    A  number  of 

mad'ban,"  **  Margaret  Ravenscroft,"  and  pilgrims  entered   the    hospital,   and  devoted 

Josmo  Digby."     II.  Bayle,  son  of  the  themselves  to  its  service.    It  received  large 

ing,  born  in  London  in  1822,  died  there,  contributions  from  Europe,  particulorly  from 

,  1859.     He  first  appeared  in  print  in  Italy,  and  soon  became  wealthy.    When  the 

izine  article  at  the  age  of  13,  and  from  first  crusado  was  undertaken,  Peter  Gerard  was 

ne  continued  to  write  for  magazines  and  rector  of  the  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 

ipors,  although  ho  studied  for  some  time  a  secular  institution,  and  which  succored  in- 

he  design  of  becoming  an  artist.    In  lidels  as  well  as  Christians.    After  the  con- 

e  published  a  novel,  **The  Eccentric  quest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitallers  experienced 

*  and  aided  in  establbhing  the  ethnologi-  high  favor  from  the  crusaders,  many  of  whom, 

1  Syro-Egyptian  societies.     Ho  went  to  following  the  example  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 

in  1846,  visiting  France,  It:dy,  and  Sicily  bestowed  landed  property  in  Europe  upon  it. 

»  way,  and  remained  there  nearly  two  Some  of  the  crusaders  joined  it,  which  led 

and  during  that  time  crossed  the  desert  Gerard  to  organize  it  as  a  regular  religious 

oasis  of  Si  wall  for  the  purpose  of  study-  body,  the  members  of  which  took  the  vows  of 

I  route  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Ho  next  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  beside  devot- 

:wo  years  in  Paris,  then  another  year  in  ing  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service 

and  afterward  resided  principally  in  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  Latin  kingdom 

His  chief  works  are:  "Adventures  in  of  Jerusalem.    Their  dress  was  a  plain  black 

liyan  Desert ;"  "  Manners  and  Politics  robe,  having  an  8-pointed  white  cross  on  the 

Ottoman  Empire;"  " Two  Years*  Resi-  left  breast.    In  1113  Pope  Paschal  II.  sanc- 

in  a  Levantine  Family ;"  **  Views  in  tlio  tioned  the  order  by  a  bull,  conferring  special 
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privfleges  on  it.    Gerard,  now  first  superior,  thongh  it  was  several  times  asidQed  1 

established  branch  hospitals  in  different  parts  ICussalmans.    They  took  Smyrna,  and  n 

of  £uroi>e,  which  discharged  the  saine  offices  possession  of  the  place  nntil  it  was  tal 

to  pilgrims  there  that  were  performed  for  them  Tamerlane.    In  most  of  the  actions  with 

by  the  parent  institution  in  Palestine.    Gerard  fidels  members  of  the  order  were  presei 

dying  in  1118,  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  gentleman  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1896)  they  sai 

of  Danphin^,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  sue-  king  of  Ilungory  from  death  or  captivity 

cessor.    lie  was  a  man  of  strong  martial  tastes,  first  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  took  p 

and  he  proposed  to  Iiis  brethren  tliat,  while  1480,  when  it  was  snocessfully  defended 

they  should  still  retain  all  the  vows  they  had  grand  master  Peter  D^AubuKson.    The 

previously  taken,  they  should  add  to  them  that  siege,  in  1622,  was  attended  with  a  di 

of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  religion.    A  result,  though  the  grand  master,  Philip] 

proposition  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  tiers  de  Lisle- Adam,  held  the  Turks  at  I 

spint  of  that  ago  was  promptly  acceded  to,  6  months,  and  was  admitted  to  honorabh 

and  the  order  became  a  military  fraternity,  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  ICagnificcnt.    Tli 

and  was  organized  as  such  by  De  Pny,  first  nantsoftho  order  proceeded  first  to  Candi 

grand  master,  who  impressed  his  character  to  Messina,  and  then  to  the  mainland  of 

upon  it     '' Having,"  says  its  latest  historian,  OharlesY.  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 

*^  been  originally  organized  for  charitable  pur-  and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  order,  Mai 

poses  only,  it  successively  received  the  cnar-  1530.    Malta  was  tlien  a  barren  rock,  I 

acter  of  a  religious,  republican,  military,  and  knights  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  pi 

aristocratic  constitution.    It  must  bo  consid-  the  world ;  and  they  carried  on  the  wi 

ered  as  religious,  since  every  member  took  the  Turks,  then  the  dread  of  ChristeiidoE 

the  three  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  so  much  energy  that  their  new  abode  fui 

poverty ;   it  was  republican,  since  by  the  ori-  them  with  a  new  name,  that  of  knig 

ginal  constitution  of  the  order  their  chief  was  Malta.    Tlie  Turks  attacked  tlie  island  ii 

always  selected  from  among  themselves,  by  but  failed  to  take  it.    They  renewed  the 

their  own  nomination ;  it  was  military,  since  in  1565,  with  an  armament  calculated  t< 

two  of  the  three  classes  into  which  it  wns  mand  success;    but  the  grand  master 

divided  were  constantly  armed,  and  waged  an  Porisot  de  la  Volette,  defended  the  ish 

unceasing  war  with  the  infidels ;   and  it  was  nearly  4  months,  and  the  besiegers  wer 

aristocratic,  ninco  none  but  tlio  first  class  had  pelled  to  depart.    This  defence,  whic 

any  share  in  the   legislative   and    executive  marked  by  the  most  romantic  incidents  i 

power."    Rising  rapidly  to  fame  as  a  military  raised  the  fame  of  the  order  to  its  heigh 

body,  and  to  opulence  fh>m  the  gifts  of  ]>ious  for  nc:u*ly  2^  centuries  more  it  cnjoj\ 

persons,  the  order  was  distinguished  for  its  vulor  world's  esteem.    In  the  long  con!) iot  tl 

in  the  wars  with  the  Saracenn.     It  was  nearly  Mediterranean  saw  between  the  Mu^i 

anniiiilated  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (1187).  and  the  Christians,  the  knights  were 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  established  giii.^hed  fur  the  valor  with  which  the; 

at  Margat,  the  female  branch  of  the  order  re-  tvndod  a^rainst  tlie  followers  of  the  en 

tiring  to  Euroi)e.    The  site  of  the  original  but  ut  tlie  close  of  the  18th  century  thv 

hospital  at  Jerusalem  was  lately  bestowed  l>y  rel  was  at  on  end,  and  the  order  encon 

the  sultan  of  Turkey  upon  the  Franks,  in  grati-  the  enmity  of  France,  then  governed 

tudo  for  the  as.sistanco  ho  received  from  them  ri'vohitionists.    Bonaparte,  when  on  hi 

in  the  last  Russian  war.     The  knights  were  in-  to  Kgypt,  seized  Malta,  June  12,  1708. 

volved  in  disputes  and  hostilities  with  the  tern-  became  the  protector  of  the  order,  the  cs 

plors,  to  the  damage  of  both  orders;  but  they  being  iiiadu  grand  master;    but  hince 

continued  to  serve  valiantly  against  the  infidels,  has  been  able  to  maintain  but  a  shadowj 

At  tlio  battle  of  Gaza,  in  1244,  both  orders  were  enoe,  the  last  relic  of  the  age  of  the  cf 

noorlvextcrrninateilbythoKharizmians.  When  and  of  chivalrv. 

Acre'fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  (1291),  SAINT  JOnX'S,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Fla- 

the  hospitallers  were  established  at  Limisso,  in  between  the  St.  John^s  river  and  the  Al 

Cyprus  where  they  wero  recruited  by  drafts  and  drained  by  the  St.  John*s  and  its  affl 

on  the  European  commanderies.    In  this  insu-  area,  990  s([.  m. ;  poj).  in  1860,  8.039,  of 

lar  residence  originated  their  naval  character,  1,003  were  slaves.   The  surface  is  fiat  am 

OS  their  vessels  conveyed  pilgrims  to  the  1  loly  of  it  marshy.    There  are  some  live  oaka 

I^nd.    This  led   to  sea  fights,  in  which  tho  pHnluctions  in  1850  wero  14,890  bnsl 

brethren  became  as  distinguished  fur  skill  and  Indian  corn,  290  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  6,3SJ 

valor  as  they  had  been  on  land.    An  expedi-  ofmohisses.     Capital,  St.  Augustine, 

tion  to  Palestine,  in  which  they  wero  allies  of  SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  city  of  Newfonii 

the  king  of  Persia,  led  to  no  results.     In  1309  capital  of  tho  island  and  colony,  and  Ih 

tho  onler  seized  Rhodes,  which  had  been  tho  emmost  seajiort  of  North  America,  id 

seat  of  MuHsuhnan  corsairs,  and  soon  converted  near  the  end  of  tho  most  eastern  of  tl 

that  island  into  so  strong  a  Christian  bulwark,  merous  peninsulas  of  Newfoundland,  70  n 

that  it  gave  its  name  to  tho  fraternity.    They  Cai>o  Race,  in  lat.  47°  83'  6"  N.,  long.  C 

held  the  island  for  more  than  two  conturica,  W. ;  pop.  in  1802,  S1,000.    The  town  ii 
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an  BcclivitT,  and  consists  of  one  long  irregu-  treville.    II.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
iar  street,  with  a  number  of  lanes  opening  into  Michigan,  and  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and 
iL   The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov-  Kankakee  rivers ;   area,  470  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in 
eniQrn:  house,  a  large  structure  which  cost  1850,  10,954;   in  1860,  18,455.    The  surface 
I175.CKK):  the  house  of  assembly^  a  fine  granite  is  nearly  level,  and  is  divided  in  nearly  equal 
boiliinz :  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  a  lunatic  proportions  into  oak  opening's,   forests,  and 
HThra.  hof^piiAl,  and  custom  house.    It  has  9  prairie.    The  prcKluctions  in  1850  were  161,- 
•r  10  chuTfhes,  5  schools,  several  benevolent  956  bushels  of  wheat,  346,841  of  Indian  com, 
5..<kt:e5w   a  mechanics'  institute,  with  muse-  109,516of  oats,  and  31,167  lbs.  of  wfx»l.  Tliere 
an,  lilTory.  and   reading  room  attached,  an  were  6  gri.^t  mills,  4  tanneries,  17  churches, 
irrlcu!:arai   society,  a  net  and  other  manu-  and   1.353    pupils    attending    public   schools, 
ftfi'-rir-i,    a    botanic   garden,   and    a   marine  Marl  and  iron  ore  are  found.    Tlie  Michigan 
pn>C]rnade.     The  wharfs  and  stages  for  dry-  southern  and  nortliern  Indiana  railroad  passes 
ia;  5=h.  which  line  the  shore,  are  a  pecuHarity  thronjrh  the  county.     Capital,  South  Bend. 
i(  the  town.    The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one,  SAIXT  JOSEPIF.  a  city  of  Mo.,  and  capital 
sd  capable  of  thorough  defence  against  any  of  Buchanan  co.,  situated  on  tlie  great  £.  bend 
avad::*::  furce.  from  the  formidable  batteries  of  the  Missouri  river,  506  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
vhich  t '.•mrnind  the  narrows  at  its  entrance,  St.  Louis,  and  340  m.  from  Jefferson  City,  with 
vhi'.h  ^rc  only  5S0  feet  wide  and  600  long,  both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  lines  of 
«ii  12  lath  urns  water.    The  anchorage  inside  steamboats;  pop.  in  1860,  8,932.     It  is  con- 
is  excie":-nt  and  spacious,  with  no  perceptible  nected  with  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  Han- 
tides.     The  trade  of  the  town  is  mostly  with  nibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroa^l,  and  forms  one 
the  fiihermen.  whom  it  supplies  with  clothing,  of  the  chief  points  of  departure  for  the  emi- 
pre>viT:ctn«.   and    fishing  materials,   and  with  grant  trains  and  the  overland  mail  to  Colorado, 
aerchin:  Testis  from  Great   Britain,  conti-  ttah,  Nevada,  and  California.    The  town  is 
necia!   Europe,  the  United    States,   and  the  well  built,  and  has  a  large  female  seminary,  a 
Wesc  Indii:«.  which  it  supplies  with  fish,  seal  convent,  a  court  house,  odd  fellows'  hall,  sev- 
•kin«.  oil.  and  blubber.    Codfish  is  the  great  eral  large  hotels,  5  newspai)ers  and  periodicals, 
r^l-c  of  exT-ort,  and  of  this  it  sends  out  annu-  3  of  them  daily,  and  10  chnrches.    There  are 
iliy  ^>  market  from  500,000  to  1,000.000  quin-  steam  flouring  and  saw  mills,  bagging  mann- 
Zil*:   bit  con^tiderable  quantities  of  salmon,  factories.  &c.     The  trade  in  fitting  out  the 
Lerring.  Pcal  and  whale  oil,  cod  liver  oil,  blub-  emigrant  trains  and  expresses  is  very  heavy, 
*-»r.  and  seal  skins  are  al>o  exported.     The  amounting  in  1858  to  $3,700,000.    St.  Joseph 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  St.  John's  in  1851  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 
WIS  S42.  tonnage  103,016,  and  the  number  SAINT  JOSEPirS,  a  river  of  Michigan  and 
rjbsrc-d   was  703,  tonnage  91,191.    The  large  Indiana,  wliich  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich., 
i-:>^  of  the  country  are  much  employed  in  the  and  after  making  a  circuit  into  northern  In- 
T>wa  f^r  hrjiing  wood,  4:c.     St.  John's  was  diana  returns  into  Michigan,  and  fiills  into  Lake 
:j:i";icd  in  15S3  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Michigan,  at  the  vilLige  of  St.  Jo-eph,  after  a 
SAINT    JOHN'S   RIVER.     See  FLomoA,  course  of  250  m.   Its  general  direction  is  nearly 
ToL  ^i- p.  566.  AV.,  but  its  course  U  serpentine.     It  is  naviga- 
5AINT  JOHNSBrRY,  a  town  of  Vermont,  ble  for  small  sreainbnats  to  Constant ine,  120  m. 
'-^rai  rf  Calvdonia  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  from  its  mouth,  where  is  a  g^iod  harbor, 
tit  Pas-5 im J i-i?  river,  37m.  N.E.  from  M«»iitpe-  SAINT  JUST,  Axtoine  Ix)ris  L£ox  de,  a 
itr:  j*op-  ia  1860.  2.758.     It  is  divided  into  3  French  revolutionist,  born  at  Decize,  Nivemais, 
nlisjes.  the  Centre.  East,  and  Plain,  the  last  in  17C>?,  died  by  the  guillotine,  July  2S,  1794. 
•i*  largest.     It  has  9  churches  an  academy.  The  son  of  a  military  man,  his  education  gave 
Ligi  acLooi.  bank,  printing  office,  4  founder ies  him  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  ancient 
urf  machine  shops,  and  the  extensive  manu-  republics.     He  early  published  two  licentious 
JfcKorT  of  p'a:f.»rm  and  other  scales  of  Messrs.  but  dull  jjoems.  Organt^  in  20  cantos  (2  vols. 
Fiir'^aLks.     The  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  8vo.,  1781*).  and  J/«  j>as8e-tcrnps^  oh  le  nouTtl 
."iTtrs  railroad  passes  through  the  town.  Organt  (1792),  and  a  work  entitled  Esprit  de  la 
S.VINT  JO.SEPH.    L  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Midi.,  retolution  ct  dc  la  cou^titution  dc  France  (179\). 
■'TTdering  on  Indiana,  and  drained  !»y  the  St.  Through  tlie  induence  of  Robespierre  he  was 
J»ep.-h*9,  Pvrtaze,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn  returned  to  the  national  convention  in  1792, 
^>er«:  area.  52*5  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1850.  12,725:  though  he  l:i(  kcd  a  year  of  the  legal  age.    Ho 


f  lidian  corn,  114.308  of  oats,  12,708  tons  of  land  as  to  t!ie  di'iposition  to  be  made  of  the 

'-IT.  tal  ^.137  lbs.  of  wool.     Tliere  were  12  king,  for  wlm^e  death  without  respite  or  np- 

^•?.  mills.  21  saw  mills.  4  iron  founderies,  a  peal  he  finally  voted.     He  advocated  the  con- 

^'^jIUti  factory,  6   distilleries,   2   newspaper  centration  of  all  power  in  the  convention,  the 

"■*:«.  14  churches,  and  4,338  pupils  attend-  supervision  of  military  oi)erations  by  its  mcm- 

^  labile  Bchools.     The  Michigan  southern  hers,  and  the  system  of  terror  as  the  only 

vVjtd  in^2rsect^  the  coimty.    Capital,  Cen-  means  of  safety  for  France,  declaring  that 
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*' those  who  make  half- way  rovolutiona  only  that  steamboats  drawing  7  feet  of  water  i 

dig  their  own  graves/'    After  the  fall  of  the  scend  the  river  safely ;  and  for  the  parp 

Girondists  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  com-  obviating  the  difficulty  of  ascent  (Lake  t 

mittee  of  public  safety,  and  was  sent  witli  Le  being  234  feet  above  the  ocean  level).  7 

Bas  as  commissioner  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  ent  canals  have  been  constructed.  c>f  an 

established  the  guillotine  in  Alsace,  and  deci-  gate  length  of  41  m.,  which  will  adn 

mated  the  population.    In  Feb.  1794,  ho  was  passage  of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.     A  cai 

named  president  of  the  convention,  and  in  also  been  constructed  from  Lake  Ontii 

March  made  the  report  against  Danton  and  his  Lake  Erie,  called  the  Welland  canal.  2^ 

partisans  which  insured  their  death.     With  length,  and  having  capacity  to  pass  a  ve 

Oouthon  and  Robespierre  he  formed  the  cele-  500  tons  burden.    There  is  also  a  sh'n 

brated  triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror.    On  of  large  size  around  the  falls  of  St. 

the  9th  Therm idor  (July  27)  ho  mounted  tho  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Sni>eri4 

tribune  to  resist  tho  torrent  of  wrath  which  was  vessel  of  500  tons  may  load  from  the 

overwhelming  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  next  of  the  St.  Louis  river  at  Fond  du  Lar,  o 

day,  with  tho  other  terrorists,  lie  was  led  to  Chicago,  and,  without   breaking    bulk 

the  scaffold.    Beside  tho  works  above  men-  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  any  port 

tioned,  he  y^ as  the  author  of  Fragmetitaur  U$  world.    In  1856,  1,179,246  tons  of  sh 

inttitutions  republicaincs  (r2ino.,  1800),  and  of  passed  through  the  Welland  canal,  and  7 

an  Essai  dc  constitution^  printed  in  his  (Eutrea  tons  through  the  St.  Lawrence   cunaL 

poUtiqves  (8vo.,  1833-'4).  leaving  Lake  Ontario  tlie  river  is  about 

SAINT  LAMBERT,  CiiAiiLES  Fkax^ois,  mar-  mile  wide,  but  below  Quebec  it   rai»iJ 

2uis  de,  a  French  author,  born  at  V^^zelise,  pands  to  10,  20,  and  30  m. ;  atCapeGa#| 

lOrraine,  in  1717,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1803.  100  m.    Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  . 

At  the  court  of  King  Stanislas  at  Lun6ville  he  are  the  Ottawa,  680  m.  long,  the  ^^t.  M 

met  Voltaire,  whom  ho  supplanted  in  the  af-  the  Betsiamito  or  Bersimis,  and  the  Sa^ 

fections  of  his  mistress  tho  marchioness  du  tliose  on  the  S.  side,  which  are  «mi;ller 

Ohatelet,  but  was  through  his  inlluenco  Intro-  less  importance,  are  the  Oswegat*  hie, 

duced  into  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  Grass,  Racket,  St.  Regis.  Sorel,  St.  Franc 

of  Paris.     He  entered  the  French  service  as  Chaudiere  rivers.   TheSt.  I-awrenci:  is  61 

colonel,  but  after  a  few  years  retiretl  from  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  cours 

and  devoted  himself  to  literature.    In  1756  he  islands ;  near  its  egress  from  Ijike  Oiitari( 

formed  a  connection  with  Mme.  dlloudetot,  the  is  a  group  so  numerous  as  to  have  rcceir 

sister-in-law  of  Mme.  d'fipinay,  which  contin-  name  of  tho  Thousand  islands.     The  St 

ned  uninterrupted  till  his  death  nearly  50  years  rence  drains  a  territory  of  over  400,<XH)  i 

later.    Of  his  numerous  poems  the  only  one  and  its  basin  is  computed  by  Darby  lo  c 

now  read  is  Lrs  miMns  (1709 ;  revised  and  en-  "  more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  w.iter  a 

lar^d  ed.,  1771).     His  chief  prose  work  is  I^s  planet.''    The  solid  contents  of  the  lakea 

principfs  dc9  mwurn  chcz  toutis  Us  nations^  ou  and  gulf,  according  to  his  estimutc.  are 

eatechisme  unirersfl(5  vols.  8vo.,  1708-1801).  011,792,860,000  cubic  feet  of  watir,  oi 

SAINT  LANDRY,  a  S.  W.  parish  of  La.,  cieiit  to  envelope  the  entire  earth  in  a  ^ 

drained  by  the  Atchafalaya,  Cortableau,  and  covering  3  feet  deep. — ^The  gulf  of  6l 

Teche  bayous,  and  by  tho  atHuents  of  the  Mer-  rence,  which  receives  the  waters  of  this  i 

mentau  river;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  river,  is  enclosed  by  the  i^^land  of  New 

23,100,  of  whom  1 1,436  were  slaves.     The  sur-  land  on  the  E.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brun 

face  is  high  and  undulating,  and  tho  soil  fer-  and  Canada  on  the  8.  and  W.,  and  I.abra 

tile.     The  staple  productions  are  sugar,  cot-  the  N.     It  is  usually  stated  to  lie  bet  we 

ton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  p()tat(K?s.     In  1850  46**  and  50^  N.,  and  long.  58'  and  t'O^  TT 

tliere  wero  6  saw  mills.  6  tanneries,  2  news-  there  has  been  no  positive  detenuiuati 

papers,   6  churches,  and  900  pupils  in  public  the  point  where  the  river  ends  and  th 

schools.     Capital,  Opel(»usas.  begins,  and  a  commission  appointed  I 

SAINT  L.WVRENOK,  a  river  of  North  Amer-  Canadian  parliiunent  have  within  the  ]>a 

ica.  forming  for  a  part  f>f  its  course  tho  boun-  years  been  engaged  in  invei^tigations  to  > 

dary  between  British  America  and  the  United  tho  (piestion.    The  gulf  has  3  channels  o: 

States.      It    is    usually    reckoned    as    issuing  municut ion  with  tho  ocean,  viz..  between 

from  Lake  Ontario,  in  hit.  44^  10'  N..  and  foundland  and  Cape  Breton,  by  the  str 

long.  76'  30'  W.,  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  750  Belle  Isle  on  the  N.,  and  throu^ih  the  f 

m.  long.     If  the  whole  length  fn)m  tho  head  Canso  on  tho  S.      It  has  numeruu*  'u 

of  Lake  Superior  were  reckoned,  it  would  be  amonj?  which  are  Anticosti,  Prince  Edn 

1,910  m.,  or  including  the  ."^t.  I^)uis,  tho  head  and  Mairdalen.    Its  prineipal  bays  arc  Cb 

stream  of  that  lake,  2,1  On  m.     It  i^  navi^'able  between  New  Brunswick  and  Caniida; 

for  the  largest  ships  to  (^uebef,  and  for  ve««sels  michi,  in  New  Brunswick  ;   St.  Ciin^rg* 

of  600  tons  to  Montreal.     Ab<»ve  that  city  its  NovaS<'otia;  and  St.  (Jeorge's,  Newt'oun* 

navigation  is  impeded  by  rapid>.  «»f  which  the  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.  tV 

Cedar  and  I^tchine  are  the  most  considerable.  York,  bordered  N.  E.  by  the  SL  I^iwrt.-nc« 

The  inclination  of  these  rapids  is  so  regular,  aud  drained  by  the  Indian,  Oswcgatehiv,< 
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,  St.  Begja,  and  Deer  riTera  and  their  em  part  extends  into  the  great  iron  region  of 
m:  area,  2,900  sq.  m.,  being  the  lar-  the  state.  The  Pacific  and  the  St.  Oharles  rail- 
anty  in  the  state ;  pop.  in  18i50,  90,428.  roads  traverse  the  county.  Oapital,  St.  Lonis. 
8  lakes  of  considerable  size,  Long,  II.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Minn.,  bonnded  N.  £.  by  the 
and  Cranberry,  beside  several  smaller  chain  of  small  lakes  which  separate  that  state 
The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is  from  British  America,  S.  £.  by  Lake  Superior, 
but  thinly  settled,  and  is  heavily  tim-  and  drained  by  St.  Louis,  Vermilion,  Swan,  and 
Alonsr  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  surface  otlier  rivers ;  area,  6,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
rrilly  level,  and  very  productive.  There  406.  The  county  is  interspersed  with  lakes,  the 
les  of  lead  and  specular  iron  ore.  The  most  important  of  which  are  Nomekan,  Vemul- 
tions  in  1855  were  320,244  bushels  of  ion,  Swan,  Sandy,  and  Orooked  lakes.  The  road 
4.37,041  of  oats,  220,593  of  Indian  com,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Fond  du  Lac  passes  through 
\  of  potatoes.  139,400  tons  of  hay,  197,-  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Oneota. 
.  of  hops,  4,268,809  of  butter,  1,672,999  SAINT  LOUIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
e^e,  246,683  of  wool,  and  518,918  of  Missouri,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
sugar.  There  were  15  iron  manufac-  central  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of 
est.ibiishments,  7  woollen  factories,  8  the  Missbsippi  river,  20  m.  below  the  entrance 
s,  3  pearlash  manufactories,  7  starch  of  the  Missouri,  174  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
^s,  26  coach  and  wagon  manufactories,  the  Ohio,  1,194  m.  above  New  Orleans,  and 
it  mills,  138  saw  mills,  25  tanneries,  8  128  m.  £.  from  Jefferson  City;  lat.  88''  87'  28" 
iper  offices,  117  churches,  and  487  school  N.,  long.  90**  15'  16"  W.;  pop.  in  1769,  891; 
.  Capital  Canton.  ■  in  1788,  1,197 ;  in  1810, 1,680 ;  in  1820,  4,590; 
ST  LEONARDS,  Edward  Burtkxshaw  in  1840,  16,467 ;  in  1850,  77,860 ;  and  in  1860, 
(.baron,  an  English  jurist,  born  in  London  151,780,  of  whom  about  1,500  were  slaves, 
lie  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  pub-  The  city  is  elevated  many  feet  above  the  floods 
in  1 805  **  A  Concise  and  Practical  Trea-  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  protected  from  them 
the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers''  by  a  limestone  bank,  instead  of  the  perpendie- 
•d..  1857),  and  was  admitted  to  practice  ular  cliffs  or  the  alluvial  soil  which  nsoally 
'.  In  1808  he  published  *'  A  Practical  form  its  banks.  It  is  built  on  two  terraces,  the 
«  on  Powers,'*  and  in  1809  ''  A  Series  first  or  lower  rising  somewhat  abmptly  about 
ters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sales,  20  feet  from  the  river,  the  second  or  upper 
ises.  Mortgages,-'  &c.,  both  which  have  making  a  more  gradual  ascent  of  40  feet  m>m 
through  numerous  editions.  With  slight  the  lower,  and  spreading  out  into  a  wide  and 
ions,  increase  of  business  and  official  beautiful  plain,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
prevented  his  appearing  again  aa  an  city,  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
for  40  years.  From  1817  he  confined  corporate  limits  of  the  city  extend  6^  m.  along 
f  to  chancery  practice,  in  which  he  soon  the  river,  which  is  slightly  convex  at  this 
le  hi:rhest  position.  lie  entere<l  parlia-  point,  and  between  8  and  4  m.  back  from  it. 
n  182'^,  and  in  1829  was  made  solicitor-  It  contains  15^  sq.  m.  The  densely  settled 
1  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  knighted,  portion,  however,  is  comprised  in  a  district  of 
z  from  office  with  Wellington  in  Nov.  about  2  m.  along  the  river,  and  a  little  more 
For  a  brief  i>eriod  in  1835  he  was  lord  than  a  mile  in  width.  The  city  is  regularly 
Uor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  laid  out,  the  long  streets  on  the  lower  terrace 
return  to  power  in  1841  he  again  re-  running  parallel  to  the  cur\'e  of  the  river,  while 
that  office,  and  held  it  till  his  retirement  elsewhere  they  are  usually  at  right  angles  with 
',  1846.  In  Feb.  1852,  he  was  appointed  those  running  westward  from  the  river  bank, 
lancellor  of  England,  and  created  a  peer.  Front  or  Levee  street,  along  the  river,  is  100 
ired  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  Decern-  feet  wide,  and  on  its  W.  side  is  built  up  with 
at  continued  to  take  an  active  jiart  in  large  warehouses ;  the  other  streets  are  usually 
s  anil  in  the  business  of  the  house  of  60  feet  in  width.  The  city  is  remarkably  well 
In  1^'J  he  published  a  **  Treatise  on  built,  most  of  its  warehouses  and  a  large  pro- 
iw  of  Property,  as  administered  in  the  portion  of  its  public  edifices  and  dwellings 
of  I>»rdV  in  1S51  "An  Essay  on  the  being  of  brick  or  stone.  Nearly  2,800  build- 
teal  Property  Statutes,"  and  in  1858  "  A  ings  were  erected  in  the  city  in  1860,  at  a  cost 
•ook  on  ProjWrty  Law.''  of  about  $7,500,000.  The  principal  public  build- 
NT  LOUIS.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  occu-  ings  are :  the  city  hall ;  the  court  house,  erect- 
the  toncrue  of  land  formed  by  the  jnnc-  ed  at  an  expense  of  $500,000 ;  the  new  custom 
r  the  Mi'^sisitippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  house  and  post  office,  costing  $350,000 ;  the 
d  by  the  Maramec ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  United  States  arsenal,  a  large  and  imposing 
0.  181,535,  of  whom  4,352  were  slaves,  structure  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  surround- 
irface  is  varied  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  ed  with  fine  grounds ;  the  merchants'  exchange, 
roductions  in  1850  were  668,210  bushels  the  mercantile  library  hall,  the  city  hospital, 
lian  corn,  98,430  of  wheat,  138,837  of  the  marine  hospital,  the  high  school  building. 
14,169  tons  of  hay,  and  203,482  lbs.  of  St.  I^uis  university,  several  magnificent  hotels, 
'.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  the  cathedral  036  feet  long  and  84  wide,  with 
es  of  marble  in  the  county,  and  the  west-  a  front  of  polished  free  stone),  St.  George's 
VOL.  XIV, — 18 
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(Episcopal)  church,  and  the  chnrch  of  tho  of  which  the  hirgert  and  best  ftre  the  liaU 

Messinli  (Uniturian).    There  are  in  the  city  7&  house,  an  immenRC  and  costl/  structure:  tk 

churches,  of  which  8  are  I^aptist,  7  Episcopal,  Planters*  hotel,  occupying  the  entire  front  oi 

8  Luthoran  and  Evangelical,  18  Methodist,  12  Fourth  street  hetween  Pine  and  Chestnut;  tike 

Presbyterian,  19  Koman  Catholic,  and  1  each  city  hotel,  the  United  States,  the  southern  lacc 

Congrefrational,  Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Univer-  completed),  tho  Virjrinia.  the  Missouri,  the  Exa- 

salist. — The  benevolent  and  charitable  institu-  ett,  and  the  Monroe  houses.    At  the  bi-^iniiiif 

tions  of  St.  Louis  are  very  numerous ;  it  lias  10  of  1860  there  were  5  lines  of  city  railn>ad.«  in  op- 

orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  friendless.,  a  eration.    There  are  16  cemeteries  in  uudarticnd 

house  of  refuge  with  125  inmates,  a  girls*  indus-  the  city,  several  of  them  from  5  to  8  mile<  ds- 

trial  home,  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  sev-  tant.    The  city  is  supnlicd  with  water  fn«m  t 

eral  free  evening  schools,  an  insane  hospital,  a  large  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  puinp^-d  by  cta- 

maternity  and  infant  hospital,  a  marine  hos-  tionary  engines  from  the  river,  and  distribotcd 

pital  (a  tine  edifice  of  great  capacity),  and  3  through  the  streets  in  iron  pii>e8.    The  enliift- 

general  husjiitals ;  7  convenh*,  and  numerous  ment  of  the  supply  has  been  for  some  time  ■ 

benevolent  and  benefit  societies.    Tlie  schools  contemplation.    Gas  has  been  used  for  lichtiBf 

of  St.  Louis  have  for  many  years  eiyoyed  tho  city  since  1848.    There  are  soTcral  parfai 

a  higli  reputation.     They  iucludo  a  normal  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  fair  groiuidi 

school,  a  high  school  occupying  a  fmo  and  well  comprises  about  60  acres.    The  levee  ali>ngthe 

planned  editico,  and  20  public  schools  of  lower  river  bank  has  been  greatly  improved  at  a  vefr 

grade.    Tlie  amount  of  the  school  tux  fur  1860  hea\'y  expense  within  a  few  years,  and  nev 

was  $78,4r»3,  in  addition  to  tho  receipts  of  tho  atlbrds  facilities  for  steanibouts  to  di^hvft 

school  fund  and  other  funds,  which  were  large,  their  cargoes  sujKrior  to  those  of  any  other 

Beside  these,  :Jo  schools,  academies,  and  semi-  city  on  the  Mississippi. — St.  Ix>uis  is'ldret>]T 

naries  are  not  connected  with  the  board  of  engaged  in  manufucturing.    Her  tlouring  milU 

education.     The  St.   Louis  university,  under  of   which    there    are   19,  have    a  very  biri 

the  direction  of  members  of  the  society  of  reputation ;  their  ])roduction  increased  fron 

Jesus,  was  founded  in  1H29,  and  incorporated  in  408,099  barrels  in  1^5 1   to  873.54»>  in  l>5». 

1832.     It  has  a  very  valuable  museum,  a  com-  The  sugar  received  in  St.  Louis  in  l>ot*  vii 

plete  set  of  pliilosophical  and  chemical  appa-  53,174  hhds.,   9.180  bbls.,   and  6.695  loxeik 

ratus,  and  libraries  containing  about  22,UU0  and  the  molasses  50,624  barrels  and    l^.'M 

vidunies;  and  in  1800  there  were  18  professors  kegs,  being  an  amount  equal  to  that  exf^rt- 

and  instructors  and  134  students.    The  Wash-  ed  to  all  other  ports  from  New  Orlo:in*-    The 

ington  univer>ity,  incorporated  in  1853.  i>an  in-  greater  part  of  this  was  for  tlie  >upply  of  tire 

stitution  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  large  sugar  refineries  of  the  riiy,  which  mar- 

of  university  studies,  excojit  theological,  and  ufacture  most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  tic 

to  atibrd  oj»portunity  of  complete  preparation  Mis>issippi  valley.    Tho  fur  trade  of  St.  L»ri? 

for  every  spliere  of  practical  and  s<ientitic  life,  in  ISOO  amounted  to  Jio49.422,  $34fi,u«>(t  brinr 

Three  departments  are  already  organized  and  in  for  butlalo  rolies,  of  which  8"».00U  were  brourfit 

operation,  tho  academic,  the  scientilic,  and  tho  into  market.    Theri*  were  alx)  125.00tiracc»«n 

practical  or  industrial:  and  others  will  be  estab-  skins.  :I7.000  mink  skins.  120.0<K)  ll»s.  ^-f  deer 

liyhed  as  occaMon  may  retiuire.    The  O'Fallon  skins,  lO.KK)  wolfskins.  34.500  opossum  *V':Ti\ 

polytechnic  in>titute  is  one  of  the  departments  and  from  1.0<»0  to  5,500  each  of  otter,  fox. 

of  this  university;  it  has  a  library  of  several  muskrat,  wild  cat,  beaver,  polecat,  aiid  I'tlur 

thous^uid  volumes,  and  a  well  supprk»d  reading  skins.      Oils    autl    chemicals  are    extei>iv»-lT 

room,  and  is  organizing  a  corps  of  instructors-  manufactured.     I^'ird  and  linseetl  uil?*  |onn  ar 

in  the  ditferent  topics  embraced  in  technologi-  important  item  in  the  ]>r(Mluctions  of  the  cjiy: 

c^d  science.     There  are  also  a  c<»mmercial  col-  in  1S52  the  amount  of  the  fonner  was  ni-iirl; 

lege  of  some  note,  and  3  medical  colleges,  c>ne  5,0(i0  Mds.,  and  in  1800  it  was  .sn,i=oi»  l-bL*. 

of  them  homrpopathic.  The  academy  of  M-ience,  Tlie  production  of  linseed  <»il  fi»r  a  few  vedrs 

foun<le<l  in  1h50,  has  a  large  museum  and  a  good  ]»a>t  l.as  diminished,  from  a  short  supplv  oV  fja 

library,  and  has  f»ubli*'hed  its  transactitiiis  and  sei*!,  but  St.  Louis  is  still  one  of  the  ]»rini;|*l 

is  in  correspondence  with  other  similar  insti-  points  of  its  manufacture.     The  nianiifa*  tur« 

tutions.     A  (rerman  in>titute  of  science,  art,  of  hemp  into  bale  rope  and  liagging.  the  di*" 

and  mechani<'s  was  fou!ided  in  1850.     Heside  tilling  of  whiskey,  an<l   the  maiiufacturi.'  if 

the  libraries  of  the  colleges,  Arc,  there  are  3  tobacco,  in  which  10  or  12  c>tablisltmtiit4  ar« 

public  libraries,  the  new  library,  the  mercan-  emph>ytMl,  all  occupy  many  hands  and  a  V.iTp. 

tile  library,  with  22,O()0  vohimes,  and  the  li-  amount  of  capital.     The  packing  < if  pork.  I  irC 

brary  of  the  Franklin  ass4M'iaiion.     In  1800  lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  large  cai'it&l. 

there  were  53  peritKlicals  and  newspa]>er-4  pub-  Many  of  the  leading  provisitm  dealer*  of  tin 

lished  in  the  <-iTy,  of  whirh  II  were  dailies  is-  eastern  cities  have  their  packing  httus^t^s  hvT* 

suimr  also  Weekly  eilitions,  3  Were  publi>he»l  tri-  The  number  of  hogs  slanghtered  in  1m»i»  w«s 

weekly.  24  weekly.  4  semi-monthly,  9  monthly,  78.000,  and  the  pi>rk  shipped,   including  ^^ 

and  2  quarterly  ;  9  were  printed  in  the  (renuan  ceipts  from  packing  points  a!>ove   St.  L^nia 

andone  in  the  French  langu:i;:e.   St.  Loui^hasD  was   100. ouO  bbU.,    ls,000  casks  and   hhd^L. 

theatres  and  an  (»pera  housi*,  and  10  tine  hotels,  and  7oo.(Hto  pieces;   lard,  71.000  bbls.;  b«ef. 
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1^000  bUii  Bat  the  mmnlkotan  of  iron  snr- 
piMM  all  otben  in  iti  extent,  and  the  amonst 
of  npital  invdved.  The  vast  prod  nets  of  Pilot 
Knob  and  Iron  Monntun  are  brought  here  for 
^»diin^  and  for  the  numnfacture  of  stoves, 
fcoUoir  wu«,  and  other  casting  railing,  ma- 
rhinery.  loeomodves,  and  atationarj  boilers. 
The  amonnt  of  pig  iron  received  in  1668  was 
ir.S6o  tons;  in  1859,  16,aG0  tons;  in  1860, 
19.700  tons.  There  ia  also  annoallf  mannfac- 
huvd  i^Mrat  M.OOO  tons  bronght  from  other 
^intf.  In  1850,  siooe  which  the  population  haa 
aon  than  doahled.  there  were  upward  of  1,8  00 
Bmn&etoring  eetablishmenta  of  all  kinds  in 
•peration,  emf^fing  a  capital  of  over  (15,000,- 
WW.  St.  IJonis  is  an  important  entrepot  of  trade, 
aM  oa.\j  with  IGssonri  and  the  adjacent  states, 
bat  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  with 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  CaUfomia.  The  navigation 
«f  tba  Miaaiasippi  and  the  Missouri,  with  that 
of  their  nnmeroiu  affluents,  brings  to  it  an  im- 
Bcaw  traffic.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain railroad,  87  m.  long,  connects  it  with  the 
iiOTi  ragioD ;  the  Paci&o  railwajj  destined  to 
extend  across  the  Rockj  monntains,  has  now 
189  m.  of  its  cooTM  completed,  to  Sedalia,  64 
m.  bevond  Jefferson  City,  while  &  branch  ex- 
tends to  RoIIa,  TS  m.  from  Franlclin;  and 
toward  the  N.  W.  the  citj  is  connected  with 
fit.  Joseph  on  the  Missonri  hr  804  m.  of  rail- 
road, and  a  branch  extends  thence  16  m.  fur- 
ther toward  the  Iowa  line.  Eastward,  Et. 
Louis  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  great 
network  of  lines  which  traverse  Illinois,  and 
extend  their  ramifications  into  every  stato  E. 
ef  the  Uiseissippi  river.  Continuons  lines  con- 
nect it  with  New  Orleans,  with  Nashville, 
Charleston,  Kichmond,  Boll  imoro,  Philadelphia, 
Sew  York,  and  Boston.  By  4  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  is  in  magnetic  communication  with  all 
Sints  E.  and  S.,  and  with  the  N.  W.  and  the 
.  OS  far  as  the  interior  of  Kansas,  and  will 
ioon  be  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  if 
BM  with  the  cities  of  the  Pacilio  coast  The 
dapping  owned,  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the 
|iort  amounted  in  IBi)-!  to  48,575  tons,  and  in 
1S60  to  64,683  tons.  The  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats in  1860  were  4,871,  tonnage  1,120.039. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tho 
pnocipal  articles  bronght  into  tho  city  in  the 
jutf  1837-'B : 
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— On  Jan.  1, 1801,  there  were  7  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,669,603,  and  holding 
$f),031,049  of  exchange  and  ^69,999  of  specie; 
their  circulation  was  $^00,620.  The  country 
branches  of  these  honks  held  (4,909,210  ofei- 
chnnge,  $2,676,077  in  coin,  and  had  a  circnla* 
lation  of  (0,877,966.  The  number  of  savings 
institntioDs  b  13,  the  capital  of  8  of  whicbis 
$2,040,000.  There  are  24  fire  and  monne  in- 
surance companies,  9  of  them  on  the  mntoal 
plan,  though  6  of  these  have  guaranty  capit^; 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  stock  companies  is 
about  $6,000,000 ;  and  8  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, all  on  the  mutual  system.  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  organized  in  1843,  and  a  me- 
chanics' and  manufacturers'  exchange,  intend- 
ed for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city.— The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor 
and  a  common  council  of  20  members.  Tho 
police  is  metropolitan,  and  the  governor  of  the 
State  is  its  legal  heod.  It  consists  of  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  which  the  mayor  is  a  mem- 
ber, a  chic^  a  city  marshal,  3  deputies,  2  ca{>- 
tains,  4  assistant  captains,  1 0  seiveonts,  and  175 
patrolmen.  The  city  has  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, provided  ^-ith  steam  fire  engines.  The 
city  debt,  in  Oct.  1860,  was  $6,016,700,  a  de- 
crease of  $490,000  in  2^  years.  Tho  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  propOTty  in  1860  was$109,- 
408,230;  tlio  tax  levied was$l,106,498,  and  the 
entire  revenue  $1,463,369.— In  1702  M.  d'Ab- 
bodio,  the  director-general  of  Louisiana,  granted 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  of  whom  I^erre 
Ligneste  Laclede  was  the  leader,  the  cxolorire 
right  of  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Uis- 
souri.  This  company  after  careful  examination 
established  ttiemselvcs  on  the  present  site  of 
St  Louis,  Feb.  15,  1704,  and  creeled  a  lai^e 
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house  and  4  stores  there.    In  1770  the  number       SAINT  MALO,  a  fortified  town  of  Fi 

of  settlers  had  increased  to  40  families,  and  a  ci^ital  of  the  d^wrtment  of  Ille-et-Vi 

small  garrison  was  maintained  there.     Two  situated  on  the  rocky  peninrala  of  Aroo 

years  previous  to  this  time  (Aug.  11,  1768),  a  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  in  the  bay  of  6t. 

company  of  Spanish  troops  under  Capt.  Bions  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Rennes;  pop.  in 

took  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  9,744.    The  town  is  connected  with  the 

Spain,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  till  its  land  by  a  long,  fine  causeway  called  the  i 

transfer  to  the  United  States  in  1804.    In  1780  The  harbor  is  large  and  safe,  but  difiici 

it  was  threatened,  in  common  with  the  other  access,  being  encumbered  by  shoals  at  i 

settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Wa-  trance,  and  the  tide  has  a  greater  ebb  an 

bash  rivers,  with  destruction  by  a  British  force,  there  than  in  any  other  ^iropean  port, 

which  descended  Lake  Michigan,  but  was  saved  sometimes  to  the  height  of  45  feet,  wl 

by  tiie  energy  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Olark.  low  water  the  port  is  dry.    The  town  is 

For  many  years  it  was  only  a  trading  post  for  ly  engaged  in  fisheries,  sending  many  ^ 

the  fur  traders,  and  the  fiirs  collected  there  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  cod 

reached  an  annual  value  of  about  $200,000  at  Malo  is  the  birthplace  of  Maupertuisk,  Ji 

the  beginning  of  the  century.    The  first  brick  Cartier,  La  Bourdonnais,  Brousdaia.  Chi 

house  was  erected  in  1813;   in  1817  the  first  briand,  and  Lamennais.  The  tomb  of  Clu 

steamboat  arrived  there.    In  1822  St.  Louis  briand,  surmounted  by  a  granite  cross, 

was  chartered  as  a  city,  though  still  having  rock  in  the  harbor,  is  visible  fh>m  a  dis 

hardly  5,000  inhabitants.    The  growth  of  Illi-  The  town  was  founded  in  the  8th  centur; 

nois,  which  began  to  be  rapid  i^r  1825,  gave  received  its  name  from  Madou,  its  fj-st  b 

St.  Louis  its  first  great  impulse ;  and  the  ascent  It  has  been  8  times  bombarded  by  the 

of  steamers  to  the  Great  falls  soon  created  a  lish.     The  first  French  East  India  con 

thriving  trade,  which,  growing  slowly  at  first,  was  founded  here, 
began  to  assume  magnificent  proportions  in  1840,        SAINT  MARO  GIRARDIX.     See  € 

and  is  now  unsurpassed  by  any  western  city.  dis. 

SAINT  LUCIA,  one  of  the  Windward  group        SAINT  MARTIN,  one  of  the  TTest 

of  the  British  West  India  islands,  about  80  m.  islands,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group 

S.  of  Martinique ;  lat.  of  N.  point  14°  5'  N.,  Caribbees,  between  Angnilla  and  St.  Bar 

long.  60°  57'  W. ;  area,  270  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  mew;  area  about 30 sq.m. ;  pop. in  1849. ' 

1857,  25.307.    The  island  Ls  divided  into  4  dis-  The  N.  part,  nearly  i  of  the  whole,  b< 

triots ;  the  chief  town  is  Castries,  situated  on  to  the  French,  and  the  S.  to  the  I>utch. 

low  ground  at  the  head  of  a  long  winding  bay  French  portion  in  1849  hud  8,778  inhabi 

surrounded  by  hills.    St.  Lucia  b  of  volcanic  of  whom  about  8,000  were  then  alaves ;  i 

origin,  and  some  of  the  mountains  have  extinct  1858  the  Dutch  portion  had  2,986  inhabi 

craters  at  their  summits.    Severe  earthquakes  The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  the  cl 

have,  occasionally  been  felt.     Tlio  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.    ! 

unhealthy.    Sugar  cane  is  the  chief  crop  raised,  and  rum  are  the  principal  [>roducts  e 

and  the  plant  continues  to  yield  luxuriantly  for  French  part,  of  which  only  about  ^  » 

5  or  6  years,  and  does  not  require  annual  plant-  vated.    The  Dutch  portion  is  less  fcrtil 

ing  as  elsewhere.    The  revenue  of  the  island  mostly  under  culture,  and  exports  sugar, 

in  1854  was  £14,098,  and  the  expenditure  was  and  salt,   obtained  from    lagoons  aluni 

£18,565,   exclusive  of   £12,706  defrayed    by  shore.    The  island  was  settled  by  the  F 

England  for  military  expenses. — St.  Lucia  was  and  Dutch  in  1638.     The  S[)aniard!(  ex] 

first  settled  by  the  English  in  1639,  but  the  them,  but  abandoned  it  in   1650,  whei 

colonists  were  expelled  by  the  natives.    About  original    owners  again    took    possessior 

20  years  afterward    the   French  established  divided  it   between  them.      Capital    o 

themselves,  and  between  that  time  and  1804  it  French  part,  Le  Marigot;  of  the  Dutch,  I 

was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and  burg. 

French  11  times.    Since  1804  it  has  remained       SAINT  MARTIN,  Jkan  Axtoixk,  a  F 

in  possession  of  the  British;  but  the  laws,  ex-  oriental  scholar,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  17. 

cept  some  slight  alterations  made  by  the  colo-  died  there,  July  20,  1832.    He  was  the  i! 

nial  council,  are  the  same  as  those  of  France  a  tailor,  and  studied  oriental  literature 

before    the   Code  Xapoleon  was    introduced.  Sylvestro  de  Sacy.    After  the  restoratii 

The  produce  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was  tlie  Bourbons  he  received  a  number  of  va] 

when  slavery  existed  on  the  island.  smecure  ofiices,  of  which  he  was  deprived 

SAINT  LUCIE  (now  Brevakd),  a  S.  E.  co.  1830,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  i 

of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  he  had  conducted  in  coi\)unction  with 

about  8,100  sq.  m. ;  ])()p.  in  1860,  246.    The  Remusat  the  absolutist  newspaper,  Vuni 

surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  much  of  it  oc-  lie  died  in  great  poverty,    llis  principal  ^ 

cnpied  by  the  Everglades  and  small  lakes.    It  are  :  Memoir €$  historigua  et  giogrnphian 

is  intersected  by  Kissinoe  river.     Lake  Oke-  VArmenU  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1818-'22):  -^<w 

cbobee,  about  80  m.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  8.  recherche^  sur  Vfjmque  de  la  mort  d*Aiei 

part.    There  are  extensive  pine  forests.    Capi-  (1820) :  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Le  1 

tal,  Susannah.  JIUtoire  du  ba$  empire  (21  vols.,  1824). 
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r  MARTIN,  LoxHB  Claude  de,  called  SAINT  MARY'S  STRAIT,  the  connecting 

lelf  U  philo9ophe    ineonnUy  a  French  link  between  Lake  Saperior  and  Lake  Huron, 

Bictan,  bom  in  Amboise,  Jan.  18, 1743,  forming  also  the  boundary  between  Canada  West 

Annay,  near  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1808.    At  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Conunen- 

of  22  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  cing  at  the  head  of  Tequamenon  bay,  a  frith  of 

I  garrison  at  Bordeaux  became  inter-  Lake  Superior,  the  strait  holds  a  general  S.  E. 

£e  doctrines  of  Martinez  Pasqualis,  course  of  63  m.  to  the  head  of  Drummond 

of  the  theosophical  sect  of  the  Martin-  island,  in  Lake  Huron.    One  mile  below  Lake 

ch  he  afterward  rejected  for  those  of  Superior  are  the  rapids  known  as  St.  Mary's 

>org.    Subsequently  he  entered  with  falls  or  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  below  these 

sm  upon  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  strait  spreads  out  into  a  broad  lake,  en- 

oehm.    He  left  the  army  about  1780,  closing  large  and  beautiful  islands,  and  having 

several  years  was  engaged  in  literary  three  distinct  channels,  and  again  contract^ 

i  Paris  or  in  foreign  travel.    During  the  into  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream.     It  is  navi- 

m   he  remained  in  Franco,  although  gable  up  to  the  rapids  for  the  largest  vessels. 

to  danger,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  These  rapids  have  within  the  space  of  }  of  a 

r  in  the  normal  schools  of  Amboise.  mile  a  fall  of  22  feet,  and  constitute  a  point  of 

ir  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  lit-  great  attraction  for  visitors,  who  often  descend 

Ilis  principal  works  are  :  Des  erreurs  the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  under  the  guidance 

t€rite  (Lyons,  1775),  directed  against  of  an  Indian  voyageur,    A  ship  canal  around 

leal  philosophy  of  the  encyclopffidistd ;  the  falls  was  completed  May  19,  1855.    It  is 

naturel  des  rapports  qui  existent  entre  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  admitting  the 

komme  et  Vuniters  (Lyons,  1782),  in  largest  lake  steamers;  the  locks  are  of  solid 

)  endeavors  to  prove  that  we  must  ex-  masonry,  25  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick  at  the 

LQgs  by  man  and  not  man  by  things ;  base,  with  buttresses  6  feet  wide,  at  distances 

r  d^  desir  (1790) ;  Ecee  Homo  (1792) ;  of  12  feet  apart.    The  greater  part  of  the  canal 

'el    homme   (1796) ;    De    V esprit   des  is  cut  through  solid  rock. 

iSOO) ;  and  Le  ministers  de  Vhomme-  SiVINT  MICHAEL  (Port.  Sao  Miguel),  the 

802).    He  also  wrote  Le  eroeodile,  a  largest  of  the  Azore  islands,  in  the  Atlantic 

poem,  interspersed  with  prose,  and  ocean,  lat.  87®  48'  N.,  long.  25®  80'  W.,  36  m. 

d  into  French  the  "  Three  Principles"  long  from  E.  to  W. ;  area,  224  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

irora"  of  Boehm.  80,809.    The  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly, 

r  MARTIN'S,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bor-  the  Agoa  de  Pao,  its  culminating  point,  being 

W.  by  Grand  or  Chetimaches  lake,  E.  3,066  feet  in  height.    It  is  volcanic  and  subject 

by  Grand  river,  and  intersected  by  to  earthquakes,  and  has  several  lakes  and  nu- 

Aja  and  Teche  bayous;  area,  750  sq.  merous  mineral  springs.    The  soil  is  fertile. 

.  in  1860,  12,677,  of  whom  7,359  were  Oranges  to  the  value  of  $200,000  annually  are 

The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  pro-  exported ;  the  other  products  are  maize,  wheat, 

The  productions  in  1850  were  4,188  beans,  and  wine.    Chief  town,  Ponta  Delgada. 

sugar,  237.160  galls,  of  molasses,  4,073  The  island  was  discovered  and  claimed  for  Por- 

cotton,  and  517,401  bushels  of  Indian  tugal  by  Gonzales  Yelho  de  Cabral,  in  1444. 

The  bayous  are  navigated   by  large  SAINT  OMER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

t.    Capital,  St.  Martinsville.  partment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Aa,  at  the 

T  MARY'S,  a  S.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Foss^,  23  m.  S.  E. 

'  the  Patuxent,  E.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  from  Calais;  pop.  in  1856,  19,193.    It  is  a  for- 

r.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  about  250  sq.  tress  of  the  first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 

.  in  1860,  15,214,  of  whom  6,549  were  rampart  and  outworks;  but  the  principal  de- 

Nearly  every  portion  of  the  county  is  fence  is  the  facility  with  which  the  marshes 

.  few  miles  of  tide  water,  owing  to  the  around  it  can  be  inundated.    Woollen  cloths, 

IS  bays  and  creeks  by  which  it  is  in-  thread,  starch,  glue,  oil,  clay  pipes,  fishing 

Tlie  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  nets,  salt,  leather,  paper,  beer,  and  brandy  are 

r  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  manufactured.    The  Catholic  theological  semi- 

bui^hels  of  Indian  com,  156,369  of  nary  here  is  celebrated. 

ind  71,950  lbs.  of  butter.    The  county  SAINT  PAUL,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 

led  about  1634.  Capital,  Leonardtown.  the  capital  of  Ramsey  co.,  and  of  the  state  of 

T  M^\RY*S,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bor-  Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 

W.  by  several  bays  of  the  gulf  of  Mexi-  river,  2,082  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  9  m.  below 

i.  E.  by  Lake  Chetimaches,  and  drained  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  lat.  44**  52'  46"  N., 

a&laya  and  Teche  bayous;  area,  860  long.  93**  5'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,112;  in  1860, 

pop.  in  1860,16,812,  of  whom  13,057  10,277.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  a  plain  about 

ves.    The  surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  80  feet  above  the  river  and  800  feet  above  the 

soil  highly  fertile.    The  productions  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  partially  encircled  by  low 

were  24,765  hhds.  of  sugar  (a  larger  hills,  which  abound  in  springs  of  excellent 

than  any  other  county  in  the  United  water.    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point 

897,660  galls,  of  molasses,  and  305,290  for  large  steamers.     In  1846  it  contained  10 

of  Indian  com.    Capital,  Franklin.  white  inhabitants,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  it 
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had  only  8  families.    It  has  now  14  chnrches,        SAINT  PETERSBURG,  the  capita]  < 

abont  the  same  number  of  hot^^ls,  a  fine  state  sia,  sitoated  on  and  around  the  delta  of  i 

house,  and  an  .extensive  public  market    In  vo,  in  lat.  59^  56' 80''  N.,  long.  80^  19'  £ 

1849  the  entire  business  of  the  town  amounted  E.  from  its  port  of  Gronstadt,  and  400  n 

to  $181,000 ;   in  1854  it  was  $5,868,500 ;  in  from  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1857,  494,656.     : 

1869,  a  year  of  great  depression,  it  was  $8,-  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  i 

181,340.    In  1860  the  manufactures  of  the  city  for  a  great  city,  near  the  arctic  circle,  or 

amounted  to  $607,198,  including  lumber,  fiour,  navigable  only  for  vessels  of  small  d 

&c    The  furs  exported  from  St.  Paul  in  1859  in  a  flat,  marshy,  malarious  region,  anc 

amounted  to  $161,022.    The  number  of  steam-  the  foundations  of  every  builcUng  hav* 

boat  arivals  at  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul  in  made  on  piles,  and  sometimes  on  em 

1844  was  41;  in  1850,  194;  in  1855,  560;  in  tiers  of  them;   yet,  through  the  encr 

1858,  1,068;  in  1860,  776.    In  1848  there  were  perseverance  of  the  Russian  monarch! 

2  boats  engaged  in  the  navigation,  measuring  within  a  century  and  a  half  attained 

240  tons;  in  1858,  62,  measuring  12,708  tons;  among  cities  of  the  first  class  of  Europe 

in  1860,  46  boats,  measuring  10,020  tons.    In  Neva,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of  1 

1847  the  first  English  school  in  the  town  or  turns  first  N.  and  then  W.,  and  soon 

territory  was  established  by  the  national  board  into  the  Great  and  Little  Nef  ko,  and  th 

of  popular  education.    In  1852  there  were  2  and  Little  Neva.    Beginning  at  the  no 

schools  and  205  pupils;  in  1860  there  were  8  first  two  enclose  the  Elaginskoi,  Kai 

public  schools  in  the  city,  with  1,324  scholars,  and  Erestofskoi  islands;    between  thi 

beside  these  there  ore  the  St.  Paul  college  Nefka  and  the  Neva  lies  the  large  A 

and  the  Baldwin  female  seminary,  both  en-  skoi  island ;  Citadel  island  is  in  the  Xv* 

dowed,  St.  Joseph^s  female  academy,  taught  by  trofskoi  island  lies  between  the  Little 

sisters  of  charity,  and  the  St.  Paul  female  sem-  and  the  Little  Neva,  as  do  several  nm 

inary.    Tlie  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  ands;  while  south  of  the  Little  Nevat 

in  the  city  in  1835  was  $2,380,467;  in  1859,  tween  it  and  the  Great  Neva  are  Goloi 

$5,771,201.  Yasiliefskoi  islands,  the  latter  the  larg 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA,  a  city  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  delta.    8.  E.  of  t 

seat  of  government  of  the  Portuguese  posses-  lying  in  the  peninsula  (made  into  a  ii< 

sions  in  lower  Guinea,  W.  Africa,  situated  a  islands  by  canals)  formed  by  the  l*eiid 

few  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo,  Neva  lies  the  peninsular  or  admiraitv 

in  lot  8°  48'  1"  8.,   long.  13*  13'  E,;    pop.  of  the  city.    All  these  islands  are 'h 

in  1851,  830  whites,  2,400  half-breeds,  and  9,000  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 

blacks.    It  was  once  a  considerable  city,  but  is  are  very  populous.    They  are  cunncct* 

now  in  decay.    It  contains  the  ruins  of  two  tlie  peninsula  and  with    each    other 

cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  college  bridges,  several  of  them  very  costly  an 

by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  several  tiful.    Beyond  the  Neva  at  the  E'.  tht 

commodious  government  buildings,  and  a  few  large  and  rapidly  growing  suburb.    Tlu 

handsome  stone  houses.    The  harbor,  formed  though  broad  and  clear,  is  a  shallow 

bv  a  low  sandv  island,  is  protected  by  8  forts,  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  pas 

'SAINT  PETERSBURG,  a  government  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feci  of 

Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  though  the  hulls  of  large  ships  a 

the  government  of  Vyborg,  and  Lake  Ladoga,  at  the  city  dockyards,  they  are  of  n« 

N.  E.  by  the  government  of  Olonetz,  E.  by  floated  to  the  great  harbor  of  Cri»nsl 

Novgorod,  S.  by  Pskov,  and  W.  by  Lake  Pei-  their  masts,  rigging,  and  cargoes  or  am 

pus  and  Esthonia;  area,  16.533  sq.  m. ;  pop.  The  city  is  not  liable  to  an  attack  I»y  i 

m  1856,  1,080,398.    It  is  drained  by  the  Neva,  it  has  no  adequate  defences  against  an  a] 

Lugo,  and  Narva,  which  discharge  their  wa-  by  land. — The  citizens  divide  the  city  ii 

ters  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Vol-  sections.     That  on  the  pi>ninsula.  S. 

khov,Svir,  and  other  streams,  which  have  their  Neva,  containing  the  finest  buildings  t 

mouths  in  Lake  Ladoga.    The  surface  is  mostly  widest  and  best  streets,  iscalletl  the  H 

low  and  flat,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  Storona  or  Great  side ;  while  the  islai 

swamj^s,  but  there  are  some  low  hills  in  the  the  settlements  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  N 

N.  E.,  and  a  spur  of  the  Valdai  mountains  en-  collectively  calle<l  the  Petersburg  side, 

ters  it  on  the  S.    The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  latter  side.  of)iK>site  the  so  colled  Engl  is 

soil  not  productive.    There  are  extensive  for-  is  the  exchange;   there  too  are  ntttst 

ests.     The  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  important  docks  and  commercial  ware 

city  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  very  valuable  and  The  whole  city  is  jwrfeetly  flat  and  lei 

of  great  extent.    It  was  a  part  of  ancient  In-  elev.'ited  but  little  above  the  ordinary 

grio,  and  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  long  of  the  Neva,  which  has  more  than  od< 

wars  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  in  flowe<l  it  and  caused  great  destructioD 

which  it  suflered  severely.    Peter  the  tireat  and  pn)perty.    Tlie  peninsuhk  or  Great 

finally  conquered  it,  and  it  was  secured  to  drained  by  a  numl>er  of  caiiaK  the  p 

Russia  by  the  i>eace  of  Nystad  in  1721.    Cui>-  of  which  are  the  Moika,  the  Cathari 

Hid,  8t  Petersburg.  Fontanka,  and  the  Zagorudnoi,  connect* 
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Mber  and  with  the  Neva  br  cross  canals,  of  tfiis  cliiirch,  formed  of  seTeral  sncoessiye  tiers 

ank:(  of  the  pnncii»al  canals  are  protected  of  piles,  is  said  to  have  cost  some  $4,000,000. 

lUs  of  hewn  granite,  and  crossed  by  nu-  The  church  of  the  Smolnoi  convent,  in  the  N.  £. 

IS  dne  brki^re!* :  they  are  navigable  for  of  the  peninsula,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 

of  considerable  size.    The  quays  along  is  surmounted  by  6  blue  domes  spangled  with 

eva  are  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  snr-  golden  stars.     The  Preobrazhenskaya  church 

s  in  this  respect  those  of  any  other  city  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the 

rvij>e.     The  admiralty  building,  situated  guards,  and  is  profusely  decorated  within  and 

e  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  an  immense  without  with  military  trophies.    The  church 

[ias>ive  pile  with  a  dome  and  spire  visi-  of  the  English  factory,  W.  of  the  admiralty,  is 

en  at  Cronstadt,  and  is  the  central  point  a  fine  editice  and  richly  ornamented.— St.  Pe- 

^  S.  or  Great  side.    The  statue  of  Peter  tcrsburg  is  a  city  of  palaces.    The  Winter  pal- 

reat  is  on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  col-  ace  is  said  when  the  emperor  occupies  it  to 

of  Alexander  I.  on  the  N.  £.      From  have  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.    It  is  the 

iUeries  of  this  building  the  whole  city  largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  in  the  form 

e  seen.     Radiating  from  it  to  the  S.  R,  of  a  vast  square,  somewhat  more  than  700  feet 

£.,    and  S.  are  the  3  finest  streets  of  in  length.    Its  halls  are  of  wonderful  beauty, 

tj.  viz. :  the  Nev^skoi  Prospekt  or  Neva  and  filled  with  the  richest  statuary,  gems,  and 

•ctive.  the  Gorokhovaya  Ulitza  or  Peas  pictures.    Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 

and  the  Voskresenskoi  Prospekt  or  Res-  most  magnificent  tables  and  vases  of  malachite, 

ion  perspective.    The  Neva  wrspective  the  production  of  which  is  reserved  for  the 

feet  bn>ad  and  about  4  m.  long.    The  emperor.    The  Hermitage,  built  by  Catharine 

s  of  St.  Petersburg  are  generally  broad,  II.,  is  connected  by  several  galleries  with  the 

mparcd  with  those  of  most  European  Winter  palace.    It  possesses  Uttlc  architectural 

but  this  street  b  ]>erhaps  in  every  re-  merits  but  has  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings, 

the  finest  in  Europe.    The  buildings  are  The  marble  palace,  a  massive,  gloomy-looking 

d  on  large  plots,  so  that  there  are  not  building,  lies  near  Troitzkoi  or  Trinity  bridge, 

than  50  in  a  milc*s  distance.    It  contains  considerably  E.  of  the  Hermitage.    A  mile  fur- 

lebrated  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan,  ther  E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  stands  the 

!y  and  sumptuous  edifice,  liberally  adorn-  Taurida  palace,  which  has  a  ball  room  820  feet 

th  silver,  xrold.  and  gems,  but  possessing  long  and  70  wide.    The  Annitchkoff  palace,  the 

little   architectural  merit,   and  another  favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  is 

:  clrirch.  both  with  their  blue  domes  dec-  on  the  Great  perspective  near  the  Fontanka 

1  with  stars ;  a  Dutch  church,  a  Protestant  canal.  The  new  Mihailoff  palace  is  the  residence 

in  cliurch.  a  C*atholio  and  an  Armenian  of  the  grand  duke  Gonstantine,  and  is  regarded 

b.  all  c«>st1y  and  some  of  them  very  beau-  as  the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Petersburg. 

IKtc  too  are  the  hOt^l  de  Vetat  major  The  government  buildings  are  remarkable  for 

i-iiary  head-quarters,  the  palace  of  the  their  immense  size,  and  some  of  them  possess 

uke  Michael,  tlie  great  bazaar  with  its  great  architectural  beauty.    The  principal  are 

)  merchants,  the  institution  of  St.  C\ith-  the  admiralty,  half  a  mile  long  and  with  two 

and  a  tlieatre.    At  tlie  end  of  this  street  wings  650  feet  in  length,  the  holy  synod,  the 

lear  the  city  limits  are  the  convent  and  head<iuarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of 

b  of  St.  Alexau'lor  Nevskoi,  the  latter  the  Greek  church,  the  hotel  de  Vetat  major^  and 

inin:r  a  sarrr»phairus  of   pure  silver  in  the  war  ofiice;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 

1  the  \**x]y  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  and  the  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  upland,  the  exchange 

a!ar^  of  the  metropolitan.     The  church  and  custom  house,  both  imposin;?  edifices ;  on 

.  Petr.r  and  St.  Paul  in  the  citadel,  whose  Citadel  island,  the  citadel  and  the  mint ;  and 

lender,  richly  gilt  spire.  208  feet  in  height,  further  down   the  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  isl- 

»e  s.-en  from  all  parts  of  the  city  or  its  and  again,  the  hotel  ties  mines^  the  academy 

b<.  contain"*  the  remains  of  all  tlie  Kus-  of  arts,  the  academy  of  sciences  with  its  mu- 

mnnarchs  since  Peter  the  Great.     The  scum  and  ob^rvatory,  and  the  fine  barracks 

church.  S.  W.  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  the  cadets.    On  the  Little  Neva  is  the  Rus- 

e  lanre^t  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  is  sian  academy,  and  on  Aptekarskoi  island  the 

rated  fir  its  simple  but  grand  architec-  government  botanical  garden,  while   beyond 

its  ni>ble  ]iro{K>rtions,  and  its  imposing  the   Nefka,  in  the  Viborg  quarter,  is  a  fine 

es.     Like  the  Greek  churches  generally,  naval  hospiul. — The   imperial   library  of  St. 

a  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  4  Petersburg  ranks  among  the  great  libraries 

.  entrances,  each  approached  by  3  broad  of  Europe.     It  contains  450,000  printed  vol- 

« of  sterts.  and  each  entire  flight  comi>osed  umes  and  over  25,000  manuscripts,  many  of 

ingle  piece  of  granite.   Each  entrance  has  them  of  great  value.    A  considerable  portion 

»rb  fKjri'ityle  composed  of  monolitliic  col-  of  this  library  is  derived  from  tlie  spoils  of 

of  polished  granite,  each  60  feet  in  heicrht  Poland.     It  is  richer  in  oriental  manuscripts 

r  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  sur-  than  any  other  in  Europe,  with  the  possible 

ted  by  a  cnjK>la  120  feet  alcove  the  peri-  exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican.    Tlie  ai'ad- 

.  covered  with  copper  and  richly  gilt,  and  eniy  of  sciences  has  also  a  library  of  110.000 

ig  on  SO  granite  pillars.    The  foundation  volumes;  the  Hermitage  has  120.000  volmues. 
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of  which  10,000  aro  Russian;  and  the  Alexan-  lion,  that  a  man  of  less  resolate  will  would 

der  Nevskoi  monastery  lias  a  small  library  have  abandoned  the  undertaking.      But  hii 

(10,000  volumes),  the  manuscripts  of  which  are  perseverance  triumphed  over  all  difficulties 

extremely  valuable  and  rare.     The  academy  and  in  1712  he  declared  it  his  capital.  Mc«- 

of  sciences  has  a  vast  and  very  com])leto  mu-  cow  having  been  the  previous  capital  t»f  \Lt 

seum,    Asiatic,    Egyptian,    ethnological,    nu-  empire.    At  his  death,  however,  the  city  wu 

mismatic,  mineralogical,   botanical,  and  zoo-  still  a  miserable  collection  of  hovels  with  a 

logical.    The  academy  of  fine  arts  has  a  large  few  good  buildings.     His  successitrs  i-mbel- 

and  well  selected  collection  of  pictures  in  its  lished  and  almost  created  it.     Catharine  11.  Il 

gallery ;  but  the  finest  gallery  of  paintings,  as  ])articular    constructed    the    massivo     caLAl% 

well  as  the  most  admirable  collection  of  objects  which   by  draining  it  rendered   it   far  mere 

of  virtu,  is  that  at  the  llenuitage,  which  occu-  salubrious,  and  increased  its  palaces,  its  o<l^;Iy 

pies  43  rooms,  41  of  them  containing  paint-  dwellings,  its  churches,  and  its  public  edidio ; 

ings.   The  Kumiantzotf  museum,  be<}ueuthed  to  and  Alexander  I.  and  Nichola.««  added  umtc- 

the  nation  by  Count  Kumiantzolf,  is  an  excel-  rially  to  what  she  had  begun.     In  1824  it  vas 

lent  collection  of  oriental  objects;    and  the  visited  with  a  terrible  inundation,  by  wLi<b 

museum  connected  with  the  school  of  mines  hundreds  h>st  their  lives  and  thousands  their 

has  a  mineralogicid  and  geological  cabinet  said  entire  property.    A  similar  disa>ter  thr^tru 

to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world. — The  univer-  the  city  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  th« 

sity  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Neva  every  season.     In  1837  the  gnut  Winter 

educational   institutions  of  the  city.     It  was  palace,  all  of  whoso  rooms  and  labyrinths  uvit 

founded  in  1819,  and  has  faculties  of  pliiloso-  not  known  to  any  one  living,  was  bum^-d  to 

phy,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  histury,  and  the  ground;  but  few  lives  were  lost.     It  wa» 

philology.     In  18oI  it  had  08  profesbors  and  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  and  on  a  ItetZrr 

teachers  and  3t'»9  students.     There  are  also  5  i>lan  in  two  years  from  that  time.     The  citv  ii 

colleges  and  numerous  special  s<.>ientitic  schools,  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  f<>rei^Lvr?; 

and  public  schools  of  all  gnides.     Tiie  benevo-  all   the  ministers   and   charges  from    f<irel,.'a 

lent  institutions  of  St.  IVtersltur^  are  on   a  courts  to  the  Russian  government  are  oMlprd 

grand  si'ale.     Its  foundling  hos])ita1,  Ibunded  to  reside  there.     Though  never  regarded  k?  a 

by  Catharine  II.  in  1772.  now  occupies  28  acres,  healthy  city,  its  salubrity  haj»  nmch  impruwd 

with  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  in  the  within  a  few  years  past, 

best  part  <»f  the  city.     (Set*  Foindlixc^  IIos-  SAINT  PIERRE,  a  fortified  town  and  lL« 

PITA]..)    Tlie  Olionkolfhospitid  has  2,000  beds,  capital  of  the  island  of  Martinioue.  ^ituatld  on 

and  the  military  hospital  about  the  s^mie  num-  the  N.  W.  coast:  i>op.  2o,0u0.     It  is  the  Iargb>: 

ber.    There  are  also  two  maternity  ho>pitals,  town  in  the  French  ^Ve^t  Indies,  and  is  *c'.l 

a  hospital  for  poor  workmen,  two  orphan  asy-  built,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  ali>£|C 

lums.  and  an  insime  hospital  of  great  extent. —  the  beadi  of  a  senii-circular  bay,  and  overhcn^ 

The  mean  annual  temperature  t»f  St.  Peters-  by  the  steep  clitfs  which  approach  the  tin'Tt, 

burg  is  39'  F. ;  the  moan  summer  temperature  There  is  an  old  Catholic  college  and  a  tine  U*- 

is  02 ^  that  of  winter  14°.     The  extremes  are  tan ic  garden.   There  are  few  manufacturi-s.  lut 

dd'' and  — 51  ^     The  cold  is  very  severe,  but,  a  prosperous  trade.     The  harbor  has  a  pH^d 

protected  in  their  warm  and  abundant  furs,  the  anch(»rage  ground,  which  however  is  niuch  c\- 

residents  do  uot  feel  it  so  much  as  in  milder  ]>OM.'d.     The  cmnress  .IoM.-phine  was  born  luTi-. 

climates. — The  manufactures  of  St.  Petersburg  SAINT  PlERliE  axi>  MIQl'ELi >N.  a  Fn iit  li 

are  very  extensive  and  valuable.     The  imperial  coh>ny,  conipri>ing   the  islands  of  St.  Pitrr* 

munutactories  of  Cobelin  tapestry,  of  glass,  and  Great  and  Little  Miquehm.  «>tf  the  S.  r(>d>: 

of  ]>orceIain,  an<l  of  articles  of  malachite  and  of  Newfoundland,  and  opposite  the  gulf  uf  N. 

other  [>ri'<'i«>us  stone^,  of  military  hurgical  in-  Lawrence;  area,  100  S4|.  ni.:  pernianeiit  {-o{>. 

strumeiits,  and  i»f  embroideries,  arc^  on  a  large  about   2.000.     It   is  of  great   iniiH>rtanr«  to 

scale,  an<l  con<lut-ted  by  workmen  of  the  high-  France  il<«  a  ti.'^hing  rendezvous.     It>  exports  in 

est  skill.     There  are  alM»  extensive  founderie*  l^o'J  were:  cod!i>h,  r>,322,70«i  francs:  ciidtl*ii 

of  cannon,  an«l  factories  for  the  manufacture  oil,  l,35-\o:i7;  whale  oil,  371.228;  l«tal.  7.74'.*.- 

of  cotton.    >ilk,    niu>lin,   and   woollen   goods,  0:>3francs,othcial  value,  but  the  act iuil\aluewi* 

leather.   I'rinires.  paper.  tobaccc»,  H>ap,  cltM-ks,  ir>,o04,027  francs.    Tlie  imports  were  7.732,015 

jewelry,  iVr.     The  connnene  of  the   city  is  francs,  actual  value.     Capital,  St.  Pierre:  I***!*, 

very  larsre.  though  a  portion  t»f  it  is  brouirht  8o0.     <See  Fisukkies.  vt»l.  vii.  p.  r*27.) 

by  lighters  to  and  fnmi  CronMadt.     In  IH.")5  SAINT  PIERPE,  Cn aki.es  !K(:Nf:F.  CA>Tti, 

there  were   :>7   steam>hips  [)Iung   to   foreign  abbe   de,  a  French  ]ihilantlintpi>t,  iKirn  inar 

f»ort*.     The  ttverau'e  annual  ex  port «;  from  iwril  liarlleur.   in  Noriuan»ly.    Feb.   18,   1C58,  d:td 

to    1850   were    ;J-J7.ooojMK),  and   the    impt.rts  Feb.  13,  1743.     EstabliVhing  him^-lf  in  Pari*. 

$47.<HH>.(M»ii.     S[.  lVter>burj:  was  founded  May  he  was  a<lmitted  into  the  academy,  and  U- 

27,  17o;{.  by  IVter  the  (ireat.     He  lir*it  erected  <anio  tirst  chaplain  t<»  the  duches>  of  OrU.*)! .^. 

a  fortress  on  the  site  i»f  the  pre-ent  citadel;  At  the  congros  of  I'treclit  (Klo^ic  i  oi^it-i^v. 

and  such  were   the   oliritacles  with  whieh  he  the  ideas  of  perpetual  peace  iinbt'diid  in  !«> 

met  in  the  trea<'herous  character  tjf  the  soil,  l*i\ht  iU-  pnix  }nr}UtudU   (3   vols.,    I'lrnhu 

the  climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  Uie  Ioi*a-  1713),   and  which  the  cardinal   I)uboi»  \it\r 
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*-  the  dreams  of  a  good  man.**    For  and  woollen  goods,  tissue?,  and  \tice%  and  its 
the  severitT  with  whick,  nnder  the  regency,  iron  fonnderies  and  copper  and  lead  factories, 
ht  wrote  'against  the  goyemment  of  Loms  employ  in  the  town  and  country  around  about 
XIV^  he  was  expelled   from  the  academy.  125.006  operatives.    According  to  tradition  St. 
Hzs  works  on  panperism,  on  the  means  of  Quentin  preached  and  sutl'ered  martyrdom  here 
\mn  I'l  ji_  litiiration.  on  the  propriety  of  allow-  in  A.  D.  287.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
iBjr  priesis  to  marry,  and  other  important  so-  counts  of  Vermandois  in  the  8th  century,  was 
dal  <^n«cn'  ins.  are  numerous.  claimed  by  the  crown  in  the  12th,  given  to  the 
SAIXT  PIEIRREI  Jacqces  Henbi  Bebnabdin  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1435,  and  reclaimed  by 
M.  a  French  author,  bom  in  Havre,  Jan.  19,  the  crown  in  1477.    It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
1737.  ditrd  in  Eragny,  Jan.  21,  1814.    He  was  iardsunderEmanuelPhilibertofSavoy  in  1557, 
eJscaxed  as  an  engineer,  and  received  a  com-  in  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  but  restored 
aisrion  in  the  French  army,  from  which  he  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Cambrai.    The  man- 
was  dismissed  for  an  act  of  insubordination,  ufacture  of  lawn  was  conmienced  here  in  1579. 
For  ieTcral  years  he  led  a  wandering  life  over  SAINT  SALVADOR.    See  Bahia. 
£iir.-kpe.  remaining  for  four  years  in  the  mill-  SAINT    SflBASTIAN,   a   seaport  city  of 
tirr  service  uf  Russiai,  where  he  endeavored  to  Spain,  capital  of  Guipuzcoa^  situated  on  the  bay 
JMUrtA  the  empress  in  a  scheme  for  the  estab-  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  from  Fuentarrabia;  pop. 
Uiment  in  the  East  of  an  ideal  republic.    Re-  13,000.    It  occupies  a  peninsula,  which  is  in- 
toniiur  t«>  Paris,  he  procured  a  conmiission  as  sulated  at  high  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
sgiaeer  in  3U[auritiu^  with  the  real  purpose  with  walls  and  a  citadel  on  an  eminence  called 
tfcoing  to  3liidagascar  to  fortify  Fort  Dauphin,  Mount  Urgull.    The  harbor  is  small,  but  the 
I  French  ^ttlement.    Disliking  his  associates,  foreign  commerce  is  considerable.     The  city 
k.  Pierre  went  to  Mauritius,  and  finally  re-  has  several  churches  and  convents,  civil  and 
aimed  p«rnniless  to  Paris  in  1771.     By  the  military  hospitals,  and  hand2H>me  public  squares. 
jMivice  of  D'Alembert,  Mile.  Lespinasse,  and  It  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1719,  1794, 
others,  be  prepared  for  publication  a  narrative  and  1808,  and  by  the  British  with  great  loss 
of  has  vuva^re  to  Mauritius:  but  having  been  Aug.  81,  1818,  when  most  of  it  was  burned. 
cfaeaxed  by  his  publisher,  he  renounced  with  SAINT  SIMON,  Clafde  IIekri,  comte  de, 
£flaa«t  the  profession  of  an  author,  kept  aloof  a  French  philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  one 
frcim  the  world,  and  associated  chiefly  with  of  the  first  and  most  important  socialistic  sects, 
BoMseau.     After  the  departure  of  the  latter  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1760,  died  May  19, 1825. 
to  Ermenonville  in  1778,  and  the  withdrawal  The  offspring  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble 
of  a  small  government  stipend,  he  was  obliged  family  of  this  name,  he  entered  the  army  and 
to  snppurt  himself,  and  in  1784  he  produced  was  made  a  caption  when  scarcely  17  years 
kis  £:*fh4  de  la  nature  (3  vols.,  Paris),  which  old.   In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
ttsracted  mnch  attention.      It  was  followed  Bouillu  and  Washington,  was  made  prisoner 
IB  17*^  by  his  celebrated  tale  of  Paul  et  Vir-  with  the  count  de  Grasse  in  1782.  and  on  the 
finie,  sijzr'Sted  by  his  recollections  of  Man-  conclusion  of  peace  retnrned  to  France  and 
rltiuf.     In   1792   he  was  appointed  by  Louis  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  althouirh  but  28 
XVL  keep*er  of  the  jardin  d<M  plantes^  and  in  years  old.     In  1785  he  visited   Ili^Jland.  and 
1794  by  the  convention  professor  of  morals  tried  to  persuade  the  states-general  to  under- 
b  the  normal  S4'JiooI.    Protected  subsequently  take,  in  conjunction  with  France,  an  ex|)edition 
br  Joseph  I>^naparte  and  pensioned  by  the  against  the  British  [>ossessions  in  India ;   he 
enpemr  Naj»i.»lertn.  he  passed  the  last  years  of  then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  proposed,  by 
Lis  life  in  o;isy  circumstances  at  an  elegant  re-  means  of  a  canal,  to  put  Madrid  in  direct  com- 
treit  near  £•^<^>nne,  and  afterward  at  firagny  on  munication  with  the  sea ;  but  in  neither  conn- 
siHr<>lse.    His  works,  beside  those  already  men-  try  did  his  eccentric  plans  succeed.    On  his 
tmed.  are:    Vaux  iTun  $oUtaire  (1789);   La  return  to  France,  finding  the  revolution  in  full 
AnaiUn  I*kduune  (1791):  Ilarmoniea  de  la  blaze,  he  threw  aside  his  aristocratic  surname 
•sfviv  f3  v<*ls..  1796),  which,  like  his  Etudes^  and  aristocratic  opinions,  and  introduced  him- 
it  the  pr> faction  of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a  self  as  plain  citizen  Simon,  alias  Bonhonune. 
utonlist :  Ri^iU  de  nyyage^  an  account  of  his  In    partnership   with    Baron   von   Redem,  a 
;«iniey  to  Ra?^ia :  Emii  $ur  J.  •/".  Rouueau  ;  Prussian,  he  made  enormous  profits  by  buying 
tad  a  few  ihurmentjs  in  poetry  and  prose.    His  and  selling  what  was  then  called  national  prop- 
'•'Sipleie  works  were  published   in  Paris  in  erty,  and  established  a  line  of  public  stages 
j?:i-*2*>.  wi:h  a  notice  of  his  life  and  literary  which  also  became  prosperous;  but  when,  in 
"oton  (12  v'lR  8vo.|.  followed  in  1826  by  his  1797.  he  broke  off  the  partnership,  he  accepted 
'Corres;*^  mile  nee"  in  4  voK  144.00<l  francs  in  specie  as  his  share  of  the  as- 
S-VIXT  (QUENTIN.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  sets.    For  the  next  10  years  he  devoted  himself 
•i#f*rtment  t'f  Ai.*ne.  on  the  river  Somme.  at  solelv  to  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 
*^^  ii«ad  of  the   canal  of  St.  Quentin,  87  m.  knowlediie.  calling  around  him  scientific  men  of 
N.LCn.im  Pdri>,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  all  kinds,  and,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  France 
fiiiwar :  pop.  in  \x'i^.  26.128.    The  cathedral  could  offer  him.  made  a  tour  of  Germany.  Eng- 
-'<me  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France,  land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  looking  for  **  any 
lu  maan£Ktories  of  thread,  of  cotton,  linen,  new  capital  idea"  that  might  have  sprung  up 
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in  tliose  countries.    In  1801  he  had  married  later  hroathcd  his  la^t  in  comparatire 
Mile,  de  Ohampgrand,  the  daughter  of  an  old  amid  his  disciplefi.    (Seo  Esfaxtin.) 
companion  in  arms;  but,  being  satisfied  that,  SAINT  SIMON,  Loris  di  RorYBOY,  dakt,i 
however  meritorious  in  other  respects,  she  was  French  nobleman  celel)rated  for  his  (k t->thumoQi 
intellectually  no  match  for  the '' first  of  men,*'  Jifemoires^  horn  Jan.  16,  1675,  died  March  1 
as  ho  styled  himself,  ho  sought  and  procured  a  1755.    When  scarcely  16  years  uld  he  entered 
divorco  from  his  young  wife,  who  afterward  the  regiment  of  gray  musketeers.  di^tingnisLed 
became  Mme.  de  Bawr,  and  won  a  reputation  himself  on  scYcral  occasions  during  the  war  of 
as  a  novelist.    The  count  (for  he  had  resumed  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  reached  t!ic  rank 
his  name  and  title)  appeared  in  1807  in  the  of  fnestre-de-eamp.    In  1702,  failing  tu  be  ]>ro- 
character  of  a  social  reformer ;  and  his  Intro-  moted  to  a  brigadier-generalshij),  he  rcsigntd 
ductionauxtravaux9cientifiqv^sdu  XlX'sikU  his  commission,  but  continued  at  the  court, 
(2  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  expounded  the  fundamental  and  was  one  of  those  courtiers  wh(»,  heing  in- 
ideas  of  a  system  which  ho  was  doYising  for  the  disposed  to  approve  of  the  king's  i»olit'y  in  aQ 
reorganization  of  the  sciences  and  the  recon-  circumstances,  gathered  around  tlie  duke  of 
struction  of  social  order.    This  system  ho  in-  Burgundy,  and  planned  political  reforms  for  the 
tended  to  follow  up  in  its  Yarious  branches  future.    On  the  death  of  Louis  WW  he  aid«d 
by  the  publication  of  a  "  New  Cyclopaidia,"  the  duko  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  had  for 
and  in  1810  published  his  *^  Preliminary  Dis-  years  been  on  friendly  terms,  to  heize  upon  the 
course'*  to  tliat  great  work.    To  ])rint  this  regency,  and  was  himself  a])pointod  a  member 
pamphlet  he  spent  the  little  that  was  now  left  of  the  regency  council.    In  [K>litical  aiTair»  his 
him  of  the  money  lie  had  formerly  made  by  advice  was  sought  for  by  the  regent,  but  f«!- 
his  enter])ri<e,  and  during  the  two  following  dom    followed.     Under  the  ]>res>ure  of  the 
years  often  had  to  struggle  against  misery  and  financial  difiiculties  botiueathed  by  I.ouis  XIV. 
destitution  ;  more  than  once  ho  was  constrained  to  his  successor,  ho  strongly  urged  u]H»n  tb« 
to  [>awn  his  clothes  to  procure  food,  and  ho  goYcrnmont  the  necessity  either  of  re>(»rtinj:  to 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  a  subordi-  bankruptcy  or  of  summoning  the  stiitis-irc'Dtr&l 
nato  clerkship  in  the  inont  deplete^  at  tho  opposed  John  I^w^s  system,  and  c<  ntempto- 
salary  of  1J)00  francs  a  year.    Being  obliged  ously  shunned  those  monetary  M»eculntiuD>  in 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  this  situation,  some  of  which  so  many  noblemen  shared  at  that  time, 
his  friends  furni>hed  him  with  an  adequate  in-  Ho  was  a  faithful  sufiporter  of  the  alliance  be- 
come, and  he  resumed  tho  propagation  of  his  tween  France  and  Spain,  while   the  rep^nu 
doctrines.   Ilethenniet  with  Augustin  Thierry,  under  tho  influence  of  I)ub<»is.  leaned  towani 
who,  carried    away  by  youthful   enthusiasm,  England;   and  when  in  1721  a  re< t>neiliaxi(^ 
bi'came  his  amanuensis  and  adopted  son ;  and  took  place  between  tho  two  brimclios  ci'  the 
with  the  help  of  the  future  historian,  ho  pro-  house  of  Bourbon,  he  aecejjted  the  yreneh  em- 
duced  lie  hi  rt'orf/artistition  de  la  sttriite  Euro^  bassy  to  Madrid,  and  succeeded  inne^rtitiatisfa 
pieune  (Svo..  Paris,  IfiM),  and  Liudu$trie^  on  double  marriage,  whicli  was  to  bind  them  more 
duiei/MOfift  pnlitiquin^  mornhn  et  philomphiques^  inthnately  together,  but  which  nlterwani  faiK-^. 
dans  Vihti'ret  </<•  tontn  hn  horn nu'«  lie rh  d den  tra-  On  tho  regent's  death  he  lost  all  hi>  iuiluecce. 
tanx  fitihit  tf  ifidtpfftdatitM  (4  \oh,  S\o.,  1817-  and  in  1726  was  directed  not  t**  attend  the 
'Ih').   A  j»art  of  the  latter  jierformance  wiis  en-  court  so  punctually  at  Versailles :  he  thortfrc 
tirely  from  tlie  pen  and  even  bore  the  signature  retired  to  his  estates,  whore  lie  devoted  hi>tiiLe 
of  Augustin  Thierry ;  but  an  estrangement  soon  to  the  com])1etion  of  his  Jfimoirif,  which  wir* 
occurred  between  them,  and  Saint  Simon  sought  begun  in  1604,  and  which  pre.«*ent  the  ro-x 
other  collaborators,  among  whom  were  An-  graphic  picture  ofihe  latter  part  of  Louis  XI Y.'? 
guste  Conite,  Olinde  UtKlriguoz,  Buchoz,  Ba-  reign  and  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleacfi. 
zard,  and  esi>ecially  Knfantin,  who  was  after-  Tho  freedom   vt'  judgment   and   bl>ldIle^s  ef 
ward  the  head  of  the  sort.     Through  them  ho  expression,  the  fire  of  passion   and   ]iungeiit 
was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  Vorfjanisa-  satire,  which  per\'ade  the  wliolo  work,  wunld 
^r»/r(182n),  a  work  for  which  he  was  prose-  have  made   its  publication  dangerous  daring 
cuted  but  a<'<]uitted ;  Ihi  ftyntane  industrial  (S  its  author's  life;  he  c<mse<iuently  onlered  tlitl 
l>arts,  8v«>.,  ls21-'2) ;  (\itechihiue  des  induntri-  his  Mtmoins  should  not  be  given  to  the  public 
eis  (8vo.,  1824):  (Opinions  litthaircs^  philoso-  till  40  years  af^er  his  death.     Tho  govcrnmen: 
phiqnfj*  ft  iiuhiHtritHei  (1825);  and  finally  Ztf  itself   took    g(H)d   care  that   this   prtihibitioo 
nouvmn  Chrintiauii'mf  {>*>\i^.,  1H2.'3).      (See  So-  should  be  observed,  as  on  the  duke's  demi^ 
riALisM.)  AH  these  pul>Ii4'ations  made  but  littlo  it   caused   all   the  maimscripts   to   be  seized. 
im])res>ion.    Not  wiihst:in<]ing  the  devotion  and  and  taken  for  s<ifo  keeping  to  the  arehive^  of 
kindne<<  of  his  di>riples  toward  hini.  the  <*ir-  the    king<lom.     A  few   i)ersons.  as    Voltaire. 
cuiMStaiiee**  «)f  the  piiiloso]»ln.T  wore  far  from  iMic'los,  and  Marmontel,  wore  by  spei  ial  fcvor 
iiMprovinir ;  tlie  yfarl*^2-'J  was  pi-rliaps  the  bit-  allowetl  to  |K*ruse  them;  but  it  A\as  not  till 
terest  oi  his  life,  and  in  a  fit   of  de>pair  ho  17^8  that  a  first  specimen  was  pres^-iited  to  tie 
attempti-d  to  shoot  himself  tliroutrh  the  head,  public  eye  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  wlii«  h  wire  in  !>'.' 
but  he  nierelv  lost  one  evo.     In  this  lie  saw  a  followed  !>v  4  suppleinentarv  volunu  >.     A  new 
providential   dis}»ensation,    returned    with   in-  edition,   with  additions  and  annotatii'UflL  «&s 
crcase<l  zeal  to  the  good  work,  and  two  years  published  by  Souluvie  (Strasbourg,  1791);  bnt 
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ke  the  preTions  ones,  consisted  of  frag-  ferenoe  and  500  feet  deep.  There  was  a  ter- 
onlj.  Charles  X.  having  jiermitted  the  rible  eruption  from  this  volcano  in  1812.  The 
sripts  to  he  returned  to  the  familj,  the  forests  are  very  extensive  and  beaatiful.  The 
mplcte  edition  was  published  by  the  then  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  the  climate 
is  de  Sunt  Simon  (21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  humid,  but  not  unhealthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 
SO).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Cheruel  molasses,  arrowroot,  and  cotton  are  the  prin- 
ts. Svo.,  185&-*9).  Notwithstandins  its  cipal  products.  It  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
tunmar,  incorrect  phraseology,  and  ec-  bus,  and  occupied  for  some  years  by  a  black 
ities  of  style,  this  work  has  taken  a  population  who  were  shipwrecked  from  a  slave 
mong  the  standards  of  French  literature,  ship  on  the  island.  It  was  subsequently  alter- 
>le  e-«say3  upon  it  may  be  found  in  Ste.  nately  in  the  power  of  the  French  and  English, 
3  and  Plancne's  Portraits  litteraires.  An  but  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1763.  Oapi- 
nent  was  published  in  Enghsh  by  Bayle  tal,  Kingstown, 
in  a  vols.,  London,  1857).  SAINT  VINCENT,  Earl  of.    See  Jebvm, 

S^T  Tx\JIMANY,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Loui-    Sm  Jonx.    

yinjr  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  between  SAINT  VITUS'S  DANCE,  or  Chorea,  a 
ndTangipahva  rivers;  area,  about  1,200  disorder  affecting  the  nerves  of  motion,  oc- 
:  pop.  in  1860,  5,406,  of  whom  1,841  curring  usually  in  young  persons  from  the  age 
laves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  partly  of  10  to  20,  and  more  fn^quently  in  females. 
arrens.  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by  languor  and  lasai- 
odiictions  in  1850  were  22,352  bushels  tudo,  slight  dragging  of  one  of  the  limba^  a 
^t  potatoes,  17,849  of  Indian  corn,  97,793  furred  tongue,  general  disorder  of  the  stomach 
rice,  and  41  bales  of  cotton.  There  and  bowels,  occasionally  pain  in  the  occipital 
^  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  14  churches,  portion  of  the  head,  frequently  a  sense  of 
)  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi-  awkwardness  which  leads  the  patient  to  avoid 
rington.  coming  into  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  sud- 
^fT  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Virgin  group  den  muscular  contortions,  apparently  executed 
t  India  islands,  belonging  to  Denmark,  involuntarily.  Gradually  tlie  muscles  cease  to 
£.  from  Porto  Rico ;  area,  24  sq.  m. ;  be  under  the  Aill  control  of  the  will ;  the  head 
1855,  12,560.  The  surface  is  elevated  shakes  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  ex- 
i^h.  highest  in  the  centre.  It  was  former-  citement,  and  the  patient  cannot  control  its 
wooded,  but  the  cutting  oif  of  tlie  wood  motion  except  by  a  violent  and  painful  exer- 
jerted  it  to  frequent  and  severe  droughts,  cise  of  Yolition.  If  he  attempts  to  carry  food 
•il  U  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.  Only  or  drink  to  his  mouth,  the  hand  approaches 
2.500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  part  way  and  then  moves  off  suddenly  in  an- 
and  sugar  cane  are  the  principal  crops,  other  direction.  The  hands  and  foet  will  not 
>en  to  tlie  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  keep  still ;  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  spas- 
>>t  of  goods  for  the  adjacent  islands.  It  modic  action  of  the  muscles;  the  motions  of 
A  by  about  3,000  vessels  annually.  Cap-  the  body  in  walking  are  very  uncertain,  and  one 
larlutte  Amalie.  leg  and  the  opposite  arm  will  seem  paralyzed. 
ST  TIIOM^VS,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  The  articulation  is  impeded  and  painful,  Uie 
,  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  lat.  0'  25'  N.,  temper  variable,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 
'  3'  E. ;  area,  145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  20,000.  sensitive.  Occasionally  the  action  is  more  vio- 
oentre,  the  peak  of  St.  Anna  rises  to  lent.  If  watched  or  noticed,  the  spasmodic 
i^lit  of  7,020  feet.  The  valleys  are  action  is  invariably  aggravated.  The  most 
^itile.  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  frequent  predisposing  causes  are  those  changes 
:hy,  but  the  higher  grounds  of  the  south-  which  take  place  at  tjfie  age  of  puberty.  Among 
rt  are  salubrious,  being  swept  by  fresli  the  exciting  causes  are  fright,  irritation  of  the 
\,  "^lere  arc  largo  numbers  of  domestic  stomach  and  bowels,  improper  diet,  and  dis- 
s ;  and  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  cocoanuts,  ordered  menstruation. — The  treatment  is  gen- 
bark,  sweet  potatoi's,  manioc,  dates,  and  erally  by  tonics  and  antispasmodics.  Iron  in 
ire  produced.  A  Portuguese  bishop  re-  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  cyanide  in  prefer- 
:  the  capital,  St.  Thomas.  The  island  was  ence  to  any  other,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
red  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1471,  by  Vas-  preparations  of  zinc,  the  cohoth  or  black  snake- 
09.  root,  and  the  terebinthinates  have  all  been  re- 
!sT  THOMAS,  CiiRisTiAXS  of.  See  commended.  The  homodopathists  rely  upon 
lANA  OF  St.  Thomas.  agaricus,  arsenicum,  conium,  &c.  Spontaneous 
^  VINCENT,  one  of  the  Windward  recovery  is  perha][)0  as  frequent  as  cure;  but 
»f  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Great  in  this  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse 
,  100  ra.  W.  from  Barbados;  area,  132  on  the  return  of  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
pop.  in  1851,  30,128.  The  surface  is  SAINTE  BEUVE,  Charles  Augustin,  a 
inous,  a  rid^re  of  hij^h  hills  extending  French  critic  and  poet,  born  at  Boulogne-sur- 
1  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  in-  Mor,  Dec.  23, 1804.  He  repaired  to  Paris  when 
!d  by  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  In  scarcely  15  years  old,  completed  the  course  of 
W.  there  is  a  volcano,  the  Souffriere,  study  at  the  Charlemagne  college,  then  applied 
eel  high,  with  a  crater  3  m.  in  circum-  himself  to  medicine,  especially  anatomy,  and 
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was  admitted  as  an  exteme  to  tho  St  Lonia  prcTiouB  contributions  to  the  Rerue  dn  deia 

hospitjil.    About  1825  he  become  connected  iTionc/fx  and  other  periodicals  had  been  gathered 

with  the  (rlobe^  A  leading  literary  newspaper  under  the  following  titles :  Critiques  etportraiU 

under  the  direction  of  his  fonner  professor,  littiraircs  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1832-'9) ;  Portraits  lit- 

Pierre  Dubois.    One  of  liis  first  essays  hero  teraires  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1844) ;  Portraits  Jfjm' 

was  an  enthusiastic  criticism  of  Victor  Hugo's  rnes^  and  Portniiis  contemporains.    "When  tL« 

Odes  tt  ballades,  by  means  of  which  he  becnme  official  Moniteur  was  so  enlarged  as  to  LecoEL« 

acquainted  with  tho  poet  and  a  member  of  a  so-  the  most  important  of  tlie  French  diuly  peritidi- 

ciety  called  the  cenaele^  acknowledging  Hugo  as  culs,  Saintc  lieuve  was  placed  at  the  liead  of  its 

its  guide,  and  the  aim  of  which  was  the  Intro-  critical  literary  dei>artment    His  parti^aIl^hip 

duction  into  French  literature  of  freer  and  more  was  also  rewarded  by  his  appointment  to  tLe 

elevated  principles  than  had  of  late  prevailed,  professorship  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  eolK-gc  of 

In  1828  he  published  a  Tableau  historiqve  et  France;   but  the  students,  unable  to  rvct»niile 

critique  de  ui  poesie  Fran^aise  et  du  thedtre  his  present  Napoleonic  views  with  the  rcpnb!:- 

Francis   au   XVI'   sieele^   in    which,   while  can  principles  ho  had  entertained  when  a  fcUt^v 

trying  to  revive  the  popularity  of  Ronsard,  laborer  of  Annand  Carrel,  hi^^sed  him  frtim  Lii 

lie  expresse<l  some  of  his  views  upon  tho  ren-  chair  on  his  first  ai)pearance,  and  he  did  nut 

oration  of  literature,  which  ho  followed  up  afterward  resume  it.    In  1857  he  was  apjK>lr:t- 

in  his  contributions  to  the  Globe,    In  1829  ho  ed  master  of  conferences  in  the  normal  s<b(K>I, 

appeared  anonymously  as  a  poet  in  his  Vie  et  which  position  ho  still  occupies,  beside  contia- 

poeaies  de  Joseph  Ddorme^  which,  being   an  uing  his  contributions  to  the  i/oniteur, 
attempt  to  break  down  tho  prevalent  formal-        SAINTINE,  the  pseudonyme  of  Joseph  Xi- 

ism  of  French  poetry,  and  containing  beside  vier  Bonifac  e,  a  French  author  und  dramatist, 

many  eccentricities,  was  bitterly  assailed  by  born  in  Paris,  July  10,  1797.    Si»ou  after  fin- 

the  critics  of  tho  classical  school.  Sainte  Beuve  ishing  his  studies,  ho  won  a  prize  from  tLe 

and  his  friends  were  now  styled  the  roman-  Frenchacademy  bya  poem  entitk-d  Zr  2K>iiA<t.r 

tiqucs.    Another  volume  of  poems,  breathing  a  de  Vetude^  and  in  1820  another  by  his  fjiseovn 

more  subdued  and  healthy  spirit,  Les  consola-  sur  Vcnseignemint  mutuel ;  and  in  18;^7  here- 

<i(?/i«.  «p[)eared  in  Morch,  1H30.   Tlie  revolution  ceived  the  Monthyon  nrize  of  3.000  frani-s  for 

of  July  transferred  the  CI  lobe  to  the  Saint  Simon-  his  story  of  Pier  tola  ^  wJiich  has  passed  thruo^h 

ists,  wbo  made  it  the  organ  of  tlieir  doctrines,  20  editions  and  been  translated  into  many  lac- 

to  the  dittusion  of  wbidi  Sainto  Reiive  for  a  guages.     In  182;)  he  published  a  volume  of 

while  contributed,  but  did  not  formally  enlist  in  Pucnies,  odes  it  tjAtres.    Either  alone  or  in  con- 

tiie  sect.     He  soon  connected  himself  with  tho  junction  with  others  he  has  product'd  more 

Kerne  den  dtux  inondts  under  Buloz,  and  with  than  200  dramatic  works,  generally  of  ali;:Li 

the  XatkonaU  conducted  by  his  friend  Annand  character,  all  of  which  have  bevn  brought  t-r.: 

Carrel.     About  the  same  thue  he  was  intro-  under  the  name  of  Xavier ;  whih*  his  roniai:<e* 

duced  to  Lainennais,  whose  inHuenco  over  tho  and  other  writings,  of  ^hich  he  has  been  s\un< 

min<l  of  the  young  jtoct  was  evidenced  by  tho  efjually  prolific  both  in  si'pnrate  pu!tlica(ii'r.& 

publication  of  hi*«  strange  novel,  Volupte  (Hyo,,  and  in  periodicals,  have  appeared  under  thy. 

1834).  which  did  not  prove  iK)pular,  but  was  of  Saintine,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  AmoL^' 

warndv  <liscusscd  in  litcrarv  circles.     In  18.*i7  the  latter  mav  be  mentioned  Jonathan  U  n- 

Sainte  Hcuve,  throngh  Vinct's  intluence,  was  sionnaire  (2  vols.  12mo..  1825).  a  c«>llection  of 

ca]Ie<l  to  Switzerland,  and  delivered  at  Lau-  moral  and  philosophical  stories;    IlUtoirt  en 

Banne  a  series  «)f  lectures  which  became  the  *jnerrcn  d^ Italic  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1820-V>.  formirf 

groundwork  of   his  Ilistoire  de  Port  Royal,  part  of  a  genend  TiHume  of  Fren<  h  military 

About  the  same  time  he  published  a  third  vol-  Iiistory ;  Z<«  inHamorphot^fsdt  la/ttnn,t  »S  \nls 

umo  of  poems,  PtmUiH  aAouf,  of  too  melan-  8vt>.,  1840 r,  Stulf  translated  into  English  ly 

choly  a  tone  for  the  jmblic  taste.     Returning  Anne  T.  Wilbur,  under  the  title  of  "The  S«.»'.i- 

to  France,  he  was  appointed  by  Thiers  to  an  tary  of  Juan  Fernandez,  (jr  the  rta>  Kobin*«'n 

office  in  the  Mazarine  library,  which  enabknl  Crusoe'^  (Ho'^ton,  1851);  and  Lis  tr-ns  reir.ti 

him  to  cnm]»li*te  and  ]>ubli>h  the  first  volume  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1853). 

of  the  IIiMtoire  de  Port  I!ot/al,  the    4th  and        SALA,  (Jeoiioe  ArorsTrs,  a  Brlti-h  author, 

last  v«»lunie  nf  which  did  not  ai»pear  till  185G.  born  in  L<uidon  in  ls27.     He  was  e<lueaied  f»r 

He  was  elected   to   the   French   academy   iu  an  arti>t,  but  abandcmed  that  profo^inn  for  lit* 

1845.     AtUr  tiie  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  ho  eratnre.     Ho  was  (me  of  the  earliest  and  mi^'t 

removed  to  I/u''gt\  IJelu'ium,  where  he  had  been  prolific   of   the   contributr»rs    to    '' Housi-htiM 

ottered  a  proless<irsliip  of  literature  ;  but  when  Words,"  ;md  in  ls5i»  ]mblished  a  poem  entitled 

he  saw  in  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  ^'LaHelle  Alliance,  <»r  Harlequin  (umnI  Hunu>ar 

]M»wer  the  reOstablishment  of  tranquillity,  he  and  >-*  Fielde  of  y"  ('h»th  of  Gold.*'    A  series  ef 

returned  to  Paris  and  became  at  once  a  regular  articles  which   had   aiqk'ared   in  '* Household 

contributor  to  the  ('otiMfitutionml,:i  newspaper  AV<>rd>"  were  reprinte<l  in  1858  under  the  title 

wholly   devi»ted   to   the  Honaparti>t   interest,  of  *' A  J<»urney  dueNorth.  beingXotesof  aRrsi- 

Here  he  weekly  published  articles  which  have  dence  in  Kussia  in  the  Summer  of  iJN.'Jfi."    Two 

Ireeh  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  other  works  first  printed  iu  i»eriodif-als  have 

Causcriis  du  Lundi  {\'6  vols.,  1851-7).     His  been  since  s^'parately  re] >ubliiihed.  viz. :  ** Twice 
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tlie  Clock,  or  Dsj  and  Night  in  London,"  fall j  invoked  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  who 

rhe  Baddington  Peerage,  who  bore  it  and  were  offered  their  freedom  at  a  moderate  ran- 

ore  it,  a  Storj  of  the  Best  and  Worst  So-  som,  several  thousand  of  the  poorer  classes  being 

Mr.  Sala  is  the  editor  of  the  ^'  Temple  exempted  from  payment,  and  many  being  aidea 

I  monthly  periodical  established  in  Lon-  by  the  alms  of  the  conqneror.    Tyre,  however, 

I  1860,  in  which  his  ''  Seven  Sons  of  reenforced  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat^  held  out 

on,*^  an  elaborate  novel,  appeared.  against  him,  and  Saladin,  after  an  unsuceessAal 

ADEN  QLllex.  al-N asses  Salah    ed-  siege  of  the  city,  made  a  disgraceful  retreat  to 

Abu-Modhafeb  Yusef),  saltan  of  Syria  Damascns.    The  third  crasade  (1189)  aroosed 

rypt,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Tecrit  on  the  him  to  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions,  and 

in  1137,  died  in  Damascus,  March  4,  for  two  years  (1189-91)  he  thwarted  every  at- 

He  was  the  son  of  Ayub,  a  Koord  in  tempt  of  the  crusaders  to  retake  Acre.    When 

rvice  of  the  famous  Noureddin,  sov-  the  city  finaUy  capitulated  to  Richard  L  of 

of  Syria,  and  in  1163  accompanied  his  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the 

«heerkook  to  Egypt  as  an  officer  in  the  former,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French 

eistined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shawir,  king  sole  commander  of  the  Christian  hoflt8| 

dmately  to  reduce  the  country  to  the  led  the  crusaders  down  the  coast  to  Ascalon, 

f  Noureddin.    During  8  campaigns  he  his  march  of  100  miles  being,  as  Gibbon  says, 

ed  great  military  capacity,  and,  accord-  ^^a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  11  days." 

Latin  chroniclers,  the  honor  of  knight-  At  the  battle  of  Arsouff,  fought  on  St.  George's 

'as  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of  day,  in  which  the  Moslems  were  routed,  Sala- 

em  for  his  skilful  defence  of  Alexandria  din,  seeing  Richard  fighting  on  foot,  is  said  to 

a  superior  force.    In  1168  Sheerkook,  have  sent  him  his  own  horse  as  a  present, 

reduced  the  country,  became  viceroy  of  Ascalon  having  fidllen,  the  crusaders  in  the 

Idin,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  same  spring  of  1192  advanced  within  a  day^s  march 

s  authority  devolved  upon  Saladin,  who,  of  Jerusalem,  but  were  induced  by  (fissensiona 

ig  by  the  crafty  councils  of  his  fkther,  in  their  own  ranks  to  retreat  when  the  city 

lominal    deference  to    Noureddin,   but  seemed  fairly  within  their  grasp.    Tedious  ne- 

hened  his  own  power  until  he  was  en-  gotiations  followed,  during  which  many  acts 

0  bid  defiance  to  the  sultan.  The  death  of  courtesy  passed  between  the  Christian  king 
ireddin  in  1174  left  him  absolute  master  and  the  sultan,  and  in  1192  a  8  years^  truce 
pt,  with  abundant  resources  to  push  his  was  concluded.  The  incessant  toils  of  the  last 
>a^  designs  in  almost  any  quarter ;  and  few  years  had  however  impaired  the  health  of 

advantage  of  the  disturbances  which  Saladin,  and  he  died  of  a  bilious  fover  after  an 
se<l  Syria,  he  invaded  that  country,  de-  illness  of  12  days.  His  virtues  apd  valor,  have 
in  several  great  battles  the  youthful  heir  been  lauded  by  both  Christians  andMohamme- 
ireddin.  and  within  4  years  made  him-  dans ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  ezag- 
ister  of  southern  Syria  and  a  considera-  gerations  and  inventions  of  the  chroniclers, 
rtion  of  Mesopotamia.  After  devoting  enough  remains  on  record  to  stamp  him  as  the 
;  years  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  com-  superior  in  many  respects  of  most  of  the  Chri»- 
in  1182-'4  the  conquest  of  Syria;  his  tian  princes  with  whom  he  contended, 
r  subdued  the  richest  portions  of  Arabia,  SALAMANCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
the  year  1185  his  empire  extended  from  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Zamora  and  Valla- 
in  Africa  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Yemen  dolid,  E.  by  Avila,  S.  by  Caceres,  and  W.  and 
Arabian  sea  to  the  Taurus,  the  Latin  N.  W.  by  Portugal ;  area,  7,455  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
m  of  Jerusalem  being  alone  independent  in  1857,  263,516.  A  great  part  of  the  suriaoe 
sway.  As  ruler  of  this  vast  empire  he  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  higher 
id  the  title  of  sultan.  The  violation  by  than  the  lino  of  perpetual  snow.  The  drainage 
ebooting  Reginald  de  Chutillon  of  a  truce  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus ; 
ied  in  1185  between  the  Latins  and  the  former  flows  upon  the  N.  W.  boundary 
I,  afforded  the  latter  a  pretext  for  invad-  line,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which 
e  Holy  Land  with  an  army  of  80,000  tlio  Tonnes  is  the  principal.  There  are  sev- 
ind  foot.  Through  rashness  and  incapa-  eral  hot  springs ;  and  the  most  valuable  min- 
the  part  of  the  Christian  leaders,  or,  as  erals  found  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt- 
an insinuated,  the  treachery  of  Raymond,  petre,  and  rock  crystal.  More  than  half  the 
yf  Tripoli  in  Syria,  their  army  was  over-  surface  is  covered  with  forests. — Salamanca 

1  at  the  famous  battle  of  Hittin  (July,  (anc.  Salamantica)^  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
rith  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  GuydeLusig-  the  river  Tormes,  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Madrid; 
ng  of  Jerusalem,  who  fell  into  the  power  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  ancient 
din,  was  treated  with  chivalrio  courtesy ;  walls  washed  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
ginald  de  Chatillon,  his  fellow  captive,  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  27  arches.  The  cathe- 
ecapitated  by  the  sultanas  own  hand,  dral,  begun  in  1613,  is  a  fine  sample  of  the 
Iscalon,  and  other  important  towns  were  florid  Gothic.  There  are  numerous  parish 
y  subdued,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1187,  Jerusa-  churches  and  convents,  the  most  remarkable 
rrendered  to  him  after  a  siege  of  two  of  the  latter  being  the  Dominican  and  Ber- 

The  clemency  of  Saladin  was  succesa-  nardine  convents ;  the  Augustinion   convent 
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oontains  many  scnlptnres  and  paintings,  and  constantly  in  the  water  and  breathe  bye 

the  church  attached  to  it  is  considered  one  of  gills,  which  disappear  with  the  gill  o; 

the  finest  in  Spain.    The  university  of  Sala-  when  the  respiration  becomes  pnlinonii 

luanca  was  founded  about  tlio  close  of  the  12th  anterior  limbs  are  developed  earlier  tl 

century.    In  the  14th  century  it  was  attended  posterior,  tlie  former  having  4  and  the 

by  12,000  students,  but  during  the  16th  it  be-  toes.    From  large  glands  behind  the  e 

gan  to  decline.    Many  of  the  collegiate  build-  on  the  body  is  secreted  a  yellow  mi 

mgs  were  destroyed  by  the  French.   The  whole  abundantly  and  rapidly,  that  it  gave  risi 

number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance  does  popular  belief,  once  extensively  prevale 

not  exceed  300.    Leather,  woollen  goods,  hats,  they  possess  the  power  of  extinguish i 

and  earthenware  are  manufactured.    Saloman-  of  remaining  unharmed  in  fire,  to  trs^t 

ca  was  on  ancient  city  of  the  Vettoncs.    It  was  many  have  been  cruelly  destroy e<l ;  th 

token  by  Uannibol  in  222  B.  0.    Under  the  secretion  seems  to  be  i)oisonous  to  sonu 

Romans  it  was  made  a  military  station,  and  the  lower  animals,  and  has  caused  th«:ir  b 

remains  of  a  road  made  by  them  and  some  even  their  touch  to  be  regarded  as  ven 

monuments  are  still  extant.    It  was  captured  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  rarely  • 

and  ravaged  by  the  Moors,  who  were  finally  ing  6^  inches  in  total  length,    tkyme 

expelled  from  it  in  1095.    From  1484  to  1486  tritons  are  essentially  terrestrial  in  their 

Columbus  was  lodged  in  the  Dominican  con-  — ^Among  the  North  American  si>erie8 

vent,  and  tlie  monks  supiK>rted  his  scheme  of  mentioned  the  salmon-colored  salaman 

discovery  after  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  talmonea,  Storer ;  ^nus  psewJotriton,  T> 

university.    The  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  about  6^  inches  long,  yellowish  brown 

the  French  were  defeated  by  "Wellington,  July  with  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  t 

22,  1812,  took  place  4  m.  S.  £.  of  the  city.  legs  salmon-colored;  up]>er  parts  andMd 

SALAMANDER,  the  popular  name  of  most  irregular  grayish  markings,  and  lowei 

of  the  batrachian  reptiles  with  persistent  tail  white.     It  has  been  found  from  Vem 

(urodi'Ia)y  and  which  lose  the  gills  in  the  adult  South  Carolina  in  mountainous  and  m 

condition  rcaducibranchiates).    The  family  of  gions ;  it  thrives  well  in  confinenu-nt. ; 

amphiumida  has  been  noticed  under  ME^'o-  voraciously  on  flies  and  other  insect *".  T 

POMA.  The  family  sa/amanJrjV/ce  has  been  divid-  spotted  salamander  («9.  rf/&ra,  Daudio ; 

ed  into  two  groups,  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  hcr^  Tsch.)  is  4  to  6  inches  long,  red  alK>i 

of  which  the  former  will  be  described  under  many  smsJl  black  points,  sides  red  and  at 

Tiirrox.    Schneider  reunited  tlie  water  and  land  orange  red,  both  unspotted ;  it  is  a  ver 

salamanders  into  a  single  genus  salamandroy  mon  species  nnder  rocks  and  fallen  tre 

comprising  the  genera  salamandra  and  triton  i>reys    on    insects ;    it    inhabits  the  li 

ofLaurenti.   Mr.  haird  (in  the  ^' Journal  of  the  states  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida: 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences/'  vol.  i.,  Phihidel-  handsome  species,  and  the  same  us  the  ^' 

phia,  1850)  makes  no  generic  distinction  be-  lata  (Green).     In  tliese  8i>ecies  the  1 

tween    the    acjuatic    and    terrestrial    species,  very  short,  and  the  tail  is  equal  to  or  lei 

though  ho  subdivides  Mhimandra  into  several  the  body.     The   blue-spotti'<l  s:daiuan< 

genera  established  by  Knfines4]ue,  Tschudi,  and  glutinosa^  Green ;  phthoilon^  Tsch.)  is  i 

others.    The  division  into  groui)s  according  to  inches  long,  bluish  black  above,  witi 

general  habitat  will  be  retained  here,  as  fucili-  wliite  spots  on  back  and  tail  and  larg 

tating  description,  and  the  species  now  noticed  of  the  same  color  on  the  tlanks;    the 

will  bo  those  which  belong  to  the  old  genus  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bmly. 

9alamandraiJuVL\XTciii\),    In  this  group  the  body  a  common  species  from  Mossachusittji 

is  liau-d-like,  the  limbs  4,  the  maxillary  and  gulf  of  Mexico,  living  in  preference  nude 

palate   bones  with  minute  teeth,  tlio  tongue  trees;  the  specitic  name  was  derived  fi 

more  or  less  pediculated  and  free ;  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  glutinous  mutter  si 

Btemum,  the  ribs  are  rudimentary,  and  the  given  otF  from  the  skin.    The  rcd-backi 

I»elvis  is  suspended  by  ligaments ;  there  are  in  mander  {S,  erythronota^  Green;  of  iL 

the  adults  neither  gills  nor  gill  openings,  and  genus  of  Tschudi)  is  about  •]  inches  Ion 

the  lungs  are  well  devehiped;   the  eyes  are  a  reildihh  brown  band  from  the  snt»ul 

pr4»minent,  und  furnished  with   lids;  the  skin  end  of  tail,  sides  yellowish  Inrown,  and  a1 

is  without    scales,  and  htun    numerous  warty  whitish;  toil  shorter  than  the  body,  ac 

glands  which  secrete  an  acrid  vis^'id  fluid ;  the  rated  with  great  facility  by  the  animi 

tail  is  generally  cylindrical.    They  live  on  land  seized  by  it,  a  faculty  common  to  man; 

in  tlie  adult  state,  and  are  found  in  the  water  family.     It  is  a  very  handi^ome  and  c 

only  during  tlie   breeding  season ;   they  fre-  si>ecics,  very  agile,  found  under  stone-  ai 

quent  <lamp  places,  and  are  found  only  in  the  trees  with  snails  (helix)  from  the  Lake  S 

northern    hemisphere,   in  Kurope,  and  espe-  copi>er  region  to  Pennsylvania;  the  ej 

ciidly  in  North  Americiu    The  young,  instead  de]K)sited  in  packets  under  damp  stono 

of  being  wholly  develoi>ed  in   the  water,  in  painted  salamander  {S,  pirta^  Ilarlan: 

8<ime  are  retained  so  long  within  the  oviduct  tjnathus  fuirus,  Haird)  is  about  4  inchc 

that  they  are  born  alive,  having  undergone  a  dusky  above,  tinged  with  purple  und  i 

portion  of  their  metamorphosis ;  the  larv»  live  with  2  series  of  elongateo,  quadranga 
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od  a  red  mesial  line  on  tail ;  lower  parts  of  7  or  8  inches ;  it  is  viviparons,  bringing  forth 

snd'Salt  gray  with  a  purplish  tinge.    It  20  to  80  young  at  a  birth. 

from  northern  New  York  to  the  Oaro-  SALAMIS  (now  Koluri)^  an  island  of  Greece, 

tie  eggs  are  wrapped  rodnd  the  body  of  in  the  gulf  of  JEgina,  of  very  irregular  form, 

ale,  which  remains  in  a  damp  place  nn-  lying  near  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated 

are  hatched.    The  striped  salamander  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  10  m.  W.  of  Athens; 

\eatn^  Green ;  tpelerpes,  Raf.)  is  about  4  greatest  length  about  10  m.,  average  width 

lon^,  above  brownish  yellow  with  a  about  3  m. ;  area,  about  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000. 

itenl  line,  and  yellow  below ;  anterior  One  small  stream  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  8. 

?ry  small  and  delicate,  and  the  tail  long  W.  coast.    The  chief  modem  city  is  Koluri,  sit- 

Qder ;  it  is  found  from  northern  New  noted  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  at  the  head 

Georgia.    The  long-tailed  salamander  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    The  island  is 

iratiday  Green)  is  about  6  inches  long,  hilly,  but  grows  some  olives,  vines,  and  cotton. 

ii  the  tail  is  more  than  i ;  the  body  is  On  the  E.  shore  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  an- 

ellow  above  with  numerous  small  ir-  cient  city  of  Salamis. — ^The  island  was  in  the 

black  spots,  tail  with  transverse  black  time  of  Pisistratus  a  subject  of  dispute  between 

ind  lower  parts  yellowish  white ;  its  Attica  and  Megaris,  and  finally  became  one  of 

re  more  aquatic  than  in  most  land  sala-  the  Attic  demi.    It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 

< ;  it  is  found  from  northern  New  York  place  of  Solon  and  Euripides,  but  most  of  oil  for 

iicky.    The  symmetrical  salamander  {S,  the  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 

■iV/i,  Harlan ;  notophthalmus  minmtus^  under  Themistocles  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in 

about  4  inches  long,  brownish  red  480  B.  0.    (See  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  448.)    Sev- 

rith  a  row  of  symmetrically  arranged  eral  times  in  modem  wars  the  inhabitants  of 

d    spots    on  each  side ;    lower  parts  Attica  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Sal- 

with  black  dots ;  tail  longer  than  the  amis. — Salamis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 

d  compressed ;  skin  rough.    It  is  found  city  of  Cyprus,   the  most  important  in  that 

line  to  Florida ;  in  young  specimens  the  island, 

ack  is  covered  with  minute  black  dots,  SAL  AMMONIAC    See  Ammonia. 

sides  ha\'e  fewer  spots.    The  violet  SALAYER  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the 

der  {S,  9Hhtiolacect^  Bart. ;  ambyst&ma,  Indian  archipelago,  of  which  the  principal  is 

is  about  6  inches  long,  body  and  tail  the  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer  island,  separated 

Ini-^h  black  with  a  row  of  round  or  oval  from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Celebes  by  the 

ijiots  on  each  side,  the  under  surface  of  strait  of  Salayer,  13  m.  wide,  and  forming  part 

le  color  tinged  with  purple;  it  passes  of  tiie  Dutch  province  of  Macassar;  lat.  of  N. 

its  time  in  moist  places,  and  is  found  point  6**  47'  8.,  long.  120**  28'  E. ;   extreme 

[oine  to  South  Carolina.    The  banded  length  80  m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 

der  {S,/asciata,  Green;  the  5.  opa^ui  SALDANHA  OLIVEIRA  E  DAUN,  Jolo 

renliorst)  is  about  5  inches  long,  pale  Carlos,  duke  of,  a  Portuguese  statesman  and 

►red  above,  with  irregular  transverse  general,  born  at  Arinhaga  in  1780.    He  is  the 

>liick  blotches  on  the  back  and  bars  on  grandson  of  the  celebrated  maniuis  of  Pombal, 

;  lower  parts  purplish  blue;  it  is  found  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  member  of  the 

issachusetts  to  Georgia.    In  the  species  council  of  administration  for  the  colonies.  When 

ig  to  the  last  two  genera  of  Rafinesque  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  he  remained  in 

tiudi,  there  are  no  sphenoidal  teeth,  and  Portugal,   and    offered   no  resistance  to  the 

lus  and  tarsus  are  ossifled  in  the  adults,  French  rule.    In  1810  he  was  sent  to  England 

tongue  rudimentary  in  the  fvmer  and  as  a  prisoner,  and  after  a  short  residence  there 

d  fleshy  in  the  latter ;  in  the  other  sub-  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  in  the  army, 

sphenoidal  teeth  are  sometimes  present,  and  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity, 

tongue  is  generally  protractile.     Other  Having  returned  to  Portugal,  he  was  in  1826 

and  several  other  species  of  American  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  John 

ders.  are  described  by  Mr.  Baird  in  the  VI.,  after  whose  death  in  1826  he  became  gov- 

lentioned  jonmal,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Pacific  emor  of  Oporto,  and  under  the  constitution  of 

report-*,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican  Dom  Pedro  minister  of  war,  and  ofi^ectuaUy 

•y  survey.    They  are  all  not  only  harm-  repressed  the  Miguelist  disturbances  in  Al- 

mals,  offering  no  resistance  when  cap-  garva  and  in  the  N.  of  Portugal.    On  the 

•nt  are  positively  beneficial  to  man  from  cliange  of  the  cabinet,  June  9, 1827,  he  retained 

It  numbers  of  noxious  insects  and  larvro  his  portfolio ;  but  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 

;hey  devour. — The  common  salamander  remove  two  suspected  members  of  the  regency, 

pe  (5.  maeulata^  Merrem)  is  block  with  he  resigned  5  days  after,  and  retired  to  Eng- 

•  less  large  yellow  spots.    The  whitish  land.    Dom    Miguel    having  usuri)ed  power, 

oded  by  this  species  has  given  rise  to  Saldanha  returned  to  Oporto,  put  himself  at 

x>sed  fire-resisting  and  poisonous  quali-  the  head  of  a  liberal  movement,  raised  a  small 

le  genus.    It  is  found  in  central  Europe,  army,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive 

the  mountainous  parts  of  S.  Europe,  in  battle.    His  troops  however  abandoning  him, 

d  moist  places,  and  fee<ls  on  insects,  he  escaped  again  to  England,  whence  he  went 

and  small  moUusks ;  it  attains  a  length  to  France.    In  1682  Dom  Pedro  collected  some 
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forces  in  France  and  landed  in  Portngal  with  withstanding  earnert  bo  gircn,  withoot  foil 
Saldanha.   whom   he    iiia<Io    coniinandant  of  payment,  unless  it  is  an  expri->8  condition «( 
Oi>orto,  and  siibscqiiontly  mnrshtJ  and  general-  the  sale.    If  he  does  not  come,  in  a  rfa£onAl4c 
issimo.     Aided  by  the  duke   of  Terceira,  he  time  after  request,  and  ]iay  for  und  take  the 
broke  the  linos  of  the  Mi^ut'lists  before  Li>bon,  goods,  the  contract  may  be  disi^^olved  by  the 
defeated  them  in  several  battles,  and  finally  t>eller,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  jhU  tlie  }r««ds 
tenniuated  the  war  by  taking  the  capital,  and  to  another  person.      Where,  however,  exf'rt^ 
compelling  the  capitulation  of  l)om  Miguel  at  tenns  are  agreed  upon  whvreby  the  4lv!i\ery  ir 
Evora.     In  1834  he  attached  himself  to  the  op-  the  payment  is  postinmed  to  a  future  timv.  thr 
position,  but  in  1835  received  from  Dom  Pedro  sale  is  in  this  case  complete,  and  the  pn>j*nT 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war  and  the  presi-  in  the  chattel  passes  immediately  to  the  buyer, 
deney  of  the  council ;  but  owing  to  quarrels  The  thing  sold  must  bo  in  actual  cxi**tenf«  it 
with  his  colleagues,  and  want  of  support  in  the  the  time  of  the  sale,  otherwise  the  s;de  will  le 
chamber,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  same  invalid.    If  one  man  sell  to  another  a  hori«, 
year.     He  then  went  into  the  opposition,  but  and  the  horse  be  dead,  or  if  he  sell  a  hou^^tr 
in  the  revolution  of  Sept.  1836,  ho  sided  with  other  prt)perty  whieh  has  bc-en  destmytd  by 
the  conservatives,  and  intrigued  for  the  over-  fire,  both  i)arties  being  ignorant  i»f  the  tail  be 
throw  of  the  revolutionary  government. — Fail-  fore  sale,  it  is  invidid.    If  a  part  i»nly  of  tht 
ing  in  this,  he  went  into  exile,  and  remained  subject  matter  be  non-existent  or  di^tixiycd. 
abroad  for  10  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  and  the  remainder  is  capable  of  tran>fer  orde- 
the  queen   in   1840,   and   formed  a  ministry  livery,  the  buyer  has  the  liberty,  at  hb  optioo. 
which  by  the  aid  of  foreign  jiowers  maintained  either  to  rescind  or  enforce  the  contract  a&  to 
itself  again^t  the  revolutionists  of  184G-*7.     In  such  remainder.    A  mere  contingent  f>owit>iIiKT 
1849,  however,  it  was  overthrown,  and  Costa-  not  coupled  with  an  interest,  as  :J1  the  wnd 
Cabral   became  a  second  time  virtual  dicta-  one  shall  ever  have,  or  any  Mmilar  indtfinife 
tor,  and   otlered  him  a  place  in  the  ministry,  future  i)OSM.'ssion,  is  not  a  subject  of  >dk-:  bot 
whi«'h  he  refused,  and  went  again  into  the  op-  if  rights  are  vested  and  distinctly  ( unnettcd 
jKisition;  aiid  in  1851  hesu<'ceededinetrecting  a  with  interest  or  property,  they  niay  be  mJI 
new  revolution,  which  once  more  i>laced  him  The  price  to  be  ]>aid  must  bo  a>cert:iineil  and 
in  ])ower.     The  accession  of  the  new  king  I)om  certain,  or  so  referred  to  a  definite  stuiiibrd 
Pedro  II.  in  1850  occasioned  his  downfall.     Ho  that  it  maybe  made  certain;  and  thethiusMiU 
then  resigned  his  place  as  coniinnnder-in-chief  must  also  be  siKH'ilic  or  capable  i*i  a  rertAin 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  place  himself  anew  at  identificaticm.     AVhen  made  by  letter,  the  con- 
the  hea<l  of  the  oppoMtion.  tract  is  com]dete  as  soon  as  a  distinct  propo- 
SALK.  in  law.  a  contract  between  parties  to  sition  contained  in  it  is  accepted  /•«'/. a  ^n«/^  by 
give  and  tran>ier  rights  of  property  for  money,  letter  written  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
which  the  buyi.T  jiays  or  jiromises  to  ]>ay  to  the  maiU>d  before  the  acceptor  receives  infumiatiuD 
Bi'ller  forthe  thinjr  bought  and  sold.    The  word  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  olTer.     If  the  thinz  v 
is4itten  ai>plied  inditVerently  to  the  transfer,  for  sold  for  cash,  the   vendor  is  cntiiKd  to  hujd 
a  con>i«leraiion,  of  both  real  and  i>ersi)nal  prop-  possc^ssion  of  it  imtil  he  receives  hi>  pay.    He 
erty  ;  but  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense  it  cannot  sue  for  the  price  until  the  g«>iHis  are  de- 
applies  only  to  that  of  per>onal  proi)erty,  the  livered  or  tendered;  but  if  they  are  aicidentallT 
transter  of  real  property  pa>sinj;  under  the  de-  destroyed  while  thus   in   his   po-.-e>won.  afid 
nomination  of  a  grant  or  conveyance.     The  without  any  fanlt  or  careles«•ne^s  on  hisptft, 
ditVerence  between  a  sale  and  an  exchange  is  he  nmy  then  sue  for  the  price.     If  the  pri«ti* 
that  in  the  farmer  the  price  i<i  paid  in  money,  mA  paid^  whether  the  goods  are  sold  for  ttAi 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  paid  in  goods  by  way  or  on  credit,  and  they  remain  in  tlu-  hand*  cf 
of  barter.     Three  things  are  nece>sary  to  con-  the  seller,  he  has  a  lien  on  them  f**T  the  pri«-e. 
Btitute  a  valid  sale  at  common  law,  viz.:  the  This  lien  is  destroyed  by  either  actual  or  i***- 
thing  to  be  M»ld.  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  structive  delivery  of  the  go^nU:  aijd  if  he  take* 
the  a;rret'ment  or  consi'Ut  of  the  contr.icting  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promi>Hiry  note  u.«»eti:* 
parties  that  the  property  in  the  subject  matter  rity  for  the  price,  he  also  lo>es  Li*  Tun.    AStvT 
should  pa«-  frniii  the  vendor  U*  the  vendee,  for  a  side  of  i>erM>nid  property  and  a  lair  and  al»M>- 
tlie  Mipiilated   price  given  or  promised  to  be  lute  delivery  to  the  purchasi*r  per>oi:aily.  the 
given  by  the  \endee.     If  there  is  no  evidence  Si'ller  cannot  reclaim  <»r  retjike  i  i»-si->5ion  ».f 
that  thr  >aK-  i-i  on  credit,  and,  atlter  the  bargain  the  proi»erty  (upon  the  ground  of  a  Hen)  I'ecatui^ 
is  made,  the  \endii-  leaves  without  paying,  it  the  consideration  which  wasto  have  1»oen  git  ir. 
]*t  held  to  l>c  a  breacii  of  the  contract  on  his  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  has  not  liei-n  I>aid. 
part,   and   the  vendor  may   if  he  chooses  re-  even  though  the  purchaser  shortly  after  l-c- 
s<*ind  the  sale.     But   the  actual  delivery  of  a  ci»mes  insolvent  :    fiT   the   SidKr*s    lien  being 
chattel.  an«l  the  acceptance  of  earnest  or  jiart  once  lost  or  waived  by  the  delixery.  it  cacno: 
paynxnt  by  the  seller,  is  evidence  of  an  implied  reattach. — A  sale  without  delivery  L-i  not  valid, 
lurrienieiii  l»etwe«n  them  that  something  is  lel\  in  general,  against  a  third  i»ers«ih  who  buy^ 
tiibedune  in  futun-.jind  the  leiral  presimipthm  wuhout  notice;  and  if  the  good>  are  scdd  by 
of   immediate   payment   is  thereby   rebutted,  the  vendor  to  two  dilfereut  and  innocent  {mt- 
The  buyer  however  cannot  tuku  the  goods,  not-  ties,  by  transfers  equally  valid,  he  who  £t>: 
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s    poseemion  of  the   goods  will   hold  garded  as  a  condition  preoedent.    It  is  also  a 
But  as  between  the  seller  and  the  pur-  condition  precedent  where  some  act  remains  to 
.  delivery  Is  not  nece3:«ary  to  complete  be  done,  snch  as  weighing  or  measuring;  and 
rgain :  and  a  bonajlJe  sale  without  any  if  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  the  in- 
7-.  thoagh  it  passes  the  property  as  be-  tention  of  the  parties  to  make  an  absolute  and 
the^.  yet  leaves  the  goods  liable  to  be  complete  sale,  the  property  does  not  pass  whoUv 
as  the  property  of  the  vendor  by  his  to  the  buyer  until  such  condition  is  performed. 
>r^.     Formerly,  when  a  sale  was  made  Where  there  is  a  condition  precedent  which  is 
le  so'As  remained  in  the  posi^ssion  of  not  performed,  but  the  goods  are  neverthelesB 
lU-r.  this  gave  rise  to  an  absolute  infer-  delivered  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
1  l:sw  of  fraud.    A  completed  sale  with-  be,  the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  purchaser 
inj^  f.if  possession  still  raises  not  only  a  on  such  a  delivery  until  he  performs,  the  condi- 
aj-tivin.  but  a  very  strong  presumption  of  tion,  or  the  seUer  waives  it ;  and  the  right 
tut  ihe  old  rule  is  somewhat  mod-  continues  in  the  seller  even  against  those  crod- 
md  the  question  of  fraud  is  generally  itors  of  the  buyer  who  were  creditors  previom 
ertrd  one  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine,  to  his  purchasing  and  receiving  the  goods,  but 
t!ic:kl  delivery  will  in  many  cases  be  suffi-  not  as  against  creditors  who  became  so  after* 
»nd  e  {uivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  actual  ward,  and  who  may  have  given  him  credit  on 
-y.     The  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware-  the  strength  of  his  actual  possession  of  and 
in  wiiich  the  goods  sold  are  deposited ;  supposed  right  to  the  goods.    If  the  buyer  neg- 
isrVrrinj  them  in  the  warehouseman's  or  lects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  condition 
njer*s  books  to  the  name  of  the  buyer;  precedent,  and  the  goods  are  therefore  not  de- 
dt.-!ivery  of  a  part  as  representative  or  livered,  the  seller  may,  after  due  delay  and 
Instdliiiont  of  the  whole,  is  a  delivery  precautions,  resell  them,  and  hold  the  buyer 
rat  t'l  transfer  the  property.     When  the  responsible  for  any  deficiency  in  the  price.    In 
?4>M  are  of  such  a  nature  or  in  such  a  all  of  these  cases  the  property  in  the  thing  sold 
i3n  that  a  personal  possession  of  them  is  passes  to  the  buyer  by  the  fact  of  sale,  but  he 
?ticat>le  or  inconvenient,  the  simple  sale  holds  it  subject  to  the  lien  or  other  reserved 
\  asrreenient  of  the  parties  will  pass  the  right  of  the  seller.    Another  class  of  valid  salee 
ty  t  >  the  purchaser  without  actual  de-  on  condition  are  those  known  as  "  contracts  of 
If  no  particular  time  is  appointed  by  sale  or  return,"  where  possession  of  the  goods 
rms  of  the  contract  for  delivery  or  pay-  is  given  to  the  purchaser  with  the  privilege 
the-^t:  mast  be  made  within  a  reasonable  of  keeping  them  or  returning  them  within  a 
and  tiie  seller  is  bound  to  keep  the  things  specified  time.    If  he  returns  them  within  this 
ntU  t':me  o(  delivery  with  ordinary  care  time,  the  contract  is  rescinded;  but  otherwise 
Nxl  f;i'i:h.  and  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  the  salebecomes  absolute  and  complete.    When 
[  they  be  injured  or  destroyed.    If  the  goods  are  sold  at  auction,  the  conditions  of 
^t  is  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  the  sale  made  known  to  the  buyer  by  the  advertise- 
i  or  :iny  other  particular  place,  and  this  ment,  or  communicated  by  the  auctioneer  at  the 
d<*:io.  the  seller  is  liable  even  thou;rh  time  of  sale,  bind  both  parties,  and  regulate  the 
I  delivery  becomes  Impo-isiMo,  unless  it  transfer  and  possession  of  the  property.    When 
es  ^t  i!ir<.»uirh  the  act  or  fonlt  of  tlie  pur-  goods  which  are  only  a  numerical  proportion  of 
.     If  the  ^'.^O'ls  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  an  entire  bulk  are  sold,  no  property  passes  and 
iser.  hut  no  pla>^e  of  delivery  is  named,  the  sale  is  incomplete  until  such  part  has  been 
Ti9i  We  sent  to  him  wherever  he  may  separated  and  set  apart  from  the  remainder  and 
a  t»  }-:\  or  to  his  house  or  place  of  busi-  actually  delivered. — ^The  seller  of  goods  hasnot 
mle-?^  I  hey  were  boujrht  to  be  used  for  only  a  lien  upon  them  for  the  price  while  they 
art !•  liar  puqKise.  or  at  any  particular  remain  in  his  possession,  but  he  may,  in  the 
"When  a  time  and  |»lace  are  expressed  event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
oon:ra«t  «»f  sale,  tlie  buyer  must  receive  purchaser,  after  he  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
ly  f  >r  them  then  and  tliere,  and  also  pay  sion  of  them,  and  while  they  arc  in  transitu  on 
.*or.a'oi«^  oharjres  for  keeping  at\er  the  sale  their  way  to  the  purchaser,  retake  them,  the 
fore  deli Vi^-ry.     If  the  poods  are  sold  on  price  being  unpaid.     (See  Stoppage  nf  Tbajt- 
triev  must  be  delivered  without  pay-  situ.)    If  a  sale  be  merely  colorable,  and  intend- 
but  if  the  purchaser  should  become  in-  ed  to  cover  a  usurious  transaction,  no  property 
t  l»ef"re  fl'.-livery,  the  seller  may  demand  in  the  goods  will  pass  thereby  to  the  purchaser. 
y  and  refuse  to  deliver  without. — When-  So  a  sale  of  goods  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
in  a  CiUtra't  of  sale,  it  is  agreed  that  or  defraud  a  creditor,  is  utterly  void  as  against 
•arti'Vilar  act  shall  be  done  in  relation  to  the  creditor,  even  if  the  purchaser  pays  full 
in::  -'Id,  by  either  party,  &<  that   the  value  for  them,  unless  the  purchaser  was  igno- 
^hoil  be  delivered  on  a  j>urticular  day.  or  rant  of  the  fraud  and  purchased  them  in  good 
iie-r.  i.r  that  a  promi?3i>ry  note  shall  be  laith,  as  well  as  for  a  good  consideration.     But 
tl.i^  m:ikes  a  conditional  sale.     In  every  surh  a  transfer  would  be  good  as  between  the 
here  n-i  other  express  agreement  is  ma<le,  parties  thereto,  or  between  either  party  and 
i*  an  implied  condition  that  the  price  a  stranger,  not  a  creditor. — Contracts  of  sale 
te  paid  before  delivery ;  and  this  is  re-  having  an  immoral  or  illegal  object  in  view  are 
TOL.  xrv. — 19 
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void  at  common  law.    Trading  with  an  enem  j  was  one  of  the  foondera  of  a  aociely  f 

is  prohibited  by  the  common  law  and  by  the  enconragement  of  learning  established  in 

law  of  nations,  and  of  course  contracts  with  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '*  Universi 

them  for  the  purchase  or  sule  of  goods  cannot  tory,"  edited  by  Swinton  and  others,  and 

be  enforced.  Neither  can  a  contract  for  the  sale  for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  and  parts 

of  goods  entered  into  in  contravention  of  a  ental  history.    Ho  was  also  one  of  the  ■ 

statutory  provision,  whether  the  prohibition  be  of  the  '*  General  Dictionary^'  (10  vols,  full* 

express  or  implied  from  the  iniposition  of  a  don,  1734),  and  probably  had  a  great  si 

penalty,  be  enforced  by  action.    The  obtaining  the  translation  of  the  work  of  Bayle,  w! 

goods  upon  false  pretences,  under  color  of  pur-  incorporated  in  the  dictionary.   By  far  th 

chasing  them,  does  not  change  the  property ;  important  of  his  works,  and  the  one  by 

bnt  it  has  been  held  that  a  bona  fidt  puitshaser  he  is  now  remembered,  is  the  translation 

of  goods  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from  a  Koran  into  English  from  the  original  i 

person  who  obtained  them  from  the  owner  by  'ivith  notes  and  comments  from  the  m< 

iUse  pretences,  amounting  even  to  a  felony,  proved  commentators  (4to.,  London,  173^ 

will  hold  tliem  against  tlie  first  seller,  if  he  this  version  there  were  prefixed  dissertati 

(the  first  seller)  voluntarily  parted  with  the  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 

poasession  and  intended  to  part  with  the  title.  Christians,  and  Arabs  at  the  time  of  the  c 

The  sale  will  never  be  valid  in  favor  of  the  pur-  of  Mohammed,  on  the  leading  sects  amo 

chaser  where  he  obtains  the  goods  by  fraud  Mohammedans,  and  on  other  subjects, 

practised  upon  the  seller  under  color  of  a  pur-  translation  is  executed  with  fidelity.    Nc 

chase,  whether  on  credit  or  otherwise.    Tims,  if  after  the  death  of  Sale,  a  catalogue  of  h 

aninfimtfraudulently  represents  huuselfto  be  of  ental  manuscripts  was  published,  whid 

ftill  age,  and  by  such  false  representation  sue-  tained  valuable  articles  in  Arabic,  Persia 

oeeds  in  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  the  sole  will  Turkish  literature.    They  were  pnrchas 

be  Yoid,  and  the  seller  may  reclaim  the  goods  the  Kodclifie  library  at  Oxford, 

from  the  buyer,  or  from  any  one  who  has  not  8 AT. KM,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  New  Jersey,  b 

bought  the  goods  of  the  buyer  for  value,  and  ed  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  draio 

in  ignorance  of  the  fraud.    If  a  person  steals  8alem,  AllowayX  and  other  creeks ;  arc 

goods  and  sells  them,  the  ])ropcrty  is  not  there-  stj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,458.    The  i^uH 

by  changed,  but  remains  in  the  rightful  owner,  level  and  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  loam, 

who  may  reclaim  them  wherever  they  may  be  productions  in  1850  were  825,622  bush 

fonnd.    In  England  there  is  an  exception  to  Indian  com,  178,671  of  wheat,  226,918  o 

this  rule,  which  is  where  the  goods  ore  sold  by  190,745  of  potatoes,  27,882  tons  of  ha: 

the  wrongful  possessor  in  market  overt,  in  which  899,097  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  12 

case  the  sale  is  binding  upon  the  true  owner,  and  and  16  saw  mills,  2  newspapers^  41  chv 

the  purchaser  obtains  a  good  title.    But  in  this  and  8,263  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

country  no  sale  of  goods  by  the  wrongful  pos-  abounds,  and  iron  ore  is  found.     A  cans 

aeosor  is  valid.    (For  sale  with  warranty,  see  long  connects  8alem  creek  with  the  Del 

Warranty.)    A  conjectural  estimate  of  tlie  Capital,  8alem. 

value  is  not  a  misrepresentation  which  might  SALEM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one 

avoid  the  sale;  und  concealment,  to  be  fraudn-  sliire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated 

lent  and  material,  must  be  a  concealment  of  cipally  on  a  tongue  of  land  lying  betwe< 

something  which  the  party  was  bound  to  dis-  friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  called  North  and 

dose.    A  seller  is  unquestionably  liable  to  on  rivers,  14  m.  N.  by  £.  from  Boston,  with 

action  for  deceit  if  ho  fraudulently  represents  it  is  connected  by  the  eastern  railntad ;  1 

the  quality  of  the  thing  sold  to  be  other  than  81'  18"  N.,  long.  70'  63'  63"  W. ;  pop.  is 

it  is,  in  some  particulars  which  the  buyer  has  22,252.    The  city  occupies  the  whole  p« 

not  e<iuttl  means  with  himself  of   knowing;  la,  which  is  about  2  m.  long  and  |  m. 

and  he  is  if  he  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  A  smaller  i>eninsula  called  the  Neek  is  at 

induce  the  purcha!>er  to  abstain  from  making  to  it,  and  was  first  inhabited :  a  large  p 

the  inquiries  which  for  liis  own  security  and  of  it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  is  oi'cupied 

advanta(;e  he  would  otherwise  have  made.  almshouse  farm.    A  bridge  across  the 

8AIj£,  Sallee,  or  Sla,  a  walled  town  of  river  connects  the  city  with  Beverly.    T 

Morocco,  on  the  W.  coant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  of  that  part  of  the  city  within  the  penin 

river  Bu  Reprcb;  i)op.  ^bout   lo.OOO.     The  flat,  but  healthy;  the  strcits  are  irregul 

chief  manufacture  is  carpets;  and  the  exports  well  built,  many  of  the  houses  of  brick  or 

ccmsist  ]»rincipa]]y  of  wool.    On  the  opposite  Chestnut  street  is  considered  the  finest 

side  of  the  river  is  the  town  of  Rabott.     In  city ;  it  has  a  row  of  noble  elms  on  eacl 

1851  both  8al6  und  Rabatt  were  bombarded  by  and  many  elegant  residences.    In  the  I 

the  French.  of  the  city,  toward  the  end  of  the  iH'nini 

SALE,  Geor<}E,  an  English  oriental  scholar,  a  beautiful  park  or  **  common**  of  8^  acr 

bom  in  Kent  in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov.  the  other  ]>ortions  the  surface  is  more  n 

14,   1736.     Little  is  known   of   liis  personal  Tiiere  are  21  churches,  siime  of  them  o 

history,     lie  was  educate<l  at  Kind's  school,  siderable  an'hitectural  l)eauty.      Amon 

Canterbury,  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  principal  public  institutions  is  the  East 
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aociety,  formed  of  thote  who,  as  csp-  oitks  having  absorbed  much  of  it.  In  1860  the 
r  mpercargoes,  hare  doubled  Cape  Horn  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  of  the  dtj  amount- 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  museum  of  ed  to  27,638  tons ;  the  arrivals  for  the  same  jear 
»etv  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  were  265  vessels,  of  81,826  tons ;  and  the  clear- 
6  in  the  ooontry,  consisting  of  curios-  ances  were  265  vessels,  of  82,978  tons.  The  ex* 
nature  and  art  from  almost  every  part  ports  of  the  port  in  1860  amounted  to  $1,628,845, 
world.  The  Essex  institute,  organized  and  the  imports  to  $1,877,869. — The  manufko- 
S  bv  the  union  of  the  Essex  historical  tures  of  Salem  are  of  confflderable  importance, 
and  the  Essex  county  natural  history  The  principal  establishments  are  a  cotton  millf 
,  has  a  library  of  18,000  volumes,  an  runnmg  66,000  spindles;  a  laboratory,  manu- 
ve  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  large  col-  facturing  chemicus  to  the  amount  of  $100,000 ; 
of  portraits  of  the  past  officers  and  of  a  large  establishment  for  refining  co^mJ  ;  tanning 
worthies  of  Enex  county,  and  also  many  and  currying  works  producing  $1 ,600,000  worth 
\  lUostrative  of  the  habits  and  costumes  of  leather,  and  shoe  fsictories  turning  out  $100,* 
»lden  times  and  of  foreign  climes.  The  000  worth  of  shoes ;  manufactories  of  machine- 
AthensBum.  formed  in  1810,  by  the  pur-  ry,  cordage,  twine,  oil,  candles,  and  black  and 
>f  the  social  and  philosophical  libraries  white  lead.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
ms,  has  a  library  of  12,500  volumes,  gate  capital  of  $1,866,000,  2  savings  banks,  and 
two  last  named  institutions  occupy  the  6  insurance  companies.  Balom  is  connected 
Udin^  known  as  Plummer  hall,  erected  with  Boston  by  2  railroads,  and  4  others  com- 
mds  bequeathed  to  the  Salem  Athenssum  ncct  it  with  Marblehead,  Gape  Ann,  Lawrence, 
late  Miss  Caroline  Plummer.  The  Essex  and  LowelL  An  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  ex* 
tnral  society  has  also  a  good  library  of  cellent  spring  water. — Salem  is  the  oldest  town 
toral  works,  and  there  are  several  smaller  in  New  England,  except  Plymouth,  having  been 
libraries,  as  well  as  many  private  ones  settled  in  1626.  In  1629, 11  ships  arrived  here 
it  value.  The  schools  of  Salem  have  for  from  England,  bringing  1,600  immigrants,  who 
lad  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the  state  settled  in  various  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The 
I  schools  is  established  here.  There  are  first  church  organization  effected  in  this  coui- 
classical  and  high  school,  6  grammar  and  try  was  at  Salem  in  1629,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
irmediate  and  primary  schools,  attended  cis  Higginson  as  its  pastor.  In  1692  the  £i- 
19  pupils,  and  severed  excellent  private  mous  **  witchcraft"  delusion  made  its  appear- 
I.  The  total  amount  expended  for  ordi-  ance,  and  19  persons  from  this  and  acyaoent 
•hool  purposes  during  the  year  1860  was  towns  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
0.  There  are  6  newspapers  in  the  city,  eminence  now  known  as  *^  (fallows  hill."  It  had 
m  has  always  been  noted  for  its  com-  its  origin  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvera, 
In  Ms  very  infancy  its  inhabitants  not  and  the  persons  connected  with  it,  as  aocuaerfl^ 
ngapred  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  witnesses,  or  victims,  belonged  to  several  other 
hut,  in  small  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons,  towns  also.  (See  Witoh.)  The  town  was  in- 
1  the  Atlantic  and  prosecuted  a  trade  corporated  in  1680,  and  received  city  privilegee 
^pain.  Italy,  France,  and  the  islands  of  in  1886.  Its  Indian  name  was  Naumkeag. 
est  Indies.  In  the  revolutionary  war  SALEM,  a  province  of  British  India,  Madras 
ivateers,  mounting  at  least  2,000  guns,  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  Mysore  and  North 
rrying  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were  Arcot,  E.  by  South  Arcot,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Tri- 
mt  from  the  town  of  Salem  alone.  These  chinopoly,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Ooimbatore  and 
I  captured  446  prizes,  and  brought  ^  of  Mysore;  area,  7,499  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,196,877. 
nto  port  in  safety.  In  1786  the  first  ves-  It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Salem  and 
^r  f^ent  from  this  country  to  the  isle  of  BarramahL  the  latter  of  which  is  hilly.  The 
),  Calcutta,  and  China,  was  despatched  principal  river  is  the  Cavery.  Artificial  sheets 
IS  Haskett  Derby  of  Sulem,  and  was  fol-  of  water  or  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation  are 
by  many  more  from  that  town,  which  numerous.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  mines  of 
ar«  held  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  chromate  of  iron  have  been  extensively  worked 
ade,  having  in  1818  54  vessels  engaged  at  the  foot  of  the  Sheevaroy  hills.  Cotton  is 
The  trade  to  the  other  ports  of  the  East  extensively  cultivated. — Capital,  Salem,  170  m. 
and  Japan  was  also  commenced  by  the  S.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  19,020.  Silk  and  cot- 
ants  of  Salem,  as  was  that  to  Madagascar  ton  are  manufactured. 

anzibar,  and  the  other  gum  and  ivory  SALEP,  a  mucilaginous  nutritive  substance 

>f  E.  Africa,  the  legitimate  trade  to  the  prepared  from  the  dried  bulbs  of  the  orehu 

[>f  W.  Africa,  the  commerce  with  Brazil  ma^cula  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 

e  Amazon,  and  especially  the  India  rnb-  The  plants  grow  in  various  parts  of  S.  Europe 

kde.  in  which  for  many  years  she  took  the  and  N.  Africa.    The  bulbs  when  taken  up  are 

In  the  South  sea,  Salem  ships  were  the  stripped  of  their  epidermis  and  plunged  in  boU- 

I  vi-iit  the  Feejee  islands.    New  Holland,  ing  water  or  dried  in  an  oven,  after  which  they 

iealand,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  were  also  first  are  strung  together  in  bunches.    In  drying  they 

1  to  our  commerce  by  them.    The  com-  form  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  haitl,  homy, 

of  Salem  is  now  less  extensive  than  in  the  semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  feeble 

of  the  century,  the  great  seaboard  odor,  and  mild  mucilaginous  taste.    It  is  used 
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in  a  powdered  state,  in  which  it  is  also  some-  the   soil  is  produotiye.    The  prodnctit 

times  kept.     To  pulverize  it,  the  drr,  hard  1860  were  186,805  hnshels  of  Indian  corn, 

bulbs  are  macerated  in  cold  water  till  they  be-  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,287  bales  of  ootto 

come  soft,  when  they  are  immediately  dried.  29,866  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  4  tan 

In  water  it  swells  like  ^m  tragacanth,  and  16  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending 

yields  like  it  a  small  portion  soluble  in  the  wa-  schools.    Marble,  quartz,  and   soapstoi 

ter,  and  minute  quantities  of  saline  matters.    It  found  in    large  quantities.     CapitaL  £ 

contains  a  little  starch,  and  possesses  highly  nu-  U.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  111.,  intersected  by  br 

tritive  properties,  resembling  sago  and  tapioca,  of  Saline  creek;  area,  870  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  ii 

The  countries  about  the  upper  Mediterranean  0,881.    The  surf&ce  is  generally  level  an 

and  Persia  formerly  alone  supplied  it,  but  it  is  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  prodi 

now  produced  in  France  also.  in  1860  were  341,900  busliels  of  Indiai 

SALERNO  (anc.  Salemum),  a  fortified  sea-  26,868  of  oats,  16,668  of  potatoes,  and  1 

port  town  of  S.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  12  churcht 

iMncipato  Citra,  ut  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Sa-  410  pupils  attending  public  scliooR    € 

lemo,  80  m.  S.  £.  from  Naples ;  pop.  in  1850,  Raleigh.    III.  A  central  oo.  of  Mo.,  boun 

18,852.     It  stands  upon  the  side  and  at  the  and  £.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intei 

foot  of  a  hill.    The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  by  the  Black  and  Salt  forks  of  La  Mine 

Matthew,  whose  body  according  to  tradition  is  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,700.  of 

buried  witliin  the  walls,  was  founded  in  1084.  4,876  were  slaves.   The  surface  is  mostly ; 

A  Roman  colony  was  formed  at  Salemum  in  194  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodnctions  ii 

B.  0.    After  the  fall  of  the  Romans  it  became  were  639,080  bushels  of  Indian  com,  42. 

the  capital  of  a  flourishing  republic.    It  fell  wheat,  66,347  of  oats,  2,696  tons  of  h&y,  1 

into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  906,  from  lbs.  of  butter,  287,683  of  tobacco,  and  : 

whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  of  wooL     There  were  16  grist  and 

sabsequently  recovered  by  the  Lombards.    The  mills,  11  churches,  and  1,067  pupils  att 

Normans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1076,  and  public  schools.     Bituminons  coal,  lead, 

made  it  tlie  capital  of  their  possessions  in  S.  stone,  and  sandstone  are  found ;  and  th< 

Italy.    The  town  was  almost  entirely  burned  nnmerous  salt  springs.   Capital,  Marshall 

down  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1193,  but  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Nebraska  territory  draii 

it  afterward  recovered,  and  eventuaUy  was  Big  Blue  river  and  Turkey  creek;   p 

merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  1860,  29. 
SALES,  Fbanois  de.    See  Fkancis  de  Sales.        SALISBURY,  or  New  Sartii,  a  toi 

6ALIANS,  or  Sauc  Fbakkb,  a  tribe  of  Ger-  England,  capital  of  Wiltshire,  situated 

mans,  who  were  originally  settled  upon  the  junction  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Bourne 

right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  under  Olovis  82  m.  W.  S.  W.  f^om  London ;   j>op.  in 

invaded  Gaul  toward  the  end  of  the  6th  cen-  11,667.    The  cathedral  was  built  bet  wee 

tury,  and  by  the  conquest  of   that  country  and  1258,  by  the  bishop  and  can(»na  c 

founded  the  French  monarchy.    Their  code  of  Barum,  2  m.  N.,  which  place  was  in 

law  was  called  the  Salic.    (See  Code,  vol.  v.  qucnce  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  for  tl 

p.  427.) — Salic  land  {terra  Salica  or  daminicata)  site.    The  extreme  length  of  the  cat! 

was  a  name  given  to  an  estate  subject  to  no  which  is  Gothic,  is  474  feet,  breadth 

burden,  dci)ending  upon  no  superior,  and  upon  height  of  the  exterior  116  feet,  and  « 

which  tlie  manor  house  of  the  master  was  sit-  spire  404.    The  ])rincipal  manufacture 

uated.    Later  the  title  was  applied  also  to  in-  lery.    The  woollen  manufacture,  for  whl 

herited  landed  property  as  dlsthict  from  ac-  town  was  once  famous,  has  become  vxtin 

quired    possessions,  and    by  the  Salian  law  returns  two  members  to  ])arliainent. 
females  were  excluded  from  inheriting  this        SALISBURY,  Eabl  of.    See  Cecil. 
species  of  property.    This  lust  feature  of  their        SALIVA.     See    Digestion,    and    P. 

law  has  always  prevailed  in  France  with  re-  Gland. 

S^ct  to  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  Spain  under  the        SALLE,  Jean  BArriHTE  pk  la,  a  Frei 

ourhon  line  till  1830,  when  it  was  abolished  clesiastic,  founder  of  the  ordt-r  of  brvtL 

in  favor  of  the  present  (|ueen.    The  German  the  Christian  schools,  born  in  Rheims 

emperors  of  the  house  of  Frunconia,  from  Con-  80,  1661,  died  at  the  iuhtituto  of  St.  Yo] 

rad  II.  to  Henry  V.  (1024-1125),  are  designated  Rouen,  April  17.  1710.    At  the  afro  of 

by  historians  as  Salians.  was  appointed  canon  in  the  cathedral  ( 

8ALI0  LAW.    See  Saltans.  ofRheims.    lie  conceived  the  deritrn  of 

SALIN£,  a  river  of  Arkimsas,  rising  in  the  liflhinfc  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  U 

N,  part  of  Saline  co.,  and  tlowin^  in  a  S.  £.,  of  frirls*  schools,  and  about  1681  purth 

8.,  and  S.  W.  direction  into  the  Washita  river,  house,  where,  out  of  school  hours  and 

Its  length  is  about  2uO  m.  holidays,  they  spent  tlieir  time  in  mutoj 

SALINE.     I.  A  central  ro.  of  Ark.,  drained  forences,  in  receiving  iiistniction,  and  i 

and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Suline  river ;  gious  exercises.    Finding  that  his  K>cia 

area,  950  w).  nu;  |>o|».  in  18()0.  6,640,  of  whom  tion  was  a  barrier  between  him  and  th 

749  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  in  the  schoolmasters,  he  distributed    his  pati 

6.  part  and  hilly  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  among  the  poor.    Finally,  after  a  peii 
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• 

9f  17  dftjB,  they  organized  themselyes  of  the  people,  in  47  pr»tor,  and  in  46  he  ao- 

ler  for  dbe  gratoitoos  Ohristian  ednca-  companied  OoBsar  in  his  expedition  to  AfHca. 

he  poor.  (&e  Brethrex  of  the  Chris-  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Nnmidia,  and, 

ioousl)     Abont  1688  it  became  neoes-  after  acquiring  an  immense  fortune  bj  plunder* 

reorganize  the  order,  and  La  Salle  es-  ing  the  inhabitants,  retired  into  privacy,  deyot- 

1  a  novitiate  at  Vaugirard  near  Paris,  ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits 

le  lived  in  great  poverty  and  privation  and  the  embellishment  of  his  splendid  gardens 

miber  of  years,  the  teachers  of  Paris  on  the  Quirinal  hill.    His  character  has  been 

z  him  bitterly,  because  his  schools  in-  drawn  in  the  darkest  colors  by  Dion  Cassius 

with  their  emoluments.    At  Chartres,  and  other  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  almost 

e  sent  6  of  the  brothers  to  open  a  large  every  species  of  profligacy  and  crime,  thourii 

iie  schoolmasters  of  the  commune  pro-  he  was  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  the 

I  edict  from  the  bishop  forbidding  them  contemporary  Roman  politicians.    His  literary 

my  but  pauper  children,  and  thus  broke  productions  consist  of  the  Bellum  CatUinarivm^ 

shool.   In  1 699  he  attached  to  his  novi-  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  the  Btl" 

Paris  a  Sunday  school  for  apprentices  lum  Jugurthinumy  a  history  of  the  war  against 

sr  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  Jngurtha;  and  ffutariarum  Libri  F.,  oompri»- 

h.   instruction  was  given  in  reading,  ing  the  period  between  78  B.  C,  the  year  of 

ic  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  cat-  Sylla's  death,  and  66  B.  C,  and  forming,  with 

and  Bible  history.    This  roused  the  the  other  two  works,  a  connected  history  of 

^position  of  the  Parisian  teachers,  and  Roman  affairs  for  45  years.    It  exists  only  in  a  * 

rears^  effort  they  succeeded  in  breaking  few  fragments,  but  of  the  *^  Jugurthiiie  War" 

[n  1702  he  established  a  house  of  his  and  the  '^  Conspiracy  of  Catiline^'  numerooB 

Rome,  in  1708  in  Avignon,  in  1704  in  editions  have  appeared,  the  first  being  that  of 

ea,  and  in  1705  in  Rouen ;  and  soon  Venice  (fol.,  1470),  and  the  best  those  of  E[riti 

removed  his  novitiate  to  St.  Yon.    In  (2  vols.  6vo.,  Leipsio,  1828-^84)  and  of  Gerlaoh 

I  re^g:ned  his  office  as  superior  of  the  (3  vols.  4to.,  Basel,  1828-^81),  the  latter  con- 

lity,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  taining,  in  addition,  the  fragments  of  the  lost 

ion  of  a  class  of  little  children.  books.  There  are  no  fewer  than  15  translations 

£T,  Friedrich  vox,  a  German  poet,  of  Sallust  into  English,  the  oldest  by  Bardaj 

Xeisse,  Silesia,  April  20,  1812,  died  at  (1511),  the  most  recent    by   Watson  (185S). 

,  near  Nlmptsch,  Feb.  21,  1848.    He  Sallust  seems  to  have  taken  Thucydides  as  a 

eived  in  1824  into  the  corps  of  cadets  model,  and  his  narrations  are  remarkable  for 

iaoL,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  lieutenant  conciseness  and  perspicuity, 

z.     Becoming  disgusted  with  his  posi-  SALMASIUS,  Claudius  (Clauds  db  Sau- 

1830  he  gave  vent  to  Ms  feelings  in  a  sa-  maisb),  a  French  scholar,  bom  near  S^mur,  in 

tovel  of  military  life,  for  which  a  court  Auxois,  April  15,  1588,  died  at  Spa,  Sept.  6, 

sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned   10  1653.    At  the  age  of  10  he  wrote  Greek  and 

id  cashiered ;  but  the  king  commuted  Latin,  and  read  Pindar  fluently.    At  the  age 

1  of  punishment  to  2  months.    Aban-  of  16  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies, 

military  life,  he  settled  at  Breslau  in  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Casaubon, 

d  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  in  under  whose  influence  he  embraced  Protestant- 

r  years  becoming  wholly  absorbed  by  ism.    From    Paris   he  went    to    Heidelberg, 

hical  and  religious  speculations.    The  where  he  formally  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 

gortant  of  his  poems  is  the  Laienevan-  olic  religion.    He  afterward  returned  to  France, 

reslau,  1839),  which  at  the  time  of  its  and  resided  for  several  years  near  Paris.    He 

ice  made  a  great  sensation.    It  is  an  was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university 

Stic  eulogy  of  pantheism,  the  deifica-  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  pope,  and  at  length  in 

naan  being  represented  as  the  highest  1632  settled  at  Leyden  upon  a  public  Milary, 

Christianity.     In  Die  AtheisUn  und  with  the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  the  uni- 

m  ufuerer  Zeity  published  posthumously  versity.    In  1640  ho  returned  to  France  on  the 

,  1844),  the  pietists  are  declared  to  be  occasion  of  his  father's  death,  and  while  there 

atheists.    His  complete  works  were  was  pressed  by  Richelieu  to  remain.    He  went 

d  at  Breslau  (5  vols.,  1845).  back  to  Leyden,  however,  but  afterwu*d  re- 

.UST  (Caius  Sallustius  Crispts),  a  Lat-  moved  to  Sweden  upon  the  invitation  of  Queen 

rian,  bom  at  Amiternum,  in  the  coun-  Christina,  returning  to  Holland  in  the  following 

16  Sabines,  in  86  B.  C,  died  in  84  B.  C.  year.     Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  of 

aged  to  a  plebeian  fsmily,  and  about  England,  Charles  11.,  who  was  then  in  Holland, 

of  27  obtained  the  qusstorship.    In  employed  Salmasius  to  write  a  defence  of  his 

he  allied  himself  with  the  faction  of  father  and  of  monarchy,  which  was  published 

ind  in  50  was  expelled  from  the  senate  under  the  title  of  Defermo  Begin  pro  Carolo 

censors  Appius  Claudius  and  Piso  on  Prime  (Leyden,  1649).    The  English  council  of 

tnd  of  adultery  with  Fausta,  the  daugh-  state  in  1650  ordered  ^^  that  Mr.  Milton  do  pre- 

lylla,  but  in  reality,  probably,  on  ac-  pare  something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  Sal- 

'  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  aristo-  masius,^'  and  the  result  was  Milton's  famous 

uty.    In  52  he  was  elected  a  tribune  Be/enno  pro  Populo  Anglicano,    The  chagrin 
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of  Salmadiu  at  the  loss  of  credit  which  fol-  petoal  snow ;  none  haTe  been  fouxid  ii 

lowed  is  thought  to  have  finally  caused  his  America,  the  East  Indies,  or  Africa.    ' 

death.    Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  im-  not  mentioned  bj  ancient  Greek  aiithoi 

portant  is  Pliniana  £xercitationei  in  Caiijulii  are  unmistakably  alluded  to  by  Pliny  a 

Solini  PolyhUUn^a  (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1629).  A  sonius  among  the  Latins. — At  the  head 

collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1656.  true  salmons,  or  those  having  the  body 

SALMON,  the  conmion  name  of  the  soft-  vomer  smooth,  stands  the  common  rail 

rayed  fishes  of  the  genus  %almo  (Ouv.).    The  9almo^  Val.;  8,  milar  of  authors).     In  i 

old  genus  9almo  of  Artedi  and  Linnadus  has  head  is  large,  the  gape  wide  and  well  fu 

been  subdivided  into  the  tliree  principal  fami-  with  teeth ;  the  giU  openings  are  very  Lu 

lies  of  ialmonida^  characiniy  and  ieopeliday  of  consequently  death  very  soon  takes  pi 

which  only  the  first  concerns  us  here ;  this,  be-  of  the  water ;  the  abdominal  outline  i 

side  the  salmon  and  trout,  includes  the  smelt,  more  curved  than  the  dorsal ;  the  i^nout  | 

Xlin   (mallotvs),    grayling,  whitefidi,    and  and  the  body  rather  slender  and  fusifor 

rs.    The  genus  salmo  has  the  cheeks  or  form  is  elegant,  and  the  movements  ra 

whole  head  covered  with  scaleless  integument,  vigorous.    The  color  is  slaty  blue  on  tli 

and  the  rest  of  the  body  with  cycloid,  thin,  darkest  on  the  head,  duller  and  sligiitW 

■mall  scales ;  there  is  an  adipose  fin  on  the  on  the  sides,  and  beneath  pearly  silverr 

back  near  the  tail,  over  the  anal,  and  the  dor-  there  are  numerous  black  spots  above 

sal  is  over  the  ventrals ;  the  branchiosteffal  eral  line ;  the  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  cai 

rays  vary  from  12  to  19,  and  there  is  a  falso  dusky,  the  anal  white,  and  the  ventral 

gill  on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculum ;  the  externally  and  dusky  internally ;  the  g 

edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  mazil-  ers  are  rounded  posteriorly,  and  the 

lariea  as  well  as  the  premaxillarics ;   the  air  nearly  square  in  tiie  adult,  but  forked 

bladder  is  always  present,  large  and  umple,  young ;  the  scales  are  delicate,  and  snni 

opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the  intestinal  canal  thick  and  fatty  skin.    As  seen  in  the  i 

is  short,   witli  numerous  pyloric  cieca ;   the  they  are  generally  not  more  than  8  fe 

ovaries  form  closed  sacs  without  oviducts,  and  though  they  attain  a  much  larger  size, 

the  eggs  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  northern  seas  they  enter  the  rivei 

whence  they  pass  out  by  an  opening  behind  swollen  by  the  rains  and  more  or  \ef4 

the  anus.    The  names  salmon  and  trout  have  and  deep,  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  I 

been  applied  in  the  most  indefinite  and  con-  estuaries ;    they  are  probably  able  to 

trary  manner,  by  different  authors  and  in  both  the  mixture  of  the  waters  through  the  i 

hemispheres,  to  the  fishes  of  this  genus ;  those  which  are  freely  supplied  with  nerve 

by  almost  universal  consent  called  salmon  will  ments ;  they  osi^end  during  the  flood, 

bo  alluded  to   here,   lea\'ing  for  the  article  rate  of  16  to  25  miles  a  day,  resting 

Trout  the  brighter  spotted,  and  usually  small-  when  the  water  is  unfit  for  their  pn>gn 

er  and  fresh  water  8i)ecies.    Even  the  genus  as  females  ascend  before  the  males.     Ha 

restricted  by  Cuvicr  has  been  subdivided  into  tained  the  requisite  height,  a.<«  the  cold 

8  by  Valenciennes  according  to  the  distribution  comes  on  they  take  measures  to  depo 

of  the  vomerine  teeth ;  in  ^almo  (Val.)  there  spawn ;  at  this  time  the  female  becoB 

are  strong  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  a  large,  and  her  silvery  tints  dull  gray ;  l 

small  group  at  the  end  of  the  vomer ;  the  pal-  becomes  thinner  on  the  back,  the  nose 

ate  bones  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  also  the  under  jaw  turns  up  in  a  strong  hi>o 

armed  with  teeth ;  in  fario  (Val.),  including  enters  a  hollow  in  the  nose,  and  the  cc 

the  salmon  trout,  there  is  in  addition  a  single  come  brown  and  red.    A  furrow,  6  to 

mesial  line  of  teeth  on  the  vomer ;  and  in  9alar  deep,  is  excavated  in  the  bottom,  nrinci 

(Val.)  the  vomer  has  2  rows  of  teeth.    Bi>ecies  the  female ;  in  this  the  spawn  is  dopoii 

oalletl    salmon    and  species  called  trout  are  pregnated,  and  covered  with  gravel  by 

found  in  each  of  these  subdivisions,  but  the  The  sexes  have  lieen  Si'vn  to  come  toget 

last  2  contain  chiefly  those  called  salmon  trout  to  shed  the  spawn  and  sperm  at  the  sui] 

and  trout.    The  salmons  are  of  great  impor-  the  spawning  process  consumes*  t'n>m 

tance  to  man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  the  days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  fi^th  i 

most  esteemed  of  any  frenh  water  fish  ;  the  much  emaciated,  the  breeding  colors  ai 

number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  capital  em-  characters  are  lost,  the  scales  are  cast 

Sieved  in  this  fishery  are  very  great;  their  they  retire  to  some  quiet  place  to  rega 

est!  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  dried,  and  strength ;   in  this  condition  they  an 

pickled,  and  is  idways  much  esteemed.    The  kelts,  and  are  then  unfit  for  foo4 ;  ad 

species,  which  are  numerous,  inhabit  the  sea  they  go  back  slowly  to  the  sea,  whc 

and  fresh  waters,  some  nii^rrating  fVom  the  soon  recover  their  perfect  condition.    1 

ocean  to  rivers  at  the  breeding  season ;  they  remain  covered  by  the  gravel  all  wi 

s|>awn  in  shallow  stroani;*,  both  sexes  aKsisting  neath  the  ice,  and  begin  to  be  hatchec 

ill   forming  the  IhmI  ;  they  are  found   in  the  end  of  March  or  conmiencement  of  Ap 

northern  waters  of  Eun>{R*,  Asia,  and  America,  porimcnts  prove  that  the  cpfn^  are  ha 

even  in  small  htreams,  in  the  coM  water  of  the  114  days  when  the  tero]H*ratnre  of  tli 

■roUo  aone,  and  as  high  as  the  regions  of  per-  is  at  36**  F.,  in  101  at  48*^,  and  in  90 
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1^  eofme  ont  from  the  gravel  when  riyer  in  which  thej  were  hatched,  which  in 

inch  long ;  these  are  called  parr,  and  their  immense  numbers  would  be  likel j  to 

I  year  in  fresh  water ;  when  4  to  6  happen  to  some,  but  more  onlikelj,  as  the  &ct 

MBg  thej  receive  the  name  of  smolts,  proves,  to  the  greater  portion.    The  sdmon  is 

greenish  gray  above  and  silvery  below,  very  voraoions,  and  grows  rapidly ;  in  the  sea 

ry  decidnons  and  delicate  scales,  in  it  feeds  principally  on  small  fishes,  especially 

tate  they  descend  to  the  sea ;  after  the  sand  eel  {ammodyte»\  cmstaceans,  the  ova 

months'  sojourn  there  they  ascend  the  of  echinoderms,  &c ;  it  is  believed  that  it  eats 

^in.  weighing  2  J  to  4  lbs.,  and  are  very  little  while  in  fresh  water  from  its  tiiin 

v*«i  grilse ;  they  spawn  during  the  win-  appearance,  but  the  emaciation  would  be  snf- 

then  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  sal-  ficiently  accounted  for  by  the  waste  incidental 

54cending  and  returning  the  following  to  the  breeding  season.    In  the  sea  salmon  veiy 

bey  wei^  10  to  15  lbs.,  and  may  go  on  rarely  bit«  at  a  hook,  but  in  rivers  and  estuaries 

ig  to  60  or  70  lbs. ;  but  now  a  salmon  they  will  rise  to  artificial  flies.    For  an  interest- 

5.  is  considered  a  very  large  fish,  as  ing  account  of  salmon  fly  fishing  the  reader  is 

injudicious  methods  of  fishing  both  in  referred  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy^s  ^^  Salmonia,  or 

snd  this  country  most  are  caught  in  the  Days  of  fly  fishing.''    They  are  tid^en  by 

Lition  of  grilse  or  even  younger.    Ac-  spearing  by  the  American  Indians,  and  also  in 

to  Dr.  Davy,  the  eggs  retain  their  vi-  the  Scottish  rivers;  for  the  latter  see  Sir  Walter 

*  many  hours  in  the  dr,  if  moist  and  Scott's  ^*  Red  Gkiuntlet''  and  ^^  Guy  Mannering.^ 

en  to  82"  F.),  but  not  more  than  an  Where  salmon  fishing  is  pursued  as  a  business, 

ry  and  at  ordinary  temperatures;  both  they  are  taken  in  nets,  usually  in  gill  nets, 

md  young  fish  will  bear  a  heat  of  80"*  stretched  across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which 

I  water  for  a  short  time,  but  die  iu  wa-  they  enter.    Many  hundred  salmon  of  good 

b  84^  or  85' ;  they  perish  also  in  salt  size  are  often  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  seine, 

ably  brackish  water.     In   their  de-  and  some  of  the  English  fisheries  furnish  an- 

the  sea  they  ^nerally  remain  for  a  nually  more  than  200,000  fish ;  the  fisheries  of 

brackish  water,  by  which  they  get  rid  Scotland  and  Norway  are  also  very  profitable. 

'  fresh  water   parasites   (crustaceans  Rivers  are  let  out  to  sportsmen  witn  the  ex* 

ittach  themselves  to  their  gills),  and  elusive  right  of  fishing  for  salmon ;  the  streams 

the  same  thing  before  they  ascend  the  of  the  British  provinces  in  America  are  fi^ 

hich  frees  them  from  marine  parasites,  quently  thus  disposed  of  both  to  native  and 

icies  is  very  extensively  distributed  in  foreign  anglers.    The  river  Thames  was  once 

I  Europe  and  America,  being  found  in  celebrated  for  its  salmon,  but  its  stream  ia 

»ritain,  the  Orkneys,  France,  Belgium,  now  too  impure  to  invite  them  to  enter ;  the 

Germany,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Merrimack  river  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years 

,  Iceland,  getting  access  from  the  £ng-  ago  swarmed  with  salmon  weighing  from  9 

nnel  and   the   northern  seas  by  the  to  12  lbs.,  but  the  numerous  dams  and  mann- 

Tay,  Severn,  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  &c. ;  fiacturing  establishments  have  since  driven  them 

not  occur  in  rivers  falling  into  the  away,  and  the  northern  markets  are  now  sup- 

"anean,  and  does  not  come  below  the  plied  from  the  Kennebec  river  and  the  Brit- 

allel  of  latitude ;  in  North  America  it  ish  provinces ;   the  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  St. 

s  the  rivers  of  Labrador,  Canada,  New-  Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $500,000  a 

id.   Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  year,  and  with  the  present  steam  conununica- 

^  New  York  communicating  with  the  tion  the  fish  can  be  delivered  in  Boston,  New 

rence,  ascending  even  to  Lake  Ontario.  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition 

can  live  without  access  to  the  sea,  as  is  as  those  from  Scotland  in  the  London  and  from 

Sebago  and  other  landlocked  lakes  of  the  English  channel  in  the  Paris  markets.    The 

ut  they  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality,  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  of  a  tint  of 

[  known  that  the  salmon  has  the  power  pink  which  has  received  therefrom  the  name 

mlng  with  great  velocity,  of  stemming  of  salmon-colored ;  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  is 

vers,  and  of  jumping  over  dams  and  no  doubt  due  to  the  ova  of  echinoderms  and 

b  of  considerable  height  when  they  crustaceans  which  form  their  chief  food,  and 

their  ascent  of  a  chosen  river ;  they  the  intensity  of  the  red  color  seems  to  be  in 

!en  known  to  spring  14  feet  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gammarina 

nd  to  describe  a  curve  of  at  least  20  (minute   amphipod   crustaceans)  which  they 

order  to  surmount  a  cascade ;  if  not  devour.    As  with  all  fish  which  swim  near  the 

il  at  first  they  persevere  till  they  sue-  surface,  the  fiesh  should  be  eaten  when  fresh, 

less  the  obstruction  be  insurmountable ;  as  the  flavor  is  lost  rapidly  after  death.    The 

Forts  they  are  able  to  make  by  their  price  varies  in  our  markets  from  20  cents  to  $2 

1  and  active  muscles,  and  especially  by  a  pound,  according  to  season  and  the  amount 

»ng  and  fleshy  tail.      Ascending  the  caught;  specimens  have  been  sold  in  Boston 

rom  June  to  September,  their  shoals  weighing  80  and  85  lbs.    The  salmon  enters 

tnded  by  porpoises,  seals,  and  carniv-  the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  latter  part  of 

(h,  which  find  them  an  easy  prey ;  it  is  April,  the  rivers  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  a 

ly  believed  that  they  return  to  the  month  later,  and  those  from  the  gulf  id  St. 
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Lawrence  in  Jane ;  the  females  arrive  first,  ana  North  America,  are  described  and  fignnd  ii 

the  males  about  a  month  after,  and  the  grilse  Richardson's  ^'  Fauna  Boreali- Americana.*" 

ascend  during  July  and  August    They  B[)awn  SALMON  TROUT.     See  Tbovt. 

late  in  autumn,  most  of  them  returning  to  the  SALOMON  ISLANDS.    See  Solomos  Io.- 

sea  before  the  rivers  are  frozen  over,  but  some  ands. 

remaining  in  fresh  water  all  winter  and  going  S^\LONIGA,  or  Saloxiki  (anc.  7%^rma,  and 
to  the  sea  in  the  spring;  the  ova  are  east  wlien  afterward  Thtsmlouica)^  a  walled  town  of  Tur- 
the  water  is  at  most  at  42°  F.,  in  shallow,  pure,  key  in  Europe,  situated  on  a  small  island  of  tbt 
and  rapid  streams.    Among  the  noted  rivers  some  name  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  SalunirA, 
for  fly  ilsliing  arc  the  Gold  and  St.  Mary's  in  anciently  called  the  Thermaic  gnl^  816  m.  W. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  S.  W.  Miramichi  and  Ne-  S.  W.  from  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  TiLt^OO!. 
piaiguit  in  New  Brunswick. — The  S,  hamatus  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill.    One  of 
(Cuv.),  regarded  by  Bloch  and  other  naturalists  the  mosques  was  originally  a  temple  of  tU 
as  the  old  male  of  the  preceding  species,  has  Thermffiau  Venus,  and  was  afterward  uikd  m 
the  back  reddish  gray,  the  sides  brighter,  and  a  Christian  church  till  it  fell  into  the  handi  of 
lower  parts  dull  white ;  there  ore  black  spots  the  Mohammedans.    A  triumphal  arch  at  tba 
above  the  lateral  line,  and  some  red  markings,  W.  extremity  of  the  Via  Egnatia  is  believed  to 
and  the  fins  are  bordered  with  blackish  ;  the  have  been  erected  by  the  i>eople  of  Thessalo&ici 
lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  and  in  the  young  has  in  honor  of  Augustus  Cle^^ar,  and  in  memor\ 
a  terminal  hook  turned  upward  and  received  of  the  battle  of  Philippi;  it  is  12  feet  wide&nd 
in  a  depression  near  the  union  of  the  inter-  18  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  large  hh*c\i 
maxillaries ;  the  mouth  is  very  largo  from  the  of  marble.   Another  arch  is  built  of  brirk  f;.t^ 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  and  is  armed  with  with  marble,  has  camels  sculptured  4»n  it.  alA 
strong  teeth.      The  true  salmon  enters  the  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  rictorj  of 
rivers  in  summer,  but  this  species  ascends  be-  Constantino  over  the  Sarmatians.     The  caAl« 
tween  October  and  the  end  of  February,  so  by  which    the  town    is    defended    is   partlv 
that  the  two  arc  not  found  together  except  at  Cireek  and  partly  Venetian.    "Woollen  and  m 
the  end  of   the  fishing  season;    the  fiesh  is  goods  and   hardware  are  manufactured.    la 
lighter  colored  and  drier  than  in  S.  »alar,  and  18.50  the  value  of  the  ex[K»rts  was  $7,O()d.500| 
is  hence  less  esteemed ;  it  is  found  in  the  rivers  and  of  the  im])orts  $5,009.0lK) ;   and  doriaf 
of  western  Europe,  but  a  specimen  so  named  the  same  year  659  vessils  of  un  aggregate  of 
byAgassizwos  caught  in  1800  in  the  Merri-  101,080  tons  entered  the  jiort.     Tlie  sun\»uDd- 
mack  river,  showing  that  species  whicli  gen-  ing  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful. — Saloaiea 
erally  leave  their  arctic  retreats  for  the  Euro-  was  called  Thermafrom  the  hot  springs  neariu 
pean  shore  sometimes  descend  on  the  American  In  815  B.  0.  it  was  enlarged   by  Ca.*»sanii«r, 
coast.     In  the  JS.  hucho  (Val.),  the  salmon  of  who  named  it  Thessolonica  af^er  bin  wifv,  the 
the  Danube,  the  body  is  longer  and  rounder  daughter  of  Philip,     ^[erxes  rested  hL<  army 
than  in  the  common  salmon ;  it  is  grayish,  ap-  here.     It  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  in 
proaching  to  violet,  on  the  back,  silvery  white  421   B.  C,  and  ot^erwurd  became  the  chief 
on  the  sides  and  below,  the  head  and  dorsals  Macedonian  naval  station.     It  surrendered  to 
with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  other  tins  yellow-  the  Romans  after  the  battle  (»f  Pyduu,  and 
ish;    above  the  lateral  lino  are  black  s[iots,  under  the  empire  it  was  the  cajdtal  of  the  II- 
smallest  in  tho  largest  fish ;  as  in  other  salmons,  lyrian  provinces.   Cicero  took  refuge  here  dar- 
the  young  have  7  or  8  dark  vertical  bands  on  ing  his  exile.     It  took  a  pron\inent  part  in  the 
the  body,  which  di8ap|>eur  with  age ;  it  attains  Gothic  and  Slavic  wars,  but  was  captured  bj 
a  weight  of  80  or  40  lbs.,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Saracens  in   004,   when    the    |K>pulatioa 
the  rivers  opening  into  tho  Baltic ;  tho  tlesh  is  amounted    to  220.000.      The  Normans  fn»m 
white,  but  softer  and  less  agreeable  than  in  tho  Sicily  toiik  it  in  1185.     It  was  held  during  the 
common  species;    the  spawning  season  is  in  fir>t  half  of  the  loth  century  by  Boniface  K>f 
Jane.    For  other  sfHscies  of  old  world  salmon,  Moniferrat,  and  afterward  by  the  Venetian*, 
see  Cuvier  and  Valencieimes'  HUtoire  natu-  It  was  finally  captured  by  the  Turks  in  14;.U. 
reUe  des  poiAtons^  vol.  xxi.     Amimg  tho  Amer-  SALPIANS,  a  group  of  acephalous  mitlluaks 
lean  species  the  arctic  sahncm  (S.  Jiouii^  Rich.)  of  the  order  tnnicata.    See  Moi.i.rjk'A. 
deserves  mention  ;  it  gn)ws  to  a  length  of  2  or  SALSETTE,  an  island  of  British  India,  in 
8  feet,  and  has  a  more  slender  form  thim  tho  tho  presidency  of  Bombay,  separated  by  nar- 
common  salmon ;  the  coh>r  above  is  brownish  row  channels  from  the  i.'^iand  of  Ikimbay  on 
green,  tho  sides  pearly  gray  with  bright  red  tho  S.,  and  from  the  mainland  on  the  N.  %\v\ 
dots  near  the  Literal  lino,  and  red  below  ;  the  £. ;  length  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  18  m.,  breadth  10 
under  jaw   is  considerably  tho   h>nger;    the  m. ;  area,  about  150  84.  m. ;  pop.  estimati^  it 
scales  snnill,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  60.000.    The  island  is  connected  with  that  uf 
smooth  skin  ;  it  is  found  in  the  arctic  seas  and  Bombay  by  an  arched  stone  bridge  and  by  1 
in  tho  rivers  therewith  comnmnicating  so  abun-  causeway  built  at  the  joint  ex]>enso  of  Sir  Jam- 
dantly,  that  over  I),000  were  taken  at  a  single  setjee  .lejeebhoy  and  the  government.    The 
haul  of  a  net  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of  hill  of  Keneri  in  the  centre  command*  an  ex- 
Sir  John  Richardson.     Many  other  8i>ccieH  of  tensive  view  in  all  directions,  an<l  has  several 
the  arctic  seas,  on  tho  cast  and  west  coasts  of  ancient  rock-cut  cave  temples,  as  ahw  have  other 
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be  ialftnd.  lite  chief  toim  is  Taniuh, 
■as  iia  n>itM  to  the  distriot  to  which  the 
loDgs.  Sabetta  came  into  possession 
wtu^ese  sooa  alter  their  arrival  in 
trr,  and  nas  wrested  from  them  in 
the  Mahrattoa,  who  in  turn  were  dit- 

bf  the  Britiah  in  1T74. 
FT.     See  Otbtbk  Plabt. 

the  chloride  of  Hodiua,  a  natural 
1  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
represented  b^  the  fonnola  Na  CI ; 

eqaivaient  58.S.  It  occurs  as  a  rock 
i£ed  with  marls,  saDdgtones,  and  g7p- 
ae  an  element  of  salt  spring  sea 
id  salt  water  lakes.  It  is  the  onlf 
.-nbstance  nniTersally  reqaired  as  an 

food  bj  man  and  the  higher  orders  of 
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the  animal  kingdom,  and  Its  distribntion  Is  so 
general  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  aooesailtle. 
The  proportions  of  its  elements  are  60.4  per 
cent  of  chlorine  and  S9.6  per  cent,  of  sodiom. 
The  chief  impurities  fonnd  in  rook  salt  are 
sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  daj;  bat 
beside  these  the  chlorides  of  potassinm,  cal- 
ciom,  and  magneeiom,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  bitmninona  matters  are  oceadoD- 
allj  met  with,  and  some  varieties  are  even  eol- 
ored  hj  ttie  presence  of  infbsoria.  In  salt  mada 
fh)m  sea  water,  the  salts  of  magnesia  with  a  Ut- 
tte  enlplisto  of  lime  are  the  principal  impnritieft. 
All  the  varieties  of  salt  occasionally  contain 
minute  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  compo  '"  ~ 
of  salt  from  various  sources : 
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SOS  SALT 

Salt  cxTstallizes  in  the  cnbio  878teTn,  and  baa  a  are  in  the  npper  ailnrian,  and  moat  of  th 

yerj  perfect  cubic  cleavage,  which  generally  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  of 

dbplajs  itself  even  in  the  great  masses  of  rock  gan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentnc 

salt,  parts  of  which  however  are  frequently  tlie  lower  coal  measures ;  moat  of  the  B 

massive  and  granular,  and  rarely  fibrous  or  mines  and  springs  are  in  the  permian :  th 

oolunmar.    The  most  characteristic  peculiarity  Cheshire  in  England,  Ireland,  eastern  F 

of  the  crystallization  of  salt,  however,  is  the  WOrtemberg,  and  many  other  part»  ol 

formation  of  the  hopper-shaped  crystals  on  the  many,   in  different  members  of   the  t 

aur&ce  of  a  saline  solution  during  evaporation,  group;  those  of  the  Austrian  Alps  in 

A  single  cube  appears  at  first,  which  partially  beds ;  those  of  the  Pyr^n^  and  of  Ci 

ainks  in  the  liquid,  and  new  cubes  then  form  in  cretaceous  rocks;  while  thoi^  of  Wic 

and  attach  themselves  to  its  upper  edge,  till  in  Galida,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  bil«>ng  t 

by  a  repetition  of  this  process  a  hollow  rcctan-  tiary  strata.    Salt  is  also  found  as  a  \t 

gnlar  pyramid,  sometimes  of  considerable  di-  product.    Its  most  invariable  mineral  asf 

menaions,  and  with  the  apex  downward,  is  is  gypsum  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime ;  ii 

finally  produced.    Crystals  of  this  fonn  occur  places,  as  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  this  is  r^| 

in  some  salt  mines,  and  oasts  of  them  in  clay  by  anhydrite,  or  the  same  mineral  wi 

are  found  in  the  New  York  salt  region  and  water ;   while  polyhulite  (a  mineral  C0D2 

some  other  places.    Salt  has  a  specific  gravity  of  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,   pota?!: 

of  2.1  to  2.257,  and  a  hardness  between  gypsum  soda),  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  calc  spar  aL 

and  calc  s])ar.    It  is  transparent  to  troniducent,  quently  occur  with  it ;  and  in  many  placei 

and  its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellowish,  the  wells  in  the  coal  formation,  a  copioi 

reddish,  bluish,  and  purplish.    It  is  of  all  sub-  charge  of  corburetted  hydrogen  gas   a 

stances  the  most  perfectly  diathermanous  or  panics  the  flow  of  brine,  and  also  jets  o 

transparent  to  heat.    Clear  rock  salt  transmits  oil.    (See  PETKOLErn .)    Little  is  undcrstt 

92  parts  of  heat  out  of  100,  and  even  muddy  the  origin  of  rock  salt.    Some  bedd,  as 

salt  transmits  65,  while  plate  glass  transmits  of  Cheshire,  appear  to  have  been  produc 

only  24  parts.    At  32**  F.  100  parts  of  water  dis-  the  drj'ing  up  of  bodies  of  sea  water  c 

solve  35.52  parts  of  pure  salt;  and  at  229.5**,  from  the  ocean,  while  in  other  cases,  as  a 

which  is  the  boiling  i>oint  of  a  saturated  solu-  where  the  salt  forms  a  perpendicular  v 

lion,  only  40.35  parts  are  dissolved.    Tliia  al-  dike,  its    origin    is  altogether  obscure, 

most  unifonn  solubility  at  all  temperatures  fur-  lakes  are  derived  either  from  the  ]iartial  < 

nishes  the  means  of  separating  it  from  many  of  up  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea  water,  as  tlie 

the  foreign  salts  witli  which  it  is  associated  in  sea,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  withoi 

sea  water  and  brine  springs.    The  presence  of  lets,  and  fed  by  streams  which   ha^  e 

small  4|uantities  of  other  salts,  however,  in-  overbeds  of  salt,  or  jilains  impregnated  ip 

oreasef^  \ta  solubility.     Hock  suit  dissolves  much  as  I^ko  Ooroomiah  m  Persia,  and  inanv 

more  slowly,  even  in  fine  iM>wder,  than  sea  salt  lakes  of  South  Americo.    Saline  int-ru*^ 

and  that  from  springs,  and  the  coarsely  orys-  often  overspread  the  surface  of  plains  i 

tallized  salt  than   the  finer  varieties.      Those  sia,  India,  the  South  American  ]ianij»c 

differences  are  of  economical  importance,  es-  region  E.  of  the  Kotky  mountains.  Ac. 

pecially  in  the  curing  of  provi>ions.     In  some  ocean,  however,  is  the  great  source  offal 

cases  meat  is  first  troateil  with  fine  salt,  which  taiuing  on  an  average  33.8  parts  of  salt»  in 

rapidly  penetrates  it,  and  when  placed  in  the  of  which  2G.H  in  1,000  arc  common  ^alt 

barrels  is  **capi>ed"  with  rock  salt  or  other  entire  quantity  of  salt  in  the  ocean  is  est: 

coarse  salt,  which,  slowly  dissolving,  kee])S  up  by  Sclmfhuutl  at  3,051.342  cubic  nnK->.  01 

A  continuid  supply  of  saturated  brine  as  the  5  times  the  mass  of  the  Alps.     Its  K'|ii 

meat  gradually  absorbs  nalt.     For  the  princijdo  from  brines  and  6i*tt  water  is  ci>nduit€ 

of  its  curative  proi>erties  see  PuTKEFACTioN,  and  distinct  ways:  1,  by  evaporation  by  th 

AiESKBVATioN  OF  Fooi).     Salt  is  fusible  at  a  red  of  the  sun  in  shallow  re6er\oirs,  pritt 

hci[it,  and  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  practised  with  sea  water  in  the  souther 

Its  volatility  is  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  perate  or  tropical  regions ;  2,  by  artiticia 

**f^alt  glazing'^   <>oinnion  earthenware.     (See  in  MTy  h)ng  shallow  pans, as  in  Che>hir< 

Pottery.)    Artificial  crystals  generally  derrepi-  kettles,  as  at  the  Onondaga  salines ;  3, 

t^ate  when  heated,  from  the  presence  of  water  ])uving  sea  water  to  intense  cold,   whi 

niK;chanicalIy  entongled  between  their  layers,  ice  formed  Is  nearly  pure,  and  a  conoer 

Somi;  Miwcimcns  of  nw-k  salt  from  Wieliczka  in  brine  remains,  which  is  atterward  subjw 

AuKtrKg|n  (lalicia  decrej)itate  when  dissolved  in  one  of  the  first  two  processes.     Weak 

water,  ailWl  <lisenguge  a  gas  which  appears  to  are  frequently  brought  to  a  certftin  stren 

have  Iweniretained  un<ler  strong  ])ressure  be-  solar  evaporation,  and  then  finished  bj 

tween  their  IflO'crs.    This  gas  is  sometimes  pure  ing;  or  more  frequently  they  are  pump 

carbnretted  hycVJxogen,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  into  elevated  reHTVoirs,  and  sutTered  to  1 

of  this  with  liydn^cn  and  oxide  of  carbon. — Of  over  the  surlVe  of  bundles  t>f  brush  or  1 

tlie  stnirces  of  supfXv  c)f  salt,  IkkIs  of  rock  salt  built   up  into  walls,  sometimes  80  to  6 

and  brine  springs  occuWriQ  geolo^ncal  formations  high,  and  r>.<K)0  feet  long,  (nUy  exiK>^d  ' 

of  almost  every  period.  \  The  New  York  springs  sun  and  wind;  the  great  amount  of  1 
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>liUined  oanses  the  eTaporafcion  to  go  on  stadt  in  Upper  Anstria,  Hallein  in  Baltzbnfj^, 
•pidlj,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  pro-  and  Reichenhall  in  Bavaria ;  in  Hangary  in 
ring  Tery  weak  brines  to  suitable  strength  the  oonntj  of  Miirmaros ;  in  Transjlvania,  Mol- 
Qii^r.  This  process  is  known  as  ^^  gradua-  davia,  and  Wallachia ;  at  Vic  and  Dieuze  in 
and  the  same  effect  is  sometimes  obtain-  France ;  at  Bex  in  Bwitzerhind ;  in  the  Talley 
allowing  the  water  to  trickle  over  ranges  of  Oardona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain ;  in  the  re- 
"ds  suspended  perpendicularly.  The  3d  gion  around  North wich  in  Cheshire,  England ; 
a  is  practised  in  northern  Europe,  and  near  Carrickfergus,  Ireland ;  and  in  the  govern- 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  on  ment  of  Perm  in  Russia.  The  principal  salt 
[>oints  d  our  northern  coast.  Additional  springs  are  in  Cheshire,  Worcesterahire,  and 
I  of  these  processes  will  be  found  among  Staffordshire,  England ;  in  WUrtemberg  and 
«criptions  of  particular  localities.  Rock  Prussian  Saxony;  and  in  northern  Italy.  Rna- 
rarely  sold  as  such,  but  is  dissolved  and  sia  is  almost  the  only  country  which  derives 
tallized. — ^The  uses  of  salt  are  numerous  much  from  salt  lakes.  France,  Spain,  Portn- 
iportant.  Beside  its  direct  consumption  gal,  and  Italy,  with  a  number  of  the  islandB 
£  enormous  quantities  are  needed  for  pre-  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  principal  pro- 
?  meets  and  fish,  much  is  consumed  for  ducers  of  sea  salt.  England,  Austria,  Franoo, 
Itnral  purposes,  and  given  to  cattle  and  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with  some  of  die 
and  a  very  lai^  amount  is  used  in  chemi-  Mediterranean  islands,  are  the  principal  ex- 
erations,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  porters  of  salt. — In  Russia  the  supplies  from 
[ft.  This  last  process  alone  takes  about  mines,  springs,  and  lakes  are  inexhaustible, 
t  tons  annually  in  France,  and  a  single  Over  the  vast  area  of  the  permian  group  (oov- 
L!ihment  near  Glasgow  uses  17,000  tons,  ering  upward  of  300,000  sq.  m.)  salt  is  foimd, 
•roportionate  consimiption  of  salt  in  dif-  and  in  numerous  localities  is  extensively  and 
countries  is  very  variable.  In  the  Uni-  profitably  worked.  In  the  government  of 
ates  it  is  estimated  at  50  or  60  lbs.  an-  Archangel  it  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea  water 
for  each  person,  in  Great  Britain  at  and  evaporating  the  liquid  residue  by  artifioia] 
France  at  15  lbs.  Neither  animals  nor  heat.  At  Totma  in  the  government  of  Volog- 
will  thrive  when  totally  deprived  of  salt,  da  are  extensive  salt  works.  Perm  produces 
1  too  much  acts  as  a  poison.  Certain  about  120,000  tons  annually  fitHu  mines  and 
which  grow  at  the  seaside  depend  upon  springs ;  Orenburg  also  from  the  nnmerooB 
are  also  found  inland  in  the  neighbor-  ealt  lakes  in  the  steppes.  At  the  celebrated 
>f  salt  mines  and  lakes.  In  medicine  Rait  Elton  lake  in  Saratov  the  salt  waters  are 
»loyed  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  as  an  supplied  by  several  smaU  streams,  and,  being 
.  and  as  a  styptic ;  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt  spread  over  a  wide  sur£Eboe,  are  evaporated  by 
»metimes  check  hasmorrhage  of  the  lungs,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  hard  cmsti 
ater  baths,  natural  or  artificial,  are  con-  which  becomes  several  inches  thick  in  the 
1  stimulating  and  tonic  in  their  effects,  course  of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake  in  most 
alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  parts  dry.  About  100,000  tons  are  annually 
rrifices  offered  in  the  temple  were  season-  obtained,  and  more  than  10,000  workmen  are 
th  it :  new-bom  children  were  rubbed  employed  in  preparing  and  transporting  it.  In 
t ;  Elisha  employed  it  to  sweeten  the  the  adjoining  government  of  Astrakhan  salt 
in  of  Jericho ;  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  lakes  and  pools  are  numerous,  the  largest,  Lake 
ngs  most  necessary  to  life ;  it  is  used  as  a  Baskutchatskoe,  E.  of  the  Volga,  being  12  m. 
I  of  perpetuity  and  incomiption,  of  hos-  long  and  5  wide.  The  soil  is  in  great  part  a 
r  (as  it  still  is  in  the  East),  and  finally  of  mixture  of  mud,  sand,  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
ne«s  and  sterility,  as  in  sowing  the  site  of  province,  which  consists  of  two  vast  steppea, 
oved  city  with  salt  The  allusion  to  *^  salt  was  probably  at  one  time  covered  with  salt 
ad  lost  its  savor'^  refers  to  the  impure  water.  In  the  Crimea  large  quantities  of  salt 
collected  from  the  borders  of  salt  lakes,  are  produced  from  lagoons,  supplying  a  great 
tiich  might  be  merely  earthy  matters  al-  port  of  southern  Russia.  In  1841  the  excise 
entirely  free  from  salt,  though  having  on  Crimean  salt  amounted  to  about  $100,000, 
reMmblance  to  it.  From  its  necessity  and  in  1854  to  $260,476.  The  N.  W.  part  of 
is  in  almost  all  countries  been  a  favorite  the  Crimea  is  a  vast  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
:  of  taxation,  and  important  political  re-  impregnated  with  salt.  Notwithstanding  this 
ave  sometimes  arisen  from  the  extortions  profusion  of  salt,  Russia  is  obliged  to  import 
ed  by  the  collectors,  of  which  the  histo-  very  largely,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the 
F^^nce  and  Hindostan  furnish  examples,  price  was  exorbitant  In  1857,  52,153  tons 
opting  Norway,  Denmark,  and  IloUand,  were  imported  from  England. — In  Sweden^ 
tropean  countries  are  all  provided  with  Carlstad  at  the  N.  of  Lake  Wener  is  said  to 
some  extent  from  domestic  sources,  and  produce  salt,  probably  from  springs,  but  both 
I  tome  of  these  rock  salt  is  imported  and  Sweden  and  Norway  import  much,  principally 
.  The  principal  mines  of  rock  salt  are  from  England  and  Sardinia.  Denmark  is  also 
»f  Wieliczka  in  Galicia ;  at  Hall  in  the  a  large  importer.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  re- 
and  along  the  mountain  range  throuprh  fined  salt  is  made  from  British  rock  salt,  which 
t,  in  Scyria,  Ebensee,  Ischl,  and  Hall-  is  dissolved  in  fresh  or  sea  water,  and  crystal- 
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lized  hj  artificinl  heat.    All  the  provinces  of  saliferons  region  extends  on  both  ndes  of  tli 

Prussia,  oxoe[>t  Prussia  proper,  Poscn,  Bran-  Carpatfainns  through  Hungary  and  Transylts- 

denburg,   and  Silesia,  produce  salt,   but  the  nia  into  Wallaohia  and  MoUlavia.    The  rich«l 

quantity  obtained  falls  far  short  of  the  con-  mines  of  Hungary  are  in  the  county  of  'Mitrm^ 

sumption.    In  1831  the  Prussian  mines  pro-  ros,  and  the  totiil  produce  amounts  to  non 

duced  80,207  tons;   in  1843,  91,709;  and  in  than  40,000  tons,  which  is  hovevorijuite  id- 

1852,  101,581. — In  the  Austrian  empire  Upper  sufficient  for  the  wonts  of  the  country.    la 

Austria,  Saltzburg,  Styriti,  and  the  Tyrol  on  Transylvania  75,000  tons  are  obtained  fron 

the  west,  and  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  on  the  mines  which  have  been  worked  since  the  tiziM 

south,  have  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  rock  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  there  are  also  120 

salt  and  brine  springs ;  while  the  provinces  of  salt  springs.    Salt  is  tlie  principal  article  of 

Istria  and  Venice  derive  much  wealth  from  export,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons.    Venice  ii 

the  lagoons  bordering  the  Adriatic.    The  salt  former  times  owed  her  prosperity  in  great  part 

mines  of  Wieliozka  in  Galicia,  10  m.  S.  E.  from  to  her  salt  lagoons  and  her  control  of  the  trada 

Orocow,  extend  over  a  space  of  about  1  mile  7  in  salt  in  southern  Europe.    During  the  dediaa 

fhrlongs  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  6^  furlongs  of  her  power  her  salines  remained  unproductiT^ 

in  broadtli,  imd  are  about  1.020  ft.  in  depth,  until  they  were  reestablished  on  a  vast  aeala 

The  salt  occurs  in  great  lenticular  masses,  in-  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are  again  larfrdf 

dined  at  a  liigh  angle.    It  varies  very  much  in  worked  in  the  artificial  enclosures  around  tba 

quality;  the  so  called  '* green  salt''  contains  5  city  connected  with  the  sea.    In  1843  the  lak 

or  6  per  cent,  of  clay,  which  destroys  its  trans-  produce<l  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire  wm 

paroncy ;  a  variety  called  npiza  is  cr^'stalline  estimate<l  at  882,000  tons,  but  it  is  now  proba- 

and  mixed  with  sand;  while  that  known  as  bly  much  more. — In    Switzerland  the  briia 

MybU\  which  principally  occurs  in  the  lower  springs  of  Bex  have  been  worked  since  the 

levels,  is  in  largely  crvrstallized  masses,  per-  middle  of  the  16th  century.    They  fonncrij 

fectly  pure  and  transj)arent.    The  strata  in  belonged  to  a  family  of  Augsburg,  named  Zi' 

which  it  occurs  are  compact  tertiary  cloys,  bel,  but  are  now  the  property  of  the  govern- 

containing  fossils;  and  the  principal  associated  ment  of  the  canton  (Vaud).    In  1823.  in  coor 

minerals,  beside  gypsum,  are  bitumen,  anhy-  sequence  of  the  gradual  failure  of  the  springi^ 

drite,  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  and  the  mountain  was  pierced  by  a  gallery,  whik 

Fnlphur.    The  mines  are  entered  by  11  shafts,  led  into  a  vein  or  dike  of  salt,  varying  from  S 

with  galleries  at  5  different  levels,  leading  to  a  to  50  feet  in  thickness.    In  1846  it  had  beaa 

labyrinth  of  passages  and  immense  excavations  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  4.000  feet,  and  to  a 

extending  to  a  total  length  of  270  miles.    Some  height  of  600  feet.    It  cuts  nearly  perpeadica- 

of  the  chimibers  formerly  excavated  were  more  larly  through  a  mass  of  anhydrite  (sulphate  of 

than   irjO  fY.  high,  but  those  now  mode  are  lime  without  water).    The  salt  when  mined  is 

much  smaller.    One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a  thrown  into  large  reservoirs  cut  in  the  t<M 

ohapel  de<licated  to  St.  Anthony,  in  which  the  anhydrite  in  the  interior  of  the  mines,  and 

altar,  statues,  columns,  pulpit,  ^c,  arc  all  of  there  dissolved  in  water,  and  when  snflicieDtly 

salt.    In  another  part  is  a  lake  650  fY.  long  and  saturate<l   the  brine  is  conveyed  in  wooden 

40  fl.  deep,  formed  by  the  water  which  trickles  ])ipes  to  the  boiling  house.    The  strong  briDas 

throiigli  the  strata.    When  any  of  the  imperial  are  at  once  boiled,  and  the  weaker  concea- 

family  visit  the  mines,  the  principal  passages  tnited  by  the  process  of  graduation.     In  1844 

and  chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  product  of  the  springs  and  mines  was  fr«  m 

in  the  great  hall  of  reception  festivals  have  1,000  to  1.500  tons.    Springs  are  found  in  other 

often  been  held.    It  is  not  known  when  these  parts  of  h>witzerland. — In  Italy  the  lagoons  and 

mines  were  discovered,     lliey  were  worked  at  sj»rings,  still  higlily  productive,  were  worked 

the  cominenrement  of  the  12th  century,  when  in  ancient  times,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 

they  bolon^rtd  t«>  Poland,  and  in  the  14th  Casi-  the  prosyicrity  of  the  Roman  empire.     In  tba 

mir  the  Great  established  regulations  for  their  former  Sardinian  states  salt  is  a  strict  govern* 

workin:;,  as  they  had  then  become  very  pro-  ment  monopoly,   and    their  springs   and  »- 

ductive.     In  Kino  they  were  ceiled  to  Austria,  lines  furnish  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export, 

but  re<-ovi'red  by  John  Sobieski  in  1088.     In  amounting  to  from  14,C>00  to  15.000  tons  annual- 

1772.  when  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  ly. — Spain  |H)ssesses  one  of  the  most  r«marka- 

took  place,  Austria  again  obtained  them,  and,  ble  salt  mines  in  Europe,  at  Cardona  in  Catalc^ 

exce{)t  from  ISO!)  to  1815.  has  since  held  them.  nia.     Here  is  a  hill  328  feet  high,  oivering  an 

The  kings  of  Poland  dn^w  thvir  chitf  revenues  area  of  J  of  a  square  mile,  comjKised  of  nearly 

from  tho»ie  mine**,  and  <h'pended  upon  them  for  vertical  iK-ds  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  clay  beloag- 

thedowrie-^of  their  (pici'ns  and  the  endowments  ing  to  the  cretaceous  series,  the   salt  consti- 

of  thfir  convents,  to  which  last  puqioso  their  tilting  about  }  of  the  entire  mass.     The  fait 

revenues  weru  applied  us  early  as  the  14th  cen-  is  of  8  varieties,  the  first  and  rarest  occurring 

tury.     At  each  royal  election,  the  nobles  al-  in  very  largely  crystalline  masses,  semi-tran^ 

ways  stipulated  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  should  parent  and   colorless,  somet urns  yielding  oft 

be  supplie<i  to  them  at  the  iiu-re  cost  of  extrac-  being  split  perfect  cubes  of  8  inches  tm  a  side; 

tion.     At  presont  about  1.000  mon   and  400  the  se<*ond  pure  but  fine-grained,  translacenli 

horses  are  employed  tiiere.    From  Galicia  a  of  grayish  white,  iiearl  gray,  reddisli  whiu^ 
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If  and  brownish  red  colors;  the  third  fioial  heat)  than  the  cooler  and  more  rainj 
granular,  mixed  with  clay  and  gypsum,  coasts  of  Brittany  and  La  Vendue.    The  Med- 
rkings  are  in  the  form  of  long  steps  iterranean  waters,  moreover,  contain  about  0.8 
aetre  (39  inches)  in  height  and  width,  per  cent,  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium, 
;be  salt,  in  tlie  open  air,  by  means  of  magnesium,  and  potassium ;  and  from  the  resi- 
and  the  pick.     The  salt  is  simply  due,  or  mother  liquors,  after  most  of  the  com- 
and   washed  to  prepare  it  for  sale,  mon  salt  has  been  separated,  it  is  found  that 
lae  of  the   annual  product  formerly  salts  of  magnesia  and  potash  and  sulphate  of 
id  to  $200,000.    Salt  springs  are  found  soda  may  be  obtained  of  almost  equal  vidue 
parts  of  Oatalonia  and  along  the  Py-  with  the  salt  which  is  the  primary  object  of 
a.  beds  of  the  same  age,  as  at  Pampe-  the  manufacture.    The  salines  of  Berre,  how- 
Navarre.    Most  of  the  salt  of  Spain,  ever,  where  these  operations  are  very  success- 
r,  is  obtained  from  sea  water,   espe-  fully  conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  do  not  use 
1  Valencia  and  Oatalonia.     Salt  is  a  the  strouff  sea  water,  but  are  supplied  from  a 
onopoly  in  Spain,  and  can  be  sold  by  lake  which,  though  connected  with  the  tide,  is 
als  only  for  exportation.    The  foreign  freshened  fully  one  half  by  streams  from  the  in- 
cliiefly  for  the  United  States,  the  coun-  terior.    Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  situa- 
the  Baltic,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata.    Tlie  tion  compensate  for  this  weakness  of  the  brine, 
price  for  export  is  d|  cts.  per  bushel.  The  evaporating  surfaces  employed  cover  816 
ie:4tic  consumption  is  very  large,  par-  acres,  of  which  y\f  is  devoted  to  the  salting  ta- 
'  for  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  1,000  blcs.    The  total  annual  product  of  salt  is  about 
'quiring  about  2,500  lbs.  annually,  and  44,000,000  lbs.    At  Baynas,  as  M.  Payen  states, 
•le  consuming  about  15,000,000  lbs.    To  the  same  amount  is  made  with  strong  sea  wa- 
of  discouraging  the  raising  of  these  is  ter  on  370  acres.    The  broad  receiving  basins 
xi  the  fact  of  the  pric^  of  salt  being  kept  of  these  salines  must  be  so  situated  that  they 
7  the  government  below  the  rates  in  con  be  flooded  at  very  high  tides,  and  be  pro- 
— In  Portugal  salt  is  manufactured  prin-  tected  by  dikes  agafnst  their  incursions  when 
*om  sea  water,  and  the  business  is  largely  supplies  of  salt  water  arc  not  wanted.  A  clayey 
m,  sustaining  a  considerable  export  and  soil  is  important  to  prevent  infiltration,  and 
trade.    The  St.  Ubes  salt,  well  known  give  strength  to  the  dikes.    The  water  being 
terce,  and  much  esteemed  for  packing  let  into  the  great  shallow  basins,  it  is  allowed 
OS,  Ls  a  product  of  Portugal.    In  1851  to  remain  till  it  deposits  its  sediments  and  be- 
»le  amount  made  in  the  country  was  gins  to  ev^orate  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
56  bushels.    The  export,  and  that  of  It  is  thence  conducted  successively  through 
«  Yerd  islands  also,  is  principally  to  other  basins  of  10  to  16  inches  depth,  in  which 
nd  the  United  States.    The  latter  in  the  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  lime  it  con- 
>k  112,068  bushels,  worth  $15,442. —  tained  is  deposit^  as  a  sulphate.    As  its  bulk 
ce  beds  of  rock  salt  and   important  decreases  smaller  shallow  basins  suflice  for 
ire  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  trias  holding  it  after  it  is  separated  from  the  sedi- 
n  in  the  eastern  departments.     The  ments  and  lime,  and  in  these  it  is  concentrated 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  including  by  continued  evaporation  to  a  saturated  brine. 
)rated  deposits  of  Vic  and  Diouze,  are  When  this  marks  25°  Baum6,  it  is  transferred 
over  a  belt  of  country  16  m.  from  E.  to  the  salting  tables,  upon  which  the  crystal- 
d  9  m.  from  N.  to  S.    The  shafts  have  line  crusts  soon  collect.    Pure  salt  to  the  ex- 
irough  13  beds  of  rock  salt  of  an  ag-  tent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  sepa- 
thickness  of  223  feet.    Springs  abound  rates  between  25°  and  26°,  and  may  be  kept  by 
ame  reirion,  the  brine  from  which  is  itself,  the  brine  in  this  case  being  removed  to 
to  saturation  by  the  addition  of  rock  another  table.    Upon  this  salt  of  second  quality 
leuze  produces  about  1,000,000  bushels  is  deposited  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
In   other  departments  along   the  whole,  between  26°  and  28.5° ;  and  upon  other 
and  the  Jura,  and  in  central  France,  tables  the  remainder  is  collected  between  the 
I  important  product.    Along  the  Pyr6-  last  degree  named  and  32°.    The  last  product, 
k  salt  and  springs  are  found  in  the  ere-  though  somewhat  impure  and  deliquescent  from 
brmation.    But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  magnesian  salts  it  contains,  is  preferred  for 
luct  of  France  is  from  the  lagoons  on  salting  fish  on  account  of  its  property  of  at- 
utio  and  Mediterranean  coasts.    The  tracting  moisture.     The  mother  liquors  are 
as  at  Berre  near  Marseilles  are  do-  run  ofi^  to  be  treated  for  the  other  salts.    From 
>y  Mr.  T.  8.  Hunt  in  a  paper  published  the  salting  tables  the  crystallized  salt  is  taken 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada"  for  the  and  made  up  into  pyramidal  heaps,  and  dur- 
>53-'6.      The  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ing  the  summer  season  these  are  left  exposed  to 
from  2.5  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  common  the  weather.    The  little  rain  that  falls  promotes 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  about  3  the  purification  of  the  salt  by  removing  the 
.    While  the  latter  therefore  afford  a  more  soluble  foreign  matters.    Nothing  more 
brine,  the  dry  and  hot  summers  of  the  is  done  to  prepare  the  salt  for  the  market.    Its 
shores  are  also  more  favorable  for  the  average  price  is  one  franc  for  100  kilogrammes 
ion  (which  is  conducted  without  arti-  (220  lbs.).    Steam  or  horse  power  is  employed 
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at  these  lar^  salines  to  raise  the  water  fh)m  wioh  and   Stoke  in  Worcestershire  in  16ST 
the  lower  basins  into  the  upper  ones;  the  ma-  made  196,500  tons.     In  1852  there  were  97 
chines  that  take  up  the  water  are  lifting  wheels  salt  works  in  £nf;land,  of  which  79  were  it 
of  8  to  16  feet  diameter.    In  1852  an  official  Cheshire,  1  in  Lancashire,  2  in  Staffurd&hir^ 
inquiry  estimated  the  production  of  France  13  in  Worcesterhhire,  and  2  small  estaMiilh 
as  follows:  in  the  £.  departments,  60,118,700  ments  in  Durham.    The  springs  of  I^roitwicb 
kilogrammes ;  in  the  S.  W.,  8,922,100  kil. ;  in  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  in  Chesidn 
the  salines  on  the  English  channel,  671,200  kil. ;  "  the  "Wiches''  were  very  productive  in  the  reifi 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  224,868,700  kil. ;  on  the  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  the  bed  of  ruck 
Mediterranean,  267,840,700  kil. ;  total,  561,-  salt  has  been  known  only  200  year?.     Veiy 
480,400  kilogrammes,  or  about  552,400  tons,  heavy  excise  duties  were  formerly  imposed  uun 
The  salt  of  the  lirst  three  divisions  was  made  salt,  but  it  is  now  free.    In  Scotland,  beran 
by  artificial  heat,  of  the  last  two  by  solar  evap-  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  mnch  salt  was  madi 
oration,  and  the  first  two  nearly    represent  from  sea  water,  but  most  of  the  salt  works  m 
the  product  from  mines  and  springs ;  the  rock  now  abandoned.    In  Ireland  two  beds  of  rock 
salt  raised,  most  of  which  however  is  redis-  salt,  making  together  a  tliickness  of  120  iufi^ 
solved  and  crystallized,  has  been  estimated  by  covered  by  680  feet  of  red  marls,  were  dj*" 
another  authority  at  43,000  tons  or  48,690,000  covered  about  1853  at  Carrickfergns  nvur  Bd- 
kilogrammes. — Enghmd,  which  now  produces  fast;  and  in  1857,  27,335  tons  of  rock  salt  ui 
more  salt  than  any  other  country,  obtains  white  salt  were  prepared  for  sale.    The  toul 
her  supply  almost  exclusively  from  mines  and  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S57  wm 
springs  in  beds  of  the  samo  geological  age  as  1,462,045  tons,  of  which  651,766  tons  were  €X- 
those  of  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France,  principally  ported.    The  value  of  the  export  for  lb58  wm 
in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire:    there  are  £287,545,  for   1859  £253,922,   and  fur  ls<0 
also  brine  springs  in  Statfordsliire,  from  which  £358,090. — The  total  pro<luct  of  the  niiiMt 
Hull  is  supplied.     Northwich  and  AVinsford  in  and  springs  of  Europe  was  estimated  in  ls2l 
Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver,  furnish  f  of  at  1,250,000  to  1.500,000  tons.     It  i<  now  «> 
the  whole;   and  the  beds  of  ro<'k  salt  are  tainly  twice  as  great  as  the  smaller,  and  [>rob- 
ohiefly  limited  to  the  region  drained  by  this  ably  as  the  larger  of  these  estimate^;  and 
river.    They  occur  in  detached  masses  of  lim-  with  the  addition  of  that  from  hoa  water  and 
ited  area  beneath  the  plains  of  this  district,  salt  laki's,  the  total  iirmluct  is  probably  Ic- 
sometimes  spreading  out,  as  at  Northwich,  to  tween  4,rj00,000,  imd  5,000,0«-K)  ti»ns. — In  Afia 
a  breadth  of  J  of  a  mile.    The  strata  ponetrat-  salt  is  no  less  abundant  than  in  Europe.    !■ 
od  at  tliis  locality  arc   gypsiferous  cbiys  and  Siberia  an<l  Tartary  plains  are  cover«^  with 
marls  to  the  de[)th  of  1'20  feet,  below  which  saline  incrustations.    Extensive  mines  of  rock 
are  found  t>eds  of  salt  60  to  90  feet  tlii<-k,  rest-  salt  have  been  worke<l  from  ancient  times  tt 
ing  on  30  to  40  feet  of  indurated  clays  con-  Xakhshivan  in  Armenia,    lliis  variety  aboandi 
taining  seams  of  rock  salt,  and  below  these  in  Persia,  where  are  also  more  than  30  silt 
rock  salt  about  100  feet  thick.     The  purest  salt  lakes  without  outlets.     I^ko  Ooroomiah.  90 
is  in  a  i>ortion  of  4  feet  thirkness  about  10  or  m.  long  and  30  broad,  and  situated  abtiut 4.100 
12  feet  above  the  bt>ttoni  of  the  upi>er  bed;  feet  above  tbo  s<a  level,  contains  brine  of  el- 
and in  another  of  20  feet  thickness  60  or  70  tniordinary  strength,  the  percentage  of  purt 
feet  lielow  the  top  of  tlie  lower  bed.     Other  salt  being  18.116  and  other  stdts  2.434.    Itf 
jwrtions  of  the  beds  are  earthy.    Tlio  salt  is  specific  gravity  is  1.155.     In  summer.  i>Vi-r  a 
not  stratified,  but  divided  into  vertical  prisms  breadth  of  3  or  4  m.  around  jiarts  of  this  Lke. 
sometimes  3  feet  in  diameter.     The  Clieshire  the  incrustation  of  salt  is  sometimes  mure  ihan 
salt  is,  lujwever,  mostly  obtained  from  wells  of  a  foot  thick.    Most  of  the  wdt  used  in  E.  Kiht- 
2(H)  to  2^0  feet  depth,  terminating  in  the  lower  distan  is  from   this  lake.      In   Palestine  the 
bed  of  rock  salt.     In  these  the  brino  is  pumi>-  waters  of  the  I>ead  sea  contain  a  stiil  hirfrer 
cd  up  an<l  thence  conveyed  to  the  evaporathig  i)roportion  of  snline  matters,  thoutrh  oniv  8 
pans,  whicli  are  20  feet  wide,  30  to  bO  feet  percent,  of  pure  salt,     (See  I)eai>  Ska/i    Thf 
long,  and  16  to  20  inches  deep.     About  12  cwt.  natural  resources  of  Hritish  India  in  >a!t  art 
of  coal  is  consumed  to  every  t<m  of  salt.     At  very  great,  but  rendered  comparatively  unim- 
Korthwich  a  pure  kind  <if  rock  salt  is  also  portant  by  the  monopoly  of  the  govemroest, 
mined  and  <lissoIved.     In  1857,  1.172,437  tons  and  salt  is   largi'Iy  imported  fmm   EngLokd. 
of  white  salt  and  65.773  tons  of  rock  salt  were  Srill  vast  beds  of  nx-k  salt  are  worked  in  ilw 
maiiufnctured    in   Cheshire;    648.516  tons  of  Punjaub   at  the   foot   of   the   Ilimulaya.  and 
white  salt  and  s7.119  tons  (»f  rock  salt  were  great  (piantities  are  obtained  from  the  iDt-n:»- 
cxported.     (The  discrepancy  in  the  rock  salt  tations  over  the  plains  near  the  mouth  i-f  the 
aris*'s    from    a   ditlVrence   in    the  commence-  Indus,  and  from  various  other  p«>rtions  i»f  lb« 
ment  of  the  year.)     The  rnitcil  States  are  the  Indian  peninsula.     The  sail  welU  of  China  art 
large-t  ruMoniers.  taking  2t>o,r»25  tons,  7^,747  remarkaMe  for  their  great  depth  and  immiDM 
tons  of  whirh   went  to  New  Orleans,      it  is  numbers.     Mention  is  made  of  them  in  Aan* 
known  in  ronimerce  as  I.iverfMMil    salt.     Cal-  si  ax  Wki.is,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.     China  and  Jati 
cutta  tiMik  7^.740  tons.     The  r«>ck  s;ilt  is  prin-  also  are  wholly  drpendent  niK>n  tlivir  own  w- 
cipally  seut  to  Belgiimi  and  Ilolland.    Droit-  sources  in  this  article,  admitting  no  importir 
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abroad. — ^Africa  contains  extensive  in  Pern,  eapeciallj  around  Iqniqne,  are  among 

Ait  lands  and  beds  of  rock  salt  in  the  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.    The  por- 

iahara,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  W.  phyritic  mountains  on  the  coast  rise  abruptly 

a  in  that  part  called  Tanezroft,  on  the  to  a  height  of  between  1,900  and  8,000  feet; 

-een  Tuat  and  Timbuctoo.  The  trade  between  their  summits  and  an  inland  plain, 

1  Soodan  furnishes  a  support  for  many  on  which  the  celebrated  deposit  of  nitrate  of 

abitants  of  the  desert.    Near  Biskra  soda  lies,  is  a  high  undulatory  district,  covered 

ain  of  salt  in  the  cretaceous  forma*  by  a  crust  chiefly  composed  of  common  salt, 

another  is  found  near  the  salt  lake  either  in  white,  hard,  opaque  nodules,  or  min- 

fhis  lake  is  in  some  seasons  covered  gled  with  sand,  forming  a  compact  sandstone. 

*tening  white  crust  of  excellent  salt,  This  never  attains  a  great  thic^ess,  though  in 

sounting  to  even  one  or  two  feet  in  thepampa  of  Tamarugal,  in  South  Pern,  Mr. 

Other  lakes  of  similar  character  are  J.  H.  Blake  saw  a  considerable  space  covered 

in  this  regiou,  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  with  round  masses  of  salt,  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter^ 

Africa,  salt  obtained  from  salt  lakes  piled  upon  each  other.    In  some  places  they 

the  most  important  article  of  com-  were  of  a  deep  red,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisco 

n  portions  not  provided  with  it  its  they  were  sufficiently  pure  for  culinary  pur- 

sverely  felt,  and  Mungo  Park  speaks  poses.      The  inhabitants  employed    them  in 

ig  there  regarded  as  the  greatest  lux-  building  their  houses.    As  rain  fidls  here  only 

pieces  of  it  when  obtained  by  the  at  intervals  of  many  years,  the  deposits  are  bqIk- 

ire  eaten  as  if  it  were  sugar.    Ho  jected  to  very  little  waste.    (See  Andes,  and 

rperienced  great  distress  for  want  of  NrrRATES.)    M.  d'Orbigny  observed  analogoos 

ater  lakes  are  found  in  S.  Africa  also,  saline  beds  extending  fN)m  Ck>b\ja  in  Bolivia 

own  among  the  colonists  as  zout  pans,  for  6°  northward,  at  heights  varying  from  600 

'se  is  covered  over  the  bottom  with  a  to  900  feet.    From  the  presence  of  recent  sea 

>ry  hard  rock  salt.    Around  the  mar-  shells  on  these  beds,  he  concludes  that  thej 

aarried  with  picks ;  and  during  the  have  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 

^  of  the  dry  S.  £.  summer  winds  the  water,  and  Darwin  thinks  that  this  is  Uie  case 

covered  with  a  beautiful  deposit  of  also  with  the  Iquique  beds,  though  standing  at 

e  salt  like  Hakes  of  snow. — In  the  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Salt  is  ako 

inlands  salt  is  procured  from  the  salt  stated  by  Darwin  to  occur  in  a  stratified  form 

Honolulu,  and  is  an  article  of  export  in  thin  layers  among  sandstones  at  aeveral 

is  evaporated  for  salt  in  Hawaii. — ^In  points  on  the  shores  of  Peru,  as  in  the  island 

lerica.  rock  salt  is  found  in  Brazil,  of  San  Lorenzo,  off  lima,  where  a  series  of 

V  Granada,  and  Venezuela ;  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  800  feet  in  thiclmesa 

the  south  and  the  elevated  plains  of  is  filled  with  little  seams  of  it.     Gonaidera- 

curs  as  an  incrustation ;  in  Patagonia  ble  quantities  of  salt  are  sent  from  Payta  to 

ita  are  productive  salt  lakes ;  in  New  Ohili.    New  Granada  has  very  rich  mines  of 

alt  is  o!>tained  from  springs,  and  in  rock  salt,  especially  in  the  district  of  Zsptf 

n  lagoons  on  the  coast.    The  salines  quira.    The  mineral  extends  many  miles  acroas 

:es  of  the  pampas  extend  from  Port  a  branch  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  mines  near 

in  Patagonia,  lat.  49°  S.,  to  Chaco  in  Bogota  are  stated  by  Gen.  Mosquera  U>  yidd 

ttlne  ref>ublio.  lat.  25''  S.    They  are  nearly  $1,000  per  day.    Salt  springs  are  ako 

I  to  at>out  200  feet  lower  than  the  sur-  found  here.    On  the  N*.  coast  are  lagoons  of 

plains,  occur  at  different  elevations  great  capacity  of  production.    The  salt  mines 

sea.  and  are  sometimes  of  very  con-  of  Araya,  in  the  peninsula  N.  of  Cumana  in 

size.    They  are  generally  very  shal-  Venezuela,  were  discovered  by  the  followers 

n  the  wet  season  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Columbus  in  1499 :  and  as  they  offered  an  in- 

is  dissolved,  and  re<k'posited  during  exhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  salt,  they  con- 
ea^on,  when  the  appearance  of  the  tinned  for  years  to  attract  adventurere  of  all 
:e  expanse,  crystallized  in  great  cubes,  nations.  Their  products  and  those  of  the  im- 
nkinj:.  About  450  m.  S.  W.  by  W.  mouse  deposits  near  La  Guayra  furnish  employ- 
los  Ayres  is  a  very  large  lake,  called  ment  for  a  large  number  of  coasters,  as  well  as 
iuen.  about  30  m.  long  and  15  broad,  some  export  trade.  The  island  of  Margarita  has 
;h  tliat  city  drew  its  supplies  of  salt  also  salt  works.  The  importation  of  foreign 
>  port  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  salt  into  Venezuela  is  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
itagonian  salt  is  still  a  large  article  islands  of  Oura^oa  and  Buen  Ayre,  N.  of  Vene- 
rco  with  other  parts  of  South  Amer-  ziiela,  produce  very  large  quantities  by  natural 
of  the  greatest  purity,  requiring  no  evaporation  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  1847 
•n,  and  containing  only  0.26  per  cent.  250,000  barrels  were  produced,  and  108,847 
I  and  0.22  of  earthy  matter,  with-  were  exported.  In  1851,  19,982  barrels  were 
•e  of  iodic  salts.  It  does  not  an-  exported  to  the  United  States :  in  1852, 11,011 
rell  for  preserving  meat  as  sea  salt,  barrels:  and  in  1853,  43,434  barrels:  average 
!rom  its  entire  freedom  from  the  de-  value.  86  cts.  per  barrel.  British  Guiana  pro- 
chloride  of  magnesium.  The  beds  of  dii(*es  salt  from  lagoons,  and  sends  some  to  the 
Its  in  the  elevated  plains  of  Tarapaca  United  States. — ^A  large  number  of  the  Wast 
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India  islands  prodace  salt,  especially  the  sonth*  America  but  little  salt  is  made,  thongh  in  Kon 
em  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  St.  Martinis,  Bcotia  and  New  Brunswick  salt  springs  aboond. 
and  St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kittfi.  TurVs  i:!>land,  Cape  Breton  island,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
S.  £.  of  the  Bahama?,  was  formerly  the  main  Magdalen  islands  also  contain  springs,  li 
source  of  sea  salt  fur  the  United  States,  and  oven  nearly  all  these  places  they  are  associate  with 
nowmostof  the  salt  from  any  of  the  West  India  gypsum.  In  Canada  they  are  few  and  sot 
islands,  or  from  Yucatan  and  Curavoo,  is  called  strong.  Along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Untario 
Turk*s  island  salt.  Since  1833,  however,  the  are  some  tolerably  copious,  but  rather  vt^tk. 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  here,  while  it  has  brine  springs.  Inthetownshipof  Percy.  North- 
grown  up  in  the  Windward  islands  and  some  umberland  oo.,  much  salt  was  made  from  s^r- 
other  British  islands.  In  1857  the  English  eral  springs  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  the 
islands  sent  1,033,601  bushels,  worth  $163,909,  township  of  Whitby.  Yorkco.,  areseveral  Jn^uibc 
to  the  United  States.  In  1853  the  Bahamas  ex-  from  clay,  which  become  much  strun»rt-r  with 
ported  to  the  amount  of  $57,587,  equivalent,  at  additional  depth.  In  the  township  of  Ton>nui. 
15  cents  (the  price  in  1854),  to  383,580  bushels,  about  Burlington  bay  and  St.  Catharinr'.^,  art 
At  St.  Kitts,  in  1855,  salt  was  worth  20  to  27  many  others,  some  of  which  have  been  worked, 
cents,  with  an  export  duty  of  2  cents.  Of  the  On  the  Bear  Lake  river,  in  IIudscn*8  Bay  terri- 
Dutch  West  Indies,  beside  Curacoa  and  Buen  tory,  are  excellent  salt  springs,  as  well  &s  <m 
Ayre,  St.  Martin,  in  the  Leeward  islands,  pro-  the  Mackenzie  river.  T.  S.  Hunt,  rei-onimeDd- 
duces  a  great  deal  from  lagoons  in  the  southern  ing  the  establishment  of  works  for  the  nikntt- 
part,  and  it  is  the  principal  export  of  Philis-  facture  of  salt  from  sea  water  in  eastern  Can- 
burg,  the  Dutch  capital.  In  1857,  174,862  ada,  says  that  the  frosts  are  severe  enuogh 
bushels,  worth  $31,790,  were  imxmrted  into  the  in  winter  to  allow  the  process  by  fr^'ezing  to 
United  States  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  be  employed,  and  that  the  stn>ng  briues  thai 
On  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba  are  extensive  la-  prepared  could  be  very  rapidly  evaporated 
goons,  from  which,  in  dry  years,  large  quan-  by  the  heat  of  summer,  etjual  to  tliat  oi  the 
titles  arc  obtained.  In  Porto  Rico  are  two  south  of  France.  ^Canada  is  ut  present  prin- 
salines  formerly  worked  by  the  government,  cipally  supplii'd  from  England  and  ihv  ^X&w  of 
and  stated  some  years  ago  to  yield  1(50  tons  New  York,  having  in  1857  innK»rted  It.MI 
annually.  These  salt  works,  as  well  as  the  mo-  tons  from  England,  and  50!^5o4  busbelft.  or 
nopoly  of  the  introduction  of  cither  Spanish  or  about  14,500  tons,  from  the  United  States.  2fhe 
foreign  salt  into  the  island,  were  sold  to  private  is  indeed  our  only  eustomer  of  importance,  the 
parties  in  1851.  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  how-  ex}K)rts  of  American  sidt  to  other  couDtrici 
ever,  draw  most  of  their  supply  from  Spain,  averaging  only  20,000  or  30.000  bushels.  The 
and  some  from  England  (l.G^<8  tons  in  1857).  rest  of  Briti^h  America  in  1857  iuiporud 
The  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  $3.75  on  400  lbs. —  68.011  tons  from  England. — The  United  Stat* 
In  Central  America  are  many  salt  springs,  and  is  well  sii]>p1ied  with  salt,  28  of  the  states  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  large  quantities  arc  made  territories  liaving  been  returned  by  the  ^ 
from  sea  water.  In  Mexico  the  state  of  Oigaca  ferent  censuses  sincH)  Ihlo  as  ]»rovluciTs.  vkito 
has  salines  extending  for  30  or  40  leagues  along  7  others  ]>osscss  valuable  springs  or  dv{«^ 
the  Pacific,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  su])-  its.  Rock  salt  has  been  found  cmly  in  v«4- 
ply  the  whole  interior  of  the  state.  These  em  Virginia.  The  prinii[>al  springs  are  in 
formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  were  western  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  in  w*.Mvni 
sold  by  Santa  Aima  to  the  family  of  Echeverria  VirginLi  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan,  and  in 
for  (1300,000.  Ivock  salt  may  perhaps  hereafter  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  Salt  lake* 
be  found  in  0^jaca,  as  salt  springs  issue  from  occur  in  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico.  Tvxtf. 
gypseous  strata  near  San  Juan  do  los  Cues,  and  Minnesota.  Salt  has  been  made  from  frct 
Oainpcaehy  produces  much  salt,  which  gives  water  in  nearly  every  Athmtic  state  at  K>iiHr 
rise  to  an  extensive  coasting  trade  from  Tam-  period,  but  its  production  ha.*»  of  late  year*  l^en 
pico;  and  the  salt  which  fonns  m>  largo  an  mostly  limited  to  Florida.  In  Texas,  rear  the 
item  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  is  Hio  Grande,  is  a  very  extensive  salt  lafiMn. 
probably  deriveil  from  the  same  source.  In  The  New  England  states  have  at  ditlcrcLt  timet 
Taniaulipas  salt  is  product-d  iVoin  a  chain  of  la-  produced  large  tpiantities  of  sea  salt,  partieo- 
goons  on  tlie  coast,  divided  by  the  Kio  Grande  larly  during  the  war  of  1812  and  abuot  1^^0, 
from  th»)  celebrated  salt  lake  near  Brownsville  since  which  time  but  little  has  bein  made. 
in  TexufJ^  New  lA*(»n  produces  salt,  probably  The  first  attempt  aT>i)ears  to  have  l^et-n  in  l«'i4 
from  sprfiigs.  The  lake  of  Tezcuco,  near  the  at  CajKj  Ann,  but  it  wasnot  succissful.  During 
city  of  Mexico,  is  s<»  strongly  impregnated  as  the  revolutionary  war  much  wjis  made  by  Ivil- 
to  Iea\e  a  ^hiw  dcpo-it  on  its  banks,  and  sup-  ing  sea  water,  and  after  its  clo-**;  an  txienrfve 
plies  a  nundVr  of  salt  Works.  The  island  of  Car-  system  of  salt  making  by  scdar  cvaporaticn. 
men,  in  the  jrldf  o(  CaIiforni:i,  contain^  a  hu'ge  producing  a  very  pure  article,  prcB-  up  antund 
SiUt  lake,  wiil^a  solid  <Tust  several  feet  thick.  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod.  Lini-s  of  vat^ 
Largo  quantitii-A'^rc  sent  to  Mazatlan  and  Sim  more  than  l.OoO  feet  in  length,  with  movaMt 
Francisc(>.  In  l?br)7  the  jiriee  at  Mazatlan  was  roofs,  were  constructed,  and  the  hlion-s  w«\- 
$5  })er  ton,  freii:}i\t  to  San  IVaiK  isco  $10,  and  studded  with  wind  mills  by  which  the  wat^r 
export  duty  2U  p»er  cent. — In  British  North  was  pumped  into  the  vata.    The  diuap  MppliA 
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ign  salt  finally  rendered  them  nnprofita-  barrier  between  the  water  raised  from  the  wells 

vagh  a  few  Tats  are  still  kept  in  opera-  and  that  of  the  lake.    Wells  are  sunk  or  bored 

Cape  Cod,  Nahant,  &c.    In  1880  about  in  the  low  lands  around  the  lake  to  varioua 

>  bushels  were  manufiEkctured  by  solar  depths  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  from  these  the 

ition  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  still  larger  salt  water  is  forced  up  by  pumps  into  the  res- 

j  in  Maine ;  and  in  1882  the  county  of  ervoirs  from  which  the  evaporating  works  are 

able,  Mass.,  alone  had  1,425,000  feet  of  supplied.    The  strata  passed  through  near  the 

roducing  858,250  bushels,  but  in  1884  surface  are  beds  of  fine  sand,  and  then  day, 

»ness  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  sometimes  more  than  40  feet  thick,  beneaUi 

laction  in  duty,  &c.    In  Delaware  and  which  is  gravel  of  pebbles  ^nd  sand  containing 

^rsey  during  the  revolutionary  war  many  salt  water.    The  brine  is  of  variable  strength 

irorks  were  erected,  and  frequently  de-  in  the  different  wells,  as  indicated  by  its  specific 

L  by  the  British.    In  1812  it  was  made  gravity,  which  is  from  1.045  to  1.147,  and  from 

fiats  back  of  the  beaches  in  Cape  May  80  to  45  gallons  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  dnr 

J.,  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand,  and  al-  salt  weighing  56  lbs.    The  chief  impurity  is  snl- 

the  brine  to  drain  in.    This  was  .so  phateof  lime,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  C. 

^ncentrated  by  natural  evaporation  that  Beck  to  amount  to  4.04  to  6.69  per  cent    £z- 

1  of  it  evaporated  in  iron  kettles  would  cepting  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  impuri- 

bushel  of  salt.    Virginia  had  salt  works  ties  found  in  these  brines  are  also  common  to 

*  Charles  before  1620,  and  in  1688  ex-  rock  salt.    From  the  deepest  wells  at  Syra- 

salt  to  Massachusetts.    In  South  Caro-  cuse  Dr.  Beck  obtained  brines  which  afforded 

atbaniel  Johnson  undertook  the  manu-  178.50  parts  of  salt  in  1,000  parts,  and  of  which 

in  1689,  and  in  1725  the  legislature  88^- gallons  were  required  to  the  bushel  of  ordi- 

two  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  salt  narily  dry  salt.    The  deepest  wells  now  afford 

;.     In  Florida  none  is  reported  before  brines  containing  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  salt, 

ut  in  1857  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  The  brine  from  the  weUs,  being  received  in 

\  were  made,  mostly  at  Key  West.   Texas  large  reservoirs,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  scnne 

ibout  20,000  bushels  in  1857,  probably  of  its  impurities,  the  oxide  of  iron  particular- 

le  salt  lagoon  before  spoken  of.    Salt  is  ly,  are  deposited.    This  operation  is  hastened 

ade  in  large  quantities  from  sea  water  by  the  addition  of  about  2  lbs.  of  alum  to  5,000 

/M  .Vngeles,  Cal. — ^Tho  salt  springs  of  gallons  of  brine.    Stirring  in  clay  has  a  similar 

ork^  which  fumbh  nearly  half  the  do-  effect,  and  also  heating  the  brine.    lime  was 

supply,  are  principally  situated  in  Onon-  formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  this 

o..  in  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  is  now  given  up.    About  ^  of  the  whole  salt 

eddes.  and  issue  from  rocks  of  upper  product  is  separated  by  solar  evaporation  and 

1  age.     They  were  known  to  the  In-  i  by  boiling.    The  great  reservoirs  for  the  fop- 

it  a  very  early  period,  but  Father  Lalle-  mer  process,  or  solar  salt  groimds,  cover  about 

s  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  700  acres  of  land.    They  are  divided  into  tanks 

ho  visited  them.    Le  Moyne,  a  Jesuit,  of  about  16  by  18  feet  each,  and  6  inches  depth^ 

lentious  them    in   1653.     About  1770  which  are  provided  with  movable  covers,  and 

aga  salt  was  in  common  use  among  the  the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is  about 

ires,  and  was  brought  to  Quebec  for  50  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  used  for 

The  first  made  by  the  whites  was  in  packing  and  curing  provisions.    The  weight  of 

lear  Syracuse,  by  boiling.    The  salines  a  measured  bushel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  lbs. 

to  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to  The  boiled  salt  is  rated  at  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 

Lcturers  and  receives  a  royalty  of  1  cent  and  5  of  these  bushels  make  a  barrel ;  but  the 

»L     Six  cents  was  formerly  charged,  and  actual  weight  is  found  to  vary  considerably  above 

Xe  thus  derived  a  large  revenue ;  but  in  and  below  56  lbs.  according  to  the  position  of 

le  tax  was  reduced  to  its  present  amount,  the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.    The  duty  paid 

suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pump-  to  the  state  for  solar  and  boiled  salt  is  calculated 

perintendence,  &c.    In  1789-90,  500  or  on  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel.    The  boiling  is  conduct- 

ihels  were  made  and  sold  at  $1  a  bushel,  ed  in  large  iron  kettles  holding  about  100  gal- 

the  capacity  ofthe  works  was  8,000  bush-  Ions  each,  and  set  in  "blocks"  of  brick  work 

ar.    In  1797,  when  the  first  leases  of  salt  close  together,  and  in  a  single  line,  or  in  two 

re  made,  the  product  was  25,474  bushels;  parallel  rows,  the  whole  length  of  the  block, 

r,  165,448;  in  1817,  448,665;  in  1827,  A  double  block  may  contain  80  kettles,  and 

>;  in  1837, 2,161,287;  in  1847, 3,951,351 ;  maymakein  a  year  from  20,000  to  25,000  bush- 

1858,  7.033,219  bushels.    From  Jan.  1  els  of  salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  hard 

;.  3,   1861,  the  product  was  2,403,583  wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  45  bushels. 

(,  and  the  entire  product  for  the  year  There  are  in  all  812  blocks,  containing  16,484 

imited  at  7.000,000  bushels.    The  pro-  kettles,  and  capable  of  making  12,480,000  bush- 

I  springs  are  in  great  part  found  in  the  els  of  salt  a  year.     The  sulphate  of  lime  sepa- 

'  lands  which  surround  Onondaga  lake,  rates  just  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize, 

of  fresh  water  6  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  is  caught  in  a  pan  placed  for  the  purpose 

A  stratum  of  marl  3  to  12  feet  thick,  in  the  bottom  of  each  kettle.    The  appearance 

lid  by  a  marly  clay,  forms  an  impervious  of  the  salt  is  thus  much  improved,  as  it  is  also 
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by  precipHating  and  removing  the  small  qnan-  daotive  wells  are  now  in  use,  bored  i 

tity  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  brine.     Methods  depth  of  200  to  300  feet,  and  4  inchea  dia: 

have  recently  been  introduced  also  of  separating  In  une  well,  over  300  feet  of  ruck  i»alt  d 

the  clorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  thus  by  a  little  clay  was  passed  through  « 

preventing  the  salt  from  attracting  moisture,  tapping  any  brine.     There  ap|)ear8  to 

Thus  purified  the  salt  is  perfectly  white  and  as  solid  ruck,  but  a  deposit  of  clay  and  earl 

dry  as  dust  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  wher-  bedding  in  places  large  bodies  of  rcK-k  si 

ever  known  is  preferred  to  any  other.    When  gypsum,  and  saturated  in  its  lower  jk 

the  contents  are  reduced  to  ^  or  J  the  salt  is  with  highly  concentrated  brine.     Tht-  p 

scooped  out  into  a  .basket,  drained  back  into  is  now  more  than  300,000  bushel'^  of  50 

the  kettle,  and  then  put  into  bins,  where  it  is  the  bushel,  and  worth  about  50  i*t.*nt«. 

allowed  to  drain  for  two  weeks.    It  is  then  bar-  brine  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of  salt, 

relied  for  sale.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  tirely  free  from  chlorides  of  calcium  and 

$1  a  barrel,  whether  by  solar  evaporation  or  nesium  or  oxide  of  iron,  making  a  very  d 

by  boiling.    Salt  springs  are  found  in  other  colorless  salt,  and  is  in  such  abundauc 

parts  of  western  New  York,  especially  over  the  only  2  out  of  the  5  wells  are  generally  i 

area  extendmg  E.  and  W.  170  m.  from  Otsego  The  following  is  the  transportation  i»f  sal 

CO.  to  Orleans  and  Genesee,  and  N.  and  8.  this  district  over  the  Virginia  and  Ten: 

about  80  m.  from  Broome  co.  nearly  to  Lake  railroad  for  the  years  named : 
Ontario. — In  W.  Pennsylvania  is  an  important 


salt  region  along  the  Alleghany,  Kiskimine-  Y««n. 

tas,  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  the  carboniferous  se- 


Scat  «Mt,    '   S«fit  wtrt. 
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ries.    In  1812  the  fiist  wells  were  bored  200    }|g ^^-^  \  |ivt;jJJ  ,  | 

feet  deep  on  the  Kiskiminetas  river,  and  in  1829  i857*.!!!.*.*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*!    99q!99S    2}>i«.iss  ■  aj 

there  were  extensive  works  there,  using  coal,    ^*^^ !*! JZ'S  I  -"^SliJ-    J 

and  tlms  enabled  to  produce  salt  at  20  to  25    ^^ a.i9H.<»4  ,  ..4o<jg..  ju 

cents  per  bushel,  while  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  A  brunch  railroad  9i  m.  long  was  rom 

and  Illinois  it  was  selling  at  50  cents.    The  in  Sept.  1856,  at  a  cost  of  $212,790,  conn 

production  of  Pennsylvania  in  1857  was  esti-  the  salt  mines  with  the  Virginia  and  Ti 

mated  at  900,000  bushels. — Virginia  has  two  see  railroad.     It  is  dependent  wholly  c 

distinct  salt  regions,  one  near  the  W.  boundary  business  connected  with  these  and  the  p 

line  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  banks.    In  eastern  Tennessee  are  somi 

and  a  second  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  in  springs,  but  not  very  strong.    At  E.<tal 

the  S.  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  N.  fork  of  the  Anderson  co.,  a  well  was  8un]^  900  feet 

Holston  river.    The  first  is  in  the  lower  coal  dislocation  of  the  strata,  perhaps  c<irre* 

measures,  and  extends  10  or  12  m.  along  the  ing  in  age  with  that  of  the  Iiolstnn,- 

river.     It  was  first  noticed  by  Indians  and  comes  next  to  New  York  and  Virginia : 

settlers  as  forming  deer  licks,  from  which  they  extent  of  production.     The  ^jiring!*  arc 

made  a  little  salt.    The  first  wells  bored  were  ated  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  state,  % 

only  80  feet  deej),  but  some  have  since  been  Muskingum,  Uocking,  and  Scioto  riven 

bored  1,500  feet;  700  or  800  feet  is  however  as  at  Ponieroy  on  the  ()hio,  nearly  o)>iK«ii 

great  a  depth  as  is  generally  profitable,  as  be-  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.    Those  on  the 

iW  this  the  water  does  not  increase,  while  the  kingum  and  Hocking,  and  near  Pnmero 

discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  becomes  in  the  same  formation  as  the  Kiskimineta 

mnch  more  copious.    This  gas  was  formerly  Kanawha  brines.    The  first  attempts  in 

employed  for  heating  the  kettles,  but  its  use  is  were  made  in  1798  at  the  **old  Siiot 

now  almost  discontinued.   The  brine  is  concen-  works''  in  Jackson  co.    The  wells  wert 

trated  by  boiling  in  long  pans  with  sectional  80  feet  deep,  and  600  to  800  gallons  w€ 

cast  iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  and  when  quired  to  make  a  bushel  of  dark  and  in 

nearly  saturated  is  conducted  into  a  series  of  salt,  which  however  sold  for  $3  or  $4,  beio 

settling  and  crystallizing  reservoirs,  heated  by  ried,  even  as  late  as  1808,  on  pack  horses  t 

steam  pipes.   The  bittern  or  residual  li<iuor  con-  siderable  distances.    Till  within  8  or  10 

tains  a  good  deal  of  bromine.    In  1829  these  the  wells  were  sunk  only  400  or  500  ^ 

works  produced  1,000,000  bushels,  worth  20  depth,  but  at  Pomeroy  they  are  1,200  feet 

to  25  cts. ;  they  now  make  2,500,000  to  8,000,-  yielding  a  copious  supply  of  strong  l»rin< 

000  bushed  wortli  16  to  18  eta.    The  Holston  two  thirds  of  the  salt  of  Ohio  Lh  now  mai 

springs  and  rock  salt  are  situated  on  the  line  tured  in  that  vicinity.      From  some  i 

of  an  extensive  dL<loi*ation  of  the  strata,  bring-  springs  issue  large  quantities  of  Cttrbo: 

ing  the  lower  silurian  magnesian  limestones  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  c 

into  immediate  contact  with  the  lower  carbon-  rating.   Rock  oil  is  also  a  product  of  them, 

iferons  strata,  the  vertical  displacement  being  Petrolevm.)     In  1850  Ohio  produced  N 

calculated  by  Prof.  Rogers  at  m»t  less  than  bushels,  and  in  1S57  the  estimate  was  1.5< 

8,000  feet,    the  dislocation  is  at  legist  100  miles  bushels,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much, 

long,  but  no  rock  salt  or  workable  brine  is  found  ana  has  numerous  salt  snrings.  esi>e<*ially 

except  in  the  Preston  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash   river  in  tne  coal  measurei 

Smyth  and  Washington  Gounties.     Five  pro-  Fountain  co.  a  well  700  feet  deep  gave  a 
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Iff  a  pcNind  to  a  gallon.    The  salt  woiics  W.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  is  a  vast  ex- 

them  niinota,  al^  in  the  coal  measares,  panse  of  sterile  plains,  principally  occupied  bj 

brmerlj  of  great  importance,  and  might  cretaceous  rocks,  in  nearly  every  part  of  which 

inii«h  almost  unlimited  quantities.    The  salt  lakes  and  incrustations  and  vast  masses  of 

s  near  Equality,  Gallatin  CO.,  were  worked  gypsum  occur.     Kear  the  head  waters  of  the 

t  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes  in  Brazos  in  Texas  is  a  large  lake.    Near  Kanzano 

The  mo«t  important  were  the  United  in  New  Mexico  is  a  large  one,  which  supplies  all 

and  Wabash  salines  in  Gallatin  co.   Oth-  the  upper  part  of  the  territory  with  salt.    But 

ere  situated  in  Jackson  co..  on  the  Big  the  most  famous  of  these  \akea  is  the  Great 

r  river,  in  Madison  and  Vermilion  cos.  Salt  lake  of  Utah,  which  is  about  60  m.  long 

'abash  saline  in  1809  made  130,000  bush-  and  20  m.  wide,  and  whose  waters  are  nearly 

(d  the  United  States  saline,  about  1820,  at  saturated,  containing  20.2  per  cent,  of  common 

150.000  bushels:  but  in  1860  the  whole  salt,  and  2  per  cent,  of  other  salts.    (SeeGaRAT 

rt  of  Illinois  was  only  estimated  at  60,000  Salt  Lake.)    In  California  are  also  mmierooa 

LsL    The  numerous  salines  in  this  state  salt  lakes,  particularly  in  Tulare  oo.,  at  the 

ie  others  on  the  Ohio  rendered  salt  so  Cafiada  de  las  Uvas :  in  the  Taheechaypah  naas 

ant.  that  during  the  war  of  1812  it  cost  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  is  a  dry  lake 

^•oat  S7i  cents  a  bushel  in  the  West,  while  from  which  a  considerable  quantity,  fit  for  taUe 

>  «ealxkard  it  was  selling  at  $5  or  $6.    In  use,  has  been  taken ;  at  the  termination  of  the 

ckv  salt  springs  or  licks  are  very  numer-  Mohave  river,  in  the  Great  Basin,  Ac. — ^Tbe 

id  even  previous  to  1795  much  salt  was  relative  strength  ofthe  various  brines  employed 

there.    The  principal  licks  are :  one  on  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 

ick  creek,  near  the  Ohio ;  the  upper  and  b  thus  given  by  Dr.  Beck,  the  figures  repre- 

Blue  spring  on  Licking  river ;  Drennon's  senting  the  number  of  gallons  required  to  the 

0  the  Kentucky  river;  Big  Bone,  Long,  bushel  of  ordinary  dryness: 

t*5.    and   Mann's   licks.      The    principal     BemwaterfVom...800to890]  imootoriTer,Aik. » 

\  now  in  operation  are  on  Goose  creek;    conemMirtL Penn! Sol  £SS^^*v*T'(iid  ^ 

aa^ie  in  1 860  about  290,000  bushels.   Mia-  shmelS^ii,  iSu  *.!!'!!  «80  i    wdb)  ."!^.  .!.*....*.....  w 

baa  manv  salt  springs,  mainlv  sitaated  in    JmIuoivO. sis  OnndBi^daiMkii.coto  it 

T  «d  S^ne  coi,  on  the  MUsoori.  and  in  iJ^SS^^'^li^-.;;  '*  ^SSSS?  H.T.(i;;^  " 

fievieve  and  Jefferson  COS.,  on  the  Missis-       line 1S8      well) 8t 

bat  the  brine  is  generallv  weak.    In  Ma-  BtCrtiiarine^  c«i«d»        Onoodbp,   N.  Y.  ^ 

.y.        •  ij  r     A_  west. iw       wells) ..4Vto  49 

0.  IS  a  spring  said  to  yield  a  much  strong-     ZMie«TlIle,0  96    Onondasa,   N.   T.   Inew 

oe.     In  Michigan  is  a  valuable  salt  region     Onod  lirer.  Ark. 80|     weU>at87nea8e)30to  n 

zinaw  oo.    Many  licks  and  springs  have  The  Holston   brine  of  Virginia   is  stronger 

>een  knowo.  and  in  1838  unsuccessful  at-  than  the  last  of  these.    The  comparative  value 

a  were  made  by  the  state  authorities  to  of  the  different  brines  is  dependent  in  great 

some  of  them.    In  1859  the  legislature  part  on  the  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  for  evap- 

d  a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  for  salt  orating  them,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  na- 

:n  the  state. and  a  company  in  K  Sagi-  ture  as  well  as  quantity  of  their  impurities; 

ored  a  welL  and  obtained  at  669  feet  near-  and  again  on  their  position  as  respects  largo 

orated  brine,  and  made  from  Jane,  1860,  markets.      The  English  salines  have  the  a4- 

1.  1S61,  23,000  bushels  of  excellent  salt,  vantages  of  great  strength,  purity,  abundanee 
success  has  led  to  the  formation  of  7  of  the  cheapest  friel  near  at  hand,  and  close 
<»mpanies.  whose  wells  are  in  various  proximity  to  important %eaporta,  and  are  thus 

of  forwardness.   This  well  passes  through  able  to  supply  this  valuable  product  upon  our 

jal  measares.     Another  was  bored  near  coasts  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  from  oiur 

the  depth  of  806  feet,  by  the  same  com-  own  resources.     In  1790  we  imported  3,387,- 

in   Dec.    1860.     A  weak  brine  comes  920  bushels:  in  1825.4.574.202  bushels;  and 

1  15  feet  of  the  surface,  but  tubee  are  car-  in  1860, 14,094.227  bushels,  of  which  10,335,256 
town  150  feet,  and  a  constant  supply  of  were  from  England.  473,518  from  Spain.  444.- 
r  brine  is  obtained.  At  Portsmouth  and  085  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  58,473  from  France, 
"Hxj  are  two  wells,  664  and  505  feet  deep,  1,705,510  from  the  British  and  522.263  from 

are  almost  equally  strong.    Near  Grand  the  Dutch  West  Indiea,  and  228,287  from  Mez- 

s  in  Kent  co.  are  several  wells,  conmien-  ico,  while  the  rest  came  from  17  other  coun- 

1  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  deepest  tries.     In  the  same  year  the  domestic  product 

ich  penetrates  351  feet  into  the  devonian  was  estimated  at  13,388.447  bushela,  of  which 

These  afford  only  weak  brines.     In  the  475.445  busheb  were  exported,  nearly  all  to 

part  of  Minnesota  there  is  said  to  be  a  Canada:    In  the  following  table  the  values  and 

f  concentrated  brine,  fringed  with  a  thick  amounts  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States 

tation  of  pure  salt.     In  Lancaster  co.,  are  taken  from  the  census  returns,  except  the 

laka.  ^firings  giving  43  to  50  lbs.  to  50  gal-  estimates  for  1857  and  1860.  which  are  from 

re  f>und.  and  a  considerable  qaantity  of  reports  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hotaling  of  New  York, 

eat  salt  is  said  to  be  made.    In  Kansas,  In  the  census  of  1840,  the  value  is  taken  as  20 

odian  territory,  and  western  Arkansas,  cents  per  bushel,  giving  the  product  for  that 

the  Arkansas  and  Wasbita  rivers,  in  N.  year  as  6,179.175  bushels. 
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SALTS 


Yalub  axv  Axowt  or  Salt  MAirrrAonrBCD  in  nn  UiriTKD  Btai 


ArkansM 

CaUrornla 

Connecticot 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinoia 

Indiana. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasaachoMtta.... 

Michigan^ 

Minoarl. 

Kew  Hampabire, 

New  JeraoT 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Liland 

Bonth  Carul.ua . , 

Tennessee 

Texas. , 

Utah 

Virginia 


181(t. 


DolUrs. 


2,050 


824.870 
6,110 

•  •  ■  • 

8,76f 
92.b»5 


Total. 


8,M)0 

24,UU0 

1,000 

600 


704,000 


18M. 


DolUn. 

«  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1,425 

•  «  «  • 

1,S73 
16^S40 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

»&,4dd 

•  •  •  • 

5^,000 


669,011 

l«,8!iO 

129,126 

100,000 

750 

•  •  •  • 

1^913 


675,500 


1610. 


1840. 


DoUan. 


6,000 


1.16S.094  '  l.N'«.2.\S 


240,685 

•  •  •  • 

206,776 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

750 
«I^S07 

•  •  •  • 

160^215 


985,173 


Dollftr*. 
1,740 

•  •  ■  * 

800 

282 

2,400 

4,000 

1,2S0 

48,989 

Voiooo 

240 

75.819 

2,630 

240 

100 

«  •  •  • 

578,577 

S99 

69,470 

109,^99 

•  •  •  • 

4S0 


849,124 


ISM. 


DolUrt. 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

6,600 

"6*  000 
6.000 

•  •  •  ■ 

67,S25 

•  •  •  • 

9,700 

■  •  •  • 

98,S50 


998,815 

«  •  •  • 

182.2«9 
206,796 


^900 
700^466 


40.000 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

20,000 
£16,500 


4,600,000 

6fioi50 
919.100 


tsOOO 


IMT. 


iiit 


100.000 
60,000 


Ok/m 


7*:W 

«  •  •  ■ 


46.000  9SS.m 

1V,UV0     : 


€,000,000        531141: 
900,000    I       49MN 


20,000 


8,479>90  I    SJbOOJwis    ■    S.Cy/M 


l,2n5.K%^  I  2.222.G91  \  9,768.StO  1  12376.0U0    ;  11.4»%4i; 


SALT  LAKE.    See  Great  Salt  Lake. 

S^VLT  LAKE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Utah  territory, 
lying  prmcipiilly  between  Great  Salt  lake  and 
the  Kocky  luountaius,  and  drained  by  Green 
and  Bear  rivers  and  other  smaller  Btreams; 
pop.  in  18G0,  11,296.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  58.41)2  bushels  of  wheat,  25,850  of  pota- 
toes, 5,220  of  Indian  com,  4,906  of  oats,  87,- 
602  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2.205  tons  of  hay.  The 
mountain  streams  and  lake  abound  in  excellent 
fish. — S.vLT  Lake  City,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  the  stream 
which  connects  Great  Salt  lake  and  Lake  Utah, 
20  m.  S.  of  the  fonner,  4,350  feet  above  the 
sea;  pop.  in  1860,  8,218.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Mormons  in  1847.  The  city  contains  260 
blocks  of  10  acres  each,  divided  into  8  lota, 
and  4  public  s<]uares;  its  streets  are  128  feet 
wide,  and  a  streiim  of  water  llows  through 
each,  from  which  the  gardens  are  irrigated. 
The  hou.'^es  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  gener- 
ally small  and  of  one  story,  with  separate  en- 
trances where  the  proprietor  has  a  plurality  of 
wive.".  The  great  Mormon  temple,  commenced 
in  1853,  is  in  the  (fothic  style,  150  feet  long 
and  6u  feet  wide.  One  of  the  largest  buildings 
is  the  tithing  house,  where  is  deposited  one 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  territory  for  the 
use  of  tlie  church.  Another  large  building 
called  s<xrial  hall  serves  both  for  a  theatre  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  social  and  dan<Mng 
parties,  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
\Vahsatch  mountains  lO.UOOfeet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  jKr|»etual  miow,  enclose  the  valley  in 
whieli  the  city  stands  (»n  the  E.  side. 

S.VLTA.  a  N.  state  of  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, bounded  X.  by  the  republic  of  HoHvia, 
E.  by  the  state  of  (»ran  Charo,  S.  by  Tucuman 
and  Catamarca,  and  W.  by  Catamarca  and  Ho- 
livia;  area,  10u,OuO  S4|.  m.;  pop.  in  1^55, 55,000. 


The  chief  towns  are  Salta,  the  capita),  Jujnj.ni 
Gran.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vennck 
on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Lavayan,  and  the  ot* 
lado.  The  surface  is  very  mnch  diverafiai 
being  traversed  by  several  ramifications  of  thi 
Andes,  between  which  lie  fertile  valleys.  Con- 
siderable gold  is  procured  by  washing  the  iibAi 
of  the  rivers.  Wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  fii|Etf 
cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and  indigo  art 
grown ;  and  the  cochineal  insect  is  exteiMT^ly 
reared.  The  alpaca  is  indigenons.  The  eicfv* 
tive  power  of  Salta  is  vested  in  a  gorereor, 
elected  by  the  legislative  assembly:  and  il- 
though  it  forms  one  of  the  13  states  of  tbs 
Argentine  Confederation,  its  dependence  npoa 
the  central  government  is  nominal. 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  tlie 
state  of  Coahuila.  on  the  river  Tigre.  altoot  M 
m.  S.  W.  from  Monterey,  and  550  y.  by  V. 
from  Mexico ;  pop.  8.1^5.  It  has  several  msii- 
u factories  of  woollen  blankets  and  ponchos. 
The  town  is  laid  out  regidarly,  and  lias  s  pub- 
lic S4]uare  and  fountain.  Seven  miles  8.  is 
Buena  Vista,  famous  for  the  battle  uf  Feb.  SS 
and  23,  1847.    (See  HrEXA  Vista.) 

SALTPETRE.    See  Potash. 

SALTS.  Before  the  time  of  Lavcnfier.  the 
name  of  salt  was  applied  by  chemists  to  almoil 
any  solid,  crystallizable,  transparent,  and  !«o)o- 
ble  body;  but  he  first  re.<tricted  its  meaning  by 
defining  a  salt  as  ''  a  body  formed  by  the  cmn- 
bination  of  an  acid  with  a  base,  in  which  the 
propertiesof  both  are  more  or  less  nentralired.** 
This  was  a  great  advance,  but  when  tlie  acids 
containing  Iiydrogen  were  afterward  disc«n-ef- 
e<l,  it  was  perceived  that  this  definition  exclud- 
ed their  Sidts.  which  consisted  only  of  a  metal- 
lic ek'int'nt.  combined  with  chlorine,  bromiof* 
iodine,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  to  which  c\>iniD<« 
salt,  the  very  tyi)e  of  the  class,  Monged.  To 
the.<4e  compounds  Berzelius  proposed  to  give  the 
title  of  haloid  salts.    A  further  extensioD  of 
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ur  b5.<  «int*e  been  gi^^n,  bj  applTinf  it  tions  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  fllight  extent  an 

rosnbinaxions  of  two  binary  compounds  index  of  national  charat^ter  or  the  circnmstances 

r  a  common  element.    Thus  the  combi-  of  national  life.    Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

of  chloride  of  gold  with  another  chlo-  the  form  was  Xmpf  ("  Rejoice") ;  among  the 

calle*!  a  chlorosalt,  and  a  combination  ancient  Romans^  Sahf^  tale  (^  Be  healthy,  be 

>  ^ilphurets  a  snlphosalt.    The  salts  of  strong"),  and  ^Mw?a^i«f('*  What  doest  thou?"), 

yz^^r-atcd  base*  may  unite  to  form  double  The  French  say:  Comment  rmis  portez  t<ni*f 

>f  which  alom  Cdoable  sulphate  of  alnmi-  (''  How  do  you  carry  yourself  ?'^ ;  the  Germans: 

I  p*<>ta$h>  is  an  example.    Combinations  Wie  befinden  Sis  neh  f   ('*  How  do  they  find 

re ::  «dlts  with  oxides  or  haloid  salts  also  themselves?^*);   the  Italians:    Come  sta  ellaf 

a5  well  as  of  oxides  with  haloid  salts,  (**  How  does  she  stand  ?*^ ;  the  modem  Greeks: 

rior  oxy chlorides,  &c.      Salts  may  be  Tc  x^*^'^  (**What  doest  thou?");  the  Dutch: 

L  aci'l,  or  alkaline,  according  to  the  pro-  ffoe  rtuirt  gijf    ("How  do  you  fare?");  the 

1  between  the  acid  and  the  base.    The  Swedes:  Bum  mar  Kit  ("How  can  yon?") 

>rm'?«l  by  any  given  acid  with  the  prot-  The  fevered  country  of  Egypt  is  strikingly  por- 

.  •e4<):iioxides,  &c.,  of  the  metals,  gener-  trayed  in  one  form  of  salutation  used  there: 

nr^tallize  in  the  same  or  closely  allied  **  How  goes  the  perspiration  ?  do  you  sweat  co- 

or  «*>metimes  an  acid  may  have  two  or  piously?"    In  China  one  form  of  salutation  is: 

forms  in  which  its  salts  occur.    As  an  ''Have  you  eaten  your  rice?  is  your  stomach  in 

'tea  forms  more  than  one  combination  good  order?''  and  a  similar  one  also  prevails 

I  bA.-=e,  in  that  case  of  course  different  in  Holland  in  the  Smakelijk  eten  t  (*'  Have  you 

ire  produced.    This  property,  known  as  had  a  good  dinner?*^.  OnePolbhformis:  Czyt 

f-hism.  extendi  to  the  haloid  and  other  we$6lf  ('*  Art  thou  gay?'*);  and  another:  Jak 

The  list  of  salts  has  of  late  years  been  $ie  maszf  ('*How  hast  thou  thyself?").      Two 

lied  manifold  by  the  discovery  of  im-  common  salutations  in  Russia  are :  Zdroittui 

numbers  of  organic  salts,  in  which  ei-  ("  Be  weU**),  and  the  peculiar  JTalr^KwAiray^fef 

le  ba-ae  or  the  acid,  and  frequently  both,  ("  How  do  yon  live  on  ?■*).    A  common  excla- 

)lftced  by  compounds,  often  very  compli-  mation  in  Russia,  Bohs  tohoi^  which  means  lit- 

of  carhton.  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c.     Ha-  erally  '*God  with  thee,*'  has  now  approached 

"zanic  salts  aUo  exist,  chlorine,  bromine,  rather  to  the  signification  of  "  Devil  take  yoo." 

fci**^  replaced  by  such  compounds  as  cy-  The  salutations  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 

1.  and  the  analogy  to  inorganic  salts  is  in  marked  by  a  strong  religious  character.  Among 

regpect  perfect-  those  of  the  former  people  are :  '*  May  your 

^TS^BURG  (Ger.  Sal^urgX  a  duchy  of  morning  be  good;"  ''€rod  grant  thee  his  far 

a.  ?^rrounded  by  Austria  proper.  Styria,  vors;"  "  If  God  will,  thou  art  well;"  *'  If  God 

l»Ia.  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria ;  area,  2,764  sq.  will,  all  the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good 

->f*.  in  1S57,  146.769.    The  surface  con-  health."    Among  the  latter  are:  '*Be  under 

trzW  of  a  areat  valley  through  which  the  the  care  of  God ;"  '*  My  prayers  are  for  thee :" 

?kaIzA  or  Salzach  flows,  and  partly  of  a  "  Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers ;"  and  "  Thy 

I  and  mountainous  tract.    Salt,  iron,  lead,  visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days,"  an  expression 

•.  and  arsenic  are  abundant. — Saltzbfbg,  evidently  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  it  is  in  no 

ip-t-d  (^nc.  Jurarm),  is  situated  on  the  way  applicable  to  their  present  country.    The 

io6  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Vienna;   pop.  in  Persian  salutations  are  marked  by  a  strain  of 

17.23.3.     It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  extravagant  compliment  such  as:  ''Isthyex- 

rfile  that  traverses  tlie  Rhietian  Alps,  and  alted  high  condition  good  ?"    "  Peace  be  upon 

led  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which  thee:"  **I  make  prayers  for  thy  greatness;" 

Bed  by  a  wooden  bridge  370  teet  long.  **  May  thy  shadow  not  be  removed  from  our 

upch  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  monument  head :"  and  *'  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less.** 

•lirL  and  has  a  cemetery  with  curious  an-  An  old  English  salutation  in  polite  society  was: 

'>m  >«.     A  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  **  Save  you,  sir,"  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 

\  crowned  by  a  well  preserved  old  castle.  '*  God  save  you,  sir,"  just  as  "  Grood  bye"  is  a 

T.  hardware,  and  cotton  goods  are  mann-  contraction  of  *'  God  be  with  you." — The  dif- 

id.     Saitzburg  was  a  place  of  importance  ferent  manners  of  salutations  are  far  more  re- 

the  R*>nians.     It  was  destroyed  by  Attila  markable  than  the  words.  The  custom  of  shak- 

asd  rebuilt  bv  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  but  ins  hands  is  the  one  most  common  amonsr  civ- 

red  by  fire  in  1195.     It  again  rose  to  im-  ilized  nations.     On  the  European  continent  it 

ce  und-*r  a  succession  of  archbishops,  is  usual  for  men  who  are  intimate  friends  to 

il«d  it  rill  18^»2.  when  it  was  annexed  to  kiss  one  another:  but  this  custom  prevails  in 

ty,  and  afterwanl  to  Bavaria,  from  which  England  and  America  only  among  women.    In 

tpan-Yerred  to  Austria  in  1814.  the  greatest  portion  of  Germany  it  is  an  act  of 

.UTATI<.>y.  words  or  siims  of  greeting  politeness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady :  but  this 

ich  respect,  love,  or  submission  is  ira-  j>rivilege  is  allowed  in  Italy  only  to  near  rela- 

Ufoally  it  includes  a  contart  of  s<ime  lives,  while  in  Russia  it  is  extended  to  kissing 

vf  the  person,  and  in  this  particular  there  the  forehead.     In  the  East  and  among  the  Sla- 

«t  di3eren<*eof  form  prevailinjr  in  ditfer-  vie  nations  the  salutations  partake  through- 

ontries.    The  words  of  common  saluta-  out  of  the  character  of  self-abasement.    The 
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eustom  of  throwing  oiie^s  self  upon  the  gronnd  France ;  area,  603  sq.  m. ;  po}).  in  185H,  IC 

and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  monarch  prevailed  The  Po  rises  within  the  arroDdisfiemen 

among  the  Persians.     The  Russian  also  he-  flows  across  it  in  an  £.  directioD.     Copp«] 

comes  prostrate  hefore  his  master,  clasps  liis  and  marble  are  found ;  and  linen,  silk,  as 

knees  and  kisses  them.     In  China,  an  inferior  are  manufactured.    Capital,  Salnzzo,  30 

meeting  a  superior  upon  horseback  dismounts  S.  W.  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  18G0,  15.814. 
and  waits  till  the  latter  has  passed  by.    In        SxVLVAGE,  in  admiralty,  and  geuen 

Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  sandals  when  the  law  merchant,  the  compensation  • 

meeting   his  superior,   crosses  his  hands  by  by  persons  who  voluntarily  assist  in  ai 

placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  and  ship  or  her  cargo  from  a  maritime  periL 

then  suffering  both  to  fall  slowly  on  his  knee,  compensation  is  not  a  mere  payment  < 

passes  the   other  with  a  slow   and  rocking  principle  of  a  quantum  meruit^  or  a  rc^m 

motion  of  the  body,  and  crying  out:  Aughl  tion />ro  oj^^r^ ^^ /<f5or<!,  but  a  reward  for 

augh  I  C^Do  not  hurt  me!^^.    In  8iam,  when  ly  encountering  the  }>erils  of  the  seas,  (ri 

the  inferior  tlirows  himself  upon  the  ground  order  that  the  general  interests  of  navi 

before  his  sui>erior,  the  latter  sends  one  of  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  may 

his  dependents  to  examine  whether  tlie  former  vanced.    As  to  the  amount  of  salvage 

has  been  eating  any  thing  or  carries  with  him  shall  be  decreed,  or  the  pro|>ortion  in  w 

any  smell  at  all  offensive.    If  such  be  the  case,  shall  be  given  to  salvors,  there  is  no  txi 

he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without  cere-  or  practice  in  admiralty.      In  aome  £ 

mony ;  but  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him  up.  cases  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  ^i:. 

In  Ceylon  the  inferior  on  meeting  a  superior  nate  between  articles  easily  saved,  as  gu 

throws  himself  on  the  ground,  repeating  the  silver  coins  or  bullion,  and  more  bulky  mi 

name  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  who  appears  movable  articles,  giving  a  less  proportion 

to  take  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  prostrate  fonner  than  of  tlio  latter.     But  there  is 

form  which  he  passes.    In  other  countries  the  ing  like  tliis  in  the  American  decii^ion 

aalutations  are  often  made  by  the  contact  of  res])ect  to  derelict  or  abandoned  propen 

other  parts  of  the  body  beside  the  hands  and  ancient  rule  gave  one  halfto  the  salvor  ;bi 

the  lips.    In  the  Society  and  Friendly  islands,  the  position  seems  to  be  well  establlshe 

two  persons  on  meeting  salute  by  rubbing  the  the  reward  in  derelict  cases  slionld  l»e  go^ 

ends  of  their  noses  togetlier,  and  the  salutation  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  salvage 

is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the  namely,  that  it  sliall  depend  u^K>n  the  dan 

other  and  rubbing  it  upon  his  own  nose  and  property,  value,  risk  of  life,  skill,  labor,  a 

mouth.     The  Moors  of  Morocco  ride  at  full  duration  of  the  service.  The  court  has  no 

speed  toward  a  stranger  as  if  they  intended  to  to  decree  salvage  for  saving  life  mtrrelj 

run  him  down,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  ap-  if  the  saving  of  life  can  be  connected  wi 

proached  near  they  stop  suddenly  and  fire  a  saving  of  proi>erty,  then  the  court  wil 

pistol  over  his  head.    In  one  of  the  Pelew  isl-  notice  of  it.     Nevertheless,  elforts  to  sa 

ands  the  inhabitants  grasp  either  the  hand  or  do  not  command  a  conipens:ition  so 

the  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  salute,  and  rub  hi<rher  than  is  given  for  tlie  saving  4.>f  |ir 

their  faces  against  it.    In  Bunnali,  in  order  to  as  might  perhaps  be  experted.     Tliv  reu 

kias,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  closely  to  that  it  is  n<»t  a  deviation  when  the  vvssi 

the  person's  cheek  and  draw  in  the  breath  out  of  her  way  to  save  life,  and  thenrfo 

strongly  as  if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume ;  insurance  is  not  forfeited ;  whereas  it  L 

hence,  instead  of  saying:  '^Give  me  a  kiss,^*  viat ion  to  vary  from  the  course  for  the  p 

they  say :  *^Givo  me  a  smell.'*    Tlie  Arab  salu-  of  sjiving  pro]>erty,  and  com|K'nsation  n 

tations  are  very  ceremonious.     If  i>er8onrt  of  made  for  forfeiture  of  the  insurance. — 

distinction  meet,  they  embrace  several  times,  cardinal  nile  that  salvage  service>  ran  1 

kiss  each  other's  clieek,  inquire  several  times  formed  only  by  ]»ersous  not  bound   bj 

about  the  health  of  each  other,  and  also  kiss  legal  duty  to  render  them.     A  crew 

their  own  hands.    The  Arabian  dwellers  in  the  claim'as  salvors  of  their  own  >hipor  car 

desert  shake  hands  G  or  8  times,  and  in  Yemen  only  because  it  is  their  duty  to  save  her 

persons  of  rank  permit  tlieir  fingers  to  be  kiss-  sible,  but  because  it  would  be  most  uni 

ed  after  a  long  refusal.     In  Turkey  it  is  the  tempt  them  to  let  the  ship  and  cargi»  g^ 

custom  to  cross  the  hands  upon  the  breast  and  a  position  of  extreme  danger,  that  thi-n, 

bow  to  tlie  person  saluted.     Military  saluta-  trenie  exertions,  they  might  elaunaul vagi 

tions  consist  m  the  touching  of  the  hat  or  cap,  to  this  general  rule  there  is  the  excvptio 

the  lowering  of  swords  or  of  colors,  the  pre-  where  tlie  contract  of  the  seamen  is  at  i 

senting  of  arms,  or  the  firing  of  cannon.    Na-  or  the  service  rendered  is  so  entirely  out 

val  salutes  are  also  made  by  the  discharge  of  line  of  their  ordinary  duty  that  it  may  I 

cannon,  by  the  lowering  or  raising  of  the  flag,  sidered  as  not  done  under  their  contract 

and  by  the  cheering  of  the  sailors.  may  be  a  valid  claim  for  comiHrnsation.  i 

SALUZZO,  formerly  a  province,  but  now  an  are  bound  to  sup])ress  a  mutiny  on  l»oar 

arrondissement  of  the  province  of  Coni,  Pied-  own  shi])  at  all  events  and  at  every  haiai 

mont,  bounded  X.  by  Turin  and  Pinerolo,  E.  by  cannot  elaim  salvage  therefor.     If  the  cj 

Mondovi  and  Alba,  8.  by  Coni,  and  W.  by  one  ship  suppress  mutiny  or  rev<^t  in  at 
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or  retake  a  captured  ship  from  mntineers  or  eel  is  raainlj  preserved  bj  other  means.  It  is 
rvToIters,  this  mar  well  found  a  claim  for  sal-  equally  a  salvage  service,  whether  the  service 
rase.  If  part  of  the  crew  leave  their  ship  and  be  rendered  at  sea  or  where  the  vessel  is 
go  to  save  another,  and  thereby  acquire  a  claim  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  whether  it  be  per- 
for  salvage,  the  rest  who  remain  share  in  the  formed  by  seamen  or  landsmen.  If  a  vessel 
claim,  yet  not  eqnally,  for  their  right  rests  at  sea  is  short-handed  by  reason  of  sickness, 
m^nly  on  the  increased  labor,  exposure,  or  and  is  navigated  into  port  by  part  of  the  crew 
peril  which  falls  on  them.  For  ordinary  ser-  of  another  vessel,  that  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
Tices  rendered  to  the  ship  in  time  of  distress,  salvage  service.  So  compensation  has  been 
BO  salvage  is  due  to  a  passenger;  but  in  his  granted  for  keeping  near  a  vessel  in  distress 
ease,  as  in  that  of  a  seaman,  extraordinary  ser-  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  master  and  crew, 
vices  may  give  a  salvage  claim.  A  pilot,  like  although  but  little  aid  was  rendered. — Sal- 
t  passenger,  may  become  a  salvor  when  his  pe-  vage  is  generally  decreed  on  all  the  property 
Mliar  relation  to  the  ship  is  dissolved ;  but  saved,  whether  ship,  cargo,  or  freight.  It  is 
Bost  of  oar  state  pilotage  laws  make  it  part  allowed  on  public  property,  and  all  goods  of 
if  the  doty  of  a  pUot  to  assist  vessels  in  dis-  the  government  pay  the  same  rate  as  if  they 
tic9B,  and  either  give  the  rate  of  extra  oompen-  were  owned  by  individuals.  The  general  role 
tttion  to  be  awarded,  or  point  out  the  tribunal  is  that  our  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
which  shall  determine  the  amount  due.  £x-  property,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  which 
Ira  services  are,  therefore,  generally  considered  comes  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but 
m  this  country  as  such,  and  not  as  salvage  ser-  vessels  of  war,  belonging  to  a  foreign  neutral 
fiee«.  The  officers  and  crews  of  our  national  power,  cannot  be  arrested  in  our  ports  into 
vesiFels  are  so  far  bound  to  rescue  a  vessel  from  which  they  have  lawfully  come,  and  the  same 
Bntineers  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  is  true  of  a  private  armed  vessel  sailing  under 
lay  compensation  in  such  a  case,  unless  per-  a  commission  from  a  foreign  government  The 
haps  when  they  incur  great  personal  danger,  private  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  the 
and  osd  great  exertions  in  the  performance  of  prize  property  which  a  vessel  of  war  brings 
tiie  lervice.  For  an  ordinary  salvage  service  into  our  ports,  comes  within  the  general  rule, 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation.  A  steam  and  not  within  the  exception. — If  assistance  is 
▼e«sel  may  claim  salvage,  no  less  than  a  sailing  rendered  to  a  vessel  under  circumstances  which 
vcsmL  though  she  can  often  render  service  would  generally  constitute  it  a  salvage  service, 
with  less  peril  to  herself  than  the  latter.  As  a  it  may  yet  not  be  such ;  as  where  the  service 
general  rule,  none  can  claim  salvage  who  do  is  rendered  under  a  custom  to  give  assistance 
Bot  directly  participate  and  aid  in  the  salvage  gratuitously  in  similar  instances,  or  where  the 
•cTvices,  or  at  least  promote  those  services  by  aid  is  given  under  a  special  contract.  If  two 
doing  the  work  of  those  who  render  them,  vessels  sail  as  consorts  and  under  an  agreement 
Bn;  an  exception,  and  a  liberal  one,  is  usually  to  assist  each  other,  neither  can  claim  salvage 
■jde  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  saving  ves-  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  other.  Even 
leL  who  are  not  only  entitled  to  claim  compen-  when  vessels  sailing  together  are  not  consorts, 
iition  for  stores  and  other  supplies  and  outlays,  nor  owned  by  the  same  party,  it  is  possible 
bat  sal  rage  compensation  in  addition. — A  sal-  that  there  maybe  a  usage  of  mutual  help  which 
va^re  service  is  possible  when  the  peril  encoun-  would  defeat  a  claim  of  salvage.  Thus  it  is 
tered  is  something  distinctly  beyond  ordinary  said  that  if  a  steamer  be  stranded  on  a  sand 
danzer.  something  which  exposes  the  property  bank  in  the  Mississippi,  and  another  steamer 
to  destruction  unless  extraordinary  assistance  draws  her  off,  usage  prohibits  any  salvage  com- 
be rendered.  But  if  the  master  can,  by  proper  pensation.  But  a  custom  of  one  port  that  ves- 
ose  of  the  means  in  his  possession,  save  the  sels  shall  assist  each  other  gratuitously  is  not 
property,  the  law  presumes  that  he  will,  and  binding  on  vessels  of  other  ports  rendering  as- 
thai  the  salvor's  interference  was  unnecessary;  sistance  to  vessels  of  the  port  where  the  cus- 
yet  even  if  the  master  could  save  the  ship,  the  tom  exists.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  service,  the 
salvors  may  show  that  he  would  not  have  salvors  make  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the 
done  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  distress  property  in  peril,  or  their  servants,  as  to  the 
•hoaM  be  actual  or  iiiimediate,  or  tliat  the  anraunt  of  salvage,  this  L)  enforced  by  the  court 
dui^rer  should  be  imminent  and  absolute;  it  against  the  owners  only  so  far  as  it  seems  eqni-  ' 
will  be  sufficient  if,  at  the  time  the  assistance  table  and  conformable  to  the  merits  of  the 
is  rendered,  the  ship  has  encountered  any  dam-  case. — ^Any  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
age  or  misfortune  which  might  possibly  expose  salvors,  and  especially  any  embezzlement  of 
her  to  destruction  if  the  services  were  not  ren-  the  property  saved,  forfeits  their  whole  claim. 
dered.  That  the  property  must  be  actually  The  responsibility  of  the  salvors,  respecting  the 
■ive<l.  and  saved  by  those  claiming  to  be  sal-  preservation  and  protection  of  the  property, 
vors.  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  salvage  continues  as  long  as  the  property  is  subject  to 
claims  in  a«imiralty,  is  quite  certain ;  but  if  the  the  decree  of  the  court.  Salvors  in  possession 
party  encounters  the  danger,  and  does  all  he  have  a  qualified  property  in  the  thing  saved, 
can  to  *iave  the  vessel,  and  his  services  tend  in  whether  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  and  they  can- 
some  degree  to  preserve  the  vossc-1,  compensa-  not  bo  divested  of  this  interest  until  it  is  taken 
tioQ  will  be  awarded  to  him,  although  the  ves-  from  them  by  abjudication.    Yet  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  that  they  should  remain  in  actual  pos-  paitioipated  in  the  msnrrection  of  the 

session,  in  order  to  luniutain  their  rights  or  sections  in  1795,  and  was  sentenced  to  degk 

preserv'o  their  qualified  property ;  nor  should  hy  detanlt,  hut  afterward  presented  hinuttt 

they  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  the  property  or  hefore  tlie  court  and  hud  the  sententv  reversed, 

the  inconvenience  of  the  uuister  and  crew. —  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  liCeriirT|.cr- 

Military  salvage  is  that  which  is  earned  by  res-  suits,  publishing  Romances  et  poetuf  { 1 7vS».  tad 

cuing  vessels  or  cargoes  from  pirates  or  the  other  worLs.     From  1815  to  1820  he  n. sided  in 

public  enemy.    In  cases  of  recapture,  it  follows  Geneva.  His  EmiU  historiques  etphil4mn»kiq\H 

as  an  incident  of  prize,  and  is  awarded  of  surUsnomBtThommes^dfpeypUseideU'kni 

course  by  the  court  of  restitution.   The  amount  vols.,  Paris,  1824)  and  Dts  ieienc^s  oeruUt*  d 

of  salvage  is  fixed  by  statute  for  most  of  these  vols.,  Paris,  1829)  were  portions  of  a  prtject^ 

cases,  and  wlien  not  so  determined  must  be  history  of  civilization,  which  was  never  i-om- 

governed  by  the  general  principles  of  law.  ]>lcted.  In  1828  he  became  an  opposition  mcin- 

SALVANDY,  NabcisseAchilledr,  a  French  ber  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  continued 

author  and  statesman,  born  at  Condom,  Gers,  in  that  bmly  till  his  death. 

June  11,  1795,  died  Dec.  15,  1800.    In  1813  he  SALVI,  GiAMBAmtiTA.    See  SAseonREATa. 

left  college  to  enlist  in  the  imperitd  guard,  was  SALZBURG.    Sec  Saltzbvbo. 

wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brienne,  rose  to  the  SALZMANN,  CnitisTiAN  GorrniLF.  a  Ger- 

rank  of  a(\jutant-major,  and  receiwd  the  cross  man  Protestant  clergyman  and  teacher.  Ihiih 

of  the  legion  of  honor  from  the  hand  of  Napo-  near  Erfurt  in  1744.  died  in  1811.     He  wa<f  for 

leon  himself  at  Fontuineblean.    He  afterward  some  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  viciiiitT 

esi)oused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  of  Erfurt,  and  in  1781  became  associated  «idb 

1816  published  Za  ro/i/<7io/i  et  laFraucr^  which  Base<low  in  his  PhUauthn^tiitum,     In  IT^Im 

was  so  objectionable  to  the  connnunders  of  foimde<l  at  Sclinepfenthal.  near  Gotha.  a  hfU!i« 

the  allied  armies  that  it  wjis  seized,  and  ho  of  educatitm,  in  which  he  develupod  ai:<l  ti-^tcii 

owed  Siifcty  to  the  kin^r's  protection.    When  the  theories  of  B:uicdow  and  Hou»»ean.     II# 

the  foreign  urniies  left  France,  ho  was  appoint-  published  numerous  educational   witrks.  acd 

ed  master  of  reipiests  in  the  council  of  state.  Curl  de  Carhbtrg^  a  romance  (0  vols.,  KSl-.U 

but  in  1821  is>ued  a  ])amphlet,  1)€4  dangi  rs  de  SAMAXA.  a  peninsula  and  bay  on  the  N.  L 

la  9it nation  preiwnti\  which  cause<l  his  dismis-  coa.st  of  St.  I)omingc»,  West  Indies.    The  i««:D- 

sal  from  the  council.    In  1N23  ap|>eared  his  insula  extends  from  £.  to  W.  32  ui.,  andiitll 

Alomo,  on  V l!!»pafjni\  hUtoire  conUmjtoraiue  (4  m.  wide,  terminating  in  Cape  Samana  at  its  W. 

vols.  8vo.),  an  ehxmently  written  novel.    In  end,  in  lat.  19''  18'  X.,  long.  61*'  8'  W.    Sussr 

1824  ho  produced  hfaor,  on  le  Intrde  Chretien,  Loaf  hill,  the  highest  jK^ak,  is  l.l»3r»  feet  abow 

became  connected  with  the  Journal  dts  diltats,  the  sea.     The  choicest  timber  for  ship  !>uU<liius 

and  assisted  Chateaubriand  in  the  war  he  was  and  cabinet  purposes  is  found  in  great  abua- 

waging  against  the  ultra  royali>ts.     Tnder  Mar-  dance.     The  minerals  are  copj>er.  gold,  and  bi- 

tignac  he  was  recalleil  to  the  «'o!mcil  of  state;  tuminous  coal.     The  peninsula  was  onn-  iiniii- 

but  on  the  accession  of  P«»lignac  in  1829  he  re-  and,  but  the  strip  of  water  >ei>aniting  it  irinn 

signed  and  returned  to  the  Journal  </<•*  d*haU.  St.  Domingo  has  been  tilled  up  by  tlje  »lrirtiiiff 

He  published  in  1829  his  lI**toirc  de  Polo*jne  sjmds.     The  bay  of  Samana  lies  on  the  S.  -i«i< 

acant  ft  ttoftn  le  roi  Jean  SohitA'i  (3  voh.  8vo.).  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  43  m.  h>ng  by  s  in. 

AtV'r  July,  1830,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  new  wide.     The  river  Yuma  falls  into  the  W.tn«l'f 

government.     From   1H33  to  1S4h  he  was  a  the  bay.     The  harbor  is.*  »ne  of  the  finest  in  :ii« 

member  of  the  chamber  of  depnties.  and  in  world,  and  occupies  an  important  conmieniai 

ls5o  he  was  admitted  to  the  Frencli  a«'ademy.  and  military  jiosition.     On  the  N.  sliorv  i*  the 

From  \^''\7  to  1S40  he  was  minister  of  public  town  of  Santa  Harlwira,  whieh  |»osse>S'*'!»  tx-ci- 

instnn'tion  under  Count   MoK'.     In    1H41    he  lent  natural  facilities  for  repairing  v«;«.«<-ls.    In 

was  a[ipointed  ambassiidor  to  Spain,  but  never  1^53  negoti.itions  were  fruitlessly  o|»entd  with 

assumeil  tlie  office.     In   1843  he  was  sent  to  the  I>omini(>an  republic  for  the  ce>sion  of  tLv 

Turin  in  tlie  simie  capacity  and  created  acoimt,  port  of  Samana  to  the  United  States, 

but  in  1844  resigned.     In  1*<45  he  was  called  SAMAR.     See  Phi mitine  Islam »i&. 

again  to  the  ministry  of  publi<*  in>truttion  in  SAMARA,  an  E.  government  of  Ei:n>p«-in 

the  (iuizot  (ubinet,  and  made  himself  unpopu-  Russhu  boundeil  X^.  E.,  E..  and  S.  E.  \*\  Oriit- 

lar  l»y  stopping  the  lectures  of  Quinet,  Miche-  burg,  S.  by  Astrakhan,  W.  by  Sarat<i\.  and  N. 

let,  and  Slirkiewicz.     On  the  death  of  Louis  W.  by  Simbirsk;  area,  Oo.Oss  s«i.  m.:  ]iiip.  In 

rhili{)pe  he  was  forem«»st  among   those  who  18or>.  1.47y,0sl.     The  river  Vi»lga  ft>rms  it?  W. 

supported  and  brou^dit  about  a  fusion  between  frontier,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Saniarx  iljf 

the  two  iiranches  of  tlie  Bourlnai  family.  Irgis.  and  other  afHuents  of  the  Volpt.     Ilv 

SALVATOR  ROSA.     S^e  Ro^A.  government    was   erectetl   in    ls."iO. — Samiiia. 

SALVERTE.  Anne  Jo>Ern  Eiskhe  Racox-  the  capital  (pop.  II.OIIM.  situati-d  near  the  r«'n- 

Ni^KE  DE,  a  French  writer,  boru  in  Paris,  .luly  thunce  of  the  river  of  that    name  with  tlje 

18,  1771.  died  Oet.  27,  1>^3',».     In  I7i»2  he  held  Vc»lga.  Invs  an  imiM»rtant  trade  in  cattle,  ^h^^]^ 

an  ollu-e  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  atluirs.  and  fi>h.  (-.'ivinr,  >kins,  leather,  and  tallow, 

in  1793  wjis  ap{H>inted  j»rofessi»r  of  algebra  in  SAM.VRAX'Ci,  a  j»rovince  on  the  X.  coa*t  of 

the  school  of  pont4  el  chausnies.    Ho  actively  Java;  area,  about  1.420  tn^.  m. ;  {Kip.  $24.b74. 
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ameroos  rifen,  lurrigable  fbr  boats  tiiat  the  Samaritan  people  ware  wbony  of  hea- 

a  limits  of  the  tide.    The  S.  W.  bomi-  then  origin,  and  that  the  Israelitiah  worriiip 

cmed  bj  a  Toloanic  range  of  momi-  was  established  when  the  colonists  asked  and 

di  rises  to  the  height  of  9,000  and  obtained  from  tl^e  Assyrian  king  an  Israelite 

9t  above  the  sea.   Along  the  sea  there  priest,  in  order  to  appease  the  supposed  wrspth 

illovial  plain.    In  1846  the  province  of  the  national  deity  by  tiie  restoration  of  his 

88,000  cwt.  of  coffee,  2,500  tons  of  worship.    After  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from 

kd  1,200,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. — Sajia-  the  Babylonian  oaptivity  the  Samaritans  aslnd 

)  capita,  is  sitoated  near  the  mouth  permission  to  participate  in  the  restoration  of 

rer  »amarang,  about  253  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  but  it  was  refused ;  and  from  this 

pop.  about  50,000.  Ck)tton  and  leather  event  (585)  dates  the  inveterate  hostifity  be> 

fSM^red.    The  commerce  of  the  rich-  tween  the   Jews  and  the  Samaritans.     Hie 

loes  of  Java  centres  here.  alienation  was  widened  when,  toward  the  dose 

ROAND  (anc  Maraeanday,  a  walled  of  the  6th  century-  6.  0.,  the  Persian  goter* 

Bokhara,  in  Toorkistan,  100  m.  £.  nor  Sanballat,  with  the  nermiBsion  of  the  Per* 
city  of  Bokhara;  pop.  from  10,000  to  sian  court,  erected  for  the  Samaritans  on  Mt 
Samarcand  was  the  capital  of  Tamer-  Gtorizim,  near  Shechem,  a  temple  of  Jehovah, 
ninions,  and  in  his  time  had  150,000  and  gave  them  an  independent  high  priest- 
ts;  and  it  was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of  hood,  which  was  bestowed  by  him  up<m  hia 
fidan  learning.  It  then  contained  40  son-in-law  Manasses,  the  son  of  the  Jeiridi 
of  which  only  3  remain :  and  most  of  high  priest.  Alexander  the  Great  took  a  Sa- 
les are  in  ruins.  Tamerlane's  coffin  is  maritan  army  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  many 
1  there.  of  them  settled  in  the  Thebald.  The  colony 
RIA  (Heb.  Skameron%  a  town  situated  received  reinforcements  from  Samaria  under 
ict  of  the  same  name  in  middle  Pdes-  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  again  at  the  time  of  John 
he  tribe  of  Ephraim,  so  called  after  Hyrcanus,  who  conquered  and  destroyed  tiiai 
kria,  upon  which  it  was  founded  lU^ut  city,  finally  crushing  the  power  of  the  Samari- 
?:  by  Omri,  the  6th  king  of  Israel,  tans  in  Palestine.  Remnants  of  the  ISgyptian 
ie  Samaria  the  royal  residence,  and  it  colony  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  congregar 

so  until  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  tion  at  Oairo.    In  Palestine  a  few  familks  are 

was  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  king  found  at  Shechem,  now  Kabloos.     Several  at- 

»er,  and  peopled  with  colonists  fh>m  tempts  have  been  made  by  learned  Europeans 

rian  provinces.    In  110  it  was  be-  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  remnants 

onquered,  and  razed  to  the  ground  of  the  Samaritans;  as  by  Scaliger  in  1569,  by 

klacoabsan   John  Hyrcanus;   but  it  several  learned  men  in  England  in  1676,  by  the 

re  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  in  104  it  is  great  Ethiopic  scholar  Ludolf  in  1684,  and  by 

d  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Jewish  tiie  distinguished  orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacj 

Augustus  gave  it   to  Herod  the  and  others.    AH  the  letters  of  the  Samaritans 

ho  embellished  it  with  a  temple  of  written  on  these  occasions,  together  with  an  ex- 

I  and  other  new  buildings,  strongly  haustive  essay  on  their  history  by  DeSacy,m»' 

it«  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  the  em-  be  found  in  Notices  et  extraiU  des  M3S,  ds  fa 

ibaste  (Augusta).    The  ancient  name  hibliotMque du  rot  {yol.m.^Vm^'i^X).    The 

ty  however  was  also  retained,  and  is  best  modem  accounts  of  them  have  been  given 

d  in  the  New  Testament.    The  later  by  the  Americans  Fisk  (''  Missionary  Herald,'' 

f  the  town  is  unknown,  but  a  little  1824)  and  Robinson  ^"Biblical  Researches,** 

•ebnstieh,  with  some  ruins,  still  exists  vol.  iii.). — ^The  Samaritans  recognize,  of  the 

3.   Under  the  Romans  a  whole  district  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  Penta^ 

called,  after  the  name  of  the  town,  touch,  rejecting  all  the  other  books  of  the  He* 

forming  a  separate  province  between  brew  canon,  together  with  the  traditions  of 

1  the  S.  and  Galilee  on  the  N.  the  Pharisees.    Of  the  Pentateuch  they  have 

RITAyS  (Heb.  Shomeronim^  later  Cu-  a  translation  in  the  Samaritan  language,  an 

thseans),  the  people  who  sprang,  ac-  Aramaean  dialect,  mixed  with  many  Hebrew 

o  the  common  opinion,  after  the  con-  forms  and  words.    In  the  same  language  are 

the  town  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  written  their  rituals  and  liturgies,  and  a  num- 

mixture  of  the  remaining  natives  with  ber  of  religious  songs  or  psalms.     (See  6e- 

gn  colonists  from  Babylon,  Onthah,  senins,  Carmina  Samaritana,  in  his  Anecdota 

nath,  and  Sepharvaim.    As  they  were  Orientalia^  Leipsic,  1824.)  They  have  also  pre* 

race,  their  religion  also  assumed  a  served  an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Penta- 

aracter,  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  tench,  first  printed  in  1628.    It  is  of  great  im- 

n  colonists  being  associated  with  He-  portance  to  biblic^  criticism,  agreeing  with  the 

ea.     In  opposition  to  this  view,  but  oeptuagint  in  2,000  places  where  that  differs 

ictly  following  the  biblical  narrative  from  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text.    It  is  written 

.  xvii.),  Hengstenberg  (who  has  been  in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  closely  resem- 

by  Hilvemick,  Robinson,  and  others)  bling  the  Phoenician.  When  the  Arabic  became 

ivored  to  show  tiiat  the  entire  Hebrew  their  conversational  language,  all  their  Samari- 

mof  Samaria  had  been  carried  away,  tan  works  were  translated  into  it;  and  th^ 
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have  also  in  Arabio  a  so  called  book  of  Joshua,  length  27  m.,  breadth  12  m. ;  pop.  abd 

(Seo  JosnuA.)    Wo  know  from  the  New  Testa-  000,  nearly  all  Greeks.     The  chief  tc 

ment  that  the  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews,  were  Chora.    There  are  several  good  harbors 

waiting  for  a  Messiah,  who  in  their  later  writ-  coast.    The  interior  is  traversed  by  two 

ings  is  called  Ilashsholieb  or  Unttahob,  t.  e.,  the  tain  ranges,  one  of  which  attains  tlie  hei 

Restorer.    Their  later  writings  also  prove  their  4,725  feet  in  Mt.  Kerkis,  the  Gercetiuii  M 

belief  in  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  immortality  of  the  ancients.    Samos  was  anciently  tele 

the  soul,  and  in  the  resurrection.    They  strictly  for  its  fertility.    The  olive  and  vine  a 

observed  the  Mosaic  ordinances  concerning  tlie  teusively  cultivated;   and  the  expi»rts  i 

sabbath,  and  in  general  all  the  prescriptions  of  grain,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  figs,  and  oil. 

tlie  Mosaic  law.    Able  essays  on  their  history,  original  inhabitants  of  Samos  are  sup^ia 

beside  that  by  Do  Sacy  already  mentioned,  have  have  been  Carians  and  Lelcges.    The  Si 

been  written  by  Knobel  (Zur  GewhichU  der  planted  several  colonies  on  the  sliores 

Samaritaner^  in  the  Denhachriften  der  OUuener  Propontis  and  ^gsean,  and  early  in  tho  6i 

OemUsehaft  fUr  Widtenttcha/t  vnd  Kun$t^  Gies-  tury  B.  C.  their  navy  was  the  most  iH»ii*e 

sen,  184i),    and    by    Juynboll  {Commentarii  Greece.    The  capital,  which  stood  near  tJ 

Hiitoricf  GentU  SamaritaruF,  Leyden,  1846).  of  the  present  town  of  Chora,  was  at  Xht 

SAMNIUM,   a   division    of  ancient   Italy,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.    Pe 

bounded  X.  by  the  territories  of  the  Morsi,  tes,  who  reigned  betwei^n  the  years  5S 

Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  N.  £.  by  that  of  the  522  6.  C,  enriched  it  with  a  ti'ni[»le  to 

Frentanl,  £.  by  Apulia,  S.  by  Lucauia,  and  S.  artificial  moles  enclosing  the  harbor,  an 

TV.  and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latium,  and  thus  duct  hewn  in  solid  rock  to  convey  water 

oomprising  the  modern  district  of  Moliso  with  town,  and  an  extensive  fortified  palace, 

some  surrounding  parts  of  northern  Naples,  his  death  Samos  was  subject  to  Persb  I 

The  country  is  very  mountainous,  being  occu*  years,  when  it  was  liberated  by  the  v 

pied  by  some  of  the  highest  mountain  groups  over  the  fieet  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale.  u  {in 

of  the  ccntrtd  Ai>eimincs.    It  was  watered  by  tory  op))Osite  the  S.  £.  coast  of  the  islaiM 

the  upi>er  sources  of  the  Sogrus  (now  Songro),  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  lei^ru 

Tifemus  (Biferno),  Frento  (Fortore),  Aufidus  revolted,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Ath* 

(Ofanto),   tuid   Vulturnus  (Voltorno),   all   of  in  489.    The  Romans  made  it  a  free  <  ity 

which,  except  the  last,  fiow  into  the  Adriatic,  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  taken  by  the  « 

The  principal  places  wore  Beneventum  (Bene-  who  were  expelled  in  the  13th  century, 

veiito),  Caudium  (Ariola) — in  the  vicinity  of  ing  the  Greek  revolution  the  Saniians  ex 

which  were  the  narrow  pas>es  called  Caudine  the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  by  the 

Fork.ii,  through  which  a  defeated  lioman  anny  which  secured  the  indei)endence  of  uthei 

had  to  pass  under  the  yukc  in  821  B.  0. — Au-  of  Greece  Samos  remained  subji'Ct  to  Ti 

fidena  (Alfidona),  Bovianuni  (Bojaimm),  and  Since  1835  it  has  been  governed  l>ya( 

yEsernia  (Iseniia).     The  two  first  named  towns  styled  '^  prince  of  Samos,''  who  rv>ide!*  a' 

were  inhabiti^d  by  the  Caudini,  Aufidena  by  stantinople,  ruling  by  deputy,  and  pays  a  c 

the  Caraceni,  and  the  last  two  by  the  Pentri.  fixed  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

TlKiw  8  tribes  constituted  the  principal  divi-  SAMOTIIRACE  (modem  Gr.  Saniotl 

sions  of  the  Sanuiites,  a  warlike  and  liberty-  Turk.  Scmendrel)^  an  island  of  the  ^i^ra; 

loving  jK'ople  of  tlio  Sabine  race,  who  c(m-  belonging  to  Turkey,  between  Leninos  a: 

quered  tbe  country  from  the  Opicans  some  coast  of  Tli race,  and  opiK)site  the  mt>uth 

tune  iKffore  the  foun<lation  of  Rome.     With  Uebrus  (Maritza) ;  area,  about  r>0  m{.  m. 

this  rfpuhlic  the  Samiiites  waged  a  series  of  1,500  or  2,000.     It  is  the  highcbt  h;nd 

wars,  in  which  Valerius  Corvus,  Curius  Den-  northof  the  archi|>elago,  and  from  tlK}K<f 

tatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus  Rul-  ed  Saoce  by  Pliny  (now  Mt.  Fingaree,  5,2' 

lianus,  and  othi-r  Romans  rihine  as  heroes  lunid  high)  Homer  represents  Neptune  as  v: 

frequent  calamities  and  humiliating  defeats  of  the  .*«iege  of  Troy,  which  was  about  5(*  ni. 

their  countrymen  (;J4o-2l»0  B.  C).     The  Sam-  the  high  island  of  Imbros  intirvtning. 

nites  Huccuinbed  after  tiTrible  deviistations  of  sterile  and  destitute  of  ports,  and  iHis>ei44 

their  country,  rose  again  to;rether  with  other  historical  interest  except  in  coimeotioi 

Italians  in  the  s<K*ial  war  (UOk  and  were  the  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  whieh  wen 

last  of  the  allies  to  yield.     During  the  war  of  brated  here.     (See  Cabiki.)   ItsnamvtTli 

Sylla  and  Marius  they  once  more  tried  to  re-  Samos)  has  been  variously  explained,  b 

cover  tlieir  in<le|>endence ;  but,  routtnl  before  statement  by  Pausaniais  and  others  of 

the  capital  of  their  enemies,  their  anny  was  nection  between  its  peo]>le  and  thofe 

annihilated,  an<l  their  country  was  laid  waste  mos  seems  to   rest  only  on  coigeetnre 

and  distributifl  to  R<»man  settlors,  the  Samnite  peo]>le  of  Samothrace  were  in  early  tin 

inhaldtants  being  sold  into  slavery  (82).  de|H'ndent,  held  ft^rtifii'd  places  on  the 

SAMOS  (called  by  the  Turks  Sntfam-AdaMt)*  land,  and  fought  bravely  in  aid  of  Xerxe« 

on  island  of  the  (ireeian  archii>elago,beloiigin:;  battle  of  Salamis.     They  were  af\erw«r 

to  Turkey,  se|>arated  !r4>m  the  coast  of  Asia  ject  to  Athens,  Philip  of  Mactnlon,  and 

Minor  by  the  strait  of  IJttle  Bo^rhaz.  and  from  which  lett  them  to  govern  tliemselve*  t 

the  island  of  Icaria  by  the  Great  Boghaz;  time  of  Vesimsiaii. 
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SAlfOTEDES.  or  SAMomia,  a  name  of  on-  t^:ies,  2  torpentine  distilleries,  24  chnrches, 

knovn  origin,  applied  to  a  nomadic  people  and  3,817  pupils   attending   public    schools. 

UialMting  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  Capital,  Clinton. 

■■ipi  II.  both  in  Enrope  and  Asia.    The  name,  SAMSON  (Heb.  Shinuhon),  a  judge  of  Israel, 

according  to  Prichard,  occurs  in  the  Russian  celebrated  for  his  bodily  strength  and  his  tra- 

chronicles  as  earlj  as  1096 ;  but  thej  call  them-  gical  end.    He  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 

afilTe»  KbftsoTo  or  Nenetch,  t.  e.,  men.      The  tribe  of  Dan,  and  bom  before  the  middle  of 

Samojedes  are  classed  bj  T^atham  with  the  the  12th  century  B.  C.    His   birth  was  an- 

Huia,  Lapps.  Ostiaks,  drc,  in  the  Ugrian  race,  nonnced  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and,  as  he 

Thcj  were  originally  ^read  N.  and  S.  from  was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  his  mother 

uw  Altai  mountains  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and-  was  directed  to  conform  her  own  regimen  dur- 

£.  and  W.  from  the  White  sea  nearly  to  the  ing  heb  pregnancy  to  the  tenor  of  the  Kazarite 

mer  Lena;  bat   several  centuries  ago  they  law.    At  the  age  of  20  he  began  to  evince  his 

were  driven  from  their  best  possessions  by  destination  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from 

Mi>cgol  tribes.      They  are  still  met  with  in  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  occasional 

grocp?  frx>m  the  White  sea  to  the  river  Kha-  access  of  superhuman  strength.    In  all  12  great 

tan^ca.  but  the  space  between  the  Obi  and  the  achievements  are  recorded  of  him,  7  of  which 

Ycnisn  may  now  be  considered  their  principal  are  connected  with  his  love  for  his  Philistine 

wtai.    Their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  not  wife,  and  5  with  his  love  for  two  women  of 

■or«  than  20.000,  divided  into  several  tribes  loose  character.    The  latter  of  these,  Delilali 

yVing  different  languages  or  dialects.    They  of  Sorek,  by  blandishments  ascertained  from 

sre  mosily  idolaters,  of  small  stature  and  repul-  him  that  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  his 

Bve  features,  but  peaceably  disposed.     They  hair,  which  had  never  been  shorn.    Having 

dwell  in  tents  of  reindeer  skin,  and  live  upon  entered  into  a  plot  against  him  with  the  Phi- 

ti^  products  of  the  reindeer  and  of  fishing,  listines,  she  shaved  his  head  while  he  lay  sleep- 

fichcring  also  fiirs  and  peltries  with  which  they  ing  in  her  lap;  he  was  then  arrested  by  lus 

psy  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government.  enemies,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  made  Co 

SAMPHIRE  {crithmum  maritimum^  linn.),  grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave.     But  in  the 

averysocculent  plant  of  the  natural  order  urn-  process  of  time,  when  his  hair  grew  long,  he 

hdUftr^^  with  fleshy,  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  regained  his  strength;    and  on  a  festival  of 

leaves  of  a  few  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  with  the  Philistines,  when  an  imimense  multitude 

eooipucnd  umbels  of  small  white  dowers  desti-  were  assembled  in  a  large  temple,  he  per- 

tsw  of  a  true  calyx:  the  seeds  oblong  and  dm-  suaded  his  guide  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot 

liar  to  a  grain  of  bariey,  whence  (Gr.  k.m47,  bar-  where  he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon 

IrV)  L»  derived  its  generic  name.    The  samphire  which  the  roof  of  the  building  rested.    He 

i»  f-.'und  upon  stone  walls,  rocks,  and  rocky  grasped  the  piUars  and  shook  them  till  the 

€±Lk.  by  the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  the  roots  building  fell,  burying  the  whole  assembly,  him- 

p*neira:ing  deep  into  the  crevices  by  means  of  self  included,  beneath  the  ruins.     He  is  said  to 

;hc;r  numerous  strong  fibres.     It  has  been  cul-  have  been  judge  of  Israel  for  20  years;  but 

::vaud   in  sand  and  rubbish,  the  soil  being  whether  this  was  before  Eli,  or  simultaneously 

dmsed  in  the  spring  with  powdered  barilla,  with  him,  is  not  clear.     The  Epistle  to  the  He- 

Undcr  this  treatment  two  crops  of  leaves  and  brews  counts  him  among  the  heroes  of  faith  in 

sLoois  can  be  procured  in  a  season.     It  makes  the  old  covenant. 

a  favorite  pickle,  very  provocative  of  appetite.  SAMSOX,    Geobge    WnrrriELD,  D.D.,    an 

— The  American  samphire,  which  grows  abun-  American  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  at  Harvard, 

daailr  on  salt  marshes  and  near  salt  springs,  Worcester  co..  Mass,  Sept.  29,  1819.    He  was 

aad  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  par-  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1839,  and  at 

pose,  consists  of  the  several  species  of  milicor-  Xewton  theol<^ical   institution   in  1843,  and 

ata.  a  genus  of  chenopodiaceous  plants,  with  was  pastor  of  the  -H  street  Baptist   church, 

neculent,  jointed,  leafless  stems  and  opposite  Washington.  D.  C,  till  Oct.  1849.    In  1847  he 

tranches:  the  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  and  spent  a  year  in  making  the  tour  of  southern 

XKmersed  in  the  hollows  of  the  swollen  upper  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria.     He  received  the 

joints.     In  the  antumn  the  mar^hes  are  ren-  degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbian  college,  Wash- 

dered  brilliant  by  the  deep  crimson  color  of  S.  ington,  in  1858,  and  was  elected  president  of 

mmeroHata^  which  changes  from  its  usual  glau-  that  college  in  1859,  which  position  he  still 

coos  green  at  that  season  of  the  year.  holds.     In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  letters 

SAMPSON,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  N.  C,  bordered  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,  beside  several 

W.  by  South  river  and  drained  by  Black  river  articles  on  Goshen,  Mount  SinaL  drc,  in  re- 

■nd  Its  branches,  the  Great  Colura  and  Little  views;  and  in  1852  a  work  entitled  To  IXiima- 

G>l!ira;  area,  940  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,-  nion,  republished  and  much  enlarged  in  1860, 

d.  oi  whom  8,095  were  slaves.     The  surfEU^e  under  the  title  of  "  Spiritualism  Tested.''    He 

i»  Godulating  and  the  soil  sandy  but  fertile,  is  also  the  author  of  several  historical  pam- 

Thcre  are  extensive  forests  of  pitch  pine.    The  phlets  and  critical  essavs  on  art. 

Dfodw-tions  in  1850  were  426.805  bushels  of  S.VMUEL  (Heb.  Shcmufl  "heard  of  God'O, 

iiMilan   com   and  239,557  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  last  of  the  judges  of  Israel.     He  was  the 

There  were  51  tar  and  turpentine  mannfac-  son    of   Kl^on^h^   of   Ramathaim-Zophim  of 
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Monnt  Ephraim,  and  of  Hannah,  and  was  born  ratuntalned  that  the  book  contidna  eontnfie* 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  B.  0.  torj  statements ;  but  their  arguments  have  beta 
Even  before  his  birth  his  mother  had  bound  answered  by  Carpzovins,  Davidson  ("  Riblietl 
him  to  tlie  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  con-  Hermeneutics''),     Henggtenberp,    Hiivermck. 
sequently  he  was  set  apart  from  his  early  youth  Welte,  Keil,  and  others, 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  at  8AN  ANTONIO,  or  Ban  Ajrroxio  i>k  Bkxae. 
Shiloh,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  the  the  capital  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  on  one  of  the 
judge,  Eli.    He  soon  received  special  prophetic  head  streams  of  San  Antonio  river,  110  m.  S. 
messages  from  God  to  his  people,  the  first  of  W.  from  Austin :  pop.  in  1850,  3,488:  in  l^*0, 
which  concerned  the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  8,274.    It  has  a  U.  8.  arsenal,  and  a  MethtKli^t. 
house.    After  this  Samuel  disappears  from  his-  a  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic  chunKcs. 
lory  until  20  years  after  the  death  of  Eli,  when  This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  several  batt'.ts, 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  urging  on  the  people  to  including  the  massacre  of  the  Texan  p&trif*ts 
remain  faithful  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Alamo  in  1836.    (See  Alasio.)    It  is 
promising  them  speedy  deliverance  from  the  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  Amerii-a.  tsd 
Philistines.    At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards. — The  Sta 
been  himself  elected  judge,  an  oftico  which  ho  Antonio  river  is  formed  by  the  Medina  and  St- 
held  for  about  20  years,  and  administered  with  lado  rivers,  about  16  m.  S.  E.  of  San  Antonia 
great  energy,  restoring  everywhere  the  neg-  and  flows  into  Espiritu  Santo  bay  after  a  pre- 
lected national  worship.    The  Philistines,  the  eral  8.  E.  course  of  about  150  m. 
most  dangerous   foes  of  Israel,  were  routed,  SAN  AUGUSTINE,  an  E.  co.  of  Texa*,  !<*• 
and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  during  the  doredW.  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoyac  bavom. 
remainder  of  his  administration.     Tlie  Amo-  and  drained  by  their  branches;  area,  630 ««i.m.; 
rites,  the  eastern  foes  of  Israel,  also  remained  pop.  in  1800,  4,094,  of  whom  1,717  were  *lave*. 
at  peace  with  him.     His  dwelling  was  at  Ra-  Tlie  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  county  L*  Ei»t*d 
mall,  and  in  his  old  age  he  appointed  two  of  for  its  fine  cotton.    The  productions  in  1^5<> 
his  eons  deputy   judges    at  Beersheba.     As  were  1,020  bales  of  cotton,  116,284  bushel*  of 
they  *•  per\erte<l  judgment  and  took  bribes,"  Indian  corn,  and  32,400  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tbe 
the  people  became  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  a  capital,  San  Augustine  (po[).  1.5(K>).  contains  a 
king.   Samuel,  with  great  reluctance,  at  length  univorsitv,  3  cliun'hes,  and  a  Wfslevan  collep?, 
yiehUfl  to  this  demand,  and  anointed  Saul  the  SAN  BERNARDINO,  a  S.  E.  ct>.  of  Cali- 
first  king  of  Israel.     His  influence  in  state  af-  fornia,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  bounded  E 
fairs  continued  to  be  felt ;  ho  rebuked  Saul  on  partly  by  the  Colorado  river  and  S.  W.  bj  tic 
several  occasions,  and  at  length,  by  divine  or-  coast  range  t»f  mountains,  and  dniined  by  tie 
der,  anointed  David  before  the  demise  of  Saul  Mohave  and  San  Bernardino  rivers:  ari»a.  o^iT 
as  second  king.     lie  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  15,0o0  sq.  m. ;  [lop.  in  1800,  6,664.     Tlie  >ur- 
of  the  contest  between  Saul  and  David,  dying  face  is  in  many  parts  rough  and  monntaini  cs. 
before  lOGO  B.  C.     Acconling  to  Jewish  tradi-  In  tlio  valK*ys  the  soil  is  fertile.     Iron,  ci'ir- 
tion,  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ju<lros  mr,  lead,   silver,  and   quicksilver   nre   ft»ui!d. 
and  ot  a  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel.    (^>ee  Tlie  productions  in  185H  were  ls.,'ifH"»  bushtis 
Hebrews.)  of  wluat,  24,O(>0  of  barley,  and  1<K».<KH>  of  la- 
SAMUEIa  Bot-iKs  OF,  two  canonical  books  diancorn;  and  there  were  76.000  grape  vinot, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  anciently  reckone<l  by  8  grist  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.    Capital,  San  B^r- 
the  Jews  as  one  book.     The  present  division  nardino. 

into  two  lH>ok»*  dates  from  the  edition  of  the  SAN  BLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Jalisco,  Me xi- 

Hebrew  Bible  bv  Bomber;:,  and  is  derived  from  co,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  <irar.d« 

the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  ver-  <le  Santiago,  37  m.  S.  W.  from  Tenic,  of  ^hi*h 

sion»*  they  are  tenne<l  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  it  is  the  port;  pop.  3,0<»0.     The  narbi»r  is  in- 

Kings.     They  eouMst  of  3  connected  biogra-  dillerent  and  the  climate  unhealthy.     In  l!<".2 

phies,  tln)se  of  Samuel.  Saul,  and  David.     Ac-  the  arrivals  of  vessels  amounted  to  82,321  tor*, 

conling  io  an  imeient  opinion  the  first  24  chap-  SAN  DIEGO,  a  S.  co.  of  California,  l»o«nd«;d 

ters  were  written  by  Samuel,  the  rest  by  Na-  E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  separating  it  frc-m 

than  an<l   (tad.     From  the  circumstance  that  New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 

the  death  of  Davi<l  is  n«)t  reconled,  thoujrh  his  citic;  area,  13,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18J*»0,  4,'''2^. 

last  word"*  are  ;riven,  it  has  been  inferred  that  It  is  intersected  by  the  coast  range  of  monntt'r*. 

the  !H>oks  mu*it  have  been  composed  prior  to  The  soil  in  the  level  portion  is  rich;  the  moun- 

the  monarch's  death,  or  at  lea>t  about  that  ne-  tainous  regions  alnnmd  in  valuable  timl»er,  ar.J 

riod.     Other  pa>sa:res,  ln)\ve ver,  a-*  the  mention  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  foun«l. 

of  tlie  kingdom  of  Judah.  point  to  a  later  origin.  The  pnMhictions  in  1>^58  were  60,000  I •« she  1* 

All  the  modern  eomnu-ntatorsaLTeo  that  in  the  of  barley,  10,500  of  wheat,  S.0(K;»  of  oat^  and 

compilation  of  the  l>iK)ks«»fSanniel  several  old-  20,000  li)S.  of  grapes. — San  Die«;o,  the  rapi'il. 

er  book-*  have  !»een  made  use  of  by  the  auth(>r;  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name:  fN-p, 

liut  as  In  the  number  an<l  charaeter  of  these  about  2.(>00.     It  was  the  Iirst  civilized  •ett!*.- 

sounv^  tif   intormatitin   they    do   not    agree,  ment  in  (California,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic 

8«)nie  writ'Ts  as  Hol»bes,  Spinnza.  Simon,  Le  eliureh,   2   or  3   Protestant   churches,  and  a 

Clcrr,  Ei<*hhorn,  Thenius,  and  Dtr  Wette,  have  printing  office. 
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FRANdSOO,  the  chief  at  J  of  OaH-  PortsmcNith  tqiMure  is  in  fhnt  of  the  dty  balL 

ipiul  of  the  coiint7  of  the  same  name,  in  the  centreof  the  first  soirej  of  the  d£j^  sod 

Mrincipsl  oommercisl  emporium  on  the  u  275  feet  square.    It  is  sorroonded  bj  an 

MHt  of  Xorth  America,  in  lat  87^  46'  iron  fence,  is  coTered  with  grass  plots,  andhas 

ISi"*  23' W.;  pop.  in  1852,  84^870;  a  few  small  trees  and  a  marble  fountain.  MoDi- 

iccording  to  the  census,  56,8(M!^,  though  gomery  street  contains  the  principal  shops,  and 

fKhied  actnallj  to  have  amounted  to  is  the  fashionable  promenade ;  in  Front  street 

k  is  situated  at  the  N.  £.  comer  of  a  are  the  hurge  importing  and  jobbing  hooses ; 

i  which  divides  the  bay  of  San  Fran-  £eamj,    Washington,    Sacramento,    Seooid. 

m  the  Pacific  ocean.    This  peninsula  and  Third  are  the  principal  streets  for  retail 

wide  at  the  base  and  6  m.  wide  at  trade ;  Stockton,  Powell,  Mascm,  Tsylor,  Ei^ 

int.    The  citj  stands  6  m.  from  the  s<»n,  and  Second  are  the  most  £uhionable  for 

1  the  £.  slope  and  at  the  base  of  high  readences;  and  Sacramento  between  Keanij 

I  1S46  these  hills  were  steep  and  cut  and  Dupont,  and  Dupont  between  Sacramento 

jneroos  gullies,  and  the  low  ground  and  Pacific,  are  the  cnief  resorts  for  Ohinamen. 

Mise  was  narrow,  save  in  what  is  now  The  buaest  streets  are  pared  with  cobble- 

at  of  the  citv,  where  there  was  a  sue-  stones;  the  others  are  planked,  both  in  the 

f  hiUs  of  loose,  barren  sand,  impassa-  carriage  way  and  on  the  udewalk.     These 

Mded  wagons.    In  front  of  the  town  planks  are  mostly  of  fir,  from  2  to  8  indbes 

,  BueuA,  as  it  was  called  previous  to  thick,  and  are  brou^t  from  Humboldt  baj 

.s  a  cove  extending  i  m.  into  the  land  and  Puget  sound.    The  city  is  supplied  wiu 

.  wide,  between  the  projecting  points  gas,  made  from  imported  coal,  and  water  is 

known  as  Clark's  point  and  Rincon  brought  bj  two  aqueducts,  one  from  Lobes 

hich  formed   its  sides.     Along  the  creek,  5  m.  W.  of  the  citj  hall,  the  other  from 

e  of  this  cove  the  water  was  40  feet  San  Itateo  creek,  20  m.  8.    There  are  8  omni* 

1  around  its  edges  there  were  mud  bus  routes  in  the  city,  and  a  railroad  8  m.  long; 

ch  were  bare  at  low  tide.    The  sand  — ^In  the  S.  part  of  the  city,  8  m.  from  the  dtj 

kve  beeu  cut  away,  the  gullies  and  hoi-  hall,  are  the  buildiogs  of  the  old  mission  of 

d  up.  the  hills  cut  down,  and  the  cove  San  Francisoo.     The  main  structure  is  the 

and  where  large  ships  rode  at  anchor  church,  which  deserves  notice  only  as  a  rdio 

ire  now  paved  streets.    The  country  of  early  times.    It  is  built  of  adobe  or  nn- 

he  city  is  bare,  with  no  trees  and  lit-  burned  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1778.  •  Four 

i  land  within  20  m.    The  greater  part  miles  W.  of  the  city  hall,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of 

eninsula  is  hilly,  and  unfit  for  cultivi^  the  Golden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 

lere  is  but  one  road  leading  out  of  the  San  Francisoo  is  called,  is  Fort  point,  the  chief 

the  traveller  does  not  reach  a  pleas-  defenceofthe  entrance,  whichistherelm.  wide, 

icape  until  he  is  12  m.  away  from  San  Alcatraz  island,  which  contains  another  fortl- 

X — ^The  business  streets  are  built  up  fication,  commanding  both  the  entrance  and 

but  beyond  that  the  houses  are  scat-  city,  is  2  m.  K.  from  the  city  hall.  The  principal 

considerable  intervals,  and  the  settled  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  custom  houiMi» 

he  city  may  be  said  to  cover  an  area  mint,  and  marine  hospital,  the  city  hall,  8 

re  miles.    In  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  theatres,  4  hospitals,  2  orphan  asylums,  and 

»le.rra[»h  hilK  294  feet  high ;  in  the  S.  one  convent.    The  city  hall  is  3  stories  high, 

r  Rincon  bill,  120  feet ;  and  on  the  W.  and  has  a  tasteful  front  of  yellow  sandstone; 

»ian  hill,  3f>0  feet.    The  densely  settled  it  was  built  for  a  theatre,  and  was  purchased 

re  in  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  by  the  city  in  1852  for  $200,000.    The  custom 

Is.    The  streets  are  straight,  and  ron  house  is  built  on  made  ground,  where  the 

ingles  to  each  other.    In  the  old  sor-  waters  of  the  bay  formerly  fiowed,  and  stands 

orthem  part  of  the  city,  the  direction  upon  pUes,  which  were  driven  about  30  foet 

creets  is  with  the  meridian,  and  at  through  soft  earth  to  reach  a  hard  bottom, 

^es  to  it ;  the  width  of  most  of  the  The  foundation  of  the  building  cost  $250,000, 

50  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  is  and  the  whole  structure  $800,000.    The  me- 

12^  feet.    Each  block  is  composed  of  tropolitan  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 

I  varas  or  137i  feet  square,  the  survey  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  United 

>een  made  while  Mexican   law  and  States.     According  to  the  City  ''Directory" 

measures  prevailed.    In  the  new  sur-  for  1860  there  were  in  the  middle  of  that  year 

trated  from  the  old  survey  by  Market  10,123  houses  in  the  city,  of  which  8,603  were 

te  streets  run  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  and  S.  of  wood,  1,461  of  brick,  47  of  iron,  6  of  adobe, 

.  W.,  and  are  82  feet  wide ;  the  blocks  and  G  of  stone.    Three  were  of  5  stories,  46  of 

eet  square,  each  composed  of  4  lots,  4  s^tories,  414  of  8  stories,  5,7^  of  2  stories, 

s  or  275  feet  siinare.    There  are  12  and  0.067  of  1  story.    All  the  houses  of  5  and 

reserved  for  public  use,  but  only  one  4  stories,  and  all  save  15  or  20  of  the  3  story 

called  the  Pliiza  or  Portsmouth  square,  buildings,  are  of  brick ;  but  the  great  m^ority 

nament  to  the  city ;    the  others  are  of  those  of  2  stories,  and  nearly  all  of  1  story, 

ire,  covered  with  brush,  or  cultivated  are  of  wood.    One  house  is  built  of  granite 

ais  and  as  yet  closed  to  the  public,  which  was  quarried  and  cut  in  China.    Many 
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of  the  brick  bnildings  are  covered  with  mastic,  in  Jnl j  of  that  year  800  grofr  thopm  873  $ 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  brick  stores  ies,  288  lawyers,  276  tailor  shops  and  cl 

are  tire-proof,  with  iron  doors  and  window  stores,  248  boarding  honsei*,   189  pliv^ 

shutters,  and  roofs  of  brick  laid  in  mortar.  179  brokers,  150  butchers,  186  cigar  ^ho 

— ^The  city  has  12  daily  and  12  weekly  news-  dry  goods  stores,  120  carpenter  Hhop<,  fi 

papers,   and  4  monthly  magazines.    Of  the  bers  and  hair  dressers,  84  restaurants.  3 

aailie:^  7  are  published  in  the  morning  and  5  ber  yards,  24  breweries,  17  banks,  and  ^ 

in  the  afternoon ;  8  are  English,  2  French,  and  offices. — The  chief  business  of  the  city  i 

2  Spanish.    Of  the  weeklies,  1  is  Methodist,  mercial.    The  principal  manufactnring 

1  Southern  Methodist,  1  Congregational ist,  1  lisliments  are  2  woollen  mills,  1  sugar  n* 

Roman  Catholic,  1  Jewish,  1  agricultural,  1  1  rope  walk,  9  tiour  mills,  2  mills  for  cK- 

military,  and  1  devoted  to  mining.    There  are  rice,  4  stenni  saw  mills,  1  estaMi>hmr 

25  churches,  viz. :   3  African,  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  making  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  nnd 

gregational,  4  Episcopal,  2  Jei^ish,  4  Methodist,  founderies.     In  18G0,  1.68G  vestK-Ls  nu-a 

8  PVcsbytfrian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Uni-  600,000  tons  entered  the  harl>or,    325 

tarian.     The  total  number  of  communicants  in  foreign  ports,  1,281  from  American  \k> 

the  Protestant  churches  is  about  1,000.    The  the  Pacific,  115  from  American  ports  < 

Chinese  Catholics  are  attended  by  a  priest  of  Atlantic,  and  15  from  whaling  voyap<-s. 

their  own  nation  educated  in  Rome.     There  exports  in  1860  amounted  to  al>out  $5<Kf)0 

are  26  common  schools,  sustained  entirely  by  of  which  $42,303,345.18  was  in  bnllioi 

public  funds;  and  during  the  year  ending  July  500,000  in  wheat  and  flour,  $416,000  in 

1,  1860,  they  had  an  average  daily  attendance  ore,  $316,000  in  quicksilver,  $152,000  ii 

of  2,830.    The  whole  number  of  children  in  ley,  $119,000  in  oats,  $94,000  in  timWj 

the  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  is  7,776.  $30,000  in  wine.     Among  the  imports  • 

Of  the  26  schools,  one  is  a  high  school,  another  year  were  52,000  kegs  of  butter,  150,000 

a  school  for  pupils  of  African  blood,  one  for  of  candles,  50,000  boxes  of  soap,  50.000 

Chinese  children,  and  2  evening  schools,  one  of  boots  and  shoes,  70,000  tons  of  cim 

of  the  last  being  for  foreigners.     Tliere  are  67  100,000  kegs  of  nails.     Of  timber.  75.5! 

teachers,  the  principals  (men)  of  the  granmiar  feet  were  discharged  at  the  wliarfs.  ::6.S: 

schools  receiving  $2mO  i>er  montli,  tlie  first  as-  feet  from  Puget  sound,  32,803,00o  fi-el 

sistants  (women)  $105,  and  the  second  assist-  various  parts  of  California,  and  6,4^8.94* 

ants  $95.    The  schools  are  said  to  be  equal  to  tlie  Columbia  river.      The  freights  ]ia 

any  public  schools  in  the  United  States.    Their  goods  imported  amounted  to  $4,110. <i50 

cost  during  tlie  year  ending  July  1,  1861,  was  ocean  steamers,  most  of  them  meaMiring 

$114,000.    There  are  ab(Kit  3,0n0  children  at-  tons  or  more,  are  employed  l>etween  S.nn 

tending  private  s('h(x)ls.  The  Cifermans,  Frencli,  cisco  and  Panama,  leaving  each  i>ort  3  ti 

Swiss,    Italians,   Spanish   Americans,  Scandi-  month.      Steam  communication  betwoe 

naviims,  lUyrians,  Oerinan  Jews,  Polish  Jews,  Francisco,  Portland,  Vicl<»ria,  and  Olyn 

and  Irish  have  each  a  mutual  benevolent  soci-  maintained  by  8  ocean  hteamers.     <  ^ne 

ety.    Tlie  Chinese  have  3  or  4  societies  which  steamer  runs  to  Maziitlan,  and  2  run  to  S 

take  care  of  their  own  sick.    The  German  and  dro  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  F«tur 

French  benevolont  societies  have  each  a  hos-  ferry  boats  run  to  Oakland,  and  steas 

pital.    The  masons,  odd  fellows,  and  indepen-  nm  to  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suisun,  Alviso,  Petj 

dent  order  of  knights  have  lodges  in  San  Fran-  Sacramento,  and  Stockton. — ^The  \ocol  gi 

Cisco ;  the  odd  follows  have  a  large  hall,  and  ment  of  the  city  and  county  is  undc 

the  niai>on3  iiave  commenced  the  erection  of  a  charge  of  a  board  of  supervisors  and  a  e 

fine  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  be  with    powers    wry    closely  resitriited. 

occupied  by  lodges.     There  is  no  almshouse  in  annual  exi>enses  of  the  city  governniei 

Ban  Francisco,  nor  is  there  any  public  pro-  about    $700,000,    of    which    about    $3< 

vision  for  pauiH.'rs,  who  are  few  m  number,  goes  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 

Persons  are  sometimes  seen  begging,  but  it  is  debt  of  $3,000,000.     The  assessed   val' 

scarcely  an    exaggeration    to    say  there ^  are  property  in  the  city  is  $35,fK)O.0OO.  an 

no  genuine  beggars  in  the  city.     There  is  a  total  direct  tax  for  the  year  1861  was  $2.) 

tity  hospital,  which  during  the  year  ending  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  tj 

July  1,  1861,  had  an  average  daily  number  of  property. — ^The  mis.<iion  of  San  Fran<ii 

16()  patients,  and  was  maintained  for  the  year  Assisi,  fVequently  called  the  mission  IH 

at  an  ex})ense  of  $38,591. — Details  of  the  census  was  founded  Oct.  9,  1776,  by  two  Fran 

of  I860  have  not  been  published;  of  the  esti-  monks,  Francisco  Palou  and  Ik-nito  Cai 

mated  number  of  70.000  iidmbitants.  40,000  are  both  natives  of  Spain.     Their  establis] 

probably  Americans,  12,00o  Irisli,  5,000  (ier-  grew,  and  in  1825  it  had  76,000  head  o 

maps,  4,000  British,  3,000  French,  and  2,000  cattle,  79,000  sheep,  3,084  horses,  18.000 

Cliinamen.     ThenumWrof  Spanish  Americans  els  of  wheat  and  barley,  merchandise 

is  small.     Among  the  Chinese  there  are  very  $35,000,  $25,000  in  cash,  and  about  1.8< 

few  women.     There  are  pn>bably  3  ailult  men  dians.     For5H  years  the  missionaries  ha«i 

in  the  city  to  one  adult  woman.     The  city  i>Iete  control  of  the  mission,  and  it  pra 

**  Directory^'  for  1860  reported  that  there  were  without  interruption  until  in  1834  the  mi 
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famia  were  secolarized  and  given  over  BAN  JACINTO,  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  in 
officers.  Their  downfall  was  then  most  Walker  co.  and  flowing  S.  S.  £.  into  San  Ja- 
in a  few  jears  nothing  remained  save  cinto  bay,  an  arm  of  Gralveston  bay;  length 
»be  buildings,  and  they  woald  not  have  about  100  m.,  of  which  45  m.  are  navigable. 
itt  if  any  profit  could  have  been  made  It  is  very  deep,  pure,  and  clear.  Near  the 
ying  them  away.  One  of  the  first  effects  mouth  of  this  river,  on  April  21,  1886,  was 
new  policy  of  secularizing  the  missions,  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  decided 
'  the  country  under  the  control  of  the  the  independence  of  Texas.  (See  Houston, 
»wers,  and  encouraging  colonization,  was  Sam.) 

ablishment  of  the  village  of  Yerba  Bue-  SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  river  of  Galifomia,  which 
ich  was  situated  near  the  present  site  of  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  flows 
r  hall.  The  first  house  was  erected  in  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the 
ind  others  followed  slowly.  The  first  outlet  of  Lake  Tulare,  and  thence  N.  W.,  re- 
of  streets  and  town  lots  was  made  in  ceiving  numerous  tributaries  from  the  Sierra 
A  small  trade  was  done  in  exporting  Nevada,  to  the  Sacramento  river,  which  it  joins 
telling  wheat  to  the  Russians,  furnishing  about  50  m.  from  San  Francisco  bay.  Its  prin- 
s  to  whalers,  and  trading  with  the  ran-  cipal  tributaries  are  the  Mariposa,  Meroed,  Tuo- 
in  the  neighborhood.  Very  few  vessels  lumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Mokelumne 
1  the  harbor,  and  those  which  came  usu-  rivers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  850  m.,  and 
chored  either  at  Saucelito  or  near  the  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Stockton, 
io  or  fort.  In  midsummer  of  1846  an  and  for  sinaller  craft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tuo- 
nan man-of-war  entered  the  harbor,  and  lumne  river. 

Msession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  middle  co.  of  California, 

States.    The  town  was  known  only  as  intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  river,  bounded 

Buena  until  Jan.  30,  184T,  when  the  N.  by  the  Mokelumne  and  S.  £.  by  the  Stanis- 

\miento  or  town  council  changed  it  to  laus;  area,  1,452  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,434. 

ancisco.    In  the  next  month  a  census  was  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  about  420  sq.  m. 

and  showed  a  population  of  459  persons,  being  swamp  and  the  rest  upland.    The  pro- 

ras  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  ductions  in  1855  were  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 

n  was  deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabitants  600,000  of  barley,  40,500  of  oats,  15,750  tons 

une  to  October ;  but  the  return  of  the  of  hay,  49,733  lbs.  of  wool,  42,048  of  butter, 

arers  in  the  autumn,  the  arrival  of  others  and  28,000  of  cheese.    There  were  8  grist  mills 

>road,  the  increase  of  shipping,  the  abun-  (6  running  by  steam),  8  saw  mills,  and  5  tan- 

>f  money,  and  the  profits  of  trade  soon  neries.    Capital,  Stockton, 

p  a  city,  and  in  1849  San  Francisco  had  SAN  JOS£,  the  capital  of  Santa  Clara  co., 

)  a  great  centre  of  commerce.     Such  Cal.,  and  formerly  of  the  state,  50  m.  S.  £.  from 

y   of   growth  was  never  before  seen.  San  Francisco;  pop.  about  8,000.    It  is  situated 

le  houses  were  crowded  together  and  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  7  m.  from  the  head  of 

»f  combui«tible  materials,  and    several  San  Francisco  bay,  on  which  it  has  many  small 

ires  occurred ;  the  first  was  on  Dec.  24,  vessels.    It  has  two  newspapers.    The  New 

jid  the  estimated  loss  was  $1,000,000;  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  are  near  this  place 

rt  was  on  May  4,  1850,  loss  $3,000,000;  to  the  S. 

rd  on  June  14  of  the  same  year,  loss  SAN  J0S6,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  Oen- 

000:  the  fourth  on  May  2,  1851,  loss  tral  America,  situated  on  the  river  Cartago, 

000;  the  fifth  on  June  22,  1851,  loss  248  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Panama;  pop.  16,000.    It 

O^X) ;  making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  lost  contains  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 

within  18  months  in  a  city  whose  popu-  the  governmental  buildings,  and  the  trade  of 

lid  not  then  exceed  30,000.     These  fires  the  city  is  active  and  important.     It  owes  its 

y  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  origin  to  the  earthquakes  which  nearly  de- 

X  was  its  business.    Its  growth  contin-  stroyed  the  neighboring  town  of  Cartago  70 

advance  until  Jan.  1854,  when  a  decline  years  ago.    It  is  built  on  table  land  at  an  ele- 

need,  and  the  value  of  land  continued  vation  of  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

until  Aug.  1858,  when  it  again  began  to  Its  seaport  is  Punta  Arenas  on  the  gulf  of  Ni- 

id  the  second  era  of  prosperity  is  not  coya, 

an  end.    The  importations  of  grain,  SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGU^V,  San  Juan 

lit  meata,  and  vegetables,  which  in  1853  del  Nobte,  orGnEVTOWx,  a  port  of  Nicaragua, 

bed  to  $14,000,OOio,  had  fallen  in  1857  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 

000,  because  these  things  were  now  pro-  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10'  56'  N.,  long.  88**  46' 

It  home ;  so  that,  though  much  money  W. ;  pop.  about  600.    It  derives  its  chief  im- 

ved  to  the  state,  the  commerce  of  the  portance  from  being  the  principal  port  of  Nica- 

>rt  suffered  severely.    In  1851  and  1856,  ragua  on  its  E.  coast,  and  from  being  the  only 

equence  of  the  bad  management  of  the  possible  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  for  the 

^  government  and  the  corrupt  adminis-  proposed  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  riv- 

of  the  criminal  laws,  the  people  organ-  er  Son  Juan  and  the  Nicaraguan  Ic^es.    It  was 

igilance  committee,  and  executed  several  made  a  port  of  entry  by  the  king  of  Spain  in 

ik.    (See  Caufobnia.)  1796,  and  was  continued  as  such  under  the  re- 
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publics  of  Central  America  and  Xicaraf^a  un-  fi^m  Zacatecos,  and  190  m.  TT.  from  Tim- 
til  Jon.  1848,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a  British  pico ;  pop.  33,581.  It  has  6  handsoine  obordi- 
forco  under  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  the  so  es,  8  convenU,  a  hospital,  a  govemnieiit  Loom;, 
called  Mos(iuito  kingdom.  In  1858,  after  the  and  several  schools,  and  immufiictorics  of  sLoea, 
establishment  of  the  Nicaragua  transit,  the  cit-  hats,  and  hardware.  Some  trade  in  the  ai^jxt 
izens  declared  it  a  free  city,  and  organized  a  mentioned  articles  is  carried  on  with  thv  julsif 
municipal  government,  which  it  still  retains,  boring  states,  and  in  foreign  im|>orts  fn«m  liw 
although   by  tlio  treaty  negotiated    between  port  of  Tampico. 

Nicaragua  and  Groat  Britain  in  1800  it  is  se-  SAN  M^VKINO,  a  republic  in  X.  E.  Italy, 

cured  to  Nicaragua.    It  was  bombarded  and  the  smallest  and  oldest  state  in  Europe;  arr^ 

burned  by  a  naval  force  of  the  United  States  24  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,000.     It  is  surnmnu- 

in  1852,  on  a  charge  that  its  inhabitants  had  ed  by  the  former  papal  ])roviiices  of  YorVi  acd 

infringed  the  riglits  of  the  transit  company.  Urbino  e  Pesuro,  is  entirely  mouiitaiuoD«.  a&d 

Since  then  the  harbor  has  1)ecome  so  choked  has  4  or  6  villages.     It  was  settled  in  4t>9  Ij 

with  sand  as  to  be  valueless.  Marinus,  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  who,  oltaiuic^ 

SAN  JUAN  DE  P<.)in  O  PJCO,  a  fortified  u  grant  of  territory,  was  joined  by  others,  tiod 

city  of  Porto  Rico,  c>f  wliich  it  is  the  capital,  establi^hed  a  community  wh«tse  iudepeLdence 

on  a  small  island  olFthe  N.  coast,  in  lat.  18^  20'  has  remained  undisturbed  through  all  «ubM^ 

N.,  long.  06"*  7'  2"  W. ;  pop.  11.000.    The  pub-  t^uent  changes  in  Europe.    The  legislature  ««• 

lie  buildings  are  the  old  government  house,  tlie  sists  of  a  council  of  60,  taken  e<iually  fri»m  tht 

royal  military  hospital,  the  bishop's  i)alace  mid  ranks  of  nobles,  burgesses,  and  t*niall  proprit- 

seminary,  a  large  cathedral,  an  ar.><enal,  cus*  tors,  and  appointed  for  life  by  the  couDeUI<>n 

tom  house,  city  hall,  &c.  themselves.    An  executive  boily  of  12  is  ^K-cC- 

S  AN  JUAN  DEL  SUR,  a  port  of  Nicaragua,  ed  from  this  number;  two  presidents  i>ii;fi- 

Meridional  department,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  iani  nggcntt)  are  chosen  every  C  months  isA 

24  m.  S.  AV.  from   tlie  city  of  Nicaragua,  of  justice  is  administereil  by  two  foreign  nxa^ 

which  it  is  the  nearest  harbor.     It  was  at  one  trates  appointed  for  3  years.     The  repubik 

time  the  we>tern  terminus  of  the  Nicaragua  i)rcKluces  wine,  silk,  and  fniits. — Sax  }tf  ai:i5o, 

interoceanic  transit  route.  the  capital  (|>op.  6,(K3()),  is  situated  on  the  sniL- 

SAN  JUAN  RIVEK.    See  Nh^vragfa.  mit  of  a  rugged  mountain,  and  contains  a  cibi- 

SAN  LUCAU  DE  BARRAMEDA,  a  city  of  net  of  antiquities,  a  theatre,  2  convents,  a  t..wa 

Andalusia,  Spain,  18  m.  N.  from  Cadiz,  on  the  house,  and  a  statue  in  memorv  of  Murinnji. 

left  bank  of  the  (iuadahpiivir,  in  lat.  30*'  45'  SAN  MATEO,  a  W.  co.of  Cal.,  bordeririiron 

N.,  long,  r)"*  21'  "NV. ;  pop.  16,Ht31.     It  was  taken  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  bav  ^i 

from  tbe  M(M>rs  in  1204,  ami  is  the  residence  Sun  Francisi-o;  area,  200  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  r>6<', 

of  the  captain -general  of  Andalusia.     Ci)lum-  8,214.     The  surlace  is  hilly  and  well  timli-rtO. 

bus  made  his  third  voyage  from  this  place,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  IKi- 

Mav  30,  14yrt.                  *  were  15n,0o0  bushels  of  wheat.  200,0«hi  of  bif- 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Califor-  ley,  10,000  of  oats,  170.020  <»f  potat.K-N  ai:-! 

nio,  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  by  tlio  13,000  lbs.  of  butter.    There  wore  lr»  *aii  n.i!> 

Coast  range,  and  drained  by  the  headwaters  and  2  shingle  factories.    Coal  of  excellent  «inai- 

of  Salinas  or  Buenaventura  river;  area,  about  ity  is  found,  and  there  are  mineral  >prinj»  if 

3,000  bq.m.;  jiop.  in   1800,   1,782.     Tbe  sur-  sulphur  and  iron.     Capital,  Hedwond  City, 

face  is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  6<ui  fertile.  SAN  MIGUEL,  a  city  of  San  Salvjidnr.  Cvn- 

Gold,  silver,  coal,  and   limestone  are  found;  tral  America,  capital  of  a  de]>artment  •i' the 

there  arc  bituminous  springs,  and  a  celebrated  same  name,  situated   in  a  bn>ad   and  firtilc 

warm  sulphur  sprhig.   Tbe  productions  in  1H5H  plain,  in  lut.  13"^  25'  N.,  long,  ^s'  15'  W. :  |M.p. 

were  lo.OOo  bushel>  of  wheat  and  10,0n0  of  in  is.")!),  lU.7o0.     It  is  the  seat  of  coninari-i  for 

barley,  and    there   were   10,000   grape  vines,  the  port  of  I-ji  Union,  and  the  mi»st  iu)i>virtaXil 

Capital,  San  Luis  ObisjK).  trading  town  in  Central  America.     Tbe  grtst 

SAN    LUIS  POTOSI,   a  state   of   Mexico,  fair  of  Iji  Paz  held  here  every  year  :it!r:u:s  a* 

boun<led  N.  E.  by  New  Leon,  E.  l)y  Tamau-  many  as  J.*).ooo  strangers,  and  buMne>s  to  tbe 

lipos   and  Vera  Cruz,  S.   by   Queretaro   and  amount  of  *2.o0o,00o  is  then  tr.an^Acted.  AU^ut 

Ciuaui^juatu,  an<l  AV.  and  N.  W.  by  Zacatecas;  6  m.  W.  of  the  city  is  a  volcano  ^tf  the  ssJue 

area.  27, 11'4  sq.  m. ;  pop.  300.300.     In  the  S.  name,    0,080   feet    in   height,   rising   abrcitlv 

E.  the  surlaco  is  fiat,  but    in  other  directions  from  the  plain.     It  siMuls  out  c<mj»tuntly  izr\;^ 

it  becomes  broken  and  billy,  terminating  in  volumes  of  smoke,  and  va^^t  ti**urvs  i»«'i  .iti-'H- 

mountains  and  a   high  tab!*'  land  in  the  W.  ::lly  ojk'U  in  its  hides,  fnun  which  fiow  currii^T* 

The  mo>t   important  rivers  are  the  Santander  of  lava  to  a  distance  in  s«»me  in>tai:ce>  «'f  0  tir 

and  Tampico.     I^rge  croji^  <if  wheat,  maize,  7  miles.     One  of  these  lateral  eruptions  l*'cL 

and  barley  are  niised,  and  great  numhers  (»f  place  in  1M8.  and  an(»ther  in  1S.")5. 

cattle  are   reared.      There  are  ••everal  c«'ppi-r  SAN  MKirKL.  Ev a ki^te,  a  Spanish  general, 

mines.     The  manufacture-*  include  woollen  and  lH)rn  in  the  .\-turias  in  1780.     lie  entered  'lu 

cotttm  giMMN,  glass,  leatlur,  earthenware,  and  army  in  IHOs.  bcvaniea  lieutenant-colt»i:eI.  ai 'i 

hanlware. — Sax    Lris  PoTo^I,  tlie  capital,  is  on  the  mh'cos  «»f  the  liberals  wa^  cUciid  :* 

situated  G.3jO  feet  above  the  sea,  l<2  m.  S.  £.  member  of  the  cortes  from  Cadiz.     «VAer  the 
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cioQ  of  Ferdinand  VU.  he  edited  a  liberal  of  Fonseca,  La  libertad,  and  Acijatla.    The 

£?  ^tpt^tad&r.    In  1820  he  was  chief  of  last  two  however  are  unprotected,  and  deriye 

f  of  Hiego  in  the  Andalnsian  expedition,  their  importance  from  their  proximity  to  the 

his  time  composed  the  ^^lymn  of  Kiego,'^  cities  of  San  Salvador  and  Sonsonate.  *  Alon^ 

Jue  m<>^t  celebrated  of  the  national  songs  the  coast  there  is  a  belt  of  low,  rich,  allnviia 

Ln.    Exiled  to  Zamora  in  1821,  and  re-  land,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  20  m.;  be- 

>n  the  rtrOstablishment  of  the  liberals  in  yond  which,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  face  sea- 

e  w:ls  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  ward,  rises  a  broad  plateau  or  coast  range  with 

>i  the  army  on  the  French  invasion,  and  an  average  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.    Be- 

>,  in  an  en:;agemont  with  the  French  tween  this  range  and  the  great  chain  of  the 

.  Was  woonded  and  taken  prisoner.    He  Cordilleras,  which  bounds  the  republic  on  the 

Icisol  Kon  after,  on  the  condition  of  X.,  lies  a  broad  fertile  valley  from  20  to  30  m. 

az'mj  himselC  and  resided  in  England  wide  and  more  than  100  m.  long,  drained  by 

4.   Un  ler  the  proclamation  of  a  general  the  river  Lempa.    A  considerable  basin  is  also 

y.  he  then  returned,  was  appointed  mill-  formed  by  a  system  of  small  rivers  which  rise 

vvrEL'ir  of  Aragon,  and  elected  to  the  in  the  western  part  of  the  republic,  at  the  foot 

iiZ.1  nL&mtaintKl  his  position  amid  all  the  of  the  volcano  of  Santa  Alia,  and  fall  into  the 

*  oi  the  fullowing  10  years.    lie  opposed  sea  near  the  port  of  Ac^utla ;  and  another  and 

;e  recency  of  Espartero  and  the  dicta-  still  larger  basin  is  that  of  the  Kio  San  Miguel 

5  vf  Xarvacz  and  San  Luis.    In  July,  in  the  E.,  separated  only  by  detached  moun- 

e  wa^  made  president  of  the  revolution-  tains  from  the  bay  of  Fonseca.    The  Rio  Paza 

Li  i.'f  Malrid.    The  queen  appointed  him  or  Pazaca,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 

-  jeneral  of  the  city  and  minister  of  war,  republic  and  Guatemala,  and  the  Rio  San  Mi- 

-!•  line  time  he  was  provisional  president  guel,  are  the  only  remaining  streams  of  impor- 

'  jrtes.    ^ince  1857  he  has  been  a  mem-  tance.     San   Salvador  has  two  considerable 

:!-■*  ><na:e.    He  has  written  a  " Xarra-  lakes,  one  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  called 

lii---  Expedition  of  Riegu"  (Pari?,  1820),  Guija,  and  another  very  nearly  in  its  centre, 

j.-.rs  of  the  Art  of  War"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  named  Ilopango  or  Cojutepeque.    The  former 

.  I'^ioK  and  "The  Civil  war  in  Spain"'  is  about  90  m.  in  circumference,  and  abounds 

[  iiT.d  Paris,  1836).  in  fish,  the  traflSc  in  which  is  a  source  of  con- 

PATRICIO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  siderable  profit  to  the  people  on  its  shores. 

r  thrr  Arans.'is  river,  S.  W.  by  the  Nueces,  According  to  tradition,  the  lake  was  formed  by 

:■  y  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  2,720  sq.  an  eruption  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  of  San 

r*.  in  1  v^O,  020.  of  whom  05  were  slaves.  Diego  and  Masatepeque.   On  one  of  the  islands 

> .  the  land  is  elevated  and  broken,  and  of  this  lake  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ab- 

.  Irvel  and  fertile.  Capital,  San  Patricio,  original  town,  called  Zacapula.    Lake  Ilopango 

PETE,  a  CO.  of  Utiih  territory,  extend-  contains  a  species  of  small  fish  called  mcjarrMj 

m  the  Rocky  to  the  Walisatch  moun-  highly  prizei  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  San 

area,  over  20.00*^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  Salvador.    (See  Ilopaxgo.)    Sixteen  volcanoes 

I  Is  cri.^ssed  near  the  centre  by  Green  crown  the  plateau  or  coast  range,  extending 

and  rivers,  and  tJie  Utah  river  rises  in  nearly  in  a  right  line  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  as 

V.  0  .r.ier.    Capital,  Mauti.  follows: 

>ABX  a  y.  W.  CO.  of  Texas,  formed  !»i"c  Aitit«i«    i        xum.  Auit»fe. 

s>>.  bounded  X.  and  E.  bvthe  Colorado,  ^Pf^; 5.S2«feet  ^^ Sailor J'«JJfc«t 

:  z-r-ectc-l  l-y  the  San  Saba  nver :  area,  Laanita San  Vicente Tjsoo  • 

•*'^^  sj.  m.:  pop.  in  1860,  913,  of  whom  i^^'» .X*^P* •>!S  1! 

,    *  »wix.  ^         •  1  ^aranio Lsalatto 4.350   •* 

e  Javcs.    The  scrface  is  partly  moun-  TauraSquo Chinameca 4.7W  - 

TLere    arc    sulphur    springs    in    the  Santa  Ana 6,«15   •*       SanMienel «.6?«)   *• 

art.     Capital,  San  Saba,  ^'^ *-«^  ^    jCondiagua 4.S00  - 

SALVADOR,  a  republic  of  Central  Only  those  of  Izalco  and  San  Miguel  are  ac- 

a.  between  lat.  13'  and  14"  10'  X.,  and  tive.    There  are  also  some  others  of  less  note, 

V  and  90'  W.    It  is  bounded  N".  and  E.  beside  numerous  extinct  craters,  some  of  which 

idsras^  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  W.  are  filled  with  water,   and  various  volcanic 

remala:  area,  about  0.600  sq.  m.    It  is  vents  called  iw/ffr/ij7/<M.    The  most  remarkable 

into  the  following  departments :  of  these  is  that  of  San  Vicente,  at  the  N.  base 

- — — \ of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  which  throws 

opnuuox         c.?:ai«.  ^^^  Y^^^  water,  steam,  and  smoke,  with  a  loud 


i«i ^\<»)      SanMcnci.  uoise.     Near  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala,  in 

.^?.'.  *.*.";*.  1 : i      Siiw      |J2iS^hi!i  *^^  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Ahuachapan, 

iirV. '.*!.*.'."."!.'!;. ".'!.*;      24.913      Chaiatenongo.  are    remarkable   hot   springs  called  ausoUt, 

, 2JJ^      ^^<'^^*V^\  which  emit  a  dense  white  steam  from  a  semi- 

■:?'::::.::::::;:::::    Si«    SS^Slna'iT:**''  fl^^d  mass  of  mud  and  water,  throwing  to  the 

1 5T.>i4      SaitaAnjL  surface  large  bubbles  3  or  4  feet  higji.    The 

;    i^uiiM^  sediment  depositel  from  these  springs,  in  the 

--••j--_ii._L:i'.iiii — i_-  • fjjjpyjj  ^f  jj  f^j^Q  ^^j^y  jg  Qf  Yarious  shades,  and 

ncipal  p^rts  are  La  Uniun.  on  the  bay  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  color  their  pottery. 
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— San  Salvador  is  csaentiall j  an  agricnltnral  ffroes  and  mnlattoes  is  insSgnifiecnt.   TIm 

state.    Tho  basin  of  the  river  San  Migael,  that  del  Balsimo  U  entirely  inhabited  bv  h 

of  Sonsonate,  and  the  valley  pro[)er  of  tho  who  also  greatly  preponderate  in  the  i 

Lempa,  as  also  the  alluvions  bordering  on  the  of  Izalco,  and  in  the  department  of  L 

Pacitic,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.    Around  between  tho  volcano  of  San  Vicente  a 

tho  bay  of  Jiquilisco  and  the  port  of  La  Liber-  sea.    These  are  all  of  the  Nahnatl  or 

tad  cotton  has  been  cultivated  with  success ;  stock,  and  were  known  to  the  con«]ue 

but  up  to  this  time  tho  principal  products  of  Pipils.      Tliey  retain  tho  Nahnatl  lat 

the  state  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  im-  very  slightly  modified  from  that  whic 

portance,  indigo,  sugar,  and  maize.    Indigo  is  spoken  on  tho  ])lains  of  Anahnac.    < 

produced  from  an  indigenous,  triennial  plant,  Balsum  coast  they  preserve    their  pr 

known  by  the  Indian  name  of  jiqniliU,    (See  habits  and  modes  of  life,  in  great  par 

JiQUiLrrK.)    Tho  amount  of  indigo  produced  ancient  forms  of  government,  and  al* 

in  tho  republic  ranges  from  8,000  to  13,000  of  their  heathen  rites,  though  they  pre 

ceroons,of  150  lbs.  each,  annually.  Tho  amount  be  Roman  Catholics.    Under  the  con>1 

exported  in  1868  was  10,903  ceroons,  and  in  of  the  state  they  are  entitled  to  equal  \ 

1869 11,957  ceroons,  valued  at  $1,762,030.   Tlio  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants ;  but 

sugar  of  San  Salvador  is  of  fine  <iuality,  with  occasion  of  every  general  election  they 

remarkably  large  and  hard  crystals,  from  an  one  of  their  old  men  to  visjit  the  capit 

indigenous  variety  of  cane,  but  it  is  chiefly  inquire  of  tho  actual  government  for  \^'] 

used  for  home  consumption.    Tho  exportation  cast  their  votes. — ^The  trade  of  San  Sah 

for  1859  was  3,702,800  lbs.    Cacao  was  an-  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  fairs  esta 

oiently  grown  in  largo  quantities   near  tho  by  tho  government  in  convenient  i>arts 

cities  of  Sonsonato  and  San  Vicente,  and  had  state.    Tho  principal  are  held  at  Chalati 

great  fame  throughout  all  Spanish  America;  San  Vicente,  and  San  3Iiguel.    Tlie  last 

but  its  cultivation  is  now  insignificant.    To>  is  tho  most  imi>ortant.    It  continues  ab< 

bacco  of  good  quality  is  produced  for  domestic  weeks,  and  attracts  buyers  from  uearl; 

nse  in  all  parts  of  the  republic ;  and  maize,  and  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  froi 

in  tho  more  elevated  grounds  wheat,  barley,  land,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the 

potatoes,  and  other  fruits  of  tho  temperate  States.    Almost  tho  only  product  given 

jEone,  aro  cultivated  in  great  perfection.    That  change    for  foreign    merchandise    it 

Eart  of  the  coast  extending  from  Ac(yutla  to  La  Tho  imports  of  the  state  for  the  yet 

libertad  is  known  as  Costa  del  Balsimo,  from  amounted  to  $1,806,27^,  and  the  exp 

the  circumstance  that  here  is  i)roduced  the  bal-  $1,991,660. — The  constitution  confers  tl 

sam  of  Peru.    (See  Baij^am.) — ^The  geological  of  voting  on  all  male  citizens  over  2! 

conditions  of  San  Salvador  preclude  the  exist-  of  ago ;  but  this  right  is  forfeited  by  j 

ence  of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  those  aro  without  a  legal  occupation,  who  1 

portions  of  tho  state  bordering  on  Honduras,  domestic  servants,  who  enter  the  servi 

llere,  but  particularly  in  tho  N.  E.  part  of  tho  foreign  power,  who  are  of  notorioui 

republic,  in  the  department  of  San  Miguel,  are  character,  who  contract  debts  fraudnlei 

rich  silver  mines,  of  which  that  of  Tabanco  is  who  owe  money  past  due  to  the  state.  F 

most  celebrated.    The  ores  are  what  ore  called  ers  can  liecomo  naturalized  after  5  yeai 

*'  lead  ores,"  easily  worked,  and  yield  from  47  dence,  or  at  the  end  of  8  years  in  case  • 

to  2,637  oz.  to  the  ton.    Near  the  village  of  tracting  marriage  with  a  native.     No  ec 

Petapa,  in  tho  department  of  Santa  Afia,  are  tic  can  hold  any  government  oflSce.  an 

mines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  remarkably  tary  men  while  in  active  serrice  are  pn 

pure  and  malleable  metiil,  capable  of  conver-  from  discharging  any  civil  or  politicm 

sion  into  fine  steel.    The  amount  smelted  does  tion.    Tho  president  must  be  not  less  t 

not    however  exceed    700    tons  jjcr  annum,  years  of  age  and  not  over  60,  and  must 

Brown  coal  occurs,  particularly  in  the  valley  property  to  the  value  of  $8,000;   a  i 

of  tho  liCmpa. — The  climate  of  San  Salvador  is  must  be  30  years  of  ope,  with  jiroperty 

generally  salubrious,  although  its  temperature,  amount  of  $4,000;  a  representative  22 

owing  to  its  less  average  elevation,  is  probably  of  age,  with  property  valued  at  $500 

higher  than  that  of  (ruatemala,  Honduras,  and  legislature  consists  of  two  chamtiers,  a 

Costa  Rica.    The  heat  is  never  oppressive,  ex-  and  house  of  representatives,  and  its  a 

cept  at  a  few  points  near  tho  coast.    The  sea-  aro  limited  to  40  days.    The  house  is  i 

ions  are  well  defined,  the  wet  season  commen-  annually,  tho  senate  one  half  every 

cing  in  May  and  tenninuting  in  November,  year.    The  president  must  have  an  a1 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  cloudless  mi\jority  of  the  popular  vote;  if  no  cai 

and  serene,  the  amoimt  of  rain  fall  being  less  receives  tin?*,  the  legislature  chooses  b« 

than  in  any  of  tho  adjacent  states. — Of  the  to-  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  i 

tal  population  of  San  Salvador,  probably  one  of  votes.   His  term,  by  the  act  of  Jan.  84 

fifth  are  white**,  or  have  a  prejtonderance  of  is  for  6  years,  and  he  cannot  be  elected! 

white  blood ;  one  third  aro  pure  Indians,  and  consecutive  tenns.     Each   department 

the  remainder  ladinos  or  jj^rsons  of  niixe<i  governor,  whose  term  is  for  2   vears. 

white  and  Indian  blood.    Thd  number  of  no-  standing  army  of  the  state  is  limited  Xa 
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•The  Bonum  Catholic  religion  is  that 
tzed  by  the  state,  but  the  private  excr- 
all  other  forms  of  worship  is  guaranteed 
.  Education  is  better  fostered  than  in 
f  the  neighboring  republics,  and  every 
of  50  inhabitants  is  required  to  support 
10  school;  but  this  regulation  is  often 
.  There  are  select  or  high  schools  in 
\  of  the  principal  towns,  and  there  is  a 
sitT  in  the  capital,  which  is  very  well 
ed'  by  the  state.  The  revenues  of  San 
or  are  derived  from  duties  on  imports, 
d  paper,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gov- 
it  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  aguardiente 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
rear  ending  Sept  30,  1858-'9,  were  as 


T«anL                        1       lUeclptii 

Eipeoditorea. 

$T2S.97d 

|<»0,794 

T^Q.'iQ 

649^74 

reign  debt  of  the  state  is  only  the  pro- 
i  of  the  federal  debt  of  the  old  republic 
tral  America,  which  it  assumed  when 
>ublic  broke  up  in  1839,  amounting  to 
)0,  with  accumulated  interest. — ^The  ab- 
1  name  of  San  Salvador  was  Cuscatlan, 
latl  word  signifying  land  of  riches.  The 
hroniclers  describe  the  country  as  one 
best  peopled  in  all  America,  with  large 
well  built,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
>f  Mexico.  It  was  reduced,  after  much 
gbting,  by  Pedro  de  Alvurado,  the  lieu- 

of  Cortes,  in  1524,  and  in  1528  his 
r  Jorge  de  Alvarado  laid  the  foundation 
city  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Cuscatlan.  Under  the  Spanish 
the  province  was  ruled  by  a  gohernadcr 
mU^  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
L9  of  what  was  known  as  the  kingdom 
Ltemala.  The  movement  for  independ- 
hich  took  place  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
I  was  promptly  seconded  in  all  the  prin- 
3wns  of  San  Salvador,  and  its  emancipa- 
as  effected  with  scarcely  a  blow.  The 
t  province  now  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
ign  state,  and  as  such  sent  its  delegates 

constituent  assembly,  which  organized 
ites  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salva- 
Icara^^a,  and  Costa  Rica,  as  the  confed- 

republic  of  Central  America.  The  at- 
of  Uie  reactionary  party  of  Guatemala  to 
orate  the  new  republic  with  the  Mexi- 
apire  of  Iturbide,  and  which  for  a  time 
up  the  republic,  was  nowhere  resisted 
ach  energy  as  in  San  Salvador;  but  for 

the  state  was  obliged  to  submit.  Its 
tss  however,  although  driven  from  place 
«,  nevertheless  remained  intact,  and  by 

act  on  Dec.  2,  1822,  decreed  its  annexa- 
>  the  United  States.  Before  any  action 
lace  on  this  proposition  in  the  Uuited 

the  empire  of  Iturbide  fell,  and  the 
J  American  republic  revived,  the  city  of 
alvador  becoming  its  capital.  On  the 
ition  of  the  republic  in  1839,  San  Salva- 


dor was  the  last  to  resume  an  independent 
sovereignty,  nor  was  it  until  1856  that  it  took 
the  title  of  a  republic  In  all  the  commotions 
which  have  harassed  Central  America,  San 
Salvador,  from  its  geographical  position  and 
political  tendencies,  has  been  obliged  to  take 
an  active  part;  but  its  influence  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  S.  base 
of  the  volcano  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  about 
15,000.  It  was  founded  by  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
in  1528,  at  a  place  about  6  leagues  N.  of  its 
present  site,  called  Las  Bermudas,  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  in  1589. 
Under  the  crown  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America  until  its  dissolution  in  1889.  In  1858 
it  contained  about  30,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
and  beautiful  cathedral,  8  other  churches,  a 
university,  a  female  seminary,  several  hospitals, 
and  two  considerable  aquedncts  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  Its  trade  was  large  and 
increasing.  On  the  night  of  April  16,  1854,  it 
was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  about  100  lives  were  lost.  A  new  city 
was  laid  out  by  the  government,  10  m.  nearer 
the  sea,  and  called  Nnevo  San  Salvador ;  but  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  preferred 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  houses,  that  in  Jan. 
1855,  the  legislature  reinstated  the  old  city  as 
the  seat  of  government. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Guanahaki,  or  Cat  Isir 
AND,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group,  28  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Eleuthera,  46  nu 
long  and  from  8  to  7  m.  broad;  pop.  about 
1,000.  There  is  good  anchorage  on  the  S.  W. 
side,  but  the  E.  side  is  bordered  by  a  reef.  It 
was  the  first  land  of  the  new  world  seen  by 
Columbus,  Oct  12,  1492,  and  by  him  it  was 
named  San  Salvador. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a  city  of  San  Salvador, 
and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  E.  base  of 
the  volcano  of  San  Vicente;  pop.  in  1859, 
18,540.  It  has  hot  and  mineral  springs  in  its 
vicinity.  The  volcano,  7,500  feet  high,  has 
several  craters  or  great  cavities  near  its  sum- 
mit, in  which  the  water  sometimes  collects  in 
such  quantity  as  to  break  through  their  sides, 
and  pour  down  in  an  overwhelming  flood. 
Such  a  flow  of  water  took  place  Oct.  18, 1852. 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  walled  town  of  Arabia^ 
capital  of  Yemen,  situated  in  a  deep  valley 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Shah,  150  m.  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Mocha ; 
pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains  two  palaces  of 
the  imam,  a  castle,  state  prison,  mint,  numerous 
beautiful  minarets,  about  20  mosques,  many  of 
them  with  gilt  domes,  and  several  large  cara- 
vansaries. Rain  falls  only  in  January,  June, 
and  July,  and  sometimes  fails  altogether  for 
several  successive  years.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively cool,  and  in  winter  even  severe, 
Sana  is  the  centre  of  the  coffee  country  of 
Yemen.    Very  little  coffee  is  used  for  home 


8S4  SANOHEZ  SANCBOIT 

oonsninption,  but  tho  favorito  beverage,  called  &c.  (Rome,  1621),  a  defence  of  the  doct 

huhr^  is  on  infuBion  of  the  husk,  and  the  cof-  the  pope^s  Bupremacy  ovt^r  all  other  sovi 

fee  husk  in  consequence  sells  for  a  higher  price  Many  of  his  unpublished  mannacripts  i 

than  the  berry.    The  Mohammedan  merchants  served  in  the  Vatican  library, 
are  generally  wealthy  and  live  in  good  style,        8ANCH0NIATH0N,    or   SAXcnrr 

and  tliere  are  several  rich  Ilindoo  or  Banyan  the  name  prefixed,  as  that  of  the  antL 

traders,  and  about  8,000  Jews. — Sana  is  a  place  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Ej^pt  pablL 

of  very  great  antic^uity,  and  is  considered  one  Herennius  Philo  of  Byblua  as  a  Greek 

of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Arabia.    The  tion  from  the  Phoenician.    Philo,  a  g 

ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  rian  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 

Shem,  stand  on  tho  summit  of  Mount  Nikam,  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  re] 

and  the  city  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  an-  Sanchoniathon  to  have  been  a  native  c 

ciently  culled  Uzal  or  Ozal,  after  its  founder,  a  tus,  a  Phoenician  town  a  few  miles  ^ 

desoendant  of  Shem.    Tho  Jewish  quarter  until  own  native  place,  and  to  have  writtci: 

modem  times  preserved  tho  name  of  Ozer.  time  of  the  Assyrian  queen  Semiram 

Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  found,  as  build-  eating  his  work  to  Ablbalus,  a  uatioi 

ing  materials  are  so  valuable  that  the  stones  of  Berytus.    Of  this  work  a  con^idoral 

are  removed  to  bo  used  for  other  purposes.  mcnt  is  ])reservcd  in  Eusebius,  who 

8AN0HEZ,  Fbancisco,  commonly  called  El  Sanchoniathon    as  an  historical  evid 

Bbocense,  a  Spanish  scholar,  born  at  Las  Bro-  corroboration  of  certain  biblical  &ta1 

Caa,  Estremadura,  in  1528,  died  in  1601.    He  which  Porphyry  had  assailed  with  t! 

waa  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Salamanca  from  weapons.     It   is  now,  however,  aftc 

15^  till  1593,  and  also  taup^ht  Greek  and  Latin,  learned  controversy  on  the  sublect.  th 

He  edited  Persius,  Pomponius  Mela,  parts  of  of  most  critics  that  tho  so  called  his 

Virgil  and  Horace,  and  other  classic  autliors,  Sanchoniathon  was  originally  written  I 

and  wrote  several  works  on  grammar,  common-  who  promulgated  his  own  cosmctgoi 

taries  on  various  Si>aui8h  poets,  &c.  torical  opinion  that  the  gods  were  dcifi< 

BANCnEZ,  Francisco,  a  French  physician  or  heroes  in  tho  venerable  name  of  an 

and  sceptical  philosopher,  of  Jewish  descent,  Pha»nicion  writer,  who  probably  never 

bom  at  Tuy  on  tho  frontier  of  Portugal,  died  The  Greek  fragments  still  extant  have  U 

in  1682.    llo  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Mont-  lished  by  Orelli  (Leipsic,  1626),  and  ii 

l)ellier  in  1573,  and  taught  philosophy  for  25  "Ancient Fragments" (London,  1832). 

years  at  Toulouse,  and  medicine  for  11  years.  Friedrich  Wagenfeld  published  at  Brem 

His  medical  and    philosophical  works  were  purported  to  be  the  entire  Greek  text  ol 

Sublishe<l  collectively  under  the  title  of  Ojfi  ra  Sanchoniathon,  said  to  have  been  discos 

(ediea  (Toulou&ie.  1036).  a  convent  in  Portugal.    Other  scholar 

SANOHEZ,  ToMAs,  a  Spanish  theolopian,  ever,  soon  after  proved  the  work  to  be 

bom  in  Cordova  in  1551,  died  in  Granada,  May  cation  of  the  editor. 
19, 1610.    He  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  16,        S^VNCROFT,  Wiluam,  an  English 

filled  various  i)ositions,  and  was  finally  made  born  at  Fresingfidd,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18 

director  of  the  novitiate  at  Granada,  whither  died  there,  Nov.  24,  1693.    He  was  ct 

his  reputation  as  a  casuist  drew  many  visitors  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  w 

from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.    He  wrote  became  a  fellow  in  1642,  but  lost  his 

DUputatioiun  de  Suncto  JJatrhnonii  Sitcramefi-  ship  in  the  some  year  by  refut>ing  to  st 

U  (fol.,  Genoa,  1592),  an  extensive  manual  for  to  the  '*  Solemn  League  and  Govenazi 

confessors,  which  has  excited  many  auhiiadver-  1660    he  was  chosen  one  of  the  nn 

mons  from  the  minuteness  with  which  the  sub-  preachers,  presented  to  tho  rectory  of 

ject  IB  treated ;  Ojmi  Morale  in  Pnrcepta  Ikra-  ton-le-Spring,  and  made  a  ])rcbendarjf 

hgi  (Madrid,  1613) ;  and  ComiUa^  seu  Oputcula  cathedral  of  Durham ;  and  after  varioi 

Maralia  (Lvons,  1634- o).  preferments,  he  became  in  1678  archbb 

BANCIIEZ  DE  AREVALO.  Ronnioo,  com-  Canterbury.    TVhen  James  11.  issued  hi 

monly  called  Kodbjuci  s  Sanctha,  a  Spanish  ration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  r 

S 'elate,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia  in  1404,  the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Bancroft  rcfba 

ed  in  Rome,  Oct.  4,  1470.    He  received  vari-  with  6  other  biahojps  presented  a  petitioi 

OQB  ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  emi)loyed  king  against  it.    The  7  prelates  were  c 

in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Castile,  and  having  ted  io  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  libel  bi 

settled  at  Rome  Wiis  made  successively  gov-  trial  were  accjuitted.    Sancroft  refused 

emor  of  the  cot'tloof  St.  Ant;elo.  and  bishop  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  L 

2«auiora,  Calahof  ra.  and  Palencia,  though  con-  Queen  Mary,  and  being  conseauently  ( 

tlnoing  to  resident  Konie.     He  wrote  a  treatise  he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  and  passed ' 

on   monds,    JSj^hnhtm     Vit(P    Jlumanit    (fol.,  of  his  life  in  seclusion.    He  publi>hed  M 

Rome,  1468),  one  t^f  the  earliest  specimens  <»f  mons,  and  a  volume  of  "  Letters  to  Mr. 

printing  in  Italy;  '>fomptjuUo»a  Ijintoria  IJi»'  (afterward  Sir  Henry).  A  work  entitled 

fMM»0a(4to.,  Rome, Y 4"^^  J  reprinted  inSchott's  ern  rulicies  and  Practices,"  tjiken  fhw 

ERtfania  JlluttraidL  Frankfort,    1603);    and  cliiuvelli   and  others,  was  published  ; 

Zmr  d$  Origim  a^I^fftrentia  Princijfatui,  niously  in  1767. 


8AFCIORIUB  SAND  ICABTIN 

rORIUS,  or  Santorio,  an  Italian  phy-  it  is  a  nseM  scrabbing  and  cleansing  material, 

m  in  Cano  d^Istria  in  1561,  died  in  both  in  the  arts  and  for  domestic  purposes.    In 

1  1626.    He  was  for  many  years  pro-  mining  operations  (see  Blasting)  it  is  fonnd  to 

medicine  at  the  university  of  Padua,  possess  the  valuable  property  of  packing  closely 
ed  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  m  cracks  and  creWces,  and  though  thrown  in 
;on,  and  believed  that  he  had  found  loosely  over  the  powder  it  acts  against  the  force 
lantity  and  quality  of  this  evacuation  of  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  hardest  tamping, 
ody  the  key  to  the  pre8er\'ation  of  This  proi)erty  is  illustrated  in  the  simple  ex- 
ile is  said  to  have  invented  the  ther-  i)erunent  of  filling  a  tube  with  sand,  one  end 
His  most  important  work  is  Arsds  being  stopped  with  a  cover  merely  strong 
ft'Jicina  (Venice,  1614).  A  collection  enough  to  retain  the  contents.  If  a  solid  pla- 
iting was  published  at  Venice  in  1660  ton  be  then  introduced  into  the  other  end  upon 
to.).  the  sand,  no  force  can  be  applied  that  will  push 
rCARY.    See  Asylum.  it  through.    If  a  small  hole  be  made  through 

small  grains  of  stone  derived  from  tlie  retaining  diaphragm  in  the  lower  end,  tJbe 

egration  of  rocks.    Unless  rocks  are  sand  will  flow  out  at  a  uniform  rate  without  re- 

3  character,  their  ^sintegrated  grains  spect  to  the  height  of  the  column  above;  hence 

mud.  and  sands  are  consequently  al-  its  peculiar  odaptation  as  a  measurer  of  time  in 

rcrsally  quartzose.    If  largely  mixed  hour  glasses.    It  is  the  same  property  of  not 

L'V  and  calcareous  particles,  the  com-  transmitting  pressure  applied  to  it  that  renders 

.4  known  as  marl,  and  a  coarse  mix-  sand  the  best  protective  defence  against  cannon 

sand  and   pebbles  is  called  gravel,  balls.    The  most  convenient  method  of  using  it 

e  banks  of  rivers  and  the  coasts  of  for  this  purpose  is  in  bags  piled  up. 

.  seas  the  sands  are  met  witli  in  largo  SAND,  George.    See  DrDKVAxr. 

a-hed  clean  of  the  muddy  particles  SAXD,  Kabl  Ludwig,  a  German  stndent  of 

ly  have  been  associated  with  them,  theology,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  bom  aft 

li   the  currents   have  swept  away.  Wunsiedel,  Upper  Franconia,  Oct  5, 1795,  exe- 

thrown  up  by  the  waves  in  beaches  cuted  near  Mannheim,  May  20,  1820.    After 

rd  inland  by  the  winds,  where  the  col-  studying  at  the  universities  of  Tobingen  and 

row  into  hills  and  oversprea<l  the  face  Erlangen,  he  entered  that  of  Jena  in  1817,  and 

>nntry,  and,  having  none  of  the  ele-  became  a  member  of  the  Burschen^eha/t,    He 

Frrtility,  form  barren  dunes  and  des-  volunteered  in  1815  to  serve  against  the  French, 

ro  DcxEs.)    In  ancient  geolojrical  pe-  but  hb  corps  was  not  called  into  action;  and 

sa:ne  causes  that  now  produce  the  he  carried  to  a  fanatical  extent  the  enthusiasm 
ad  layers  of  sand  were  in  continual  for  liberty  and  German  nationality  then  preva- 
,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  lent  among  German  students.  Among  the  wri- 
•  »f  s'licious  particles  occurring  in  all  ters  who  opposed  these  sentiments,  Kotzebno 
lions,  but  consolidated  into  solid  rock,  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  nn- 
iri-ToxE.)  Modern  sands  are  also  thus  sparing  ridicule ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
!Iy  found  consolidated  over  limited  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the  exaspera- 
te v*ally  where  springs  tlow  among  tion  against  him  became  intense.  Sand,  look- 
rying  calcareous  or  ferruginous  mat-  ing  ujion  him  as  a  moral  outlaw  whom  there 
lution.  which  act  as  a  cement  binding  was  no  legal  means  of  reaching,  conceived  it  to 
'le-  together.  The  sands  at  the  hot-  be  a  religious  duty  to  destroy  him.  It  was 
le  sea  are  often  found  to  be  thus  con-  some  months  before  he  could  decide  to  act,  for 
into  stone  where  lost  anchors,  iron  he  was  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  nature,  and 
ind  balls  have  lain  for  a  few  years  strictly  pure  and  moral  in  his  life.  Having  de- 
em, the  oxide  of  iron  produced  by  the  livered  a  letter  to  Kotzebue  at  his  residence 
?ting  a<  the  cement;  the  rock  thus  in  Mtmnheim,  March  23,  1819,  while  he  was 
^taiu.s  the  remnants  of  the  articles  in  reading  it  Sand  struck  him  thrice  with  a  dag- 
sfossiN.  Sands  are  often  the  reposito-  ger,  then  wc*nt  into  the  street,  and  kneeling 
e  vnlu.ihlo  mt^tals  and  precious  stones  down,  cried  aloud:  ''Long  live  my  German 
originally  contained  in  the  rocks  from  fatherland,'*  and  stabbed  himself,  but  not  mor- 
yy  were  all  derived. — In  the  arts  sand  tally.  This  attempt  at  suicide  was  the  only 
to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  i)art  of  the  affair  for  which  he  ever  expressed 
!Ount  of  some  of  which  reference  may  regret.  The  murder  created  much  alarm  among 
io  the  de-icriptions  of  the  several  ar-  the  Gvnnan  governments,  and  many  of  the  new 
rhich  it  forms  an  important  part,  as  gymnasia,  in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
jLss,  MoRT.ui,  PoTTEBY,  &c,  Its  usc  stVougest,  wcro  closed ;  but  the  most  rigorons 
ing  aeent  U  noticed  in  the  article  Fil-  inquiry  failed  to  implicate  anybody  in  the  mur- 
noulding  purposes  in  Fouxdery  and  der  but  Sand  himself. 
nrTACTURiXG ;  and  for  cutting  sorter  SAND  CRAB.  Sec  Crab. 
the  sawing  process  in  Marble.    It  is  SAND  EEL.    See  Eel. 

emery  and  glass  to  coat  pai>er  for  SAND  (JROUSE.    See  Grouse. 

own  and  smoothing  articles  of  wood  8AXD  LiVUXCE.     See  Eel. 

substances ;  and  in  other  ways  also  SAXD  MARTIN.    See  Swallow. 


SAND  WASP  SAimEMAKIANB 

8AKD  WASP,  the  common  namo  of  a  fami-  ferona  tree  growing  in  the  N.  of  Africa. 

Ij  of  fossorial  hjmcnoptcrous  insects,  the  fphe-  niart  and  Schoushoe  call  the  tree  the  t 

gida  of  Latreillc.    They  bnve  a  long  abdomen  quadritaltU,  and  ThomM>n  refers  the  ] 

attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  long  thin  pedicle,  to  tlie  common  juniper  tree.    In  Barl 

filiform  antenna?,  and  feet  adapted  for  aigging.  tree  is  known  as  the  arar,  und  is  saw 

There  are  numerous  s|)ecies,  generally  of  largo  boards,  which  are  regarded  by  the  T 

size,  of  a  violet  blue  color,  sometimes  banded  indestructible,  and  are  used  for  the  ceilL 

with  yellow ;  the  females  are  pronded  with  a  floors  of  their  mosques.    The  re:«in  is  o 

sting ;  there  are  no  neuters,  tlie  female  making  in  elongated  or  spherical  drops  or  tea 

her  own  nest  in  the  sand,  taking  care  of  and  pale  yellow  color,  transparent  and  brii 

securing  provision  for  the  larva' ;  they  are  very  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  diffusing  a  I 

industrious.    After  laying  an  egg  in  a  cell  the  odor.    It  is  entirely  soluble  in  anhydro 

mother  places  in  it  li\ing  insects,  stinging  them  hoi  and  in  ether,  but  is  divisible  int 

80  as  to  produce  stupefaction  without  death,  different  resins  by  successive  solutions 

and  then  closes  the  cell ;  the  larva  when  hatch-  hoi  of  different  strengths,  or  in  oil  of 

ed  feeds  upon  the  inii)risoned  insects,  and  grows  tine,  ether,  and  alcohol.    The  nse  of  sa: 

rapidly;  it  then  spins  a  silky  cocoon  in  which  is  chiefly  for  making  a  soft,  pale  vari 

it  undergoes  transformation.    The  genus  pom-  light-colored  woods.    It  has  been  cmj>l 

pilui  (Fab.)  provisions  its  nest  with  spiders;  medicine,  and  is  still  used  in  the  preitar 

the  genus  9phfx  (I^tr.),  whose  s])ecies  are  scat-  various  ointments  and  plasters,  also  in  : 
tered  all  over  the  world,  especially  in  warm        SANDEAU,  Jfles,  a  French  noveli 

climates,  makes  use  also  of  largo  orthopterous  in  Aubusson  in  1810.    lie  was  educate 

insects;   ammophiivs  Bahulo9v$  (Kirby),  com-  college  of  Bourges,  and  afterward  i 

mon  in  Europe,  selects  tho  larvio  of  moths;  Paris  to  study  law,  wliirh  he  abondo 

eklorion  eompresmm  (Latr.),  of  Mauritius,  of  a  literature  in  1^(31,  becoming  one  of  the 

shining  bluish  green  color,  feeds  its  young  on  butors  to  Figaro,    lie  was  then  on  i 

cockroaches,  and  is  therefore  much  esteemed  terms  with  Mme.  Dudevant,  and  a>»is 

by  the  natives.    Some  wasps  of  the  family  cr«-  largely  in  her  first  novel,  Ro$c  it  1 

hroniJif  also  make  their  nests  in  sand  and  earth,  which    appeared    under   the    name  o 

feeding  their  young  on  insects.  Sand.    The  association  was  broken  off 

SANDAL  WOOD,  the  fragrant  heart  wood  publication  of  Mmo.  Dudevant's  IndiahA 

of  the  iantalum  alburn^  a  small  evergreen  tree  and  M.  Sandeau  soon  acquired   conn 

somewhat  liko  a  large  myrtle,  of  the  natural  or-  popularity.    Among  his  novels  are :  . 

der  aanf/i/ar^^r,  growing  in  nindostan  and  Cey-  de   SommerriUe  (1834),   Mariana  Oft 

Ion.    In  tho  South  sea  islands  a  similar  wood  docteur  Ilcrbaut  {\^\\  Hichanl  (1843; 

is  found  in  the  tree  S,  Freycinetiantim.    San-  Janre  and  Femand  (1844),    Cathirine 

dal  wood  is  carried  to  Calcutta  from  the  Ghauts  Mnddeine  (1846),  VaUrcvie  and  Fh  I 

and  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  amount  of  about  ( 1847),  JfademoiscUe  de  La  St  igUire 

200  tons  annually,  and  is  largely  employed  by  La  cha$9e  au  rotnan  (1849),  Sacn  et  yarx 

the  Hindoos  in  their  funeral  ceremonies  as  a  {\K>\),  LechuteanthMontiahreyiXhbZu 

perfume.    Tliey  also  use  it  in  the  preparation  (I8o4),  6:c.    In  1851  he  successfully  adi 

of  a  sedative  cooling  medicine.    The  Chinese  the  stage  his  novel  J/f?r/^motW/^'«/r/fX  .^i 

obtain  it  from  Timor  and  the  Feejee  islands;  and  lie  has  since  written  for  the  the.atre. 

they  emi>loy  it  in  cabinet  work  for  the  manu-  junction  with  £mile  Augier,  Le  gehdr 

facture  of  fans  and  ornamental  articles,  and  Poiricr^  La  pierre  de  tauche^  and  La  t 

ffrind  it  to  powder  for  a  cosmetic.    Tho  nianu-  dork.    He  held  for  some  years  a  subo 

factured  articles  are  brought  to  the  United  oflice  in  the  imperial  library,  and  in  15 

States  asVuriosities,  and  the  lojrs  are  sometimes  ap]»ointed  keener  in  the  Mazarine  libra 

imported  into  Europe.    Before  removing  tho  1^57  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

logs  from  the  forests  they  are  buried  in  tho  academy. 

etfrth  for  about  two  months,  in  order  that  tho        SANDEMAXIANS,  a  sect  of  Christii 

white  ants  may  remove  the  outer  wood,  which  originally   separated    from    tho    Pre^b 

they  do  eflectiially,  leaving  the  heart  wood  un-  church  of  Scotland.    Their  actual  fount 

touched.    This  is  fn>m  8  to  10  or  12  inches  in  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  a  native  of  Dundee 

diameter.    Tho  wood  is  closo-graine<l,  some-  177:i):  <uid  his  numerous  tracts  and 

what  solder  than  boxwood,  for  whi<>h  it  is  the  tions,  the  most  imi)ortant  of  which  is  < 

best  substitute  in  wood  engraving  known  in  In-  the  ^'  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs 

dia.    The  l>est  for  this  pur]>ose  is  dark-coloriKl  next  to  the  Scriptures,  the  sacred  writ] 

and  of  small  size,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  tlio  sect.    For  a  considerable  time  the 

the  pro<luct  of  a  dry  rocky  soil.    It  is  an  elas-  known  by  the  name  of  Glassites,  but  ab 

tic  wood,  hanlens  on  exi)osure  to  tho  air,  and  middle  (»f  tho  18th  century  they  as^oii 

is  occasionally  <)uite  equal  to  boxw(K>d,  some  namo  of  Sandemanions,  from  the  Rev. 

blocks  having  yielded  more  than  20,000  im-  Simdeman,  tho    son-in-law  of  the  Re 

pressions  without  being  worn  out.  (Uass,  and  an  eminent  elder  in  tlieir  c 

SANDARACH,  a  resinous  substance  obtain-  nion,  who  had  reduced  the  opiniuns 

ed  from  tho  thuya  artieulata,  a  small  coni-  Glass  tu  a  clear  and  conaiate&t  system. 
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vas  bom  in  F^rth  in  17^3.  and  after  Maine  from  the  north  about  Ang.  1«  in  Kew 

in^  afi  a  minister  in  Scotland  for  about  Jersey  Aug.  10,  and  on  the  sand  banks  of  EL 

rs.  joined  in  1764  a  party  of  emigrants  to  Florida  in  November.  It  occurs  either  in  small 

ra,  and  settled  in  Danbur}',  Conn.,  where  or  large  flocks,  Si>metimes  with  other  smdl 

tin  1771.    ULder  his  influence  churches  beach  birds;  it  feeds  on  marine  worms  and 

ratfaeri.^  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scot-  minute  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  in  search  of 

1  Xewoastle.  London,  and  other  English  which  it  probes  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  the 

ind  in  several  towns  of  Connecticut  and  retreating  tide.    The  flight  is  raf»id  and  direct, 

L'Sik  tts.    Most  of  these  churches  have  generaUy  for  100  yards  or  more,  and  when  they 

I'i.  l>a;  a  few  remain,  the  most  im]H)rtant  alight  they  run  a  few  feet  with  wings  partially 

ch  are  a:  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Dan-  extended,  and  with   great  rapidity.    A  flock 

TLe  number  of  pers4ms  at  present  be-  should  bo  fired  at  the  moment  it  alights,  as  the 

r  :•>  tlie  sect  is  probably  less  than  2.0«I'0.  birds  immediately  after  separate  in  search  of 

c:i!Lirit2t3  of  the  Sandemaniaiis  are  their  food.    The  flesh  affords  good  eating. 

:;t:on  of  the  word  "  faith,"  which  they  S-VNDERSOX,  Jonx,  an  American  author, 

v:  S.S  simple  a^^-nt  to  the  teaching  and  born  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1783.  died  in  Phila- 

r  .;.f  Christ;  rojccti  "n  of  all  i:iystic:d  or  delphia,  April  5, 1S44.  lie  studied  law  in  Phfl- 

!^nse  frtim  the  Scriptures :  prohibition  adelphia,  but  became  a  teacher  in  and  ultimately 

e^vLKi  of  chance ;  weekly  love  feasts,  part  proprietor  of  the  Clermont  seminary,  and 

ie  dinner  of  all  the  church  together  on  a  contributor  to  the  '*  Portfolio''  and  the  ^  An- 

i^nday :  the  ki>s  of  brotherhood,  which  rora."    In  conjunction  with  his  brother  J  M. 

!*:ween  all  the  members,  male  and  Sanderson^  he  wrote  the  **  Biography  of  the 

at  their  solemn  meetings;  strict  absti-  Signers  ofthe  Declaration  of  Independence*^  (IS 

trozn  all  MixkI  and  "  things  stranded.- *  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1827 ;  revised  and  edit- 

L,^  to  the  Jewish  precept ;  plurality  of  ed  by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.,  1846) ; 

two  at  leas:  being  required  f«.>r  all  acts  and  in  defence  of  the  classics  he  published  in 

irline  and  all  administration  of  ritual;  1S26  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Plan 

:5':.n  of  college  training;  and  the  ab-  of  a  College  to  exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek 

f  all  prayer  at  their  funerals.  Tlioir  rtrli-  Languages.*'  His  health  failing  in  1835,  he  spent 

*rv;oos  are  ct»ntined  mostly  to  the  read-  nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  and  published  a  spright- 

l  eij-Laaatioa  of  Scriptures;  and  where  ly  account  of  his  impressions  and  observations 

s  no  special  church,  the  meetings  are  entitled  **  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters 

the  h?uscs  of  the  brethren,  where  in-  to  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman'' 

1  are  at  home  a:  all  times.    The  custom  (Svo.,  Philadelphia,   1838 ;    eidarged  edition. 

Ling  feet,  once  practised  by  the  sect,  is  under  the  title  of  "  The  American  in  Paris,''  S 

rc»jntlnued.    No  previous  training  is  ne-  vols.  8vo.,  1847).    He  also  visited  England, 

lo  enable  one  to  become  an  elder.  The  about  which  he  published  several  articles  in 
LS  '.-f  the  sect  m;iy  l)e  studied  in  the  writ-  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine.''  After  his  re- 
Mr.  GLiss  1 1  vols.  Svo..  Edinburgh.  1762).  turn  he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
car.  lef:  no  writings  of  importance.  Philadelphia  high  school. 
DERLIXG.  a  wading  bird  of  the  genus  SAXDOVAlZ  Fbay  PKmEXcio  dk,  a  Span- 
t  'Cuv.>.  dirfcring  from  the  sandpipers  ish  historian,  born  in  Valladolid,  or,  according 
!,  Linn.)  chieflv  in  the  ai-sonoe  of  the  to  some  authorities,  in  Monterev,  Galicia,  about 
■».  The  common  s.^mderiing  is  the  ('.  1560.  died  in  Pampeluna,  March  17, 1621.  He 
i-2  'T:\.i,  inhabiting  the  temi)erate  re-  was  educated  for  the  church,  took  monastic  or- 
j{  Am;:rica  and  Europe;  it  is  from  7i  ders,  and  was  appointed  by  Philip  III.  bishop 
kcLes  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  12i,  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  whence  in  1612  he  was  trans- 
I  1  inch  and  the  tarsus  the  same,  and  lated  to  the  see  of  Pan^peluna.  He  was  also 
izh:  1}  oz.  The  plumage  above  is  ashy  royal  historiographer.  His  principal  works  are: 
iih  liirhter  edges,  with  spH)ts  of  bro^'uish  HUtoria  J^  lot  rcycs  de  Cuff  Ufa  y  de  Lwn^ 
on  the  head  and  back,  and  with  line  Ilistoria  d^  la  riJa  y  h(ch<^  ddemjf€rador  Car- 
^rse  lines  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail  lo9  ]'.,  &c.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  *fonr 
i;  under  parts  p:ire  white;  shoulders  chroniclers  of  the  12th  century  under  the  title 
sJi  blaok  without  spots;  quills  with  of  Las  cranicaa  de  los  quatro  ohifp^. 
ihafts;  the  greater  wing  coverts  widely  S-VXDPIPER,  the  common  name  of  the  f  nil- 
and  the  middle  tail  feathers  edged  with  ffin<T,  an  extensive  sub-family  of  small  wading 

bill  and  legs  greenish  black ;  the  bill  is  birds  of  the  snipe  family.    They  have  the  bill  as 

C  a  little  widene<I  at  the  end ;  the  tail  is  long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender^QOm- 

emarginated,  the  middle  feathers  the  pressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen Slightly 

:  b<'th  sexes  are  alike;  m  the  spring  depressed  and  enlarged  near  the  ti}\.  and  the 

rmage  is  more  or  less  tinged  and  elgeil  greater  portion  covered  with  a soft^  very  sensi- 

fillowish  red.    It  is  abundant  from  the  tivo  skin ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  ini  a  groove  ex- 

ic  to  the  Pacific,  in  winter  going  to  the  tending  for  J  of  the  bill ;  the  wimrs  long  and 

ra   states  and  to  South  America :  the  pointed,  the  tail  modemte  and  nearly  even,  the 

iMD  bird  presents  no  certain  distinguish-  tarsi  usually  long  and  slender,  imd  the  toes  but 

irks  from  the  .:Vmerican;  it  arrives  in  slightly  united  at  the  base.    In  the  typical  genna 
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tringa  (Linn.)  tlic  first  primary  is  longest,  tho  white  lino  from  the  bill  over  the  eye;  lovw 
tcrtiaries  \oi\g,  and  tho  secondaries  short ;  the  parts  white,  nshy  on  tho  breast,  with  pAith 
tarsxiH  is  covered  in  front  with  transverse  scales,  hidden  brownish  black  x>ointcd  spots ;  MtW* 
tho  hind  too  very  small,  tho  anterior  toes  mar-  aries  edged  witli  white  and  tertiaries  witli  re4- 
pined  witli  menil>rano  and  free  at  tho  base,  dish  yellow ;  bii sal  part  of  bill  light  yellov.  It 
There  are  between  20  and  308])ecies,  in  all  parts  is  distributed  throughout  the  coastiT  of  Nmik 
of  the  world,  sumo  widely  diffused,  and  a  few  America,  going  in  winter  far  into  Sontlt  •^n!e^ 
common  to  America  and  Europe;    they  are  ica;  it  also  occurs  in  EuroiHj;  as  it  I*  fon^  («f 
usually  seen  in  Hocks  on  tho  f<ea  shoro  or  on  damp  places,  and  is  often  seen  solitary,  it  ii 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  marshes,  called  jack  snijM)  by  some  sportsmen :  it  mu 
probing  the  siuid  and  nnid  with  the  bill  in  insects  and  sea  weeds  as  well  as  marine  nnimaii. 
search  of  worms  and  minute  crustaceans,  and  Tho  least   sandpiper,   or   peep  (71    B7/#^ii, 
running  nlong  the  edge  of  tho  retreating  tido  Nutt.),  is  tho  smallest  of  tho  group  in  tUi 
picking  up  tho  refuse  of  the  ocean.    They  aro  country,  being  only  6^  to  6  inches  long;  tht 
generally  migratory,  rearing  their  young  in  sum-  feathers  on  tho  upper  parts  are  brownish  bladk 
mer  in  the  north,  and  exten<ling  over  temperate  in  the  centre,  with  a  wide  margin  of  u^hT  ind 
regions  in  autumn  and  winter ;  tho  colors  of  brownish  red ;  rump  and  middle  of  npT»rr  tail 
the  spring  and  autumn  plumage  are  diflerent  in  coverts  black ;   eye  stripe,  throat,  and  bre«l 
most  species,  which  has  created  some  confusion  pale  ashy  white,  with  spots  of  ashy  brown,  and 
in  specific  descriptions ;  both  sexes  are  much  tho  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.     It  is  abnn- 
alike  in  color,  but  the  females  aro  frequently  dant  over  the  entire  temiKjrate  regions  of  North 
the  largest. — Amoiig  tho  American  species  may  America ;  it  breeds  in  the  far  nortli,  arnvicg  m 
first  be  mentioned  tho  ])urplo  sandpiper  (T,  Massachusetts  early  in  July,  in  tlocks  souu-t  jdh 
mnritima^  lirQnn. ;  arquatelln^  Baird),  8  to  9  with  the  next  species ;  it  is  then  very  fat  ini 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  head  delicitms  eating ;  its  congener  in  Europe  is  tin 
and  njjper  parts  are  smoky  brown  with  a  jjur-  71  minuta  (Leislcr).    The  semi-palniated  i*iid- 
plish  tinge;  under  parts  from  the  breast  white  piper  (T'.  f(mipalmnttt,  AVils. ;  rrtunftft^  III)  is 
with  longitudinal  dark  ashy  spots;  wing  cov-  about  0^  inches  long,  with  thicker  biU  than  b 
erts  and  quills  edged  with  white;  axillaries  and  usual  in  the  group;  it  is  Dght  brownifh  vLj 
under  wing  coverts  white ;  bill  yellow  at  base  above,  with  brownish  black  spotsi,  and  mcfL 
and  <lark  at  tip;  logs  yellow.     It  is  found  on  re.»iembles  the  peep,  but  the  toes  ore  united  st 
the  shores  of  eastern  North  America,  and  in  the  ba.<!0  by  a  web  and  the  size  is  larger.    Ii  u 
>\intcr  in  tropical  North  and  Soutli  America,  found  over  temperate  North  and  South  Anirr* 
and  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  From  ica,  presenting  great  variation  in  the  Kngtl  d 
their  frequenting  rocky  instead  of  sfmuy  shores,  tho  bill ;  its  llesh  is  excellent.    The  long-lt-::]Ml 
gunners  call  them  rock  snipes;  the  young  in  sandpiper   (71  liimautopm^  Bonap. :   fitimfd- 
autumn  and  winter  are  fut  i^nd  delicious;  the  lama^  Baird) has  al.<o  a  membrane  betwc-tn  th« 
eggs  are  IJ  by  1  inch,  yellowish  gray  with  small  toes,  but  a  hmgor  and  more  curved  bill  tnd 
j)alo  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.    Tho  red-  longer  legs;  it  comes  near  the  snipos  in  many 
ba<'ked  sandpiiK^rCT!  nljniui,  Linn.;  ^chniichts^  respects.     It  is  8V  to  9  inches  long,  brownish 
Mnhr.)  is  about  ^\  inches  loni;;  yellowish  red  black  above  with  a.shy  white  nnd  yellowish  red 
above  mixed  with  ashy,  each  feather  with  a  edgings;  eye  striiH*  browni>h  red;  nimp  and 
ciiitral  dark  spot;  the  front  and  sides  of  tho  upper  tail  coverts  white  with  spots  and  strij<4 
head  and  h>wer  ]»arts  ashy  white,  nearly  pure  of  brownish  black;  ashy  white  below  tinjvt! 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts;  with  pale  reddish,  with  brownish  black  .*:rii"« 
a  wide  black  band  across  tho  lower  breast,  and  <>n  the  neck  and  bars  on  other  parts.    It  i* 
r.bove   this  tho  ne<k  with  narrow  brownish  found    throughout    eastern    North    An.erioi. 
black  streaks;  under  tho  wings  white;  quills  Like  most  of  the  other  species,  this  inclines  the 
r.^hy  brown  with  white  ^h.'\ft.^;  bill  and  legs  body  to  each  side,  showing  alternately  the  r.|- 
bl4<kish;  in  winter  it  is  much  darker  above,  per  and  lower  surfaces  during  tlight. — Aini-ng 
without  reddish  tints,  whito  below  with  the  the  European  species  of  sandpipers  the  rutr.llrf 
bria>t  ]»ale  a«liy.     It  i**  very  abundant  on  the  knot,  and  the  sanderling  havel>een  notici«i  en- 
Atlantic  shores,  in  sandy  and  muddy  ])laces;  dor  these   titles.     The  curlew  Kandpi]>er  i  T. 
it  is  fjiuml  also  in  temperate  Kurojio,  where  it  sulmrqvftttj,  Temm. ;  rroUa^  Vieill.J  is  SJ  l«»9 
is  calli'd  dunlin  and  purro;  Mr.  Cassin  thinks  inches  long:  the  bill  is  rather  longer  than  the 
the  American  bird  a  di'^tinct  species,  and  gives  head  and  slightly  curved  at  the  tip :  tin-  ki» 
i*.  the  name  of  Atturirftua,  it  being  larger  with  long  and  >Knder;  the  upper  parts  are  brown- 
a  j)T»*^prtionately  U»ng»-r  bill.     It  i>  very  active  i.-*!!  black,  tho  feathers  witli  e<!gings  ainl  ^'tJ 
while  tl%lini:;  the  lle-h  is  excellent:  tho  nest  of  bright  yellowish  ri^l,  rump  and  i%ing*  arf»y 
is  a  sli^^ll^ hoHow  in  a  dry  place  lined  with  brown;  ujiper  tail  C4»vert8  white  with  bre»n- 

ish  black  bands;  below  dark  yelh* wish  rufottf: 

and  shafts  of  pri- 
there  in  ll'^s  of  th* 

Kau]>)  is  abnut^  inches  lorn::  brownish  black  red  abo\e,  and  the  under  parts  are  dull  while 

above  with  edL'^lgs  of  ashy  and  brownish  red;  tinged  witli  yolhAvish  on  the  breaht  and  tid\-*. 

thv  rump  and  uj^Mr  tail  coverts  black ;  ashy  It  is  widely  dilfused  in  £uroi»e,  AtVL  and  Afrii^ 


1>    H     7>i;^^lim    <<*'it«'«>        III      il     «1I^        I'l.ll  V       llllCil      t>  Jilt  II1UV>I1,      liJlfVl      lUll    ll'tlTliEt       T 

gra<s:   tlieW)ung  leave  tho  nest  as  soon  as  ish  black  bands;  below  darli 

hatcliod,  as  gp  all  the  speci«-s.     The  i»ectoral  sides,  under  wing  and  tail, 

sandpiper   (  7V\ ^'♦•"^1''^,   Vicill. ;    nrtoifrottata^  maries  white;  in  the  young 


\ 
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SAKDRABT  SANDSTONE 

I  straggler  hns  occasionallj  been  shot  on  ated  witJi  Biyant,  Pauldinfr,  and  others  in  the 

Uiantio  coast  of  America  near  New  York.  *' Tales  of  Glauber  Spa^'  (2  vols.,  1832).    His 

solitarj,  spotted,  and  buff-breasted  sand-  last  poem  was  *'*  The  Dead  of  1832,^-  published 

•5  will  be  noticed  under  Tattles,  to  which  in  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser/*   lie  was  seiz- 

amilr  they  properly  belong;    Bartram^s  ed  with  apoplexy  while  writing  an  article  for 

>lper.  or  the  upland  plover,  has  been  de-  the  first  number  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 

ed  under  Plover.  zine,^  and  died  in  a  few  hours.   The  *'  Writings 

lXDR  ART,  JoAcnnc  vox,  a  German  paint-  of  Robert  0.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  were 

id  author,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  published  with  a  memoir  by  Gulian  0.  Yer- 

•>'.  die*!  in  Nuremberg  in  1688.    He  was  planck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1834). 

>il  of  Gerhard  Honthorst,  and  after  a  resi-  SANDSTONE,  a  rock  formed  of  grains  of 

e  of  some  years  in  Italy  was  employed  at  sand,  often  intermixed  with  coarse  pebbles,  ce- 

kfort  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  mented  together  by  the  infiltration  throng 

milian  of  Bavaria.    Retiring  to  Nurem-  them  at  some  period  of  calcareous,  argillaceous^ 

in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  ferruginous,  or  silicious  substances.    The  effect 

irfhl^mot  Artis  PUtorM,  lioma  Antiqum  of  this,  combined  with  long  continued  pressure 

••*•?  Theatruniy  and  other  works,  which  ap-  of  superincumbent  deposits,  has  been  to  solid!- 

r*!  in  a  xmiform  German  translation  m  fy  the  collections  of  sands  and  convert  them 

-*75  ( S  vols.  foL,  Nuremberg).  into  solid  strata  of  rock.    These  are  of  common 

.NDS.  RoBEBT  Charles,  an  American  au-  occurrence  through  all  the  geological  formsr 

bom  in  Flatbnsh,  on  Long  island,  May  11,  tions  from  the  metamorphic  group  upward, 

died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1832.  and  the  hard  quartz  rocks  of  tiiis  group  are 

'OS  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1816,  now   understood   to   be   altered    sandstones. 

<▼  previously,  with  his  college  companion  Those  formations  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 

ii^Wallis  Eastburn,  published  one  number  which  layers  of  sandstone  prevail  are  often 

literary  periodical,  '*The  Moralist,"  and  a  specially  designated  by  this  name,  though  nn- 

ne  of  another,  **  Academic  Recreations."  merous  alternating  beds  of  slates,  shales,  and 

tndied  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  limestone  may  be  found  among  them.    Beds 

:  bnt  after  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the  formed  of  very  coarse  pebbles  are  known  as 

ssion  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  puddingstoncs  and  conglomerates.    (See  Oox- 

.tnre.     He  aided  his  friend  Eastburn  in  glo3C£bate.)     The  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 

btin;?  the  Psalms  into  verse,  and  wrote  in  the  base  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  is  an  extremely 

motion  with  him  the  poem  of  **  Yamoyden"  hard,  close-grained,  quartzose  sandstone,  often 

r  Tork.  1820).  founded  on  the  history  of  occurring  in  broad  sheets  and  little  intermixed 

[ndLm  King  Philip.    After  the  death  of  with  other  strata.    Its  beds  in  several  places  in 

nm  he  composed  a  ''Proem,"  or  poetical  New  England,  New  York,  and  E.  Pennsylva- 

dacti> jn   to  Yamoyden,  which  was  pre-  nia,  attain  a  thickness  exceeding  300  feet ;  and 

to  it,  and  at  the  time  attracted  particu-  at  the  town  of  Potsdam  in  St.  Lawrence  co.^ 

ttention.    He  early  became  associated  with  N.  Y.,  a  thickness  of  full  70  feet  is  exi)osed  in 

'  other  writers  in  a  **  literary  confeder-  the  quarries.    The  rock  is  remarkahlo  for  the 

'  which  farni<ho<l  articles  for  newspajYers  uniform  thickness  it  retains  in  broad  sheets  of 

the  '*  Literary  ReWew,^'  and  published  7  almost  any  area  and  thickness :  thus  masses 

>ers  of  a  humorous  periodical  called  the  are  taken  out  30  feet  square  and  2  feet  or  more 

Tammany  Magazine/'    In  May,  1824,  the  thick,  perfectly  solid  and  smooth.    Divisional 

ianric  M^azine**  was  commenced,  which  planes  ore  exposed  by  the  hammer  and  wedges, 

?  edited  for  the  first  6  months ;  and  after  and  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  may  be  reduced 

iterval,  the  name  having  been  changed  even  to  an  inch.    The  general  color  of  the 

;e  ^'  New  York  Review,"  he  resumed  his  rock  is  yellowish  brown,  variously  shaded  in 

ecnon  with  it,  which  continued  till  1827,  the  different  layers.    It  is  easily  quarried,  but 

whi^h  time  till  his  death  he  was  one  of  becomes  harder  on  exposure  by  the  evapqra- 

fditor*  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser"  tion  of  the  aqueous  particles  diffused  through 

journal.    In  1S2S  he  wrote  an  extended  it,  and  consequent  hardening  of  the  silica  with 

torical  Notice  of  Heman  Cortes,"  to  be  which  it  was  in  part  combined.    Stones  thus 

ced  to  an  edition  of  Cortes's  letters  for  the  formed  of  fine  quartz  sand  thoroughly  solidi- 

1  American  market ;  it  was  translated  into  fied  and  free  from  foreign  substances  make  the 

isb  by  Manuel  Dominguez,  but  was  first  most  durable  building  stones.    They  are  also 

4hed  in  English  in  the  collection  of  his  good  fire  stones,  and  are  much  used  for  the 

s  after  his  death.    To  the  *'  Talisman/'  an  hearths  of  blast  furnaces.    Many  other  sand- 

il  written  by  himself,  Bryant,  and  Ver-  stones   from   the  different  geological  forma- 

■k  (3  voL».,  lS28-'30;   afterward  repub-  tions  are  extensively  employed  for  building  pur- 

1  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies"),  ho  poses,  some  of  which  prove  very  durable  and 

ibnte<l  one  of  his  best  and  longest  poems,  excellent,  easily  quarried  in  sheets,  of  agreea- 

Dream  of  the  Princess  Papantzin,"  found-  ble  color,  and  well  suited  by  their  hardness 

I  a  Mexican  legend  related  by  Clavigero.  and  sharpness  of  grit  for  archit^'ctuml  oma- 

?31   he  published  the  *'Life  and  Corre-  ments.    Such  especially  are  the  ^i-its  or  harder 

lence  of  Paul  Jones ;"  and  he  was  assod-  sandstones  of  the  coal  measur<)is,  usually  of  a 
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brownish  yellow  or  whitish  color.    The  for-  Tented  from  flaking  off^  as  wonld  occur  i 

motions  known  as  the  old  red  and  new  red  were  presented  to  the  atmosphere.    The 

sandstones  afford  quarries  of  superior  build-  od  of  testing  their  durability  againat  the 

ing  stones ;  but  they  also  contain  many  layers  of  frost  is  to  boil  specimens  of  them  in  a ; 

of  very  inferior  stone,  such  as  crumble  away  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  expoi»e 

by  continued    exposure  to   the    atmosphere,  to  the  air.     By  repeating  the  process 

Examples  of  the  several  varieties  ore  to  bo  times  for  several  days  the  salt  auorbed  I 

seen  in  the  different  structures  in  our  own  stone  crystallizes  and  by  its  expansion  t 

cities.    Trinity  church  in  New  York  and  the  off  portions  precisely  as  the  frost  would 

Athemeuni  in  Boston  are  examples  of  well  se-  ter  several  years^  exposure.    The  moi^ 

lect^  red  sandstones,  or  ^^  brown  stone,"  from  pact  stones  withstand  this  trial  very  wel 

the  quarries  near  Belleville,  N.  J.    The  stone  others,  including  the  New  Brunswick  ani 

is  hard,  of  shar])  grit,  the  grains  firmly  united  stone,  are  decidedly  affected  by  it. — The 

to  each  other  without  intermixture  of  other  stones  employed  for  architectural  jmrpo 

substances  than  the  little  peroxide  of  iron  which  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  ob 

cements  them  together  and  imparts  the  red  chiefly  from  quarries  of  the  new  red  saiM 

color  to  the  mass.    But  in  the  basement  of  the  formation  in  the  Connecticut  river  valh 

(Atj  hall.  New  York,  the  red  sandstone,  though  in  Now  Jersey ;  they  are  also  imported 

having  the  same  general  appearance,  is  seen  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 

be  rapidly  crumbling  away.    Sometimes  blocks  Caen  in  France.     (See  Caen  Stoxx.) 

of  this  rock  which  have  lain  a  few  years  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sand 

walls  are  seen  so  disintegrated  that  they  may  aro  chiefly  from  the  red  sandstone  disti 

be  penetrated  by  a  knife  or  sharp  point  like  the  the  vicinity  of  Shepody  bay  at  the  head 

original  sands.    Tlio  old  portion  of  the  capitoi  bay  of  Fundy,  and  are  known  in  the 

at  Washington  is  built  of  an  inferior  variety  York  market  as  the  Dorchester  and  . 

of  sandstone  from  the  Potomac,  and  is  seen  to  stone.    The  rock  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 

be  in  a  dilapidated  condition.     In  England  darker  than  the  Caen  stone,  of  even  grai 

sandstone  is  much  more  used  for  building  pur-  much  of  it  very  free  from  foreign  subsl 

poses  than  other  rocks,  the  better  sorts,  as  The  quarries  furnish  very  large  blocks,  a 

granite,  being  rarely  met  w^ith ;   and  in  the  situated  directly  on  the  shore  of  the  h 

many  structures  of  different  dates  the  qualities  cessible  to  large  vessels. — Some  vuriet 

of  stone  are  well  exhibited.    Edifices  of  the  sandstone,  of  a  cellular  structure  and 

12th  century,  of  the  hard  grits  of  the  coal  hard,  moke  a  good  material  for  mills 

measures  and  underlying  formations,  as  Mel-  Strata  of  this  character  are  found  in  tin 

rose  abbey  and  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  are  minous  coal  measures  of  the  West,  and  a 

in  the  finest  state  of  preservation ;  and  in  some  ticed  in  the  articles  Burbstoxe,  and  Cm 

of  those  of  the  next  century,  as  Ecdestone  ab-  xii.  p.  490).    The  coarse  conglomerates, 

bey  near  Barnard  castle,  the  original  sharp  purely  silicious  and  containing  dear  whit 

outlines  of  the  delicate  mouldings  and  other  bles,  aro  very  durable  and  refractory  i 

decorations  aro  still  finely  retained  ;    while  answering  equally  well  for  rough  and 

other  edifices,  as  Durham  castle,  and  even  the  buildings  ana  the  purposes  of  fire  stoD 

Ilunterian  museum  in  Glasgow,  built  in  1804,  hearths  of  furnaces,  &c.    Attempts  har* 

manifest  decided  symptoms  of  decay.     Tlio  made  to  use  blocks  of  this  kind,  stub  i 

cause  of  these  differences  may  bo  the  imperfect  coarser  varieties  of  the  Shawangunk  g 

consolidation  of  the  grains,  and  a  texture  that  Ulbtcr  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  pavements;   but 

admits  the  absorption  of  water,  which,  freez-  heavy  wear,  as  in  the  most  frequented  t 

ing  and  thawing  within  the  mass,  throws  off  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  they  were  sooi 

successive  portions  from  the  outside ;  or  it  may  dered  very  uneven,  and  their  use  had 

be  the  original  intenuixturo  of  foreign  sub-  abandoned.     For  flagging  stones  sever 

stances  that  are  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  in-  rietios  of  sandstones  answer  an  exccUcn 

fluences,  as  iron  pyrites  and  carbonate  of  lime,  pose,  as  for  example  the  broad  .-^lalks  < 

Both  of  theso  t<^gether  arc  particularly  do-  rotsdam  sandstone  already  referred  to. 

stmctive  from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  in  York  city  is  chiefly  supplied  with  then 

tho  decomposition  of  tho  former  attacking  the  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Albany  counties,  ani 

carbonate  and  removing  this  from  the  stone,  the  rock  formation  known  as  the  Ha: 

All  sand>tones  are  liable  to  absurb  water.    The  group.      Tlie    principal    shipi>ing    poin 

best  of  them,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  for  Kingston,  Saugerties,  Coxsackie.  Bristo 

several  days  and  then  immersed  a  few  hours  in  New  Baltimore  on  the  Hudson  river,  ai 

water,  will  take  up  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  quantities  sent  down  annually  amount  1 

their  weight,  which  will  not  be  increased  by  eral  million  square  feet.    Tlie  stone  isob 

continued    innnorsion.     The  water    is   more  in  immense  sheets  of  any  desired  thi 

likely  to  i)rove  destructive  if   it   enter  the  from  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  is  d 

seams ;  and  it  U  consequently  on  important  pre-  by  perpendicular  joints,  which  are  as  i 

caution  in  laying  the  stones  in  walls  to  place  as  if  cut  bv  a  saw,  separating  the  roc 

the  blocks  heoizontally  with  the  edges  of  tho  regular  bloclcs  and  greatly  facilitating  thi 

•tones  ontwar^     The  lamina)  are  thus  pro-  of  the  quarrymen. 
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DUSET,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordered  N.  in  its  upper  portion.    On  the  other  coasts,  the 

bmdiuky  bay.  Lake  Erie,  intersected  bj  elevated  plateau  which  occupies  the  whole 

kf  river,  and  also  dnuned  hj  Portage  central  portion  of  the  island  slopes  more  gently 

ad  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  aboot  to  the  sea,  and  its  valleys  are  rich  and  fertile. 

.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  14,305 ;  in  1860,  From  the  central  plain  rise  3  volcanic  peaks. 

It  has  a  low  and  level  surface  and  fer>  all  active,  from  one  of  which,  Mauna  Loa,  there 

L     In  the  W.  part  is  the  Black  swamp,  were  great  eruptions  in  1852  and  1859.    (See 

1  with  forests,  which  as  it  is  reclaimed  'Mattsa.  Loa.)    Mani,  the  second  island,  about 

Ij  productive.    The  productions  in  1850  \  the  size  of  Hawaii,  is  equally  mountainous, 

12.dSd  bushels  of  Indian  com,  160,398  and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by 

.^at,  97,251  of  oats,  62,087  of  potatoes,  a  low  isthmus.  The  western  peninsula  has  hiDs 

,061  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  grist  of  only  moderate  height,  but  the  eastern  rises 

18  aaw  mills,  3  woollen  factories,  5  tan-  to  the  altitude  of  10,200  feet   Eauai  and  OaJiu, 

3  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and  the  3d  and  4th  islands  in  size,  are  also  elevated, 

kupils  attending  public  schools.    It  is  in-  the  plateaus  in  the  centre  reaching  a  height  ox 

ed  by  the  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Gincin-  from  8,800  to  4,800  feet    The  S.  part  of  Oahn 

id  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroads,  at  is  however  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  the 

iction  of  which  latter  with  the  Fremont  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  district  in 

liana  railroad  is  the  capital,  Fremont.  the  whole  group.    Molokai,  the  6th  in  size,  is 

DUSKY,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  broken  in  surface,  and  gives  evidence  of  vol- 

of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  finely  situated  on  the  canio  origin.    Lanai  and  Nihau  are  less  do- 

e  of  Sandusky  bay,  8  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  vated. — ^The  Sandwich  islands  have  some  very 

N.  from  Columbus,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  £.  fine  harbors.    Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 

Tincinnati ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,408.    It  has  is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  coral  ree^  has  21^ 

ellent  harbor,  the  bay  being  about  20  m.  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  from 

y  about  5  m.  wide,  with  an  average  4  to  6(  fathoms  inside.    It  affords  safe  anchor- 

of  12  feet,  easy  of  access,  and  secure  in  age  and  great  facilities  for  vessels  to  discharge 

ather.    The  enrolled  and  licensed  ton-  cargo,  and  the  reefs  along  the  channel  might 

n  1860   was  16,625  tons;  number  of  be  converted  into  wharf  fronts.    It  is  easy  of 

ices  1,407,  tonnage  335,316 ;  entrances  access  from  all  quarters,  and  with  all  winds, 

tonnage  224.332.    The  city  is  built  on  Lahaina  or  Maui  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  with 

xhaustible  bed  of  excellent  limestone,  good  anchorage.    Hilo  or  Waiakea,  on  the  £. 

ively  employed  in  the  construction  of  side  of  Hawaii,  is  a  good  natural  harbor,  pro- 

les,  public  edifices,  and  dwellings.    It  tccted  seaward  by  a  reef  of  coral  and  lava,  and 

IS  12  churches,  3  banks,  and  3  newspaper  with  from  3  to  8  fathoms  of  water.    Eawaihai 

It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Cleveland  and  and  Eialakiakua,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hawaii, 

•  railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  San-  and  Waimea,  Eoloa,  Nawiliwili,  and  Hanalei, 

Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sandus-  on  Eaufu,  have  also  tolerable  harbors. — ^The 

nsfield,  and  Newark  railroads.  It  is  cele-  soil  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the  uplands  is 

for  its  manufacture  of  articles  in  hard  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage.    In 

,  of  which  axe  and  other  handles,  spokes  the  valleys  and  plains  it  is  gencraUy  very  fer- 

bs  of  wheels,  ^*  bent  work^^  for  carriages,  tUe,  and  yields  abundantly,  notwithstanding 

«  the  most  important.    It  is  extensively  occasional  droughts.    Owing  to  the  frequency 

•d  in  exporting  fresh  and  salted  fish,  pine  and  violence  of  volcanic  eruptions,  much  of  the 

rdwood  timber,  shingles,  and  laths,  and  surface  of  the  islands  is  insusceptible  of  culture, 

centre  of  one  of  the  most  promising  vine-  The  climate  is  very  equable  and  regarded  as 

Iff  districts  in  the  United  States.    The  healthful.    The  decrease  in  the  native  i)opular 

id  vicinity  attract  many  ^isito^s  in  sum-  tion  is  owing  partly  to  emigration  on  whale 

r  their  fine  scenery  and  excellent  shoot-  and  other  ships,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of 

1  fishing.  syphihs,  small  pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 

S^DWICH     ISLANDS,    or    Hawaiian  which  seem  specially  fatal  to  the  islanders. 

,  13  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  be-  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  76"  F., 

laL  18°  55'  and  22^  20'  N.  and  long.  154''  and  the  range  from  60"  to  88".    The  prodnc- 

1 160'  15'  W.,  l^ing  in  a  curve,  and  the  tions  are  wheat,  raised  mostly  on  the  uplands, 

at  points  being  about  350  m.  apart ;  area,  and  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  arrow- 

6,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1823,  140,000 ;  in  root,  mulberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 

130,315  ;  in  1836,  108,579  ;  in  1850,  84,-  taro  or  breadfruit,  in  the  vaUeys.    Cattle  and 

a  1853,  73,230.    Only  7  of  the  islands  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both 

iabited,  the  others  being  small,  rocky,  for  home  consumption  and  export. — The  inhab- 

irren.     Hawaii  or  Owhyhee,  the  largest  itants  are  usually  classed  as  belonging  to  the 

stemmost  of  the  group,  is  about  4,000  Malay  race.    They  are  of  a  light  yellow  com- 

in  extent,  and  in  1853  had  24,452  in-  plexion,  possessing  good  forms  and  a  very  con- 

ita.     It  is  very  mountainous  and  vol-  siderable  degree  of  bodily  strength.    They  are 

On  the  W.  coast,  the  beach  is  narrow  of  a  facile,  yielding,  imitative  disi)osition,  and 

f,  and  overhung  by  a  steep,  bleak,  barren  when  under  good  influences  capable  of  consid- 

un,  which  affords  water  and  wood  only  erable  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.   Under 
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tho  iiiBtmction  of  tho  missionaries  they  have  15, 1854.  Each  of  the  larger  islands  ha*  a  gov- 
attained  within  tho  past  CO  years  a  higher  dc-  ernor,  who,  with  the  king  and  qtKt.'n.  t\w  cib- 
grce  of  civilization  and  intelligence  than  any  inet  ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdiA 
other  of  the  Pacific  tribes.    Tliey  have  estab-  tho  assistant  judges  of  the  snprcine  cuurt,  &nd 
lidicd  a  general  system  of  education,  have  nu-  8  other  members,  constitute  the  privy  oouwiL 
merous    and     excellent   schools,    and    many  Tliere  is  also  a  legislature  elected  by  the  |»eople, 
chur(•he^*,  in  wliich  a  largo  proportion  of  tho  which  sits  biennially.    The  receipts  of  the  pub- 
inhabiiants  are  communicants.    There  is  how-  lie  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  Marcli 
ever  a  tend^*ncy  to  subside  into  the  habits  and  81,  18C0,  were  $056,216,  and  the  exiH:Dditur» 
j)ractice3  of  barbarism,  and  to  relapse  into  tho  $643,088.    Tho  national  debt  at  the  same  time 
licentiousness  which  has  ever  been  one  of  their  was  $108,777.     Tliere  is  no  permazKut  army; 
strongest  churaotcristios.    Originally  they  were  the  king  has  a  guard  of  80  men.    The  cc«t  of 
not  an  industrious  race,  the  burden  of  the  i>ublic  instniction  for  the  two  years  above  mtn- 
preparatiim  of  food  and  clothing,  which  re-  tioned  was  $23,742.    There  are  somewhat  more 
(juired  but  a  moderate  amount  of  labor,  being  than  400  schools  on  the  islands,  and  one  collej:^. 
imposed  upon  tho  women,  as  in  most  savage  — Tho  Sandwich  i>lands  were  discovered  l-y 
tribes,  while  the  men  indulged  in  the  more  Capt.  Cook  in  1778,  and  in  one  of  the  harbors  of 
congenial  pursuits  of  war  or  idolatrous  wor-  Hawaii  that  navigator  was  murdered  the  next 
ship.    "With   increasing  intelligence,  however,  year  by  the  natives.    At  that  time  earh  isLutd 
has  come  a  desire  for  a  style  of  living  ai)proach-  had  its  own  independent  ruler ;  but  Kameba- 
ing  more  nearly  to  that  of  tho  inhabitants  of  meha  I.  (1 784-1810)  reduced  them  all  to  bis 
Europe  and  America,  and  this  has  necessitated  sway.    On  his  death  his  son,  Kaniehouieha  IL 
industry,  while  moral  inlluences  have  also  en-  abolished  idolatry.    In  April  of  tlie  next  year 
couraged  it.      The  people  now  cultivate  the  (1820)  the  fir.«*t  missionaries  frf>m  America  ir- 
soil  with  considerable  bkill,  and  manufacture  rived  there.    At  that  time  there  was  do  wriitcB 
the  simple  articles  which  form  a  part  of  their  language,  and  of  course  no  education ;  the  bifid 
exports,  such  as  sugar,  molassi'S,  salt,  and  arrow-  was  owned  l)y  tlie  king  and  his  chiefs  and  the 
root,  and  havo  become  skilful  in  the  working  people  were  slaves.     *'Tlie  nation  was  ixcs- 
of  iron  and  other  metids. — Tlie  agricultural  posed,"  says  I  >r.  Anderson,  *' of  thieves,  dnitk- 
production  of  tlie  islands  is  very  considerable  ards,    and    debauchees.     Constitutions,  laws, 
for  a  people  who  50  years  ago  knew  only  the  courts  of  justice  there  were  none,  and  no  con- 
rudest  implements,  whoso  instruction  on  tho  cejition  of  such  ihinjrs  in  tho  native  mini 
subject  ui>  t(»  tho  present  time  has  been  mainly  Property,  life,  every  thing  was  in  the  hand.*  •■f 
oral  and  incidental,  and  who  havo  not  more  irresponsible  chiefs.''    Kamehameha  II.  w;.*  b 
than  Dmo.CmiO  acres  of  arable  land  on  all  the  general  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  uii-I^r 
islands,  and  nm<'h  of  this  yet  uncultivated  and  their  instructions  many  of  tho  chief>  ju:d  il  kit 
.subject  ti»  drought.    In  1858  tlie  exports  of  do-  followers  became  Christiana.     Onler  antl  tbt 
mestic  ])r<jduce,  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  i>roprieties  of  civilization  were  intri»duceil.  aiid 
amounted  to  sf  529,006,  more  than  double  those  in  spite  of  occasional  relapses,  under  the  irr-j- 
of  1^52,  but  not  quite  e<iual  to  those  of  1850,  tion  of  large  bodies  of  vicious  sailors,  or  the  ia- 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year,  terferencc  of  foreign  powers,  they  made  c^n:- 
The  comnierco  of  the  islands  is  larjrc  and  stead-  mendable  progress.    Kamehameha  II.  visiud 
ily  increa^ing.     In  1858 the  total  imports  wero  England  and  died  there  in  lh24.     He  wa*  rw- 
$l,0}:jl).CGl,  imd  the  exports  $787,082.      Tho  cceded  by  liis  brother,  Kamehameha  III.,  wl.. 
custom  house  receipts  Were  $110,138,  a  smaller  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  missionaries,  ar.J 
.»5nm  than  in  any  previous  year  but  one  shico  throu;ihout  most  of  his  reign  had  some  of  th«M- 
l>m»,  owing  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  tho  who  liad  been  connected  with  the  missiuD  a;* 
imports,  thoiigli  tho  exports  were  greater  than  his  prin<ipal  counsellors.     The  hin»juaire  »->> 
in  any  previous  year.     The  same  year  10  na-  first  reduced  to  writing  in  1822;  schot'U  wirv 
tional  vc-^els,  115  menhant  vessels,  and  520  extensively  established  over  the  UhimU  acd 
whalers  entered  the  island  j^orts,  and  222,404  now  more  than  i  of  the  population  can  rtad. 
galls.  K])erTii  oil.  2.551,382  galls,  whale  oil,  and  and  nearly  all  the  children  and  youth  are  in 
1,014,710  Ib-i.  whale  bone  were  transshipped,  attendance  upon  the  sohooln.     Tlie  £uriii>ian 
The  central  location  of  the  i>Iands,  both  as  re-  dress  was  substituted  for  the  native.     Ct'i;rt> 
FlHJCts  the  tra<le  from  California  to  China  and  were  cstiiblished ;  court  houses,  prison.*,  n^adis 
Japan,  and  the  great  whalim;  grounds  of  tho  and  bridges  built;  a  code  of  justice  en.'u-tol; 
N.  W.  coast,  the  bay  of  Islands,  and  the  sj»enn  and  in  1^40  tho  king  gave  to  his  iH.-t»plc  a  writ- 
whale  llsheries  of  the  troj»ics,  has  made  them  ten  constitution,  recognizing  the  principles  «'f 
tho  mi)>t  Convenient  point  for  tho  transship-  Christianity  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  govcri- 
ment  of  oil  and  b4»ne,  and  for  furnisliing  sup-  ment.    Simultaneously  with  tho  proinuIgatit>n 
plies  tt>  vciM-'ls. — The  p>vernment  of  the  Sand-  of  this  con>titutir>n  the  Sandwich  island*  were 
wich  i<Iand^  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  declared  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  in  IHi4 
'     governing  the  country  under  the  <'onstitution  their  independence  was  R'cognizvd  by  (treat 
of  1852.    The  j)resent  king  is  Kamehameha  IV.  l^ritain  and  the  United  States.     In   lJv.2  the 
(Alexander  l.iholiho,  born  Feb.  1».  1884).  who  constitution  was  revisi'd  and  made  ikimewhat 
aucnvded  his  father  Kamehameha  III.,  Dec.  more  liberal  by  the  king.     Nearly  Sl<i  works. 
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\g  a  very  considerable  range  of  science,        S AXG AMOX,  a  central  co.  of  IIL,  intersected 

\  and  reli^ons  instruction,  bavo  been  by  the  Sangamon  river ;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

1    in  the  Hawaiian  language.     The  in  1860,  32,255.    Bituminous  coal  is  fuund  in 

king.  £amehameha  IV.,  came  to  the  abundance.    The  surface  is  mostly  level  prdrio 

1 1 S54,  and  carries  out  with  vigor  the  land,  diversified  with  forests  of  good  timber. 

Lis  father.    A  large  propt^rtion  of  his  Tlie  productions  in  1850  were  3,3 18.804  bushels 

nd  g:«vcrnment  officers  are  Americans  of  Indian  com,   835,008  of  oats,  104,126  of 

connected  with  the  missions.    (See  wheat,  120.868  lbs.  of  wool,  and  877,272  of 

Mzru. )  butter.    It  had  27  churches,  7  newspaper  of- 

YS,  Ge4->bge,  an   Enjrlish  poet    and  fices,  and  8,220  pupils  attending  public  schools. 

.  ^'ju  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  Several  important  railroads  traverse  the  coon- 

:«orn  at  Blshopsthorpe*  in  1577,  died  ty.    Capital,  Springfield. 
y  Abbey,  Keat,  in  March,  1644.    He        SANGUINAllIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  root  of 

rated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  set  out  on  the  »anguinaria  CanadeMU,  commonly  known 

r  t'»  t!ie  East,  and  wrote  "  A  Relation  as  the  blood-root  or  red-root.    This  is  an  her- 

:ir:;ey  be^un  in  1610,  in  Four  Hooks,  baceous  perennial  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 

i,z  a*  Description  of  the  Turkish  Em-  growing  abundantly  throughout    the  United 

E^ypt.  of  the  Uoly  Land,  and  of  the  States  in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations,  and 

Parts  of  Italy  and  Inlands  adjoining''  flowering  in  March  and  April.    The  rootstock 

;h  ed..  1673).    lie  afterward  went  to  or  rhizome  extends  horizontally  beneath  the 

,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  sue-  surface  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  dzo 

ilT>  brother  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  trea-  of  the  finger.    It  sends  forth  side  shoots,  from 

Vir«;inia,  and  there  completed  his  the  ends  of  which,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
:>n  of  Ovid's  Mttamorphoses,  lie  was  nuun  root,  rise  the  scape  and  leaf  stalks,  but- 
:»r  of  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms  rounded  by  the  sheaths  ofthebud,a]l  of  which 
f  :!ie  book  of  Job.  Ecclesiastes,  Lamen-  spring  up  together.  The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
i:c.  (1 63y ».  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  but  deeply  lobed,  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 
IIl=i  life,  by  the  Rov.  II.  J.  Todd,  is  surface,  paler  on  the  under,  and  strongly  mark- 
to  •*  Selections  from  Sandy s's  Metrical  ed  by  orange-colored  veins.  The  scape  is  roimd 
is^s** (London.  1S39).  and  striught,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
'OIiI>.  Xatuax,  an  American  states-  height,  and  terminated  by  a  single  flower  of 
I  Jtiri^t.  born  at  Bridgehampton,  Long  about  8  petals,  which  are  white,  but  sometimes 
r.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1779,  died  in  Flushin;r,  tinged  with  rose  or  purple.  All  parts  of  the 
:t.  17,  1S3S.  He  was  admitted  to  the  plant  are  per\'aded  by  an  orange-colored  sap, 
in.  1779,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi-  of  deepest  color  in  the  root.  They  all  possess 
erson  in  1S02  a  commissioner  in  bank-  the  same  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  root  only 
ir  the  district  of  Xew  York,  and  in  1803  is  made  use  of.  This  is  dried  and  pulverized, 
trict  attorney  f  ^r  the  same  district,  an  and  is  administered  while  fresh,  either  in  the 
lich  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  powder,  or  in  pills  prepared  from  it  for  the 
f  the  embargo  and  the  war  with  Great  puq)ose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
until  1S16.  In  1811  he  wa^  elected  a  i)Owder  upon  the  throat,  and  also  in  infusion  or 
of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Xow  .  decoction  and  tincture.  Its  proi>ertii.-s  are  those 
I'l  chosen  speaker  of  tliat  body.  Sab-  of  an  acrid  narcotic  and  emetic,  in  overdose 
r  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  producing  violent  thirst,  fjuntness,  and  dimness 
nJ  in  1S16  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  of  vision.  In  some  cases  its  effects  have  been 
IIo  was  a  member  of  the  state  conven-  fatal.  Upon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  es- 
S21  to  revise  the  constitution  of  New  charotic.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  numeroos 
d  in  1S23  was  appointed  chancellor  of  diseases,  among  which  are  typhoid  pneumonia, 
L\  as  the  successor  of  Chancellor  Kent,  catarrh,  scarlatina,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  dys- 
z  that  otlioe  in  consequence  of  im-  pepsia,  &c.  Many  physicians  have  long  relied 
ea: th.  he  served  another  term  in  the  U.  upon  it  wholly  for  the  cure  of  croup.  Its 
» 1 1S25-*31),  and  pas•^}d  the  remainder  active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  peculiar 
e  at  his  country  seat  at  Flushing.  alkaline  principle  called  sanguinarine,  which  is 
ORD.TnADDEus,  an  American  journal-  separated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pearly  sub- 
in  Conneclicut  near  the  close  of  the  stance.  This  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
itury.  In  early  life  he  went  to  New  with  the  acids  salts,  all  of  which,  when  dis- 
bere  he  remaineil,  engaged  in  mercan-  solved  in  water,  iproduce  beautiful  red  colors, 
nits,  until  1822,  when  he  removed  to  SANHEDRIM,  or  SAxnEDBix  (Gr.  o-vycdpiov, 
ya..  and  in  1828  became  the  editor  assembly,  from  (rvy,  together,  and  cdpa,  seat; 
»prietor  of  the  **  Mobile  Register.*'  Heb.  heth  din  ha^jgadol^  high  court  or  tribunal), 
;33  to  1844  he  was  also  president  of  the  name  of  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative 
of  Mobile.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  assembly  of  the  Jewish  state  during  the  last 
lent  Pierce  collector  of  Mobile,  which  periods  of  its  existence.  Though  the  origin  of 
he  still  (18»51)  holds  under  the  govern-  the  sanhedrim  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  it  is 
the  Seceding  states;  and  in  1S54  he  certain  that  it  received  it>  full  development 
r  from  journalism.  during  the  rule  of  the  earlier  Maccabees.    It 
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also  survived,  though  in  a  modified  shape,  the  ing  for  their  next  of  kin  the  Inmiana,  who  ipob 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  total  annihilation  of  dialects  which  were  the  ancestors  of  the  nod- 
Jewish  independence  bv  the  Romans.    It  con-  em  Persian  languages.    They  entered  India  ii 
sisted  of  70  members,  elected  from  among  the  a  people  of  superior  qualities,  bodilv  and  men* 
ciders  of  the  communities  and  the  principal  tal ;  they  dispossessed  and  drove  out  or  r^-doctd 
scholars  or  tea(*hcrs,  and  a  president  or  patri-  to  6er\'itude  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soQ 
arch  (nasi).    Another  presiding  elder,  called  throughout  the  region  stretching  from  the  In- 
"  father  of  the  court"  (abbethdin),  was,  accord-  dus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  originatird  by 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  crit-  deuces  the  Brahmanic  form  of  polity.  «i<rcad 
ics,  one  of  tlio  70.    They  assembled  daily  with  their  influence  and  institutions  over  all  parti 
the  exception  of  the  sabbath  and  holidays,  gen-  of  the  peninsula,  not  excepting  thojic  still  occv- 
erally  at  the  '*"  hewn-stono  chamber'  in  the  in-  pied  by  the  ancient  races  and  languages,  and 
terior  court  of  the  temple.    According  to  the  made  their  wicred  dialect  the  chief  vthitle  dor- 
Talmud,  the  sanlie^lrim  was  vested  witli  the  ing  all  future  time  of  the  religious,  Siirmii&e, 
most  essential  privileges  of  a  sujjreme  Icgisla-  and  literary  activity  of  India.     The  importimca 
tive  as  well  as  judicial  body;  but  there  can  and  interest  of  the  Sanscrit  has  a  twiifold 
be  no  doubt  tliat  its  functions  were  frequently  character ;  considered  in  its  relation  to  India 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  by  the  sway  of  history,  it  contains  an  immense  literature.  lay- 
the  national  princes  and  Roman  procnrators.  ing  open  from  a  very  remote  ei>och  nearly  to 
Herod  the  Great  almost  annihilat4.*d  the  legal  the  present  day  the  inward  and  outward  life  of 
sanhedrim,  and  subscijuently  several  irregular  a  numerous  and  highly  endowed  branch  of  tiM 
assemblies  were  convened  under  that  name,  human  family  (India  still  contains  a  7th  put 
which  mostly  served  as  tools,  being  compelled  of  our  race) ;  as  touching  the  Indo-Euroj<in 
to  sanction  deeds  of  tyranny.    Atter  the  do-  languages,  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  origioal 
stniction  of  Jerusalem,  the  sanhedrim  found  a  among  them,  and,  by  reason  of  its  l>etter  conger- 
temporary  refuge  in  various  towns  of  Jud(ea.  vatiun  of  the  features  of  tlieir  common  panriit, 
The  most  renowned  presidents  belonged  to  the  it  throws  vastly  more  light  than  any  other  njnai 
house  of  Hillel.    (See  IlEiiKEws.) — In  1807  a  the  history  and  relations  of  all.    The  latter  if 
sanhedrim  of  71  was  convened  at  Paris  by  the  the  more  widely  appreciated  side  of  its  u^fal- 
emperor  Xapoleon  for  the  regidution  of  Jewish  ness,  and  tlie  one  which  has  most  contributed 
affidrs  in  France.  to  give  currency  to  its  study.     Its  cultivation 

SANILAC,  an  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  by  Europeans  dates  only  75  years  back,  to  X}i% 

Lake  Huron,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  establishment  of  English  supremacy  in  Icdii, 

of  Black  and  Cass  rivers;   area,  about  1,000  nor  did  it  gain  a  foothold  on  £uroi>ean  grocod 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,112 ;  in  18C0,  7,601.    It  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  crnturr. 

has  an  undulating  and  well  timbered  surface.  The  curliest  translations  of  Sanscrit  works  wcpb 

nnd  a  modcratelv  fertile  soil.    The  j)roduction8  of  the  lihugavat-Gita  in  1785,  the  Ilitopn'hu 

in  1«50  were  7,627  bushels  of  wheat,  0,369  of  in  1787,  and  the  S<thintahi  in  1789.    Sir  Wil- 

Indian  com,  7,830  of  oats,  end  1,214  of  hay.  liam  Jones,  and  later  Colebroi^ke  and  Wilson. 

Capital,  Lexington.  were  the  Englishmen  who  did  most  in  India  to 

8ANNAZAR0,   Giacopo,  an    Italian  poet,  foster  and  advance  the  study ;  the  Schlegel*  in 

bom  inXaples,  July  28, 1458,  died  there,  April  Germany  and  Chezy  in  France  were  the  fir* 

25,  1530.     He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  France,  who  introduced  it  upon  the  continent.    Bopp 

and   was  a  favorite  with  King  Frederic  II.,  (from  1830  onward)  founded  upon  it  the  new 

whom  ho  accompanied  in  his  exile  to  that  scien<'e  of  the  com])arative  grammar  of  the 

country.     His  principal  work  is  the  Arcmlia^  a  Indo-European  languages,  of  which  others  be- 

pastoral,  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.    A  Latin  fore  him  had  given  but  hints  or  fragments. 

j)oem,  l>cPtirtH  Virrfinin,  acquired  for  him  the  AVithin  20  years,  the  introduction  of  the  Wdat 

designation  of  the  Christian  \  irgil.  to  the  knowledge  vf  the  w<»r!d  has  made  a  ntw 

SANSCRIT,  the  literary  language  of  the  era  in  Sans<Tit  study.  Hundreds  of  San«i-rit 
Hindoos,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  Ori-  texts  have  been  published  in  the  East  and  in 
ginally  a  veniamlar  dialect  in  Hindostan.  it  has  the  West ;  translations  from  them,  with  gram- 
for  nearly  or  quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept  mars,  glossaries,  and  (Uher  apparatus  fi»r  the 
artifloially  in  use,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  by  learner,  are  to  ])e  found  in  every  cultivated 
the  labors  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  language  of  Eur<'>pe;  all  the  considerable  uLi- 
and  the  transmitted  usages  of  an  educated  caste,  versities  count  instructors  in  Sanscrit  in  xhtvr 
to  serve  as  the  means  t»f  learned  intercourse  faculties,  and  its  students,  either  for  the  liiera- 
and  composition,  lu  name  (wnel-rta^  com-  ture  or  for  the  value  of  the  language  as  an  lU 
pleted.  j»erfeeted)  denote^*  it  as  **the  cultivated,  to  linguistic  study,  are  everywhere  nnmen-uf. 
elaborated,  or  perfected  fonn  of  sj)eecli,"  in  — The  Sans<Tit  is  ordinarily  written  in  a  (bar- 
distinction  fnun  tlie  uneultivati^^l  dialects,  cidl-  a<'ter  called  dfrnnagnn,  *' divine  city,"  vliiih, 
ed  Praerit  (  jmilrUu  left  in  the  natural  condi-  in  its  present  fully  developt-d  form,  i*  of  a  Jat* 
tioni,  whieli  sprang  from  t>r  were  contenipora-  several  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  triL 
neous  with  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from  The  ancient  alphabet  from  which  it  is  des^ind- 
the  N.  W.  by  trilK'S  belonging  to  the  Aryan  ed  derives  it^elf.  according  to  the  best  i>i'inioD, 
branch  of  the  Iudo-Euroi>ean  family,  and  hav-  from  a  Semitic  source.    Respecting  the  origia 
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ting  Aere  are  even  no  traditions  in  the 
>  literature^  as  regards  either  its  period 
>lace  of  denration ;  and  scholars  are  yet 
iance  as  to  whether  whole  departments 
literature  were  composed  before  or  after 
lowledge  of  a  written  character.  The 
t  dated  monuments  known  are  those  of 
id'lhist  monarch  Priyadarsi,  of  the  8d 
r  B.  C. ;  their  language  is  already  Pra- 
rbe  ditandgaA  is  written  from  left  to 
it  is  a  complete  mode  of  writing,  repre- 
:  every  analyzable  sound  by  a  separate 
t  is  of  a  syllabic  character,  each  conso-. 
iplying  a  short  a,  if  the  sign  of  no  other 
is  attached  to  it;  if  more  consonants 
ne  are  to  be  spoken  with  one  vowel, 
igns  are  united  into  a  single  compound 
:er.  The  Sanscrit  possesses  tlie  3  primi- 
>we1s  (7,  «,  t/,  in  both  short  ana  long 
also  the  4  diphthongs  ai^  au  (usually 
I  and  pronounced  ^,  <;),  di^  du.  It  has 
ites  of  the  3  usual  classes,  guttural,  den> 
d  labial,  in  triple  form,  as  k,  g,  gh; 
h  ;  p^  6,  hh ;  corresponding  historically 
he  surd,  sonant,  and  aspirate  mutes  of 
-eek  and  other  Indo-European  tongues. 
al  nasals  are  n  and  m  ;  its  guttural  nasal, 
)ven  a  less  independent  constituent  of  an 
et  than  is  our  own,  occurring  almost 
before  a  follo\iing  guttural  mute.  It  has 
lemi-vowels  y,  r,  /,  w,  the  sibilant «,  and 
piration  h.  This  is  the  Indo-European 
or  nucleus  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
,  however,  has  become  greatly  expanded, 
lows.  The  Sanscrit,  like  many  modern 
iges,  uses  its  r  and  I  as  vowels  also,  writ- 
em  when  so  used  with  separate  charac- 
It  has  developed  a  kh,  th,  and  ph^  which 
jcnliar  to  it,  and  of  comparatively  rare 
'enco.  It  has  gained  a  full  series  of  pala- 
and.^  rA,  ehh,  j,  jh^  A,  with  a  sibilant  p 
»honetic  equivalent  of  our  sh) ;  these  are 
r  derived  from  the  corruption  of  original 
als,  ch  and  f  from  i*,  j  from  g  ;  ehh  raost- 
««ponds  historically  to  the  k^  sk  of  the  con- 
l  languages ;  jh  hardly  once  occurs  in  the 
Sanscrit ;  and  fi  is  of  no  more  consequence 
»ur  n  in  inchy  hinge.  It  has  further  added 
plete  series  of  lingual  (cerebral,  cacumi- 
rands,  f,  tK,  dy  dh^  n,  «A,  uttered  with  the 
the  tongue  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the 
I,  to  the  position  in  which  we  pronounce 
r  n  and  ih  are  very  frequently  of  eupho- 
igin,  occasioned  especially  by  the  phonet- 
lence  of  the  r  ;  the  others  are  also  some- 
euphonic  products;  but  all  not  seldom 
independently  in  roots  and  words,  and 
.en  almost  certain  evidences  of  an  origin 
do-£uropean.  The  lingual  series  is  usu- 
!garded  as  derived  from  or  suggested  by 
>original  dialects  of  India,  in  which  lin- 
abonnd.  The  system  is  completed  by 
idition  of  a  nasal  sign,  written  over  the 
le  to  which  it  belongs,  and  indicating  a 
lound  adapted  in  its  quality  to  the  follow- 
>n5onant  (we  write  it  by  m),  and  finaUj 


of  a  breathing,  i^,  into  which  a  final  #  or  r  ia 
liable  to  be  converted.  The  whole  scheme  is 
then  as  follows : 
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The  completeness  of  this  system  of  written 
signs,  and  its  nice  adaptation  of  sign  to  sound, 
are  very  evident.  Not  less  evident  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  system  of  sounds,  and  the  harmony 
and  proportion  of  its  development.  Both, 
however,  often  receive  ill-judged  and  exagger- 
ated encomium.  The  spoken  alphabet  has  the 
proper  characteristics  of  an  ancient  and  prind* 
tive  system,  lacking  many  of  the  later  inter- 
mediate vowels,  spirants,  and  the  like,  and  the 
written  alphabet,  of  course,  is  correspondingly 
defective ;  the  English  possesses  at  least  5  vow- 
els (or  9,  if  long  and  short  be  counted  as  sep- 
arate) and  6  consonants  for  which  the  San* 
scrit  alphabet  has  no  signs.  A  i>eculiar  and 
striking  feature  of  the  external  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  is  presented  by  its  highly  elaborate 
system  of  euphonic  rules,  which  have  play  both 
in  tiie  formation  and  inflection  of  words,  and 
also,  in  a  yet  more  searching  and  extended 
manner,  in  the  combination  of  words  into  a 
sentence.  The  ends  sought  are  chiefly  the 
avoidance  of  the  hiatus  and  of  the  concurrence 
of  surd  and  sonant  letters,  the  assimilation  of 
nearly  kindred  sounds,  and  the  modification  of 
combinations  difficult  of  utterance;  and  the 
physical  theory  of  most  of  the  rules  is  readily 
traceable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  euphonic 
combination  of  the  phrase,  we  take  the  words 
irulras  apdbharan  apdm  garhhdn  charatiajMU 
antar;  they  form  the  sentence  indro  ^pama- 
rann  apdng  garbhdmp  charaty  ap$v  antah. 
That  there  is  something  artificial  and  arbitrary 
in  the  strict  application  of  the  system  of  eupho- 
nic changes  to  the  sentence  is  in  itself  highly 
probable,  since  we  can  hardly  conceive  thi^b 
any  people  should,  in  its  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, so  sacrifice  the  independence  of  individ- 
ual words  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of  euphony ; 
and  the  probability  becomes  a  certainty  when 
we  obser^'o  that  in  the  Vedio  poetry,  the  ear- 
liest and  least  artificial  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  euphonic  rules  are,  as  is  shown  by 
the  metre,  in  great  part  unobserved.  The  ac- 
cents are  two,  the  acute  and  the  circumflex, 
corresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  of  them  is  limited  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  word,  like  those  of  tlie  Latin  and 
Greek ;  it  may  stand,  in  a  word  of  whatever 
length,  on  whatever  syllable  the  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  composition  may  direct.  The  dr- 
cumfiex  but  seldom  rests  on  a  simple  long 
vowel ;  it  belongs  chiefly  to  a  syllrtl)lo  whoso 
vowel  is  preceded  by  a  semi-vowel  c<Mivortiblc 
into  a  vowel,  as  hcSj  nadya$, — As  regards  tho 
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etymological  part  of  grammar,  the  digtinffoisK-  20,  winfoti  ;  80,  Mnfot;  40,  ehafyoArinfi 

ing  characteristic  of  tiio  Sanscrit  is — ^beside  the  panehdfat ;  60,  fAofAf t ;  70,  mptati ;  80, 

great  afflnence  of  forms,  and  the  unlimited  fa-  90,  nawati;  100,  fata;  1,000,  tahaira 

cilitj  of  fonning  now  derivatives  and  new  com-  pronouns,  excepting  the  1st  and  2d  pe 

I)ounds — ^its  remarkable  preservation  of  original  distinguish  3  genders.    They  derive  thcD 

materials  and  processes,  the  great  regularity  from  roots  of  their  own,  which  jilay  t 

and  consequent  transparency  of  its  formative  important  part  in  the  development  of 

methods.    In  most  words  there  is  no  difSculty  and  form-words.    Their  many  irrcpilari 

in  distinguishing  from  each  other  root,  afBx,  declension  agree  nearly  with  those  of  tl 

and  termination,  and  in  recognizing  tlie  original  nouns  in  the  other  Indo-European  dialec 

form  and  signification  of  each.    For  analyzing  are  their  roots  peculiar.    The  verb  has  2 

words,  retracing  their  history,  and  referring  an  active  and  a  middle  or  reflexive,  whi 

them  to  their  ultimate  roots,  the  utmost  facili-  ter,  in  a  part  of  its  forms,  serves  also  i\i> 

ties  are  afforded.    This  character  of  the  Ion-  sive,  asinGreek.    It  dbtinguishes  throu 

guago  has  determined  that  of  the  native  science  like  the  noun,  3  numbers,  with  the  usual 

of  grammar,  on  which  our  own  grammatical  sons  in  each,  and  the  personal  temiinatit 

treatment  of  it  is  mainly  based.    The  Hindoo  evidently  reducible  to  forms  of  pronoun, 

grammar  is  essentially  analytical  and  etymo-  eating  in  each  case  the  subject ;  they  a 

logical,  dissecting  out  roots,  affixes,  themes,  classes,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  pr 

terminations,  and  laying  down  the  rules  which  and  historical  tenses  in  Greek.    They 

govern  their  combination  into  vocables.  About  their  normal  form,  as  follows :  active : 

2,000  roots  are  catalogued  by  the  native  au-  smg,  mi,  9i,ti;  dual,  trot,  thas,  tat ;  jil.  iro 

thorities,  but  of  these  the  greater  part  are  of  anti ;  hist.  sing,  tn,  «,  t;  du.  tra,  tanu  U 

no  account,  being  either  slightly  varied  forms  ma,  fa,  an;— middle :  princ.  sing.  /. «/,  t 

of  others,  or  mere  grammatical  artificialities.  v:ahe^dtM^dti;jA,fnahi^dhve^anti  ;\x}a 

The  Indo-European  roots,   however,   are  far  t,  thdt^  ta ;  du.  ttahi^  dthdm,  dtdm ;  pL 

more  numerously  and  faithfully  preserved,  in  dhvam^  anta.   The  present  and  impi-rfef 

form  and  in  signification,  by  the  Sanscrit  than  es  exhibit  various  modifications  of  tlie 

by  any  other  member  of  the  family.    It  is  this  root  into  a  special  stem,  on  which  is  ft 

remarkable  conservation  of  materials  and  pro-  a  division  of  the  verbs  into  10  coi^ug 

cesses  which  gives  prominent  importance  to  classes ;  all  are  analogous  with  changes 

the  Sanscrit  in  Indo-European  philology,  mak-  the  Greek  verbs  more  irregularly  undc 

ing  its  introduction  the  inauguration  of  a  new  the  same  tenses,  and  with  scattered  phen 

era  in  etymologizing,  and  so  in  the  science  of  in  the  other  related  languages.  The  pre« 

language,  whicli  is  based  on  etymology,  or  the  an  imperative,  distinguished  by  special 

history  of  iudividuid  words. — The  whole  sys-  nations,  and  a  potential,  corresponding 

tem  of  inflection  in  Sanscrit  is  most  nearly  ac-  Greek  optative,  liaving  for  its  characterii 

oordont  with  that  of  Greek ;   it  is  decidedly  vowel  i.    Of  a  subjunctive,  only  fragme 

richer  in  declension,  but  vastly  poorer  in  con-  main,  in  the  antiquated  dialect  of  the 

Jugation.   In  declension,  it  distinguishes  8  gen-  Tlie  characteristic  of  the  imperfect  is  i 

uers,  the  masculine  and  neuter  agreeing  in  ment,  a  prefixed  a.  Of  other  tenses,  we  h 

theme,  and  usudly  in  inflection,  the  feminine  augmented  aorist,  of  greatly  varied  fori 

loving  long  terminal  vowels  and  fuller  endings,  answering  to  the  Greek  1st  and  2d  aor 

The  cases  are  8:  the  nominative,  with  which  perfect,  reduplicated,  and  with  peculiar  te 

in  most  instances  the  next  case,  the  vocative,  tioiis ;  a  periphrastic  ftiture,  of  late  proi 

agrees  in  form ;  two  other  cases  of  relation,  the  future  of  comi)Ounded  origin,  the  same  w 

dative  expressing  for,  the  genitive  of;  and  4  Greek  in  ata ;  an  imperfect  of  this  futur 

cases  of  position  or  direction:  the  accusative,  conditional,  of  very  rare  occurrence:  and 

expressing  to,  direct  approach,  immediate  ac-  a  precative,  or  optative  of  compound  fom 

tion;  the  ablative,  expressing  from;  theloca-  olso  not  common.    Fragments  of  inip€ 

tive,  in ;  the  instrumental,  by  the  side  of,  along  optative,  and  subjunctive  forms,  belong 

with,  with,  by.    Eacli  occurs  in  the  8  numbers,  the  aorist,  perfect,  and  future  tenses,  arc 

singular,  dual,  and  )>lural,  and  the  usual  termi-  in  the  oldest  literature,  but  they  are  ol 

nations  are  us  follows :  sing.  nom.  $  (neut.  m  or  in  the  classical  Sanscrit.    The  present,  f 

wanting),  ace.  9//,  inst.  d,  dat.  e,  abl.  as  (or  0*  &n<l  future  tenses,  active,  passive,  and  t 

gen.  as  (^y/i),  loc.  1;  dual,  nom.,  ace,  and  have  participles.    Of  verbal  nouns  ther 

voc.  du  Tneut.  i),  inst.,  dat.,  and  abl.  hhydm,  accusative  ca.se  (the  Latin  supine  in  tim).  1 

gen.  and  loc.  os ;  pi.  nom.  as  (neut.  dni^  1),  ace.  an  infinitive ;  also  an  instrumental  case,  U 

as  (masc.  vi)\  inst.  hhis;  dat.  and  abl.  hhyas;  a  gerund,  or  a  kind  of  indeclinable  past 

loc  »u,    A<\jt*c^ives  are  declined  like  substan-  ciple  (as  hhiiUd,  having  been),  whirn  is 

tives;  as  companntivo  and  superlative  suffixes  cessively  fretpient  employment.    The  t 

they  add  tara  and  t'tma,  or  lyahs  and  uhtha,  tive  forms  of  the  verb,  formed  at  pleasnr 

The  numerals,  closily  according  with  those  in  any  root,  are  the  passive,  having  a  specii 

the  related  languages,  are:  1,  il-a;  2,  dva;  8,  only  in  the  present  ami  imperfect,  the  can 

tri;  A.chatur;  i\pancha;  ^^shash ;  *l,  sapta;  desiderativo,  and  intensive  or  frvqnen 

8,  ashta  ;  9,  haira  ;  10,  da^a  ;  11,  chtdafa,  &c. ;  The  affluence  of  verbal  forms  is  thus  m«] 
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tt  Hie  kngiuige  is  i     from  making  foil  proached,  rests  upon  it  alL    With  insigiufieaiii 

ban,  and  the  Sanscrit  verb  is  not  to  exceptions,  it  is  all  composed  in  metre,  even 

ttred  for  power  of  expression  with  the  works  of  law,  of  morality,  of  science ;  and,  in 

r  eren  with  the  Latin ;  there  is  a  strong  great  part,  in  the  so  called  floha^  a  2-liDe  stan- 

r,  e^>eciall7  in  the  later  styles  of  writ-  za,  each  line  made  np  of  two  B-syllable  feet, 

ilight  the  finite  forms,  and  to  constnict  the  movement  being  chiefly  iambic.    Every 

d  awkward  sentences  with  the  parti-  department  of  knowledge  and  branch  of  in- 

id  gemnd.    Prepositions,  in  our  sense,  qniry  is  represented  in  it,  with  the  sin^e  ex- 

»t  ab^nt,  the  prepositions  of  the  other  ception  of  history ;  and  the  want  of  the  his- 

iropean  tongnes  having  here  still  their  torical  element  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 

valne  as  adverbs,  directing  the  action  general  characteristic  of  the  literature.    The 

-erb.  bat  not  directly  governing  nomis ;  Hindoo  mind,  in  ntter  opposition  to  the 

xe$  to  verbs  they  are  of  constant  appli-  tian  and  Chinese,  has  ever  been  little 

ind  play  a  great  part  in  the  formation  fid  of  objective  truth,  careless  of  facts,  disin- 

ativc?.    Conjunctions  and  adverbs  are  clined  to  observe  and  record,  laying  no  stress 

lerived  from  pronominal  roots,  in  part  on  the  events  of  ontward  life,  he«dless  of  their 

ins. — Syntax  is  a  branch  of  the  grammar  connection  and  succession ;  hence  the  absence 

inferior  interest,  and  Is  even  left  out  in  of  a  chronology  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the 

r  our  Sanscrit  grammars.    Whatever  i)olitical  history  of  India,  and  the  uncertainty 

reness  and  rhetorical  charm  the  Ian-  of  centuries  resting  upon  the  date  of  almort 

IS  lie  chiefly  in  its  boundless  wealth  of  every  work.    To  estimate  the  absolute  valoe 

and  not  at  all  in  the  construction  of  of  this  mass  of  literary  productions  need  not 

!>nces  and  periods ;  indeed,  a  period  in  be  attempted  here.    Much  of  it  is  of  a  charao- 

Li  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  forma-  tcr  which  has  commanded  high  and  general 

connection  of  its  clauses  is  of  the  bald-  admiration :  but  it  exhibits  the  characteriatio 

licity.    The  excessive  use  of  cumbrous  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  oriental  mind  in 

ids  is  also  a  very  general  fault  in  San-  no  light  degree.    The  want  of  history  robs  it  of 

li^ruction,  appearing  in  all  styles  of  one  great  source  of  worth  and  interest ;  much 

Lion,  bat  especially  the  more  artificial ;  of  it  is  trivial  and  tedious ;  and  to  place  eveil 

for  instance,  *' water-play-delighted-  its  masterpieces  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 

txaihing-fragrant    (river-breezes)''    for  classical  languages  would  be  highly  presump- 

fragrant  by  the  bathing  of  maidens  tnons.    Its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  life  of 

1  with  sporting  in  the  water,*^  is  a  vir-  a  great  and  highly  endowed  people,  of  our 

ezation  of  the  privileges  of  an  inflect<^d  own  blood,  whose  influence  and  institutions 

t.  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to  the  have  afl^ected  all  eastefu  Asia,  is  not  easily  to 

fxpre*?iveness    of  the    Chinese. — ^Tho  bo  overestimated.    After  the  Vedas,  the  raa- 

tion  of  Sanscrit  metre  Is  based  en-  jestic  epic  called  the  MahahharatOy  of  100,000 

pon  quantity,  a>  in  Greek,  with  total  double  verses,  deserves  first  mention.    It  con- 

1  of  accent.    The  most  ancient  metres  tains  a  certain  historic  kernel,  the  contest  of 

rery  simple  constrnction,   and  almost  two  rival  dynasties  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 

iambic   in   movement;    much  of  the  dostan;  but  this  is  so  worked  over,  altered, 

sific^tion  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  overlaid  with  additions  of  various  date  and 

ity.  elaborateness,   and  artificiality. —  character,  that  its  true  form  is  quite  unreoog- 

TBK.    The  most  ancient  literature  of  In-  nizable.    It  was  confessedly  made  a  kind  of 

:  of  the  Veda*,  will  be  treated  of  under  cyclopsedia  of  such  knowledge  as  was  deemed 

Veda,  as  not  composed  in  the  proper  desirable  for  the  second  or  warrior  caste.    Pre- 

dialect,  and  as  forming  a  body  of  cisely  what  period  the  growth  of  the  compilft- 

>f  5ej»arate  and  peculiar  interest :  and,  tion  covers  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  doubtless 

»  Vedas,  the  whole  mass  also  of  Vedic  it  extends  in  both  directions  from  the  Chris- 

«.  the  oldest  religious  literature  of  the  tian  era.    It  is  published  in  full  at  Calcutta, 

The  proper  Sanscrit  literature  is  of  and  many  of  its  episodes,  especially  the  Bka- 

.ent,  countin;z  by  thousands  its  works  garat-Gitn  and  the  story  of  Nala,  have  been 

xistence,  whiile  titles  and  quoted  frag-  often  edited,  and  translated  into  almost  every 

f  hosts  of  others,  not  known  to  be  modem  European  language.    The  Ramayana 

id  in  their  entirety,   are  on  record,  of  Valmiki,  in  extent  and  fame  only  inferior  to 

these  works  are  still  in  manuscript,  the  JIahabharata,  has  for  its  subject  the  ex- 

lar^est  collections  of  MSS.  out  of  India  tension  of  Brahmanic  influence  and  culture 

e  those  of  the  East  India  oflice  in  Lon-  over  the  wild  southern  peninsula  of  India ;  a 

'■  royal  library  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bod-  theme,  however,  which  snines  somewhat  dimly 

Oxford.     The  period  it  covers  is  a  vast  through  tlie  aUegory  under  which  it  is  inti- 

•etchin;:,  if  the  Vedas  be  included,  from  mated — the  expedition  (ayana)  of  the  hero 

lyjf)  B.  C.  to  our  own  day.    Nearly  Rama  southward  to  Ceylon,  to  recover  his 

was  composed  after  the  lan^ajre  had  wife  Sita  (furrow),  stolen  away  by  the  pant 

9  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  spoken  ver-  Havana.     Of  other  epic  or  quasi-epic  poems 

;  hence  a  tinze  of  artificiality,  growing  we  may  mention  the  Raghuranfa  (''Race  of 

^r  as  more  modern  times  are  ap-  Ragliu"),  KumaroMmhhaza    (*'BirUi  of  the 
VOL.  irv. — ^22 
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War  God"),  and  Xalotlai/n  (''Rise  of  Nala''),  ally  asBi^rned  to  the  1st  century  B.  C.  arc 
all  by  Kalidnsu ;  Magha's  "  Death  of  Sisupala ;"  arknowliMlgod  to  be  entirelj  futile,  aiid  iIh 
aiiililaviliix  A  XaiJthadh I y a.    In  the  ligliter  stylo  time  of  the  bloom  of  dramatic  comiN.>sit)0B]| 
of  lyric  and  erotic  ])oetry.  which  is  abundantly  as  uncertain  as  other  such  matters  m  llindoi 
represontod,  and  by  works  of  prcatly  <li1l*ering  history;  more  i>robably  it  Ls  at  Ka*t  i  •*  I 
merit,  tiro  deserving  of  sj>ecial  notice  the ///Ym-  centuries  atUT  Christ.     Tlic  Puranas  I'-.rm  i 
$<tnhitni  ("Seasons")  mid  Mi(j/ifnh'tti  ("Cloud  separate  class  of  works,  being  the  reli;:jo;:*Ht 
Mess^-ngcr")  of  Kalidasa,  and  tlie  (rita-O'orhida  erature  of  tlie  middle  period,  later  th^L  iia  \V 
of  Jay a< leva,  describing  the  adventures  of  the  die,  preceding  the  modem  and  comparatirc^ 
god    Krishna  among  tlie  shepherde^ses,   the  insignificant  tantras  and  i*hastnL<.     Tiny  n 
companions  of  his  youth ;  a  favorite  theme  of  numerous,  of  vast  extent  and  varied  inLtvca; 
Hindoo  song.    The  *' Centuries"  of  Bhartrihari,  cosmogony,  mythology,  legendary  history,  st- 
and other  like  works,  are  aphorismic  in  their  perstitious  science,  philosophy,  &e..ari-niii.:W 
character,  peai'ls  of  thought  and  style,  intended  with  their  controvcrsud  nnd  sectarian  tlit  oln^. 
for  editication  and  in-^truction.     Tlie  same  ends  Most  or  all  of  them  belong  to  the  la^t  !.«*]8 
areservedl)y  tlie  collections  of  fables,  of  which  years.    The  law  books  attach  tlKii:.M:!u-- to^ 
tlie  most  a<ce])ted  have  found  their  way  all  and  are  a  development  of,  a  pan  of  tl.i  Vt^ 
over  the  world;    the  PanchaUiutrn,   through  literature,  viz.:  treatises  pre.-tiril'ing  thi  rtfi- 
Persian  and  Arabic  translatitms,  has  entered  gious  observances  and  rules  i>f  life  t»f  the  i-rsb^ 
almost  every  western  literature,  as  the  fables  dox  Hindoo;  domestic  and  civil  dutic^.o5c^^ef 
of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay.     A  somewhat  later  collec-  and  penalties,  purification  and  penaiin-.  an  :Ltir 
tion  of  the  same  materials,   the  llitojmtlcHa  subjects.    The  oldest  and  most  faun »i;s  ;woog 
(*' Salutary  Instruction"),  is  one  of  the  most  them  is  the  code  ascribed  to  the  mvI}.■lal^^t 
j)opular  books  of  the  Sanscrit  literature.     It  is  Mann ;  it  has  been  often  translatid,  aii"!  >  i 
a  question  yet  in  controversy   whether  the  chief  source  of  authentic  knowledge  ri-^jictiiif 
Hindoos  are  not  the  originators  of  the  method  the  elaborated  system  of  Brahmanii-  juliiy.— 
of  conveying  instruction  by  means  of  fables.  In  treating  of  the  s<'ientifie  literature,  the  pTUB- 
The  Sanscrit  fable  is  much  longer  drawn  than  mar,  for  its  antiquity,  originality,  and  pr-rnih 
tlie  Western,  and  depends  for  its  interest  more  dity,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.     <  >f  it*  pei^ 
on  discourse,  and  leas  on  situation  and  action,  eral  character  we  have  already  spoken  aU»r«L 
The  Hindoo  tales,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  of  In  its  inception  and  method  it  i>  entirely  I'vi^ 
comparatively  small  conse«iuence  in  the  litera-  liar,  and  it  has  carried  phonetic  and  tty!i.«»!<^ 
tare;  the  most  noted  collection  is  the  Katha-  gical  analysis  further  than  any  but  ihv  1<*I 
saritiuttjara  (*'  ()<'ean  of  Streams  of  Xarration") ;  modem  European  science.    Here,  as  nn^re  tLia 
through  the  medium  of  Persian  versions,  they  once  in   other  departments,   the  early  w.-rki 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  containing  the  beginnings  of  the  >«  i.  nn-  are 
Arabic  literature  of  like  class,  represented  to  lost;  the  most  aiu-ient  extant  autht>rity.  P^uiiii, 
us  chielly  by  the  *•  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain-  is  the  sujjrcme  <me;  the  immense  grumt:;:^::  al 
ment«*."      The  drama   is    a  most   intere^ting  literature  is  made  up  almost  >4»Kly  of  t..L.rLcD- 
branch  of  Hindoo  literature;  no  other  ancient  tariesaii<l  c<>ntinuations  of  his  wurk.     I*>;tjcii 
T>e(»ple,  excej>ting  the  (I reek,  has  brought  forth  uncertain,  but  it  is  usually  a^signld  ti»  The  2d 
indej^endently  any  thing  so  adniiral)le  hi  this  or  .Sd  ceimiry  W.  C.     Its  form  i^  very  ^k-*  liliir; 
department.     The  mo>t  celebrated  dramas  are  it  carric-!  brevity  to  the  utmost  exirenit,  fiir 
the  Mrkhfuthiti  ("Toy  Cart")  of  Sudraka,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  orderly  arraUL'i  men:  alJ 
tlie  dillerent  works  of  Kalidasa,  a-^  the  Stilun-  intelligibility,  availing  it>elf  of  a  technii  tl  tt-r- 
^//Af.  the  Trr/w/,  and  "Malavika  and  Agnimi-  minolngy  almost  mathematical;  the  4.t"."  fii- 
tra,"  all  of  which  have  been  edited  and  trans-  cise  rules  which  cnmpoNe  it  are  often  ciuj-artJ 
late<l.     The  Stikunldli  is  one  of  the  most  per-  to  so  many  algebraic  fonnulas.     T!ie  Siiun  <)\t 
feet  llowcrs  of  the  Indian  genius;  and  its  he-  is  characteristic  i>f  stmie  other  departnici.:?  'f 
lection  by  the  enlightened  taste  of  Sir  AVilliam  the  literature,  and  esj^eciully  of  the  Text  \'i^\* 
Jones  and  his  translation  of  it    into  English  of  the  s<.'h<»ols  of  philositphy.     Pljih-^oi-Lj  ii 
CITHIM,  whence  it   passed  at  once  into  every  another   hitrhly   important    branch   of  Ii.tilaa 
language  of  Euroin;,  was  an  inqiortant  epoch  science,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  very  v..r!i«^ 
in  the  earlv  historv  of  SauM-rit  stud  v.     The  literature.     The  Hindoo  mind,  far  nn-re  j:v-n 

•  •  • 

suhje4t-i  of  the  dranui  are  nminly  letrendary,  to  intro>pection  than   to  study   i»f  wh.*:  \w% 

their  cata-trnphes  always  happy.      They  are  without  it s<'lf,  and  seeking  to  explain  t^e  ::rii- 

written  in  mixed  prose   and  verse,  and  like-  verse   by   <{Ue^tioning   il-^  own    interiiir  c»'ii- 

wise  in  mixed  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit ;  only  the  sciou^ne^s  instc-id  of  by  studying  the  ^\«•rl«•^'f 

hijhi-r  male    chara^-ters  s|te!»king    the   culti-  creation,  has  alway**  been  especialh  act  ve  ia 

vateil  or  learned  tongue,  while  the  lower,  and  metaphyseal  sj»eculation,  and  lia-*  ^h■■wIl   aa 

all  tin*  females,  talk  the  vernacular  dialect —  ability  and  acutenos  in   tlie  ci'ii^tnii  rii  !i  i»f 

as  is  ot>en  the  case  now  in  the  lighter  j>ie<'es  of  mctaphy-^ical    -^y.-tems  which    have    w  i-t.    :ho 

the  jMipnlar  (rerman  theatre.     The  nuK-hinery  highe-^t  admiration  i'f  tho^e  enira;;ed   ii:    like 

of  the  Hindoo  >tage  is   not   well   undeiMotMl,  pursuit-*.     The  <»bject  of  phih»M»phie  iii«p:iry  » 

but   it   i-  believed  to  have  been  very  siin]»le.  to   esca[»e  tranMuiirratiou.  the  ever  rt<urnr^ 

The  grounds  on  which  Kalida>a  has  been  usu-  8<.'ries  of  births,   by  the  emancipating    reCi^g- 
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of  absolute  truth ;  and,  aocording  to  the  to  the  heginner  are  Bopp^s  seleotioiiB  from  the 

nt  ways  proposed  for  attaining  this  end,  Mahahharata,  especially  his   Ndlus   (Berlm, 

are  6  cluef  systems:  the  Mimansa  of  1882);  the  ^i^/>a<2«aa  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen 

ki  and  Vedanta  of  Badarayana,  founding  QBonn,  1829),  or  Johnson  (Hertford,  1847);  the 

elves  more  directly  on  the  Vedas,  and  so  Bhagatat-  Gita  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen  (Bonn, 

■lly  orthodox:  the  Nyaya  of  Gantama  1846)  or  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855);  the  &- 

^w^Aiiba  of  Kanada,  wearing  an  espe*  huntala  of  Bohtlingk  (Bonn,  1846)  or  Williams 

logical  character;  and  the  SanJchya  of  (Hertford,  1853);   Von  Bohlen's  Bhartrihari 

\  and  Toga  of  Pataniali,  atlieistic  and  (Berlin,  1833),  &c. 

ic  branches  of  a  school  named  from  the  SANSON",  Nicolas,  a  French  geographer, 

ion  affected  in  the  enumeration  of  its  bom  in  Abbeville,  Picardy,  Dec.  20,  1600,  died 

pies.    With  ih^  Sanhhya  agrees  mainly  in  Paris,  July  7  or  16,  1667.    He  early  applied 

iilosophy  of  Buddhism,  which  at  the  out-  himself  to  geography,  producing  a  map  of  Gaul 

IS  in  a  manner  a  popularizing  of  this  sys-  at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  afterward  engaged 

The  Buddhist  Sanscrit  literature  is  im-  for  some  time  in  commerce.    Not  succeeding 

u  and  has  been  carried  by  the  spread  of  in  this,  he  returned  to  Iiis  favorite  science,  was 

»li^on  to  many  other  countries  of  Asia,  patronized  by  Richelieu  and  Loms  XIII.,  who 

rhose  languages  it  has  been  translated,  appointed  him  engineer  in  Picardy,  and,  retum- 

i5tronomical  literature  is  later  by  some  ing  to  Paris  about  1640,  was  named  geographer 

"ies  than  the  Christian  era,  and  nearly  all  to  the  king  and  councillor  of  state.    lie  has 

liere  is  of  true  science  in  the  astronomy  been  called  the  fjithcr  of  French  geography, 

f  Hindoos  was  learned  by  them  from  the  and  his  maps  are  very  numerous,  and  more  cor- 

5L    They  have  made  in  arithmetic  and  rect  than  those  of  his  predecessors  Ortelius  and 

-a  remarkable  original  progress ;  and  the  Mercator ;  but  he  disregarded  the  astronomical 

o  system  of  decimal  notation  has  made  observations  of  his  time,  and  adhered  to  the 

IT,  through  the  Arabs,  to  the  exclusive  Ptolemaic  longitudes,  thus  committing  great 

^'modern  enlightened  nations,  our  usual  errors,  which  were  rectified  by  De  Li^e  half 

5  being  by  origin  letters  of  the  Sanscrit  a  century  later.    Beside  maps,  he  published 

>et.     In  medicine  the  acquirements  of  works   on  the    geography  of  ancient  Gaul, 

indiX)s,  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  sacred  geography, 

mptoms  of  disease,  and  the  application  &c.    His  3  sons  were  all  geographers,  the  sec- 

lical  and  surgical  remedies,  are  not  insig-  ond,  Adrien,   continuing    the  publication   of 

It,  and  their  medical  literature,  which  is  maps  till  his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  suc- 

little  known,  is  regarded  as  well  deserv-  ceeded  by  his  nephew. 

ady :  the  most  esteemed  author  whose  SANTA  ANNA,  a  N.  co.  of  New  Mexico, 

are  preserved  is  Susruta.  Rhetoric,  bordering  on  California,  intersected  by  the  Rio 
cation,  and  music  are  each  represented  Colorado  in  the  W.,  and  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
apartment  of  the  literature.  Respecting  Lino,  Rio  Puerco,  and  on  the  extreme  E.  by  the 
ts,  whether  the  fine  arts  or  the  practical,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte ;  area,  about  20,000  sq. 
of  value  is  known  to  exist. — The  best  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,572.  Its  surface  is  diver- 
it  grammars  are,  in  English,  Wilson's  si fied,  being  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges, 
on,  1847)  and  Williams's  (Oxford,  1857) ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sierras  del  Oar- 
nch,  Oppert's  (Berlin,  1859) ;  in  German,  rizo  and  de  Chusca,  and  the  Jemez  mountains, 
•s  (3d  ed.,  1861).  and,  as  a  manual  of  refer-  Capital,  Jemez. 

or  the  advanced  student,  Benfey's  (Leip-  SANTA  ANN^V,   Antonio  Lopez  de,  ex- 

^2).     Wilson's  lexicon  (2  editions,  Cal-  president  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  born  in  Ja- 

1819  and  1832),  a  poor  work,  but  long  lapa,  Feb.  21,  1798.    He  first  came  into  public 

ensable  to  the  student,  is  out  of  print  and  notice  in  1821  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and 

lear;  a  third  edition  of  it  by  Goldstucker  in  1822,  hanng  expelled  the  royalists  from 

fun,  but  will  never  be  finished.     Wester-  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  • 

"s  R'i'Ucf4  Lingua  S^mscritfe  is  very  valu-  of  that  city.     In  Noveml)er  of  that  year  he  was 

ind  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  Wilson,  deposed  by  Iturbide,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 

^reat  Sanscrit-German   lexicon  of  Boht-  self  emperor ;  but  Santa  Anna  refused  to  sub- 

and  Roth  (St.  Petersburg),  an  admirable  mit  to  his  authority,  raised  the  banner  of  the 

is  now  (1861)  about  half  done;  nearly  republic  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1823  succeeded 

us  will  hQ  needed  to  complete  it.    Bopp's  in  compassing  his  downfall.    In  the  changes 

irium  Sarutritum  (Berlin,  1847)  serves  which  quickly  followed  he  placed  himself  at 

!ginner  in  connection  with  the  texts  pub-  the  head  of  the  federal  party,  but  was  defeated, 

by  the  same  author,  and  contains  all  the  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Jalapa.    In  1828  he 

and  much  linguistic  information.    A  good  took  the  field  against  the  government  of  Pe- 

lefnl  chrestomathy  is  still  a  desideratum ;  draza.  chosen  to  the  presidency  by  an  electoral 

ssen's  (Sanscrit  and  Latin,  Bonn,  1838)  a  majority  of  two,  declaring  the  election  of  Guer- 

dition  is  now  in  press ;  Buhtlingk's  (St.  rero  valid ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 

»bnnr.  1845)  lacks  a  glossary;    Benfey's  retired  to  O^jaca.    The  command  of  the  forces 

fie,  1858)  is  of  small  service  to  an   un-  against  the  Spanish  expedition  under  Barradas 

sed  scholar.    Texts  to  be  recommended  was  intrusted  to  him ;  and  embarking  at  Vera 
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Cruz  he  forced  Barradas  to  oapitalate  at  Tarn-  necessitated  its  amputation.     In  the 

pico,  Sept.  11, 1829.    Guerrero  made  him  min-  tions  between  the  centraliflts  and  fe 

ister  of  war  and  commandcr-iD-chief  of  the  which  daring  the  following  jeara  d 

army,  but  continuing  afterward  to  exercise  Ifexico,  he  was  one  of  the  leaden 

the  dictatorial  powers  with  w*hich  he  had  been  former ;   and  from  Oct.  10,  1841.  to 

invested  to  repel  the  invasion,  Santa  Aima  1844,  he  was  virtual  dictator,  under 

combuied  with  JBustamento  to  overthrow  hiin,  of  provisional  president,  Bravo  and 

and  the  latter  was  made  president  by  the  acting  as  his  substitutes  during  two 

anuy.     lu  Jan.  1832,  however,  Santa  Anna  of  absence  with  the  army.    He  was  a| 

headed  a  new  insurrection,  declaring  for  his  stitutional  president,  under  the  instni 

fonuer  opponent,  Pedraza,  whose  triumi)h  he  Juno  12,  1848,  from  June  4  to  Sept. : 

insured  by  a  victory  over  the    government  when  ho  was  deposed  by  a  new  re 

troops  in  October  of  that  year.    Being  himself  taken  prisoner  near  Tlacolula  on  Jan. 

chosen  president  in  March,  1888,  ho  had  to  con-  banished  for  10  years,  and  took  up 

front  a  popular  insurrection  under  Arista  and  deuce  in  Cuba.    The  two  succeeding  pr 

Don  Gabriel  Duran,  but  speedily  subdued  it.  Ilerrera  and  Paredes,  found  theni8elv< 

He  now  left  the  party  of  the  federalists,  and  to  grapple  with  the  difficnltios  undc 

put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  centralist."*,  who  the  country  was  laboring,  aggravated 

wished  the  power  concentrated  in  the  executive  were  by  the  war  just  breaking  out 

government.    Though  a  favorite  with  the  army,  United  States.    Santa  Anna  was  reca 

which  desired  him  to  be  made  dictator,  he  was  by  the  connivance  of  the  Amencun 

unpopular  witli  the  nation,  especially  as  a  ru-  ment,  which,  for    reasons  that  ha% 

mor  was  spreading  that  he  aimed  at  the  inii>e-  been  mode  known,  supposed  him  fav< 

rial  dignity.   A  new  revolt  broke  out  in  4  prov-  peace  and  to  recognizing  the  indepen 

inces,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  at  Texea  Texas,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  thn 

against  his  government.    On  May  11,  1835,  he  fleet  and  reach  Mexico  in  safety.     Tfa 

utterly  defeated  the  army  of  the  insurgents  on  tniry  to  the  opinion  entertained  in  it 

the  plains  of  Guadalupe  near  Zaoatecas,  killing  States,  he  declared  rigorously  for  the 

2,000  and  taking  2,700  prisoners.    This  was  a  was  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  pi 

iiital  blow  to  the  republican  party  in  Mexico,  government  under   Salas,   and   in  I 

and  Santa  Anna  was  named  dictator.    The  de-  was  made  provisional  president.     Imi 

stniction  of  the  federal  constitution  was  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  ti 

consummated ;  the  state  legislatures  were  abol-  of  the  Mexican  army,  he  advanced  no 

iidied,  tlieir  places  being  supplied  by  a  depart-  and  on  Feb.  22,  1847,  attacked  the  j 

mental  council,  and  the  governors  of  the  seve-  troops  at  Buena  Vista,  5,000  strong,  ni 

ral  states  became  dependent  upon  the  supreme  Taylor.  He  was  effectually  repul^nl,  b 

power.    Mexico  was  sut>missive,  but  a  revolu-  thelcss  maintained  his  reputation  and 

tionary  feeling  had  been  long  existing  in  Texas  ^ty,  and  collected  a  new  army  for  the  d 

which  now  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  the  eastern  frontier.    In  the  mean  tin 

Early  in  1836  Santa  Anna  took  the  field  in  per-  was  elected  president,  and  Santa  Ano 

son.   By  the  middle  of  February  he  reoched  the  command  of  his  troops  intrenched  h 

Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops,  storm-  Cerro  Gordo,  where  on  April  18  he  wi 

ed  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio  on  March  6  after  ed  and  defeated  by  the  Americans  unc 

several  days*  siege,  and  niasiiacred  its  defenders.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  disasters,  he  wai 

but  with  great  loss  to  himself,  and  alter  the  to  collect  3.0O0  men  from  the  fnigmei 

massacre  at  Goliad,  done  under  his  express  or-  broken  anny,  and,  retreating  toward 

ders,  marched  toward  Gonzales.  At  San  Jacin-  tional  capital,  halted  at  Ayutla.     Thei 

to  he  met  the  Texan  unny  under  Houston,*  by  informed  of  his  appointment  to  the  pr 

whom  he  was  totally  routed,  April  21,  and  the  as  it  was  felt  by  the  Mexicans  amid 

day  following  taken  prisoner.    During  his  cap-  disheartening  reverses,  that  he  was 

.tiviM'  }\^  made  a  treaty  with  the  Texans,  which  one  who  could  make  head  against  th 

laii^^u  "•>    f  nothing,  as  his  functions  were  sus-  cans  with  any  prospect  of  success, 

in  t»  "*^^  !lw^}i  Mexican  government.    In  1837  ing  subsequently  that  the  election  for  ] 

rabi -N  of  tl^'i*^**^-'  *"^^  returned  to  his  na-  which  the  states  had  held  on  May  16 

tl eir ^  •  it'Htnml  's^^      ^^'^  United  States.     On  favorable  to  his  pretensions,  he  prei 

^w^it*  V  ;?^  !«*; V  '*^i  t'U^  ^'^^  ^^''^  coldly  received,  congress  to  postpone  the  counting  of  i 

written  in  mixeti  1  ^,,^tj„n  of  that  year  he  re-  til  Jan.  1848,  and  in  the  mean  time 


wise 


\yi  1       «  .!«    ^i  n-,*^  <-*lectoral  votes.     He  had  or  imprisoned  all  those  opposing  his 

nipiier  "}'""^   ^i»»/;|;^17  miles  from  Vera  ( Vuz,  and  established  a  severe  censorship  oft 

IiYVi  *V!!  „,  o   ♦« It  ♦Wl«-**>f  ^  l^"r»»K  ^1»^'  <^ui^  of  the  vear  he  ca 

ail  tiio  temaies,  ""f  "'French.   He  hastened  to  secret  negotiations  with  Sl^ott,  and  1 

as  IS  often  the  case  now  _  . .  «._i  i...     a...  -:.   J^ :-.: :»u    '      ^  - 


nd  in  tlie  leg  which    Churubusco  followed  (Aug.  19  and  2( 
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lext  daj  an  armistice,  proposed  hj  Atlaxttio,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Rio  Grande  do 

tt  was  accepted  hj  him,  which  sns-  Sal ;  area,  88,800  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1856, 105,000. 

ostilities  till  Sept.  8.    The  battle  of  Separated  from  the  coast  bj  a  strait  varying 

lei  Rev  was  fought  Sept.  9 ;  and  on  from  1  to  7  m.  in  width  is  the  island  of  Santa 

1847,  the  citj  of  Mexico  was  cap-  Qatar ina,  some  80  m.  long  bjr  10  broad.    The 

.Ting  previously  been  evacuated  by  capital,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  and  some 

rs  of  the  government.    Santa  Anna  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  stand  on  the 

^ed  the  executive  chair  to  Pena  y  island.    The  strait  forms  2  excellent  harbors: 

lo  had  been  constitutionally  elected  and  the  island  has  numerous  streams,  a  good 

»or.  and,  though  he  despaired  of  sue-  climate,  and  a  fertile  soiL    The  coast  of  the 

resisting  the  {Murty  of  peace  in  Mexi-  mainland  is  low,  but  the  ground  rises  toward 

de  a  last  effort  to  retrieve  his  repu-  the  interior,  where  it  becomes  mountiunoua. 

r  the  siege  of  Puebla;   but  he  was  Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 

by  Gen.  Lane  at  Huamantla,   and  Uruguay  rises  in  this  province.    The  soil  is  in 

retire  from  the  place,  which  was  now  general  exceedingly  fertile,  and  large  tracts  are 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1848,  an  covered  with  forests.    The  productions  include 

'as  made  to  surprise  him  at  Tehuacan,  both  those  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  regions. 

was  lurking,  but  failed ;  and  about  SANTA  CLARA,  a  W.  co.  of  Gal.,  watered 

inta  Anna  informed  the  minister  of  b^  the  Guadalupe,  Pigaro,  and  Santa  Gnu 

the  American  commander-in-chief  nvers;  area,  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 11,912. 

»ired  to  leave  Mexico,  and  ^^  seek  an  It  occupies  the  fertile  valley  between  the  coast 

1  a  foreign  soil,  where  he  might  pass  range  and  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  vields 

lys  in  that  tranquillity  which  he  coo  Id  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver.    The  New  Almflr 

I  in  the  land  of  his  birth."    The  de-  den  and  Guadalupe  quicksilver  mines  are  in 

oiission  w&s  granted,  and  on  April  5,  this  county.     The  productions  in  1858  were 

XK>k  passage  from  La  Antigua  to  Ja-  145,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  baiiej^ 

n  that  island  he  remained  several  25,000  of  oats,  1,500  of  Indian  com,  5,000  ox 

tt  the  anarchical  condition  of  Mexico  potatoes,  5,000  of  onions,  200,000  lbs.  of  but- 

3  presidencies  of  Herrera  and  Arista  ter,  250,000  of  cheese,  55,000  of  wool,  and 

en*8  eyes  once  more  upon  him,  and  re-  15,000  galls,  of  wine.     There  were  12  grist 

>  Mexico  in  1853,  ho  was  received  with  mills,  12  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  and  2  col- 

busiasm.    He  was  appointed  president  leges.    Capital,  San  Jos6. 

ear,  after  which  time  ho  was  to  call  SANTA  CRUZ,  a  W.  co.  of  CaL,  bordering 

lent  congress ;  but  he  fomented  a  new  on  the  Pacific,  bounded  S.  by  the  Rio  Pigaro ; 

Q  by  which  he  was  declared  presi-  area,  500  sq.  m.;   pop.  in  1860,  4,945.    The 

life,  with  power  to  appoint  his  sue-  soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive.     The  Santa 

id  the  title  of  most  serene  highness.  Cruz  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the  N.  £. 

.  to  rule  with  despotic  authority,  and  border.    Gk>ld  and  limestone  are  found.    The 

ation  of  Ayutla  followed,  led  by  Qen.  productions  in  1858  were  98,250  bushels  of 

After  a  struggle  of  two  years,  Santa  wheat,  200,000  of  barley,  and  58,400  of  oata. 

ding  himself  without  resources,  since  There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  and  4 

>ent  the  ten  millions  of  the  Gadsden  tanneries.    Capital,  Santa  Cruz. 

rned  his  unconditional  abdication,  jind  SANTA  CRUZ,  or  Saint  Croix,  an  island  of 

ug.   16,   1855)  from  Vera  Cruz  for  the  West  Indies,  65  m.  £.  S.  K  from  Porto  Rioo, 

He  afterward    went   to    Turbaco,  the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the  Yirffin 

i,  for  two  years,  and  has  since  re-  group,  forming  with  St.  Thomas  and  St  John 

:he  island  of  St.  Thomas.    He  is  gen-  the  Danish  government  of  the  West  Indies; 

parded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican  length  20  m.,    breadth  5  m. ;    pop.  25,600. 

and  the  wiliest  of  Mexican  politicians.  The  surface  is  level,  with  a  range  of  low  hiDa 

k  BARB^VRA,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  in  the  N.    There  are  numerous  streams,  ai»l 

W.  and  S.  by  the  Pacific,  and  N.  E.  by  the  soil  is  fertile.     The  temperature  ranges 

range,  and  drained  by  Santa  Clara,  between  54^  and  72^  but  hurricanes  and  eai^- 

iria,  and  Guimas  rivers;  area,  about  quakes  are  frequent.    Nearly  the  whole  island 

m. :  pop.  in  1860,  8,543.    It  is  chiefly  is  cultivated,  about  half  being  planted  with 

rowing  district,  but  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  cane.  Santa  Cruz  was  disMSOvered  by  Oo- 

10  suitable  for  tillage,  and  the  uplands  lumbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  has  since 

Imbered.    Grold  is  found,  and  bitumen,  been  at  different  times  in  the  hands  of  the 

alver,  and  copper  are  abundant.  There  Dutch,  British,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  last 

''  very  productive  salt  springs.    The  of  whom  ceded  it  to  Denmark.    The  British 

ns  in  1857  were  4,000  bushels  of  took  it  in  1807,  but  restored  it  to  the  Danes  by 

1,000  of  barley,  15,000  of  oats,  25,000  the  treaty  of  Paris.    English  is  the  language 

I  com,  5,000  of  beans,  4,000  of  pota-  generally  spoken.    Capital,  Christianstadt. 

00  lbs.  of  wool,  100  tons  of  grapes,  SANTA  CRUZ,  the  capital  of  the  Canary 

galls,  of  wine.  Capital,  Santa  Barbara,  islands,  situated  upon  the  N.  £.  coast  of  the 

LOATARINA,  a  8.  province  of  Brazil,  island  of  Teneriffe;  pop.  about  8,000.    There 

K.  W.  and  N.  by  Parana,  K  by  the  are  some  churches,  8  hermitages,  and  aeveral 
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BchoolB.    The  harbor  is  very  good,  and  has  a        SANTANDER,  a  province  of  SpaLa,  L 

fine  long  mole.    The  place  is  strongly  fortified.  Castile,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscj 

SANTA  F£,  an  E.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  drain-  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  8.  by  Burgi 

ed  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  small  streams  which  Palencia,  and  W.  by  Asturias ;  area,  8,4 

fall  into  that  river;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  m. ;  m. ;   pop.  in  1857,  214,441.     Santande 

pop.  in  1860,  8,114.    The  surface  is  mountain*  capital,  is  the  only  important  seaport  < 

ous,  and  the  soil  pour  and  sandy.    The  pro-  coast.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  stretch 

dnctions  in  1850  were  26,962  bushels  of  Indian  the  8.  boundary  of  the  province,  and 

com,  11,499  of  wheat,  and  6,506  lbs.  of  wool,  ofisets  extend  from   that  range  towai 

It    contained  13  churches  and  2  newspaper  coast.    Between  these  there  are  fertile  v 

offices. — Saxta  F£,  tlie  capital  of  the  preccd-  Limestone,  marble,  gypsum,  and  potten 

ing  county  and  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  are  abundant ;  and  iron  and  argeutiferuc 

stimds  in  a  wide  i)lain  surrounded  by  high  mines  are  worked.     Leather,  cotton  ; 

mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7,047  feet  iron,  dsc,  are  manufactured.     Ship  bi 

above  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,635,  mostly  mes-  is  carried  on.    The  people  are  better  edi 

tizos.    The  streets  are  irregular  ond  narrow,  than  the  Spanisli   generally.     The  pri 

and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  adobes.    There  towns,  besiae  the  capital,  are  Santona, 

are  two  Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  and  it  tillana,  and  Reynosa. — Saxtandkb  tanc 

has  a  tri-weekly  and  a  weekly  newspaper.    It  (u$  Bl^ndium),  the  capital,  is  situated 

was  taken  by  Gen.  Kearny  in  Sept.  1846.  arm  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  lat.  40"  i 

SANTA  MAURA  (auc.  Leucadia  or  Leucas),  long.  3**  41'  W. ;  pop.  about  20,0<X).    It 

one  of  tlie  Ionian  islands,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  secure  harbor,  and  is  built  partly  ujk>x 

separated  by  a  strait  1  m.  wide  from  the  W.  ground,  and  partly  upon  the   slopes  < 

coast  of  the  Grecian  district  of  Acamania;  neighboring  hills.    There  is  a  cigar  mi 

area,  180  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1858,  20,043.    The  tory  in  a  suppressed  convent,  where  d 

principal  towns  are  Santa  Maura  or  Amaxichi,  tons  of  cigars  are  made  each  week.    Tb< 

the  capital,  and  Yliko,  both  on  tlio  E.  coast,  manufactures  consist  of  iron,  leather. 

The  island  is  traversed  N.  and  S.  l»y  a  lime-  candles,  &e.    The  trade,  i>rincipally  wii 

stone  ridge,  terminating  at  the  S.  W.  in  Capo  ba,  is  considerable.    The  value  i>f  the  c 

Ducato  (the  ancient  Leucas,  Leucatus,  or  Leu-  in  1856  was  $1,816,705,  and  of  the  ii 

cate,  famous  for  Sappho^s  leap),  and  cuhuinat-  (4,883,055.    Port  us  Blendium  was  a  p] 

ing  near  the  centre  of  the  island  in  Mount  St.  importance  in  Roman  times,  but  afti  rwd 

Elias,  3,000  feet  high.    The  whole  surface  is  came  reduced.    On  the  discovery  of  A 

more  or  less  broken ;  only  about  i  of  it  is  cul-  it  was  made  a  port  of  trade  with  the  S 

tivated;  and  the  crop  of  grain  is  insufficient  possessions  there  and  in  the  T^'i>t  ludieft 

for  home  consumj)tion.     Oil,  wine,  currants,  town  was  sacked  by  Soult  in  1808. 
wheat,   maize,   and  salt  are  i)roduced. — The        SANTANI>EK,  Fkaxcisco  i>e  Pailx, 

ancient  Leucas  (Gr.  Xe uxor,  white)  derived  its  dent  of  New  Granada,  bom  in  Husario 

name  from  the  limestone  clitis.    In  the  time  cuta,  April  2, 1792,  died  in  Carthogena  h 

of  Homer  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  at  the  AVhen  the  revolution  of  1809  broke  out  ] 

N.  E.  extremity  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut  braced  the  side  of  independence,  and  wai 

through  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  colonel  and  served  under  Gen.  Seniez. 

of  the  7th  century  B.  0.    The  town  of  Leucas,  the  Spaniards  under  Morillo  overran  Nei 

which  was  founded  near  the  isthmus  by  the  nada,  Santander  retired  to  Venezuela^ 

Corinthians,  l>ecame  the  head-quarters  of  the  he  acted  in  conjunction  with   lk>Iivar. 

Acarnanian  league,  and  was  tiiken  and  plun-  general  congress  which  met  at  Rosario  < 

dered  by  tlie  Romans  in  197  B.  C.    On  the  pro-  cuta  in  Jan.  1821,  united  Venezuela  and 

montory  of  Leucas  was  u  temnlo  to  Apollo,  and  Granada  into  one  state  under  the  name 

at  the  annual  festival  ofthe  god  it  was  customary  Colombian  republic,  of  which  in  Octol 

to  cast  a  criminal  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  that  year  Bolivar  was  elected  president  an 

Birds  of  tdl  kinds  were  tied  to  liim  to  break  his  tander  vice-president.    During  the  absei 

&1I,  and  if  he  survived  the  plunge  boats  were  the  president,  Santander  discharged  his 

ready  to  save  him.    This  expiatory  rite  gave  and  devoted  himself  to  the  imnrovement 

rise  to  the  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this  finances,  the  fostering  of  public  edncatioi 

clifi*  to  obtain  relief  from  the  panjrs  of  love.  developing  the  resources  of  the  counti^ 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bonlering  1827  Bolivar  and  Santander  were  ret-fc 

on  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Yellow  iuid  Bla<'k-  but  as  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  f 

water  rivers,  and  washed  on  the  S.  AV.  by  Pen-  began  to  exhibit  themselves,  Santander  N 

sacola  bay  and  Escambia  river ;  area,  1,500  sq.  the  head  ofthe  republican  party.    BuliTir 

m.;  pop.  in  1860,  5,4bl,  of  whom  1.372  were  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  absolute  antb 

slaves.    The  surface  is  thit  and  the  soil  poor,  and  Santander  was  subsequently  charged 

The  productions  in  1H50  were  10,328  bushels  a  share  in  an  unsuccessful  plot  to  kill  tk 

of  Indian  com,  imd  12,790  of  sweet  |>otatoes.  tator.     lie  was  banbhed  from  the  county 

There  were  22  saw  mills,  3  ship  yards,  a  cotton  during  his  exile  visited  England,  France 

mUl,  8  dmrches,  and  several  schools.    Santa  Gennany.    Alter  Bolivar's  death  he  rem 

JKoMiiilaDdiaofftheS.  shore.   Capital,  Milton,  and  in  March,  1832,  the  OoloDihiaii  np 
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hftTing  been  dissolyed,  was  elected  prendent  SANTIAGK),  a  central  province  of  the  re- 

bC  the  republic  of  New  Granada  for  4  years.  pnblic  of  Chili,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  province 

SANTEE,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  formed  of  Valparaiso,  N.  by  Aconcagua,  E.  by  the  Ar- 

lo' the  Congaree  and  Wateree,  which  unite  near  gentine  confederation,  S.   by  Colchagua,  and 

ute  middle  of  the  state,  whence  it  flows  in  a  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area,  7,204  sq.  m. ; 

Bl  E.  direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  months  pop.  in  1857,  293,113.    The  chief  towns  are 

In  kt.  Z^"*  6'  N.    The  main  stream  is  about  150  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  Kancagua. 

m.  long,  and  steamboats  ascend  to  Columbia  The  Andes  extend  along  the  E.  frontier,  and 

OD  the  Congaree,  and  Camden  on  the  Wateree.  reach  the  elevation  of  22,450  feet  in  the  peak 

Iti  lower  part  is  skirted  by  rice  swamps  and  of  Tupungato,  the  highest  point,  according  to 

f^sts  of  pitch  pine.  Gilliss,  in  Chili.    Between  the  mountains  and 

SAXTERRE,   Antoine  Joseph,   a  French  the  W.  boundary  there  are  beautiful  and  fertile 

niTolutionist,    bom   in    Paris    in   1752,   died  valleys.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maypu 

ttere,  Feb.  6,  1809.    He  was  a  brewer  in  the  and  its  tributary  the  Mapocho.    Gold,  silver, 

ftobourg  St.  Antoine,  where  he  was  popular  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  several  other  metab  ore 

mong  the  lower  classes,  and  was  considered  found  in  the  province,  but  only  the  first  three 

H  the  principal  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  are  worked.      Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 

Vbo  was  suspected  ofplotting  the  overthrow  reared,  and  jerked  beef  is  exported  to  all  parts 

Cf  his  cousin,  Louis  Xvl.    On  the  insurrection    of  the  N.  coast.  

0r  July  14,  1789,  Santerre  brought  his  men  to  SANTIAGO  DE  CIULI,  the  capital  of  the 

the  attack  of  the  Hastile,  but  was  not  concern-  preceding  province  and  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 

id  in  the  murder  of  the  governor  Dclaunay.  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mapocho,  at  the 

A  Feb.  1791,  he  figured  at  the  head  of  the  mob  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  33°  35'  8.,  long.  70* 

who  attempted  to  destroy  the  castle  of  Vin-  44'  W.,  90  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Valparaiso ;  pop. 

mne«i,  but  were  prevented  from  accomplish-  107,000.    The  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and 

Dg  their  design  by  Lafayette.    On  July  17  of  lighted  with  gas;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city 

be  same  year  he  was  instrumental  in  the  popu-  there  is  a  beautiful  avenue,  lined  with  4  rows 

IT  manifestation  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  against  of  poplar  trees,  with  streams  of  water  between 

he  continuance  of  the  king  on  the  throne  after  them,  and  having  a  fountain  at  one  end.    The 

lis  flight  to  Varennes ;  and  on  its  suppression  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  but  has  been  seri- 

»j  the  national  guard  under  Lafayette  and  Bail-  ously  injured  by  earthquakes.    The  university 

T,  Santerre  fled  to  a  farm  house  near  Lagny.  of  Santiago,  established  in  1738,  has  faculties 

sesppearing  after  the  amnesty  granted  on  the  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 

idoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  king,  he  medicine,  law,  and  theology.     The  city  has 

round  his  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  also  a  national  institute,  a  military  ana  naval 

Gftuboorg  St.  Antoine  greater  than  ever ;   he  academy,  a  nonnal  school,  a  daily  and  a  weekly 

led  them  to  the  Tuileries  on  June  20,  1792,  newspaper,  beside  several  other  periodicals,  a 

predded  over  the  banquet  given  to  the  Marseil-  library  of  23,000  volumes,  and  a  museum.    The 

uds  by  the  city  of  Paris,  played  a  conspicuous  higher  classes  are  generally  well  educated.    The 

part  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  became  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high, 

eommander  of  the  national  guards  after  the  and  are  built  opening  into  a  court  in  the  inte- 

death  of  Mandat,  and  was  afterward  appointed  rior  to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  occa- 

qwcial  keeper  of  the  Temple  with  the  rank  of  pants  during  earthquakes.    A  partial  supply  of 

Irigadier-general.    His  treatment  of  the  pris-  water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  pipes,  but 

ooens  though  commonly  rude  and  cruel,  now  most  of  what  is  used  is  brought  in  casks  upon 

and  then  displayed  a  touch  of  compassion.    He  the  backs  of  animals.    Santiago  is  connected 

ecmducted  the  king  from  the  Temple  to  the  with  Valparaiso  by  a  railway,  and  another  to 

scaffold,  and  was  said  to  have  ordered  the  Talca  is  in  course  of  construction.    Tolerable 

drams  to  beat  when  the  royal  victim  attempt-  carriage  roads  lead  both  to  the  N.  and  S. ;  and 

•d  to  address  the  bystanders,  but  denied  it.  there  are  two  passes  across  the  Andes  practi- 

Oa  the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendue,  cable  for  mules,  by  which  some  commerce  is 

he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  carried  on  with  Mendoza.    The  chief  trade  is 

the  republican  army,  which,  owing  to  his  in-  with  Valparaiso.     The  exports  consist  of  gold, 

e^kacity,  was  signally  routed  at  Ooron,  near  silver,  lead,  and  various  kinds  of  raw  produce ; 

Chollet,  Sept.  18,  1793.    Returning  to  Paris  in  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  wines, 

disgrace,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  Orleanist,  spirits,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.    The  man- 

lnot  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.    On  lufactures  are  trifling,  and  consist  of  some  coarse 

^«  18th  Brumaire  Gen.   Bonaparte,   having  cloth  and  pottery. — Santiago  was  founded  in 

beard  that  Santerre  was  secretly  trying  to  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  but  it  is  only  since 

tronse  the  people  of  his  quarter,  sent  him  word  the  independence  of  Chili  that  it  has  made 

tliat  he  would  have  him  shot  if  there  was  any  much  progress  in  wealth  and  independenoe. 

£stnrbance  there.      The  faubourg    remained  Since  the  railways  and  gas  works  were  intro- 

^iet,  and  to  reward  his  obedience  Bonaparte  duced,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 

ttnfirmed  Santerre  in  his  rank  of  brigadier-  land  and  the  United  States  have  settled  here. 

general,  and  allowed  him  to  stay  in  Paris,  SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA  (anc.  Cam- 

^rhera  he  spent  his  latter  years  in  obscurity.  pus  SteUoB),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
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Corunna,  and  fonnerly  the  capital  of  Galioia,  river  Parana  forms  the  W.  boondirj  of  tin 

situated  on  the  Sar,  83  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Conrn-  province,  and  receives  from  it  the  Igua9ti.  tb« 

na ;  pop.  30,000.    It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  Tiet^,  and  numerous  other  rivers.     The  xtikn 

and  beside  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  cen-  and  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  rli- 

tury  on  the  site  of  one  much  older,  contains  2  mate  mild  and  healthy.    The  principal  prodTl^ 

collegiate  and  15  parish  churches,  a  hospital  tions  are  sugar,  colfce,  rice,  millet,  tobacco.  4e. 

for  pilgrims  foundea  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Horses,  catUe,  and  swine  are  sent  by  land  to 

a  university,  a  number  of  suppressed  convents,  Eio  de  Janeiro.     Capital,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  manufactories  of  hats,  leather,  hosiery,  and        SXO  PEDRO  DO  BIO  GBANDE.    See  Bio 

cotton.    Its  chief  support  is  the  pilgrims  who  Grande  do  Si'l. 

resort  hither  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James  SAONE  (anc.  Avar ;  in  the  middle  age^  .Sk 
(Sant^  lago)  the  apostle,  whose  body,  accord-  gona  or  Saucona\  a  river  of  France,  havio|t  iu 
ing  to  the  legend,  having  been  miraculously  source  at  Viomenil,  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  de- 
discovered  by  a  hermit,  was  removed  to  this  partment  of  Yosges.  Taking  a  general  S.  dine- 
placo  in  820.  A  catliedral  was  built  over  it,  tion  through  the  departments  of  Haute-SiiLtte, 
and  a  city  sprung  up  around  the  cathedral.  Cote  d*Or,  and  Sa6nc-et-Loire,  and  formiDjr  tht 
The  bones  of  the  saint  are  popularly  believed  boundarj'  between  the  departments  of  RhAot 
to  have  been  built  into  the  foundations  of  the  and  Ain,  it  finally  unites  with  the  KhAne  it 
present  edifice.  (See  Pilgrim  age.)  The  num-  Lyons.  Its  length  is  280  m.,  of  which  190bl 
ber  of  pilgrims  has  much  decreased  in  modem  are  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  town  «{ 
times.  The  Latin  name.  Campus  Stellee,  **  field  Gray  is  the  head  of  navigation  at  the  ordinarr 
of  a  star,^' is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  star  height  of  the  river,  but  during  an  overflow  \Mtp 
which  pointed  out  to  the  hermit  the  resting  rafts,  loaded  with  staves,  iron,  and  other  bean 
place  of  the  apostle's  body.  produce,  descend  from  the  department  of  Yo»- 

SANTIAGO  DE  CDBA,  the  capital  of  the  pes  to  Gray.    Its  principal  afllnents  are  the 

Oriental  department  of  Cuba,  and  of  a  province  Oignon,  Duubs,  and  Seille  on  the  left  bank, 

of  its  own  name,  on  the  Santiago  river,  6  m.  and  the  Oucho  and  Grono  on  the  right.    Tht 

from  its  mouth  on  the  S.  coast ;  pop.  in  1853,  Burgundian,  central,  and  Bhono  and  Rhine  ra- 

24,253.    It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  nals  connect  it  with  tho  Rhino  and  the  Svim. 

A  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a  col*  Though  usually  a  gentle  stream,  it  has  at  tinM 

lege,  convents,  &c.    Steamers  connect  it  with  been  subject  to  destructive  floods ;  6  of  thete 

Manzanilla,  Santa  Cruz,  Trinidad,  Cienfuegos,  are  on  record,  tho  firt^t  in  A.  D.  580,  and  the 

and  Batabano,  on  tho  coast.    It  has  sufiered  last  in  1840,  which  produced  great  loss  of 

severely  from  eartlHiuakes.  propertv  and  life  at  Lvons. 

6ANTILLANA(San(ta  Juliana),  I?:iooLo-        SAOKE-ET-LOIRE,  an  E.  department  ef 

PEz  DE  Mendoza,  nianjuis  of,  a  Sj)anish  poet  France,  formed  from  the  ancient  provin-e  of 

and  statesman,  born  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  Burgundy;  area, 3,315sq.m.;  ])Op.inl856.575.- 

Aug.  19,  1398,  died  in  Guadaligara,  March  26,  018.    It  is  crossed  from  N.  toS.  by  a  mountain 

1458.    On  the  deatli  of  his  father,  who  was  range,  tho  highest  point  of  which  is  8,280  feet 

grand  admiral  of  Castile,  he  was  left  heir  to  above  tho  seu,  and  is  watered  W.  of  this  ridf« 

immense  estates,  which  were  wrongfully  kept  by  the  Loire,  and  E.  by  the  Saune.     The  sor- 

from  him ;  but  he  recovered  them  at  the  ago  face  is  diversifie<l  and  the  soil  only  moderately 

of  18  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  tho  fertile.    The  grape  is  the  principal  crop,  and 

reign  of  John  II.    He  was  long  and  success^  the  wines  are  of  fair  quality.    Coal,  iron,  and 

fully  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Moors,  manganese  are  extensively  mined.    Tlie  moa 

and  was  an  opponent  of  tho  royal  favorite,  the  important  manufactures  are  iron,  leather,  glaia* 

constable  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  but  after  the  fall  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware.    The 

that  mini>ter  he  took  little  part  in  political  celebrated  forges  and  founderies  of  Crenzot  are 

affairs.     He  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Italian  in  this  department.    Capital,  Macon, 
school  in  Spanish  poetry.     Ilis  most  im]>ortant        SAP,  in  botany,  the  ttuid  imbibed  fVom  tKe 

work  is  the  Comeaieta  de  Poma.    Ue  made  a  soil  by  plants  and  carried  through  their  ti^ 

collection  of  proverbs  at  the  request  of  tho  sues,  being  the  usual  source  of  their  nutrition 

king  for  his  son,  afterward  Henry  IV.     His  and  of  their  peculiar  secretions.    The  exter* 

works  were  edited  with  notes  by  Don  Jos6  nal  agencies  in  the  vital  principle  of  plants  art 

Ama(lorde  los  Rios  (Madrid,  1852).  water,  heat,  and  light.     Water  does  not  exiil 

SAO  PAULO,  a  S.  prorinco  of  Brazil,  in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  constantly  com- 
bonnded  N.  by  Minas  Geraes,  E.  by  Rio  de  bined  with  earthy,  saline,  and  gaseoos  mat- 
Janeiro  and  the  Atlantio,  S.  by  Parana,  and  W.  ters.  Most  plants  are  famished  with  rootSt 
by  Matto  (irosso  and  tho  republic  of  Paraguay ;  and  these  organs  are  so  contrived  that  they  ean 
area,  17L0ri2  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  500,000.  absorb  these  a^iueous  solutiona,  transmitting 
There  are  some  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  the  them  through  the  different  tiasnes  to  the  va- 
principal  of  which  is  Santos.  The  N.  E.  part  rious  parts.  Tliis  transmission  is  called  the  cir* 
of  tlie  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  S.  W.  culation  of  the  sap,  and  alterations  in  itii  con- 
low.  The  land  rises  rapidly  toward  the  into-  stituents  are  continually  going  on  in  its  pro^ 
rior,  and  terminates  in  forest-clad  mountains,  ress,  that  nearer  the  roots  being  destitute  dT 
which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.    The  certain  principles  which  are  found  higher  op 
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Item.    Thus,  before  the  sap  reaches  the  and  those  of  violet,  jellow,  and  green,  known 

Hi^  and  leaves,  a  considerable  change  has  respectively  as  the  oriental  amethysts,  topaz, 

I  place ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  light  by  and  emeralds.    These  all  consist  of  nearly  pure 

IS  of  the  expanded  leaves  a  greater  one  alumina  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  sys- 

rs,  which  may  be  termed  digestion,  con-  tem,  ranking  in  hardness  next  to  the  diamond. 

g  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  designated  as  9  on  the  scale  of  hardness,  and 

iving  oat  of  its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the  of  specific  gravity  8.909  for  the  mby  and  8.979 

dnation  of  the  carbon  with  other  elements  for  the  blue  sapphire.    The  mineral  is  not  al- 

rm  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant,  such  tered  before  the  blowpipe,  nor  affected  by  acids ; 

mi,  sugar,  starch,  lignine,  &c.    The  man-  by  friction  it  is  rendered  electrical.    Though 

in  which  each  plant  elaborates  from  the  the  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears, 

8oQ  iu  essential  products  remains  as  yet  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Pliny,  Theo- 

pUined.    The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  phrastus,  Isidorus,  and  others,  to  have  been 

las  been  a  fruitM  source  of  speculation  applied  to  other  stones  of  a  blue  color ;  while 

ig  physiologists,  and  for  a  long  tune  capil-  under  the  name  of  asteria  Pliny  gives  a  correct 

ittraction  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob-  descriptionof  one  variety  of  the  sapphire,  whidi 

The  opinion  of  Dutrochet,  that  exos-  is  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  whitish 

and  endosmose  were  the  explanation,  is  star  of  6  rays,  when  the  crystal  is  cut  perpen- 

moet  generally  received.    Two   special  dicularly  to  its  axis  and  held  between  the  eye 

«s  called  rotation  and  oyclosis  are  also  and  a  strong  light.    The  colorless  sapphire,  by 

TL.    The  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints  reason  of  its  fine  lustre  and  extreme  hardness^ 

tells  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  such  as  val-  is  often  mistaken  for  the  diamond ;  the  ^ecifio 

io,  ehara,  niUllay  &c.    This  rotatory  mo-  gravity  is.  a  convenient  test  for  distinguishing 

of  greenish,  globules  floating  in  the  sap  them.    The  fine  ruby  sapphires  used  in  jewelry 

be  increased  by  raising  the  temperature  are  nearly  all  obtained  from  Ava.    They  are 

t  reaches  77^  F.    Oyclosis  occurs  in  such  found  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Syri* 

s  as  have  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in  am,  and  like  diamonds  are  sought  for  among 

iflsnes  of  such  as  secrete  a  milky  fluid  the  sands  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  districts  ox 

n  as  the  latex^  which  seems  to  bear  the  crystalline  rock,  such  as  granular  limestone, 

relation  to  the  plant  that  the  blood  does  the  granitic  rocks,  and  metamorphic  slates, 

e  animal,  and  is  more  slightly  organized  The  blue  sapphires  are  found  under  similar  cir* 

leparated  from  the  other  fluids.    To  in-  cumstances  in  Ceylon.    Inferior  crystals  of  the 

tnese  phenomena  the  compound  micro-  different  varieties  have  been  found  in  several 
\  must  be  employed.  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
P  GREEN,  a  pigment  used  as  a  water  Y emon  on  the  N.  line  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
,  prepared  from  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  a<y  oining  towns  of  Warwick  and  Amity  in  New 
thorn,  rhcunnu»  eathartieui,  York,  have  afforded  crystals  of  red,  bluish,  and 
PAJOU.  See  Monxet.  pink  colors  from  the  granular  limestones  of 
PAN  WOOD,  the  wood  of  the  tree  CcBml'  that  region ;  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  crystals  of 
I  tapan^  imported  from  the  East  Indies  as  blue  sapphire.  Ked  sapphire  has  also  been 
\  stoff.  The  tree  grows  on  the  coast  of  found  in  Cherokee  co.,  Ga.— Sapphires  rank 
mandel,  the  eastern  islands,  in  Pegu  and  next  to  the  emerald  in  value,  but  the  rubies 
,  and  is  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which  of  two  carats  are  even  more  valuable  than 
Is  the  Brazil  wood.  The  dye  it  produces  diamonds.  Nothing  is  so  brilliant  as  the  mag- 
I,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  lat-  nificent  red  color  they  exhibit  when  cut  and 
cod.  The  root  of  the  sapan  is  imported  polished.  Occasionally  rubies  sell  for  more 
Singapore,  and  produces  a  yellow  dye.  than  diamonds  of  the  same  weight,  as  at  the 
PHIR,  MoBiTZ  GoTTUEB,  a  German  hn-  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Drde, 
It,  bom  in  Pesth,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  when  a  very  fine  diamond  of  8  grains  (2  carats) 
.  He  engaged  in  commerce  at  Vienna,  but  sold  for  800  francs,  and  a  ruby  of  the  same 
ropendty  for  jest  and  satire  involving  him  weight  for  1,000  francs.  In  the  same  sale  a 
ifioalties  which  obliged  him  to  leave  that  ruby  of  10  grains  brought  14,000  francs.  Ba- 
be went  first  to  Berlin  and  afterward  to  bies  are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  discretion- 
teh,  and  published  in  those  places  until  ary  prices  depending  on  their  fineness  and  col- 
several  humorous  journals.  Having  ob-  or,  and  varying  from  $3  to  $20  per  carat.  The 
d  permission  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  has  finest  sapphires  are  retained  by  the  East  Indian 
d  diere  since  1887  a  journal  entitled  Der  potentates  in  whose  possessions  they  are  found. 
misL  He  has  also  published  several  col-  Among  the  finest  in  Europe  are  two  belonging 
>n8  of  a  similar  character.  In  1832  he  be-  to  Miss  Burdett  Contts  of  London,  valued  at 
» a  Protestant.  £80,000,  and  one  of  133  carats  belonging  to  the 
IPPHIRE  (Gt.  (Tcnr^ipos),  the  name  given  Hope  collection.  One  in  the  imperial  museum 
be  glassy  varieties  of  the  mineral  species  in  Paris,  without  a  blemish  and  weighing  132tV 
luimn,  which  rank  as  gems,  including  those  carats,  was  once  sold  for  170,000  francs.  In 
right  blue  colors  conmionly  known  as  sap-  Ava  a  blue  sapphire  was  seen  by  the  English 
ci;  those  of  bright  red,  termed  rabies;  embassy  of  951  carats,  and  another  is  reported 
eolorieei^  called  white  or  water  sapphire ;  there  of  810  carats.    Sapphires  were  formerly 
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Bet  with  a  foil  of  correspondiDg  color,  as  one  bnt  she  also  wrote  on  a  variety  of  oth< 

of  red  glass  for  the  ruby,  a  silver  or  blue  foil  Jccts,  serious  as  well  as  satirical,  and  is 

for  the  blue,  and  a  black  back  for  the  water  have  first  employed  the  Mixolydian  ui 

sappliiro ;  but  they  arc  now  set  d  jour^  that  music.    The  Attic  comic  poets  deli^htcH 

is,  witliout  back.    Beside  their  use  as  gems,  troducing  her  into  their  dramas  as  a  cou: 

the  water  sapphires  make  excellent  lenses  for  but  Welckcr,  in  his  Sappho  ton  einem  htr 

microscopes;  the  mineral  is  also  used  as  a  dtn  Vorurtheil  2>«/^it  (Gottingen,  1816] 

plate  through  which  to  draw  the  finest  wires,  Mtdler,  Neue,  and  other  modern  comnivi 

a  minute  hole  for  this  purpose  being  drilled  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  iH>ete> 

by  means  of  a  diamond  point ;  it  is  also  val-  this  and  other  aspersions.    The  i)oems  < 

nable  for  jewelling  pivot  holes  of  watches. —  pho  were  arranged  by  the  later  literary 

Artificial  crystals  of  alumina,  which  are  sap-  in  9  books  according  to  their  metre 

phires  and  rubies  with  the  exception  only  of  of  these  productions  only  one  comrile 

the  colors,  have  been  obtained  at  difierent  that  to  Aphrodite,  and  a  number  of  shoi 

times  by  MM.  Ebelman,  Do  Senarmont,  and  ments,  remain.    She  wrote  in  the  ^£o! 

Gandin.    The  first  produced  microscopic  cits-  lect^  and  is  said  to  have  invented  tliv 

tals  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina  which  bears  her  name,  although  >he 

in  boracic  acid ;  the  second  by  exposing  closed  means  confined  herself  to  it.     Among 

glass  tubes  containing  water  and  hydrates  of  poets  her  most  successful  imitators  were 

alumina  and  silica  to  a  temperature  of  180°  C.,  lus  and  Horace.    It  was  formerly  tliv 

whereby  distinct  crystals  of  alumina  and  silica  to  print  her  literary  remains  in  editi 

were  obtained.    By  M.  Gaudin^s  process  equal  the  pseudo  Anacreon,  and  it  was  not  unt 

parts  of  calcined  and  pulverized  alum  and  sul-  that  a  separate  edition  of  any  jiortion  <■ 

phate  of  potash  are  introduced  into  a  brasqned  appeared.    Since  that  time  numeroiui 

crucible,  which  is  then  submitted  for  a  quiu*ter  tions  and  critical  editions  have  been  y\\\ 

of  an  hour  to  intense  heat  of  a  forge  fire.    On  the  most  elaborate  being  that  of  Volge 

breaking  the  cruciblo  a  black  concretionary  Leipsic,  1810),  and  the  best  tliat  of  Neu 

mass  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  found  covered  Benin,  1827). 

with  fine  brilliant  points,  which  are  crystals  of        SAKACENS  (Lat.  Saraeeni)^  a  name 

alumina.    The  black  matter  being  dissolved  out  known  etymology,  originally  disignal 

with  acidulated  hot  water,  the  fine  white  sai)-  Arab  tribe,  in  which  sense  it  is  um.'d  b} 

phires  may  be  collected  at  the  bottom,  where  and  the  description  of  whom  by  Am 

they  appear  like  diamond  powder.    Each  grain  Marcellinus  agrees  perfectly  with  the  ch 

under  the  microscope  appears  beautifully  lim])id.  of  the  Bedouins,    it  was  afterward  apj 

Metallic  oxides  introduced  to  impart  colors  are  all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the  relip 

generally  destroyed  by  their  reduction  through  spread  the  conquests  of  Mohainmeil ; 

the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  lining  of  the  the  Christian  writers  and  tlie  cru>fiderj( 

crucible ;  and  thus  almost  all  attempts  to  oh-  middle  ages  it  was  extended  to  all  the  3 

tain  colors  have  failed.    In  a  few  instances  ex-  medans  of  various  races  who  invaded  1 

tremely  minute  rubies  have  been  obser^'ed  ad-  and  against  whom  they  fought  in  the  E) 
hering  to  the  facets  of  a  stipphire.    The  largest        8AKAG0SSA  (Sj).  Zaragoza\  a  prov 

crystals  obtained  have  not  exceeded  -f^  of  an  Spain,  in  Aragon.  bounded  N.  R  by  ] 

inch  in  lengtli  and  about  \  as  thick.    These  S.  E.  by  Teruel.  S.  W.  by  Guadaliaa 

were  excessively  hard,  and  consequently  well  Soria,  and  N.  W.  by  Logroflo  and  Xi 

adapted  for  the  jewelling  of  watches.  area,  11,783  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1807,  384.1 

SAPPHO,  a  Greek  lyric  ]x>etess,  bom  in  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  b 

My tilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  fiourished  which  lie  broad  level  tracts ;  the  valley 

probably  between  630  and  570  B.  C.  The  events  Ebro,  which  traverses  the  province  from 

of  her  life  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  ob-  to  S.  E.,  is  nearly  hO  m.  wide.    Gyj«u 

scure  allusions  in  her  own  writings,  or  in  those  baster,  jet.   lead,   iron,  copper,  argent 

of  authors  who  flourislied  many  centuries  afler  galena,  and  sulphur  are  found.    The  pla 

her.  She  was  contemporary  and  lived  in  friend-  fertile.    Olive  oil  and  excellent  wine  ai 

X  intercourse  with  her  countryman,  the  poet  duced.    There  are  large  tracts  of  fore* 

lca;us,  and  was  married  to  one  Cercolas  of  the  timber  of  which  much  chann^  is 

Andros,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Cleis,  The  manufactures  are  not  extensive.- 

of  whom,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  slie  makes  goss.\,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 

occasional  mention.    At  about  the  commence-  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  < 

ment  of  the  6tli  century  she  fled  to  Sicily,  but  Ebro,  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid ;  jx^p.  I 

whetlier  she  returne<l  to  Mytilene  is  not  known.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  upon  thi-  S.  i 

The  conimtm  story  that,  being  in  love  with  a  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  its  sub 

youth  named  Phaon,  she  leaped  in  despair  from  the  opposite  bimk  by  a  stone  bridge  ere< 

the  Leuoadian  rock,  is  now  reganled  as  having  1437.     It  is  surroinidiKl  by  strong  wall 

originated  in  certain  liighly  ]H)etical  or  meta-  8  gates.    Tlie  jtlace  lias  an  antiquaie 

phorical  expressions  usi*d  by   the  authoress,  gloomy  aj>i>earance.    There  are  2  oath 

iler  poems  are  principally  erotic  compositions  in  each  of  which  the  chapter  resodeA  alu 

iSv  the  Mingle  roietf  and  not  for  the  cboma;  ly  for  6  months.    The  cnurob  of  Saati 
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w  ba3t  upon  the  site  where  the  apostle  wing  of  the  British  advanced  to  within  4  m. 

» lodged.    The  clock  tower  of  Son  Fe-  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  19th  made 

»ailt  of  brick  and  highly  ornamented,  a  farther  forward  movement  of  2  m.    It  was 

iTges  abont  9  feet  from  the  perpendic-  led  bj  Burgoyne,  and  consisted  of  Canadians 

lie  oniversity,  which  has  upward  of  and  Indians,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers 

adents,  was  foonded  in  1474,  and  for-  and  light  infieuitry  nnder  Gen.  Fraser.    Gen. 

»;npied  a  fine  building  and  had  a  valua-  Morgan,  who  had  been  detached  about  noon 

LTT.    The  citadel  stands  outside  the  N.  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with 

of  the  city;  it  was  built  as  a  palace  by  his   sharpshooters,  drove  back   the  advance 

•rs,  was  afterward  used  by  the  inquisi-  guard,  but  coining  upon  the  main  column  was 

1  has  since  been  occupied  in  succession  himself  compelled  to  retreat.    Reenforcements 

rrack,  hospital,  and  prison.    The  prin-  coming  up  nnder  Arnold,  a  severe  conflict  en- 

lanufactures    are    silk,  cotton,    linen,  sued,  commencing  about  4  oMock  and  contin- 

>llen   goods,  and   leather.— Saragossa  uing  until  dark,  when  it  was  suspended,  each 

its  name  from  Cffisar  Augustus,  who  claiming  the  victory.    The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 

d  it  25  years  B.  0.    It  was  a  free  city,  cans  was  within  400,  that  of  their  adversaries 

int,  and  was  the  seat  of  judicial  assizes,  about  500.    This  contest  is  called  variously 

aptured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  Bemua^a 

by  the  Goths,  and  in  712  by  the  Moors,  heights.    Frustrated  in  this  attempt,  his  oom- 

iined  it  till  1118,  when  Alonso  el  Ba-  munications  with  Canada  cut  off  by  the  seizure 

retook  it  at^er  a  siege  of  5  years,  dur-  of  the  posts  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and 

h  a  great  part  of  the  population  per-  his  supplies  intercepted  by  the  capture  of  a 

r  famine.    In  1710  the  French  under  large  fleet  of  boats  with  provisions  and  800 

r.   were  defeated   in  the  immediate  men,  Burgoyne^s  only  hope  was  in  Sir  Henry 

rhood  of  Saragossa  by  the  British  un-  Clinton,  who  had  promised  to  attempt  the  aa- 

.  Stanhope.    It  was  besieged  by  the  cent  of  the  Hudson  for  his  relief.    Burgoyne 

In  ISOS.  and  the  citizens  under  the  fortified  his  camp,  but,  after  waiting  3  weebk 

d  of  Palafox  defended  the  town  for  two  had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and 

when  the  invaders  in  consequence  of  on  Oct.  7,  seconded  by  Mivjor-Generals  Phillipa 

!eat  at  Baylen  were  forced  to  retire,  and  Riedeael,  and  Brigadier-General  Fraser, 

•rain  invested  by  the  French  marshals  he  advanced  with  1,50)0  picked  troops,  2  12- 

Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot,  and  made  pounders,  2  6-pounder8,  and  2  howitzers,  to 

t  defence  for  62  days,  when  it  capitu-  within  one  mile  of  the  American  camp.    Scouts 

3b.  20,  1809.    During  these  two  sieges  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  make  a  diversion 

len  were  killed.  in  the  rear,  but  they  were  discovered  by  the 

iTOGA,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  boanded  advance  guard  of  the  Americans.     Two  de- 

Mirtly  N.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  S.  tachments  were  ordered  to  advance,  one  un- 

Mohawk ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  der  Qen.  Poor  against  the  British  left,  and  one 

.732.      The  surface  is  mountainous  in  under  Morgan  against  their  right ;  and  scarcely 

V.    Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  limestone  had  the  enemy  placed  themselves  in  order  of 

idant.    The  central  portion  abounds  in  battle  when  they  were  furiously  assailed  on 

springs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  both  flanks.    On  the  left  the  Americans  ad- 

4.>ga  and  Ballston.    The  productions  in  vanced  against  the  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 

re  147,601  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  tillery,   and,   having  been  joined  by  Arnold 

rniiu  1,357,588  of  Indian   com   and  (who,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  battle, 

ring  grain,  52,744  tons  of  hay,  487,072  had  rushed  without  orders  to  the  head  of  the 

>f  potatoes,  289,478  of  apples,  1,468,186  detachment,  and  assumed  the  command),  took 

utter,  and  152,902  of  cheese.    In  1855  and  lost  the  batteries  again  and  again  untfl  the 

ire  4  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7  enemy  had  been  driven  off  and  their  own  guns 

lills,  3  farnaces,  9  tanneries,  33  grist  turned  upon  them.    Morgan  in  the  meanwhile 

saw  mills,  12  newspapers,  103  church-  had  attacked  the  enemy^s  right  under  Fraser, 

215  school  houses.    The  Champlain  who  was  fatally  wounded  by  a  sharpshooter. 

sjies  along  the  E.  border  of  tlie  county,  This,  followed  by  a  reenforcement  of  the  Amer- 

Erie  along  the  S.,  and  5  railroads  trav-  icans,  threw  the  British  into  confusion,  and 

Capital,  Ballston.  Burgoyne,  abandoning  his  artillery,  retreated 

lTOG^V,  Battle    of.     On    Sept.   14,  to  his  camp  in  good  order.      Here  he  was 

e  expedition  of  Burgoyne  crossed  the  again  desperately  assailed  by  the  Americans, 

by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  encamped  on  who  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  a  portion  of 

rfats  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near  Fish  the  camp  and  driving  off  the  Hessian  reserve 

ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  divi-  by  which  it  was  defended.    Arnold,  who  led 

he  continentals  under  Gen.  Gates,  who  the  last  charge,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 

anced  to  Stillwater.    Kosciuszko  had  leg.    Night  closed  the  contest ;  the  victors  lay 

and  held  Bemus*s  heights ;  the  right  on  their  arms  near  the  battle  field,  and  Bur- 

?upied  a  hill  nearest  the  river,  and  Ar-  goyne  abandoned  his  camp  and  moved  about  a 

nmanded  the  left  wing  about  }  of  a  mUe  to  the  north,  taking  possession  of  some 

rther  removed.     Next  day  the  right  heights  which  lay  near  the  river,  protected  by 
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a  ravine  in  fW>nt.  Gen.  Gates  contented  him- 
self with  energetic  efforts  to  cut  off  the  enemj^s 
retreat.  On  the  9tli  Burgoyne  retreated  to 
Saratoga,  where  he  found  a  detachment  of 
Americans  throwing  up  intrenchmenta,  hut 
who  crossed  the  river  to  join  a  force  under 
Gen.  Fellows.  On  the  10th  the  whole  British 
force  occupied  their  former  camp,  which  they 
proceeded  to  strengthen  in  the  hope  of  succor 
from  8ir  Henry  Clinton  should  they  not  he 
able  to  effect  a  retreat.  An  American  battery 
under  Gen.  Fellows  conmianded  the  passage 
across  the  river,  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Edward  were  destroyed,  and  Gates  with  about 
12,000  men  appeared  on  the  S.  side  of  Fish 
creek  prepared  for  battle.  Without  an  ave- 
nue of  retreat,  continually  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  Gates's  and  Fellows's  batteries  and  the  rifle- 
men of  Horgah,  without  provisions  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  and  despairing  of  relief  from 
Olinton,  Bnrgoyne,  after  consultation,  on  Oct 
18  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
terms  of  capitulation  could  be  asreed  upon. 
Gates  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender, 
which  was  rejected ;  and  he  finally  agreed,  on 
the  15th,  to  more  moderate  terms,  influenced  by 
the  possibility  of  8ir  Uenry  Glinton^s  arrival. 
In  the  night  of  tlie  16th,  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion not  having  been  siL'ned,  Burgoyne  received 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  announc- 
ing the  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, but  after  some  hesitation  formally  agreed 
to  the  conditions.  They  provided  that  the 
British  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  be  furnished  a  free  passage  to  Eng- 
land under  promise  of  not  again  serving  against 
the  Americans.  These  terms  were  not  carried 
out  by  congress,  and  most  of  the  captured 
army, 'with  the  exception  of  Burgoyne,  were 
retained  as  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtained  by  tliis  victory,  at  a 
very  critical  period,  an  excellent  train  of  brass 


artillery,  consisting  of  49  gum  of  Tariont 
iber,  4,647  muskets,  and  a  large  sQopW  of 
munition.  The  prisoners  nnmberea  5.791. 
the  entire  Amencan  force  at  the  time  of 
surrender  was  13,222,  including  the  rick 
those  absent  on  furlough,  whose  number 
upward  of  2,000. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a  township 
village  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  88  m.  by  rati 
N.  by  W.  from  Albany;  pop.  in  1860.  6. 
The  mineral  springs,  which  have  given  to 
place  its  celebrity,  are  almost  the  only  nat 
attraction  of  the  town,  the  scenery  beinfr 
crally  tame  and  uninteresting.  Saratoga  1 
3  m.  from  the  village,  is  however  a  very 
sheet  of  water.  There  are  22  hotels,  7  cha 
es,  2  female  seminaries,  2  banks,  5  printini 
fices,  and  2  public  halls.  The  number  of  vis 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  about  < 
20  to  the  end  of  August,  ranges  from  25.0^ 
85,000.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  the  High  1 
spring  was  known  to  the  Indians  many  ] 
l)eforo  the  revolutionary  war;  in  1767 
William  Johnson  was  brought  hither  on  a  li 
and  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  waters, 
first  hut  was  erected  in  1773  by  Derick  S 
ton,  and  the  first  framed  house  in  1784  by 
Schuyler.  There  are  in  all  28  or  24  spr 
some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  impregi 
with  iodine,  and  all  charged  with  carbonic 
gas.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Coa 
(see  OoNGBESA  Spbino),  Empire,  and  Ic 
springs.  High  R4>ck  spring,  the  first  db 
ered,  has  a  mound  of  calcareous  tufa.  3} 
high  and  24)  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ba»^f,  Ai 
ited  by  the  water  of  the  spring  around  its 
let.  An  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  roi^k,  a  fu 
diameter,  gives  access  to  the  soring,  which 
merly  overflowed  this  naturu  vase.  Tht 
lowing  table  gives  an  analysis  of  1 1  of  the : 
noted  springs,  the  figures  showing  thv  nui 
of  grains  of  each  in«:n.'dient  in  a  gallon  of  wi 
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These  waters  are  regarded  as  specially  bene-    chronic  dyspepsia,  and  in  chronic  alTectioi 
in  diaeaaes  of  the  liver,  in  some  cases  of    the  bowels.     They  are  generally  tonk 
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r  athartic.    Large  quantities  of  tlie  wa-  eitiher  from  Sardis  in  Ljdia,  where  the j  irere 

mpeoMUj  of  the  OongresB  and  Empire  originaD  j  foand,  or  from  the  Greek  vap$^  flesh, 

K.  are  boCzM  and  exported.  in  allnaon  to  the  flesh-like  colors  they  some- 

LiTOV.  a  S.  £.  goremment  of  European  \  times  exhibit.    The  sard  is  marked  by  conoen- 

.  bounded  X.  bj  Penza  and  Simbirsk,  trie  zones  or  small  nebolosities  in  the  middle 

Skimara,  S.  bj  Astrakhan,  and  W.  by  the  of  its  groond,  which  distinguish  it  from  red  car- 

T  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  Tambov;  neHan.    Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown  al- 

SI. 5 77  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1856,  1,622.147.  most  black  by  reflected  light,  and  a  deep  red 

rarersed  by  the  Volga,  the  land  E.  of  inclining  to  blood  red  by  transmitted  light, 

forms  a  barren  steppe,  while  that  on  the  When  it  alternates  in  bands  with  white  dudce- 

izkdulating  and  diverafied,  and  fertile  in  dony,  it  is  called  sardonyx  (sard  and  onyx). 

In  the  W.  there  are  some  streams  Specimens  of  sard  engraved  by  the  ancients  aro 

flow  toward  the  I><m,  and  in  the  E.  are  still  preserved  in  European  collections;  bat  the 

[  salt  lakes,  the  soil  also  being  strongly  name  was  indefinitely  applied  by  the  Romans  to 

noated  with  salt.— Suutov,  the  capital,  the  various  agates  and  camelians.     Dnfr^noy 

ited  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  459  designates  true  flesh-colored  agates  as  sardai 

L  from  Moscow;  pop.  about  62,000.    It  those  with  alternating  white  stripes  as  sar- 

Minded  by  a  waU  and  ditch,  and  contains  donyx,  and  the  deep  i^dish  brown  or  orange 

,  church^  2  monasteries,  and  a  mosque,  red  a^tes  as  sardoines. 

^  conon  goods,  cordage,  and  leather  are  SAJkDAXAPALUS,  the  last  king  of  the  Aa- 
[rely  manufactured.  Syrian  empire  of  Xinus.  According  to  Ctesiaa, 
lAWAK,  a  ngahship  or  kingdom  of  lus  efleminacy  and  licentiousness  excited  a  re- 
I.  situated  near  the  W.  comer  of  the  isl-  bellion  against  him,  headed  by  Arbaces,  satrap 
:tending  from  Cape  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  of  Media,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  tlie  Chaf- 
er Samarahan  on  the  R,  between  lat.  1^  dean  priests.  In  the  moment  of  danger  he 
1'  53  N.  and  long.  lOQ**  19'  and  110''d9'  showed  unexpected  vigor,  defeated  the  insmv 
ea.  3.0«»  s|.  m.  The  land  is  low  and  gents  in  several  battles,  and,  when  at  last  forced 
ting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  but  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
linoos  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  gen-  years.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
a  rich  black  mould,  yielding  all  tropical  could  be  held  no  longer,  he  collected  aU  l& 
is.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  antimony,  treasures  and  his  women,  and  placing  them  on 
ckeL  which  are  worked  to  some  extent,  an  immense  pyre  perished  with  them  in  the 
limonds,  and  various  precious  stones  are  flames.  The  diate  of  the  event  has  been  vari- 
ond.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  ously  assigned  to  876,  710.  and  606  B.  C.  The 
consist  of  various  wild  tribes,  speaking  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  chronolo- 
moat  part  distinct  languages.  The  Ma-  gy  of  this  account  with  that  given  by  other  an- 
«ame  their  rulers,  and  reduced  to  slavery  thorities,  has  led  many  writers  to  distrust  the 
iiey  could  capture;  but  an  Englishman  whole  narrative,  and  to  consider  Sardanapalos 
Brooke  by  the  assistance  of  the  Dyaks  a  myth.  K.  O.  Mailer  sought  in  an  ingenioua 
i  sovereign  of  the  country  in  1841.  (See  and  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
K.  Sib  James.)  The  import  and  export  god  Sandon  with  Sardanapalus.  His  name, 
of  Sarawak  are  estimated  together  at  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  deciphered 
f2.Ci00.000  per  annum. — Saba  wax.  the  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  events 
.  stands  upon  a  river  of  tlie  same  name,  of  his  reign  to  have  been  recovered  from  in- 
13  m.  fr^m  the  sea,  in  lat.  1**  33'  X.,  dependent  texts  now  in  the  British  museum. 
10'  20'  E ;  pop.  15,000.     The  trade  is  (See  Xixeveh.) 

onsiderable,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  SARDINE,  a  small  and  well  known  fish  of 

Singapore.     Large  vessels  can  enter  the  the  herring  family,  and  genus  aloaa  (Cuv.).    It 

but  cannot  ascend  to  the  town.     The  is  regarded  by  Valenciennes  and  most  ichthyol- 

ch  to  Sarawak  is  commanded  by  a  fort  ogists  as  identical  with  the  fish  called  pilchard 

ing  6  pins.  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  though  Cuvier 

iCOPHAGUS  (Gr.  (rap$,  flesh,  and  <^ay»,  made  it  distinct,  giving  it  the  specific  name  of 

.  a  species  of  stone  coffin  in  which  the  Mrdina,    On  the  former  assumption  no  de- 

t  Romans  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  scription  is  here  necessary.    Its  flesh  is  very 

were  not  intended  to  be  burned.    It  was  delicate.    The  fishery  employs  a  great  number 

itly  made  of  the  Assian  stone,  brought  of  men  and  women  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 

Iseus  in  Troas,  to  which  was  ascribed  and  to  a  less  extent  of  Portugal.    The  vessels 

>uloas  quality  of  consuming  the  body  are  generally  of  8  or  10  tons  each,  with  a  crew 

Lq  it  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  of  6  to  10:  they  go  2  or  3  leagues  from  land, 

L    Snbse<juently  the  name  was  applied  and  when  they  see  fish  spread  their  gill  nets, 

coflin  or  tomb.    The  most  celebrated  scattering  their  bait,  which  consists  of  the  eggs 

en  of  the  sarcophagus  is  one  of  alab.ister,  and  flesh  of  fish,  especially  of  the  cod  and  mack- 

rred  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  erel,  and  sometimes  salted  fish  and  crustace- 

me  museum.  London.  ans.    Some  are  salted  on  board,  and  the  others 

ID  A3fD  SARDONYX,  precious  stones,  are  carried  on  shore,  and  either  consumed  fresh, 

B8  of  camelian  or  chalcedony,  named  or  salted,  or  preserved  in  olive  oil  and  melted 
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butter  for  exportation;  the  tin  cases  in  which  and  eq>eciaIlT  in  the  y.  Ew,  there  an 

they  are  packed  are  familiar  to  alL    The  burger  volcanoe«i.    The  highest  summit  is  xh 

fish  are  called  cflans  in  France,  and  pilchards  Bmncu-Spina,  in  the  Genargenta  or 

in  England ;  their  shoals  are  prejed  npon  bj  range,  6,293  feet  above  the  sea.   In  th« 

codfish,  and  especially  by  porpoises,    fish  of  of  geologists  Sardinia  was  once  nnitet: 

many  other  genera  of  the  herring  family  are  sica,  from  which  it  has  been  severr<l 

called  sardines.    In  the  East  Indies  species  of  volcanic  convulsion.    The  rivers  are  t.\ 

chipeonia,  tpratdla^  lotraluy  and  Duuumiera  but  small:  the  most  important  are  tht- 

(the  last  named  belonging  to  the  erythrinidaf)  Oristano,  which  flows  from  the  N..  dr 

are  placed  on  the  table  as  sardines,  and  have  a  centre  of  the  island,  and  falls  into  xLi 

delicate  flavor ;  in  the  West  Indies  harengula  Oristano.  and  the  Orosei.  Flumentli>sa. 

clnjoeola  (Val.)  is  called  the  Spanish  sardine,  and  Coghinas.    Tlie  principal  lakes  i^ 

ana  jT^^/'O/ia  0r2>i^/2y#7ii^i  (Val.)  in  South  Ameri-  of  Cagliari,   Samo,    and   San   liiT3«t; 

ca;  many  other  8)»ecie^  on  our  coast,  if  preserv-  island  abounds  in  mineral  resources,  v 

ed  in  olive  oil.  would  doubtless  be  aa  delicious  very  imperfectly  develojied.     Its  i.tikIk 

as  the  European  sardine.  mines  are  abandoned,  but  there  ;ire 

SARDINIA  (Itul.  Sardegna;  anc.  IchnuM  mines  in  operation.    Iron,  cof>{ir.  i 

and  SirdiniaX  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  and  antimony,  granite,  marble.  poq.!;\rT 

most  important  island  in  the  Me<literranean  sea,  amethyst,  gypsum,  and  alabaster  are  fo 

lying  X.  of  Africa,  X.  W.  of  Sicily,  TT.  of  south-  large  beds  of  coal  were  discoveretl  nt-a: 

em  Italy,  E.  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands,  in  1851.    Salt  is  obtained  on  tlie  c* 

and  S.  of  Corsica,  and  extending  from  lat.  88''  52'  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 

to  41'  16'  X.,  and  from  long.  8*  10'  to  9**50'E.  ral  fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  j 

On  the  W.  and  S.  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediter-  — The  soil  is  i»eculiarly  rich.    TV'hral . 

ranean  pn>i)or,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrrhe-  ley  are  produced  nearly  everywhere : 

nian  sea,  and  it  is  separated  from  Corsica  by  supposed  to  occupy  about  1  of  the  o 

a  narrow  strait  called  Bocche  di  Bonifacio;  land.     In  the  vii'inity  of  Milis.  niar 

length  166  ra.,  breadth  90  m. ;  area,  including  coast,  there  is  an  orange  forest,  wh«»>e 

several  small  ac\iacent  islands,  9,391  s\.  m. ;  far  larger  than  the  finest  that  are  s^-en 

pop.  ill  1852,  54:3,200;  in  1858,  673,115.    Its  tugal.    Other  fruits  are  al^o  prtKiu.*.^ 

shape  is  oMong,  and  its  coasts  are  generally  dance;  and  the  wim-s  are  remarkable  : 

steep  and  rugged,  with  deep  indentations  i^^iHi-  and  flavor.    Tobacco  is  raised  ne.-ir 

cialiy  on  the  W.  mid  S.     On  the  E.  side  are  cotton  thrives  near  Cagliari ;  flax,  hi 

Capes  Figueri,  Cavallo,  Coniino,  Monte  Santo,  saflron  are  produced  ;  and  during  th« 

Bellavista.  Ferrato,  and  Carbonara,  and  the  years  white  mulberries  have  l-ei-n  exi 

bays  of  Terranova,  Oro>ei,  and  Tortoli.    The  i»lanted.    The  cork.  oak.  pine,  el.c^t 

gulf  of  Cnirliari  cuts  a  wide  semicircular  oi>en-  other  trees  clothe  the  ^lol^es  nf  the  m 

ing  on  tlie  S.  between  Cai>es  Carbonaro  and  alnu^t  to  their  sunm)it>.    There  are 

Spartivento,  beyond  which  are  Cai>e  Teulada  exported  about  CO.OCK)  skins  if  hi.ri  s  i 

and  the  bay  of  Teulada  or  of  Isola  R*>sa.    On  bits,  5.000  of  foxes,  and  2.0<:m>  <.f  mart..i 

the  W.  bhore,  going  northward,  are  the  l>ay  of  moufllon.  an  animal  of  the  shc-ei»  kii:« 

Palma;  the  bay  of  Oristano,  at  whose  entrance  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  i*l 

are  the  promontories  La  Fra>ca  on  the  S.  and  quents  the  highest  and  rao*t  stilnde^ 

San  Marco  on  the  X. ;   Capes  Mannu,  Malar-  An  enormous  quantity  of  chees*,-  i-  mi 

gia,  Cacrifl.  Argentaro,  Xejrretto.  and  F:dcone.  sheep's  and  gi>ats'  miik.    The  ci>i>ts  at 

East  <if  this  last  j»oint  the  X.  coa>t,  after  form-  tunny,  anchovies,  jdlchard*.  iVc. ;  but 

ing  the  gulf  of  Sassiri,  makes  a  semicircular  eries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  ff*  forei 

sweep  to  Punta  la  Testa  or  Longo-Sardo,  the  The  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  ' 

northernmost  pt»int  of  Sardinia.    The  principal  grounds;  the  >umn!er  heat  i>  m^t  >o  o 

smiJl  islands  lying  otf  the  coast  are  the  group  ering  as  on  the  continent,  and  winTi-r 

of  Magdalena.  among  which  is  Caprera,  near  parativcly  mild,  there  lein;:  little  >noi 

the  E.  m<iuth  of  the  Boi-che  di  Bonifacio;  the  on  the  higher  mountains.      The  loi 

island   of  Tavolara,  S.  E.  of  Cai»e  Figueri;  which  are  mostly  marshy,  .nre  subject 

Aguillaiitm,  S,  vf  CajH?  Monte  S.mto;  Seri)en-  autumn  to  deadly  malaria,  here  wallet 

tara  and  Ct»stelaz7o.  near  CaiK?  Carl Kmaro;  San  }krie. — Sardinia  was  anciently  reckoi 

Antioco  and  San  Pietro,  W.  and  X.  W.  of  the  of  the  granaries  t»f  Rome :  but  it«»  pr 

bay  of  Palma;  Mai  di  Ventre.  opjKwite  CajHJ  has  been  serituisly  checked  by  a  lonj 

Mannu ;  and  Asinanu  X.  of CajK*  Falcone. — More  of  nii>govemment.     It   was  not    uni 

than  t  of  the  surface  is  ocnipied  by  mountains,  that  feudal  tenure  and  feudal  juri^^lioti' 

The  main  chain,  which  runs  X.  and  S.  across  entirely  abMlished,  and  agriculture  is  rti 

the  inland,  a<  well  a>  its  otlsh(K»ts,  belongs  chief-  ward.     Manufacturt-s  are  alsi>  in  their 

ly  to  tlie  paheoziiic  formati«iii;  the  N.  range.  Beside  the  royal  manufactories  of  cun; 

cal]e<l  Mount  Limb: ira.  is  niixtly  granitic ;  while  sidt.  and  tob.icco  (the  last  two  being 

the  hills  extending  through  the  centre  from  monojmlit  s).  theri*  are  a  few  others 

Porto  Ti»rrei  to  Ciigliari  are  of  tertiary  calciu-e-  ton,  wo<»llen.  and  silk  piM>ds.  and  s»>mi 

ous  formation.    In  many  parts  of  the  island,  [»ottery  and  glass  works.    In  1852  tli 
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ports  anKxmted  to  $2,069,190,  most  of  diseolntion  of  the  Garlovingitn  empire.  They 
foond  their  way  to  the  Sardinian  states  were  finaUy  expelled  in  1022  bv  the  Pisans  and 
'  continent.  The  chief  items  were  as  fol-  Genoese,  who  disputed  its  possession  with  each 
wheat,  $C»44.800 :  wines,  $286,700;  coral,  other  for  about  150  rears,  until  the  emperor 
>^ji :  raw  hide^  $149,490;  tnnnj,  $136,-  Frederic  Barbarossa,  siding  with  the  Genoese, 
*hee^.  $106,095.  The  imports,  which  established  their  vassal  Sarisone  as  king  of 
ced  uf  cotton  goods,  silk,  fine  linen,  dmgs,  Sardinia,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  at 
ie*.  &c^  amounted  to  $1,870,370,  of  Pavia,  Aug.  5, 1164;  but  in  the  following  year 
$'>49.335  came  from  France  and  $72,000  the  emperor,  changing  his  mind,  granted  the 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  res-  island  to  the  Pisans.  The  contest  went  on 
wned  in  the  inland  was  937. — Sardinia  again  until  in  1175,  Frederic,  in  the  capacity 
inuerly  divided  into  2  admini^rative  di-  of  umpire,  divided  the  island  about  equally  be- 
3w  Cdfliari  and  Sassari,  and  11  provinces,  tween  the  two  rival  republics.  In  1238  the 
id^  into  districts  and  communes.  Its  emperor  Frederic  II.  made  his  natural  son 
tt  divisions,  under  the  organization  of  Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  by  marrying  him  with 
iurJom  of  Italy,  are  2  provinces  and  9  Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  the  two  divisions,  styled 
Lis^ements.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  the  judicatures  of  Torn  and  Galluri.  Finally, 
STtrnerally  holds  office  for  3'  years.  It  in  1297,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  gave  the  investi- 
parliament,  called  the  »t<tmenti^  consist-  ture  of  Sardinia  to  King  James  U.  of  Aragon, 
Z  chambers,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  mill-  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  tribute  and 
ind  the  royal,  which  are  convoked  at  the  become  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  James  over- 
pleasure,  and  have  consequently  very  came  the  Pisans,  who  had  till  now  maintained 
inf!ience.  The  supreme  council  of  Sar-  their  ground,  and  became  sole  and  uncontested 
wi.ich  is  composed  of  a  president  and  6  master  in  1326.  For  4  centuries  the  island  re- 
trial counciUors.  has  its  seat  at  Turin  and  mained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  By 
>nrr«>l  over  the  alfairs  of  the  island,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  surrendered 
c-jmmune  has  also  its  councfl  and  a  nn-  to  the  emperor  Charles  VL  of  Grermany.  who 
»r  mayor.  Justice  is  administered  by  po-  in  1720  gave  it,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  to  Duke 
»3rts  and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction,  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy ;  this  prince  then 
wiiich  are  the  **  roval  audience'*  and  the  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  and  it  is 
or  court,  under  a  regent,  whose  powers  still  in  posses>ion  of  his  descendants. 
»xt  to  those  of  the  governor.  The  Roman  SARDINIAN  STATES  (It.  Stati  Sardi),  or 
lie  is  the  only  religion.  There  are  8  the  Kingdom  of  Sabdixia  (It.  Ff(fno  Sanh),  a 
ishoprics  (CagUari,  SassarL  and  Oristano)  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly 
bishoprics.  Public  education  has  of  late  consisting  of  two  separate  divisions,  the  island 
been  considerably  improved.  Every  vil-  of  Sardinia  and  the  continental  possessions 
JT  commune  has  a  primary  free  school,  (St^iti  di  Terra  Fermd).  The  latter  included 
ich  province  its  normal  school,  beside  two  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
iiry  schools  at  Cagliari  and Sas^ari,  which  now  annexed  to  France;  the  principality  of 
.<*>  the  seats  of  universities :  the  number  Piedmont,  with  the  marquisates  of  Balnzzo  and 
[.i*  in  these  establishments  is  estimated  Montferrat  and  the  western  part  of  what  was 
>:t  9,C»00.  The  public  revenue  in  1855  once  Uie  duchy  of  Milan:  and  the  duchy  or 
eckoned  at  about  $819,050,  nearly  half  of  republic  of  Genoa.  Tlioy  thus  comprised  the 
I  was  derived  from  the  custom  house,  whole  W.  part  of  X.  Italy,  and  were  bounded 
>>!)  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  N.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva,  and  by 
W  from  that  of  salt. — The  island  was  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
L4iiy  s«:uled  by  the  Phrcnicians  and  Etrus*  by  which  they  were  divided  from  the  cantons 
isj-i  afterward  by  the  Greeks,  who  founded  of  Vaud  and  Valais ;  E.  by  an  ofishoot  of  the 
il  towns  here  in  512  B.  0.  It  feU  into  same  mountains,  separating  them  from  the 
kAnds  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  238  canton  of  Tessino.  by  Lake  Maggiore  and  the 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  under  river  Ticino,  which  formed  their  frontier  to- 
1  it  peached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  ward  Lombardy.  then  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
.»  wrested  from  the  western  Roman  em-  Po,  continuing  that  frontier,  and  finally  by  the 
^•T  tiie  Vandals,  who  in  the  5th  century  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena;  S.  by  the 
lere^i  the  X.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extended  Mediterranean  (gulf  of  GrenoaK  and  W.  by  the 
p->wer  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Medi-  Var,  the  Cottian  Alps  and  their  ramifications, 
a^an.  On  the  destruction  of  their  king-  and  the  IsCre,  the  Guiers,  and  the  Rh6ne.  sep- 
bjr  Beiisarius  in  the  6th  century.  Sardinia  arating  them  from  France.  This  last  frontier 
ae  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  dominions;  line  Il&s  been  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Turin 
iie  emperors  of  Constantinople,  being  un-  (1860),  so  that  Savoy  and  Nice  being  ceded  to 
V>  protect  this  distant  colony,  recalled  France,  the  main  Alpine  range,  under  its  vari- 
tro^^p*.  and  it  was  offered  as  a  prey  to  the  ous  appellations  of  Grdan.  CJottian,  and  Mari- 
lyn of  the  Arabian  chieis,  who  in  the  7th  time  JUps.  now  forms  the  W.  border  of  N.  Italy. 
'Tx  -nMoed  Africa,  and  tried  to  oontjuer  Through  the  Alpine  passes  there  are  some  mag- 
014.  *  ^t  were  unaMe  to  secure  more  than  nificent  roads,  such  as  those  of  the  Simplon.  the 
d^ftricts  along  the  coast  until  after  the  Great  and  the  little  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Ge- 
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ndvre,  Mont  Cenis,  &c.,  coonecting  Italy  with 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  main  chain,  in 
its  vast  windings  encircles  that  fertile  and 
magnificent  plain  which  stretches  toward  the 
Adriatic  and  is  drained  bv  the  Po.  Among 
the  tributaries  of  the  Po  are,  on  the  left, 
the  Doria  Kiparia,  Doria  Bultea,  Sesia,  and 
Tioino,  the  lust  flowing  from  Lake  Magg^ore ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Tunaro,  Scrivia,  and 
Trebia,  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  described 
under  other  heails.  (See  Genoa,  Nice,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia,  Savoy,  6:c.)  The  whole  king- 
dom, prior  to  the  annexation  of  central  and 
8.  Italy  and  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprised  14  admmistrative  divit^ions, 
the  area  and  population  of  which  in  1857  were 
as  follows : 


AdministimtiTe  dirUioiML 


AifS 
in  aq.  m. 


Tarln 

Genoa 

Bavona 

Nice 

Coni,  or  Ciinco 

Alessandria 

Norara 

Irrra 

VercolU    

Chaznbi'ry 

Annecy 

Cagliari..  ) 

Nuoro  ...  visland  of  Sardinia. 

Baseari . . .  ) 


2.249 
1,250 
1.019 
1.750 
2,712 
1,R17 
2,18^ 
1.795 
1,1S5 
2.r)15 
1.762 


PopalaUoo. 


680.S68 
570,483 
244,949 
256,608 
61S,sl8 
49S,946 
4S0,.S86 
257,607 
401,578 
81H,$91 
267.943 
29«V2i» 
12^,914 
157,135 


ToUl 
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The  population  in  lR3ft  was  4,r)50,n68,  of  wliich 
the  Stiiti  di  Terra  Ferma  contained  4,12r),735 
and  Sardinia  524,023.  In  1848  the  former 
had  4,368,1>75  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  547,- 
112;  total,  4,910,087.— Until  1848  the  gowrn- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  on  Marcli  4  of  tliat  year  Charles  Albert 
granted  a  constitution,  styled  the  Btatuto  /on- 
(htmentah  del  retjuo^  and  the  king  has  since 
reigned  with  the  as.sistanoe  of  two  repro>k'nta- 
tive  houses,  a  .senate  consisting  of  life  members 
and  a  chamber  of  elective  deputies.  The  cabi- 
net or  «'ounoil  of  ministers  is  conipose<l  of  tlie 
mini.sters  «>f  finance,  foreign  alVairs,  the  interior, 
justice  and  jmblic  worship,  jiublic  instruction, 
war  and  tlie  navy,  j)nblic  works,  and  general 
control,  e.ich  of  whom  is  assisted  by  secretaries 
.nnd  directors.  The  minister  of  finance  is  ]»res- 
ident  of  tlie  council.  The  higher  administra- 
tion is  conipK-ted  by  the  council  of  .state  and 
the  retjifi'i  <'am*ra  fh*  ronti  or  superior  audit 
court.  Tlie  adinini.strative  powers,  under  the 
council  of  mini^te^s,  are  intrusted  to  an  inUn- 
tft'tifr  tjcitfrnle  for  each  di\ision.  an  iuteiulcnte 
for  earh  pniviiico.  and  a  aiwJaro  for  ea«'h  town 
i\T  t'omminu*.  i-arli  of  theiu  being  assisted  by  a 
cotinril.  Justire  is  administered  ac«'ording  to 
the  ( WiV*'  //<•/  ntjuo  Sunlo,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  a**  the  C(yiit'  Xoji^tlt'nji.  Beside  a  high 
court  of  cassation  at  Turin,  there  were  7  courts 
of  appeal,  at  Turin,  ('liainW*ry.  (^asale,  (Jenoa, 
Nice,  rajrliari,  and  S.'i.ssnri;  a  tribunal  of  origi- 
nal juri*itlirt  ion  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov- 


ince or  intendeneia;  and  jnstices  of  pcoee  ii 
each  of  the  mandamenti.  There  are  also  trifao- 
nals  of  commerce  in  several  of  the  moet  impor* 
tant  towns,  and  an  admiralty  conrt  at  Turia. 
— Public  instruction  is  the  object  of  special  tf- 
tention.  Four  universities,  attended  bj  abott 
1,300  scholars,  exist  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Cagiitfi 
and  Sassari,  the  first  in  rank  being  that  of  Ta- 
rin,  which  has  8  chairs  of  theology,  14  of  lav, 
14  of  medicine,  12  of  humanities,  and  14  of  aal- 
nral  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Tliey  are 
under  the  control  of  a  high  board  of  adminis- 
tration. Clas.sical  education  is  given  in  1 1$  col- 
leges, 6  of  which  are  styled  national.  36  ntval, 
9  episcopal,  and  C5  public ;  to  which  nu»t  It 
added  technical  schools  and  seminaries  for  tbe- 
ological  studies,  there  being  one  of  thv  latter 
in  every  diocese.  Primary  instnictit>n  has  l>«eD 
improving  of  late,  and  is  liberallv  support*.^  bj 
the  communes  and  the  public.  )lie  iimubrr  ii 
public  schools  in  1857  was  6,072  for  boys  ini 
3,246  for  girls;  the  former  were  attendrd  ia 
winter  by  244,649,  and  in  summer  by  1 44.519 
pupils ;  the  latter  by  150,225  during  the  aM 
and  88,086  during  the  hot  weather.  Then 
were  429  private  schools  for  boys  and  85i^  fur 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,2o0  for 
the  former  and  of  10,500  for  the  latter.  The 
expenditure  for  the  pubhc  schools  amounted 
to  $746,415,  of  which  $477,125  was  for  the 
male  and  $269,290  for  the  female  department; 
of  this  the  communes  paid  $579,290.  the  l«l- 
ance  being  furnished  by  endowments  ($96.730'i, 
private  donations  ($36,190),  and  the  rtJta 
($34,205).  C)f  the  teachers,  3,055  were  ecdc- 
siastics  and  8,917  laymen.  In  1848.  out  of  a 
population  of  4,916,087,  there  were  75I.SM 
males  and  328,535  females  able  to  read  and 
write,  while  195,5(H  males  and  280.899  femaies 
were  able  to  read  only.  The  island  of  Sardinia 
was  far  below  this  average,  there  being  oat  of 
547,1 12  inhabitants  only  68,484  males  and  4.238 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  and  2,928  main 
and  3,082  females  able  to  read  only.  Tl'itliin 
the  last  12  years  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  resi)ect. — The  ri'ligion  of  tb« 
state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  toleratioii 
and  eouality  of  civil  and  political  righta  are  ei* 
tended  to  every  other  |>ersuasion.  There  are 
about  2H,00<)  ^VaIdenses,  who  inhabit  *^me  val- 
leys of  W.  Piedmont,  amid  the  Maritime  Alps; 
they  have  15  parishes  and  a  college,  iha 
Jews,  whose  number,  though  estimated  moch 
higher  by  some  travellers,  docs  not  probaMy 
exceinl  10,(K)0,  are  ."icattered  over  the  wbt>ie 
country ;  they  have  20  synagogues.  The  Rt> 
man  Catholic  establishment  consisti-d  of  7  an  h- 
bisln»prics  (Turin,  Chainb6ry,  (lenoa,  Vemiil 
Cagliari.  Ori.stano,  and  Sassari).  85  bUbi>Tiric\ 
and  4,253  parishes.  Monastic  orders,  witn  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  actually  emplovrd  in 
"])reaching,  teaching,  or  tending  the  sick," 
were  suppressed  by  law.  May  28,  1855.  Pre- 
vious to  that  measure,  there  were  71  of  thi4C 
orders,  fonning6()4  communities,  137  of  which 
Mere  of  importance.    Amoug  these,  t^O  coih 
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br  monks  had  781  iomates,  and  57  for 
06S;  the  mendficantsamoQiited  to  2,806; 
i^lTS.  Tlie  landed  property  of  the  clergj- 

eontinent  onlj  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
I,  and  thwr  jemj  income  from  all  kinds 
lertj  at  $8,255,150.  The  net  jearlj  in- 
f  the  snppreased  communities  of  monks 
IBS  was  $872,490.^In  1858  the  armj 
scd  53,830  men,  thos  distributed:  20 
r  regiments,  28,000;  sharpshooters  or 
lirri,  11  battalions,  6,600;  corps  of  engi- 
irtHlerj,  dsc.,  12,235 ;  eaceiatori  (irregu- 
"80;  earalry,  9  regiments,  5,715.  The 
I  1860  was  constituted  as  follows:  stafE^ 
6  regiments  of  infimtrjr,  122,723;  27 
»iks  of  henaglieri^  16,028;  17  regiments 
ilrx,  12,504;  8  of  artillery,  16,004;  2 
>er»  and  engineers,  5,570  ;  carabineers, 
other  troops,  18,497;  total,  183,081. 
nmy  is  raised  by  conscription  on  the 
Qt  and  voluntary  enlistment  in  Sar- 
Each  soldier  must  perform  8  years*  ac- 
rrice  in  the  army,  at  the  expiration  of 
be  is  henceforth  exempt,  provided  he 
:eived  no  leave  of  absence  during  that 
;  or  he  has  to  serve  actively  for  5  years 
provincial  battalions,  and  6  years  more 
lerrice.  The  annual  demand  for  soldiers 
rmerly  estimated  at  10,000,  but  this  is 
T  below  the  mark.  In  1858  the  fleet 
ted  to  40  ships,  carrying  900  guns,  viz. : 
1^  and  4  steam  frigates,  with  60  guns 
corvettes.  3  briga,  1  schooner,  10  steam- 
^  manned  by  nearly  3,000  sdlors,  under 
oers,  among  whom  were  1  admiral,  2 
hnfrala,  7  captains,  and  7  post-captains, 
affidrs  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
nder.  two  boards  of  officers,  and  a  coun- 
dmiralty.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
oa  is  not  satisfactory.  The  public  debt 
r  WAS  about  $19,360,000,  and  in  1856 
H,600,  most  of  it  bearing  5  per  cent,  in- 

Kevly  $30,000,000  was  added  to  it  by 
mpaign  of  1859.  In  that  year,  accord- 
the  statement  of  Count  Cavour,  the  an- 
)d  revenue  was  $27,905,850,  and  the  ex- 
ire  $28,847,475,  showing  a  deficit  of 
15.  Nearly  }  of  the  revenue  ($6,495,- 
ras    required  for  the    payment  of  in- 

Tlie  army  and  navy  took  $7,841,382, 
works  $2,793,980,  and  public  instruc- 
:35,510.  The  revenue  is  for  the  most 
riTed  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  cus- 
Kotwithstanding  the  annual  deficit  and 
ing  public  debt,  the  credit  of  the  king- 
as  remained  unimpaired. — Agriculture, 
rh  flourishing  in  some  places,  requires 
improvements,  and  manufactures  have 
en  much  neglected.  Those  of  silk  how- 
ire  prosperous.  The  following  table 
the  growth  of  foreign  commerce  from 
>  1858,  distinguishinj?  the  *^  general  com- 
"  or  totaX  import  and  export  trade,  from 
tpecial  commerce,"  or  that  in  domestic 
ts  and  articles  for  domestic  consumption 
The  oflicial  values  are  given : 

VOL.  XIT. — 23 


o 


186i. 
1908. 
1854. 

18S6. 
1856. 
1897. 
1888. 


|tt.888.6« 

M.064,875 
6a,957,160 
e8»7Sl,190 
14.755^70 
8Q,1HT10 
80,932,120 


flOv408,61A 
42,840,290 
41,«n,890 
47,08t0f5 
6Mn,925 
57,965,065 
61.486^69 
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1859. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1357. 
1853. 


181,979.480 
86,089:265 
88,956.925 
89,n6,170 
46.993,700 
47,838,478 
49,46«L588 


117,151,845 
18.187,000 
91,044.400 
95326J880 
99,974.945 
97,190^09 
813S6.6M 


The  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk,  the  im- 
ports of  which  in  1856  amounted  to  $8,690,795, 
the  exports  to  $14,601,140.  Among  the  other 
imports  were :  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured, 
$8,400,000 ;  coffee,  sugar,  and  colonial  produce, 
$6,000,000 ;  wheat,  maize,  rice,  ^.,  $5,000,000; 
wool,  $4,075,000.  Among  the  exports  were : 
wine  and  brandies,  $2,765,000 ;  wheat,  miuze, 
rice.  &c.,  $2,460,000.  The  countries  most  in- 
terested in  this  trade  were,  in  order,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  merchant  marine  in  1857 
comprised  2,934  veasela,  measuring  197,924 
tons,  and  manned  by  33,370  sailors.  The  in- 
land commerce  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  recent  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.  In  Jan.  1859,  there  were  570  miles  of 
railway  in  operation ;  the  most  important  were 
those  placing  Turin  in  direct  communication 
with  Genoa,  the  Hcino,  and  Goni,  and  those 
between  Alessandria  and  Arena,  and  Gulozand 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. — ^The  origin  of  this  king- 
dom dates  from  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt,  and  brought 
about  the  quadruple  alliance,  Aug.  2,  1718. 
(See  Savoy.)  Victor  Amadous  II.  of  Savoy, 
under  the  compulsion  of  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  exchanged  Sicily  for  Sardinia  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  Aug.  24,  1720,  and  henceforUi 
styled  himself  king  of  Su'dinia.  In  1730  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Gharles  Emanuel 
III.,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  pension 
of  400,000  francs.  Before  the  expiration  of 
one  year  he  tried  to  resume  his  authority,  but 
the  attempt  failed,  and  he  was  arrested,  and 
died  a  prisoner  in  1732.  Gharles  Enumuel  m. 
(1730-73),  a  still  more  skilful  ruler  than  his 
father,  took  advantage  of  the  contests  that 
were  raging  between  the  great  European  pow- 
ers to  enlarge  his  possessions.  An  ally  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish 
succession,  ho  received  on  the  peace  of  Vienna 
(1738)  the  territories  of  Tortona  and  Novara. 
During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  ho 
sided  with  Maria  Theresa;  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Ghapelle  (1748)  gave  him  the  county  of 
Anghiera  with  the  territories  of  Vigevano  and 
Pavia.  Meanwhile  his  states  prospered  under 
his  administration;  the  burden  of  taxes  which 
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the  maintenance  of  a  large  armj  had  rendered  the  regent,  and  appointed  Count  Salic 

necessary  was  alleviated,  and  a  code  of  laws,  Torre  to  the  command  of  the  troops 

styled  the  Corpm  Carolinum,  was  published  in  maincd  loyal.    Prince  Charles  ^Vlbcrt 

1770.    His  son,  Victor  Amadous  III.  (1778-  other  hand,  after  appointing  (March  2 

'96),  rcignod  peacefully  until  the  French  revo-  Rosa  minister  of  war,  escaped  to  the  ^ 

lution  broke  out,  when,  having  adhered  to  the  army,  which  was  marching  under  Bubni 

European  coalition,  and  declined  receiving  the  Piedmont,  and  resigned  the  regency.  Sai 

French  ambassador,  he  became  involved  in  a  was  defeated,  April  9,  near  Rieti ;  the  A 

war  with  the  new  republic.  Nice  was  taken  and  entered  Turin,  April  18,  and  Charles  F 

Piedmont  invaded  in  1792 ;  but  being  support-  restored  to  his  authority.    The  elder  bi 

ed  by  subsidies  from  England  and  the  pope,  ho  the  house  of  Savoy  becoming  extind 

resolved  to  hold  his  CTound,  and  act  in  concert  person,  April  27,  1831,  Charles  Albert 

with  Austria.    He  lost  the  battle  of  Loano,  longed  to  the  younger  branch,  that  of  C: 

Nov.  23,  1795,  was  overpowered  by  Bonaparte  and  whose  claims  to  the  crown    La 

in  179G,  and  after  a  fortnight^s  campaign,  dur-  formally  acknowledged   by  the  cung 

ing  whicli  his  troops  were  defeated  at  Millesi-  Vienna,  ascended  the  throne.     After  k 

mo  (April  13  and  14)  and  Mondovi  (April  21),  for  several  years  in  the  footsteps  of  hi 

was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  June  8,  cessors,  he  yielded  to  his  former  prepoa 

which  took  from  him  Savoy  and  the  county  of  in  1848  granted  the  statvto  fondajnenU 

Nice.    Five  months  later  ho  died,  and  was  sue-  sented  himself  as  the  champion  of  It: 

ceeded  by  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who,  engaged  in  a  war  against  Austria,  I 

despite  repeated  assurances  of  his  friendship  to  compelled  to  a  trace,  and  after  rcsun 

the  French  republic,  was  suspected  of  hostile  de-  war,  was  fmally  defeated  at   Novara, 

•igns,  deprived  by  Gen.  Joubert  (Deo.  9,  1798)  23,  1849.    (See  Charles  Albeet.)    T 

of  all  his  continental  possessions,  and  forced  evening  he  disappeared,  leaving  the 

to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.    Piedmont  ment  to  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  i 

was  formally  annexed  to  France,  Sept.  11, 1802,  fought   bravely  during    the   whole  d 

and  until  1814  the  continental  pussessions  ot  began  his  reign  by  signing  an  ormist 

the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  remained  a  part  of  the  the  conquerors  and  sending  troops  U 

French  empire.    Meanwhile  Charles  Emanuel  Genoa,  which  was  on  the  i)oint  of  prot 

had  abdicated  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  itself  a  republic.     Peace  with   Aust 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Victor  Eman-  signed  Aug.  6,  1849,  the  new  king  gi 

nel  I.   (1802-^21),  who,  after  an  insignificant  all  his  claims  to  Lombardy  and  consei 

reign  of  12  years  in  the  island,  was  restored  to  pay  on  imdcmnity  of  75,000,000  fraa 

his  continental  possessions  on  the  fall  of  Napo-  adhered  however  to  a  liberal  policy,  i 

leon.     He  reentered  Turin  May  20,  1814.     The  his  oath  to  the  statuto  fondamtntale^  t 

first  peace  of  Paris  had  left  to  France  a  small  rounded  himself  with  the  most  ai>i>rov4 

Sart  of  Savoy;  but  this  was  reannexed  to  Sar-  bersof  the  constitutional  party,  l)'Azei 

inia  by  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  while  the  vour,  and  La  Marmora.    He  aimed  at  i 

congress  of  Vienna  added  to  this  kingdom  the  ening  his  government  by  a  svirtom  of 

territory  of  the  former  republic  of  Genoa  (Dec.  reform  in  the  internal  administration, 

1814).    Absolutism  was  reinstated  with  Victor  storing  Sardinia  to  that  rank  among  tl 

Emanuel.  The  burden  of  taxation  soon  fostered  pcan  powers  which  nhe  had  lost  by 

discontent;  and  secret  societies,  especially  those  reverses.    Improvements  took  place  ii 

of  the  carbonari^  found  numerous  adherents  branchesof  government;  industry  was; 

in  the  army  and  among  the  nobles.  Prince  and  commercial  treaties  M*ere  conclud 

Charles  Albert  himself  being  one  of  their  num-  foreign  nations.    Abroad,  espeeially  h] 

ber.    In  Feb.   1821,  a  military  insurrection,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  Crin 

headed  by  Counts  Palma,  Lisio,  and  Santa  Rosa,  (1855),  Sardinia  acquired  even  more  t 

broke  out  simultaneously  in  Alessandria,  Asti,  former  political  importance;  and  when, 

Pinerolo,  and  several  other  places.    The  insur-  she  was  attacked  by  Austria,  she  not  on 

gents  had  for  their  motto :  **  War  against  Aus-  France  by  her  side,  but  was  supported 

trial  Hurrah  for  the  constitution!"  Santa  Rosa,  lie  opinion  generally,  and  even  by  foi 

who  had  carried  nearly  the  whole  army  with  publicans  like  Garibaldi,  as  the  chan 

him,  entered    Turin,   roused    its  inhabitants,  Italian   independence.    In  a  short  c 

and  demanded  of  the  king  a  liberal  const itu-  Lombardy  was  conquered.    Tlie  proli 

Uon.    Victor  Emanuel,  unwilling  to  confront  of  Villafronca  and  the  peace  of  Zuri< 

Austria  or  to  betray  his  own  subjects,  resigned  10, 1859),  succeeding  the  victories  of 

in   behalf  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  who  and  Solferino,  however,  left  many  t^ue 

was  then  at  Modena,  and  in  his  absence  an-  importance  undecided.   (See  Italy.)  } 

pointed  Charles  Albert  regent,  who  solemnly  III.,  at  least  ostensibly,  favored  the  f< 

proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  established  a  of  an  Italian  fe<leration,  while  Sardin 

provisional    government.    Meanwhile    Russia  at  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  f 

and  Austria  were  arming  to  oppose  the  rev-  into  a  single  kingdom.     Assisted  by  1 

olntion.    King   Charles    Felix,   still    in    Mo-  and  the  people,  who  in  various  jtarta 

dena,  protested  against  what  had  been  done  by  rose  in  his  favor,  Victor  Emanuel  < 
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'  purmed  this  purpose.  Ooimt  Oavoiir,  proWnoea,  and  trappreasing  the  insnireotioiuuT' 
oo  the  preliminariea  of  Yillafiranoa  had  warfiure  here  and  there  carried  on  in  the  Nei^ 
ned,  resomed,  Jan.  20, 1860,  the  mmistrj  politan  provinces  by  sqoads  of  the  disbanded 
ireign  affairs  and  the  premiership  of  a  army  of  Francis  II.  and  other  marauding  ganga. 
cabinet.  Parma  and  Modena  were  at  Oonnt  Cavour  died  in  June,  1861,  and  waa  sno- 
annexed.  In  March  the  people  of  Tns-  ceeded  by  Baron  RicasolL 
and  the  <^^»"i]Un  provinces  of  the  Papal  8ARDIS,  or  Babdbs,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
»  were  called  to  decide  by  vote  whether  Minor,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  sitn- 
woald  be  annexed  to  the  constitutional  ated  in  a  fertUe  plain  between  Monnt  Tmolna 
irchy  of  Victor  Emannel  II.  or  form  a  on  the  S.  and  the  river  Hermns  on  the  N.,  and 
rate '  kingdom.  An  'overwhelming  ma-  near  the  Pactolas.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  mina, 
y  was  given  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  Turkish 
itle  of  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  changed  village  of  Sart.  The  walla  of  the  acropolis  are 
lat  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  Soon  afterward  still  standing  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
ty  and  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been  which  are  tiie  remains  of  a  large  and  onee 
i  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  March  magnificent  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
anctioned  the  transfer  by  a  nearly  unani-  dedicated  to  Gybele.  Among  the  other  mina 
•  Tote,  and  were  takenpo^session  of  by  the  are  those  of  two  Christian  churches,  a  theatre, 
sates  of  Napoleon  III.  An  insurrection  and  a  stadium.  It  is  coi^ectured  that  Sardia 
Qg  broken  out  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  who  was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Hyde.  He- 
resigned  his  rank  as  a  general  and  his  seat  rodotus  relates  that  the  acropolis  was  fortified 
deputy,  assembled  volunteers  in  and  around  by  Meles,  the  king  who  preceded  Oandudee. 
>a  and  made  preparations  to  assist  the  in-  In  the  reign  of  Ardys  (686-687  B.  0.)  the  dtj 
ents ;  and  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  remon-  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were 
ices  from  several  European  governments,  unable  to  carry  the  acropolis.  Upon  the  over- 
led  to  interfere.  (See  Sicilies,  The  Two.)  throw  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  Sardis  became 
inia  meanwhile  prepared  for  every  emer-  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  western 
y ;  an  army,  under  La  Marmora,  had  been  Asia.  On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  the  catfy 
vned  along  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  to  pre-  except  the  citadel,  was  taken  by  them  with  t£e 
any  attack  from  the  Austrians;  another  of  assistance  of  an  Athenian  force  and  burned; 
M)  troops,  under  Oialdini,  kept  the  frontier  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  indignation  of  Xerxea 
tie  Emilia  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Apen-  at  its  destruction  determined  him  to  wage  war 
i;  and  a  third  of  30,000,  under  Fanti,  was  against  Athens.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander 
entrated  at  Arezzo,  overlooking  the  val-  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicna 
4  the  Tiber.  On  Sept.  11,  Garibaldi  hav-  (834),  and  upon  his  deatii  came  into  the  handa 
entered  Naples,  Cialdini  and  Fanti  were  of  Antigonns.  It  soon  after  became  a  Syrian, 
ordered  to  move  forward.  The  latter  and  subsequently  a  Roman  possession,  and  in 
hed  toward  Perugia,  which  he  entered  on  the  time  of  Tiberius  was  reduced  to  a  heiq>  of 
Sth,  while  the  former,  after  taking  posses-  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  again  rebuilt.  In 
of  Urbino,  advanced  toward  Ancona,  rout-  the  book  of  Revelation  Sardis  is  addressed  as 
le  papai  troops  under  Lamorici^re  at  Cas-  one  of  the  7  churches  of  Asia,  and  it  continued 
tardo,  made  4,000  prisoners  at  Loretto,  to  be  a  wealthy  city  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine 
^ed  Ancona,  where  Lamoricidro  had  taken  empire.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
re,  and  for^  the  general  to  surrender.  11th  century,  and  in  the  14th  it  wasalmoafeam- 
ittldi  authorized  the  prodictator  PaUavi-  tirely  destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  * 
whom  he  had  appointed,  to  issue  a  pie-  SAREE,  or  Sahi,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
te  summoning  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  situated  in  lat  86^ 
K!ide  upon  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  80'  N.,  long.  53**  10'  £.,  18  m.  from  tliQ  S.  shore 
ilj.  The  vote  was  taken  Oct.  21,  and  out  of  the  Caspian  sea;  pop.  about  85,000.  It  is 
430,000  voters,  1,310,000  declared  for  an-  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  and  ditdi, 
tlon.  During  this  time  Fanti  and  Cialdini  has  dirty  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many 
marched  their  troops  into  the  Abruzzi,  and  houses  of  burnt  brick  neaUy  tiled,  several 
9r  Emanuel  had  slowly  advanced  toward  mosques  and  Parsee  temples,  a  remarkable 
e&  On  the  26th  he  met  Oaribaldi  at  brick  tower  100  feet  high  with  a  coni^  rool^ 
o,  and  entered  Naples  Nov.  7,  in  com-  public  baths,  and  6  colleges.  Some  trade  is 
with  the  **  liberator,"  amid  popular  ap-  carried  on,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  with 
Ml  Umbria  and  the  inarch  of  Ancona  had  Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of  Persia, 
voted  for  annexation;  and  Victor  Emannel  SARGENT.  I.  Luoius  Makuts,  an  Ameri- 
1  himself  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  num-  can  author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  25, 
ig  22,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  after  the  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college, 
»der  of  Oaeta,  which  waa  for  some  time  and  afterward  studied  law  under  Samuel  Dex- 
nately  defended  by  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  ter,  but  has  never  practised  the  professicm.  In 
ding  the  whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception  1818  he  publishea  '^  Hubert  and  Ellen,  with 
le  territory  of  Rome  and  the  province  of  other  Poems."  He  became  warmly  interested 
oe.  An  the  exertions  of  his  government  in  the  temperance  movement,  in  behalf  of  whioh 
iow  directed  toward  organizing  the  new  he  haa  written  3  volumee  of  **  Temperanod 
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Tales."    He  communicated  a  series  of  satirieal  the  iragedj  of  ^'  Yelasoo"*  (1B87X  ^Kitii 
and  antiquarian  skctclies,  entitled  "Dealings  in  Boston ;"  Ohange  makes  Change,*"  a  oomedj, 
with  the  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  SchooT'  first  played  in  New  York;  and  '*  The  Pm«- 
(since  republished  in  a  volume),  to  the  *^  Boston  ess,"  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Nonna. 
Transcript,"  to  which  he  is  still  a  contributor.  He  also  began  and  edited  for  some  time  tW 
U.  John  Osborne,  an  American  journalist  and  "  Modem  Standard  Drama."  Beside  two  storxi 
lawyer,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  born  in  for  the  young  entitled**  Wealth  and  Worth'^  sad 
Qlouoester,  Mass.,  in  1810.    He  was  graduated  **  What's  to  be  Done?"  and  other  works  of  sa 
at  Harvard  college  in  1830,  studied  law  in  Bos-  unambitious  character,  he  has  written  fives  of 
ton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  Franklin,  Campbell.  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gnj, 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  **  Atlas"  as  Hood,  and  Rogers,  pt^fixed  to  editions  of  tbor 
a  political  writer.    He  was  elected  to  the  lower  writings ;  a  *"  Life  of  Henry  Clay"  (1  t^O),  sfttr* 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1885  ward  edited  with  additions  by  Horace  Greelej: 
and  1836,  and  in  1887  became  associate  editor  **  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems"  (Boftoa 
of  tlie  New  York  **  Courier  and  Enquirer."  1847);  "Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Lani" 
Withdrawing  from  journalism  after  the  election  (1857) ;  and  a  volume  of  "  Original  Dialogucf* 
of  President  Harrison,  ho  practised  law  in  New  for  schools  and  families  (New  1  ork,  1860>.    Hi 
York  until  1848,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  has  also  contributed  largely  to  magaziDcf^  lod 
"  Battery,"  a  campaign  paper  at  Washington  cs-  published  several  unacknowledged  noveliL 
tablished  to  support  the  cidms  of  Gen.  Taylor        SARMATIA,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dim 
to  the  presidency.    Afler  the  inauguration  he  of  a  vast  region  of  eastern  Europe  and  westcra 
founded  at  Washington  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Bullitt  Asia  (according  to  ancient  divisions),  extesdnf 
the  ''  Republic"  newspaper,  in  which  he  sup-  from  the  Vistula  and  the  Sarmatian  monstaiii 
ported  the  compromise  measures,  the  opposi-  (the  N.  W.  Carpatliians)  to  tlie  Rha  (Volga)  oa 
tion  to  which  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mem-  the  E.,  and  from  the  Sarmatian  sea  (Baltk)  ta 
bers  of  the  cabinet  finally  led  to  his  retirement  the  N.  to  the  Ister  (Danube),  Tibiscns  (Tbeiu), 
from  the  journal.     He  resumed  it  on  the  acces-  and  Tyras  (Dniester),  the  Euxine  i^Black  mijl 
sion  of  President  Fillmore,  and  conducted  it  on  Palus  Masotis  (sea  of  Azof),  and  the  CanctsM 
the  principle  of  hostility  to  both  the  abolition  on  the  S.,  not  including,  however,  the  Tasrie 
and  secession  parties  until  it  was  discontinued  Chersonesus  (Crimea).    It  thus  comprised  thi 
at  the  close  of  that  adudnistration.    Mr.  Sar-  most  considerable  parts  of  the  former  klnpdcB 
gent  continued  to  reside  at  Washington,  prac-  of  Poland,  including  the  Lithuanian  provineea 
tbing  his  profession  in  the  supreme  court  and  the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Knssia  in 
in  the  court  of  claims,  till  the  latter  was  in  ef-  Europe,  except  the  Crimea,  and  northern  Hca- 
fect  extinguished  as  a  judicial  tribunal  by  the  gary.    It  was  bordered  by  Germany,  PanDonia, 
determination  of  congress  to  revise  its  decisions  Dacia,  the  Tauric  Chersonesua,  Colchis,  Ibvrit 
in  their  committees  of  cliums.  He  then  returned  (with  which  it  was  connected  by  the  ccntnl 
to  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.    In  1844  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  called  tlie  Sarmatian 
he  published  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  in  England,  gates),  Albania,  Scythia,  and  the  unknown  re- 
and  translated  into  various  languages)  on  im-  gions  of  northern  Euroi)e.    It  was  divided  bj 
provements  in  naval  warfare,  with  a  biographi-  the  Tanais  (Don)  into  European  and  Asiatic  Sir- 
cal  sketch  of  Capt.  Ericsson  and  a  notice  of  his  niatia.    The  latter  or  eastern  part  was  inhabit- 
inventions.    III.  Epes,  an  American  author  and  ed  by  the  Sarmato)  or  Sarmatians  proper,  prul*- 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  ably  the  Sauromato)  of  Herodotus,  ac-i-onling  to 
Gkjacester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1812.     While  a  him  an  Asiatic  people  derived  from  the  inter- 
school  boy  in  Boston  nis  father  took  him  on  a  course  of  Soythions  with  tlie  Amazons.    V.i 
visit  to  Europe,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  he  at-  larger  western  division,  corresponding  to  tie 
tractcd  the  notice  of  the  banker  Baron  Sticg-  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  was  neopled  by  thv  Vc- 
litz,  who  ofiered  to  give  him  a  mercantile  edu-  ne'di,    Alani,   Homaxobii,   Roxolani,  JazTf^-^ 
cation  as  the  companion  of  his  son.    He  pre-  and  numerous  other  tribes  of  variuos  net. 
ferred  however  to  return  home,  and  entered  The  modern  Slavi  are  generally  regarded  a>  »ii- 
Harvard  college,  where  be  remained  two  or  scendants  of  Sarmatian  tribes, 
three  years,  part  of  tlie  time  assisting  the  lato        SARPI,   Paolo,  commonly  known  as  Fra 
8.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various  publications.   He  Paolo,  on  Italian  monk,  historian,  and  phik*- 
then  became  coimected  with  the  "Boston  Doi-  opher,  bom  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  tht-re.  Jan. 
ly  Advertiser,''  and  afterriard  with  the  Boston  14. 1623.     At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  a con- 
**  Atlas,"  and  about  1839  removed  to  New  York  vent  of  Servites,  exchanging  his  bapti>mal  name 
to  take  charge  of  the  **  Mirn»r."    Returning  to  of  Pietro  for  Paolo.   He  there  applied  hinuKlf  to 
his  native  state,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Box-  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studios,  made 
bury,  and  edited  for  a  few  years  the  Boston  many  physical  discoveries,  and  c<krri!?pond«d 
*' Evening  Transcript,''  but  finally  retired  from  with  mony  learned  men.    The  inclination  vi 
journalism  to  prepare  a  serion  of  e<luratioiial  the  magnetic  needle,  the  dilatation  and  cx^n- 
works, including  several  highly  popidar  **  ;>i>eak-  traction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  valvr* 
era**  and  *' RemJers.-*    He  has  written  for  Miss  of  the  blood  ve<isi*ls  an*  included  amcng  his 
Josephine  Cliflon  a  five-a(*t  plav  culled  '^The  discoveries.     At  20  years  of  age  he  was  pro- 
Bride  «f  Genoa**  (1886),  and  for  Miss  Ellen  Tree  vincial  of  hia  order,  aiid  at  a  later  period  jiro- 
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'■generaL  But  bis  attacbment  to  seen-  low  urn,  Barmonnted  at  the  apex  hj  the  leaf 
&m  and  hia  bold  and  free  spirit  brought  blade,  which  is  either  erect  or  else  hangs  down 
dersospicioiiof  heresj;  hewasaocosed  in  the  form  of  a  lid.  The  scapes  or  flower 
inqnisitionf  and  forced  to  retire  to  his  stalks  generally  bear  each  a  single  large  flower; 
dtj.  Choeen  ooonsellor  of  Venice  in  the  calyx  is  4  to  6  leaved,  much  imbricated, 
Qte  with  Pope  Paul  V.  concerning  the  destitute  of  a  coroUa,  or  else  consisting  of  6 
if  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  persistent  sepals,  often  having  an  involucre  on 
Dght  to  the  contest  all  his  energy,  sub-  the  outside,  and  6  hypogynous,  unguiculated, 
ircasm,  learning,  and  personal  influence ;  concave  petals ;  the  stamens  hypogynous,  with 
i  contest  was  narrowed  for  a  time  to  a  oblong,  adnate,  2-celled  anthers,  bursting  In- 
I  at  arms  between  the  friar  and  the  pope,  temally  and  longitudinally ;  the  ovary  fi^ee,  8 
ing  firm  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  to  5  cdled ;  the  style  simple,  truncate,  or  ex- 
denied  the  infidlibility  of  the  papacy,  panded  into  a  broad  peltate  plate,  with  6  stig- 
larated  in  his  reasoning  the  powers  of  matio  angles ;  the  capsule  2  to  6  celled ;  seeds 
»e  from  the  powers  of  the  church.  He  very  numerous,  minute ;  albumen  abundant.— 
nouncc^  as  a  schismatic  and  a  Protes-  The  purple  sarracenia,  more  commonly  known 
tempts  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  it  as  the  side-saddle  flower  (S,  purpurea^  linn.), 
ly  in  the  seclusion  of  his  convent  that  is  to  be  found  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  near  the 
tght  himself  safe.  His  pen  still  contin-  mossy  margins  of  ponds,  extending  from  New 
\j  in  sustaining  popular  resistance  to  the  England  to  Wisconsin  and  southward  on  the 
ad  his  interdicts.  To  later  ages  he  is  £.  elopes  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  is  a  handsome 
known  bv  hb  history  of  the  council  of  plant  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  when  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  blossom.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  curving  up- 
ts  literature,  for  its  immense  research,  ward  from  the  root,  pitcher-shaped,  broad^ 
t  style,  and  completeness  of  treatment,  winged,  veined  with  purple  lines,  Uie  lid  round, 
first  published  in  London  in  1619  un-  heart-shaped,  erect,  its  inner  face  bristly. 
)  feigned  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano,  When  deeply  sunk  in  the  moss  these  leaves  are 
through  many  editions,  and  was  trans-  seldom  found  destitute  of  water,  and  frequent- 
ito  Latin  and  the  leading  tongues  of  ly  contain  drowned  insects.  From  the  centre 
.  To  counteract  its  influence  a  rival  his-  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  rise,  each  borne  upon 
the  council  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal  a  tall,  smooth,  and  cylindrical  scape ;  the  calyx 
dni,  to  whom  all  the  archives  of  the  consists  of  6  ovate,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  of 
were  freely  opened.  Another  principal  a  brownish  purple  color  having  8  paler  0(d- 
f  Sarpi  was  his  special  histoiy  of  the  ored  bracts ;  the  petals  are  6,  pandunform,  ob- 
'ersy  between  Pope  Paul  Y.  and  the  re-  tuse,  hanging  over  the  stigma  like  the  flaps  of 
of  Venice,  in  which  there  is  the  same  a  saddle,  of  a  rich  purple  or  crimson  above, 
f  language,  ingenuity  of  pleading,  and  but  paler  beneath ;  the  stamens  are  numerous 
ty  in  the  use  of  materials  which  mark  and  yeUow,  and  surround  the  short  pistil,  whose 
»ry  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  best  stigma  is  broad,  large,  and  very  conspicuous. 
:c  edition  of  his  writings  was  published  A  variety  of  this  species  sometimes  occurs  hav- 
les  (24  vols.,  1789).  His  life  has  been  ing  yellowish  green  flowers  and  paler  veinlesa 
by  the  Italian  liberal,  A.  A.  Bianchi-  leaves,  known  as  the  heterophylla  or  diverse- 
(3  vols.,  Zurich,  1836).  An  account  leaved.  A  few  other  and  southern  species  may 
controversy  of  Sarpi  with  the  pope  and  be  cited,  such  as  the  parrot-beaked  pitcher 
nits  is  given  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  plant  {S,  psitta^ina^  Mx.),  having  short,  spread- 
*^  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar^'  ing  leaves,  their  tube  slender,  broadly  winged, 
tL,  1861).  marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 
P Y,  an  £.  co.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  £.  purple  veins,  the  lid  almost  closing  the  orifice ; 
Missouri,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Platte  the  flower  purple,  and  appearing  in  April  and 
area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  May.  It  is  found  in  the  pine  barren  swampa 
Capital,  Bellevue.  of  florida  and  Georgia.  The  leaves  of  Drum- 
RACEyiA,  a  genus  of  plants  found  in  mond^s  pitcher  plant  {8,  Drummondii^  Croom) 
9  of  North  America,  and  so  named  by  are  2  feet  long,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrow- 
fort  in  honor  of  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Que-  ly  winged,  the  upper  portion  white  and  varie- 
to  many  years  ago  sent  one  species  and  gated  with  purple  lines;  the  flowers  are  8 
iption  of  it  to  Europe.  The  leaves  of  inches  wide.  It  is  a  highly  conspicuous  plant 
Tacenias  are  either  trumpet-shaped  or  in  southern  pine  barren  swamps,  appearing  in 
-diaped,  and  they  are  called  pitcher  blossom  in  April.  The  trumpet  leaf  {8,flata^ 
forefathers'  cup,  huntsman^s  cup,  or  Linn.)  has  yellowish  leaves  2  feet  long,  which  are 
ti.  The  naturd  order  Morrctceniacem  large,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrowly  winged, 
lea  8  genera,  one  belonging  to  Califor-  the  lid  yellow,  erect,  orbicular,  slender-pointed, 
ither  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha-  tomentose  within,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  re- 
id  the  third  to  Guiana.  The  tarraee-  ticulated  with  purple  veins;  the  flowers  yel- 
ire  perennials,  having  fibrous  roots,  the  low,  4  to  5  inches  wide,  expanding  in  April 
ill  radical,  their  petioles  curiously  ex-  and  May.  Theplant  is  found  in  the  low  pine 
and  uniting  at  their  edges  into  a  hoi-  barrens  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina  and 
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westward.  There  arc  other  species,  all  readily  navigable  rivers  are  the  Loir  and  Sarthe,  hot 
susceptible  of  cultivation  in  pots  or  boxes  of  the  country  is  well  watered  by  nomerons  auU- 
cold  moss  or  peaty  soil  avoU  supplied  with  wa-  er  streams.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  in- 
ter. They  have  no  economical  or  medicinal  uses,  thracite.    Capital,  Le  Mans. 

SARSAPAKILLA,  the  common  name  of  SABTO,  Asdeea.   del.    See  A^^dbsa  twL 

herbaceous  plants  or  under  shrubs  of  the  ge-  Sasto. 

nus  BmiUiXy  tne  type  of  the  natural  order  imi-  SARTORIUS,  Ernst  Wilhslm  Ciikistxax.  i 
laeea.    They  have  a  tendency  to  climb ;  some  German  theologian,  bom  in  Darmstadt.  Mar  iQi, 
have  fleshy  tubers,  the  leaves  reticulated,  the  1797,  died  at  KOnigsberg,  June  13,  1859.'  Ht 
flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  calyx  and  co-  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Gottingca, 
rolla  both  alike,  free,  6-parted ;  stamens  6,  sel-  and  became  professor  of  theology  at  ICirtoiy 
dom  hypogynous;  pistil  with  a  3-celled  ovary  in  1821,  and  of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethici 
and  a  trifid  style ;  fruit  a  berry.    The  species  at  Dorpat  in  1824,  witli  the  honorary  title  of 
occur  especially  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  Russian  aulic  councillor.    Thence  he  was  call- 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.    There  are  several  ed  to  Konigsberg  as  superintendent-general  of 
species  of  imilax  which  are  used  for  sarsaporilla  the  province  of  East  Prussia.      lie  earlj  co- 
in commerce,  though  Dr.  Hancock,  a  writer  on  braced  the  views  of  the  strictly  orthodox  oU 
the  productions  of  Guiana,  affirms  that  there  is  Lutheran  party,  and  remained  throughoot  hii 
but  one  which  yields  the  genuine.    Dr.  Lindley  life  one  of  its  prominent  advocates.    He  was  i 
(^^  Medical  and  Economical  Botany,'*  London,  very  prolific  writer,  and  on  account  of  a  peco- 
1856)  gives  6  species  of  *milax  which  afford  liar  suavity  in  his  style  he  has  been  calltd  tht 
this  drug,  \iz, :  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  (5.  John  of  the  high  Lutherans. 
medica^  Schlechtendal),  having  prickly  angular  SARTORIUS,  Geobo  FmEDRim  CHEi>TorH, 
stems,  papery,  cordate,   auriculate,  5-ribbed,  baron  von  Waltershausen,  a  (lernian  hUtorian, 
somewhat  fiddle-formed  leaves,  and  about  12-  bom  in  Cassel,  Aug.  25.  1765,  died  Aii(c.  U, 
flowered  umbels,  growing  on  the  uplands  of  1828.    He  studied  at  GOttingen,  fin^t  theok)!^, 
Mexico ;   the  Brazilian  {S,  iiphilitica^  Hum-  and  afterward  the  historical  sciences,  and  in 
boldt),   with  a  slightly  prickly  round  stem,  1766  was  appointed  asr^istant  librarian,  and  ia 
leathery,  oblong-Ionceolatc,  acuminate,  H-ribbed  1794  chief  librarian  of  the  university.    He  vai 
leaves,  growing  in  the  woods  of  tro])ical  Amer-  appointed  tutor  in  1792,  extraordinary  prufe*- 
ioa;  the  Jamaica  {S,  ojficinalU,  Kunth),  with  sor  of  philosophy  in  1797,  and  ordinary  profcf> 
a  prickly  angular  stem,  leathery,  oblong  acute,  sor  in  1802,  and  in  1814  professor  of  politick 
cordate,  5  to  7-ribbed  leaves,  growing  on  the  By  hLi  lectures  and  writings  he  greatlj  ai!- 
banks  of  the  Magdalena  river ;  the  Italian  {S,  vanced  the  study  of  political  economy  throc^- 
a»pera^  Linn.),  with  a  prickly  angular  stem,  out  Germany.    In  1814  the  duke  of  T^i-jlat 
cordate,  sometimes  hastate  leaves,   about  7-  sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  Le  rt- 
ribbed,  leathery  and  prickly  at  the  edge,  found  mained  there  only  until  the  beginning  of  ihe 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  decidedly  in-  year  1815,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  th« 
ferior  quality ;  and  the  China  root  {S,  China,  legislature  of  II unover.    In  the  nroceedinp  of 
Linn.),  witli  a  round  prickly  stem,  thin,  round-  the  legislature  he  took  an  active   part  ucii] 
ish,  oblong  acute,  about  5-ribbed  leavcss  and  a  1817,  when  ho  resigned  in  order  to  devote  bim- 
tuberose  rhizome  or  root    stock,   sometimes  self  to  his  professional  duties.     Inl827hevas 
eaten  as  food  on  account  of  its  abounding  in  ennobled  by  tlie  king  of  Bavaria.     lie  wrote  i 
starch.    A  si>ecies  from  Now  Holland  {S.  f/It/-  hUtory  of  the  Ilansoatic  league,  an  cs^j  oa 
eyphylla)^  called  sweet  too,  has  been  found  to  the  rule  of  the  Ostroguths  in  Italy,  and  <'tler 
possess  excellent  (|ualities.     A  species  found  in  hi>torical  works,  beside  several  wurks  uo  po- 
the  southern  portions  of  North  America,  the  litical  economy. 

false  China  root  {S.  jNncudo-dmia,  Linn.),  ac-  SARUM,  Old,  an  extinct  city  and  narliimen- 

cording  to  Elliott,  has  a  creeping,  nodose,  tu-  tary  borough  of  Wiltshire,  England,  2  m.  X. 

berous  root,  which  is  similarly  employed  as  an  from  Salisbury,  noted  in  the  history  ikf  the  i>ar« 

alterative.     In  the  woodlands  of  the  northern  liamentary  reform  movement.     It  was  a  piii>e 

states  the  wild  sarsaparilla  {aralia  nitJirauliSj  of  importance  under  the  Saxons,  and  was  nuil« 

Linn.),  of  the  ginseng  family  or  andiarccr^  fur-  a  bisliop's  see  in  the  11th  century ;  but  the  cs- 

nishes  in  the  long,  creeping,  horizontal,  and  thedral  having  been  removed  to  the  prcf«nt 

aromatic  roots  a  popular  substitute  for  the  for-  site  of  Salisbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  id 

aign  and  genuine  article. — The  value  of  sarsa-  consequence  of  a  local  quarrel,  the  place  wai 

parilla  in  medicine  is  a  subject  of  much  dis]>ute,  deserted,  and  has  not  now  a  single  habitation, 

many  practitioners  considering  it  highly  useful  a  few  traces  of  its  walls,  castle,  and  cathedral 

in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  otliers  tliiuking  it  alone  remaining.    Having,  however,  been  cd- 

nearly  worthless.  dowed  by  Edward  III.  with  the  privilege  of 

BAKTIIK,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France,  Si-nding  tw*o  members  to  the  house  of  commooK 

fonned   from   the  old  province  of   Maine-et-  the  franchise  accompanied  the  estate,  and  tb« 

Perche.  bounded  N.  by  Orne,  E.  by  Eure-et-  ])roprietor,  after  it  had  lost  all  its  inhalituiU 

Loir  and    Loir-ct-Cher.  S.  by   Indro-et-Loiro  continued  to  exercise  this  nrivilege  and  to  re- 

and  Maine-et -Loire,  and  W.  by  Mayenno ;  area,  turn  the  two  menil>ers  regularly  until  the  paa» 

S,895  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  185C,  407,19;}.    The  only  ing  of  the  reform  act  in  1882. 
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ASKATCHEWAN  RIVER.  See  Hudsob's  sonietimos  employed  for  drawers  and  cheits^ 

'  TcBKiTORT.  vol.  VL  D.  324.  retaining  iU  pleasant  odor  for  a  long  time ;  as 

ASXETT,  William  J.,  D.D.,  an  American  a  fuel  it  is  not  considered  valuable,  snapping 

^rman  and  author,  bom  in  Hancock  co.,  in  the  fire  like  chestnut.    The  tree  is  seldom 

.  April  29,  1820.    He  was  graduated  at  seen  in  cultivation,  though  deserving  the  care 

sthorpe  university,  Georgia,  in  1889,  studied  of  the  arboriculturist 

,  and  afterward  joined  the  Alabama  confer-  SASSANlDu£,  a  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 

3  of   the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  founded  by  Ardeschir  Babeghon,  or  Artaserxes 

eh  he  received  his  first  itinerant  appoint-  IV.,  the  grandson  of  Sassan,  who  overthrew 

Its.    In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  rule  of  the  Arsacidse,  about  A.  D.  226.  The 

liflh  literature  in  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  period  of  this  dynasty  is  a  brilliant  one  in  Per- 

3  president  of  Lagrange  female  college,  and  sian  history.    Under  the  Sassanian  kings,  and 

S59  of  the  East  Alabama  male  college,  at  especially  under  Sapor  I.,  Sapor  II.,  Ohosroes 

»arn.    He  has  published  a  work  on  ^'  Prog-  I.,  and  Chosroes  II.,  long  and  successful  wan 

"*  (1S55),  and  a  volume  of  "  Discussions  in  were  carried  on  against  the  Roman  and  By- 

^rature  and  Religion*'  (1850).  zantine    emperors,  the   Persian   empire  was 

ASS AFR AS  (2(1  uruf«a<9q/hM, Linn.;  MEMO-  extended  and  consolidated,  and  the  ^fagian 

t  ofici/uiley  Xees),  a  small,  hardy,  and  hand-  religion  was  restored  and  maintained.    The 

e  tree  of  the  naturd  order  lauraeea  or  the  dynasty  closed  with  Tezdegird  III.,  who  in  641 

lel  family,  found  in  rich  woods  from  Canada  was  beaten  by  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  great 

/)ai3iana.    Its  popular  name  is  of  Spanish  battle  of  Kahavand,  into  which  the  Persians 

in.    The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  15  went  150,000  strong ;  he  afterward  fled  from 

iO  feet  high ;  when  old  it  is  covered  with  place  to  place,  and  in  651  was  murdered  by  a 

sddish  gray  bark,  deeply  and  irregularly  miller  in  whose  mill  he  had  hidden. 

rked  so  as  to  show  the  annual  layers  on  the  SASSOFERRATO  (Giovanni  Battista  Sai/> 

«  of  its  fissures,  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  vi),  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  the  castle  of 

K  to  the  wood.    The  branches  are  numor-  Sassoferrato,  near  Urbino,  about  the  commenoe- 

bare  and  crooked,  the  younger  only  being  ment  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Rome  in 
bed  with  rich  and  pleasant  green  leaves  of  1685.  Of  his  biography  little  is  known,  and 
it  variety  of  forms,  and  which  turn  to  a  he  is  frequently  confounded  with  an  earlier 
*  or  yellow  color  in  autumn.  Each  leaf  is  artist  of  the  same  name,  who  imitated  RaphaeL 
;>'jrtcd  on  a  footstalk  of  about  \  its  length,  In  style  ho  followed  the  Carracci  and  their 
:ate  or  wedge-shaped  at  its  base,  often  on-  school,  with  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
.  sometimes  oval  with  an  imperfect  lobe,  or  cution  peculiar  to  himselfl  He  painted  land- 
e  frequently  dilated  and  S-lobed.  The  scapes,  sacred  portraits,  particularly  of  the 
ers  are  in  clustered  and  hanging  racemes  Madonna,  and  more  rarely  historical  pieces. 
;  below  the  leaves  and  around  the  base  of  In  the  last  named  department  his  chief  pro- 
recent  shoots ;  the  sterile  ones  consist  of  a  duction    is    an    altarpiece  in  the  church  of 

of  6  yellowish,  oblong,  petal-like  parts,  Montefiascone  representing  the  death  of  St. 

oundin^  a  circle  of  6  stamens  which  en-  Joseph.    The  Berlin  museum  contiuns  many 

»  3  other  stamens ;  the  fertile  have  only  of  his  best  pictures, 

iperfect  stamens  in  a  single  circle,  the  pistil  SATAN.    See  Devil. 

istin:?  of  a  roundish  ovary,  a  sliort  style,  SATELLITE.    See  Astbonomt. 

stlirina :   the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry-like  SATIN,  a  closely  woven  glossy  silk,  original- 

>e,  of  a  rich  dark  blue  when  ripe,  and  ly  imported  from  China.  The  uniformly  smooth 

le  on  a  dark  red,  thickened,  club-shaped  surface  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  obtained 

mrle,  buth  contrasting  finely  with  the  foli-  by  the  use  of  a  loom  with  at  least  5-leayed 

:  it  ii  eagerly  sou;rht  for  by  birds,  though  heddles  and  as  many  corresponding  treddles. 

i  nauseous  aromatic  flavor.    The  catorpil-  Four  move  up  and  down  together,  carrying  as 

of  several  beautiful  moths  and  butterflies  many  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  which  the  weft 

upon  the  leaves. — ^The  value  of  the  sassa-  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle.    The  glossy  or  right 

tree  is  now  chiefly  for  ornament,  being  side  comes  at  the  bottom  from  the  shuttle 

h  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  especially  in  being  always  thrown  when  J  of  the  warp  yam 

lanL  and  raised  from  the  seed  or  from  suck-  is  beneath  to  sustain  it.    By  using  very  fine  silk 

ind  offsets  of  the  roots.    Formerly  it  was  yarns  of  any  color  for  the  warp,  and  a  heavier 

iigh  repute  in  medicine,  and  its  roots,  ac-  black  yarn  for  the  woof,  Uie  right  side  will  pre- 

iing  to  Gosnold,  formed  a  part  of  the  first  sent  only  the  colored  yarn,  and  the  other  wUl 

t>  exported  from  Massachusetts,  command-  be  a  black  surface  upon  which  the  crossing  of 

extravagant  prices.    Its  bark  and  wood  are  the  minute  warp  yarns  is  not  visible, 

olant  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in  SATIN  BOWER  BIRD,  a  conirostral  bird 

unitism  and  venereal  diseases.    The  dried  of  the  starling  family,  and  genus  ptUoThorhyn- 

es,  which  contain  mucilage,  are  mixed  with  chuM  (Kuhl).    The  bill  is  moderate,  compressed, 

»;  the  young  twigs  and  tlio  root  bark,  arched,  and  notched  at  the  tip;    the  nostrils 

:h  are  stroni^ly  aromatic,  are  among  the  lateral,  deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partly 

sles  employed  in  making   domestic  beer,  concealed  by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long 

wood  is  brittle,  soft,  and  close-grained,  and  and  pointed,  the  Ist  ft  quilLs  graduated,  and  the 
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4th  and  5th  eqnal  and  longest;  tail  short  and  call,  beside  the  harsh  note  oommon  to 

even ;  tarsi  much  longer  than  middle  toe,  ro-  sexes.    The  green  satin  bird  (B,  SmMii 

bust  and  scaled ;  all  4  toes  long  and  strong,  and  Horsf.)  is  rather  smaller ;  the  general 

with  sharp  claws.    Two  species  are  described  is  a  parrot  green,  with  the  ends  of  the 

by  Gray,  |>eculiar  to  Australia,  found  chiefly  coveils,  secondaries,  and  most  of  the  tail 

in  forests  bordering  the  larger  rivers,  and  in  ers  tipped  with  white,  and  below  with 

tliick  brushes  of  cedar ;  when  perched  on  lofty  spots  of  the  same.    The  food  and  the  li 

trees  they  utter  loud  and  harsh  notes,  some-  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  species,  but 

what  resembling  those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  they  not  been  ascertained  that  it  makes  a  bow 

congregate  in  autumn  in  small  flo({ks  on  tlie  is  called  cat  bird  by  the  colonists,  from  t 

ground.    The  satin  bower  bird  (P.  holoBericeus^  semblance  of  its  notes  to  the  nightly  co 

Kuhl)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  small  of  the  domestic  cat — ^The  genus  chktm 

crow ;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep,  (Gould)  differs  in  having  the  nostrils  expo 

satiny,  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  black,  long  and  slightly  rounded  tiul,  and  tbe  S 

and  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged  4th  c^uills  equal  and  longest    They  are 

with  blue  black ;  eyes  light  blue,  with  red  cir-  shy  birds,  frequenting  the  forests  and  l»r 

de  around  the  pupil ;  bill  bluish  horn-colored,  of  Australia ;  the  food  consists  of  fhdt 

yellowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  yellowish  seeds.    They  make  still  more  remarkable 

white.    The  female  is  grayish  green  above,  the  ers  than  the  preceding  genus,  and  tlie  i 

wings  and  tail  sulphur  brown ;  yellowish  be-  tures  are  longer  and  more  avenue-like, 

low,  each  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown  externally  of  interwoven  twigs,  and  lim-^ 

border.    The  old  males  are  more  rarely  seen  tall  grasses  meeting  above ;  they  are  dec< 

than  the  females  and  young  males,  and  the  lost  with  bivalve  shells,  stones,  small  sknlli 

do  not  get  their  glossy  plumage  till  the  2d  or  8d  whitened  bones,  the  stones  being  arrang 

year.    They  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  espe-  a  pavement,  and  so  as  to  keep  the  gras 

oially  wild  figs  and  the  native  cherry,  and  they  place.    The  spotted  bower  bird  {C.  mac 

often  attack  the  ripening  crops  of  the  settlers.  Gould)  is  about  11  inches  long,  the  p 

The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  color  above  being  deep  brown,  each  f< 

habit  which  the  females  have  of  making  very  tipped  with  buff  and  edged  with  black  c 

extraordinary  bower-like  structures,  of  various  head ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  crossed 

sizes,  which  are  the  most  curious  examples  of  broad  frill  of  rosy  pink  elongated  feather 

bird  architecture  on  record,  displaying  more  lower  parts  grayish  white;   both   sexei 

ingenuity  combined  with  taste  than  any  other  the  frill,  except  when  young.     In  some  • 

members  of  the  class  of  birds.    On  the  ground,  larger  bowers  made  by  this  bird,  whic 

generally  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a  retired  evidently  been  used  for  years,  Mr.  Gem! 

place,  they  form  a  dome-shaped  bower   of  seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shells  and  p 

sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  the  same ;  at  each  entrance,   which  had  been  bi 

these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of  the  from  the  shore  at  a  considerable  distance 

twigs  turn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  the  great  bower  bird  ({7.  nuehalis,  Gotild)  is 

forks  always  pointing  outward  so  as  to  offer  no  16  inches  long,  and  occurs  in  N.  W.  Ausi 

obstruction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  it  is  grayish  brown  above,  satiny  on  the 

birds.    But  the  most  singular  habit  is  the  man-  tipped  with  grayish  white ;  on  the  nape 

ner  in  which  the  bower  is  ornamented;  they  pink  frill  partly  encircled  with  a  ruff  of 

collect  with  great  perseverance  all  kinds  of  bril-  plumes;  yellowish  gray  below,  tinired 

luuit  and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy  Drown ;  it  makes  highly  ornamentiU   h* 

feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  skulls  and  bleached  For  figures,  and  details  on  all  tlieM.>  ii| 

bones  of  small  animals,  bright  stones,  and  such  seeGould^s  ''Birds  of  Australia,^"  vol.  iv. 

high-colore<l  rags  as  they  can  find  about  the  8,  9,  10,  11  (fol.,  London,  \H4b). 

houses  of  the  natives  and  settlers ;  these  they  SATIN  Sr AR,  a  name  sometime:;  give 

place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum,  which  has  a 

feathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  most  lustre,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polis 

fantastic  and  often  in  a  very  pleasing  man-  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  calcareou 

ner ;    so    prone    are  these  birds  to  pick  up  which  exhibits  similar  features, 

any  odd-looking  thing,  that  the  natives  always  SATIN  WOOD,  an  ornamental  wood  o 

search    their  bowers,  sure  of  finding  many  ed  from  different  trees  in  the  East  and 

articles  which  they  have  missed  from  their  Indies  and  in  South  America,  having  whe 

scanty  possessions.   These  bowers,  according  to  ishcd  a  high  lustre  like  thut  of  satin,  an 

Mr.  Gould,  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  probably  pleasing  colors.    That  of  Guiana  is  whii 

as  assembly  rooms,  where  many  indi\nduals  of  reddish,  and  is  the  product  of  the  Feroi 

both  sexes  sport  in  the  most  playful  manner;  GuianemU  (Aublet).    The  satin  wood  oi 

they  are  probably  also  used  as  places  of  rcn-  Ion  b  obtained  from  the  chlororylon  Stti* 

dozvous  during  pairing  time,  and  for  the  ele-  The  best  variety  is  imported  from  6t.  Do 

goncies  and  amusements  rather  than  the  necet-  in  logs  or  in  planks  of  0  to  SO  inches  * 

sities  of  bird  life.    This  species  is  the  eottry  of  That  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  is  n 

the  natives,  and  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  ouality ;  the  poorest  sort  is  fVom  New  ! 

New  South  Wales;  the  male  has  a  loud  liqnid  aence,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bmahas. 
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ilose,  resemblet  boxwood  in  color,  bot  He  emancipated  the  inhabitants  fW>m  their 

orange,  and  ia  sometimea  beantlAilIy  age  Hfe,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 

ind  curled.    Several  jeara  ago  satin  whence  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age  of 

B  much  used  for  internal  decoration  Italj.    With  his  wife,  Ops,  the  representatlTe 

iture ;  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  seen  of  plenty,  he  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of 

I  for  workboxes,  brushes,  &c.  agriculture  and  of  all  vegetation  which  tended 

iP,  in  ancient  Persia,  the  governor  of  to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  carried  in  his  hand 

ce.    The  duties  of  the  satraps  were  a  crooked  pruning  knife.  The  Greek  deity  Cro- 

r  altogether  civil,  the  governors  of  nos,  with  whom  he  was  frequently  identified. 

and  military  commanders  being  inde-  was  the  youngest  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  ana 

of  them,  and  both  classes  being  ap-  thefatherof  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 

»y  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  He  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven  (Ura- 

f,  however,  both  tibe  civil  and  military  nus),  and  instituted  a  reign  of  peace  and  plenty, 

the  provinces  came  to  be  confided  to  called  by  the  poets  the  golden  age,  to  which 

ipa,  especially  if  they  were  of  royal  succeed^  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  who  deposed  and 

in  the  case  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  imprisoned  his  father.    His  name  literally  sfg- 

3  powerful  of  them  being  thus  enabled  nines  time,  and  in  the  character  of  the  destn^- 

dlsposed  to  defy  the  royal  authority,  er  he  was  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle  or 

revolts   occurred,  and   many  made  scythe,  and  as  devouring  his  own  offspring, 

es  independent  SATURN,  Tns  Pla^txt.    See  Astbonomt. 

IRA,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Saturn,  oele- 

Miy  presidency,  bordering  on  the  Indian  brated  originally  by  the  rural  population  of  an- 

itween  lat.  16"*  22'  and  18®  82'  N.,  and  cient  Italy  in  December,  as  a  sort  of  harvest 

24'  and  76"*  25'  K ;  are&J  1,000  sq.  m. ;  home,  and  in  later  ages  converted  into  a  sea- 

9,000.  Capital,  Sattara.  The  river  Kist-  son  of  almost  absolute  relaxation  and  merry 

ts  source  in  the  upper  part  of  Sattara,  making.     Its  origin   extends   into   mythical 

i  S.E.  course  through  the  centre  of  the  times,  and  was  ascribed  to  Janus,  Heroulea, 

receives  many  tributaries.    The  coun-  and  others.    Tullua  Hostilius  is  said  to  have 

(  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Deccan,  instituted  or  rather  revived  games  of  the  Sator- 

urface  b  generally  much  broken  and  nalia  and  Opalia  at  Rome,  m  honor  of  Satnm 

The  Ghauts  extend  along  the  W.  boun-  and  Ops,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the 

i  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  in  the  W.  Sabines ;  and  thenceforth  probably  the  festival 

levated  part  of  the  country  the  climate  took  its  place  permanently  in  the  Roman  calen- 

nd  excessively  moist    The  people  are  dar.    During  the  republic  a  single  day  in  the 

1  of  the  Mahratta  race.    Shev^ee,  the  middle  of  December  was  set  apart  for  its  cele- 

[ahratta  chief^  founded  the  kingdom  of  bration,  although  the  whole  month  waa  eon- 

.bout  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  sidered  as  dedicated  to  Saturn ;  but  under  the 

'19  one  of  his  successors  resigned  the  emperor  Augustus  the  term  was  made  to  em- 

)f  head  of  the  Mi^rattas  to  an  officer  brace  8  days,  Dec.  17,  18,  and  19,  to  which  a 

urt  called  the  peishwa,  who  transfer-  4th  day,  and  under  Caligula  a  6th,  was  added.  It 

seat  of  government  from  Sattara  to  would  seem,  however,  that  under  the  emperors 

The  war  of  1817-^18  left  the  whole  the  festivities  in  reality  lasted  7  days,  and  in- 

dlshwa's  territory  in  the  hands  of  the  eluded  3  separate  festivals,  the  Saturnalia  prop- 

who  released  the  r^jah  and  restored  er,  the  Opalia,  and  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  fh>m 

ke  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  Brit-  the  little  earthenware  figures  given  to  children 

>ction.    In  consequence  of  certain  in-  as  presents.    During  the  Saturnalia  no  busineta 

tie  was  deposed  by  his  protectors  in  of  any  kind  was  transacted,  the  distinctiona  of 

d  his  brother  elevated  in  his  place,  rank  were  forgotten,  the  utmost  freedom  of 

'  rsgah  governed  with  great  wisdom,  speech  was  permitted,  and  crowds  perambn- 

in  1848  without  issue,  but  adopted  a  lated  the  streets,  wearing  the  pileusy  the  em- 
mtly  related  to  him  a  few  hours  be-  blem  of  liberty,  and  shouting  lo  SatumaUa, 
death.  It  was  decided  by  the  British  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  modem  car- 
ds that  a  dependent  principality  could  nival  time ;  while  within  doors,  feasting  and 
to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent  revelry  were  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree, 
iraniount  power ;  and  Sattara  was  an-  SATTR,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  species  of 
British  India.  rustic  divinity  or  supernatural  creature,  under 
SDAT  (3atum*s  day),  the  7th  and  last  the  government  of  the  god  Bacchus,  and  form- 
ic week,  and  the  Roman  dies  Satumi,  ing  part  of  his  retinue.    Satyrs  are  represented 

Jewish  sabbath,  and  in  the  Roman  as  robust  and  rough  in  appearance,  with  the 

breviary  is  still  called  dUs  tabbati,  heads  and  bodies  of  men  and  sometimes  the 

3N  (Satubnus),  an  ancient  mythical  lower  parts  of  goats.    Their  ears  were  pointed 

bity  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed  like  those  of  animals,  and  they  had  short  horns 

luction  of  agriculture  and  civilization,  and  tails.    In  character  they  were  frolicsome 

g  to  the  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  lie  and  addicted  to  various  kinds  of  sensual  ci\)oy- 

>n  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  after  his  ments.    They  are  sometimes  confounded  by  tho 

I  tranalatea  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  Latin  poets  with  the  Italian  fauns,  altliough  orl- 
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ginally  distinct  beings,  and  in  ancient  pictures  SAUMAISE.    See  SAUiAarrs. 

and  bass-reliefs  so  represented.    One  of  the  SAUMARE2I,    or   Sausmarez;    Javb 

most  celebrated  statnes  of  antiquity  was  the  baron,  an  English  admiral,  bom  in  St. 

satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens.  Port,  Guernsey,  March  11, 1757,  died  in  ( 

SAUK,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by  sey,  Oct.  9,  1836.    At  the  age  of  18  he  e: 

the  Barraboo  river ;  area,  985  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  navy,  and  in  1776,  for  his  share  in  1 

1850,  4,371 ;   in  1860,  18,894.    The  surface  is  tack  on  Charleston  under  Sir  Peter  Parke 

hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile,  made  lieutenant    He  served  in  Americ 

The  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  passes  ing  the  following  4  years,  was  raised  i 

through  tiie  county.    Capital,  Barraboo.  rank  of  commander  for  his  conduct  in  t! 

SAUL  (Ileb.  Shaul),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  gagement  between  the  Englirii  and  Dutcl 

son  of  Eish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    He  had  on  Aug.  5,  1781,  and  as  captain  cf  the 

4,  or  according  to  some  6  sons,  3  of  whom,  in-  sell,  a  ship  of  the  line,  under  Lord  Re 

eluding  Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  David,  gained  great  honor  in  the  engagement  bet 

fell  with  their  father  in  the  battle  against  the  the  English  and  French   fleets  on  Anr 

Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa,  and  one  of  w^hom,  1782.    In  1793  he  was  knighted  for  the 

Ishbosheth,  for  two  years  after  his  father^s  ture  of  a  French  frigate.    In  Xovi-mber  < 

death  maintained  himself  as  king  of  all  the  same  year,  while  in  command  of  a  ^n:aII  s 

tribes  except  Judah.    lie  had  also  two  daugh-  ron,  ho  was  attacked  by  a  French  f.<rce 

ters,  Merab,  tlio  first  born,  and  Michal,  the  wife  as  large  as  his  own,  but  maintained  a  n: 

of  David.    (For  the  history  of  his  reign,  see  fight  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  Lis  vt 

HxBBEws,  vol.  ix.  p.  89.)  In  March,  1795,  he  was  appointed  to  the 

SAULCY,  Louis  Ftucizs  Joseph  Caignabt  mand  of  the  Orion,  74,  and  was  pre><nt  i 

DE,  a  French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  born  battle  of  June  23,  at  the  engagement  off 

in  lillo,  March  19, 1807.   He  was  a  pupil  of  the  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Ni 

polytechnic  school,  became  an  officer  of  artil-  which  last  he  was  second  in  command 

lory,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  numis-  was  severely  wounded.     During  tlie  win 

matics  and  antiquities.    In  1836  the  French  1799  and  1800  he  commanded  the  s^jr.ndn 

institute  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  Essai  de  dcred  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Brol 

elassifiration  dcs  suiUs  monetaires  Byzantinn  ;  1801  ho  was  created  a  baronet  and  roar  ac 

and  in  1839  the  academy  of  inscriptions  elected  of  the  blue,  and  placed  in  command  i>f  a 

him  a  corresponding  member.    He  had  mean-  squadron  commbsioned  to  watih  the  S] 

while  been  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  fleet  at  Cadiz.     On  July  6  he   attaoke 

in  a  military  school  at  Metz ;  whence,  through  French  vessels  in  the  bay  of  AJgeriras,  bt 

the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ho  was  worsted.     In  a  subsequent  engagement  oi 

called  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  museum  of  10  he  was  more  successful,  the  enemy  lo 

artillery  in  Paris.     In  1842  he  became  a  resi-  sail  of  the  line,  and  3,000  men  kilKd  or 

dent  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  prisoners.     For  this  service  the  adniiriil  r 

He  studied  in  suceession  the  Celtiberian,  Plioe-  ed  the  order  of  the  bath,  the  thnnk^  of 

nician,  Egyptian,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions;  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pensit)n  of  i 

and  in  1830,  sailing  for  Palestine  in  company  in  1803.     At  the  bi'ginning  of  the  war 

with  his  son  and  M.  fidouard  Delessert,  he  ex-  Russia,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  comma 

plored  the  Dead  sea  and  the  surrounding  terri-  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  by  his  diplomatic  a 

tory.     On  his  return  to  France  he  announced  as  naval  skill  was  largely  instnimontal  i 

that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  the  taching    that    power  from  its    alliance 

other  cities  that  were  thought  to  have  been  France.     In  1814  he  was  made  full  vAvA 

8ubmerge<l  under  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  he  1819  rear  admiral,  and  in  1S21  vice  rdmi 

had  identified  the  *'  tombs  of  the  kings"  at  Je-  (treat  Hritain,  and  in  1824  was  oreatei!  yc 

rusalern  as  actually  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Ju-  miral  of  Plymouth,  which  post  he  l.ild 

dali;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  he  brought  for  1827.     In  Sept.  1831,  he  wa**  cKvatcd  t 

the  Louvre  a  sarcophagus  which  possibly  be-  jwerago  as  Baron  dc  Saumarez  of  .Sauma] 

longed  to  one  of  the  race.    These  assertions  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  tlu  noi  forth 

gave  rise  to  animated  disiussions,  in  which  Do  in  retirement.     His  life  has  been  writti 

Saulcy's  opinions  were  very  severely  criticized.  Sir  John  Ross  under  the  title  of  *'  Meii:(»ii 

His  Voyatjt'  autour  d^  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  U*  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  S;^uiq 

Urrt$  hihliquc*  was  published  in  Paris  in  1852-*4  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1838). 

(2  vols.  4to.,  with  maps  and  drawings).    Since  SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d< 

tlien  ho  has  resumed  his  numismatic  pursuits,  ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  situated  on   th 

and  beside  contributions  on  this  subject  to  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  26  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Ai 

Jif^m<>i><**  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  various  pop.  in  1856,13,073.     It  is  built  partly 

periodicals,  he  ha.»»  published  AVr/(/f«  *i/r /a  ww-  steep  hill  surmounted  by  an  old  castW 

mUmatique  Judaiqur^  and  also  a  I/istoire  de  use(l   as  an   arsenal,  and*  partly  on    the 

Vart  Jw/ah/'tfy  tine  da  UiUs  tacre*  ctprofant$  ground  by  the  river,  and  is  connect td  w 

(Paris,  lsr>h).  suburb  on  the  oppivsito  b.nnk  bv  a  hwni 

SAILT  STE.  MiVRlE.     See  Sai.nt  Maby's  bridge.    The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 

&TJLUT.  tilly  is  said  to  have  beca  originally  creel 
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i  centmy.    The  principal  manqfectmreg  dent  motions  as  in  snakes;  the  lower  Jaw, 

en,  ^aas,  enameUed  articles,  leather,  and  instead  of  having  a  loose  articaktion  with  the 

re ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  farm  movable  mastoid  and  tympanic  bones,  is  firmly 

e.    Saamar  was  early  attached  to  the  supported  on  a  single  point,  blowing  no  dilar 

»f  the  reformation,  and  became  a  strong-  tation  of  the  opening  of  the  month ;  the  two 

r  the  Protestants.  branchet  are  nnited  at  the  symphysis  immova* 

'XDEBS,  PsisoB,  attorney-general  of  bly.    Both  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  and  in  a 

a  negro,  bom  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  about  few  instances  the  palate ;  the  teeth  are  conical 

lied  in  Hayti,  Feb.  12, 1840.    He  was  for  and  slightly  hooked,  sometimes  compressed  and 

rears  a  teacher  of  free  colored  schools  serrated ;  they  are  attached  to  the  surface  of 

Chester,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.    In  the  jaw,  or  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  bat 

le  went  to  EEayti,  where  Ghristophe  en-  are  never  implanted  in  separate  sockets.    The 

him  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in  tongue  has  two  very  different  forms ;  it  is 

oinions,  and  sent  him  to  England  to  pro-  either  long,  slender,  bifid,  and  sheathed,  as  in 

be  necessary  teachers,  books,  and  school  snakes  (Jimlinguia  or  leptogUma),  or  is  thick 

tU5.    While  in  that  country  he  received  and  fleshy,   without  sheath  (bretilinguia  or 

ftttention  and  mixed  in  the  most  aristo-  jxichygloma) ;  in  the  former  division  are  incln- 

lociety  owing  to  a  ludicrous  misappre-  ded  the  skinks,  amphisbtena,  common  lizards^ 

1  of  his  Chri^ian  name  for  a  title.     On  and  monitors,  and  in  the  latter  the  geokosi 

im  to  Hayti,  the  result  of  his  mission  not  iguanas,  agamas,  and  chameleon.    The  eyes 

satisfactory  to  Ghristophe,  Saunders  left  almost  always  have  distinct  movable  lids,  tho 

ind  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  ear  is  visible  externally,  the  skin  is  covered 

he  studied  divinity,  and  preached  for  with  scales  as  in  snakes,  and  the  head  is  pro- 

Ime  to  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  tected  by  shield-like  plates ;  they  have  gener- 

I  few  years  he  returned  to  Hayti,  where  ally  4  well  developed  limbs ;  a  sternum  is  prea- 
received  with  great  favor,  and  appointed  ent  in  all,  to  which  some  of  the  movable  riba 
•y-freneral  of  the  republic,  which  ofiSce  he  are  always  attached,  and  its  size  is  in  relation 

II  his  death.   He  published  several  small  to  the  development  of  the  limbs.    The  body  is 
including  **•  Haytian  Papers'*  (London,  elongated,  rounded,  with  imbricated  or  gran- 

nlar  scales ;  the  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  rare- 

'NDERSOX,  \icnoLiia,  an  English  math-  ly  prehensile,  and  generally  covered  with  scales 

iao.  bom  at  Thurleston,  Yorkshire,  in  in  whorls ;  the  toes  are  furnished  with  clawa; 

lied  April  19,  1739.    Before  he  was  a  the  head  is  united  to  the  spine  by  a  single  con- 

i  be  lost  his  sight  by  the  small  pox.   He  dyle ;  the  lips  are  not  movable,  and  the  maid 

^  aC'^nainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  external  reproductive  organs  are  doable.    They 

zes  while  young,  and  was  instructed  by  are  all  air-breathers,  and  the  two  lungs  are 

her  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  about  equally  developed;  the  young  undergo 

he  received  instruction  in  algebra  and  no  metamorphosis,  and  the  ef^%  are  covered 

Tj.  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends  by  a  hard  slan  or  shell ;  a  few  are  viviparous, 

able^l  to  attend  an  academy  near  Shef-  (See  Lizard.)    The  anal  aperture  is  transverse, 

In   1T«>7  he  established  himself  as  a  and  the  dennal  or  external  skeleton  is  not  bouy 

'  of  mathemathics  and  optics  at  Cam-  like  that  of  the  lorieata  or  crocodilions ;  the 

acd  in  1711  Queen  Anne,  on  the  re-  older  writers,  and  some  of  the  modem,  place 

s  hkz'ion  of  Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  conferred  the  crocodilians  among  saurians.    This  order 

im  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  order  that  he  b  very  numerous  in  genera  and  s[K,-cies,  dia- 

be  qvulifie^  to  hold  the  Lucasion  profes-  tributed  mo^t  abundantly  in  tropical  regions^ 

>  of  mathematics  in  Christ*s  college,  to  where  they  are  largest  and  most  active.    In 

he  was  thereapon  appointed,  as  succes-  their  movements  they  come  near  the  mamma]% 

Mr.  Whiston.    In  172S  he  was  created  among  them  being  found  those  which  creep, 

br  the  special  mondfite  of  George  II.   He  others  which  walk,  or  run,  or  climb,  or  swim, 

~  Siiraenu  of  Alzebra"  and  the  "  Method  or  dive,  or  burrow,  or  fly.    Their  important  sob- 

ck'!ii~  (^ro^  1756 1,  as  well  as  a  commen-  divisions  are  treated  under  the  popular  nxmies. 

Vvls.  4:o-  London.  1740)  on  some  parts  SACRIX.  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  clcr- 

^ton's  Priacipia,   He  invented  a  method  gyman,  bom  in  Nimes,  Jon.  6,  1677,  died  at 

ormi:L^  arithmetical  operations  solely  by  the  Hague,  Dec.  30.  1730.    He  relinquished  his 

kse  of  touch.  studies  at  Geneva,  whither  his  father  had  re- 

BIAXS.  an  order  of  scaly  reptiles,  in-  tired  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^ 

p  ra:h  IS  are  popularly  called  lizards,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1694  made  a 

monitors,    geckos,    ijuana?.    agamas,  compak^n  in  the  Englbh  service  as  a  cadet 

cons.  Ac^  az:^  the  extinct  iguonodon,  under  Lord  Gal  way.  and  afterward  served  in 

f*Azni,  pterodoctyL  and  ple<io9a:in:s :  Piedmont.    After  the  dake  of  S:hvoy  mada 

cl^ariAQs.  like  the  blind  worm  or.d  am-  peace  with  France,  Saurin  returned  to  Geneva 

:ii.  Lkre  no  I'lm^'S^  and  form  the  connect-  and  resumed  the  stody  of  phWfps^fphj  and  theol- 

ks  beCvc^Q  lizards  and  serpents.    The  ogy.     In  1700  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  tho 

4  the  upper  jav  and  foc^  ore  flrmly  at-  next  year  went  to  England,  where  he  became 

to  Ufte  crazxiam.  and  have  no  indepen-  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London.    Ha 
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fiponf  there  4  years,  after  which  he  retnmed  to  1820),  and  VSdueatum  progremhe^  ou  ihdt  it 

Holland,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  c/ntra  de  la  tie  (^  yoIs.  8vo.,  Paris,  IdSS-'SS), 

Hague,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  which  received  the  M onthyon  prize. 
preacher  of  the  French  Keformed  church.    His        SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  a  French  mathenuii* 

published  writings  comprise  12  volumes  of  ser-  cian,  bom  at  La  Fl^he,  March  24,  1653.  died     i 

mons  (G  volumes  of  which  have  been  translated  in  Paris,  July  9,  1716.    He  was  mute  until  &•     ' 

into  English),  and  various  treatises  and  dis-  age  of  7  years,  and  his  voice  and  hearing  il- 

courses.  ways  remained  imperfect;   yet  he  is  clueflx 

SAUSSl^RE.    I.    Horace   6£n£dict  de,  a  celebrated  for  his  researches  in  musical  scoof* 

Swiss  geologist  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Geneva,  tics,  of  which  he  made  a  new  science.   H« 

Feb.  17,  1740,  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1799.    He  early  had  to  stmggle  against  advent  circiaB- 

was  the  son  of  Nicolas  de  Saussurc,  a  writer  stances ;  but  having  gained  an  introdactioo  it 

on  agriculture.     At  the  age  of  21  ho  was  court  through  the  friendship  of  Prince  £Q|eMi 

elected  professor  of  physics  and  philosophy  at  to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  by  the  pob* 

the  university  of  Geneva.     His  favorite  pur-  licationof  a  work  on  the  probability  of  chanra 

suit  at  first  was  botany,  and  especially  vege-  in  various  games,  in  1680  he  was  appoiated 

table  physiology;  and  in  1762  he  published  his  mathematical  instructor  of  the  pages  of  tk 

Obaerrationt  svr  Vecorce  d€$  fextilles  et  de$  pe^  dauphiness,  in  1686  professor  of  matbemata 

talet.  In  l768-'9  ho  visited  Paris,  explored  the  at  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1709  examistf 

extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvcrgne,  and  travelled  of  engineers  on  the  recommendation  and  y 

through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Sub-  successor  of  Vauban,  whose  fricndithip  he  bai 

sequently  ho    examined    particularly  Mounts  secured  by  a  work  on  fortification.    Aided  ia 

Vesuvius  and  Etna,  traversed  the  entire  chain  his  musical  investigations  by  the  most  ikiUBl 

of  tlie  Alps  14  times  by  8  different  routes,  and  practitioners,  among  other  rei^ults  he  detfr> 

made  19  other  excursions  to  central  points  of  mined  the  number  of  vibrations  correttpoDdin; 

the  chain;  visited  the  mountains  of  England,  to  each  determinate  sound,  wlivther  of  an«- 

Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Dauphino;  in  1786  gan  pipe  or  of  a  sonorous  cord;  and  be  fii> 

ascended  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  ho  nished  to  the  Memoiret  of  the  academy  of  m^ 

remained  for  3 A  hours;    in  1788  the  Col  du  enccs,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  ICM, 

Geant,  on  which  ho  encamped  for  17  days;  numerous  papers  on  his  discoveries  and  their 

and  in  1789  he  reached  the  summit  of  Monte  practical  applications.     He  was  also  the  author 

Kosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.    For  facilitating  his  of  a  universal  and  pernetusl  calendar,  of  tht 

investigations,  he  invented  the  magnetometer,  charts  of  the  coasts  of  France  forming  the  fim 

hygrometer,  electrometer,  cyanometer,  diapha-  volume  of  the  Neptune  Franfaie^  &c. 
nometer,  and  anemometer.     His  observations        SAVAGE,  Riciiakd,  an  English  poet,  bom 

were  recorded  with  the  utmost  care  and  candor,  in  London,  Jan.  10,  1C97-8,  died  in   BristoL 

and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the  crust  of  Aug.  1,  1748.    Acconling  to  his  own  rtorr, 

the  globe  laid  the  foundations  for  a  geological  which  has  never  obtained  universal  credence, 

theory  based  on  fact  and  not  on  speculation,  ho  was    the    illegitimate   otlspring  of  Anne. 

TIio  exact  and  vivid  descriptions  in  his  Voyngee  countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  Richard  SavtM. 

dant  Us  Alpce  (4  vols.,  1779-'9(»)  gave  him  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  at  the  age  of  14  months  wm 

title  of  *^  the  first  painter  of  the  Alps.'^   He  was  consigned  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  a  po(<r 

chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  200  in  Ge-  woman,   who  brought  him  up  in  obscnritr. 

neva,  and  of  the  national  assembly  of  France  The  countess  earlv  disowned   him,   bat  her 

after  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  Franco  mother.  Lady  Mason,  caused  him  to  be  placed 

in  1798.     Ho  was  the  founder  of  the  society  of  in  a  scliool  at  St.  Albans,  after  leaving  which 

arts  of  Geneva,  and  its  president  till  his  death,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.     Until  his 

Beside  the  works  above  named,  he  left  a  />i«-  17th  year  he  bore  the  name  of  Smith ;  buthear> 

tertatio  Phyn\ca  de  Igne  (Geneva,  1769) ;  En-  ing  then  by  accident  the  secret  of  his  birth,  be 

eaU  8ur  Vht/grometrie  {l7G-i);  Inflation  abregee  assumed  his  father^s  name.     All  etTorts  to  ob- 

<rvn  Toyage  d  ht  eime  du  Alont  lilane  en  AoUt  tain  recognition    from    his   mother  howerer 

1787  (17^7);  and  numerous  dissertations  and  proved  unavailing,  and  throughout  her  life  *h« 

essays.     II.  Nkmh.as  Theodore  de,  sim  of  the  manifested  for  him  the  utmost   repugnance. 

Iireceding.  l»(»rn  in  Geneva,  Oct.  14,  1707,  died  The  discovery  of  his  parentage  seems  to  hare 

there  in  April,  1S45,  was  professor  of  miner-  awakened  in  Savage,  remarkable  in  hisyuolh 

alogy  andgeolngy  in  the  university  of  Geneva,  for  quickness  and  enthusiasm,  an  ambition  to 

and  attained  a  hi<rh  reputation  for  his  investi-  rise  above  his  humble  employment;  and«  hif 

gntions  and  disooveries  in  vegetable  chemistry,  story  becoming  known,  influential  friends  a|^ 

III.  Ai.nnirriNi:   .\i»rienne   Necker  de,  sister  peared  to  assist  him.    Among  others  Steele, 

of  the  precrdin;:.  lM>rn  in  (Jeneva  in  1760,  died  \Vilks  tlie  actor,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  befriended 

there,  April  20,  1841,  married  Jacijues  Xecker,  him,  and  in  1723  he  produced  a  succesw*ful  tra- 

professor  of  hcitany  at  the  academy  of  (icncva,  gedy,  **Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  in  which  he 

and  nephew  of  the  Celebrated  financier.     She  played  the  principal  character,  and  which  yieUi- 

transl:itr<l  Sclilfgel's  **  Course  of  Dramatic  Lit-  ed  him  a  profit  of  £200.    The  publication  of  a 

erature"  (1«14»,  and  wrote  Kotiee  sur  le  carae*  volume  of  miscellanies  soon  after  increased  his 

t^re  et  let  eeriU  de  Mme.  de  SUUl  (8vo.,  Paria,  reputation ;    but  his  irriUUe  and  ciprkkMia 
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and  fondnen  for  low  enjoyments  oon-  on  the  second  floor,  and  U.  S.  court  rooms  on 
interfisdred  with  his  advancement.  In  the  third  floor.  SL  John^s  church  is  a  fine 
iTing  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl,  building  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  tecture.  Ohrist  church  is  of  the  Grecian  Ionic 
B  of  Hertford  interceded  with  Queen  order.  Several  other  churches  are  very  hand- 
e  in  his  behalf,  and,  despite  the  exer-  some  and  commodious  buildings.  The  Greor^pui 
his  mother  to  have  Uie  sentence  carried  historical  society  has  a  large  and  beautiful  halL 
ed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  once  The  state  bank  building  is  considered  the  hand- 
ed her  own  life,  he  received  the  royal  somest  in  the  city;  it  is  brick,  of  three  stories, 
Leaving  prison  with  feelings  exasper-  fronting  Monument  square.  The  reservoir  for 
the  highest  pitch  of  resentment  against  the  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  city  is 
»ther,  he  published  his  poem,  ^^  The  placed  on  a  substantial  circular  tower  80  feet 
l,''^  written  under  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  high.  There  are  45  diaritable  institutions, 
I  of  energetic  feeling  and  sarcasm.  With  among  which  are  the  orphan  asylum,  Savan- 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  public  scandal  nah  hospital,  Georgia  infirmary,  union  society, 
:ie  provoked,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  relative  widows'  society,  and  seamen's  friend  society* 
lotncr,  soon  afterward  took  him  into  his  There  are  4  banks  of  discount  and  circulation^ 
use,  where  he  was  allowed  an  annual  in-  a  savings  bank,  and  a  number  of  privato^  bank- 
r  £200.  For  several  years  he  led  a  life  ing  houses.  There  are  1  monthly,  2  weekly, 
nirable  excitement,  courted  and  caress-  and  3  daUy  journals.  A  monument  to  the 
aen  of  genius  and  fashion ;  but  having  memory  of  Gen.  Greene  is  erected  in  Johnson 
led  with  his  protector,  he  was  again  square,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  Pulaski,  on 
rift  upon  the  world.  By  the  death  of  the  spot  where  he  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  city 
Caroline  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of  in  1779.  Three  railroads  terminate  in  Savan- 
>n  of  £50,  and  left  to  the  charity  of  his  nah :  the  central  to  Macon,  which  connects  by 
whom  he  gradually  alienated  by  his  its  branches  with  Augusta,  and  with  the  vari- 
gance  and  arrogance.  He  was  finally  ous  roads  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state ;  the 
1  to  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  an  Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  railroad,  finished 
stipend  of  £50  was  contributed  to  his  107  m.  S.  W.  toward  the  Florida  line;  and  the 
.  by  Pope  and  others.  Wearying  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad.  The  city 
of  this  place,  he  set  off  after  the  lapse  has  16  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist  for  whites 
ear  for  London  with  a  tragedy  which  and  3  for  colored  people,  2  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
ed  to  have  produced.  While  passing  byterian,  1  Independent  Presbyterian,  1  Lu- 
I  Bristol  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  theran,  1  Methodist  for  whites  and  1  for  colored 
1  died  in  the  debtors^  prison  of  that  people,  1  Unitarian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  mari- 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  ners^  chapel,  and  1  Hebrew  synagogue. — ^During 
he  ^'  Wanderer^*  (1T29),  a  poem  esteem-  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  the  entrances 
im  as  his  masterpiece,  and  dedicated  to  were  196  vessels  of  92,648  tons,  and  the  clear- 
rrconnel,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  ances  276  vessels  of  149,01 1  tons.  Value  of  im- 
lancholy  career  is  the  subject  of  one  of  ports,  $782,061 ;  of  exports,  $18,351,554;  regis- 
t  of  Johnson's  ^^  Lives  of  the  Poets."  tered  and  enrolled  shipping  of  the  port,  40,840 
AXNAU,  the  largest  city  in  Georgia,  tons.  Thechiefexports  were  cotton,  rice,  lum- 
»ital  of  Chatham  co.,  on  the  right  bonk  ber,  and  naval  stores.  In  1859  37,797  casks  of 
Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  its  mouth,  rice  and  88,697,742  feet  of  lumber  were  ex- 
m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston,  in  lat.  32°  ported.  Before  the  civil  war  of  1861  steamers 
long.  81"  5'  W.;  pop.  in  1850,  16,060;  ran  regularly  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
^  22,292.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  sandy  phia,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Although  the 
>out  40  feet  above  the  'river,  with  one  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
street  below  the  steep  bluff,  the  ware-  states,  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  pass 
npon  which  open  below  on  the  level  up  to  the  city  only  at  high  water,  and  those  of 
piers,  and  from  the  uppermost  story  on  greater  draught  are  detained  3  m.  below.  Much 
er  side  upon  a  wide  sandy  area  called  dredging  also  is  required  to  keep  the  channel 
eet,  which  is  divided  by  numerous  car-  open  in  certain  places  to  this  extent.  The  mean 
ays  and  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees,  rise  and  faU  of  the  spring  tides  at  the  city  is  7 
ic4e  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  feet  6  inches,  and  of  neap  tides  6  feet  5  inches, 
closely  shad^  by  rows  of  these  trees.  The  river  flows  between  marshy  lands,  which 
many  of  the  principal  crossings  are  open  are  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  artifi- 
with  trees.  The  most  noticeable  pub-  cial  channels,  and  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  rice, 
ces  are  the  city  exchange,  court  house.  Long  narrow  islands  and  spits  almost  levelwith 
*senal.  barracks,  artillery  armory,  thea-  the  water  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
Andrew^s  hall,  the  lyceum,  Oglethorpe  between  the  opposite  banks,  and  reduce  the 
latham  academy,  custom  house,  market  main  channel  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
hospitals,  and  asylums.  The  custom  between  the  city  and  the  mouth  to  a  width  of 
a  an  imposing  granite  edifice,  110  feet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  even  less.  From  the 
I  feet  deep,  and  52  feet  in  height,  with  city  the  distance  across  to  Hutchinson *s  island, 
t  office  in  the  basement,  customs  rooms  which  extends  up  and  down  the  river  for  about 
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6  m.,  is  only  about  600  feet.     The  chief  de-  After  the  peace  of  TUsIt,  he  was  agmin  mtoi 

fences  of  the  river  are  Fort  Pulaski,  a  strong  a  mission  to  Russia.    Being  eent  to  Sptia  ii 

fortification  on  Cookspur  island,  at  the  mouth  1808  to  supersede  M urat  in  the  chief  command 

of  the  river,  built  by  the  United  States  at  a  there,  he  induced  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Fc^ 

cost  of  $988,859,  and  Fort  Jackson  on  the  right  dinand  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  where  Napolcoe 

bank  of  tlic  river,  buUt  at  a  cost  of  $182,000.  was  waiting  for  them.    lie  accompanied  ha 

Against  approaches  by  land  the  city  is  protect-  master  to  Erfurt,  returned  with  him  to  tb« 

ed  by  the  swampy  alluviums  and  numerous  peninsula,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  minutir 

creeks  of  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  passable  of  police  in  place  of  Fouch^' ;  but  two  yttm 

by  a  very  few  roads  called  causeways,  and  by  later  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the  consptrarr 

the  sandy  plains  which  are  more  or  less  covered  of  Mallet,  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  for  seTerd 

with  groves  of  live  oaks,  the  bay,  and  magnolia,  hours  kept  a  prisoner  at  La  Force.    Dnriiir  the 

and  thickets  of  various  evergreen  trees,  vines,  Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  peer  of  Fraste 

and  shrubs. — Savannah  was  founded  in  Feb.  and  chief  commander  of  the  gendarmerie.    .\f^ 

1738,  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  The  British  attacked  ter  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  attempted  tofcl- 

it  March  8,  177G,  and  were  repulsed;  but  on  low  Napoleon  on  board  the  Belleropbon. tel 

Dec.  20,  1778,  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  was  arrested  and  sent  by  the  Englbh  to  Mahi 

In  Oct.  1779,  the  French  and  American  army  whence  he  escaped  to  Smyrna.    A  sentence  of 

under  Count  D^Estaing  and  Gen.  Lincoln  at-  death  was  passed  upon  him  in  France  bTd^ 

tempted  to  recapture  it,  but  were  unsuccessful,  fault ;  but  in  1819  he  returned  to  Paris  tad 

In  tills  engagement  Count  Pulaski  fell,  and  the  procured  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  wai 

French  lost  687  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  restored    to  his  military  rank^  but  wis  dqC 

Americans  241.    Savannah  received  a  city  char-  called  into  active  ser\*ice.     In  1823.  in  oidff 

ter  in  Dec.  1789.    In  Nov.  1796,  a  fire  destroyed  to  refute  a  charge  against  him  in  Las  Ct<«»' 

property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 ;  and  in  Jan.  Memorial  de  Ste,  Helhie^  he  published  a  paa^ 

1820,  another  conflagration  occurred,  involving  phlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  throw  tb* 

aloss  of  $4,000,000.    OnJan.  8, 1801,  two  weeks  whole  responsibility  of  the  duke  d'Enghicn'i 

prior  to  the  j)assage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces-  deatli  on  Prince  Talleyrand.     Incurring  thu 

sion  by  the  convention  of  Georgia,  Forts  Jack-  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  went  to  R^«l^ 

son  and  Pulaski  were  seized  by  the  state  troops  where  he  lived  until  1880.    On  Dec.  1, 1831, 

by  order  of  the  governor.  ho  was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  gorenor 

8AVANNAI1  RIVER.    See  Geobgia,  vol.  of  Algeria.     8ome   strategetical  ro^  w€ri 

viii.  p.  177.  constructed  and  the  city  of  Bona  was  takci 

SAVART,  Anns  Jean  Marie  Ren^,  duke  under  his  administration ;  but  he  evinced  siidi 
of  Rovigo,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at   Marc,  cruelty  to  the  natives  and  such  a  violent  t«m- 
near  Vouziers,   now    in    the  department  of  per  toward  his  subordinates  that  he  was  re- 
Ardennes,  April  20, 1774,  died  in  Paris,  June  called  in  1833.    In  1828  he  published  his  Jfr 
2,  1833.     He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  moirct  pour  urcir  d  VhUtoire  d4  fempemr 
Motz,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  15,  served  under  NapoUon  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
Custinc  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  became        SAVARY,  Nicolas,  a  French  traveller  and 
captain  at  the  age  of  19.     lie  then  joined  the  scholar,  born  in  Vitrd,  Brittany,  in  1760.  <M 
army  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  Pichegru,  in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  17R8.     He  went  to  Egypt  is 
and  was  afterward  appointed  on  the  stafFof  Gen.  1774,  and  after  residing  there  6  years  travelled 
Desaix,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  arrhipc!- 
saw  mortally  wounded  at  Marengo.    He  then  ago,  and  returned  in  1781  to  France,  whew 
became  ai(le-<1c-camp  to  the  first  consul,  who  he  published  a  French  translation  of  the  Ko- 
made  him  successively  colonel,  commander  of  ran,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  llohamincd  (S 
the  gendarmerie  d^elite^  brigadier-general,  and  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  1783),  and  an  abstract  of  Ht/t 
director  of  the  secret  police  (1802).     Ho  traced  same  under  the  title  of  Morale  de  Mah^mti 
out  the  conspiracy  ofCadoudal,  and  superintend-  (12mo.,  17H4).     lie  also  published  Lettm  nr 
cd  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  when  VKgypte  (8  vol.**.  Bvo.,  1784-'5)  and  Lettrennr 
his  conduct  was  so  harsh  as  to  excite  severe  7a  Grece  (8vo.,  1788),  never  completed:  aad 
animadversions.      A  few  months  later  ho  ro-  he  left  a  MS.  Grammaire  de  la  hng^e  Arak 
ceivc<l  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  distin-  rvlgaire  et  litterale,  which  was  revised  lod 
guished  himself  in  1805  at  the  battle  of  Auster-  published  by  Langles  (4to.,  Paris.  1818). 
litz,  and  went  to  Russia  on  a  secret  mission.        ^AXK  (ancSar us ;  licr.Sau;  Han,  StaretXjk 
During  the  campaign  of  1806  in  Pnissia,  he  first  river  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  rises  in  the  Caraif 
commanded  two  regiments  ofthe  imperial  guard,  Alps,  in  the  N.  W,  comer  of  the  province  nt 
and  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  6th  Carniola,  flows  in  a  mostly  £.  8.  £.  directioo 
army  corps.   "While  protecting  Warsaw  against  through  Carniola  and  Croatia,  and  along  the 
the  Ru>siftn«»  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  ho  southern  boundary  of  the  Military  Frtnitier. 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ostrolenka,  Feb.  which  it  separotes  from  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  ud 
16,  1>507,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  of  empties  into  the  Danube  between  Belgrade  ■d' 
20,000  francs ;  and  for  his  services  in  the  bat-  Semlin.     Its  principal  afflnents,  all  from  tb« 
ties  of  Ileilsberg  and  Friedland,  he  received  south,  are  tho  Laybach,  Unna,  Vcrbas,  Boat* 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  duke  of  Rovigo.  and  Drina. 
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ST,  FsiSDiacn  Karl  to^t,  a  Qer-  to  William  and  Marj  on  their  accession,  and 

t,   born   in   Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  much  to  the  indig- 

779,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1861.  nation  of  the  whigs.    The  discontent  increaara 

kI    at    the   university  of  Marbarg,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 

extraordinary  professor  he  lectured  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

ril  law  from  1801  to  1804.    He  then  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  a 

for  4  years  in  France  and  Germany,  resolution  in  favor  of  his  dismissal  from  the 

13  appointed  professor  of  law  hi  the  service  of  the  crown.     Not  long  afterward 

of  Landshut,  in  1810  in  thatof  Ber-  Halifax  retired  from  the  speakership  of  the 

1 1811  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  little  later  gave  up  the 

academy  of  science.    He  was  ap-  privy  seal,  went  into  opposition,  and  afterward 

member  of  the  council  of  state  in  acted  for  a  short  time  with  the  Jacobites.    He 

in  1842  minister  of  justice  for  the  was  a  very  able  statesman,  and  the  chief  of 

f  the  law,  and  in  1848  retired  from  the  party  contemptuously  called  trimmers,  a 

fo.    He  is  the  author  of  several  im-  name  which  however  he  accepted   and  de- 

;>rks  on  jurisprudence,  among  which  fended.    He  wrote  several  works  on  polidcal 

RcM  des  Aifitzes  (Marburg,  1803;  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 

into  English    under  the   title  of  their  style.    Among  them  may  bo  mentioned 

on  Possession,"  &c.,  6th  ed.,  8vo.,  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  "  Anatomy  of  an 

MS)\  Ge*chichte  di8 RdmiMchen RechU  Equivalent,"  "Letters  to  a  Dissenter,"  '^Ifia- 

\Ucr  (6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815-^31);  cellanies,"  and  "  Maxims  of  State."    Two  man- 

71  de$  heutigen  Bomiseh^n  ReehU  (5  uscript  copies  of  his  memoirs  which  he  left 

in,  1840-'49),  to  which  Da$  Obliga-  were  both  destroyed.    Ho  was  succeeded  by 

f  (1851 -'3)  is  an  appendix.  his  son  William  Savile,  with  whose  death  tlie 

*1  or  Saville,  George,  marquis  of  titles  became  extinct.    He  left  also  a  natural 

1  English  statesman,  bom  in  1630,  son,  Henry  Carey,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist, 

.pril,  1695.    He  was  the  son  of  a  from  whom  Edmund  Kean  descended, 

baronet,  and  for  his  zeal  in  bring-  SAVILE,  Sib  Hexrt,  an  English  scholar 

the  restoration  was  created  in  1668  and   mathematician,  bom  at  Over  Bradley, 

die  and  Viscount  Halifax;  in  1679  Yorkshire,  Nov.  30, 1649,  died  at  Eton  coUege, 

de  earl,  and  in  1682  marquis  of  Hali-  Feb.  19,  1622.    He  was  graduated  at  Merton 

ng  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  college,  Oxford,  received  a  fellowship,  served 

.  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  op-  as  proctor  for  2  years,  made  the  tour  of  the 

*  the  court ;  but  in  1672  he  was  made  continent  in  1578,  and  upon  his  return  became 

mcillor,  and  in  the  ministry  formed  tutor  in  Greek  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 

af^er  the  fall  of  Donby  in  1679,  he  he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.    In 

ced  into  the  council  of  30,  and  sub-  1585  he  was  chosen  warden  of  Merton  college, 

became  one  of  the  4  confidential  ad-  and  in  this  position  continued  36  years.    In 

he  crown,  who  had  the  real  control  1596  he  was  made  provost  of  Eton  coUege. 

remment.     In  the  great  debate  on  James  I.  knighted  him  in  1604,  and  wasanx- 

ion  bill  in  1680,  it  was  owing  almost  ious  to  advance  him  to  some  preferment  in 

his  oratory  that  the  house  of  lords  church  or  state ;  but  all  such  offers  Savile  de- 

le  bill.    Although  he  had  supported  dined.    He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Oxford 

f  the  dake  of  York  to  the  succession,  university,  founding  professorships,  and  con- 

;e'i  measures  to  strengthen  the  cause  tributing  books  and  rare  manuscripts  to  the 

>erty  in  this  and  the  next  reign,  and  libraries.    On  his  death  that  institution  paid 

renuously  to  deprive  the  duke  of  all  him  the  unusual  honor  of  having  a  public 

be  government,  to  form  an  alliance  speech  and  poem  delivered  in  his  praise,  whidi 

England  and  Holland,  and  to  cause  were  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 

h  government  to  break  with  France.  Ultima  Lima  Sarilii.    Savile  made  a  coUee- 

:es?':on  of  James  II.  he  was  obliged  tion  of  the  best  Englbh  historians  under  the 

his  position  as  lord  privy  seal,  which  title  of  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scrip(ore$  pat  Be- 

e;ve/l  in  1682,  and  accept  the  presi-  dam  (1596),  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 

^AQ  coaacil.    As  however  he  refused  sostom,  in  Greek  (8  vols.  foL,  1613);  on  this 

the  king  in  his  effort  for  the  repeal  edition  he  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum 

and  habeas  corpus  acts,  he  was  dis-  of  £8,000.    His  mathematical  reputation  rests 

n  office,  and  from  that  time  was  one  chiefiy  on  his  **  Lectures  on  the  First  Book  of 

^t  active  and  influential  members  of  Euclid's  Elements**  (4to.,  1621). 

:ion.    He  seems  to  have  known  of  the  SAVINGS  BANX,  an  institution  for  the  de- 

to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  Eog-  posit  of  the  savings  of  the  poorer  and  middle 

efosc-d  to  join  in  it.    After  William  classes.    The  first  banks  for  savings  were  those 

I  he  was  appointed  by  James  one  of  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and  of  Bern  in 

L36ioners  to  treat  with  him.    When  1787.  intended  for  and  restricted  to  servants, 

met  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  mechanics,  d:c.    A  suggestion  of  a  frugality 

lords,  and  supported  the  claim  of  bank  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1797. 

king  regnant^  presented  the  crown  The  first  attempt  to  establish  one  in  Kngtand 
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was  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wen-  are  to  invest  them  either  in  bank  annvitict  or 
dover,  who  in  1799,  in  conjunction  with  two  exchequer  bills.    The  interest  paid  bjr  the  ooa- 
of  his  parishioners,  offered  to  receive  from  any  missioners  to  the  banks  is  S^  per  cent,  and 
inhabitant  of  his  parish  any  sum  from  2d.  up-  the  maximum  rate  paid  by  the  banks  to  de- 
ward  every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer  positors  is  8A^  per  cent.,  though  the  STeraft 
months,  and  to  repay  to  each  individual,  at  rate  is  only  2}}.    No  person  is  allowed  to  hart     { 
Christmas,  the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  an  a  deposit  in  more  than  one  savings  bank  it  t     ; 
addition  of  i  of  the  sum  as  a  bounty  for  his  time ;  the  minimum  deposit  ranges  from  li.  to     j. 
frugality.    If  the  money  was  paid  back  before  5«. ;  not  over  £30  can  be  deposited  in  a  yeir.     | 
Christmas,  the  depositor  received  no  bonus.  A  nor  more  than  £160  in  all  from  one  depo»itor;     - 
nearer  approach  to  our  modern  savings  banks  and  when  by  the  addition  of  compound  inteitit 
was  maae  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  at  Tot-  the  amount  deposited  reaches  £200,  interest  oa 
tenham,  Middlesex,  in  1804.    It  was  called  the  it  must  cease.    Usually  a  notice  of  from  7  to 
charitable  bank.    In  conjunction  with  several  21  days  is  required  for  withdrawal.    On  Not. 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  acted  as  trustees,  20,  1858,  there  were  in  the  United  KiDcOca 
and  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  port  of  606  savings  banks,  with  1,261  paid  and  C21 
the  sums  deposited,  Mrs.  Wakefield  took  do-  unpaid  officers,  1,898,886  depositors,  and  £35,* 
posits  of  20  shillings  and  upward,  and  allowed  757,456  of  deposits.    The  expenses  of  mana^ 
5  per  cent,  interest  annually  on  these  sums  ment  were  about  i  of  1  per  cent. — In  Uie  United 
when  left  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  at  States  the  first  savings  bank  was  opened  at 
least  a  year.  Mrs.  Wakefield  had  as  early  as  1798  Philadelphia  in  Nov.  1816,  thon^  Franklia 
established  a  bank  for  the  saving  of  small  sums  had  suggested  something  of  the  kmd  50  vein 
by  children.    In  1807  the  Kev.  John  Muckersy  earlier.    The  second  was  organized  in  BoAon 
established  the  West  Calder  friendly  bank  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  in  New  York  (iLc 
Scotland  for  the  savings  of  the  poor.    In  1808  Chambers  street  institution  for  savings)  in  1M9. 
a  society  of  8  persons,  4  of  whom  were  ladies,  Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied, 
was  formed  to  receive  the  surplus  earnings  In  each  state  there  are  laws  for  their  regnlatioo. 
of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  4  per  cent.  In  some  each  bonk  has  a  special  charter,  ia 
interest  thereon.      In  1810  tlie  Kev.  Henry  others  they  are  organized  under  a  general  lav ; 
Duncan,   D.D.,  of   Kothwell,   Dumfriesshire,  but  in  either  case  they  are  required  to  make  aa 
formed  the  parish  bank  friendly  society,  and  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  in  moA 
within  4  years  had  accumulated  £1,160,  bear-  they  are  under  the  inspection  of  bank  eommi«- 
ing  interest  at  5  per  cent.    In  1813  Mr.  J.  H.  sioners  or  superintendents,  who  several  time*  is 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  started  a  savings  bank  in  the  course.of  the  year  investigate  their  condition, 
that  city,  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun-  and  report  to  the  legislatures  in  regard  to  tbem. 
can's  movement.    Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  con-  The  interest  allowed  varies  from  3  to  7  per 
nected  with  a  large  banking  house,  allowed  4  cent.    In  most  of  the  bonks  6  per  cent,  isal- 
per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  5  per  cent,  after-  lowed  on  sums  under  $500,  and  5  per  c^nx.  od 
ward,  and  when  the  deposits  reached  £10  ex-  any  excess  over  that  sum.  Usually  $1,000  is  tlw 
dianged  them  for  interest  notes  of  Sir  William  maximum  amount  which  any  individual  maj 
Forbes  and  co/s  bank.    In  3  years  he  had  re-  deposit,  but  there  is  no  regulation  to  preveoi 
ceived  £8,316  14$.  from  1,837  depositors.    In  deposits  being  made  in  several  banks.  Formerlr 
Jan.  1815,  the  provident  institution  of  Kath,  of-  $1  was  the  minimum  deposit  allowed.  Int  of 
terward  ciUled  the  Bath  savings  bank,  was  es-  late  years  banks  have  been  organized  a*  five 
tablished,  and  the  parochial  bank  of  Stillorgan  cent,  dime,  or  sixpenny  savings  in&tituti*'Ls. 
in  Ireland  about  the  same  time.    At  the  end  The  deposits  are  variously  invested  accurdinf! 
of  1816  there  were  74  of  these  banks  in  Eng-  to  the  views  of  the  managers,  whoaregen^ra.!/ 
land  and  Wales,  and  4  in  IreLnnd.    Parliament  men  of  wealth,  and  have  or  are  supposed  tv 
first  made  savings  banks  a  subject  of  legislation  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits  of  tie 
in  1817.    The  present  laws  [)r(ivido  that  they  investment.    In  the  smaller  town^i  and  cities 
shall  only  bo  established  with  the  approval  of  they  are  generally  lent  on  first  mortgage  cf 
the  commissioners  fur  the  reduction  of  the  na-  real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  i  or  | 
tional  debt,  the  rules  of  the  bank  being  filed  its  appraised  value ;  in  the  larger  cities  ihey  are 
with  them  fur  examination  ;  and  that  trustees  usually  invested  in  U.  S.  or  state  bonds*  or  in 
and  managers  shall  have  no  salary  or  pecuniary  bank  or  other  stocks.    In  some  in^tan€^s  tie 
benefit  from  the  hank  they  administer.    Those  practice  has  been  allowed  of  investing  in  mi^- 
trustees  api)oint  and  dismiss  all  needful  oflicers,  cuntile  paper,  and  railroad  or  insurance  stocks 
and  fix  their  salaries,  the  ofiicers  giving  bonds  and  bonds,  but  this  is  now  generally  furbiddt'ii. 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trusts  to  tho  The  managers  of  these  institutions  arereganlcii 
comptroller-general  of  tho  national  debt  cum-  as  liable  where  defalcations  have  taken  pla^ 
missioners ;  the  trustees  are  not  ]>ersonally  re-  through  their  neglect,  and  in  such  ca^^e^  tre 
sponsible  for  losses  except  through  wilful  neg-  usually  held  to  a  rigid  accountabilitv.     For  tie 
lect,  unless  they  voluntarily  agree  to  become  most  part  the  savings  banks  are  weA  manag«tl : 
so ;  all  moneys  deposite<l  are  to  be  paid  by  tho  and  from  the  care  with  which  their  do|)osit«  srv 
bank  to  the  bank  of  England  or  Ireland  exclu-  invested,  and  tho  number  of  dormant  acv'oaatf 
sively,  to  the  credit  of  tiie  commissioners,  who  accumulating  in  a  series  of  years,  tbej  are 
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ble  to  reBenre  a  large  surplns  and  erect  mainder  in  real  estate  mortgages,  U.  S.  and 

tial  banking  houses.    Among  the  ex-  state  stocks  and  bonds,  and  railroad  stocks  and 

ita    in  finance  attempted    during   the  bonds.    Yem^ont  had  12  savings  banks,  with 

f  prosperity  preceding  1857,  were  the  $1,145,268.    New  Hampshire    had   26,  with 

ation    of  *^joint-stock  savings  banks^'  $4,860,025  on  deposit,  and  $207,491  surplus, 

ivings  banks  and  building  associations.^'  Rhode  Island  had  21  banks  for  savings,  with 

■st  had  a  subscribed  capital,  of  which  81,883  depositors  and  $7,765,771  on  deposit, 

not  over  10  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  os-  There   was   thus  in    1860  an  aggregate    of 

r  as  a  guaranty  to  depositors,  but  really  $189,000,000  deposited  in  these  institutions  in 

d  an  opportunity  for  profitable  invest-  New  York  and  5  of  the  New  England  states. 

0  the  corporators.    The  deposits  were  — In  France  the  first  savings  bank,  that  of 

1  Uie  most  apparently  profitable  specu-  Paris,  was  incorporated  in  1818 ;  one  was  es- 
which  offered,  whether  they  were  fancy  tablished  in  Bordeaux  in  1819,  and  one  in  Mar- 
mercantile  paper  at  large  discount,  rail-  seilles  in  1821.  In  1856  there  were  868  banks, 
ocks,  bonds,  or  real  estate  investments ;  with  986,188  depositors,  and  272,182,542  franos 
tile  6  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  deposi-  on  deposit.  The  usual  net  rate  of  interest  is  8| 
e  stockholders  gained  handsome  profits  per  cent. ;  in  a  few  oases  it  is  8}.  No  sum  less 
r  stock.  When  reverses  came,  however,  than  a  franc  can  be  received ;  nor  can  any  in- 
K>sitor  was  sure  to  suffer.  The  second  dividual  deposit  more  than  $60  in  one  week,  or 
r  institutions  received  monthly  deposits  more  than  $200  in  the  whole  unless  he  is  a  sol- 
lall  percentage  toward  a  capital  to  be  dier  or  sailor.  All  moneys  received,  except  a 
[p  in  full  within  5  or  6  years,  and  lent  sufiicient  sum  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
•ney  thus  received  to  their  depositors  in  bank  to  the  next  receipt  day,  are  paid  over 
r  from  $200  to  $8,000  at  simple  interest  within  24  hours  to  the  eais»e  des  depots  for 
ery  heavy  bonus,  paid  quarterly  or  semi-  investment  in  the  government  securities.  A 
y,  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  a  fortnight's  notice  is  required  for  withdrawals ; 
nd  lot  which  it  was  to  be  used  to  com-  accounts  not  claimed  or  operated  on  during  80 
If  the  depositor  did  not  take  a  loan,  his  years  pass  to  the  government.  Inspectors  are 
)n  the  deposit  were  large ;  if  he  did,  the  appointed  by  government,  who  examine  die 
aid  for  the  loan  made  his  interest  usually  affairs  of  each  bank  critically  every  8  months. 
i  to  86  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  insti-  and  report  both  to  the  minister  of  finance  ana 
are  now  generally  closed  by  the  repeal  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  conmierce. — b 

•  organic  law. — There  are  no  available  Switzerland  savings  banks  date  from  1787.  In 
s  of  the  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  1852  there  were  167  banks,  181,172  depositors, 
States,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $11,650,170. 
hat  they  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  The  investments  are  mostly  in  mortgages  on 
n  than  in  the  southern  states.    In  the  real  estate  and  discounts  of  mercantile  bills. — 

New  York  there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  In  Prussia  the  first  savings  bank  was  that  of 

ese  institutions,  with  310,693  depositors,  Berlin,  founded  in  1818.    In  1851  there  were 

Kjsits  to  the  amount  of  $67,450,397.   Of  215,  with  278,147  depositors,  and  18,119,851 

t6  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  rix  dollars  on  deposit.    The  rate  of  interest  va- 

5.48o  depositors  and  $55,780,572  on  de-  ried ;    in  28  banks  it  was  2^  per  cent. ;  in 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  85,  8  per  cent. ;  in  152,  8|  per  cent. ;  and  in 

»oMnes.s  of  these  institutions  in  5  years :  5  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  mini- 
mum deposit  is  5  SilbergroseTien  (about  12 
cents),  and  the  maximum  10  thalers  ($7.50)  in 
any  one  month,  and  100  thalers  ($75)  in  alL 
In  Berlin  the  depositors  were  in  1851  as  1  to  11 
of  the  whole  population.  In  Austria  and  Han- 
over the  number  of  savings  banks  is  small,  and 

•  these  banks  had  a  money  surpfus  of  the  depositors  are  not  more  than  1  in  42  to  the 
385.  The  deposits  of  two  of  the  New  population.  In  Bavaria  and  Saxony  they  are 
»ving8  banks  (the  Bowery  and  the  "bank  more  numerous.  In  Frankfort-on-the-ICain 
ags'*)  were  each  over  $10,000,000,  and  of  they  are  1  in  11 ;  in  Hamburg,  1  in  7.4;  in  Al- 
men's  bank  nearly  $9,000,000.  In  the  tona,  1  in  2.6.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
ear  the  86  savings  banks  of  Massachu-  except  Italy,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  these  m- 
d  205.409  depositors  and  $39,424,419  on  stitntions,  though  in  some  of  the  states  their 
;  the  average  interest  for  the  year  was  advantages  arc  beginning  to  be  understood, 
r  cent.,  and  for  the  last  5  years  6.62  In  Italy,  especially  in  Sardinia  and  Lombardy, 
t. ;  $8,654,264  was  lent  on  personal  se-  the  easse  di  risparmi,  though  in  name  savings 
and  the  remainder  invested  in  mort-  banks,  yet  are  intended  for  and  receive  the  de- 
eal  estate,  county,  town,  state,  and  U.  S.  posits  of  the  higher  classes  rather  than  of  those 
md  bonds,  and  bank  and  railroad  stock,  who  are  their  usual  patrons  in  other  countries, 
ticut  had  64  savings  banks,  with  88,925  SAVONA,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
>rs  and  $18,182  821  on  deposit;  $1,317,-  the  province  of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  W. 
i  invested  in  personal  securities,  the  re-  side  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  20  m.  S.  W.  from 
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tho  city  of  that  name ;  pop.  in  1869,  18,850.  became  too  strong   for   him.      The  ridiedt 

The  OAthedral  contains  many  fine  paintings,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  tkA 

basso-ri lie vos,  and  sculptures.    There  are  manu-  ho  had  proiKX^ed  added  to  his  discomfinn.    i 

factories  of  silk  goods,  iron,  and  earthenware.  Condemned  to  banishment,  he  shut  himHrlf  is    \ 

Tho  town  had  formerly  two  harbors,  but  the  in  his  convent  of  San  Marco;  be  was  attacM 

Genoese  from  jealousy  partially  filled  tho  best  in  that  asylum ;  a  \iolent  contest  ensued.  hloo4 

one  in  1525,  and  only  small  vessels  can  now  was  shed«  and  finally  to  save  the  C(»nvem  bi 

enter  the  port.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  gave  himself  up  to  the  commisdaries  of  tj^ 

on  in  fruit,  wine,  and  silk.  Florentine  council.    The  iH>|ie  demanded  tktf 

SAVON AKOLA,  Gikolamo,  an  Italian  monk  Savonarola  and  his  two  companions  iK^mtniee 

and  reformer,  born  in  Ferrara,  Sept.  21,  1452,  Buonvicini  and  Silvestro  Marutfi.  should  U 

executed  in  Florence,  May  23, 1498.    His  early  sent  to  Rome  for  punishment.     This  the  ^.o^ 

education  was  directed  to  the  medical  profes-  entino  council  refused,  but  allowed  the  two 

eion,  but  at  tho  age  of  17  ho  entered  a  Domini-  papal  delegates  to  share  in  the  triuL    T)je  ynt' 

can  convent  at  Bologna,  and  atter  suitable  prep-  oners  were  sentenced  to  death  and  hac^ 

aration  was  sent  to  preach  in  several  cities  of  and  their  bodies  afterward  burned  by  the  ei> 

Lombardy,  in  Ferrara,  and  finally  in  Florence,  ecutioner. — Savonarola  left  numerous  a*4«iic 

whither  his  re]»utation  for  wisdom,  eloquence^  and    political    writings,    and    some    nrli£i<j« 

and  sanctity  had  precede<l  him.    It  was  said  poems  of  no  great  merit.    In  his  "^^  Trium}tb  of 

tiiat  in  a  voyage  down  the  Po,  while  travelling  tlio  Cross"  he  strives  to  sliow  the  truth*  of 

from  Mantua  to  Ferrara,  1 1  of  tho  boatmen  had  religion   by  philosophical  arguments,  arid  to 

been  converted  by  him.  I^iMic  expectation  was  bring  tho  natund  and  supernatural  (oprti.<L 

high,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  by  thediminu-  In  his  treatise  on  **The  Division  and  UtilitT  of 

tive  sizo  of  the  new  ])reaehcr  and  the  awkward  tho  Sciences,"  he  rejects  all  pagan  authors  tad 

gestures,  tho  violence  of  manner,  and  the  pro-  would  substitute  for  these  the  study  \*(  iht 

fiision  of  imagery  that  characterized  his  dis-  fathers.    Though  he  denied  the  infalUbUitj  of 

course.     He  was  first  ridiculed  and  then  neg-  the  pope  and  inveighed  against  the  sin^  of  tin 

lecte<l ;  and  in  disgust  ho  retired  to  Bologna,  monks  and  clergy,  he  profesaed  loyalty  tu  iht 

where  for  a  time  ho  gave  himself  to  teaching  church,  and  was  strict  in  the  obserrance  of  ill 

mathematics  and  physical  science.    Becalled  in  forms.     His  complete  works  were  published  it 

1489  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  do^  Medici,  his  Lyons  (6  vols.,  1683-^40),  and  portions  of  then 

sermons  were  listened  to  with  eagerness.    lie  have  been  translated  into  Tarions  LinguastiL 

became  reader  and  afterward  ])rior  in  the  con-  His  life  has  been  often  written :    i^ne  of  the 

vent  of  San  Marco,  tho  strictest  in  Florence  of  latest  and  best  biographies  is  by  F.  T.  PcrrtM 

the  Dominican  order.    lie  preaclied  incessant-  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1854),  who  has  investigated  the 

ly,  thundering  with  terrible  vebemenco  against  whole  subject  from  new  and  <tnginal  eounxA, 

the  sius  and  corruptions  both  of  court  and  i>eo-  and  has  disproved  many  of  the  false  statemrnti 

pie,  and  threatening  tho  most  fearful  penaltiea.  of  previous  biographers.     A  still  more  rvcrnt 

llis  infiuenco  with  the  Florentines  became  that  biography,  with  many  documents  not  UfuR 

of  a  dictator.    Peter  II..  the  successor  of  Lo-  published,  is  that  by  Pasijualo  Villari  (LuuiidO. 

renzo,  vainly  sought  to  silence  him  by  presents,  1801). 

and  the  profligate  Pope  Alexander  VI.  by  tho        SAVOY  (I-at.  Sahaydia  ;  Ital.  Saroja :  Fr. 

ofter  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  college.     lie  re-  A^iroU),  fonuerly  a  duchy  and  one  of  lUv  Str 

jected  tho  offers  with  contempt,  and  declared  dinian  states,  now  a  part  of  Franc-e.  to  ulicfc 

that  **he  wished  no  red  hat  but  one  reddened  it  was  annexed  in  1H(J0,  situatetl  berwern  lit 

with  hisown  Idood.  tlio  hat  given  to  the  saints."  45°  4'  and  46"'  24'  N.,  and  long.  5'  37  atJ  7' 

The  expulsi<»n  of  Teter  II.  by  tho  Fb>rentines  5'  E. ;  area,  4.197  sij.  m. ;  pop.  in  ItOtf.  .>!.• 

gave  still  wider  scope  to  the  daring  monk's  ac-  883.     Its  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  *.»2  m,  an*!  i» 

tivity.     He  became  a  political  as  well  as  a  reli-  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  75  m.     It  it 

g^ous  ]ea<ler,  vindicate<l  the  rightsof  the  republic  boundetl  N.  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Geneva: 

against  foreign  ttLTrressions,  and  proponed  for  ^\.  by  the  department  of  Ain.  from  whith  iii» 

tlie  state  a  species  of  theocratic  con>titutiun,  by  separate<l  by  the  Rhone :  S.  W.  by  tlie  dirparl- 

wliich  Christ  should  be  ki^L^  and  the  monas-  meiits  of  Isere  and  Hautes-Alpes.  being  di\iiied 

tic,  niles  the  general  modvl  of  civil  order.     Ho  from  the  former  by  the  Guiers.  a  tributary  of  ibe 

pr(H*laimed  war  upon  all  ainu'«<'iMents.  proposed  Kh«'ine,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  MauriiDM 

a  rigid  scrutiny  of  morids.  and  even  demanded  ridge,  an  oti'set  of  the  Cottian  Alt»?»;  and  S.  £. 

the  removal  of  tho  p(»pe.     A  sentence  of  ex-  and£.  by  tho  Cottian.  Gniian.  ami  Pennine  AIi<4. 

comnnmication  fuhniiiated  agaiu.st  him.  which  with  their  ramifications  projecting  fi>w&rd  the 

he  disregarded,  only  increased  his  popularity,  lake  of  (u'lievo,  which  separate  it  fniiii  Titd- 

SupfNirted  by  a  nuni)>er  uf  )>owertnl  friends,  ho  mont  and  the  canton  of  Valais.     This  wn.«iiiur 

continued  his  banuigues.  orgaiii/.eil  pr«>cessions,  range  contains  the  loftiest  peaks  and  miM  utac- 

and  held  public  tiutiN*  tin  /t\  in  which  beauti-  niticeiit  glaciers  in  the  wmde  Alpine  \v«tem. 

ful  and  licentious  works  «»f  art  were  destroyed.  Anit»ng  the  former  are  Monts  Blanc,  ^mlctlit- 

But  at^er  a  time,  the  combination  of  some  pow-  to,  Hnet,  lM*ran,  the  Little  St.   liernani.  An- 

erful  families  with  tho  )H))>e  and  the  Francis-  vert,  and  Tab(»r;  and  among  the  latter  Isc-raa. 

cans,  upon  whom  hu  had  been  esiHrcially  severe.  Clou,  and  Chamouni.      Tho  country  is  mter> 
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hj  «T«ral  of  its  oflbete,  riz. :  the  Alpi  coltare  is  the  chief  pnmiit.  nuunxfiMtiires  aro 

IT,  brandiiiig  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  beginning  to  thrive :  there  are  40  foonderiet 

rermc;  v^h  their  ramificationa.  most  of  and  iron  works,  several  linen,  cottoa,  and  wool* 

itral  and  wertem  districts;  the  Savoisian  len  manofactories,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  brew- 

ti^^^^w  ridge,  extoiding  ftom  the  Pen-  eries,  and  distilleries.    Education  is  in  a  proa- 

Ips  S.  of  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  La  peroos  condition,  nearly  every  commune  having 

e.  whkh  diverges  from  Mont  Is^ran  at  least  one  primary  school,  and  both  primary 

sacribea  a  curve  toward  the  W.  S.  W.  and  seoondsiry  schools  being  free.    There  are 

■«3Ztts  which  drain  the  numerous  valleys  several  flourishing  colleges. — ^This  country  be* 

between  these  ridges  generally  rise  in  longed  originaUy  to  Transalpine  Gaol,  and  was 

kin  ch^  in  the  east,  and  flow  directly  inhabited  bytheAllobrogeSf  Centrones,  Kantn* 

xrcctly  into  the  RhAne;    the  Dranse,  ate8,&c  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  the  prov- 

dows'northward  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  inces  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.    In  the 

re.  Cheran.  Is^re,  and  Are,  an  affluent  of  5th  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Burgnndianai 

!ic«din2.  flowing  westward,  are  the  most  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Franks,  was 

ant.    Beside  the  great  lake  on  the  N.,  included  in  the  Gariovingtan  empire,  and  on  ite 

possesses  those  of  Bonrget,  Annecy,  dissolution  in  887  wasgranted  by  the  diet  of  Tri> 

u  Hante-Luce,  and  Mont  Genis,  which,  bur  to  Bndolph,  king  of  Tran^urane  Burgundy. 

I  much  smaller,  are  scarcely  less  pictur-  Becoming  afterward  a  part  of  the  German  em* 

and  the  subterraneous  lakes  in  the  cave  pire,  it  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  em* 

.age.    Mineral   springs   are   abundant ;  peror  Gonrad  II.  in  1027«  and  continoed  to  be 

of  Aix,  St.  Gervaia.  and  Evian  are  the  ruled  by  the  house  thus  founded  until  18<K) 

■moos :  and  there  are  curious  intermit-  (see  Satot,  Houbb  ofX  when  by  the  treaty  of 

•rinss  at  Pigros  and  Haute-Combe.    Gold  Turin  (March  24)  it  was  ceded  to  France,  Xm. 

en  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  riv-  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  approve 

ICned  of  ai^ntiferous  lead  are  wrought  of  the  transfer.    The  vote  was  taken  A|»il  15 

ro,  Pesey,  and  St.  Jean  do  Maurienno ;  and  16,  and  showed  a  large  migority  for  the 

ere  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lignite,  annexation ;    in  accordance  with  which  the 

cite,  and  bituminous  coal,  and  quarries  treaty  of  cession  was  officially  promulgated 

-ble.  granite,  idate,  jasper,  and  porphyry.  June  12,  and  the  delegates  of  Napoleon  UL 

ountain  forests  furnish  good  timber  for  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.    Very 

oiMing  and  other  pnrposeai    The  extent  little  change  has  taken  place  in  its  administrft- 

Me  land  is  not  considerable,  but  every  tive organization;  the  two  general intendencies 

f  i:  is  cultivated ;  beside  the  valleys,  of  Glujnb^ry  and  Annecy,  the  former  incind- 

present  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ing  the  provinces  of  Cluunbery,  Upper  Savoy, 

ixed   fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  the  Maurienne,  and  Tarantaise,  the  latter  those  of 

£  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  made  Annecy,  Fancigny,  and  Ghablais,  have  become 

;tive :  terraces  are  constructed,  mould  respectively  the  departments  of  Savoy  and  Up- 

lanure  are  carried  up  from  below,  and  per  Savoy.    The  former  consists  of  the  S.  part 

il  is  irrigated  by  means  of  reservoirs  on  of  the  duchy ;  area.  2.425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185d, 

•mnits.     Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  313,891 ;   cluef  town,  Chambery.     The  latter 

lit 3  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  there  occupies  the  N.  part,  and  is  washed  by  the  lake 

n  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation,  of  Geneva ;  area,  1,772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

luts  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread  among  267,942;  chief  town,  Annecy.      There  is  an 

orer  people.     Vines  thrive  on  the  sunny  archbishopric  of  Chambery,  with  8  bishoprics  at 

r  hilK  even  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers ;  Moutiers,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  Annecy. 

e  wines  which  they  produce  are  of  good  SAVOY,  House  op,  a  sovereign  family  of 

r.     Mulberry  and  walnut  trees  are  culti-  Italy,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  altogether  the 

the  nuts  of  the  latt<?r  \ielding  oiL   Num-  oldJst,  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Europei 

f  cattle  are  reared  and  exported  to  Pied-  According  to  tradition,  the  founder'  of  this 

and  Lombardy.    The  rivers  teem  with  family  was  Umberto  Blancamano  (Humbert 

kind  of  fish,  and  the  streams  and  lake  at  White  Hand),  the  reputed  offspring  of  some 

ot  of  Mont  Cenis,  the  Ch^ran,  and  the  powerful  Italian  or  Burgundian  prince.  whOi 

\  are  famous  for  trout.    The    climate,  in  reward  for  valuable  services,  received  in 

I  Tariable,  is  healthy  and  mild ;  the  cold  1027  from  Rudolph  IIL,  king  of  Tran^urane 

■re  only  on  the  mountains.    The  inhabi-  Burgundy,  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Mauri- 

in  manners,  language,  and  sympathies,  enne,  with  the  title  of  count,  and  from  Conrad 

ilways  been  essentially  French.    They  U.  of  Germany  part  of  Faucigny,  Lower  Cha- 

nd,  honest,  hospitable,  and  intelligent,  blais,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta.    His  nephew, 

f  their  country,  and  loath  to  leave  it  per-  Amadeus  II.  (1060-'80),  in  right  of  his  mother 

tiy,  tboa:rh  as  many  as  80.000  of  them  Adelaide,  heiress  to  the  marqnisate  of  Susa, 

nplojrment  during  the  winters  in  France,  added  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  to  the 

riand,  Italy,  and  Spain.     The  majority,  above  named  possessions.    Humbert  IL,  son  of 

:he  whole  of  those  who  do  not  emigrate  Amadeus  (1080-1103),  extended  his  dominion 

jd  owners,  the  soil  l>eing  generally  dis-  over  TaranMi^*  Vaud,  Upper  Chablais,  and 

4  in  very  small  parcels.    Although  agri-  part  of  Valais.     Thomas  L,  great-grandson 
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of  Humbert  (1188-1288),  supported  Frederic  I.  (147S-'82),  Bumamed  the  Hunter.  Bein 

II.  in  his  contest  with  the  i>opes,  received  as  a  child  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  fa 

a  reward  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  for  Pied-  placed  under  the  g^oardianship  <.»f  hu  n 

xnont,  and  in  1232  made  Chamb^rj  his  capital.  Volande,  who  had  to  protect  his  crown  a 

Amadeus  IV.  (1288-^58)  was  like  his  father  the  ambitious  desifois  of  Charles  the  Be 

Thomas  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  emperor,  Burgundy  and  Louis  XI.  of  France.    PL 

compelled  the  city  of  Turin  to  acknowledge  died  during  his  minority,  leavini?  the  dol 

him  as  lord,  and  finally  ceded  Piedmont  to  one  to  his  brother  Charles  I.  (14^2-*9),  iIm 

of  his  brothers,  Thomas,  who  was  already  prince  of  his  house  who  styled  hiiiioell 

count  of  Maurienne.    Another  brother,  Peter  of  Cyprus.    Ue  conquered  the  inarquin 

(1268-^8),  before  coming  to  the  throne,  for  9  8aluzzo.    His  son,  Charles  II.,  di«:d  a  cfa 

years  served  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  be-  1496,  and  the  crown  devolved  upim  Phi 

stowed  upon  him  the  earldoms  of  Richmond  second  son  of  Louis  I.,  who  reined  but 

and  Essex;   he  won  the  surname  of  Charle-  months.    Philibert  II.,  tlie  Fair  (141i7- 

magne  the  Little,  inherited  the  district  of  Ge-  tlie  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  the  husba: 

neva,  and  forced  back  into  submission  Turin,  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  en 

which  had  rebelled.    His  nephew,  Amadeus  Maximilian  I.  and  regent  of  the  Nether 

y.  the  Great  (1285-1828),  assisted  Philip  the  who  on  his  premature  death  erected  i 

Fair  of  France  in  his  war  against  Flanders,  honor  a  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  c 

was  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  France  of  Brou.    Charles  III.,  PhilibertV  broth< 

and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry  successor  (1504-'53),  suffered  severely  fn 

VII.  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  received  from  wars  between  King  Francis  I.  and  the 

him  the  lordships  of  Asti  and  Ivrea,  and  added  ror  Charles  V. ;  after  losing  Valais  and  Ir 

Lower  Faucigny  to  his  possessions.    Amadeus  which  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  ia 

VI.,  grandson  of  the  preceding  (1848-^88),  sur-  and  the  canton  of  Vand,  which  the  B 

named  the  Green  Count  from  tne  color  of  his  took  possession  of  in  1536,  he  was  final 

armor  at  a  certain  tournament,  married  Bonne  prived  of  the  remainder  of  his  di»minio 

of  Bourbon,  a  cousin  of  King  John  of  iVance,  the  king  of  France ;  these  were  afterwa 

fought  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperor  John  storeil  to  his  illustrious  son  Emanuel  Phi 

Palffiologus  against  the  Bulgarians  and   the  styled  the  Iron  Head,  and  '*  the  prince } 

Turks,  accompanied  the  pretender  Louis  of  An-  hundred  eyes.^*    He  was  bom  July  8. 15S 

Jon  in  his  expedition  to  Naples,  and  annexed  when  scarcely  20  years  old  entered  the  a 

the  lordships  of  Gex,  Valromey,   Coni,  and  of  Charles  V.  and  distinguished  him* 

Cherasco  to  his  dominions.    His  son,  Amadeus  Flanders.      In   1552  ho  made  a  fruitle 

VII.,  the  Red  Count  (1388-'91),  wrested  Xico  tempt  to  reconquer  his  duchy.    In  the  U 

and  Vintimiglia  from  the  count  of  Provence,  ing  year,  although  only  25  years  of  aire,  fa 

His  grandson,  Amadeus  VIII.  (1391-1451),  re-  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  S( 

ceived  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1416  anny  in  Flanders,  defeated  the  gri-at  con 

the  title  of  duke,    lie  purchased  the  county  Montmorency  in   the  battle  of  Sl  Qn 

of  Geneva,  acquired  Bugey  and  Vercelli,  and  Aug.  10,  1557,  and  was  only  6top|ied  i 

reannexed  Piedmont,  which  had  been  for  over  career  of  conquest  by  the  duke  of  Ciuise. 

a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  a  younger  services  in  war  had  given  him  8uch  infi 

branch  of  the  family.    He  gave  a  code  of  laws  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  i»oaci*  of  Ci 

to  his  states,  and  established  the  order  of  Cambr^'sis,  April  8,  1559,  he  married  Mai 

knights  of  8t.  Maurice.    In  1434  ho  resigned  of  Frnncc,  sister  of  Henry  IL,  and  r«< 

in  favor  of  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the  back  that  part  of  his  ancestral  dominioni 

convent  of  Ripaille.     Chosen  po]>e  by  a  schis-  was  in  the  Imnds  of  the  French,  with  tl 

matical  faction  in  1430,  ho  assumed  the  name  ception  of  a  lew  towns  and  strongluJd*. 

of  Felix  v.,  and  held  his  ground  against  his  of  which  were  afterward  restored  by  the 

rivals  Eugenius  IV.   and    Nicholas  V.   until  of  Blois  in  1562.    Two  years  later  he  re| 

1449,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  and  most  of  what  had  l>een  taken  from  hb 

passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  liis  convent,  re-  by  the  Valesians  and  the  Bernese.    In 

taining  only  the  title  of  cunlinul.    Louis,  who  he  had  entirely  reconstructed  tike  old  i 

on  his  father's  abdication  had  governed  the  and  afterward  added  to  it  the  principal 

duchy  at  first  as  regent,  assumed  the  title  of  Oneglia  and  the  county  of  Tenda,  and 

duke  in  1440,  married  Charlotte,  the  daughter  aimed  at  w^resting  Dauphine  from  Franc 

of  the  king  of  Cy]>rus,  fr(»m  whom  this  title  in-  his  plans  were  frustrated.    On  the  exti 

nred  to  his  family,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  of  the  family  of  Aviz,  he  presented  hia  < 

Charlotte  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  Franco  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  aa  grandnA  < 

(afterward    Louis  XI.)«   whom  he  supi)orted  mother's  side  of  Einanud  the  Fortunal 

against  his  rebellious  vassals.     His  son,  Ania-  vielded  his  pretensions  to  Philip  II.  ot 

deus  IX.  (1465-72),  left  the  reins  of  i>ower  to  in  ir)0iO,  under  comimlsion  of  the  coo 

his  wife,  Yolande,  sister  of  King  Ix)uis  XI.,  Rome,  Spain,  and  France,  he  i»ers^»cul| 

and  his  brother  Philin  of  Bresse,  and  le<l  sueli  AValdenses,  who  were  numert>na  in  hia  c 

a  religious  life  that   he  was  beatitied  by  the  ions;  but  they  otfenni  such  energetic  resi 

church.  He  was  aucceeded  by  hia  son,  Philibert  that,  after  hia  truoi»8  had  been  routed  J 
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nooanters,  he  granted  them  the  free  ex-  promises,  ho  allied  himself  with  the  house  of 

€/t  their  religion,  June  6,  1561.    Thence-  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Oct.  26,  1703, 

he  gave  particular  attention  to  agricnl-  lost  in  succession  Yercelli,  Susa,  Ivrea,  and 

ndnstry,  and  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  fortress  of  Bard,  which  were  taken  by  the 

^y  materially  improved.    He  established  duke  of  Vendome,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to 

liversity  of  Mondovi,  and  restored  the  Genoa.    His  fortunes  were  retHeved  by  the 

\j  order  of  St.  Maurice  (1572),  which  he  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  under  the 

to  that  of  St.  Lazarus.  He  died  Aug.  walls  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  1706 ;  and  he  not  only 
80.  He  left  a  "  Military  Diary,"  which  recovered  his  possessions,  but  was  enabled  to 
?eii  found  in  the  archives  at  Turin. —  invade  Provence.  His  progress  was  checked 
»  Emanuel  I.,  surnamed  the  Great  (1580  before  Toulon  by  Marshal  Tess^  in  1707;  and 
),  evinced  a  good  deal  of  unruly  ambition,  in  the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 
<rted  with  Spain  byhis  marriage  with  Cath-  Dauphin^  by  Marshal  Yillars.  In  1709  he 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  he  took  advantage  gave  up  his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  re- 
civil  troubles  of  France  to  reconquer  the  mained  neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
isate  of  Saluzzo,  which  had  not  been  re-  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  added  to  his  posses- 
to  his  father,  and  received  from  the  league  sions  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  Sicily, 
0  the  title  of  count  of  Provence.  But  a  which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 
»&r9  later  Henry  IV.  invaded  Savoy  and  He  had  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
lont,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  tion ;  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  had  held  a 
>ric8  of  Bogey,  Valromey,  and  Gex  to  county  for  389  years  (1027  to  1416),  and  a 
e.  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Francis,  duchy  for  297  years  (1416  to  1718),  now  rank- 
lie  head  of  the  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan.  ed  among  the  royal  dynasties.  In  1720  he  was 
98  Emanuers  son  and  successor,  victor  obliged  to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia ;  but, 
ens  I.  (1630-'87),  made  war  against  his  although  at  first  the  bargain  did  not  seem  ad- 
sr-in-law,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  was  vantageous,  it  proved  beneficial  in  the  end,  on 
d  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace  at  Cherasco  in  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the 

Allying  himself  with  his  former  oppo-  continental  dominions  of  this  house.     (See 

tgainst  Austria,  he  had  two  saccessfol  en-  Sardinian  States.) 

lents  with  the  marquis  of  Leganez  at  Tor-  SAW,  an  instrument  usually  made  of  a  steel 

to  in  1686  and  Montebaldone  in  1637.   He  plate  with  teeth  along  its  edge,  used  for  cutting 

acceeded  by  his  two  sons,  Francis  Hya-  through  wood,  ivory,  stone,  &c.    The  ancient 

who  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  Egyptians  made  use  of  saws  of  bronze,  and  ap- 

Dharles    Emanuel    II.    (1688-75),    who  plied  them  to  cutting  out  planks  from  logs, 

d  a  faithfal  ally  to  France,  and  at  home  The  saws  were  single-handed  like  those  now 

ron  of  arts  and  commerce.    Under  his  used  by  carpenters,  and  the  log  to  be  cut  by 

the  **  road  of  the  grotto"  was  construct-  them  was  placed  on  end  and  firmly  secured  to 

er  Mont  des  £chelles,  and  the  new  city-  posts  set  in  the  ground.    The  inventor  of  the 

"oyal  palace  at  Turin  were  built.    The  saw  was  deified  by  the  Greeks,  and  called  by 

kes  of  this  house  had  been  at  a  standstill  some  Talus  and  by  others  Perdix.    The  jaw 

early  a  century,  when  Victor  Amadeus  bone  of  a  snake  with  it^  teeth,  or  the  back  bone 

eended  the  ducal  throne  (1675).     Bom  in  of  a  fish,  according  to  different  ancient  authors, 

he  was  but  10  years  old  when  his  father  suggested  the  idea  of  the  saw.    The  saws  of 

es  Emanuel  died;  and  the  regency  was  the  Grecian  carpenters  were  made   like  the 

ij  his  mother,  Mary  of  Nemours.   In  1684  straight  frame  saws  of  modern  times,  the  blade 

irried  Anne  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  set  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  with  the 

,   but  adhered  to  the  league  of  Augs-  teeth  perpendicular  to  its  plane.    The  block 

against  that  prince.    His  dominions  were  of  wood  to  be  sawn  was  clamped  down  upon  a 

ed  by  Marshal  Oatinat  in  1690;  and  he  bench,  and  the  workmen  stood  on  opposite  sides 

be  battle  of  Staffarde,  and  saw  Savoy  and  of  this,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saw. — Saws  are 

fger  part  of  Hedmont  subjugated  by  the  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  according  to 

•Ji.    Through  the  assistance  of  the  impe-  the  special  purpose  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

»,  he  held  his  ground  for  about  8  years;  The  older  forms  are  straight  strips  of  steel, 

Aving  been  defeated  again  at  Marsaille,  either  set  in  a  frame,  or  simply  provided  with 

V,  1698,  he  signed  with  Louis  XIV.  the  handles  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  moved  forward 

of  Turin  (1696),  which  was  the  prelimi-  and  back  by  two  persons;  or  the  plate  is  made 

to  the  general  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  stiff  enough  for  a  single  handle  to  answer, 

ieorered  all  his  possessions,  and  entered  when  it  is  worked  by  one  person  holding  it  in 

lose  fiimily  alliance  with  his  former  ene-  one  hand.    In  modem  times  saw  blades  are 

wo  of  his  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Louise  often  circular,  the  teeth  being  made  around 

elle,  married  respectively  Louis,  duke  of  the  edge  and  cutting  one  after  another  as  the 

mdy,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  after-  saw  revolves  constantly  in  the  same  direction, 

king  of  Spain,  grandsons  of  King  Louis  — Steel  plates  intended  for  large  saws  are  pre- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  pared  from  ingots  carefully  made  to  secure  uni- 

ih  succession  he  sided  with  Louis  XIV.  form  qu^ty,  and  after  being  rolled  they  are 

lis  son-in-law ;   but,  bribed  by  brilliant  slit  into  the  shapes  for  the  different  saws.    The 
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edge  intended  for  the  teeth  is  then  gronnd  appear  decidedly  better  to  adopt  the  £j 

true,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  by  a  punch  at  a  fly  dlan  practice.    8ome  hirgo  eawij  are  note 

press,  their  distances  apart  being  regulated  by  a  sharper  angle  than  60^,  and  tor  tLe^v 

a  gauffe.    The  rough  edges  left  by  the  punch  files  made  for  tlie  angle  are  used,  and  are 

are  filed  down  and  the  teeth  are  sharpened,  as  mill-saw  files.    Teeth  madu  at  a  \oi 

The  blades  are  next  hardened  and  tempered,  in  large  saws  would  become  clogged  wit 

They  are  heated  in  ovens  to  a  red  heat,  and  dust  unlet^s  the  space  between  them  w< 

then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgewise  into  larged,  and  the  various  forms  in  which 

a  trough  containing  oil  with  certain  portions  done  give  distinctive  names  to  the  ti-ei 

of  melted  tallow,  beeswax,  rosin,  pitch,  &c.  large  mill  saws  and  circular  saws  the  f^n 

To  remove  the  excess  of  hardness  they  thus  ac-  tween  the  teeth,  which  may  be  2  or  :i  i 

quire,  after  wiping  off  a  portion  of  the  compo-  is  hollowed  out  in  a  curve,  and  th«*  oat 

sition  that  adheres  to  them,  the  blades  are  held  nmch  like  a  fish  hook  in  form,  the  ^hank 

over  a  fire  until  that  which  remains  ignites;  hook  bending  back  to  make  the  buck 

this  is  called  '*  blazing  off.- -     The  more  that  is  tooth,  and  the  point  curving  round  to  fo: 

removed  of  the  composition  before  this  burn-  under  side  or  face  of  the  next.     All  mw 

iog  the  harder  is  the  blade ;  and  thu8  its  tem-  for  cutting  wood  require  some  provi^ii-n  j 

per  is  regulated  for  the  kind  of  saw  required,  their  liability  to  become  jammed  and  ihi 

To  give  it  uniform  density  throughout,  the  clogged  in  the  narrow  passage  they  ma 

blade  is  next  hammered  over  its  face  upon  an  themselves.      This  is  sometimes  i*ffcct 

anvil  of  polished  steel ;  this  is  called  ^'  piani^-  making  the  blade  thinner  toward  thi-  bat 

ing"  or  '*  smithing.-'  The  next  process  is  grind-  the  most  efi'ectual  mo<]e  is  in  the  *'  ^et' 

ing  the  surface  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  to  the  teeth.    In  finis»huig  the  saw  the  la 

of  the  metal  from  the  ti-eth  toward  the  back  cess  is  to  bond  half  the  teeth  a  little  out 

edge.    Small  blades  are  held  against  the  stone  side,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  nd 

by  means  of  a  board  laid  upon  them,  and  the  tlie  eastern  countries  a  group  of  a  dozcB 

large  saws  are  suspended  at  each  end.    The  or  thereabout  are  bent  to  one  i^ide.  ai 

finishing  processes  ure  repetitions  of  the  jdan-  next  group  to  the  other;  but  the  cun.moi 

ishing  and  grinding,  together  with  polishing  by  tice  in  other  countries  is  to  alternnt«r  the 

amooth  stones  and  with  emer}'. — The  teeth  arc  tion  with  each  successive  tooth.    The  i>p« 

variously  shaped  for  different  saws.    The  most  is  performed  by  the  saw  maker  with  a 

simple  are  made  by  angular  notches,  the  angle  hammer,  as  he  holds  the  saw  with  tlie 

at  the  apex  of  the  notch  being  of  60''.    This  is  resting  on  the  rounded  e<lge  of  a  »mall 

most  convenient  for  sharpening,  as  the  com-  Ever}*  other  tooth  on  one  hide  having  re* 

mon  triangular  or  '*  tliree-square'^  file  is  ju8t  the  proper  bend,  he  turns  the  saw  vxt 

adapted  to  its  figure;    and  whether  the  cut  continues  the  operation  with  those  on  the 

slopes  in  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  tlie  blade,  side.    The  sume  may  be  done  with  the  sa 

or  is  pitched  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  teeth  which  is  a  bit  of  steel  with  hlits  suited 

pointed  toward  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  different  thicknesses  of  saw  blades.  Iheai 

saw,  this  file  fits  both  sides  of  the  notch  and  of  set  varies  with  the  sort  of  si  nice  tbe 

can  always  be  used  for  sharpening  the  ti'eth.  intended  for.    The  more  likely  the  matt 

When  the  teeth  are  made  with  equal  sides,  they  to  clog,  the  wider  must  be  the  hpre^d  * 

are  said  to  have  an  upright  piteh;  and  when  teeth;  but  if  the  w:i>te  of  the  wood  isar 

they  make  a  zigzag  of  alternating  long  and  eration,  and  also  the  greater  labor  in vob 

short  lines,  they  are  said  to  he  liut  or  to  have  a  wide  cut,  the  set  sliould  W  a>  little  a« 

considerable  pitch.     The  former  are  adaptiKl  ble,  and  the  friction  may  be  dimiiii>lted  I 

for  cn)ss-cut  ^aws,  workeil  by  two  men,  one  at  lubricating  substance,  or  by  relie>irj;;  tL« 

each  end.     Such  teeth  lack  the  chisel-like  effect  sure  upon  the  saw  with  wedges  foUomi 

of  those  of  a  low  jiitch,  and  rather  scrape  away  the  cut  it  makes. — Of  the  saw^  usid  by  rj 

the  wood  than  tear  into  it  like  the  latter,  which  tirs,  the  most  common  an*  the  hund  sa 

cut  only  when  the  saw  is  moved  in  the  direc-  fine  hand  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  ot 

tion  toward  which  the  teeth  point.     Hand  saws  nary  ])itch ;  that  is,  one  face  of  each  is  i^i 

in  the  I'nited  States  and  Kngland  have  the  dicular  to  the  blade.    The  former  i>  aU 

teeth  ]K>inted  from  the  handle ;  in  Asiatic  coun-  inches  long  l^^ide  the  handle,  and  cti 

tries  and  in  Ctree<*e  they  have  always  been  from  5  to  0  teeth  to  the  inch.    Tliese  sa' 

made  with  teeth  ])ointed  the  other  way.     The  used  for  the  varieties  of  cross  cutting, 

fonnercut  in  pushing',  the  latter  in  pulling.     A  for  sawing  with  the  grain,  or  rippiut*.  i 

straight  cut  u]>(»n  a  line  can  probably  be  made  saws  called  rip  saws  and  half  rip.  i^ith  c 

better  by  the  thrusting  cut,  and  in  this  the  saw-  teeth  of  upritrht  pitch,  or  half  way  be 

dust  is  thrown  out  niore  freely :  but  the  fon-e  this  and  ordinarj'  pitch,  are  employed, 

is  Certainly  applied  to  better  advantiige  as  re-  these  saws  may  cut  to  any  depth,  a-*  lb* 

gards  the  saw  in  pulling  it  in  tlie  line  of  its  freely  through  the  cut  or  kerf  they  n:ak< 

greatest  strength  than  in  pushinp::  and  for  very  for  fine  work  and  cuts  not  so  deip  iis  tb< 

slender  s:iws  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  disfK^nse  nary  width  of  a  siiW  blade,  a  s]»e(*ial  fi 

with  all  unnecessary  width  and  thi<-kiiess,  as  in  adopted  known  as  the  back  saw,  havin 

the  kvjrholii  and  other  similar  sorts,  it  would  teeth  and  a  thin  blade  which  ia  stifirn«< 
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of  hnm  or  sheet  iron  bent  over  the  back  a  ohiseL    The  block  from  which  the  reneer  is 

which  it  dghtlj  grips.    These  are  also  to  be  ont  is  brought  np  against  the  saw  as  it 

n  as  '*  parallel  saws  with  backs,"  and  are  revolves  horizontally,  and  while  it  cnts  under 

used  to  saw  off  ends  either  square  or  at  the  thin  slice  it  also  lifts  it  by  the  action  of  the 

igle  of  45^^,  the  pieces  to  be  cut  being  wedge-shaped  edge.    From  12  to  18  slices  maj 

1  in  what  is  called  a  sawing  block  or  mi-  thus  be  made  in  each  inch  thickness.    Oironltf 

>x,  which  is  a  trough  open  at  top  and  at  saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  diameter 

ids  with  vertical  cuts  for  the  saw  down  the  named  down  to  even  half  an  inch,  the  latter 

opposite  sides,  one  set  square  across  and  being  the  diameter  of  the  small  saws  used  in 

others  directed  one  to  the  right  and  the  the  gold  pen  manufacture.    Grown  or  oylin- 

to  the  left  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  dric^  saws  are  used  like  the  trephine  of  the 

For  framing  panel  work,   cutting  off  surgeon  for  making  annular  cuts  around  a  oen- 

Lfly  dovetailing,  ^,  this  variety  of  saws  is  tral  core,  which  being  removed  leaves  a  dr- 

rnlarly  usefd.     Keyhole  saws  are  long  cular  hole.    The  saw  is  a  thin  tube  of  steel 

lender  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  turn-  with  the  teeth  cut  in  the  end.    They  are  adapt- 

t>nnd  in  mi^lring  a  kerf.    For  fine  curved  ed  particularly  for  use  in  the  lathe  and  for  woik 

the  saw  blades  are  very  narrow  and  are  in  thin  material,  as  in  thick  blocks  they  soon 

.bed  in  frames.    At  the  ends  they  are  se-  become  clogged  and  must  be  often  taken  ont 

i  to  clamps  which  can  turn  in  the  frame,  to  free  them  from  the  dust.    Brunei  applied 

It  the  bbuies  are  made  to  follow  any  line,  this  form  for  cutting  out  roond  blocks  in  his 

ver  crooked.    Of  some,  called  hair  saws,  machine  referred  to  above.    It  is  said  that 

'^ebt  or  blades  are  extremely  minute,  their  some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 

I  not  exceeding  ^V  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^^^  thick-  tians  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  hollowed 

not  more  than  ^  of  this. — Oircular  saws  out  with  tools  of  this  kind,  the  cylindrical  cot 

in  use  in  1790,  and  some  forms  employ-  being  first  made  with  a  metallic  tube  primed 

r  catting  the  teeth  of  dock  wheels  ever  with  sand  and  water,  and  the  core  being  then 

the  time  of  Dr.  Hooke.     For  cutting  broken  out.    The  process  was  many  times  re- 

they  were  first  brought  into  important  peated  until  the  cavity  was  made  sufficiently 

se  in  the  machines  invented  by  M.  L  Bru-  large  and  deep.    The  same  method  is  still  prao- 

yr  making  ships^  blocks,  and  adopted  by  tised.  The  saws  without  teeth  employed  in  out- 

tritish  admiralty  board  in  Portsmouth  in  ting  blocks  of  stone  are  describea  under  Mab- 

From  that  time  they  have  continued  in  blb. — ^The  largest  saws  in  the  world  for  sawing 

■nt  use  and  in  various  forms  for  different  boards  and  plank  are  probably  those  made  ex- 

Mitionsw    The  teeth  cut  around  the  edge  pressly  for  the  Oalifomia  market,  where  they 

6  disk  all  point  the  same  way,  and  act  are  wanted  for  the  gigantic  timber  of  that  region, 

loously  one  after  ahother  as   the  saw  At  the  saw  factory  of  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  and  oo.,  in 

res  upon  its  axis,  and  the  block  is  push-  New  York,  circular  saws  are  made  of  80  inches 

i^ainst  it.    Saws  of  this  kind  conmion-  diameter  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  mill 

n  in  a  slit  through  a  table,  upon  which  saws  and  cross  cut  saws  10  feet  in  length.    At 

K>ard  or  other  material  to  be  sawed  is  this  establishment  are  produced  nearly  all  the 

d  and  pushed  on  against  the  descending  varieties  of  saws  in  use,  from  circular  saws  of  4 

They  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  inches  diameter  np,  and  from  the  common 

ity,  and  the  teeth  for  those  intended  to  woodsawyer^s  saw  to  the  largest  mill  saws, 

in  soft  wood  and  with  the  grain  are  made  Some  of  the  articles  are  peculiar  to  the  United 

ipart  and  indined  and  curved  even  to  the  States,  as  also  the  processes  employed.    The 

look  form ;   they  consequently  tear  into  steel  plates  are  almost  entirdy  imported  from 

ood  with  great  effect.    For  harder  wood  England ;  some  are  received  also  from  Phila- 

ieth  are  made  smaller  and  more  upright,  delphia,  where  their  manufacture  has  been  in- 

diameter  should  correspond  to  the  size  troduced.    The  first  operation  to  which  they 

6  pieces  they  are  to  cut,  and  as  a  generd  are  subjected  is  cutting  the  teeth,  which  is  ef- 

hould  be  4  times  the  average  thickness  of  fected  in  power  presses,  the  die  cutting  ont 

ork.    If  the  kerf  is  so  deep  that  a  consid-  with  each  descent  the  whole  tooth,  however 

)  portion  of  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  large  and  however  thick  the  plate.    The  circn- 

I  buried  in  it,  the  friction  is  apt  to  be  too  lar  plate  is  set  for  receiving  the  stamp  upon  a 

For  cutting  veneers  the  blades  are  made  stand  in  front  of  the  press,  and,  turning  on  its 

a  as  possible  with  due  regard  for  strength  centre,  is  moved  round  after  each  clip  just  the 

tiffness.    One  form  of  veneer  saw  used  in  width  of  the  tooth,  the  space  being  regulated 

nd  is  that  of  a  lens  with  a  very  thin  saw  by  a  graduated  circle.     jOifferent  presses  are 

id  around  its  outer  edge  in  segments,  employed  for  the  different  classes  of  saws,  and 

iua  is  from  5  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  dies  adapted 

pended^  the  convex  side  upward,  at  the  to  the  different  sizes  of  teeth.    After  cutting 

f  a  verticd  axis  which  passes  through  its  the  teeth,  the  next  process  is  straightening  the 

i.     The  saw  segments  which  form  the  plates.    This  is  done  by  the  universd  method 

edge  of  the  plate  are  fiat  on  the  lower  side,  of  striking  them  as  they  are  Idd  upon  a  broad 

the  upper  surface  is  bevelled  down  to  a  anvil,  the  workman  being  guided  by  frequent 

tharp  edge,  the  section  being  like  that  of  sighting  dong  the  edges.    The  saws  are  then 
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ready  for  grinding  npon  each  face.  For  this  saws  in  the  United  States  is  probablj  that  found- 
purpose  the  mill  and  other  straight  saws  ore  ed  by  William  Rowland  in  Philadelphia  in  IMS, 
taken  to  the  grinding  room,  where  a  number  and  still  known  as  Rowland^s  saw  works.  This 
of  large  grindstones  are  kept  running.  The  is  the  only  place  in  the  conntry  where  nw 
saw  is  ap])lied  upon  one  of  these  in  various  di-  plates  are  rolled.  There  are  several  other  uw 
rections,  tlie  workman  pressing  it  down  with  factories  in  the  same  city. — ^The  earliest  iioik» 
much  exertion,  and  occasionally  gauging  it  to  of  saws  being  run  by  power  is  contained  in  i 
ascertain  where  it  is  thickest.  To  facilitate  this  MS.  of  the  13th  century  in  Paris,  in  which  t>  i 
most  laborious  operation  a  novel  apparatus  representation  of  the  saw  mill  mith  a  self  artioi 
has  been  recently  introduced,  invented  by  Mr.  turned  by  a  water  wheel.  The  oontriTance  is 
Dodge  of  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  front  of  the  probably  of  much  earlier  date.  Beckmann  liods 
grindstone  is  set,  on  the  same  ])lane  with  it^  a  evidence  of  saw  mills  worked  by  water  power 
wooden  wheel  of  equal  diameter  and  width  of  in  Augsburg,  Oermany,  as  far  back  as  1322. 
face  with  the  grindstone.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  In  the  island  of  Madeira  one  is  said  to  hsTt 
Jacket  of  wood,  with  just  space  enough  left  for  been  in  operation  in  1420,  and  the  fin^t  one  in 
the  saw  to  slip  round  when  laid  on  the  face  of  Norway  was  built  in  1580.  In  Holland  they 
the  wheel.  It  is  introduced  endwise  tlirough  were  in  use  more  than  100  years  sooner  thin  ii 
an  opening  in  the  jacket,  and  the  end  slipping  England ;  and  the  Dutch  furnished  the  En^iih 
into  a  crevice  made  to  receive  it,  the  saw  is  with  lumber.  The  operation  of  one  at  Lyons  it 
drawn  in  and  carried  round,  adapting  itself  to  quaintly  described  in  1555  by  the  bishop  of  Dy, 
the  curvature.  The  machine  is  then  brought  then  British  ambassador  at  Rome.  Thefintr^ 
up  against  the  stone,  the  wheel  is  made  to  re-  corded  attempt  to  establish  a  saw  mill  in  GrtttL 
▼olve  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  revolution  of  Britain  was  made  near  London  in  1663  by  a 
the  grindstone,  and  the  face  of  the  saw  is  uni-  Dutchman ;  but  the  enterprise  was  abamii »Md 
formly  ground,  first  on  one  side,  and  then,  being  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  hand  saw- 
turned  over,  on  the  other  also.  The  same  con-  yers.  In  1700  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
trivanco  is  adapted  to  polishing  by  the  use  of  a  improvement  were  set  before  the  public  by  one 
polishing  wheel  after  the  griudstono.  Circular  Houghton ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  intrudore 
saws  before  grinding,  and  occasionally  also  in  it  until  1767  or  1768,  when  by  the  desire  of 
the  course  of  this  process,  are  suspended  on  a  the  society  of  arts  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  Lime- 
mandrel  and  balanced  in  order  to  indicate  the  house  by  James  Stansfield.  It  was  soon,  how- 
side  which  is  thickest  and  heaviest.  The  ap-  ever,  destroyed  by  the  mob.  In  the  Americia 
paratus  for  grinding  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hoe,  colonies  the  importance  of  this  expeditiooi 
and  its  use  is  limited  to  his  factory.  The  prin-  means  of  obtaining  sawed  lumber  was  geofr- 
ciplo  is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  gruiding  the  ally  felt,  and  efforts  were  early  nrnde  to  obt^ 
lenses  of  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  saw  the  necessary  machinery  such  as  was  n^d  ii 
being  secured  against  another  upright  i)late  is  Holland.  In  1634  a  saw  mill  m'as  put  in  open- 
made  to  revolve  with  it,  while  the  grindstone,  tion  at  the  falls  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Be> 
set  in  a  frame  that  traverses  regularly  back  and  wick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of  that  river,  and 
forth  in  front  of  tiie  saw,  is  made  to  press  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mill  nftbs 
against  it  and  thus  distribute  its  action  uui-  kind  in  New  England.  In  Xew  York*a.<*  manr 
formly  over  every  part  of  the  plate.  A  new  as  three  mills  were  construct I'd  by  the  Dutch 
method  of  forming  the  teeth  of  largo  circ.u-  "West  India  company  about  the  year  16SS,  to 
lar  saws  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  this  es-  run  by  water  power  or  by  wind.  Oneofthea 
tablishment.  Instead  of  cutting  them  in  the  was  on  Nut  or  Governor's  i>land.  whiih  wu 
plate,  they  are  made  separate  from  the  saw,  leased  in  1639  for  6iM)  merchantable  iHiards 
and  slipped  into  slots  made  to  receive  them,  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  Another  wis 
being  held  by  the  V  shape  of  the  ed^vs  of  the  built  on  Saw  Mill  creek,  a  small  stream  which 
slots  and  the  corresponding  depression  in  the  flowed  into  the  East  river  from  the  pond  knomn 
edge  of  the  teeth  to  fit  them.  The  advantages  as  the  Collect,  in  the  low  ground  )»etwevu  the 
are  that  the  plates  do  not  wear  out.  as  instead  park  and  the  upper  part  of  Pearl  street.  On 
of  cutting  the  teeth  in  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  Delaware  saw  mills  were  erecte<i  by  the 
they  wear  away,  the  inserted  teeth,  as  they  are  Dutch  mid  Swedes  before  the  arrival  oi*  Penn. 
called,  can  be  readily  taken  out.  dressed,  and  Mention  is  made  of  several  in  the  colony  on  the 
repla(*ed,  or  new  ones  may  be  substituted  for  South  river,  in  the  i)resent  state  of  Delaware, 
them.  Extra  sets  of  the  teeth  are  supplied  to  in  1058,  1662,  and  1678.  In  Virginia  it  do«i 
purchasers,  and  this  is  often  a  great  convenience  not  ap|)ear  that  any  saw  mill  was  in  o(>eratioa 
for  those  requiring  large  saws  in  remote  dis-  until  some  time  after  1650,  although  attcnpts 
tricts.  All  large  saws,  though  kei)t  sharp  by  were  made  to  introduce  the  mai'hinery  tnd 
filing,  occasionally  require  re-toothing,  and  for  workmen  skilled  in  its  use  as  early  as  16f'*. 
this  purpose  are  sent  l)ack  to  the  fnctnry  until  The  siiw  mills  nj)  to  the  present  century  w«re 
they  are  worn  out.  Ap<»rtahle  ma<>hine,  how-  more  remarkahle  for  their  numl»er8  than  ft»r 
ever,  called  a  gummer,  having  a  powerful  lev-  great  extent  of  single  establishments.  Thtr 
erage  worked  by  hiuid,  is  furnislu'd  by  which  were  found  in  the  timber  districts  alone  the 
the  sawyers  may  theniselve**  re-tooth  plates  of  rivers  which  brr>ught  to  them  the  log»  and 
moderate  thickness.  The  oldest  factory  for  large  furnished  the  i>ower  for  sawing  them;    and 
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)  Imih  upon  nnmerons  little  streams  of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to 

ttlements,  each  miU  commonly  pro-  Florida;  they  are  rapid  swimmers,  and  are 

y  with  a  single  saw,  which  kept  the  nsaallj  met  with  far  from  land^^bat  in  many 

lood  supplied  with  boards ;  and  a  grist  places,  as  in  £.  Florida,  they  are  numerous 

r  the  same  roof  shared  with  the  saw  near  the  shore.    The  beak  with  which  all  are 

itage  of  the  water  privilege.    The  in-  armed  attains  a  length  of  from  |  to  i  the  total 

a  of  the  steam  engine  rendering  the  length  of  the  body ;  it  is  covered  with  a  rough 

independent  of  water  power,  mills  skin,  and  is  narrower  toward  the  end,  which 

.blished  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  most  is  not  sharp  but  rounded ;   this  renders  still 

It  localities  for  receiving  supplies  of  more  apparent  the  great  strength  of  the  fish, 

nd  especially  near  large  towns  on  the  whose  beak,  like  that  of  the  sword  fish,  has 

rivers,  and  the  process  was  extended  been  found  driven  deeply  into  the  timbers  of 

I  new  branches  of  manufacture.    (See  ships,  which  it  probably  had  mistaken  for  the 

RD,  and  Shikgle.)  Saw  mills  are  con-  body  of  a  whale ;  they  seem  to  have  a' natural 

Brith  straight  saws  running  in  frames  antipathy  to  the  larger  cetaceans,  and  many 

own«  singly  or  in  gangs  of  6  to  20  set  voyagers  have  been  witnesses  to  their  victories 

:>  each  other,  the  space  separating  them  over  them.    The  jaw  teeth  are  adapted  for 

3  required  thickness  of  the  boards  or  crushing  crustaceans  and  similar  ftnimnla  upon 

Mulay  saws  are  single  saws  a  foot  which  they  feed,  and  not  for  tearing  flesh.  Ao- 

common  mill  saw  being  only  8  inches,  cording  to  Owen,  the  beak  is  composed  of 

not  set  in  a  gate  or  frame,  but  are  the  c^iilages  attached  to  the  frontal,  nasaL 

re  by  an  iron  rod  running  in  a  guide,  and  vomerine  bones  blended  into  a  horizontal 

pulled  down  by  another  rod  which  flattened  plate,  which  is  more  completely  ossi- 

the  lower  end  with  a  crank.    The  log  fled  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton ;  a 

ted  upon  a  low  carriage  running  on  a  series  of  deep  sockets  on  each  of  the  lateral 

,  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  saw  this  margins  contains  the  teeth,  which  are  sotidL 

is  moved  forward  by  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  base  being  slightly  concave  and  porous,  and 

>f  a  ratchet  wheel;  and  thus  the  log  the  spaces  between  them  hollow  and  filled  with 

>nstantly  up  to  the  saw,  until  this  has  a  gelatinous  medulla,  rendering  it  light  without 

hrough  its  length.    The  carriage  is  diminishing  its  strength ;   vessels  and  nerves 

back  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  the  supply  the  teeth,  which  grow  by  constant  ad- 

,ced  in  position  for  the  next  cut,  or  is  dition  of  ossified  pulp  materiaJ  at  the  base. 

and  a  fresh  one  is  rolled  on.    Where  Though  the  projections  of  the  beak  are  im- 

abundant  the  mill  saws  are  preferred  planted  like  teeth,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 

thickness  and  strength,  and  as  it  be-  intestinal  canal,  and  are  turned  outward  like 

ftrce  and  valuable  more  regard  is  paid  spines  of  the  external  or  dermatoskeleton ;  they 

ring  efiNdcted  by  thin  webs.    Portable  form  a  very  interesting  transition  between  teeth 

I  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  to  and  cutaneous  spines.    In  the  osseous  sword 

ent,  worked  either  by  horse  power  or  fish  the  similarly  situated  beak  is  formed  by 

engines  on  wheels.    They  have  the  the  confluent  intermaxillary  bones  firmly  artic- 

e  of  being  easily  transported  from  ulated  to  the  prenasals  and  maxillaries;  and 

plnc^  wherever  logs  are  abundant. —  these  parts  are  doubtless  homologous  in  the 

t  complete  treatise  upon  the  saw  is  saw  fish.     These  teeth  wound  by  repeated 

1  in  Uoltzapffers  **  Mechanical  Manip-  blows,  and  not  by  cutting  longitudinally  like  & 

'  vol.  ii.  saw ;  the  Poh-nesians  use  this  beak  as  a  sword, 

FISH,  a  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  genus  and  it  makes  a  very  formidable  weapon. — Hie 

^h),  the  type  of  a  family  intermedi-  common  saw  fish  is  the  P.  antiquorum  (Lath.), 

>sition  between  the  sharks  and  rays,  which  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  feet,  of 

renerally  ranked  with  the  latter.     It  which  the  beak  is  about  ^,  with  20  to  80  teeth 

longated  and  rounded  form  of  a  shark,  on  each  side ;  it  is  blackish  gray  above,  and 

mouth  and  gill  openings  on  the  ven-  lighter  below ;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  nostrils 

ice  as  in  rays.    Its  distinguishing  char-  in  front  of  the  mouth  protected  by  a  membra- 

he  long,  flattened,  narrow,  and  straight  nous  fold,  and  2  oval  foramina  behind  the  eyes* 

>t  on  the  sides  with  teeth  or  strong  Klein  says  that  in  the  embryo  the  sides  of  the 

aes,  forming  a  double-edged  saw-like  snout  are  as  smooth  as  the  gums  of  a  new-bom 

whence  the  common  name.    The  true  infant ;   but  according  to  Latham  they  grow 

h  are  very  small,  and  pavement-like  as  very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  are  not  shed  and 

lys ;  the  body  is  flattened  in  front  of  replaced  like  the  teeth  of  mammalian  jaws, 

orals,  the  posterior  portion  and  the  The  older  writers  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  have 

sharks ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  small  given  the  most  marvellous  stories  about  this 

ales :  the  pectorals  are  distant  from  fish,  such  as  its  being  as  large  as  a  whale,  and 

^  and  not  extending  to  the  ventrals ;  able  to  cut  af  ship  in  two  in  order  to  devour 

has  2  dorsals,  and  a  caudal  fin  pro-  the  crew.    Latham  describes  4  other  species: 

»  in  the  sharks.     About  half  a  dozen  the  P.  peetinatus^  with  rostral  teeth  narrower, 

re  described,  found  in  arctic,  tropical,  and  as  many  sl8  34  on  each  side ;    P.  cuspi- 

rctic  seas,  and  one  all  along  the  coast  datu9^  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  but  fewer  in 
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number ;  P.  microcUm^  with  teeth  hardly  pro*  transverse  wrinkles  and  black  dorsal  stri 

jeoting  beyond  the  book ;    and  P.  cirratus^  spiracles ;  when  at  rest  thev  lie  on  tit« 

a  native  of  the  Australian  seas,  with  small  a  spiral,  and  eject  a  watery' fluid  from 

teeth  between  the  larger,  a  long  barbel  on  pores  when  disturbed ;  they  inake  a  toi 

each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  snout,  and  4  coon  under  dead  leaves,  in  which  tlivv 

instead  of  5  branchial  openings.    A  species,  all  winter,  being  transformed  to  chr\Vj 

the  P.  Perotteti^  from  the  Senegal,  is  said  to  spring,      ihe    fir  saw  fly  {lophyru* 

be  confined  to  fresh  water.  Harris)  is  very  destructive  in  tlie  larva  i 

SAW  FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  ientkre-  the  fir  family  in  New  England.     The  i 

dihida^  a  very  destructive  family  of  hymenop-  about  }  of  an  mch  long  and  )  in  cxx>i 

terous  insects,  so  named  from  the  saw-like  ap-  wings;  black  above,  below  brown,  tht 

paratus  with  which  the  females  are  supplied  with  changeable  tints  of  reddish,  gre 

for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  yellow ;  the  legs  dirty  yellow ;   antciii 

suitable  vegetable  nidus.    They  are  foimd  on  sliort  black  feathers  curled   inward  o 

the  leaves  of  plants,  and  live  almost  entirely  on  edge.    The  female  is  ^\  of  an  inch  li»n^ 

▼effetable  food;  they  are  poor  fliers,  and  slug-  inch  in  expanse;  yeUowish  brown  abov 

gish  in  their  motions ;  tlie  form  is  generally  blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  thorax 

short  and  flattened,  with  broad  head,  and  tho-  yellow  below ;   antenna)  short   and  ta 

rax  widely  joined  to  the  abdomen,  the  anten-  19-jointed,  serrated  on  tlie  outsidv.    Tl 

nsB  short  but  of  various  forms,  thread-like,  pear  early  in  May,  making  slits  fur  thi 

knobbed  at  the  end,  feathered,  notched,   or  m  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  the  larAa'  cu 

forked ;  the  wings  overlap,  cover  the  back,  and  in  June  and  July,  living  in  large  sw  urui 

are  horizontal  when  closed.     The  females  have  ing  the  hind  part  of  the  body  anmnd  t 

2  saws,  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  hind  part  of  while  feeding,  and  throwing  up  the  he 

the  body  within  2  sheath-like  pieces ;  they  are  tail  when  disturbed ;   they  are  about 

placed  side  by  side,  with  the  ends  directed  long,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  Mack 

iMiokward,  the  form  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth  pale  green  with  longitudinal  strii»e&; 

varying ;  they  usually  curve  upward,  and  are  yellowish ;  they  become  almost  ydlow 

aerrated  along  the   lower  or  convex  edges ;  and  descend  to  the  ground,  where  the^ 

each  saw  has  a  back  to  steady  it,  but  the  blade  oblong  grayish  cocoons,  f^^  of  an  inch  \c 

fllides  forward  and  backward  on  it ;  they  are  raping  in  the  spring  by  a  lid  at  one  i-nd 

not  only  tootlied  on  the  edge  but  on  the  sides,  most  eflective  means  of  destroying  tl 

acting  as  rasixs  as  well  as  saws.    With  these  showering  the  trees  with  soap  sud^  or 

they  saw  slits  in  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  in  tion  of  whale  oil  soap.    A  nearly  allied  ! 

which  their  eggs  are  deposited ;  the  wounds  (Z.  pt/ii,  Latr.)  is  very  destructive  to  tl 

sometimes  produce  galls  in  which  the  young  and  fir  in  Europe;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  i 

are  hatclied  and  grow.     The  larvro  look  mu(!h  the  leaves  closed  up  by  a  vLKid  hul 

like  caterpillurs,  are  of  a  cvlindrioal  form  and  which  issues  from  the  mouth ;  the  l&r 

greenish  color,  with  several  pairs  of  legs,  gen-  very  voracious,  and  whole  forests  in  (u 

crally  18  to  22 ;  most  are  nuked,  but  some  have  have  been  stripped  by  them ;  among  tht 

a  few  prickles,  others  a  white  flaky  substance,  mies  are  insectivorous  birds  and  niunmu 

and  a  few  a  dark,  slimy,  slug-like  skin.   The  lur-  the  woodi>eckers,  mice,  and  squirreL**.  ai 

yss  also  resi'mble  cuterpillars  in  habits;  when  ichneumon  flies.    The  Z.  rvfu*  (Latr.)  i 

fully  grown  they  enter  the  ground  and  make  a  equally  destructive. — The  vine  taw  fly 

silken  cocoon,  but  a  few  place  their  cocoons  United  States  (wlamlria  r///*,  Ilarri>j  is 

on  plants  or  in  crevices  above  ground;  they  re-  with  red  thorax  above,  and  fore  le^rs  and 

main  thus  during  the  >vinter,  change  to  whitish  side  of  all  the  legs  yellowish   >\hite: 

chrysaiids  in  spring,  and  soon  come  out  winged  smoky;  the  female  i  of  an  inch  hing,  th 

insects;    tliere  are  sometimes  2  broods,  one  smaller.     They  lay  eggs  in  the  ^priI•g 

going  through  all  its  changes  during  summer,  lower  side  of  the  tenninal  leaves  of  th 

— There  are  al>ont  100.  species  found  in  New  the  larvw  api>earing  in  little  hwarms  ii 

England  alone.     The  largest  is  the  elm  saw  fly  feeding  in  company  and  eating  the  Ivavi 

(eimbfx  ulmi  Peck),  about  5  of  an  inch  long,  to  the  stalk  ;  they  are  {  of  an  inch  lon| 

with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  nearly  2  inches ;  full-grown,  the  head  mid  tip  of  tail  bla 

the  female  resembles  a  hornet,  with  black  head  body  light  green  above  with  2  rows  ot 

and  thorax,  hind  body  steel-blue  with  8  or  4  dots  on  eacli  ring,  and  yellowish  Klow 

yellowish  spots  on  each  side,  and  smoky  brown  make  cells  of  earth  lined  with  ^iIk,  an^ 

transparent  wings.     The  male  is  very  diflerent,  out  i)erfect  insects  in  alK)ut   2  wvvks, 

and  is  the  C.  Americana  (Leach) ;  the  body  is  they  lay  eggs  for  a  se<'t>nd  bn>od,  whl 

longer  and  narrower,  without  the  spots  on  the  go  into  the  ground  for  the  winter,  an<i 

sides.    Tliey  appear  from  the  last  of  May  to  out  flies  the  next  spring.    Tlie  bt  st  n 

the  middle  of  June,  the  t'p^  being  deiK)sited  are  dusting  air-slacked  lime  un  the  vi 

on  the  American  elm,  whose  leaves  are  eaten  showering  them  with  ^t^ong  soap  >uds. 

by  the  larvfe;  these  in  Auj:u>t  are  nearlv  2  l>erry  and  .similar  bushes  are  infest o«l  hj 

inches  long,  thick-bodieil,  with  22  legs,  rough  lied  species  in  (ireat  Britain.     The  roi^ 

akin,  palo  greenish   yellow,  with  numerous  (4^.  rota,  Ilarris)  is  shining  black,  with 
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igiB  snd  smoky  wings;  the  female  is  |  cal  historical  society  has  made  him  one  of  its 

£  long,  the  male  somewhat  less.    They  members.— ^aboline  M.  (Fisher),  an  American 

rom  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  poetess  and  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding, 

the  males  being  much  more  active  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1812.    8he 

»  females ;  a  single  egg  is  laid  in  each  has  contributed  to  the  Boston  ^'  Evening  On- 

in  the  leaf^  and  the  larvsa  come  out  in  zette,'^  the  ^^  Christian  Messenger,"  and  other 

days ;  their  body  is  green  above,  paler  journals ;  and  her  articles  written  while  editor 

ides,  and  yellowish  below  and  on  the  of  the  youth^s  department  of  the  ^^  Messenger** 

iey  are  geUtinous  and  sluggish,  and  were  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  for 

ipper  surface  of  the  leaf  in  large  irreg-  Sunday  schools  and  the  general  reading  of  chil- 

ches,  leaving  the  veins  and  skin  be-  dren.    She  has  edited  die  '^  Rose  of  Sharon,^' 

itonched ;  they  are  sometimes  so  thick  a  Universalist  annual,  and  is  now  (1861)  editor 

entire  foliage  is  devoured,  looking  as  of  the  **  Ladies*  Repository."    Her  translationa 

ed ;  they  burrow  an  inch  or  so  into  the  from  the  French  and  German  have  been  nn- 

id  make  a  small  oval  cell  lined  with  merous,  and  she  has  published  many  poems,  of 

ST  come  forth  in  August,  lay  eggs  for  which  no  complete  collection  has  yet  been  made. 

I  brood,  which  continue  the  work  of  SAXE,  John  Gtodfbet,  an  American  poet 

on  in  autumn,  and  remain  in  their  and  journalist,  bom  in  Highgate,  Franklin  eo., 

cells  all  winter.    The  best  remedies  Yt.,  June  2,  1816.    He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 

rering  the  plants  with  weak  tobacco  dlebury  college,  Vt,  in  1839 ;  was  admitted  to 

Qsting  them  with  lime  when  wet  with  the  bar  at  St.  Albans  in  1848,  and  practised 

Bratering  them  with  a  solution  of  whale  law  in  his  native  county  until  March,  1850, 

2  lbs.  to  15  gallons.  Another  saw  fly  when,  removing  to  Burlington,  Yt.  (where  he 
i  to  fruit  trees  will  be  noticed  under  still  resides),  he  purchased  the  ^  Burlington 
''oBM. — These  insects  depart  widely  Sentinel "  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for 
3  typical  hymenoptera ;  their  motions  5  years.  He  has  repeatedly  been  the  demo- 
lish ;  their  jaws  are  intermediate  be-  oratio  candidate  for  the  office**  of  governor, 
hose  of  predacious  and  honey-eating  and  in  1851  was  elected  staters  attorney, 
hey  live  but  a  short  time  in  the  per-  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  took 
e,  feeding  on  pollen,  the  tender  parts  leave  of  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
»,  and  sometimes  plant  lice  and  similar  to  literature  and  lecturing.  His  earliest  poems 
ied  insects ;  in  their  stiff  upper  wings  were  publielied  in  the  *■''  Knickerbocker  ICaga- 
rj  flight  they  resemble  beetles,  being,  zine*'  in  1848 ;  but  his  first  poetical  essay 
ords  of  Harris,  the  beetles  of  the  by-  which  attracted  much  attention  was  ^^Prog- 
ra;  the  resemblance  of  the  larvsB  to  ress,  a  Satire'^  (New  York,  1846),  which  passed 
(ITS  in  form  and  habits  shows  an  affin-  through  several  editions.  His  next  poems 
e  lepidoptera.  were  the  "  New  Rape  of  the  Lode"  and  "The 
fER,  TH024AS  Jeffebson,  D.D.,  an  Proud  Miss  McBride"  (1848).  In  1849  a  col- 
a  clergyman,  bom  in  Reading,  Wind-  lection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  Boston. 
Yt,  Jan.  9,  1804.  He  was  graduated  "  The  Money  King  and  other  Poems^'  appeared 
ebury  college  in  1829,  studied  for  the  in  1859. 

under  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Balch  of  Yer-  SAXE,  Maubice,  count,  a  marshal  of  France, 

id  in  1830  assumed  the  charge  of  a  bom  in  Dresden,  Oct  19,  1696,  died  at  Gham- 

klist  society  in  New  York.     In  1845  he  bord,  Nov.  80,  1750.    He  was  the  natural  son 

the  principal  of  the  Clinton  liberal  in-  of  Augustus  I.  (U.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 

Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  addition  to  of  Poland,  by  the  Swedish  countess  of  Ko?nigs- 

"s  in  the  school,  taught  classes  in  the-  mark,  and  at  12  years  of  ago  served  in  the  army 

In  1852  he  returned  to  New  York  to  of  the  allies  commanded  by  Marlborough  and 

the  charore  of  his  former  society,  and  Eugene.    He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Tour- 

)rward  held  a  public  debate  with  the  nay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet, 

ic  Westcott,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  which  and  before  the  age  of  15  was  placed  by  his 

»lished  under  the  title,  "  Discussion  of  father  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 

trine  of  Universal  Salvation"  (12mo.,  with  which  he  did  good  ser\'ice  at  the  siege  of 

>rk,  1854).    In  1861  he  took  up  his  Stralsnnd.    He  fought  under  Eugene  against 

9  on  a  farm  at  Clinton.    Dr.  Sawyer  the  Turks  in  1717-'18,  and  repairing  to  Paris 

ined  invitations  to  the  presidency  of  in  1720  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 

liege,  Mass.,  St.  Lawrence  university,  commission    of    mareehcU-d^-eamp    with    the 

id  Lombard  university.  111.     While  at  command  of  a  regiment,  which  he  proceeded 

he  was  instrumental  in  calling  together  to  discipline  and  manoeuvre  according  to  a  s>'s- 

ation  convention  which  resulted  in  the  tem  of  his  own  invention.    For  several  years 

ment  of  Tufts  college,  and  he  was  also  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics 

in  founding  the  theological  school  at  and  the  art  of  war  under  Folard,  and  in  1726 

N.  Y.     He  has  been  a  very  frequent  proceeded  to  the  north  in  the  hope  of  being 

tor  to  the  periodicals  of  his  denomina-  elected  duke  of  Conrland.     His  design  was 

arvard  university  conferred  upon  him  favored  by  the  duchess  Anna  Ivanovna,  widow 

ee  of  DJ).,  and  the  Leipsic  theologi-  of  the  late  duke  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great; 
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bnt  tho  opposition  of  Russia  and  Poland  com-  first  in  a  W.  and  then  in  a  N.  W.  directioa,  ai 
pel  led  him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  notwith-  the  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Saak,  Da, 
standing  he  had  secured  his  election.    In  1728  Kodach,  Milz,  and  Steinach.     Near  Debenstm 
he  was  recalled  by  the  duchess,  who  had  con-  and  8alzinigen  are  mineral  springs,  and  iih 
ceived  an  attachment  for  him,  and  with  whom  springs  near  Friedrichsliall  and  Nensulza.  Tbi 
he  might  have  shared  the  throne  of  Russia,  to  valleys  are  fertile.    The  manufactures  consiit 
which  in  1730  she  was  elevated,  had  not  his  principaUj  of  coarse  cottons  and  linens,  irot 
inconstancy  caused  his  dismissal.     Upon  the  ware,  pottery,  and  glass.    The  reigning  duke 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Austria  Bernard  (born  Dec.  17,  1800)  succeeded  hit 
in  1733,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  French  father  in  1803.     The  government  is  limited  ii 
army  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  for  emi-  its  functions  by  a  diet  of  a  single  chamber.  M 
nent  services  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg  was  the  17th  member  in  the  Germanic  confed«r»> 
appointed  a  lieutenant-general.    In  the  general  tion,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum^  and  shara 
war  which  broke  out  in  1740  he  served  with  the  12th  vote  with  the  other  Saxon  docbie*  ii 
credit  in  the  campaigns  in  Bohemia  and  on  the  the  executive  committee.    The  federal  contin- 
Rhine,  and  in  1743  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  gent  amoimts  to  1,72C  men.  The  public  reveDst 
France.    In  1744,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  for  the  year  1858-*9  was  1,868,922  florins,  anl 
Flanders,  he  held  his  ground  against  forces  the  expenditures  1,666,888.  For  administrttifi 
thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  retaining  all  purposes  it  is  divided  into  4  circles,  Ifeininra, 
the  conquests  previously  made  by  the  French ;  Hildburghausen,  Sonneberg,  and  Saalfeld.   Tht 
and  in  tho  following  year  he  was  appointed  principal  towns  are  Meininffen,  the  capital  oa 
general-in-chief  of    the    army    in    Flanders,  the  Werra  (pop.  7,000),  8aalfeld,  Uildborghia- 
amounting  to  100,000  men.     The  campaign  sen,  POsneck,  Sonneberg,  and  Eisfeld. 
commenced  with  tho  siege  of  Tournay,  and  SAXE-WEIMAR-EISEN ACH,  a  grantl  dodiy 
upon  the  approach  of  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the  principAl- 
of  Cumberland  to  the  support  of  the  town,  ities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  which  are  lepa- 
8axe  gave  them  battle  at  Fontenoy  (May  11,  rated  by  Pnissian  Saxony  and  Coburg-(fOClia, 
1745),  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  gained  a  and  of  the  district  of  Neustadt,  separated  froa 
memorable  victory,  which  led  to  tho  speedy  WeimarbyAltenburg,  and  12  smaller  porticos; 
conquest  of  all  Belgium.     On  this  occasion,  area,  1,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  267.112,  U 
though  suftering  so  severely  from  an  attack  of  whom  10,600  were  Roman   Catholics  l.i30 
the  dropsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  in  a  litter,  Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestanta.    It  is  bounded 
he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  by  Prussian  Saxony,  Altenburg,  Reuas,  Schwin- 
the  field,  and  superintended  in  person  the  opera-  burg,  Coburg-Gotha,  Meiningen,  Bavaria.  lad 
tions  of  the  day.    For  the  victory  gained  at  Ilesse-Cassel.     It  has  a  diversified  surface.  lad 
Raucoux  over  the  allies  under  Charles  of  Lor-  is  watered  by  the  Saale,  Ilm,  Elster.  OrU, 
raine,  Oct.  11, 1746,  he  was  made  marshal-gen-  Unstrut,  and  Gera  in  Weimar,  and  the  Vem, 
eral  of  France ;  and  Louis  XV.  bestowed  upon  Ilorsel,  Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Fulda  in  Eisenach, 
him  the  estates  of  Chambord,  which  yielded  an  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  t«ri- 
annual  revenue  of  100,000  francs.    In  the  cam-  culture,  and  produces  grain,  flax,  and  hemp;  Mt 
paigns  of  1747-8  8axe  sustained  his  reputation  the  iirincipal  staple  is  wool.   The  govenunent  is 
by  tho  capture  of  Latfeld,  Bergen -oi>-Zoom,  and  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  liae. 
Maestricht,  and  other  successes,  which  led  to  The  reigning  grand  duke  is  Charles  Alexander 
the  i)eace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.    lie  ptL«»8ed  (born  June  24,  1818),  who  succeeded  hit  father 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  ])rincely  style  on  his  estate,  in  1853.     As  15th  member  of  the  Gennanie 
8axe  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age,  confederation,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  p/zavou 
and  possesseil  immense  bodily  strength;  he  died  and  shares  the  12th  vote  in  the  executive  com- 
prematurely  from  the  elfects  of  debauchery,  mittee  with  tho  other  Saxon  duchie*.    The  an- 
ile devote<l  a  number  of  years  of  his  life  to  a  nual  receii)ts  in  1857-9  were  1,550.827  lLaltT«» 
work  entitled  Me4f  r^reriej*  (5  vols.  4to.,  1757),  and  the  expenditures  1,544,239.     For  admin- 
containing  many  useful  hints  on  the  art  of  war.  istrative  i)uq>08e8  it  is  divided  into  5  cirr !«^ 
8AXK-ALTENBrK(^.     See  ALTExnrim.  the  1st  and  2d  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Derml»arh, 
SAXK-COIU'IUJ,  and  Saxe-Cobuko-Gotha.  and  Neustadt.     The  chief  towns  are  Weiwir. 
See  CoHVRo.  the  capital,  Jena,  Apolda,  Neustadt,  and  Weida. 
SAXE-MKIXiy(;ENMIILDBrR(niArSEy,  SAXIFRAGE    {taxi/raoa,   Linn.),   a  g^nu* 
a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  compose<l  of  the  of  plants  so  called  from  their  growing  in  the 
old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the  principalities  of  cracks  of  rocks  and  in  stony  placet^.     They  are 
Hildburghausen  an<l  Saiilfeld,  and  some  smaller  low,  hardy,  and  herbaceous,  of  rich  and  exten- 
districts:  aroa,  1114  stj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 168,816,  sive  variety,  natives  of  mountainous  trarU  and 
nearly  all  Protestants.     Its  surface  is  moun-  northern  parts  r)f  tho  world.    The  aaxifnifre* 
tainon^  haviuir  on  the  E.  ridges  of  the  Frank-  hold  a  close  affinity  to  the  rosaceon*  tribei, 
enwald,  on  the  X.  <»f  the  ThQringerwald,  and  <m  and  in  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
the  W.  of  the  Rhon;rebirge.     Among  the  high-  distinction.     The  foliage  of  the  genus  differs 
est  peaks  are  the  liletzberg.  2,760  feet  high,  from  a  thick  and  succulent  to  a  niosur  form, 
the  Kiiferle,  2,5^*H  fevt,  and  the  Gerberstein,  and  from  a  smooth  to  a  hairy  surface.    Tht 
2,148  feet.    The  Werra  traverses  the  duchy,  tlowers  are    sometimes   solitary,    corjmbuie. 
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inided,  nsuallj  white,  sometimes  jeUow,  Paris  (foL,  1614).    A  learned  commentary  upon 

olored  or  purple,  bnt  never  bine.    The  this  work  has  been  written  \>j  Stephens  (foL, 

1  leaves  are  sometimes  disposed  circular-    Soroe,  1644).  

nnd  the  stem  near  the  root,  so  that  the  SAXON  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE, 

have  a  tendency  to  become  cespitose  in  See  Anglo-Saxon  Lanouagb  and  Literatubs. 

habits.    Those  species  which  are  fonnd  SAXONS,  a  name  first  used  by  the  geographer 

)  Alps  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Ptolemy  to  indicate  a  branch  of  the  German 

rhich  springs  near  the  snow  line ;   but  or  Teutonic  race,  whose  descendants  now  oc- 

re  of  diminutive  size  individually.    Many  cupy  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Lusatian  dis- 

saxifrages  are  highly  prized  in  cultiva-  tricts  of  Prussia,  the  circle  of  "Wittenberg,  the 

md  some  are  subjects  of  pot  culture.    In  old  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  British  island  and 

flower  borders  the  8.  cra*sifolia  is  con-  colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

>as  and  ornamental  on  account  of  its  large,  The  Saxones  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  were  a 

vigorous  leaves,  and  handsome  rosy  bios-  small  Teutonic  tribe,  who  in  A.  D.  141  dwelt 

The  London  pride  or  none-so-pretty  {S.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  upon  several 

(til)  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  oi  Brit-  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 

[id  is  used  as  an  ed^ng  to  the  most  gor-  that  river  and  of  the  Eider.    From  their  geo- 

flower  beds.    Its  leaves  are  evergreen,  graphical  position  as  far  west  as  the  Atlimtie 

;,  oval,  and  produced  near  the  root ;  its  coast,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  among 

*$  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  appear  the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  passea 

April  till  June.    The  creeping  saxifrage  across  from  Asia  into  Europe.    Among  the  nu- 

nm^ntom)  is  well  known  as  an  omamen-  merous  Scythian  hordes  described  by  Herodotus 

LQt,  being  employed  for  growing  in  sus-  is  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sakai  or  Sacs  (which 

d   baskets  of  wire,  the  long  stolons  or  was  the  Persian  name  for  all  the  Scythians), 

rs  hanging  gracefully  down,  each  sup-  and  the  word  Saxon  is  supposed  by  some  mod- 

g  on  its  extremity  a  cluster  of  handsome  em  critics  to  have  been  derived  from  Sdkai- 

;  the  flowers  grow  on  slender  tall  stalks,  #tina,  sons  of  the  Sakai.    Eutropius,  the  next 

re  white  an^  pink.    When  protected  in  after  Ptolemy  who  mentions  them,  states  that 

r  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  it  will  be  found  the  Saxons,  united  with  the  Franks,  had  be- 

and  fitted  for  the  open  border. — ^There  come  formidable  against  the  Roman  frontier. 

K>ut  50  North  American  species,  of  which  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  declined,  that  of 

^mal  saxifrage  {S,   Virginiengis^  Mx.)  is  the  German  tribes  seemed  to  increase.   The  ex- 

lost  common,  appearing  early  in  flower  ploits  of  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  at  sea.    Their 

^ry  sunny  and  rocky  hillside.    This  some-  depredations  upon  the  Roman   colonies   and 

though  rarely,  bears  perfectly  double  commerce  were  so  severely  felt,  that  a  special 

rs.    The  swamp  saxifrage  (^S^  Penn»ylr  fleet  was  appointed  to  act  against  them,  and  the 

I,  Linn.)  is  a  more  homely  species,  having  southern  coast  of  Britain  was  placed  under  an 

membranaceous,  pale  green,  slightly  cili-  officer  styled  eome»  littoris  SaxonieL    Every 

ftves,  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  a  stout  scape  Roman  writer  now  mentioned  them  with  dread. 

I  feet  high,  with  small  greenish  yellow  Oarausius,  a  Belgian,  who  usurped  the  purple 

rs :  it  grows  in  bogs  from  Canada  and  the  in  A.  D.  287,  gave  them  ships,  sent  officers  to 

em  states  to  Ohio,  westward. — The  saxi-  teach  them  the  science  of  navigation,  and  en- 

i  are  typical  representatives  of  the  natu-  couraged  their  depredations  upon  every  coast 

der  iiixifragaetfg^  which  comprises  sever-  which  had  not  acknowledged  his  authority, 

rth  American  genera  of  early  spring  and  Magnentius,  who  had  seiz^  Italy  and  Gaul, 

er  blooming  plants,  of  which  the  Sulli-  and  assassinated  the  emperor  Oonstans,  like- 

I  Ohio€rai$  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  found  on  wise  formed  an  alliance  with  them  (350) ;  other 

nestone  of  the  West,  is  perhaps  the  most  tribes  joined  their  standard ;  and  at  length 

^ing  and  remarkable.    The  entire  order  they  gave  their  name  to  a  powerful  league 

•ingent,  the  alum  root  {Heuchera  AmerU  rivalling  that  of  the  Franks,  and  embracing  all 

powerfully  so.    Some  are  slightly  tonic,  the  tribes  between  the  Skager  Rack  and  the 

iO.  snmamed  Gbammaticus  on  account  limits  of  modern  France,  extending  inland  to 

i  great  learning,  a  Danish  historian,  died  the  Saale,  and  beyond  to  the  western  frontier 

^     He  was,  according  to  the  common  of  Bohemia.    They  established  themselves  in 

«u  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde,  Britain  (see  Anglo-Saxons),  and  on  the  con- 

iie  Danish  capital,  and  was  employed  by  tinent  attacked  the  upper  Rhine,  and  extend- 

>ishop  Absalon  to  write  a  history  of  Den-  ed  the  scene  of  their  spoils  far  inland,  mak- 

For  times  near  his  own,  Saxo,  in  the  ing  Graul,  Italy,  and  eastern  Germany  tremble 

»n  of  the  historian  Geyer  (the  best  north-  at  their  approach.    Charlemagne  at  last,  after 

ithority),  is  an  unexceptionable  witness;  one  of  the    most   obstinate  and    destractive 

.  describing  more  remote  periods  he  drew  wars  recorded  in  history  (772-804),  destroyed 

ily  from  popidar  tradition.    His  history  their  aggressive  power.     (See  Gkkmaxt.) 

theless,  eirtending  from  the  earliest  period  SAXONY  (Germ.  Sachs^n),  the  smallest  of 

6,  is  the  finest  monument  of  the  early  ages  the  6  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  German  con- 

^nmark.     It  is  entitled  Uistoria  Rfgum  federation,  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  elec- 

xw^ue  Danorum^  and  was  first  printed  in  torate  of  Saxony,  situated  between  lat.  50°  10' 
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and  61''  30'  K,  and  long.  IT  60'  and  IS""  K;  distinct  branch  of  agricnltnral  indnrtrr  in  tk 

frreateflt  length  from  E.  to  AV.  140  m.,  greatest  mountainous  sections ;  sheep  nuMng,  which  wa 

breadth  from  X.  to  S.  92  m. ;  area,  6,753  sj.  m. ;  fonnerly  one  of  the  principal  interest*  of  :?tt- 

pop.  in  1858,  2,122,148.    It  is  bounded  >i.  and  ony,  has  greatly  decreased  in  extent,  while  ili 

N.  E.  by  Prussia,  8.  E.  and  S.  by  Bohemia,  8.  "W.  value  has  been  increased  by  iniprovenient  oC 

by  Bavarii),  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and  breed.  The  census  of  1858  states  the  numl^erof 

Pnissio.    TIio  S.  portion  is  traversed  by  the  horses  at  94,840.  oxen  63,773,  kine  and  calT« 

spurs  of  the  Fichtclgebirge  and  theErzgebirge,  494,299,  sheep  378,816,  hogs  2 60.687.— A«c«6- 

of  which  the  principal  ridge  forms  the  boun-  ingtothe  census  of  Dec.  1858,  of  the  total  pop> 

dary  line  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.    The  ulation  771,268  lived  in  cities,  and  1.3o<^^8'>m 

pictures(juo  region  where  the  spurs  approach  villages  and  towns.    The  number  of  dweiUajj 

the  rivor  Elbe  is  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland,  houses  was  232,454,  giving  an  awraire  of  1^.11 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  the  Lusatian  inhabitants  to  each  honse.    TheincreaMrofthi 

mountains  form  the  connecting  link  between  population  from  1834  to  1858  wa.^  526.4m>.  « 

tlie  Erzpobir^o  and  the  Riesengebirge.    The  nearly  33  per  cent.    The  excess  of  birth*  om 

mountainous  region  comprises  little  more  than}  deaths  during  3  years,  from  1863  to  1^55  ii- 

of  the  kingdom,  the  remaining  portion  being  elusive,  was  3.2  per  cent.;  f^m  1856  to  1^58 

either  a  dead  level  or  a  slightly  undulating  inclusive,  8.5.  During  the  same  periods  the  eni- 

country.    The  Elbe,  which  enters  the  kingdom  gration  was  only  4,209  and  2,094  respectively, 

from  Bohemia,  traverses  it  from  S.  E.  to  N.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  49.41  male*  to 

W..  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  65  m.     It  is  50.59  females.    There  were  1,317  blind,  1.2M 

navigable  by  steamboats  of  light  draught.    Its  deaf  mutes,  and  6.517  idiots  and  insane  iii*rH<o& 

Principal  tributaries  are  the  Elster,  Mulde,  and  With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  AVend^  ml 

pree.    Tlie  climate  is  wholesi^me,  although  a  small  number  of  Jews,  the  entire  j:opu!ati(« 

somewhat  severe  in  the  mountainous  region.—  belongs  to  the  pure  German  stock.     Only  l.*4 

The  N.  W.  section  contains  the  most  fertile  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catlo- 

soiL  and  produces  most  abundant  crops  of  lies,  0.08  Genntm  Catholics.  0.07  Jew*,  asd 

brendstuffs.    Of  the  3,634.580  acres  which  con-  0.20  Calvinists ;  all  the  remainder,  or  97.H»  p«r 

Btitute  the  area  of  the  state,  1,H28,477  are  under  cent.,  belong  to  the  Evangelical   (Luiht-ru; 

tillage,  103,392  in  gardens,  410.108  meadows,  church.     Of  the  5  principal  cities.  Dresdea.  the 

76,3SS  i)asture,  1,125,026  forest  (of  which  360,-  capital,  had  in  1S58  117.760  inhabitants.  Uiprie 

216  acres  belong  to  the  government),  27,707  74,209,  Chemnitz  4(^571.  Zwickau  17.^78,  ud 

lakes  and  ponds^  4,188  vineyards,  4,244  quar-  Freiberg  15,776. — Saxonyis.  inppoi»ortiontoiii 

ries.  and  55,050  waste  lands.    The  total  value  size  and  population,  one  of  the  principal  iridv- 

of  all  private  landed  ])ro{>erty  in  1830   was  trial  countries  of  Europe.     Its  nianufactDrm^ 

$294,000,01  K>,  an<l  in  1858  ^490\000,000,  an  in-  establishments  number  over  55.000,  eniil-yini: 

crease  of  66  per  cent.  The  mineral  production  is  full  J  of  the  i»opnlntion.    Tlie  value  of  the  ns«- 

comparntively  large,  the  mountains  abounding  tallic  fabrics  amounted  in  lb43  to  #l.o'.K».tKA 

in  marble,  sandstone,  porcelain  clay,  cojd  and  and  has  i)robably  doubled  since  then.     Tii 

brown  coal,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bis-  spoons,  and  paints  manufactured  fruni  colik 

muth,  vitriol,   and  antimony.      The  quantity  ore,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  evi-n  so 

of  silver  annually  mined  in  Saxony  averages  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  textile  fabric*  lad 

40.000  lbs.,  of  iron  180,000  cwt.,  and  of  lead  hosierj-.    The  laces  and  embroideries  of  Saxony 

10.000  cwt.    The  government  enij)loys  in  min-  have  maintained  their  reputation  ftir  eenturifiL 

ing  3oO  sn|>erintendents,  clerks,  ifcc,  and  12,600  "Woollen  cloth  and  bn>adiloth  are  maiir  v^mI 

miners  and  laborers.     In  1853  the  (luantity  of  to  the  best  Netherhuids  cloths.     Merin<4  asd 

silver,  lead,  chopper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  obtained  delaines  are  extensively  exp<»rted  to  An.^rir^ 

fn»ni  the  government  mines  was  315,137  cwt..  Straw  goods  are  manufactured  in  grtai  entJ- 

and  its  value  ?*85n  ntM».     The  agricultural  prod-  lenco  in  the  valKy  of  the  Elbe.    The  pian***  acd 

nets  are  rye,  wlieat,  barley,  oats,  rapeseed,  i>eas,  other  musical  instruments  of  Dresf^Ii-n  aif»l  Ixip- 

millet,  huck wheat,  hops,  nnd  all  kinds  of  vege-  sic  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.      The   jH.r«f^',Ain 

tallies  and  Iruit,  in  ihelevelporticm  of  the  state,  vies  with  the  very  lie>t  of  Framv  and  O.ins, 

and  <^*it««,  jiotatnes,  and  ilax  in  the  mountainous  The  most  im]H»rt:int  branches  of  nianufa- :  :r«. 

dlMriets.     A  great  portion  of  the  grain  is  u?ed  lace  and  linen,  have  for  gi-nerations  Ivtn  fnc- 

ft)r  distilling  and  brewimr.    In  isos  there  were  cesstuUy  iarrie<l  <»n  as  dome>tic  pursuits.  jr.&- 

manulsu^tnred  in  661  distilleries  7.1 6O.O04  g,nl-  cipally  in  the  mountainous  district*:  but  »::J*- 

h»ns  of  whi'ikex-.  from  ;;im;,«hm)  husliels  of  grain  in  the  la-^^t  2o  years  steam  |^wer  has  l^t-tn  Tri-<- 

and3,5lo.<MM»of  jmtatiies.    In  thesinneyear6lt5  ly  a|»plied   to  niannfaeturing   pur|H»s**.     Tie 

brewerii'i  priMluivd  o'J.ono.ooO  guHons  of  beer,  number  of  stationary  steam  engine*   has  in- 

The  prodiMtion  of  \vii:e.  whirh  is  «)f  the  ]»oor-  creased  from  H'T  with  2.455  hor**«  i-^iwtr^ia 

est  qu.ality.  is  «.o  uiifjual  that  no  avenige  can  1846,  to  A-^o  with  7,132  ht»r>o  jH»wvr  \u  K^i. 

be  L'iven,  it>  maximum  within  the  lM>t  3o  years  Of  the  l.attt-r  number,  141  cngims  wervtn:j  W* 

having  IkH'U  I.Too.ihhi  irnllons  in  1S;»4,  and  its  ed  in  minimr,  2")  in  fiimatv*.  41   in  t!'.acl.:r.c 

miniTiiuni  27,01" •  L';ill«»n^  in  1k;s.     In  1857  the  hhops,  17  in  mills.  214  in  >pinninj:  r:i!l«  af-i 

<jiiantity  prtHhuvd  wa-i  37.*<.oi»n  Lrall<>iio.  «nd  in  the  manufaetiire  «•!'  textile  liibries.  ar-d  S  is 

1858  720,000.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a  printing  otlJee>.     In  the  hamc  vcat  iIkto  wvnf 
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147  loeomodves  with  an  sggre^te  of  Leipsic    One  of  thCTi  (Gartenlaube)  has  a  cir- 

horse  power,  and  11  steamboat  engines  culadon  of  110.000,  the  largest  ever  obtained 

in  aggregate  of  877  horse  power.    Leip-  bj  anj  German  periodical. — Soxonv  is,  accord- 

the  gr^at  centre  of  the  publishing  bnsi-  ing  to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4, 1831,  a  hered- 

9  weU  as  the  seat  of  the  most  active  book  itarj,  indivisible,  constitutional  monarchy.    As 

n  central  Europe.    (See  Booessllixo.)—  a  member  of  the  Grerman  confederacy  it  holds 

nnmerce  of  Saxony  is  in  proportion  to  the  the  4th  rank,  and  in  a  foil  diet  casts  4  votes. 

r  and  value  of  its  industry.    The  three  The  legislature  consists  of  2  chambers.    The 

i  fairs  of  Leipsic  have  ever  since  the  12th  administration  is  divided  into  6  departments 

7  been  the  principal  marts  of  exchange  (ministries  of  justice,  of  finance,  of  the  interior, 

tn  central  Europe  and  the  East.  The  value  of  public  worship,  of  public  education,  and  0£ 

ids  exchanged  at  these  fdrs  is  estimated  foreign  affairs),  the  heads  of  which  constitote 

n  t^'XO'^O.OOO  to  $50,000,000  per  annum,  the  mimstry  of  state.    A  council  of  state  whidi 

rous  railways  connecting  all  the  principal  stands  between  the  ministry  and  the  king  has 

>f  the  state  with  the  general  railway  sys-  merely  advisory  powers  in  the  preparatory 

f  (Germany,  excellent  turnpikes,  and  a  stages  of  legisln^on.    The  established  church 

egalated  postal  establishment,  facilitate  (Evangelical)  is  governed  by  a  board  consist- 

>mniercial   intercourse.     The  kingdom  ing  of  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  at 

^  a  part  of  the  Zollverein,  no  trustworthy  least  two  other  members  of  the  ministry  of 

ents  of  its  own  commercial  movements  state,  independently  of  the  king,  the  royal  fam- 

*  obtained,  but  its  growth  may  be  seen  ily  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 

be  increase  of  the  freight  ciuried  on  the  The  state  is  divided  into  4  principal  districts, 

rithin  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.    The  viz.,  Dresden,  Leipsic  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen, 

t  was  4.S4S.945  cwt  in  1848,  7.253,520  and  subdivided  into  departments  or  bailiwicks 

;  1S53,  and  10,015.703  cwt.  in  1858.    The  (AmtshauptmanMchaft^n).     Justice  is  admin- 

tion  received  by  Saxony  from  the  com-  istered  by  82  district  courts  and  82  circuit 

istoms  revenue  of  the  Zollverein  in  1858  courts.    The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  from  all 

1.753,397.    The  principal  articles  of  ex-  sources  was  set  down  for  each  of  the  years 

re  woollen  and  linen  goods,  books,  lace,  1858-'59-'60  at  9,365.243  thalers  (the  thaler 

rorstcd,  cotton  prints,  toys,  mineral  prod-  being  equal  to  72.2  cts.),  and  the  expenditure 

aints,  porcelain,  and  sandstone ;  and  the  at  the  same  sum,  including  a  reserve  of  147,881 

s  of  import  are  cotton,  silk,  fiax,  hemp,  thalers.    In  1859  the  receipts  and  expenditures 

coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  dried  were  fixed  by  the  diet  at  11,203.540  thalers. 

iDcy  goods,  and  sometimes  breadstuffs.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1859  amounted 

>mestic  produce  not  being  always  suf-  to  63,687,725  thalers,  including  7,000.000  <rf 

for  home  consumption. — ^Public  educa-  government  paper  money.    The  army  numbers 

i  as  well  provided  for  in  Saxony  as  in  25,396  combatants,  exclusive  of  the  reserve 

a.     The  number  of  common  schools  is  force,  and  1,232  non-combatants.    The  in£uitry 

2,0'»,  indnding  40  for  Roman  Catholics  consists  of  4  brigades  of  the  line  (15,748  officers 

for  Jews.     In  all  the  cities  there  are  and  men)  and  1  brigade  of  riflemen  (4,005  of- 

common  schools  (citizens'  schools).    Of  ficers  and  men).    The  cavalry  is  3.208  strong, 

al  c.»l]eze>  (gymnasia)  there  are  11,  of  divided  into  4  regiments;  the  artillery  comprises 

I  sirbools  11,  and  of  Sunday  schools  (in  2,420  officers  and  men.    The  quota  of  Saxony 

TO,  with  7.451  pupil?.    The  university  to  the  federal  army  is  12,000  men,  forming  the 

>sio,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  main-  1st  division  of  the'  9th  army  corps.    The  only 

s  reputation.   Of  establishments  devoted  fortress  of  the  country  is  the  absolutely  impreg- 

cial  branches  of  learning  there  are:  a  nable  Ednigstein  (King^s  Rock),  a  castle  bnUt 

:  academy  at  Freiberg,  an  academy  of  upon  a  clifl^  whose  sides  for  a  distance  of  900 

r  at  DresiJen,  an  academy  of  forest  cul-  feet  are  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  walL — 

i  Tharand,  a  military  and  artillery  school  The  territory  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Sax- 

sden,  a  polytechnic  aca^iemy  at  Dresden,  ony  was  conquered  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 

nlcal  <ch<H:)ls  at  Cliemnitz,  Plauen,  and  (Hermunduri  and  Sorabians)  by  the  Germans 

5  academies  of  architecture,  5  com-  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  became 

1  ai^a-Iemios  a  normal  school  of  physical  a  portion  of  the  margraviate  of  Meissen  (estab- 

r,and  2  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.    The  lished  A.  D.  928),  which  in  the  12Ui  century 

ts  are  fostered  by  academies  at  Dresden  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  <rf  Ger- 

»ip?:\  and  by  excellent  picture  galleries  many.    Industry  and  commerce  were  vigor- 

lu^ieums    at    the    capit^      The    royal  ously  develo[>ed,  and  Leipsic  became  famous 

^  gsJIery  cont^ns    more  gems  of   art  as  a  conmiercial  emporium.    During  the  13th 

my  other  in  Europe  outside  of  Italy,  century  the  country  was  the  prey  of  contend- 

peri<-Hlii*al  pre*'^  of  Saxony,  so  far  as  po-  ing  dynasties,  untif  in  1308  the  margrave  Fred- 

jo3mal<  are  concerned,  is  insignificant,  eric  succeeded  in  uniting  Meissen  and  the  land- 

ne  'laily  new-paper  (Deutfxhe  allgem^ine  graviate  of  Thuringia  under  bis  rule.    At  a 

7.  Leijrsi^)  ranks  with  the  most  promi-  later  period  a  portion  of  Franconia  was  added 

Germany.  Of  literary  periodicals,  most-  to  the  country,  which,  havimr  become  one  of 

klies.  a  great  number  are  published  at  the  greatest  states  in  Germany,  was  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  an  electorate  in  1428.    In  1482  it  revolntion  of  1848,  and  by  a  sangcdiiarT 

was  divided  between  Ernest  and  Albert,  the  gle  of  the  national  democratio  party'  1 

former  taking  Saxony  proper  as  an  electorate,  recognition  of  the  national  conatitntion  c 

the  latter  Thuringio.    JBrnest^s  sons,  Frederic,  many  (May,  1849).    The  king  became 

snmamed   the  Wise   (1486-1525),  and  John,  in  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  party,  led 

sumamed  the  Constant  (1525-^32),  were  the  brother  John,  who  succeeded  him.  Aug.  9 
powerful  protectors  of  Luther.    But  the  son        SAXONY  (Germ.  Sachseh)^  a  provii 

of  John,  John  Frederic,  while  struggling  for  the  Prussia,  bounded  by  Brandenburg,  Anhi 

cause  of  Protestantism,  succumbed  to  an  alii-  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  dnrhieit. 

ance  between  his  cousin  Maurice,  of  the  Alber-  Cassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick;  area.  9,' 

tine  line,  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  Maurice  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,910,062.    It  has  a 

succeeded  to  the  electorate,  which  has  ever  allyflatsurface,  butintheS.  aretheThni 

since  remained  with  his  dynasty.    Among  his  mountains,  and  in  the  W.  the  Hartz  moa 

successors,  John  George  I.  (1611-56),  by  his  whose  highest  peak,  the  Brocken,  is  witl 

vacillating  policy  during  the  80  years*  war,  province.    The  eastern  portion  is  intei 

plunged  his  country  into  the  deepest  misery  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  enters  near  tb^ 

and  desolation.  (Frederic)  Augustus  I.  (11.),  sur-  comer,  and  flows  N.  W.  All  the  other  sti 

named  the  Strong  (1694-1733),  became  a  con-  of  which  the  Saale,  Mulde,  Unstrut,  Bod 

vert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  (169T),  and  vel,  and  Jeetze  are  the  principal,  ar<:  tribi 

was  then  elected  king  of  Poland.  That  country  to  the  Elbe.    The  soil  is  generally  fertil 

having  by  him  become  involved  in  war  with  the  best  cultivated  in  Pmssia,  and  the  c 

CharlcsXn.  of  Sweden,  Saxony  was  invaded  by  is  mild  and  healthful.     TTool,  i>otato« 

the  Swedes  and  suffered  greatly.    The  extrava-  grain  are  the  principal  productions.    TIm 

gance  and  profligacy  of  his  son  Augustus  II.  many  manufactories  of  cotton  and  w 

(in.)  (1733-63),  and  the  wars  with  Prussia,  cloth,  leather,  linen,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 

especially  the   calamitous   7  years^  war,  im-  Until  1816  most  of  this  ^province  bt?loii| 

poverished  and  demoralized  the  country.    The  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  it  was  cc( 

regent  Xaver  (1763-'8)  and  Frederic  Angus-  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,     hit 

tus  (1768-1827),  by  their  wise  and  economi-  ed  into  8  circles,  Magdeburg,  Herseboi] 

cal  administration,  succeeded  in  raising  Saxony  Erfurt. 

from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  been        SAY,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  politica! 

dragged  by  their  predecessors.     The  admin-  omist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  5, 1767,  died  in 

istration  of  justice  was  thoroughly  reformed,  Nov.  16,  1882.    Ilaving  been  attracted  t 

and  public  education  provided  for.    In  1791  the  study  of  political  economy  by  readii 

Frederic  Augustus  declined  the  crown  of  Po-  works  of  Adam  Smith,  he  gave  up  itu 

land.    As  a  member  of  the  German  empire  ho  mercial  pursuits  in  which  he  had  been  en; 

took  part  in  the  war  against  revolutionary  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  letters*  b 

France  (1793-'6).     In  1806  Prussia  compelled  connected  with  the  CourrUr  d^  Prott 

him  to  side  with  her  against  Napoleon.    Prus-  newspaper  edited  by  Mirabeau  in  Pari 

sia  having   been  overthrown   by  the  battle  afterward  was  the  secretary  of  Clavii-n 

of  Jena,  Napoleon  transformed  tlio  electorate  Girondist  minister  of  finance.     In  17l*4.  i 

into  a  sovereign  kingdom  and  a  member  of  the  junction  with  Chamfort,  Andrieux.  anc 

Khenish  league.     In  1807  the  grand  duchy  of  guen^^  he  commenced  a  |K>riodical  eutilj 

Warsaw  was  added  to  the  kingdom.    After  the  decade  philosojfhigue^  litteraire  €t  poll 

failure  of  Napoleou's  Russian  campaign,  Fred-  and  after  the  18th  Hruniaire  he  was  app 

eric  Augustus  made  an  unsuccessful  etfort  to  a  member  of  the  tribunate.     In  the  meai 

.  withdraw  from  the  French  vassalage,  but  Na-  he  wrote  his    Traite  d'tronomU  jn^liii^ 

Eoleon  compelled  him  to  share  his  fate.    The  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1803),  which  has  l»ec 

attlo  of  I>eipsic  having  destroyed  Napoleon's  standard  work.     Having  been  f<>r<*ed  by 

authority  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Saxony  was  parte  to  withdraw  from  fioHtical  life,  he 

declared  a  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  the  king-  lished  a  large  cotton-spinning  mill,  be 

dom  was  governed  by  Russian  and  Prussian  obliged  to  nbandcm  it  in  1812.    At^ertJ 

commissaries.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (May  of  Napoleon  he  publishe<l  an  improved  t 

18,  1815),  7,765  square  miles  of  territory,  with  of  his  Traite  de  Veconomie  potittqtif,  to 

864,805  inhabitants,  were  wrested  from  Sax-  he  added  an  Epitome  den  priheif*e$  jona 

ony  and  given  to  Prussia,  reducing  the  former  taux  de  Feronomie  politique.    In  1H15  h 

to  its  present  size.    Frederic  Augustus,  who  pared  a  Catechijtme  iVeconomie  politique. 

continued  to  rule  in  a  mild,  patriarchal  manner,  Paris  Athhth^  a  private  association  for  tJ 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony  (1827-  fusion  of  science  and  literature,  inviti-d  1 

^86),  during  whose  rei^n  a  constitution  was  deliverattheir  rooms  lectures  on  pi»Iitica] 

granted  and  tbe  entire  legislation  of  the  king-  omy ;  and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  i»rc 

dom  thoronjrlily  reformed.     In  1834  Saxony  of  industrial  economy,  in  the  eon^trrat^i 

entered  the  Zollverein.     The  reign  of  Frederic  arte  et  metiers,  and  in  IKVO  profesM»r  « 

Augustus  II.  (18Hri-'54)  was  disturbed  by  vio-  litical  economy  in  the  college  of  France 

lent  religious   animosities,  euhninating  (Aug.  lectures  at  both  these  institutions  wen 

12,  1845)  in  a  bloody  riot  at  Leipsic,  by  the  lished  under  the  title  of  Court  eompUt  « 
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{^ifiM  pratique  (6  Tols.  Sto..  Paris,  En^^d,  between  5  and  6  feet  long,  the  body 

.    He  also  wrote  Lettres  d  M,  Malthus  was  only  ^  inches  deep  at  the  gUls,  2  at  tl^ 

tmU  9uiet9  tTeeonomie  politique  (Paris,  beginning  of  the  anal  and  at  the  tidl,  with  a 

xrinted  nnder  the  title  of  Melanges  et  weight  of  6  lbs.  without  the  intestines ;  tiie 

iane^  d^eeoThomie  politique  {lS^Z\BJi^  pectorals  were  rather  small,  and  the  ventrals 

■says  which  have  been  collected  in  a  mere  squamous  appendage,  the  styloid  pubie 

9  direnes.    His  Traite  and  Catechisme  bone  being  felt  through  the  skin ;  6  branchioe* 

I  been  twice  translated  into  English,  tegal  rays,  a  long  cflBcal  stomach,  numerous 

mcjLL  EcoxoMT,  vol.  xiii.  p.  451.)—  pancreatic  cffica,  and  a  narrow  air  bladder. 

£milb,  a  political  economist,  son  of  Though  not  an  uncommon  fish  in  European 

ling,  born  at  Noisy,  near  Paris,  March  seas,  it  was  not  known  to  naturalists  nntil  the 

He  was  educated  at  Greneva,  came  end  of  the  18th  century ;  it  was  described  by 

lited  States  in  1818  as  supercargo,  and  Montagu  as  xipotheea  teiradens,  the  specific 

'ent  to  Braal,  where  he  remained  10  name  being  derived  from  the  4  (sometimes  6) 

1  since  his  return  to  France  has  filled  elongated  teeth  in  front ;  according  to  Risso 

Qonioipal  and  state  offices.    He  has  its  flesh  is  eaten  in  Mediterranean  ports,  and  is 

i   several  treatises  on   matters  con-  firm  and  delicate.    It  swims  with  great  veloci- 

ith  commerce  and  political  economy,  ty,  waving  through  the  water  like  a  Ions  and 

le  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  his  wide  ribbon  of  silver,  displaying  the  most  bean* 

r  Tadministration  de  la  tille  de  Paris  tiful  reflections  with  the  change  of  light;  it 

oart€ment  de  la  Seine  (8vo.,  Paris,  often  swims  with  the  head  and  anterior  part 

le  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  of  the  body  above  water,  and  no  doubt,  when 

ieg  econami$t€$  (1842),  with  which  he  seen  dimly  and  at  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to 

onected.  many  of  the  stories  of  small  sea  serpents. — 

Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  bom  Another  of  the  aberrant  scomberoids,  which 

ielphia,  July  27,  1787,  died  at  New  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  silvery  hair-tsil 

,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1834.     In  1812  he  was  {trlehiur\t»lepturu»^lAXiXk.'^  T.argenteus^WUStL). 

e  founders  of  the  academy  of  natural  It  differs  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 

in  Philadelphia.    In  1815  he  spent  no  vestige  of  ventrals,  in  the  anal  being  a  series 

nths  in  £.  Florida  investigating  the  of  spines  scarcely  protruding  through  the  skin, 

istory  of  that  region ;  in  1819  he  was  and  in  the  tail  ending  in  a  filiform  point  with- 

l  chief  zoologist  in  Long^s  expedition  out  a  caudal  fin,  whence  the  name.    It  attains 

ocky  mountains,  and  in  1823  accom-  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  sometimes,  it  is  be- 

lat  to  St.  Peter's  river  in  the  same  lieved,  is  much  longer ;  it  is  found  on  the  Amer- 

He  removed  to  New  Harmony  in  ican  coast  from  New  England  to  South  Amer- 

apent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  ica,  and  has  been  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of 

>n  of  an  American  entomology  beauti-  England;  it  is  silvery,  wi£h  a  golden  lateral 

trated,  of  which  he  had  published  2  line  and  grayish  yellow  dorsal ;  the  lower  jaw 

>efore  leaving  Philadelphia,  and  of  an  is  the  longer,  with  2  teeth  projecting  beyond 

1  conchology.    His  complete  writings  the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  the  ante- 

lology  were  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  rior  teeth  are  compressed  and  notched,  and  the 

ith  a  memoir  by  George  Ord  (New  whole  armature  of  the  jaws  indicates  camivo- 

^9).  and  his  work  on  conchology  by  rous  habits;  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper 

mey  (New  York,  1858).  jaw  is  formed  wholly  by  the  intermaxillanes. 

$ARD  FISH,  a  fish  generally  placed  Other  species  are  described  in  the  Indian  ocean, 

mackerel  family,  and  in  the  genus  Both  of  these  genera,  which  some  authors  think 

(Cuv.),  differing  however  from  typi-  do  not  belong  among  the  scomberoids,  are  oo- 

>eroids  in  having  a  single,  long,  con-  casionally  called  ribbon  fish, 

pinous  dorsal,  with  no  scaly  armor  SO^VOLA,  the  cognomen  of  several  Ro- 

«ral  line,  no  corslet  of  enlarged  scales  mans,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 

orax,  and  no  keel  on  the  side  of  the  the  following :  I.  Gaits  Mnoirs,  a  legendary 

It  of  the  rays  of  the  anal  are  reduced  hero,  who  flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  6th  cen- 

ipines ;  the  teeth  are  pointed  and  cut-  tury  B.  0.    Porsena  of  Olusium,  the  protector 

anterior  ones  the  longest.    The  only  of  the  expelled  Tarqnins,  having  besieged  Rome 

escribed  is  the  Z.  argyreus  (Ouv.  and  and  reduced  the  city  to  great  distress.  Mucins, 

abiting  the  European  seas  from  Great  concealing  a  dagger  bene^  his  robe,  proceeded 

0  the  Mediterranean,  and  met  with  to  the  hostile  camp,  where,  mistaking  the  chief 
IT  south  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hop^  secretary  for  the  monarch,  he  struck  him  a 
r  is  very  elongated,  compressed,  and  fatal  blow.  On  being  seized  by  the  guards  and 
^>ed,  and  without  scales ;  the  head  dragged  before  Porsena,  he  avowed  himself  a 
1 ;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  Roman,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  as- 
rom  each  other,  the  first  extending  sassinate  the  king,  a  deed  which  other  Romans 
)  length  of  the  body ;  the  jaw  teeth  would  still  achieve,  whereupon  Porsena  or> 
single  row,  those  on  the  palate  and  dered  him  to  be  instantly  burned  alive,  unless 
il  bones  and  branchial  arches  very  he  disclosed  what  he  knew  about  his  fellow 

1  a  specimen  taken  on  the  coast  of  conspirators.  Mucins,  to  convince  the  Etmscsn 

TOL.  xrv. — 2f> 
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how  liUlA  he  WM  dimagred  at  the  ptfoflpeot  of  di^,  deikBad  to  i  nHate  Hkm  Mtanl 

impendiDg  tortiirea»  thnist  his  ri^t  hand  into  the  marbros,  are  i  ttrodnoed.    When 

a  ore  that  blaied  hard  by,  and  held  it  there  the  aorfaoe  la  mbbed  with  pomiee 

nnflinohing  while  it  was  being  consumed.   For-  deaned  at  the  same  time  with  a  i 

sena,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  eommanded  after  which  it  is  finely  polished.    O 

him  to  be  liberated ;  whereon  Mucins,  not  to  coated  in  this  manner,  made  of  a  woe 

be  outdone  in  generosity,  informed  the  king  work  within  and  covered  around  wit 

that  there  were  800  Boman  youths  who  had  receiving  the  mortar  and  plaster; 

sworn  to  free  Bome  from  so  dangerous .  an  placed  in  a  lathe  to  be  dressed  ani 

enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt    This  dis-  SkilfUi  workmen  thus  produce  ezcc 

diaolosure  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  ble  imitations  of  brocatella  and  i 

the  monarchy  that  he  at  once  made  peace  with  veined  marbles,  and  other  stones, 

the  Romans ;   while  Mucius,  in  oonsequence  8GALD.    6ee  Buskb  akd  Scalds 

of  the  1ms  of  his  right  hand,  was  ever  after  SCALDS,  or  Skauw,  the  national 

distinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  Soevola,  historiographers  of  the  early  Scandin 

or  the  left-handed.     II.  Qunrrua  Mucius,  the  arohs.    For  a  long  period  after  th* 

augur,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  128  B.  C,  tion  of  Christianity  tney  maintained 

pkbeiaa  ssdile  in  126,  pnetor  in  121,  and  consul  at  the  courts  of  the  northern  kinss,  i 

with  L.  Cfldciliua  Metellus  in  117.    He  was  die-  cases  were  natives  of  Iceland,  whou 

tingnished  by  his  legal  erudition  and  by  his  rian  Geyer  calls  a  nation  of  song  wr 

modesty,  never  hesitating  to  refer  his  clients  to  origin  of  their  art  is  ascribed  to  Odi: 

other  lawyers  whenever  a  question  came  before  purer  faith  spread  over  the  north,  ii 

him  which  he  was  conscious  that  they  under-  more  artificial  character,  and  at  th< 

stood  better  than  himselfl    He  died  soon  after  a  more  useful  one.    The  songs  of 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  Marina  were  committed  to  memory  and  ea 

and  &rlla.    Cicero  in  his  youth  waa  a  pupil  of  served.    They  were  chanted  at  fees 

thiaMociua,  whom  he  makes  an  interlocutor  in  lie  assemblies,  and  are  the  founda 

several  of  lus  dialogues.    HI.  QunrrrsMuoiua,  elder  sagas.    The  Skalda^  a  manual 

the  pontifez,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  106  of  apprentice  poets,  is  supposed  to 

B.  0.,  curule  »dile  in  104,  and  conral  with  L.  Ii-  written  by  Olaf  Thordson  in  the 

dnlns  Craasua  in  06.    After  his  consulship  he  tury.    The  scalds  held  a  sacred  and 

obtained  the  provinoe  of  Asia,  where  his  equit-  character,  and  often  performed  th 

able  conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  ambassadors.    Their  emoluments  a; 

that  they  instituted  a  festival  in  oommemora-  corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  tl 

tion  of  hia  virtuesL    He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Ma-  and  they  often  married  the  daof^ter 

rian  £Mtion  in  82,  having  been  slain  in  the  tern-  A  list  of  the  most  celebrated  scidd 

eof  Vesta,  whos^  statue  was  covered  with  preserved,  beginning  as  early  as  th 

bkx)d.    He  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a  among  them  are  several  crowned 

lawyer  than  his  contemporary  and  namesake,  distinguished  warriors, 

Aoeordinff  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  SCALE  (Lat.  $calaj  a  ladder),  i 

be  was  the  most  eloquent  of  Jurists  and  the  line  or  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  metal 

moat  learned  of  orators.    He  waa  the  first  Bo-  divided  into  parts  equal  -or  uneqna 

man  that  composed  a  scientific  and  systematic  to  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve,  a 

treatise  on  the  Jui  Cicile^  now  lost;  and  he  transferring  these  i)arts  by  dividers 

waa  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  leged  defini-  The  most  simple  scale  is  that  of  i 

tions,  entitled  ncpt'Op^y.  and  this  may  serve  not  merely  for 

6CAGLI0LA  (It.  9cagliuolay  a  scale  or  chip  portional  linear  spaces,  but  also 

of  marble),  an  artificial  stony  preparation,  used  down  angles  with  greater  accurac 

aa  an  external  coating  or  plaster  in  various  of  chords  being  referred  to  to  give 

sorts  of  ornamental  work.    It  is  sometimes  tional  length  of  the  chord  of  any  i 

called  miiMa  from  the  mixture  of  materials  of  radius  of  the  circle.    The  common  i 

which  it  is  composed.    The  design  of  the  prep-  scale  contains  a  number  ci  scales,  ea 

aration  is  to  produce  imitations  of  marbles  or  presents  a  different  division  of  t 

other  ornamental  stones,  of  such  character  as  to  mto  quarters,  and  one  of  these  into 

admit  of  the  high  polish  and  lustre  of  the  gen-  each  tenth  by  what  is  known  aa  t 

nhie  substances.    In  Italy  the  art  is  carried  to  scale  into  10  parts ;  other  divisioni 

r(t  perfection,  and  its  invention  is  claimed  8i,  4,  4^,  6,  and  6  equal  parte,  and 

Guide  Fassi,  who  died  in  1649  at  Carpi  in  of  these  being  divided  into  10,  i 

Modena.  He  applied  it  to  the  execution  of  cor-  times  more  minute  than  those  nan 

nieaa  and  other  pieces  of  architecture.    The  tained.    One  of  each  of  the  prtnei| 

plaster  is  composed  of  finely  pulverized  cal-  is  also  marked  into  twelftha,  so  tin 

oined  gypsum,  made  into  a  paste  with  alum  and  division  being  taken  to  represent 

^oe  or  isinghiss.    It  is  laid  upon  a  rough  mor-  subdi\*i8ions  repreaent  inches;  and 

tar  surface,  and  aa  it  is  floated  with  wooden  may  be  plotted  of  any  of  the  sevvi 

OMMlds  adapted  to  the  sh^>e  of  the  object,  the  feet  and  inchea.    These  scales  an 

ookirinf  mattera,  ooniisting  of  ochrea,  chromea>  Umea  frimished  with  trigoDOOMtrfc 


(Bee  einiTBSB,  m  i                   tlee  ting  in  m  eleel  pli^  end  as  the  lefen  were 

^■ti  !!•;?•  of  Istebo...  prui-_.buina  reieed  a  verj  mde  by  the  deiM^Mim  of  the 

imaeot  and  cheap  form  upon  paper,  index  beam,  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each  ef 

iona  being  of  IS  inches,  Mid  a  18th  them  near  the  ftilcram  reaohed  this  plate  and 

ifa  ii  dirided  into  20,  40,  60,  and  60  together  lifted  the  platform  and  ita  load.    The 

tk    Different  dirieioiiB  are  fomiahed  weight,  it  ia  seen,  waa  thoa  divided  between 

leales.  the  4  levers,  resting  upon  them  between  their 

INSECT.    Bee  Mbalt  Bug.  folcrnms  and  the  power,  and  sererid  timca 

^    See  CoMPAnATiTB  Ahatomt.  nearer  to  the  fonner  than  to  the  latter.    8adi 

^  an  ^paratns  by  which  things  are  prc^Mxrtion  of  the  load  waa  therefore  borne  bj 

The  principlea  npon  which  scales  the  4  comers,  rdiierinff  the  scfde  beam  oi  thiSi 

ictod,  and  deaeriptions  <tf  several  v»-  as  the  len^  of  the  Jang  arm  of  one  ci  the 

given  in  the  artide  Balakcb.    Un-  levers  to  its  whole  lengUu    The  scale  beam 

Mat  head  will  be  presented  an  ao-  was  still  ftnrther  relieved  1^  the  6th  kfer, 

one  of  the  largest  forms  of  scales,  which  waa  of  the  same  order  aa  the  others,  ana 

0  aa  weighing  machines.  Until  the  received  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fiitonm, 
.be  onljT  apparatus  in  nse  throughout  which  also  worked  npon  a  knife  edge.    In  the 

1  States  for  weighing  heavy  bodiea  scales  of  more  recent  constmction  the  6th  kfer 
r  the  scale  beam  or  Steelyard,  to  the  is  done  away  with,  and  two  from  the  conMie 
iefa  the  body  to  be  weighed  was  sos-  and  at  one  end  of  the  box  or  pit  are  extoided 
Ineaeh  town  it  waa  common  to  see  a  entirely  across,  meeting  each  other  beyond  the 
w  building  open  at  the  two  sides  de-  opposite  end  and  directly  nnder  the  settle  besm 
rhat  was  called  the  town  scales,  in  with  which  they  connect  The  other  two  levers 
ler  certain  regolations  heavy  articles  meet  the  first  pair  and  connect,  one  with  eadl 
ireigbed.  What  with  the  nsoal  dmn-  of  them,  jost  midway  acroas.  A  steel  riv  al 
he  apparatos  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  point  hangs  upon  a  knifo  e^^  isi  each  of 
la  employed,  the  results  could  have  the  levers  ci  the  first  pair,  and  into  thia  is  in* 
nsion  to  accuracy.  In  England,  what  troduced  the  knifo  edge  facing  downward  of 
Down  as  platform  scales  were  in  use  one  of  the  otiher  levers.  The  a^Juatment  <rf  the 
o  the  year  1796,  when  a  patent  for  bearing  pointa  is  made  with  the  utmost  pred- 
Bment  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Salmon,  sion,  so  that  the  results  do  not  vary  if  the  load 
t  placed  at  the  turnpike  gates  of  the  is  placed  successively  mxm  different  portioiis 
oeda.  and  loaded  wagons,  which  paid  of  the  platform.  Oonsmering  tile  small  pro» 
ing  to  their  weight,  were  driven  upon  portions  of  the  load  that  actually  oomee  npoa 
weighed  predsely  aa  at  the  present  the  scale  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest 

the  introduction  of  railroada,  how-  machines  sometimes  amomrting  to  not  more 

weighing  machines  most  in  use  in  than  the  j^  or  even  the  j^Vi  P*^  ^^  reanlts 

ain  appear  to  have  been  forms  of  the  are  surprisingly  accurate.     At  a  test  made 

kimifiied  with  a  succession  of  levers,  in  the  crystal  palace,  New  York,  62,600  Iba. 

'ard  is  still  a  very  convenient  port-  waa  weighed  successivdy  on  every  portioo  of 

ling  machine,  especially  in  that  form  the  platform  of  a  railroad  track  acale,  and  the 

wn  as  Dearbom^s  beam,  in  which  greatest  variation  from  the  mean  weig^  waa  9 

arm  exactly  counterpoises  the  long  lbs.    The  graduation  of  the  beam  ia  made  venr 

rhich  b  most  easily  used  in  a  light  exact  by  machine  woik,  and  all  the  correspond* 

ame,  suspended  under  the  middle  of  ing  parts  in  the  scales  of  the  same  size  are  in- 

md  lifted  together  with  its  load  by  tenshangeable.    In  aome  of  the  scalea  the  plat- 

a  bent  lever  upon  Ihe  top  of  this  forms  are  now  allowed  to  rest  constantly  upon 

»prindple  of  the  platform  scales  con-  the  knifo  edge,  and  a  second  platform  ia  added 

norting  a  platform  upon  a  system  of  resting  on  the  first  with  disks  of  India  rubber 

u  levers,  which  are  placed  in  a  shal-  between.    A  stop  is  applied  to  the  scale  beam 

tie  box  or  in  a  pit  in  the  ground.  These  which  preventa  any  movement  of  the  levers 

iron  bars  set  on  edge,  and  each  hing-  until  this  is  rdeased.    Lesa  iiuury,  it  ia  ftmnd^ 

fixed  knife  edge  of  steel  in  one  of  the  results  to  the  knifo  edge  1^  this  airangement 

the  box  or  pit    On  the  original  plan  than  by  leaving  to  the  workmen  to  p^  the 

lat  under  the  centre  of  the  platform,  scdes  in  bearing  with  each  weighing.    One 

resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  6th  le-  very  important  result  attendant  up<m  the  intnn 

f  the  M  order,  the  long  arm  of  whidi  ducdon  of  these  scalea  throughout  the  United 

beyond  the  margin  of  the  platform,  States  haa  been  the  establishment  of  a  nni- 

napended  by  meana  of  a  connecting  form  standard  and  the  correction  of  the  fonl^ 

»  short  arm  of  a  lever  or  index  beam  weights  previously  in  use  in  sevend  important 

renioit   height   abore   the  ground,  dties,  aa  Bdtimore  and  Looisville.    Tne  ma- 

.  the  scales  receives  the  counterpoise  chines  are  constructed  in  works  of  great  extent 

eightB.    The  platform  was  fitted  to  at  St.  Johndmry,  Vt,  in  New  York,  and  vaii- 

■  to  a  reeeas  around  the  edge  of  the  ous  other  placea,  and  of  all  siaes,  ttam  those 

f  th«e  when  not  in  use.    Hear  each  adapted  for  the  nae  of  fomiliea,  grooen^  and 
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droffgisti,  that  maj  be  placed  upon  a  table,  up  his  pa^x>ii  near  Toora,  where  moitof  hbvvh 

to  woee  of  a  capacity  of  200  to  500  tona,  used  were  compoBcd.    In  1598  he  aoaoMdid  J«|| 

in  the  weigh-looka  of  canals  for  weighing  load-  DpainB  in  the  profefleorahip  of  beU6i4ett«2 

ed  boats.    The  railroad  track  scales  have  a  the  nniversitj  of  Leyden.     He  enjojid  III 

capacity  of  from  20  to  150  tons,  and  the  length  highest  contemporary  fame;    but  he  wi 

of  their  platform  is  sometimes  1 12  feet.    Some  vain  and  arrogant  as  his  father,  and  hii 

of  tho  portable  scales  are  on  wheels.    For  the  years  were  embittered  by  a  controTewy     __  ^ 

West  India  islands  some  are  provided  with  Scioppius  and  others  on  the  noble  iffir'nail  '  - 

Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  weights.  of  his  family,  which  he  had  revivec.  H«  va 

SOALIGER,  JuLirs  O^esab,  an  Italian  phi-  never  married.    Uis  most  valuable  w(^  woi  : 

lologist,  born  April  23,  1484,  died  in  Agen,  those  on  chronology,  6!pi4J(2tfJ^WM(/a(iMe  X^  * 

France,  Oct.  21,  1558.    According  to  his  own  porum  (fol.,  Paris,  ISSiS),  and  TheuMntt    T»  ■ 

account,  he  was  descended  from  tlie  family  of  porum,  complecUtu  Eu$ehii  PampkUi  Ciro'MMa 

Delia  Scala  or  Scaligeri,  sovereign  princes  of  cum  liogogU  Chronologim  Caniytiibui  (G^snc^ 

Verona  from  1260  to  1807,  and  was  bom  in  1G09),  which  illustrated  the  e|H>ch  iDTeal«d\f 


the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  lake  of  Garda,  serv-    him  known  as  tho  Julian  period.   Ue  ab^^^  pd^ 


ed  with  distinction  in  tho  un^y  of  the  em])eror  lislied  numerous  conimentarieii,  Greek 
Maximilian  I.,  and  commenced  his  classical  and  in  poems  both  original  and  translated,  i  v  «jIuI 
medical  studies  when  he  was  between  80  and  of  Arabian  proverbs  translated  into  LaLxA.  kk 
40  years  old.  This  story,  however,  was  vehe-  Two  collections  of  his  fragments^  UrtU-  «-*,  w 
mently  disputed  in  his  own  day,  and  lias  since  ems,  and  conversations  wore  puMiMh^bS.  aw 
been  pretty  clearly  disproved  by  the  investiga-    his  death,  under  the  titles  of  ScaligeraM  J^rim 

tions  of  Scipio  Malfei  and  Tiraboschi.    Tho  lat-  and  SccUigerana  Secu/ida,    A  valualile   mketA 
ter  says  he  was  the  son  of  an  illiuninator  of    of  his  life  and  literary  activity  has  been  p^ 

Venice,  a  native  of  Padua,  named  Benedetto  lished  by  Bernays  (Berlin,  18oo). 
Bordone,  who  assumed  tho  name  of  Delia  Scala        SCALLOP,  a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genitf 
probably  from  some  circumstance  connected    ten  (Turton),  rounded,  ine<iuivalve,  eared 

with  his  business ;  and  that  the  son  studie<l  at  the  upper  margin  straight  and  tho  biB|K  ^^^^ 

Padua  in  his  youth.     In  1525  Scaliger  went  to  out  teeth.    The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  Mii^ff^ 

Agen  as  physician  to  tho  bishop  of  that  city,  separated,  and  include  a  glandular  sac  c<MiU^I 

married  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  family,  and  ing  a  gaseous  fluid  which  enables  thvirfigl^ 

tliere  passed  tho  rest  of  his  life.    His  writings  shells  to  float  easily  and  to  change  \aiii^ 

soon  placed  him  at  tho  head  of  tho  classical  with  tlio  tide ;  the  mantle  is  reflected  in  a  ak^ 

scholars  of  his  age,  and  his  fame  drow  to  Agon  marginal  fold  provided  with  tentacle*,  vidP 

crowds  of  literary  men  from  Franco  and  for-  numerous  ocelli  or  eye  si>ota  near  the  maro^ 

eign  countries.    But,  though  generous  with  his  Tho  mouth  is  jawless  and  toothlesa.  vith  % 

means,  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  treated  tentacular  labial  border,  the  tentacWt  btiif 

with  unstinted  abuse  and  contempt  all  who  short  and  separate  from  the  branchiie:  tb^ 

opposed  him  or  from  whom  he  dissented,  one  have  only  one  adductor  muscle ;  the  fiiuc  ii 

of  his  first  publications  being  a  virulent  attack  long  and  cylindrical ;    the  branchiae  are  di»> 

upon  Erasmus.     Ho  wrote  Latin  ]>oetry  and  united  on  the  median  line.     They  rvst  un  tht 

many  commentaries  on  tho  cla<isics,  and  trans-  right  side ;  some  of  the  family  attach  tiiv»» 

lated  Aristotle  s  '*  History  of  Animals*'  and  selves  by  u  byssus,  esi>ecially  when  younir,  M 

otlier  Greek  works  into  Latin;   but  his  two  most  are  free,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hi 

chief  productions  arc:  De  Causis  Liugnm  IjtUi-  at  moderate  depths,  moving  by  means  of  thi 

na  (4to.,  Lyons,  1540),  tho  first  considerable  hatchct-8hai>ed  foot  and  the  recoil  produced 

modem  treatise  on  Latin  grammar,  and  wliich  by  suddenly  opening  and  sliutting  the  Talrea 

is    still    esteemiKi;    and   Poetic4'»  Libri    VII,  In  the  common  scallop  {P.  conceHtrinu,^\ 

(fol.,  Lyons,  1561),  a  work  of  great  erudition,  the  shell  is  orliicular,  the  valves  codti-z  aal 

but  exhibiting  a  low  standard  of  tasto. — Joseph  nearly  closed,  with  about  20  rounded  rib*:  il 

Jrsrrs,  the  loth  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  is  dusky  horn-colore<l,  witii  alternating  lighur 

8U|>erior  in  scholarsiiip,  born  in  Agen,  Autr.  4,  and  darker  zones ;  the  interior  is  shining  whia 

1540,  died  in  Leyden,  Jan.  21,  lOOU.     He  stud-  tinged  with  purplish,  and  grooved  to  cwrr^ 

ied  Latin  at  Bordeaux  and  under  his  father,  and  spond  to  tlio  external  ribs ;    the  length  anl 

on  the  death  of  the  latter  went  to  Paris,  stud-  height  are  about  2 4  inches,  and  the  breadth  1 

ied  Greek  for  a  time  under  Turnebus.  and  then  inch.    It  is  abundant  about  the  extremity  of 

for  two  years  confined  himself  to  his  chamber,  Cape  Cod,  whence  it  extends  along  ila  uatcr 

reading  all  the  Greek  authors,  and  learning  shoro  to  the  soutliward,  being  very  ctiminoi 

without  aid  tho  principal  (oriental  and  Euro-  on  tho  New  Jersey  coast ;  it  varies  counider- 

pean  languages.    He  embniced  the  refonned  ably  in  color,  with  different  degrees  of  whUyii 

religitm  in  15A2,  and  in  1563  beciune  tutor  in  reddish,  and  pur]>lish:  it  ia  often  hjuidsumelj 

the  family  of  Lonis  do  la  Kocheposay,  after-  zoned,  and  was  formerly  mnch  employed  for 

ward  ambassador  to  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  making  card  racks,   pin  cnshitins,  ^.     Tha 

enabled  to  visit  various  countries  of  Europe.  P.  I$landieu$  (Chcnm.)  is  another  American 

In  1578  he  was  teaching  philosophy  at  Geneva,  sj>ecios,  larger,  handsomer,  of  a  nMld«*r  onior, 

but  soon  afterward  retired  to  the  residence  of  with  more  numerous  riba,  and  living  monc  lo 


;ftiiftMi€atf    1          oTKev-  tin  to  ali  Tvims  aMlnnte*  mA  m  tiM 

»vte»it  kmftfoi      wwuaj mmj  pc—edjniee of  Aeitalk* and !«¥<■» aid 

Mblr  tbe  cod.    AnodMr  nortbcni  chalk,  gTpnn.  aahci;  fluids  Ac   Odicr 

tfe  P.  Mm9eUmmiem  (Lam.X  with  m  gunciiB,  jakp  icrin,  Ac,  m«  ako 

•fid  can.  aiid  dose  ndiatnig  fines;  as  adnltcmitB^  and  to  todi  ertenl  thtl  tha 

rkovB  aboTO  and  white  bdow;  it  article  sold  as  acaannoiij  containa  wsmM0amm 

ianetcr  of  5  inchca  with  a  tiiickncv  little  or  e?cB  none  at  aD  of  tibe  gcmine  dni^. 

■WW  in  Maawchiaetta.  hut  common  TTiii  in  ■  ■taffi  of  parifj  waj  hci  fowniliiad 

mof  Maine  and  farther  north:  it  is  aa  nnknown  in  trade,    ne  better  aotta  called 

i«Btbeinnde.    Some  of  the  foreign  gcmnne  scaamon  j  are  reeemd  in  drama  or 

It  icrr  hawfaome>  aa  the  P.  faUnm  bona*  in  which  the  eeammony  is  either  in  ir" 

r  the  dnke'^a  mantle,  findj  mottled  regnlar  hmipa.  or  in  ilattidi  eahea^  or  in  a  aoBd 

>  nd:  thie  is  from  the  Infian  seas,  mas  of  the  shape  of  the  containing  Temel,  an 

kfmkma  f  GmeLX  a  more  northern  if  it  had  been  introdnced  while  in  a  soft  rtite. 

moabcantifidreddidi  shdLthoo^  The  porcet  Tarietj  known  to  Kngilih  dii^y* 

aadL    A  large  species.  P.  aMartanct  gists^  caDed  rirgin  ararnmony,  ia  ik  inefakr 

» cannon  on  the  Eo^ish  coast  in  hnnpscoreredwithagrqnBl'POwdcrthateita*- 

to40  fithoms:  thede^rshcU  was  Tceces  with  acid,  ahowing  that  the  psecaa  hsra 

ned  for  seaDopuig  oysters,  gfring  the  been  rolled  in  chalk.    It  is  fHabkv  the  fkao- 

kh  6nt>rite  ^sh.  and  abo  as  a  d^ink-  tared  soHaccB  bcmg  reainona.  ihining»  md 

•  vUrh  it  is  criebrtted  in  Ossian'a  greeni^  Mack,  and  ander  the  nucroaeope  as- 

ML^    The  P.  0pemtlmriM  (Lam.)  is  hibiting  minnte  air  cdls  and  nuuiMuna  grag^ 

BOB  in  extensiTe  banks  on  the  y.  semi-transparent  spGnteni    Itiseasiljredneai 

Ireland,  in  15  to  20  fitthoms;  the  to  a  pale  aah-graj  powder,  and  raited  rnVk 

y  esteemed  as  adeficate  food  in  some  water  it  forms  a  milky  eavakioa.    It  bona 

be  scallop  of  St.  James  (P.  JSMvftcvt.  readfly  with  a  yellowish  flames  and  dionld  nat 

XMBraon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  leaTe  more  than  S  per  cent  of  ash.    Its  odor 

by  pasrrims  to  the  Holy  Land:  it  is  Hke  that  of  old  cheese;  its  tsste  sUribt  at 

» badfre  of  sereral  orders  of  knig^  firsts  and  then  acrid.    Solpharie  ether  aonld 

llfored  inmamy  coats  of  arms.  sepsrato  not  lees  than  TB  per  cent,  of  extnMli 

AXT-EATER.    See  Pasoolct.  consisting  principally  of  redn.    EfferteaccBoa 

^EB  (now  probably  the  Memdere-  with  aci&  mdlestes  the  presence  of  fsrbonata 

I  rirer  of  TroasL  cdebratcd  by  Ho-  of  fime,  and  a  Une  color  cansed  1^  lodnM  ^nt 

Bts  that  the  cods  called  it  Xanthos  of  starch  introdnced  in  the  Hoar  oaed  aa  an 

camander.    It  probably  owed  the  adolterant.    The  resin,  which  is  the  actiie  !»> 

ae  to  the  ydlow  or  brownish  color  gredient  in  scammony,  ahoold  amonnt  to  80  to 

r«  which  was  belicTed  to  hare  the  90  per  cent.,  all  of  whidi  ia  takoi  ap  by  boO- 

dnaing  the  wool  of  sheep  which  ing  dilirted  alcohoL   Scammony  poasesses  pow* 

It  was  joined  by  the  8inKA  aboot  erfol  cathartic  propertiea.  and  is  so  hsrsh  and 

hxn  the  Hellespont  into  which  it  xiolent  in  ita  operation  that  it  is  eonmKMily  ad- 

L  of  Cape  Sigeom.    Homer  says  it  ministered  in  combination  with  other  parg»- 

roy  in  two  springs*  one  hot  and  the  tirea.  the  action  d  which  it  promotesi  while  its 

This  is  denied  by  Strabo,  and  the  own  harshness  is  mitigated, 

the  rirer  itself  is  DOW  uncertain.  8CAM>£BB£6,  an  Albaidan  princa  and 

ySY,  a  gmn  resin  conssting  of  the  hero,  whoaa  troe  name  was  George  Gsstriota, 

nice  from  the  roots  of  the  «oitre/r«-  bom  at  Ooia  in  1404^  died  in  lima  or  Alesrio^ 

MS.  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  near  the  modern  Scotari,  Jan.  17,   146S  or 

and  among  the  bashes  in  Greece  1467.    He  was  the  4th  son  of  John  CMriota, 

nsnt.    The  roots  are  perennid.  to-  aChristisnprinceof  asmsD  ^strict  of  Epini% 

cring.  and  8  or  4  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  capital  was  Crola.    The  latter, 

i  collected  for  medicinal  porposeS)  baring  been  made  tribatary  by  Amarath  IL 

riy  exported  from  Smyrna,  and  to  in  1433  (or  by  his  predecessor  in  141S,  aa 

It  'from  other  ports  in  the  opper  Gibbon  thinks),  waa  obliged  to  delirer  ap  hk  4 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  ao-  sons  as  hostages.    The  8  dder  died  yonng  in  a 


its  properties,  and  the  method  sospicioas  manner,  and  George  was  edncatedaa 

ig  it  is  deMTibed  by  Dioscorides.  a  Mnasofanan,  beeiine  a  fiiTorite  with  Amarath, 

ctised.  the  upper  parts  of  the  roots,  rec«Ted  for  his  prowess  the  name  of  Iskender* 

■re  of  earth,  are  cot  off  two  indiea  beg  (Lord  AlezanderX  and  was  made  ■aajai' 

rood,  and  a  sheU  or  other  soitable  beg  or  commandant  cf  a  district,  with  a  forea 

a  placed  no  as  to  receire  the  milky  of  5.000  horse.    On  the  death  of  his  fiither  in 

ootinoes  for  sboot  12  boors  to  ex-  1482  his  principality  was  eonyerted  into  apror- 

le  root    Each  root  prodaces  only  ince,  and  from  that  time  Scanderbeg  resohad 

mi  and  the  mixed  coUections  are  upon  its   recorery.     He   serred   for  several 

IT  sort  of  a  receptacle,  even  in  old  vears  in  the  Tnrlosh  armiea,  and  connnandad 

nd  left  to  harden.     Before  this  that  sent  against  Bervia  in  1489.    In  144S  ha 

however,  it  is  the  common  prao-  was  j<Mned  with  the  pasha  of  Bonmeiia  in  the 
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command  of  the  army  sent  into  Hanganr,  and  SOAKDIXAVIiL,  the  ancUfnt  name 

by  his  management  of  tlie  vanguard  at  a  bat-  portion  of  Kuruiie  now  comf»riaed  iu  i 

tie  on  the  Morava  purposely  gave  the  victory  doms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swc^ 

to  John  Hunyady,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  the  island  uf  Iceland, 

have  previously  held  communication.    In  the  8CAPULAKY,  or  ScArrLAB  (Lau 

confusion  of  defeat  he  extorted  a  tirman  for  the  the  shoulder  blade),  a  part  of  the  habit  u 

government  of  Albania  from  the  rtfiitf  ^i'/m/i' or  religious  orders,  worn  over  the  n 'be 

chief  secretary  of  the  sultan,  whom  with  his  at-  sexes.    It  consists  of  2  strips  of  c'.t'r! 

tendants  he  immediately  ufterwanl  slew.    Uas-  cover  the  brea^^t  and  back  and  luui^;  < 

tening  to  Groia  with  a  few  hundred  followers,  the  knees  or  to  the  feet.    The  t<*aj'-diar 

its  gates  were  oiK'ued  to  him,  when  he  assum-  Lady  of  M(»unt  Canuel  is  coinp^kacd  of 

ed  his  hereditary  sovereignty,  abjured  Islamism,  of  brown  cloth.  2  or  3  inches  s«^uar«:.  « 

and  proclaimed  himself  tlie  avenger  of  his  coun-  connei.>ted  by  ribbons  or  strin&rs  uI'vl 

try's  wrongs.    The  Albanians  rose  at  his  call,  long,  and  worn  over  the  frhouldcrs  ii 

and  in  30  days  he  had  become  master  of  all  the  manner  that  one  of  tlie  pieces  may  iiA 

fortresses  in  the  country,  giving  the  Turkish  the  breast  imd  the  other  u}»on  thi-  W 

garrisons  their  choice  between  massacre  and  confraternity  of  the  H^apulury  ijf  Mlk 

baptism.    In  an  assembly  of  Albanian  princes  mel,  composed  of  all  who  wear  thU  li:: 

at  Lissa  ho  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  is  not  restricted  tomeniberAof  reli^ou 

soon  collected    an  army  of   15,000    natives,  but  is  very  widely  diiVusinl  am«»n^'  i<<«. 

French,  and  Germans,  witli  whom  he  defeated  sons.    It  is  lK.'lieved  by  Cathoai>  :<i  L 

one  of  40,000  under  .Vli  Paslta.     He  was  some-  instituted  by  the  Virgin  Mury,  who  j 

times  obliged  to  retreat  to  mountain  fastnesses,  in  a  vision  to  the  blos&ed  Siiaon  Su<k. 

but  watching  opportunities  he  overthrow  three  of  the  Cannelite  order  ^dietl  12rVM.  uu 

other  large  armies,  and  in  1449,  and  again  in  himascapulary  {)n^mi^ed  her  >{>«'rittl  pi 

1450,  worsted  Amurath    himself,   compelling  to  all  who  should  wear  it  in  hvr  h<  iu«^. 

him  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  head  of  10u,000  are  various  other  scapularies  in  use  iu 

men,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia  and  retreat,  man  C'atliolic  chunli   iutendeil   t.i  ei 

Mohammed    II.,    Amurath's    successor,    con-  particular  devotions,  such  as  tlutse  i>f 

tinned  the  war  with  energy  but  without  sue-  sion  of  Chri^t  and  of  the  sewn  T^'rr*tm 

cess,  though   Scanderbcg  was  sometimes  de-  lilessed  Virgin.    They  ditfcr  frikm  one 

feated,  and  was  harassed  by  intcnud  dissen-  only  in  color  and  in  the  syiub«*iic»] 

sions  and  treason.    At  last  {K'ace  was  conclud-  which  are  generally  stamiHrd  or  wu 

ed  in  14r>l  at  the  suit  of  the  sultan,  leaving  them.     Certain  prayers  arc  to  be  said 

Scanderbeir  in  full  possession  of  hi'«  territories,  all  who  wear  them. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Po])e  Pius  II..  he  then  re-  SCARAH^El'S  (Liun.\    the   roftre* 

paired  to  Italy  to  support  Ferdinand  of  Naples  genus  of  a  large  family  of  i»entuziien>i 

a',;ainst  John  of  Anjou,  and  secured  the  victory  licorn  l»eetles,  having   the  antt^iiD.-e  g 

of  Troja,  Aug.  IS,  1402,  which  drove  John  out  terminated  by  a  club,  and  eitlier  rtftu\i 

of  Italy.    The  poi>e,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ve-  leatlets  or  of  box-like  joints.    Ox'  tUv  ••! 

netians.  having  proclaimed  a  crus^ide  against  several  thousand  s|»ecies  were  t-nuuivf 

the  Turks  in  1403,  Scanderbcg  broke  the  truce,  about  2<>U  genera,  but  these  are  now  m 

renewed  tlic  war  unsupported,  defeated  two  of  into  many  distinct  families.     The  pro^M 

the  be>t  Turkisli  general**  in  >everal  battles,  iMtithE  or  otprt»}thmji  cimi\tr\-^  tli,f9<- w I 

forced  Mohammed  liiniself,  with  an  army  of  in  and  feed  upon  excrementN  e«}K.'<'iai 

100,000.  to  retreat  in  1485.  drove  another  army  of   herbivorous  animals.     The  form  L 

of80,0u0  from  before  0<»ia.  and  during  3  days  ally  short  and  thick.  luid  their  r4*i>ir 

massacriHl  its  remains  in  the  defiles  of  Tyranna.  black  or  brilliant   metallie  :    t!*t.y  e\i 

Gibbon  believes,  from  a  sifting  of  evidence,  oily   matter,   which    prevent >   ilil-  ^a! 

that  he  finally  met  with  signal  reverses,  applied  among  whidi  they  live  from  :i(liieriKg  u 

to  the  pope  for  a  refuge,  and  died  afughive;  they   are   able   to  die   very  rapuily   i 

but   ac4*ording  to  the  common  statement,  ho  ground ;  in  the  ^pring  they  ure  in  ll.c . 

continued   triumphant,  and   was  attending  a  encio>inir  their  eggs  iu  small  piiMikv  1 

C(»uncil  of  Albanian  princes  at  the  time  of  his  dung,  which  they  roll  along  by  the  hiui 

death.     He  w:is  buried  at  Li>sa,  and  when  the  hides  in  which  they  are  to  I»e  de|N«!>ii«i 

Turks  took  the  t(»w]i  so4>n  alter,  the  Janizaries  tyi>e  <if  this  family  is  the  genus u'c  yr:,vs 

disinterred  his  btmes  and  used  them  as aum lets,  and  Kabr.),  e(|uivalent  I**  tbogi.nuSM> 

He  lett  a  young  son  to  the  guardianship  of  the  of  Mclx^ay :  this  is  {leiMiliar  to  tht-  i>Id 

VeDctians.  who<ie  desivndants  held  a  Neapol-  and  <»f  mi>re  than  4h  ^|»el■ie^  he.'«rl>  ;><» 

itan  dukedom.   Hi"*  life  has  Ik'Cii  written,  among  in  Africa.  The  bixiy  i<  rounded,  tlu:;eiu< 

others,  in  I411  in.  by  his  ctmtemporary  and  friend  the  4   posterior  liinb<*  hair\  and  iiidlx 

Marinus  Barletius  (tir>t  printed  at  Franktort,  single  ^]>ur;  the  external  edje   of  th 

fol..  1537:    afterward  translated   into  French  covers  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  Iu  ad  i 

and  German):  in  French  I  tv  ('.  Pagan  el  O'^'^JK  and  fotooiud  in  front.     There  wcre  £ 

and  in  Kngli'ih  by  I )r.C.  C.  Moore  of  Xew  York  worMiipped   by   the    ancient    Forvptiai 

(New  York,  1650).  oileu  represented  by  their  liiero|{iyphia 
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momnnente ;  models  of  them  were  made  cellenoe  in  a  pianist,  althou^  they  are  now 

e  most  precioos  materials,  and  were  worn  nearly  obsolete. 

arms  around  the  neck  of  the  living,  and       SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scaklattna,  a  con- 

d  with  their  mmnmies;  the  insects  them-  tagions,  febrile  exanthem,  characterized  bj  an 

I  have  also  been  fonnd  in  their  coffins,  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  hj  a  peculiar 

4.  {S.)  mxeer  (Oliv.)  is  black  and  abont  an  eruption.    For  a  long  time  scarlet  fever  was 

kmfT.  and  is  fonnd  in  S.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  confounded  with  measles,  and  the  characteria* 

r.  Africa.  The  A.  (8.)  /Egyptiorvm  (Latr.)  tic  differences  between  the  two  diseases  were 

rer  and  wider,  of  a  green  color  with  golden  first  thoroughly  described  at  no  very  remote 

and  is  fonnd  principally  in  Egypt ;  they  date.    The  period  of  incu^tion  is  somewhat 

:rong  on  the  wing,  not  very  firm  on  the  an-  uncertain,  varying  from  8  to  10  days.     Hie 

*  feet  while  rolling  their  balls,  and  when  on  appearance  of  the  eruption  when  the  attack  ia 

ack  have  considerable  difficulty  in  rising,  severe  is  commonly  preceded  by  pain  in  the 

.baei  are  represented  on  the  monuments  in  head  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration, 

OS  positions,  and  often  of  gigantic  dimen-  and  febrile  excitement  more  or  less  intense. 

;  they  were  known  to  Aristotle.    They  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  on  the  edges, 

considered  symbolic  of  the  world  on  ac-  there  is  slight  sore  throat,  and  on  examination 

;  of  the  globular  form  of  the  egg  balls ;  the  pharynx  and  palate  are  found  to  present  a 

le  sun,  from  the  ray-like  projections  of  more  or  less  punctillate  redness.    When  pree- 

lead ;  and  of  a  warrior,  from  the  belief  ent,  the  fever  of  invasion  precedes  the  eruption 

ail  were  males,  whence  they  were  also  from  12  hours  to  4  days,  the  most  usual  period 

as  symbols  by  the  Romans.    As  typical  being  about  2  days.    The  eruption  in  general 

e  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  they  were  first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  afterward  ap- 

by  women  to  render  them  prolific.  There  pearing  on  the  face,  and  then  spreading  to  the 

aany  marvellous  stories  and  superstitions  trunk  and  limbs.    It  consists  of  numeroua  red 

Mrted  with  these  insects.  points  upon  a  rose-colored  ground.    8ometime8 

ARAMOUCH    (Ital.   searamueria^   skir-  it  appears  in  large  patches,  and  sometimes  the 

K  a  grotesque  personage  in  the  old  Italian  whole  skin  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  burning,  dry, 

dy,   habited  in  the  Hispano-Neapolitan  and  rough.    With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 

nie,  and  representing  the  braggadocio  and  tion  a  disagreeable  itching  attacks  the  patient, 

who  is  finally  beaten  by  Harlequin.    The  rendering  him  restless  and  increasing  the  fever, 

leter  in  of  Spanish  origin.    One  of  its  most  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  white  coat, 

OS  representatives  was  Fiurelli,  who  gained  through  which  the  red  papillsa  are  seen  pro- 

oyal  favor  in  France  by  making  the  young  truding,  afterward  becomes  clean  and  of  a  deep 

bin  (afterward  Louis  XIV.)  laugh.     He  red  color,  the  enlarged  papill»  giving  it  a  straw- 

so  agile  that  when  over  80  years  old  he  berry-like  appearance.    The  febrile  excitement 

[  give  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  foot.  frequently  runs  high,  and  there  is  loss  of  ap- 

ARBOROUCtH.  a  seaport  town  and  water-  petite,  thirst,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  often 

dace  of  England,  in  the  north  riding  of  delirium,  while  the  patient  is  aimoyed  by  the 

shire.  39  m.  N.  £.  from  York;  pop.  in  troublesome  itching  attendant  upon  the  erup- 

12.915.    It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  tion.   With  these  symptoms  the  tonsils,  pharynx, 

kr  declivity  and  along  the  N.  shore  of  an  and  palate  are  swollen,  inflamed,  and  often  ul- 

bay  of  the  North  sea.      The  mineral  cerated.    The  eruption  is  at  its  height  on  the 

nrare  e«iteemed  very  serviceable  in  curing  8d  or  4th  day;  it  is  then  most  marked  on  the 

(laints  of  the  stomach,  and  the  town  is  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  inner  part 

I  frequented  in  Fummer  for  sea  bathing,  of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  folds  of  the  articn- 

Kuinsnla  to  the  N.  £.  is  crowned  with  an  lations.    From  time  to  time  it  varies  in  inten- 

nt  castle.  sity,- excitement  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 

ARLATINA,    See  Scarlet  Fever.  rendering  it  brighter  and  more  copious.    After 

^ARLATTI,  Alessanpro,  an  Italian  com-  a  period  varying  in  different  cases  from  8  to  8 

',  bom  in  Naples  in  1660,  died  in  Rome  in  days,  the  eruption  grows  paler  and  gradually 

He  was  instructed  in  music  by  Caris-  disappears;   at  the  same  time  the  cuticle  is 

and  the  introduction  of  violin  accoin-  found  to  desquamate,  separating  from  the  &oe 
Dents  to  airs,  the  ritomel,  and  the  dn  capo  and  body  in  minute  bran-like  scales,  but  from 
tscribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  pro-  the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes,  or  aome- 
1  800  masses,  100  operas,  and  3,000  can-  tinaes  forming  casts  of  those  organs. — ^Three 
.  for  the  last  of  which  he  frequently  fur-  varieties  of  scarlet  fever  are  ordinarily  de- 
)d  the  words.  But  a  small  portion  of  scribed:  1,  scarlatina  nmplex^  in  which  there 
!  works  are  now  known. — Domexico,  son  is  a  bright  rash,  but  with  very  little  aore  throat 
le  preceding,  and  a  composer,  born  in  or  fever,  the  patient  being  scarcely  at  all  ill ; 
es  in  1683.  died  in  Madrid  in  1751.  He  2,  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  which  there  are  both 
cbapelmaster  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  fever  and  affection  of  the  throat,  varying  from 
deed  numerous  operas,  but  is  best  known  cases  comparatively  slight  to  those  which  en- 
is  S»iitesd^  pieces  pour  le  clnrecin^  42  in  danger  life,  or  prove  fatal;  and  8,  scarlatina 
>er,  the  successful  performance  of  which  maligna^  in  which  the  eruption  is  imperfect, 
long  regarded  as  the  greatest  test  of  ex*  and  often  of  a  bluish  or  livid  tint,  or  it  may  not 
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appear  at  all ;  the  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  type,  iram  in  tlie  dropeioal  afilsctioiis  whieh  oto 

and   the   throat    ulcerated    and    gangrenous,  follow  the  ilisease. 

Sometimes  these  cases  prove  &tal  in  a  few  SCARLETT,  Sib  Jamu  Yorkk,  a  Britiih 

hours,  the  patient  seeming  to  sink  directly  nn-  soldier,  bom  in  1799.    He  is  the  second  son  of 

der  the  innuence  of  the  poison,  without  any  Lord  Abinger,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Tria- 

very  decided  local  manifestations.     In  other  ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in   1818  entered 

cases  the  debility  is  extreme,  the  pulse  fre-  the  army  as  an  oflicer  of  tlie  18th  hussars  snoa 

qnent  and  very  feeble,  the  throat  becomes  im-  after  the  disbanding  of  which  he  received  a 

mensely  swollen,  obstructed  with  viscid  mucus,  commission  in  the  6th  dragoons.     He  berame 

gangrenous,  and  communicating  an  intolerable  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th  dragoons  in  1840, 

fetor  to  the  breath.    Such  cases  almost  invari-  and  colonel  in  1852.    When  the  expeditioD  to 

ably  prove  fatal.— Scarlet  fever  is  frequently  the  Crimea  was  undertaken,  he  was  appointed 

followed  by  the  development  of  some  one  of  a  brigadier-general  and  took  command  of  the 

the  numerous  forms  of  struma,  glandular  swell-  heavy  cavalry.    On  Oct.  25,  1854,  his  brisridi 

ings,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem-  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balaklava,  routing 

brane  of  the  ear  with  offensive    discharge,  more  than  double  their  number  of  RuMia 

chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  cavalry  with  great  slaughter;  and  on  the  *tam 

Ac.    Sometimes  a  form  of  subacute  rheuma-  day  it  brought  out  of  action  the  light  brigade 

tism,  affecting  the  larger  joiuU,  supervenes,  which  had  charged  under  Lord  Canlignn  wift 

The  most  frequent  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the  e<]ual  gallantry  but  less  snccesa.    For  his  ser* 

tequeks  of  scarlet  fever  is  dropsy.    Commonly  vices  on  this  day  he  was  made  a  mi^ior-genenl 

it  assumes  the  form  of  anasarca,  or  swelling  on  Dec.  12  following,  and  when  Lord  Ijicanr»> 

<jf  the  whole  surface ;  often  however  eflfusion  turned  home  he  took  command  of  the  entire 

into  the  serous  cavities  likewise  occurs.     In  British  cavalry  force  in  the  Crimea.     He  was 

all  such  cases  the  urine  is  found  diminuhed  created  a  K.C.B.  in  July,  1855. 

in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  coagulating  on  SCARPA,  Aktonio,  an  Italian  anatomic  and 

the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitrio  surgeon,  born  at  La  Motta,  a  Tillage  of  Frinti, 

acid.     It  is  attended  with  a  dry  skin,  a  fre-  June  13,  1747,  died  in  Pavia,  On.  81,  IhH 

qucnt  pulse  and  hurried  breatliing,  and  pros-  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  and  at  the  gftt  of 

tration;  sometimes  nervous  symptoms,  head-  £4  became  j»rofes8or  of  anatomy  in  the  unirer- 

ache,  drowsiness,  or  convulsions  arc  present,  sity  of  Mmlena.    In  1783  he  was  appointed  to 

Dropsy  follows  the  mild  as  well  as  the  severer  tlie  same  chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  and 

fonns  of  scarlet  fever.    It  is  commonly  attrib-  in  1814  became  director  of  the  faculty  of  nie£- 

uted  to  cold  during  the  period  of  desquama-  cine  in  that  institution.    He  was  an  exact  and 

tion,  but  more  ur  less  desquamative  disease  patient  observer,  an<l  surgical  anatomy  ov«a 

of  tbe  kidneys  attends  every  case  of  scarlet  its  flrst  development  to  his  labora.     His  pria- 

fever,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  when  severe  cipnl  works  have  been  translated  into  EnglbJl 

may  be  followed  by  dropsy,  quite  independent  and  other  languages. 

of  any  undue  exposure  to  cold. — ^Tho  milder  SOARRON,  Pafl,  a  French  comic  drania- 
and  happily  the  more  frequent  forms  of  scarlet  tist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Paris  in  161Q»  died 
fever  require  little  or  no  treatment.  Where  Oct.  16,  1660.  Ho  led  a  gay  and  dissolote  hk 
there  is  much  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  fre<iuent  in  his  youth,  but  the  dentli  of  his  father  left 
sponging  with  tepid  or  with  cold  water  is  of  him  penniless,  and  a  db^'ose  made  him  a  crip- 
service  ;  the  bowels  should  be  move<l  if  neces-  pie  and  distorted  his  whole  frame.  He  then 
sary  by  some  mild  laxative,  and  a  bland  and  applied  himself  to  literatnre  for  a  support,  and 
unirritoting  diet  prescribed.  The  itching  of  8o<m  acquired  such  a  reputation  1>y  his  earira- 
the  skin  is  best  relieved  by  anointing  the  body  tures  and  humorous  sketches  aa  to  be  itykd 
thoroughly  with  oil  or  lard.  In  severer  cases  the  ^'  eriii>eror  of  the  burlesque.^'  What  bt 
it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  earne<l  by  bis  pen,  together  with  the  procerdt 
patient,  and  quinine,  iron,  and  stinmlants  may  of  a  l>eneflce  granted  him  by  hia  friend  Lavsr- 
be  resorted  to,  while  a  detergent  or  astringent  din.  bishop  of  Ia»  ]^f  ans,  and  a  pension  fn>m  the 
gargle  may  bu  used  for  the  throat.  In  coses  private  purse  of  the  queen,  enabled  him  to  fire 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  if  there  be  any  hofH)  at  ease,  and  his  house  was  the  favorite  resnt 
for  tlie  patient,  it  will  be  found  in  a  liberal  use  of  wits  and  noblemen  who  relished  a  good 
of  stimulants.  The  dropsy  that  follows  scarlet  joke  or  a  merry  supper.  During  the  war  *4 
fever  is  best  treated  by  the  free  use  of  hydra-  the  Fronde  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 
gogue  cathartics  and  tlie  hot  bath,  followed,  Mozann,  and  wrote  the  Meuariwtiif^  which 
when  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  urine  has  cost  him  his  pension.  In  1653  he  married 
become  paler  and  more  copious,  by  the  admin-  Franvoiso  d'Aubign6,  afterward  celobrat«!>il  « 
istration  (»f  iron.  The  other  nryti^/irs  should  l>e  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  His  comedies,  among 
treated  ac<*onling  to  their  character  and  to  the  which  were  Jotleltt  (1645),  />oa  Japkrt  «rjr- 
constitution  of  thepationt.  The  homoDopathists  menir  (165:1),  and  L^ecolirr  df  Satamanqni 
depend  rnainir  upon  aconite  and  belhidonna  in  (1604),  were  well  receive<l;  but  he  was  indel4- 
the  milder  att:i(*ks,  and  u|>on  arsiMiicum  and  e<l  for  his  greatest  suc(*esa  U*  his  burle^jae  of 
phosph(»ric  imd  nitric  ai'ids  m  the  severer  coses.  Virgil,  L'/inrUle  tramtU,  His  best  work  bov- 
They  use  hellebore,  digitalis,  apis,  and  apocy-  ever  is  Le  roman  wmifut.   The  best  editioo  u€ 
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plete  works  is  that  of  Brazen  de  la  on  the  Palatine  hill  was  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
re  (10  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1787).  nifioence. — His  son  Marcns  Emilias  aeeompa- 
iRUS,  MABCusifiifiuus.  I.  A  Roman  nied  Sextos  Pompey,  his  half  brother,  to  Asia, 
ind  consnl,  bom  in  163  B.  C,  died  be-  and  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  betrayed  him  to 

0  and  88.    Though  belonging  to  the  the  generals  of  Antony;   and  his  grandson 

1  .£milia  gens^  he  was  extremely  poor  Mamercns,  called  by  Beneca  the  last  of  the 
mth ;  but  having  studied  eloquence  and  Scauri,  a  dissolute  orator  and  poet,  was  in  the 
isdnction  in  the  army,  he  was  elected  reign  of  Tiberius  accused  of  treason  and  of  adnl- 
edile  in  123,  praetor  urbanus  in  120,  tery  with  livia,  and  finally  committed  suicide. 
1 115,  censor  in  109,  and  consul  again  SG£PTR£  (6r.  (nnjnrpw^  or  amTtrrov,  a  stftff), 

Daring  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  an  ensign  of  royal  authority.    Although  in  thai 

»h  for  victories  over  the  Ligurians  and  light  of  greater  antiquity  tlian  the  crown,  it  was 

i>ine  tribes,  and  was  made  princeps  gena-  originally  no  more  than  a  simple  walking  stick, 

hen  Adherbal  in  117  sought  assistance  In  very  ancient  times  it  was  borne  not  only  by 

le  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  8caurus  the  princes,  but  by  heralds,  judges,  and  priesto; 

)  of  the  few  nobles  who  refused  the  bnt  its  use  was  more  common  among  the  Ariai- 

f  the  latter,  and  urged  his  punishment,  ics  than  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  inso- 

»wever,  was  rather  the  result  of  policy  much  that  among  the  former  all  classes  of  those 

inciple,  as  he  afterward  accumulated  holding  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were  call- 

ealth  by  peculation  and  bribery.    He  ed  <rin;irTDvxoi  (sceptre  bearers).    In  antiquity 

eral  times  accused  of  these  and  other  it  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  sceptre,  tak* 

but  always  escaped  punishment  through  ing  it  by  the  right  hand  and  lifting  it  toward 

lence  gained  over  the  people  by  his  elo-  heaven.    It  became  by  degrees  the  emblem 

ind  diligent  discharge  of  public  duty,  of  royal    power  only,  and  from  the  Roman 

standing  that  he  distinguished  himself  emperors  was  transmitted  to  the  western  mon- 

sidon  to  the  Gracchi  and  all  other  pop-  archs. 

tders.    An  embassy  to  Africa  in  112,  SGHADOW,  Johank  Gottfsibd,  a  German 

lurus  at  its  head,  to  secure  justice  to  sculptor,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1764,  died  there, 

il  from  Jugurtha,  having  failed,  war  was  Jan.  26, 1850.   He  studied  the  antique  in  Rome, 

I  by  Rome,  and  Scaurus  accompanied  and  repairing  to  Vienna  in  1788  attracted  no- 

y  as  legate  of  the  consul  Bestia.    Ju-  tice  by  a  monument  to  Gount  von  der  Mark, 

secured  peace  by  bribing  the  leaders,  natural  son  of  Frederic  William  II.    He  was 

>on  a  great  outcry  was  raised  at  Rome ;  thenceforth  extensively  employed  on  monumen* 

ims,  though  one  of  the  most  guilty,  es-  tal  works  of  a  public  character,  of  which  his 

r  contriving  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  colossal  statue  of  General  Ziethen  at  Berlin, 

•et  ordered  to  investigate  the  ofience.  his  equestrian  statues  of  Frederic  the  Great  at 

of  the  preceding,  chiefly  celebrated  for  Stettin  and  of  BiQcher  at  Rostock,  and  his 

■enary  crimes.    He  was  stepson  to  Sylla,  statue  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  are  specimens, 

proscriptions  enabled  him  to  add  im-  For  the  last  28  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  office 

to  his  wealth.    In  the  third  Mithri-  ofdirectorof  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin. 

IT  he  served  as  qucestor  under  Pompey,  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  art. — 

'Odaea  received  a  large  bribe  from  Aris-  Friedbioh    Wilhklm    von    Schadow-Godeh- 

for  deciding  in  his  favor  tlie  contest  haus,  a  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 

crown  between  him  and  his  brother  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.    He  went  to  Rome  when 

osL    Pompey  reversed  his  decision,  but  young,  where  he  cooperated  with  Gornelius  and 

unpunished  in  command  of  Syria ;  and  Gverbeck  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ger- 

made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arabia  man  school  of  painting,  and  became  a  convert 

he  was  bought  off  by  Aretas,  the  king,  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.     After  dis- 

talents.    In  58  6.  0.  he  was  elected  charging  for  some  time  the  duties  of  professor 

Kdile,  and  expended  all  his  wealth  to  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin,  he  suc- 

» the  games  with  unparalleled  splendor,  ceeded  Cornelius  in  1826  as  director  of  the 

^  A  temporary  theatre  large  enough  to  DOsseldorf  academy.    He  was  ennobled  by  the 

,000  persons,' decorated  with  860  costly  king  of  Prussia  in  1848.    His  works  are  to  be 

I  and  3,000  statues.    He  was  praetor  in  found  chiefiy  in  Dasseldorf,  Berlin,  and  other 

in  55  governed  Sardinia,  whose  inhab-  German  cities.    Characteristic  specimens  of  his 

le  plundered  to  obtain  the  means  for  style  are:  *'Mignon"  (1828),  frequently  engrav- 

his  debts  and  securing  the  consulship  ed;   the  "Four  Evangelists,"  in  the  Werder 

t  year.     For  this  he  was  brought  to  church,  Berlin;  the  "Wise .and  Foolish  Vir- 

fore  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Cato ;  gins,"  in  the  museum   in   Frankfort-on-the- 

ogh  his  guilt  was  undoubted,  his  de-  Main ;  the  "  Fountain  of  Life,"  m  the  posses- 

f  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  4  other  advo-  sion  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  an  allegorical 

tnd  his  own  tears  and  appeals  to  the  series  entitled  "Paradise,"  "Purgatory,"  and 

r  of  his  flddileship,  •procured  his  acquit-  "  Hell."     After  the  completion  of  the  latter 

me  time  later  he  was  condemned  for  work  he  became  totally  blind ;  but  he  subse- 

iSortB  to  obtain  office,  after  which  his  quently  recovered  his  sight  sufficiently  to  re- 

ieappears  from  history.    His  residence  snme  Uie  practice  of  his  art.    He  is  the  author 


of  ft  treatise  in  French  on  the  infloeaee  of  qoiel  at  Berlin  In  IB6^  and  trandati 

(Aristianitf  upon  painting.  English  (1805) ;  ^  Germany,  ita  Unlrenit 

80HAFARIK,  Patu  Jqzd,  a  8Uvle  writer,  Bivinea"  (Pliiladelpbia,  1857) ;  ''  Hietot] 

bom  in  KobeHarowo,  in  northern  Hungary,  Ohriatian  Ohnrch  of  the  firat  three  Ges 

May  18, 1795,  died  in  1861.    He  was  educated  (New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1858),  whic 

at  the  univerrity  of  Jena.    From  1810  to  1888  be  oontinned  down  to  tbejpreaent  time 

he  waa  professor  in  the  Servian  gymnadum  at  5  Yolomes;  '^The  Moral  Character  of 

Neosatz,  and  then  went  to  Prague,  where  he  or  the  Perfection  of  Christ^  Humanity  a 

devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Slavic  literature,  of  his  Divinity""  (1860) ;  and  '*  A  Cated^ 

and  in  1848  became  librarian  of  the  university  Sunday  Schools"  (1861),  beside  many 

of  that  city.    In  1840  and  1851  he  was  placed  butions  to  American  and  foreign  peric 

ftt  the  head  of  the  oommissions  in  Prague  and  Dr.  Schaff  also  pubhshed  the  Kirekenft% 

Vienna  charged  with  the  duty  of  establiahing  theological  monthly  for  the  German  ok 

ft  fixed  terminology  for  the  Slavic  lan|^uage.  of  America,  fhnn  1848  to  1858,  and  liaslx 

His  works,  chieiiy  of  a  historical  and  philolog-  editor  of  tiie**  Mercersburg  Review"*  sine 

ieal  character,  are  numerous  and  important.  SOHAFFHAUSEN,  a  canton  of  Swita 

60HAFF,  Philip,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  an  American  bounded  8.  by  the  cantonaof  ZOrich  and 

divine,  bom  in  Ohur,  canton  of  Grisons,  Swita-  gau,  and  on  idl  other  sides  by  Baden ;  ar 

•rland,  Jan.  1, 1810.    He  was  educated  at  the  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  85,800.    The  am 

nniveraities  of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  at  rugged,  being  traversed  by  low  ranuft 

the  last  of  which  he  was  graduated  doctor  of  of  the  Jura  range.    The  Rhine  forms 

Shilosophy  and  licentiate  of  divinity  in  1841.  boundary  line.    The  dimate  is  healtl 

[etiien  travelled  as  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian  temperate.     Agriculture  forma  the  pi 

nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. — ScnAFia 

Italy  (1841-'2),  and  returning  to  Berlin  com-  the  capital,  is  rituated  on  the  alope  of 

menced  as  lecturer  on  theolo^.    In  Oct.  1848,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  S4  m.  li 

tiM  synod  of  the  German  reformed  church  ZQrioh ;  pop.  8,000.    It  ia  surrounded  k. 

assembled  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  invited  him  to  and  overlooked  by  an  old  caatle.    Aboi 

become  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg,  below  the  town  are  the  SchafThanssi 

Penn. ;  and  having  been  ordained  at  Elberfeld,  where  the  Rhine,  h«re  about  800  feet 

he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.    Gn  the  descends  a  height  of  more  than  70  feeC 

ground  of  some  supposed  unsound  views  ex-  SOHALLER,  Jnuua,  a  German  philoat 

Eressed  in  a  work  published  at  Berlin  before  writer,  bom  in  Magdeburg  in  1810.    B 

is  call  to  America,  and  also  in  his  inaugural  at  studied  theology  at  Halle,  but  afterward 

Mercersburg,  the  charge  of  heresy  was  bh>ught  his  attention  to  philosophy,  of  which  ! 

against  him,  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by  came  teacher  there  in  1884  and  a^unc 

the  synod  assembled  at  York,  Penn.,  in  1845.  fessor  in  1888.    His  first  works,  Dw  F 

Since  that  time  he  has  labored  at  Mercersburg,  phU  unserer  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1887)  and  L 

teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in  connection  torueh^  Ckristus  und  die  Philtmopkk  { 

first  with  Dr.  Nevfn  and  then  with  Dr.  Wolff,  addressed  to  Strauss,  were  written  in  d 

with  the  interruption  of  only  one  year  (1854),  of  Hegelianism.  His  OfchickUder  Xairn 

which  he  spent  in  a  European  visit,  lecturing  on  9ophie  ton  Baean  hit  auf  kmmv  ZtU  (i 

America  in  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  repre-  Leipsic,  1841-"4)  was  announoed  as  an 

aenting  the  German  churches  of  America  at  the  duction  to  a  woik  on  the  acience  of  a 

Carman  church  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  philosophy.     In  this  department  liis  < 

and  before  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  in  nave  been  specially  directed  against  ma 

Basel.    He  received  fh>mthe  universitv  of  Ber-  bm,  and  the  theories  of  Vogt  and  Molai 

lin  in  1854  the  degree  of  D.D.    He  has  pub-  He  has  also  written  YwUnLm/gen  ^ber  Sn 

lished  in  German  ''The  Sin  against  the  Holy  maeheriUalleyl^H^BndDanUUHngvmiJ 

Ghost"  (Halle,   1841);    ''On  James  and  the  f>onLudwigFeuerbaeh(lMpmc.lS46);§M 

Brothers  of  Jesus"'  (Berlin,  1842) ;  ''  The  Pnn-  Gicbcl  he  has  edited  dnco  1850  the  Wd 

oiple  of  Protestantism'*  (Crerman  and  English,  popular  scientific  review. 

OhamberHharg,  Penn.,  1845) ;  ''  History  of  the  SOHAMYL.    See  Shamtl. 

Apostolic  Church''  (Mercersburg,  1851 ;  2d  ed.,  SCUARNHORST,  GsaHASD  Datid  i 

Leipsic,  1854;  translated  into  English  by  the  Grerman  soldier,  bom  at  Hamelaee,  Hai 

Rev.  E.  D.  Yeomans.  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  Nov.  10,  1756,  died  in  Prague,  June  28, 

1868;  translated  also  into  Dutch  and  French);  He  entered  the  artillery  service,  and  ao( 

^*  German  Hymn  Book,  with  a  Historical  In-  oamo  known  by  the  invention  of  a  micra 

troduction.  Critical  and  Biographical  Notes*'  spy  gloss  and  by  statistical  ti^lea.    In  li 

(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1859);  and  in  Eng-  was  made  professor  in  the  military  a^ 

Ush,  '*  What  is  Church  History  f  A  Vindication  Hanover,  and  in  1798  oapt^  of  light  ait 

of  the  Idea  of  Historical  T>eveIopment"  (Phil-  having  meantime  puMished  several  va 

adelphia,  1846);  ^'8t  Augustine,  his  life  and  military  works.    In  1794  he  was  pra 

Labors"  (New  York,  1858;  German,  Beriin,  with  a  sword  by  the  king  of  Fjigland  f 

1864) ;  **  America,  its  Political,  fck)cial,  and  Ke-  services  in  the  defence  of  Menin  ondat 

%kNv  Ohanetar,"  leotoraa  dalivared  by  re-  Hammarstein,     Ha 
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PrnsBtan  terriee  as  fieateiiani-coloiiel,  was  for  EirwanX  with  no  knowledge  of  the  previous 

•ome  thne  instmctor  of  officers  at  Berlin,  and  discoverj  of  Priestley,  he  described  oxjgen 

fai  IdOA  received  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  pat-  under  the  name  of  empyreal  air. 

ent  of  nobility.    At  the  battle  of  Auerstodt  in  SOHEFER,  Leopold,  a  German  poet  and 

1H)6  he  was  chief  of  BlQcher's  staff,  and  was  novelist,  bom  in  Muskan,  Lower  Lusatia,  Jnly 

twice  wonnded :  and  he  took  part  in  that  of  80, 1784.    After  being  6  years  general  superin- 

Eylaa  in  the  following  year.    After  the  peace  tendent  of  the  estate  of  Prince  P&ckler-Mna- 

ci  Tilsit  he  was  made  migor-general  and  pre&i-  kau,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Germany, 

dent  of  the  commission  for  the  reorganization  studied  for  a  few  years  in  Vienna,  and  then 

of  the  army,  of  which  he  was  at  length  diarged  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Mmor. 

with  the  whole  administration,  and  gave  it  an  Ue  returned  to  Germany  in  1820,  and  settled 

entirely  new  oonstitntion  and  a  higher  tone,  in  his  native  village.    In  1811  his  first  work 

He  abo  disciplined  great  numbers  of  volunteers  appeared  under  the  title  of  Gedichte  mU  Cow^' 

throaghont  the  country,  and  laid  the  founda-  positionen.    His  novels,  most  of  which  were 

tk>n  of  the  Landvehr  system.     He  was  thus  first  published  in  periodicals,  have  been  often 

enabled  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813  reprinted  collectively.     He  has  also  written 

to  arm  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Prussia,  and  I>ie  Gdttliche  Komodie  in  i^om  (Leipsio,  1846); 

to  give  efficiency  to  the  enthusiastic  national  Graf  Promnitz  {\^^%)\  Genet  ion  tim  TouUmm 

f|Hnt  then  aroused.    With  the  rank  of  lienten-  (1846) ;  and  Die  Sihylle  ton  Mantua  (Hamburg, 

ant-general  he  served  as  chief  of  the  stall*  of  1853) ;  beside  several  volumes  of  poema,  of 

the  anny  under  BlQcher,  was  wounded  at  the  which  the  Zat>n^mrr(BerlinJ834)  has  passed 

battle  of  Lutzen,  and,  departing  immediately  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  sympho- 

■fterward  for  Vienna  to  engage  the  emperor  nies,  overtures,  and  eaprieeioi  for  the  piano. 

Francis  in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  died  on  the  SCIIEFFER,  Axr,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 

way.      There  is  a  marble  statue  of  him  by  Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1794.  died  in  Paris,  June 

Ranch  before  the  main  fruard  house  at  Berlin.  15,  1858.    At  12  years  of  age  he  painted  a  hi»- 

^^HAlTMBrRG-LIPPE.  a  Genrnm  princi-  torical  picture  which  attracted  much  attention 

palltT,  embraced  between  Hanover.  Hesse-Cas-  in  the  exhibition  at  Amsterdam.  Subsequently 

seL  and  Westphalia;  area,  171  8(\.  m. :  pop.  in  he  studied  his  art  in  Paris  under  Baron  Gu^iin. 

185S,  80.144.    The  surface  toward  the  Is.  is  Many  ofhis  works  were  suggested  by  the  poems 

krveL  but  becomes  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  the  soil  of  Goethe,  Uhland,  and  other  German  authors, 

is  very  fertile.    There  are  only  a  few  small  but  tlie  most  characteristic  in  style  are  those 

itreams.  tributaries  of  the  TVeser.    A  large  devoted  to  religious  subjects.    Of  the  latter 

forest,  the  Schaumburger  Wald,  is  in  the  W.,  class  his  Christvs  Condolatory  *^  Dead  Christ,*' 

and  the  Steinhuder  Meer,  a  small  lake,  in  the  *'  Three  Marys, ''  *'  Christ  weeping  over  Jem- 

X.    Coal  and  limestone  are  found,  the  Backe-  salem,"  Mater  Dolorosa,  the    '*  Temptation," 

b*!rg  containing  rich  seams  of  the  former.    It  and  others  are  choice  specimens.    His  several 

id  the  did  state  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  pictures  of  ^'  Mignon.'"  his  ^'Francesca  da  Bi- 

and  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum.    Its  military  mini.^^  ''  Dante  and  Beatrice,''  and  his  illustra- 

eontingent  is  565  men.    The  government  is  a  tions  from  ^*  Faust/'  are  widely  known  by  en- 

eonstitutional  monarchy.    The  reigning  prince  gravings.   He  painted  a  few  portraits,  including 

is  George  William  (bom  Doc.  20.  1784),  who  those  of  Lafayette,  Talleyrand.  Beranger,  Lam- 

asiinmed  the  reins  of  government  in  1807.  Cap-  artine,  and  Charles  Dickens.    His  life  has  been 

ital.  Bdckeburg.  written  bv  Mrs.  Grote  (London,  1860). 

SCHEELRKarlWilhelm,  a  Swedish  chem-  SCHELDT    (Flem.    Schelde ;    Fr.   Ekwt; 

ist.  bom  in  8tralsund,  Pomerania,  Dec.  19,  anc.  Sealdis)^  a  river  of  France,  Belgium,  and 

1742,  died  at  Koping.  near  Stockholm.  May  21,  Holland,  having  its  source  in  a  small  lake  on 

1785.    After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  an  MoDut  St.  Martin  in  the  French  department  of 

apothecary  at  Gothenburg,  he  went  in  1765  to  Aisne.    It  first  flows  N.  by  Cambrai  to  Cond^, 

Maimu  and  in  1773  to  Upsal.  where  he  gained  then  N.  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  West  Flandera, 

the  friendship  of  Bergman.    In  1777  he  was  Belgium,  then  N.  X.  E.  between  that  province 

af>pointetl  by  the  medical  academy  apothecary  and  Uoinault  into  East  Flanders.  It  receives  the 

at  Rnping,  where  he  married  the  widow  of  the  Lys  at  Ghent,  and  mns  E.  during  the  remainder 

previous  incumbent.     His  experiments  were  of  its  course  tlirongh  Flanders,  then  N.,  form- 

perf4>rmed  iKith  very  imperfect  apparatus,  and  ing  the  boundary  between  Antwerp  and  East 

under  great  disadvantages :  yet.  with  the  ex-  Flanders,  and  finally  turns  W.  by  N.,  and  en- 

eeption  of  Priestley,  he  probably  discovered  ters  the  North  sea  in  the  Dutch  province  of 

more  new  snbstances  than  any  other  chemist,  Zealand  by  two  broad  mouths  called  the  Hond 

indufling  tartaric  acid,  manganese,  chlorine,  or  West  Scheldt  (the  main  stream)  and  the 

barytea.  the  pigment  called  Scheele'ri  green,  the  East  Scheldt.    The  arms  connecting  these  two 

coloring  principle  of  Prussian  blue.  &c.    (See  mouths  form  the  islands  of  North  and  South 

Chkmistbt.  vol.  V.  p.  36.)    His  researches  were  Beveland  and  Walcheren,  while  by  other  arms 

phietly  publisheil  in  the  ^*  Transactions' -  of  the  the  East  Scheldt  conminnicates  with  the  Meuae 

arademy  of  Stockholm.    In  his '*  Chemical  Ol>-  and  the  Rhine.    The  principal  tributaries  of 

Krvations  and  Exi)eriments  on  Air  and  Fire**  the  Scheldt  are  the  Heine.  Dender.  and  Rupel 

(Stoekholm,  1777;  translated  into  EngliBh  by  on  the  right,  and  the  Sena^,  Scarpe,  and  Lya 
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on  the  left.    The  chief  towns  on  its  banks,  be-  After  leaving   TQbingen,  he  taught  lor  tvo 
side  those  named,  are  Valenciennes,  Toumay,  jears  at  Leipsic,  and  wrote  ^  lUostratkMii  a( 
Oadenardo,  Rupelmonde,  and  Antwerp.    Its  the    Idealism    of    the    Theory   of    Scicoct' 
length  is  211  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  to  within  a  (Fichte's).    A  severe  nervous  fever  broni^ 
few  miles  of  its  source.    An  immense  com-  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.   At  the  age  a( 
merce  is  carried  on  through  its  waters,  and  the  24  he  went  to  Jena,  parted  companv  with  thi 
canals  which  connect  it  with  the  principal  cities  idealism  of  Fichte,  and  b^gan  bis  more  infe- 
and  towns  of  Belgium.     In  the  lower  part  of  pendent  career  in  a  series  c^  brilliant  lectora^ 
its  course  it  is  bordered  with  dilces.  which  aroused  the  highest  enthusiasm.    Gut- 
SOHELLING,  Fribdrioh  Wilhelm  Joseph  fens  says  that  the  keenest  inteUectual  delight  «I 
▼OK,  a  German  philosopher,  born  at  Leonburg,  his  life  was  in  listening  to  his  elevated  speech, 
near  Stnttirart,  Wartemberg,  Jan.  27, 1775,  died  always  suggesting  more  than  it  expressed,    b 
at  Ragaz,  Switzerland,  Aug.   20,  1854.    His  '  beauty  and  flexibility  of  style  modem  philoss- 
father,  distinguished  as  an  orientalist,  was  pas-  phy  has  nothing  more  finished  than  some  of  hii 
tor  at  Leonburg,  and  subsequently  prelate  in  earlier  works,  as  his  dialogue  on  Bruno,  hii 
Maulbronn ;  and  under  his  tuition  Friedrich  oration  on  the  *^  Arts  of  Design,**  or  some  cf 
laid  the  foundation  of  ripe  attainments  in  the  his  later  disquisitions,  e.  g.,  that  on  the  *'  Sonne 
classics,  and  in  Ilebrew  and  Arabic.    Devoted  of  Eternal  Truths."    At  Jena  he  taught  in  coo- 
to  theology,  he  entered  the  university  of  Td-  verse  with  Fichte  and  Hegel ;  for  JenA  was  tbca 
bingenat  the  age  of  15,  and  studied  philosophy  the  philosophical  centre  of  Germany.    He^ 
under  Adler,  a  disciple  of  Wolf,  and  divinity  was  older  in  years,  but  younger  as  a  student 
with  Storr.    His  essay  for  the  doctorate  of  They  edited  the  ''Philosophical  Juumal*'  lo- 
philosophy  was  on  the  origin  of  evil,  as  narrat-  gether,  and  were  not  yet  sensible  of  their  direr- 
ed  in  Gen.  iii.    His  next  treatise,  in  the  Memo-  gence.    Reinhold    here    taught    the   Eastija 
TohUia  of  Paulus  (1793),  was  on  myths  and  philosophy,  and  opposed  the  innovations  i>f  the 
sagas.    Thus  his  earliest  and  latest  thoughts  system  of   nature.    Here  too  were  Schiller, 
revolved  around  the  same  themes;  though  in  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and    the  Si*hlegeb; 
the  youthful  speculations,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  Goethe  was  not  far  distant.     Here  wsi 
is  repudiated  as  '*  an  idea  of  reason."    In  1794  developed  the  second  stage  of  Schelling's  c^we- 
sppeared  his  first  metaphysical  essay  on  the  ulations,  in  his  ''Philosophy  of  Nature  sod 
**  Possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,"  repro-  Transcendental    Idealism"   *(17l»6-l«00).     In 
dncing,  in  an  independent  way,  the  subjective  rapid  succession  he  published  *' Ideas  for  a  Phi- 
idealism  of  Fichte,  and  emphasizing  the  Ego  losophy  of  Nature"  (1797);  ^^  The  Soul  <*f  the 
(self)  as  the  fixed  centre  of  speculation,  in  World"  (1798);  "First  Sketch  of  a  Svi^tem of 
which  both  sul)stance  and  form  are  identical,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature"  (1799);  an  "Intro- 
The  Non-Ego  (not-self)  is  deduced  by  a  neces-  duction"  to  the  latter ;  and  his  '*  System  of  Tma- 
sity  of  thought  from  the  Ego ;  the  union  of  the  scondental  Idealism"  (1799) ;  all  origiuAlly  reed 
two  follows  by  a  like  necessity.     These  three  as  lectures,  and  some  of  them  more  canrfail? 
postulates  give  the  unconditional  (the  Ego),  the  digested  in  the  "  Journal  for  Si>ei*ulative  PiiTt- 
conditional  (the  Non-Ego),  and  the  conditional  ics"  (1802).    His  choice  of  nature  as  the  nb- 
determined  by  the  unconditional  (the  represen-  ject   of  his  speculations  indicated  his  xkjk^ 
tative  conception),  as    the    basis  of  science,  from  the  subjective  tendency.    Fichte  had  uefh 
Thus  all  being  is  derived  from  the  Ego.    In  his  lected  the  outer  world.    Kant  had  indeed  \iii- 
next  dissertation,  6  months  later,  on  tlio  '*  Ego  dicated  the  dynamic  against  the  corpu»onlsr 
as  the  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  Sohelling  ad-  theory  of  matter,  but  he  also  held  that  tlicUvi 
vances  to  the  position  that  the  unconditional  and  onler  found  in  nature  were  not  it  sown,  bat 
principle  of  philosophy  must  be  the  absolute  imparted    to    it  by  the    investigating    mind, 
subject,  as  tlie  union  of  thought  and  being.  Schelling  said :  Nature  is  life,  a  living  organ- 
Fichte  s:iid  :  The  Ego  is  absolute;  Schelling  ism,  replete  with  formative  |M>wers :  there  is sa 
now  says :  The  absolute  is  Ego — a  phrase  which  ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  in  the  object,  reiMin 
implies  a  revolution.     In  his  "letters  on  Dog-  in  matter.     Nature  is  autonomic;   there  »i 
mati^m  and  Criticism"  (Nietliammer's  "Jour-  soul  of   the  world,  its    inunanent    principle, 
nal,"  1795)  he  grapples  with  Kant's  sundering  Grasping  this  soul,  we  re-create  nature.    It  ii 
of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  theoretical  and  all  one  living  organism,  a  perpetual  process  of 
practical  reason  (see  Kant),  denouncing  this  production,  through  the  whole  series  of  ino^ 
dualUm,  and  contending  that  there  must  be  ganic  and  organic  forms.    All  is  pervided  by 
something;  unconditional,  which  is  the  common  one  law,  the  law  of  evolution;  and  that  law  ii 
source  of  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  a  law  of  polarity,  of  polar  forces.    These  act 
There  is  "  an  intelle<aual  intuition"  of  the  un-  and  react  per|>etually,  as  is  seen  in  the  phe- 
condititmed.     Allowing  the  equal  validity  of  nomena  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  chemical 
both  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  already  agency.    The  mechanical  theory  of  nature  wis 
demands  for  both  a  higher  unity.     Thus  at  the  superseded  by  the  idea  of  living  forcei^    Expert* 
age  of  20,  before  he  left  the  university,  he  had  ment  has  verified  some  of  Schelling*s  prognoe- 
found   the  principle  of   his  peculiar  system,  tications;  but  the  progress  of  research  has  left 
which  was  to  supersede  the  critical  i)hih)sophy  to  his  system  as  a  whole  only  the  value  o^  a 
ofKMnt,  and  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.  bold  attempt  at  the  reoonstmotloD  <d  Batu^ 


^ypIM  tlie  MBM  prinoiple  of  polaritj  fe  the  essence,  and  the  eeeenee  is  the  foniu 
ore  imiTenil  sense,  in  his  '^Transoen-  The  antagimisms  of  sotjectWe  «nd  ol](}eeti¥e, 
Ideftlism,"  which  gives  the  ontUnes  of  ideal  and  real,  eesenoe  and  fonn,  yaniah  in  thia 
loeophy  of  spirit— the  connter-pole  to    imre  vision  of  primid  heing.    When  the  ahso- 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  derive    late  hecomes  the  relative,  the  infinite  the  finite, 
I  of  philosoph  J  from  the  intellectaal  in-    then  the  distinctions  (k  ideal  and  real,  snhieet 

considerea  as  an  act  of  the  subject  and  object,  break  forth,  as  light  is  lHt)ken  kite 
r  the  objective  before  it,  an  act  in  colors  bj  the  prism.  But  even  in  the  finite, 
he  highest  freedom  and  the  highest  ne-  nothing  is  either  wholly  sabjective  or  whoUj 
wncor.  Here  the  theoretical  and  prac-  objective ;  in  its  two  p<^e8  there  is  reroeotiTdj 
dta  of  philosoph  J  are  unfolded,  includ-  a  rektive  preponderance  of  the  ideal  or  the 
outline  of  the  course  of  history,  as  a  real,  whence  come  spirit  and  matter.  The  ab- 
which  one  mind  has  poetized ;  but  that  solute  revealed  in  nature  gives  us  the  *'  powera** 
id  is  not  jet  witii  Schelling  a  personal  of  weight,  light,  life,  organism,  &Cy  culininat- 
The  third  division  of  this  treatise  is  on  ing  in  man ;  the  same  absolute  in  the  ideal 
hilosophy  of  Art,"  following  out  the  sphere  gives  truth,  goodness,  and  beantj,  or 
^ntained  in  Kant^s  **  Criticism  of  the  science,  religion,  and  art,  culminating  in  the 
nt."  Art  is  well  nigh  deified ;  it  is  state,  and  rising  to  philosophy  as  the  crown  of 
as  the  highest  product  of  man,  the  per-  the  whole.  This  scneme  is  imaged  forth  aa  an 
mion  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  endless  magnetic  line,  with  a  point  of  indiffer- 
and  the  object  The  infinite  embodied  ence  (A=A),  and  two  poles,  in  which  A  and 
nite  is  in  every  work  of  art;  the  artist  B  respectively  preponderate, 
he  eternal  idea  and  realizes  it  in  a  per-  +  + 

orm ;  he  is  a  creative  genius,  and  yet  A  =  B AssB 

inder  the  law  of  necessity.   These  views  A  =  A 

her  unfolded  in  his  elaborate  essay  on  This  system  of  absolute  identity,  it  ia  at  omea 
elation  of  Art  to  Nature"  (1807). — By  apparent,  is  constructed  in  the  geometric  uk^- 
rd  and  logical  necessity  Schelling  was  oo,  following  the  example  of  Spinoza;  and  tha 
to  another,  the  third,  stage  of  his  sys-  ideal  and  real  poles  are  in  fiict  parallel  with 
>wn  as  the  philosophy  of  identity.  The  the  two  ^'  mode^'  of  thought  and  extension  in 
yof  this  advance  is  manifest.  As  he  the  ethics  of  Spinoza.  Intheprindpleof  iden- 
says :  *^  Since  Kant,  the  subjectivity  of  tity  itself  tiiere  is  no  sufiScient  ground  or  cause 
itance  has  been  the  centre  of  phUoso-  for  the  alleged  development.  Here  then  arose 
Ichte  grasped  the  Ego,  not  as  univer-  the  question :  How  is  this  development  to  be 
IS  individual.  In  defining  the  substance  accounted  for  t  how  is  this  transition  from  tha 
ot  he  found  the  true  principle  of  move-    absolute  to  its  modes  to  be  expliuned  f    And  it 

philosophy ;  and  this  principle  must  is  around  this  point  that  the  subsequent  speon* 
bflosophy  forther  on."  Schelling  had  lations  of  Schelling  revolve,  though  for  many 
considered  nature  by  itself,  and  spirit  years  he  struggled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon* 
';  but  the  two,  in  a  complete  system,  cile  the  panuieistic  tendencies  of  these  earlier 
remain  sundered.  The  ideal  and  the  essays  with  the  theistic  and  Christian  poaitiona 
i  subjective  and  the  objective,  he  next  which  he  gradually  adopted  and  defended.— In 
)  identical.  This  he  attempts  to  show  this  tranmtion  period  he  was  called  from  Jena 
qposition  of  his  system  in  the  *' Journal  to  WOrzburg  (1804),  where  he  taught  for  two 
mlative  Physics"  (1801),  in  relation  to  years,  in  fellowship  and  sometimes  in  rivalry 
-a  fragment  of  his  project ;  and  in  a  with  raulus  and  J.  J.  Wagner.  In  1808  he  b^ 
>pular  way,  in  his  ^^  Lectures  on  the  came  secretary  of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of 
of  Academic  Study"  (1808).  In  this  design  in  Munich ;  in  1820  he  withdrew  to  £r- 
of  absolute  identity,  we  have  the  most  hmgen  to  write  his  **  Philosophy  of  Mythologj 
ioal  and  obscure,  not  to  say  paradoxi-  and  of  Revelation."  In  1825,  when  the  niu- 
I  of  his  philosophy,  which  at  that  time,  •  versity  of  Munich  was  established,  he  began  to 
il  said,  ^*he  made  before  the  public,"  unfold  his  new  views  in  the  dty  of  art  and 
waiting,  as  Kant  always  did,  for  his  philosophy  which  King  Louis  had  created,  and 
statements.  If  taken  as  his  whole  and  attracted  enthusiastic  auditors  frt)m  all  parte 
tern,  it  ia  a  pantheistic  mysticism ;  but  of  Germany,  from  France,  England,  and  Greece. 
^  in  his  later  account  of  it,  says  that  it  The  works  which  he  meanwhile  published  in- 
ts  only  the  negative,  abstract  side  of  dicate  the  struggles  and  progress  of  his  system, 
leophy,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  posi-  In  his  ^^  Bruno,  or  the  IMvine  and  Natural  Prin- 
1  historical  portions.  To  escape  the  ciple  of  Things"  (1802),  he  discoursed,  in  the 
of  the  subjective  and  objective,  the  manner  of  the  Platonic  dialogue,  upon  the  uni- 
1  the  real,  he  had  recourse  to  this  ab-  ty  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  the  possible  and 
id  absolute  identity  of  both,  revealed  tiie  real,  as  these  must  be  found  in  the  etenial 
ire  intellectual  intuition  (Aniehattung).  being;  expressly  denying  that  the  knowlc ' 
olute  is  the  indifference,  the  equipoise,  of  the  absolute  can  be  attained  in  **  a  me 
leal  and  the  real;  the  idea  is  the  sub-  logicd  way."  His  work  on  *^ Philosophy 
nd  the  substance  is  the  idea;  the  form    BeligicoL"  (1804),  in  reply  to  Eschenmayer, 
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who  complftlned  of  the  nef^lect  of  morn]  and  sketch  of  German  philosophy;   Beckcn |iat ii 

religioas  prinoiplos  in  his  system,  develops  the  into  German ;  and  Schelling  broke  hi*  long  » 

idea  of  divine  tVecdom,  in  relation  to  creation,  lence  by  writing  a  pre&ce,  in  which  he  aocunl 

Btill  maintaining  (wh:ic  ho  subsequently  denied  Ucgel  (whom  he  siguiticantly  calls  dertuAUt 

in  his  essay  on  "  Freedom")  that  the  finite  as  getommene)  of  constructing  his  whole  dchent 

such  implies  tlie  fall,  lie  here  denies  that  there  upon  a  misunderstaudiug  of  the  true  tsense  tnd 

can  be  any  emanation  of  the  world  from  God,  import  of  the  system  of  identity.     The  Hew- 

and  says  that  the  transition  can  only  be  made  lian  system,  he  liolds,  is  abstract  and  unreal 

by  a  leap,  by  an  act,  and  an  act  of  free  will,  logic  and  not  life,  negative  and  ratiomd.  sad 

The  world  of  ideas  in  God  becomes  the  piice  not  rational  and  positive.     His  own*  earlitf 

de  rhisfartr^  for  the  net  of  creation.    The  intlu-  works  contained,  he  says,  only  the  ne;rativv  \kV' 

enco  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  is  here  distinctly  tion  of  his  new  system,  a  scheme  of  mere  n- 

seen.     In  his  '*■  Exhibition  of  his  Relation  to  tional  possibilities ;  but  ho  never  imagined  thjt 

Fichte"   (1806),   the   theosophic  element  bo-  real  being  could  be  deduce<l  from  these  ali>tniv 

comes  mire  prominent;  the  Christian  mystics  tious.     All  that  pure  reason  can  give  i*  iba 

and  Boehm  affoct  his  theories  and  statements,  idea  of  God,  but  not  Cfod  himself.     The  *'  nnC 

He  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  position  deci-  or  negative  philosophy  must  be  supplemeoted 

sively  t:iken  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  by  the  **  real ''  philosophy,  which    lias  to  do 

volnme  of  his  "Collected  Works"  (1809),  and  with  facts,  with  history,  and  n*»t  with  mere 

in  the  **  Investigations  on  the  Nature  of  Hu-  abstractions.    And  so,  after  Ilegers  d^*cea.««, 

man   Freedom,"  which  forms  the  concluding  his  instructor  became  his   successor  (1S4U 

treatise  of  that  volume.     In  the  preface  ho  Berlin  greeted  with  open  arms  the  op[K>nonc  <«i 

states  that  the  real  antagonism  of  philosophy  the  logical  pantheism.    The  king,  Neaniler.  azmI 

is  found  in  the  two  ideas  of  necessity  and  MQller  hailed  him  with  enctmragviueut.    Ha 

freedom.    The  question  of  sin  and  its  origin  was  lauded  as  the i»piri7!«fwfor  of  the  ccutnrr, 

is  the  capital  and  decisive  incpiiry.     God  is  who  through  philosophy  was  to  lead  pliiluwjpliy 

viewed  as  a  person  and  a  will.    There  still  re-  back  to  Christ.     The  Hegelians  accused  him 

mains  a  "dark  ground"  in  deity,  by  which  to  of  recreancy  to  the  "idea,"  of  theosi^pby.  of 

explain  creation  and  sin,  but  the  personal  deity  mysticism.    Ho  was  belittled;  he  was  glorified, 

(he  allege^?  in  his  later  expositions)  is  thoprifis  His  lectures  were  published,  witht»ut  his  cud- 

and  lord  of  this  "nature  in  God."    Freedom  in  sent,  by  both  Frauenstiidt  and  Paulaa.    Uot 

the  creature  is  essiMitially  the  possibility  of  ho  lecture<l  only  a  few  semesters,  and  tbtfl 

good  and  evil.     Out  of  the  nf.vuf  of  cause  and  withdrew  from  public  life,  to  perfect  the  de- 

etfect,  beyond  even  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  tails  of  his  system.    His  physical  coustituiioa 

each  individual  determines  his  nature  by  an  act  was  of  the  most  vigorous  make,  and  his  meih 

which,  though  "out  of  all  time,"  is  still  recog-  tal  clearness  was  unimpaired  to  the  last.    He 

nized  as  free  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  dio<l  in  his  80ih  year,  crowned  with  honor, 

gnilt.    In  his  "  Momf)rial"  aj^ainst  Jacobi  (1812)  lamented  as  a  personal  friend  by  the  wise  and 

he  denies  that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  ])hilos-  the  good.    His  first  wife,  C^aroJine  Michaeliii 

ophy,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  died  in  1810;  his  second  wife,  Pauliui*  (r«»ttcr, 

theism,  which  should  recognize  (Jod  as  the  nb-  daughter  of  a  Gotha  iH)et>,  die<l  I>co.  l^i,  l^Mk 

solute  personality,  and  yet  find  in  him  the  ba-'is  Three  sons  and  three  daughters  survive.    Two 

of  all  real  existence.     A  "Keply  to  Eschen-  of  his  sons,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  who  hM 

mayer"  (\i\  the  Alftjcmfin^  Z'-'U^'hrift)  refutes  written  an  essay  on  "  Protesttrntism  and  PhiK«* 

the  objection  that  he,  like  Boehm.  puts  "Satan  ophy"   (184s),*and    Hermann,  were  clianKd 

in  God."      The   "Divinities  of  Saniothrace"  with  the  (►tfice  of  preparing  his  works  for  pul^ 

(1815)  is  a  classical  fragment  of  his  mythology,  lication.    They  are  issued   in  two  divi^^iuk 

somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  hypothecs.     A  work  giving  respectively  liis  earlier  and  his  latiif 

entitled    />/>    Wethiltrr  was  cancelled   while  writings,  including  among  the  former  s^^venl 

going  through  the  press.     A  "Primitive  My-  courses  of   lectures  (<•.  .</.,  on    "Philosophy,"* 

tholosfv"  was  announced  in  lft2«,  but  not  ])u'b-  "Art,"  and  "The  Ages")  not  before  puUi^Ii'mL 

lished.     Sixteen  sheets  of  his  "  Mvtholoijical  Nine  volumes  of  the  first  and  4  of  the  s^-e^'od 

Lectures"  were  printed  in  18:^0,  and  withdrawn  division  have  thus  far  been  issued.     It  i'*  in  tli« 

from  circulation.     Nearly  20  years  had  now  second  division  that  we  are  to  hwk  for  hit 

passed  since  he  had  i)ublished  any  marked  work  proper  philosophical  legacy,  the  final  formtif 

— ^years  of   wre^stling  with    the    profoundest  his  long  elaborated  system'.    And  yet  it  is  not 

problems  in   search   of   fitting    and  ultimate  foimd  even  here  as  a  system,  in  the  sen<«o  of 

formulas.     Meanwhile  Hegel   had  claborate<l  the  schools,  with  precise  definitions  and  jtfinw 

his  system,  with  a  m«>ri'  lotrical  and  construe-  articulate<l.     It  is  a  series  of  leotiirei>.  of  iriti- 

tlve  talent;  introducinir,  by  a  violent  fiction,  a  cisms,  of  essays:  many  of  them  wn^»uglit  uot  in 

principle  of  movement,  which  was  not  a  per-  the  perfectioii  of  ]»hilo8ophic  atyh*,  and  all  *<i 

Bonal  will,  into  the  absoltite  beini;.  identifying  them  containing;  profound  and  oAen  orieiaal 

the  logical   process  of  tiie  idea  with  the  de-  criticisms  on  the  W(»rks  and  ideas  of  the  irreat 

▼elopment  of  real  being,  and  makintr  creation  thinkers  of   all  times.      The  first  of   the  4 

itself  to  bo  the  product  of  "the  idea  falling  volumes  which  make  up  this  division  «>f  hi* 

away  from    itself."     Consin  wrote  a  slight  works  contains,  in  10  lecturea,  an  aiudyjni  uf 
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tfciiiwiai  pfopomided  fbir  Hht  «s«  mtum  at  fiieton  «f  the  dArelopiBg  proMMV 

km  of  nqrtbokgj;  and  ako  an  aooomit  Bat  in  this  proceM,  we  pass  froni  Uie  nheve 

aagative,  or  porely  rational  part  of  hia  of  the  negative  to  that  of  the  podtive  philoeo- 

I,  Into  which  are  interwoyen  some  of  hia  ph  j,  from  the  ideal  to  the  historical,  from  tba 

inished  leotnres,  as  on  Kant's  **  Ideal  of  rational  philosophy  to  the  philosophy  of  mj- 

we  Reason,"  on  the  dialectic  method,  dec  thology  and  of  history ;  for  Schdling  finds  the 

this  work  he  was  still  employed,  com*  philosophy  of  man  chiefly  in  his  rel^pons  hi^ 

;  its  final  revision,  at  the  time  of  his  de-  tory ;  and  Chrialianity  in  its  inmost  essencei 

The  9d  vdome  is  filled  with  his  lee-  he  holds,  is  not  ahsl3«ct  trotii,  but  histo^. 

Ml  the  *^  Philosophy  of  Mythology,*'  the  historic  &ct.    This  transition  is  made  by  ths 

1 4th  with  those  on  the  *'  Philosophy  of  will  of  God,  and  not  by  an  emanation  of  hia 

itioo.'^ — ^Fundamental  in  his  system,  in  nature ;  but  still  it  is  made  by  the  potencea  or 

Bsa  exposition,  is  the  distinction  between  powers  of  the  divine  nature,  entering  into  m 

gative  and  the  positive  philosophy ;  be*  comparatively  independent  developm^t,  in  the 

the  abstract  ana  the  historical;  between  sphere  of  time,  and  there  passing  through  • 

ilosophy  of  Uie  idea  and  the  philosophy  conflict  (the  theogonic  process),  before  the  end 

It  is  real.    The  negative  philosophy  gives  of  creation  ia  realized.    Schelling  calls  his  ids* 

Zealand  metaphysical  basis  of  the  whole;  of  God  monotheism,  in  distinction  fnmi  both 

be  prima  philMophiOy  the  first,  but  not  theism  and  pantheism;  in  distinction  frxmi  tba 

;hest,  philosophy;  the  qtiid  $it^  but  not  former,  which  excludes  God  from  the  univer- 

0d  tit.    He  reviews  the  old  metaphysics  sal  prooess;  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  not 

tto  and  Aristotle,  on  the  most  abstract  in  the  position  that  God  is  in  some  way  in  tJl 

firing  a  marked  preference  to  the  latter;  being,  but  in  denying  that  he  is  there  by  • 

t»tlest  speculations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  blind  necessity,  without  personal  wilL    In  the 

Da,and  Kant,  and  the  sceptical  theories  of  created  universe,  every  thing  is  the  work  of 

;  and  endeavors  to  fortify  this  purely  ra-  the  three  potences,  which  become  distinct  per* 

science  against  the  objections  of  the  lat-  sonalitiea  m  the  process  of  creation,  and  whidi 

d  the  criticisms  of  Kant.  The  result  of  the  work  for  a  time  separately  and  even  in  colli* 

is  the  system  of  pure  ideas — of  being  as  sion.    Thus  the  Trinity  is,  so  to  speak,  evolved 

4Mit  yet  of  being,  not  in  its  reality,  but  and  consummated  in  this  process;  the  Son  la 

ibatract  and  necessary  possibilities.  Here  generated,  not  etomally,but  in  the  beginning 

point  of  divergence  from  HegeL    Pure  of  creation;  the  Spirit,  too,  becpmesperaonM 

It,  the  idea,  does  not  give  real  being,  nor  in  and  by  the  hktoric  process.    The  Trinity  1m 

•ceases.    God  is  not  included  in  thought,  this  developing  process  ia  not  a  God  in  three 

twJL  the4urtual,  and  its  processes,  exist  Gods,  but  God  m  three  personalitiea;  at  the 

a  there  is  perscmality,  an  absolute  per-  consummation  of  the  process,  aa  we  shall  aee, 

ty,  with  freedom  and  purpose.    Philoso-  it  takes  on  a  still  higher  form.    Man  waa  ere* 

not  a  mere  matter  of  deduction,  from  a  ated  with  the  posribility  of  good  and  evil; 

ideas;  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  matter  against  God's  will  he  chose  the  evil,  and  be* 

notion — induction  being  here  used  in  ite  came  sul^ect  to  temporal  and  eternal  death ; 

b  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  dialectics  of  and  yet  the  ground  for  this  evil  is  also  found. 

The   negative   philosophy  gives  the  says  Schelling,  in  the  first  of  the  three  princi» 

ms  rather  than  the  real  principles  of  pies  of  the  Divine  Being,  passing  through  the 

:  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  priori  "  theogonic  process,"  in  conflict  with  the  other 

ogfat  to  the  reality  itself.    In  this  negative  principles.    Satan  is  not  eternal,  and  is  not  • 

priori  philosophy,  now,  the  object  is  to  creature ;  it  is  a  principle,  a  spirit,  which  be* 

lie  idea  of  true  being;  being  itself,  in  ite  came  personal,  especially  in  the  height  of  the 

Ite  elements  and  analysis.    And  here  is  conflict  with  Christ.    The  fall  is  before  and 

f  the  peculiarity  of  Schelling's  scheme  beyond  history;   the  narrative  in  Geneais  la 

ra  in  its  most  subtle  and  abstract  charac-  true  on  the  mythological  standpoint.     After 

eSL     Logically  antecedent  to  being,  as  the  fall  came  the  mythological  process,  throu^ 

^ita  potencea  or  powers,  is  the  possibility  which  the  second  divine  personality  passes; 

Bg  (da»  Seyn-Kdnnen) ;  then  cornea  pure  the  whole  history  of  mythology  is  not  an  aoei* 

itaett  (pttru$  aetii$ — aa$reiMSeyn);  and  dental  but  a  neceeeary  process.    Schelling  in 

^e  union  of  the  two,  as  the  snbjeot-ob-  his  development  of  it,  and  in  connecting  it  with 

or  spiriL    These  three  potences  are  at  the  historical  development  of  the  second  per* 

abof  aU,  in  idea;  they  are  the  potences  son,  shows  originality  and  fertility;  and  hia 

olnte  being,  which  however  as  a  princi-  incidentel  descriptions  and  criticisms  are  often 

development  can  only  be  grasped  as  ab-  very  beautifnl.    But  we  cannot  follow  him 

spirit  absolute  personality,  absolute  wilL  through  his  reconstruction  of  these  ancient  re- 

er  words,  the  transition  from  the  abso-  ligions,  the  height  and  transition  of  which  he 

9  the  relative,  from  the  infinite  to  the  pute  in  the  mysteries.    In  tiie  Old  Testament 

cannot  be  deduced  from  being  and  ite  he  aeoognizes  type  and  symbol  as  everywhere 

atea.  but  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  per-  pointing  to  Christ,  the  Logos ;  mythology  and 

wilL      Yet  in  making  thb  transition,  Judaism  unite  in  him.    But  as  Christ  appears 

tiunae  potencea  of  being  are  also  the  in  Christianity,  it  ia  in  a  difierent  way  fro^i 
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his  manifestation  in  mythology  and  Judaism;  person  and  work  of  Christ — ^Upon  his 

in  mythology,  the  Son  works,  as  it  were,  es-  may  be  compared  Rosenkranz,  Sekellinig  i  1841); 

trayed  from  God,  as  a  natural  power ;  in  the  Michelet,    Die   neueste   Deutsche    Pkiltmpkit 

revelation  he  works  ^  a  person  Talready  such  (1848) ;  Koack,  Die  Pkiltmophie  der  Romamltik 

under  tiio  Old  Testament),  yet  still  united  with  n860);   and  the  histories  of  philosophy  by 

the  world  cstrayed  from  God,  and  bearing  all  Chalybaus,  Ritter,  and  Erdmann.    Enlmaoa 

human  woes  that  he  may  reconcile  man  unto  h&s  also  published  a  valuable  sketch  of  hk 

God.    The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre,  the  negative  philosophy.     Adolf  Planck,  in  the 

very  substance,  of  Christianity.     The  incarna-  Deutsche  Zeitsehri/t  (1857,  afterward  reprint- 

tion  of  the  Son  is  not  a  parting  with  the  divine  ed),  gives  a  sketch  of  his  later  system ;  wixji 

glory  and  attril)ntes,  but  rather  a  resuming  which  may  be  compared  Heyder  in  Heraf^^f 

of  them  (because  in  the  mythological  process  Bealeneyclopddie,    The  best  account  of  his  P*- 

there  was  a  sundering  between  the  Son  and  tenzlehre  is  by  Dorner,  in  the  JahrhQ/'her  fkr 

the  Father).     Christ  as  incarnate  is  not  from  Deutsche  Theologie  (18H0;;  in  the  same  peri'^ii- 

two  natures  (as  the  church  doctrine  declares),  cal  (1859)  Ehrenfeuchter  gave   a  full  outlint 

but  in  two  natures;  there  is  not  a  human  i>er-  of  his  "Mythology  and  Revelation.'*    In  C'le*- 

sonality,  the  only  personality  is  divine.    His  ridge^s  "  Biographia  Literaria*'  will  l>e  f*>uad 

sacrificial  death  was  necessary  to  make  expia-  some  account  of  Schelling*s  system  in  its  al*<o- 

tion  for  sin ;  and  through  this  death  man  again  lute  identity  phase ;  and  also  a  discusaion  of 

obtains  freedom  and  justification.   Justification  ColeridgeV  obligations  to  Schclling. 
precedes  good  works.    So,  too,  the  resurrec-        SCHEMNITZ  (Ilun.  Selmecz  BtihyaX  a  town 

tion  comes  through  Christ  alone;  without  the  of  Hungary,  county  of  Hont,  situated  on  a 

resurrection,  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body,  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Gno, 

would  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  a  state  of  com-  65  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Buda ;  pop.  20,0«i(».    It 

parative  torpor.    Through  and  by  this  process  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  hills,  and  cnnsua 

of  redemption,  the  Trinity  too  is  completed,  chiefly  of  one  steep  and  narrow   street.    A 

God  is  no  longer  merely  in  three  personalities  mining  academy  was  established  here  by  Maria 

(as  in  the  creation),  but  there  are  now  three  Theresa  in  1760,  and  now  has  about  ^isto- 

persons,  each  of  whom  is  God.    Sc^helling  also  dents.    The  mines,  which  furnish  gold,  silver, 

unfolds  the  pliilosophy  of  church  history,  mak-  lead,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  MiAsg 

ing  three  stages,   corresfmnding  respectively  chiefly  to  the  government.     They  have  twco 

to  the  ai)Ostles  Peter,  Paul,  and  Jolin.     We  worked  for  several  centuries,  and  wore  Itinf 

are  now  in  the  Pauline  stadium ;  that  of  John  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  Eurupe, 

will  follow,  and  complete  the  whole.     Paul  is  but  vary  greatly  in  productiveness.     Thesvrr* 

the  apostle  of  the  Son,  and  John  of  the  Spirit,  ago  annual  yield  of  gold  may  be  estimnU'tl  at 

— Such,  in  n  meagre  outline,  is  the  substance  8,600  oz.,  and  of  silver  at  4^1400  lbs.    Bel"ir 

of  the  new  theosophy  of  Schelling,  which  ap-  the  mines  is  the  adit  of  Joseph  H.,  12  feet  LL'L. 

Sroximates  at  so  many  points  to  the  received  10  feet  wide,  and  10  m.  long,  extendimr  fi>>a 

octrines  of  the  church,  and  yet  in  so  many  Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  an<l  o^ 

particulars  deviates  from  it.      Whether  such  both  as  a  canal  and  a  railway, 
a  vital  distinction  as  he  draws  between  the        SCHENECTADY,  an  E.  cf).  of  X.  Y..  irar- 

negative  and  positive  philosophy  can  be  fully  ersed  by  the  Mohawk  river;  area,  2il  s,.  m.: 

carried  out,  and  how  the  transition   is  made  pop.  in  1800,  20,002.     The  soil  in  the  v:i1Ivt  of 

from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  tiuestions  which  the  Mohawk  is  very  fertile.     The  pnHluctii-ri* 

this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.    The  whole  doc-  in  1855  were  203,708  bushels  of  oats.  44.7r>i  i^ 

trine  of  the  divine  potences,  and  of  the  connec-  rye,  105,132  of  potatoes.  1<»5,551  «if  apples.  72.- 

tion  between  these  as  they  inhere  in  God  and  019  lbs.  of  cheese,  615,ri»»2  of  butttr.  1»'».W 

as  tliey  ai»pear  in  the  historical  process,  and  tons  of  hay,  and  $133,970  worth  i»f  \\T\y^ 

the  relation  (if  not  contra«*t)  between  the  latter  corn.    One  half  the  broom  corn  cn»p  of  the 

and  the  Christian  view  of  the  incarnation  and  state  is  raised  in  this  county.     There  werv"  M 

the  Trinity,  are  encuml»ered  with  many  ditfl-  churches,  57  schools,  4  newsiia|K-r  i*!!!!'^**,  5 

cnlties.     Hut  the  point  of  chief  intere^^t  which  grist  mills,  and  18  saw  mills.    The  Erie  mnal 

still  remriins,  is  the  pHM-ess  by  which  this  largo  and  the  New  York  central  railroad  travorw 

and  gifted  mind  passed  through  all  the  sta^'es  the  county. — SonEXEiTADT,  the  capitaL  is  sit* 

of  speruhuion,  and  ended  in  submission  to  the  uated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river  and 

Christian  revelation.     First  there  was  the  sub-  on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  caiud.  16  m.  N.  W. 

jective  idealism  of  Fichto;  next  the  discovery  from  Albany;  pop.  in  1860,  9.579.     It  lias  ma- 

of  reason  in  nature,  almost  deilied :  then  the  chine  shops,  locomotive  worka,  4  foanderi««i  a 


a  system  of  rational  possibilities:  the  transi-  are  capable  of  giving  employment  to  600  ] 

tion  from  the  abs(»lute  to  the  finite  can  only  Union  college,  one  of  the  oldest  institatiowaC 

be  ctfected  by  a  personal  will ;  and  the  solu-  learning  in  the  country,  is  sitnated  hara.    (8i6 

tion  of  the  pro}>Iems  of  man's  hist(»ry  and  des-  Uniox  Coi.i.roe.)    The  city  has  a  u&kMi  flc&ool» 

tiny,  it  is  asserted,  can  only  be  found  in  tlie  at  which  there  is  an  attmidMHit  of 
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I  dflQy.    It  is  divided  into  several  de-  for  military  exercise.    But  instead  of  retnming. 

Its,  varying  from  the  primary  to  the  clas-  ho  proceeded  toward  Saxony,  where  he  expect- 

id  is  considered  one  of  the  best  institn-  ed  cooperation  in  his  scheme  of  bringing  abont 

the  state.    There  are  2  newspapers,  13  a  general  rising  against  the  French.    At  Halle, 

^  and  2  banks.    The  Erie  canal,  the  however,  he  heard  of  Napoleon's  victories  and 

>rk  central,  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  of  the  suppression  of  DOmberg's  insurrection 

a  and  Schenectady  railroads  connect  the  in  Hesse,  and  endeavored  to  reach  Hanover, 

h  iniportaot  ]K>intd  in  ever>'  direction,  hoping  to  get  to  England.    Ten  thousand  francs 

'n  was  tirst  settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear  were  offered  for  his  head  by  the  king  of  West- 

and  a  fort  was  built.   On  Feb.  9, 1G90,  phalia.  On  May  6  he' fought  a  detachment  from 

inns  and  French  m&ssacred  the  inhabi-  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg  at  Dodendorf,  and 

•arin;:  only  GO  old  persons  and  children ;  then  tnmed  toward  the  Baltic,  reaching  Wis- 

L74S  it  was  again  taken  and  a  large  num-  mar  and  Rostock,  and  finally,  with  a  force  in- 

[>ers<.>n3  put  to  death.    It  was  incorpo-  creased  to  several  thousand  men,  fighting  his 

»  a  city  in  1798,  Albany  being  the  only  way  to  Stralsund,  which  he  hastily  strength- 

icr»n'"rated  city  in  the  United  States.  ened.    On  the  31st  the  place  was  taken  by  an 

Ei.EK,  Babth^lemy  Loris  JosErn,  a  overpowering  Dutch  and  Dani^  force  after  a 

oi  the  French  republic,  born  near  B6-  desperate  resistance.    Schill  himself  was  slain. 

1747,  died  at  Chauny.  Aug.  19,  1804.  and  12  of  his  officers  taken  here  and  at  Doden- 

id  t<>  the  command  of  a  division  in  1794,  dorf  were  shot  by  the  French  at  AVesel.    A 

:ured  Landrccies.  Quesnoy,  Cond^,  and  fragment  of  his  corps  found  their  way  back  to 

oiines.  and  contributed  to  the  success  Prussia,  where  their  oflBcers  were  tried  by  court 

ch>'Vt.'i).    Ho  succeeded  Perignon  in  the  martial  and  degraded ;  but  the  ex])edition  had 

Hi  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees-Orien-  a  powerful  efiect  in  arousing  the  martial  spirit 

1795,  passed  soon  after  to  the  army  of  of  tlic  Prussians.     Schill's  head  was  preserved 

liiH-d  the  battle  of  Loano,  Nov.  21,  was  in  spirits  and  presented  to  Burgman  of  Leyden, 

-d  by  Bonaparte  in  1796  for  not  reaping  and  in  1837  was  buried  at  Brunswick  with  the 

ant:u:es  (»f  the  victory,  and  ia  1797  was  remains  of  some  of  his  officers,  over  which  a 

L-d  minister  of  war  by  the  directory,  monument  was  raised.    His  life  has  been  writ- 

1  of  maladministration,  he  retired  from  ten  by  J.  0.  L.  Haken  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824X 

,ce  in  1791*.  resumed  command  of  the  and  Ileinrich  Doring  (Barmen,  1838). 

f  Italy,  was  defeated  at  Magnano,  April  SCHILLER,  Jonxxs  Chbistoph  Friedbicii 

cod  by  Moreau,  and  saved  from  an  im-  vox,  a  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian, 

r  acrii>ation  by  the  revolution  of  the  born  in  Marbach,  Wflrtemberg,  Nov.  10,  1759, 

rumaire.     He  i)nblished  two  rejjorts  in  died  in  Weimar,  May  9,  1805.    His  father.  Jo- 

of  his  conduct  in  1799.  hann  Caspar  Schiller,  had  been  in  tlie  military 

fEL)AM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  service  of  the  duke  of  "WOrtemberg  during  the 

e  of  South  Holland,  situated  near  the  7  years'  war,  and  after  the  peace  of  Paris  was 

:ink  <»f  the  Meuse  wliere  it  is  joined  by  retained  on  the  ducal  establishment  in  various 

ii-\  4  ni.  \y.  from  Rotterdam ;  pop.  in  civil  capacities,  the  planning  and  care  of  the 

2.734.    The  streets  are  broad  and  well  pleasure  grounds  at  Ludwigsburg  and  Solitude 

t.     Tbt-re  are  several  churches,  a  town  being  in  particular  intrusted  to  him.    Both  he 

exclianire,  a  concert  hall,  a  public  libra-  and  his  wife  were  simple-minded,  pious  per- 

ly  i»ublic  schools,  hospitals,  and  charita-  sons,  duly  impressed  with  the  divine  rights  of 

tiiuiions.     The  principal  manufactures  kings,  and  more  particularly  of  their  sovereign, 

•dware.  linen,  cordatje,  white  lead,  and  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.    Friedrich  was  in- 

or  Hollands  known  by  the  name  of  the  tended  for  the  church,  and  in  his  childhood 

More  than  2(»0  distilleries  are  employed  evinced  no  remarkable  intelligence.      By  the 

in;;r  this  and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Stuttgart  conmaission,  who  examined  candi- 

LLL,  Ferdinand  von,  a  Pnissian  i)artisan  dates  for  the  ministry,  he  was  designated  sim- 

b»jrn  at  Wilmsdorf,  near  Dresden,  in  ply  as  puer  honce  fpti^  a  boy  of  good  promise, 

lilled  in  Stralsund,  May  31,  1^09.    In  The  plans  of  his  parents  and  his  own  wishe> 

5  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army  were,  however,  somewhat  rudely  dashed  by 

-siadt.  where  he  was  wounded.    Taking  his  enrollment  at  the  age  of  14  in  a  fre«  semi- 

in  Culberg,  he  there  organized  a  free  nary  for  certain  branches  of  professional  edn- 

tf  1,0<X>  men.  with  which  he  effectively  cation  just  established  in   Stuttgart  by  the- 

nei>enau  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  tho  reigning  duke,  whose  invitation  to  Schiller  to 

-ussian  fortress  not  surrendered  to  tho  accept  the  benefits  of  the  institution  was  equiv- 

.   After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  alent  to  a  command.    The  6  years;  which  he 

'.  and  his  band  was  converted  into  a  regi-  passed  in  this  establishment  were  the  most 

'  the  (Tuard  and  assigned  to  garrison  duty  narassing  and   comfortless  of  his  life.     The 

in,  his  entry  into  which  was  marked  by  a  process  of  teaching  and  living  was  conducted 

-  ovation.    He  wa«  atliliated  with  the  with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  discipline : 

7,urnL  and  on  April  28,  1809,  war  hav-  no  deviation  was  permitted  from  tho  estab- 

>ken  out  between  France  and  Austria,  lished  conrse  of  study,  whatever  might  be  the 

d  his  regiment  out  of  Berlin,  ostensibly  temperament  or  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  even 
VOL.  XIT. — 2G 
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the  amusements  proceeded  by  rale.    To  a  boy  Madame  von  Wolzogen,  whose  sons  had 

of  ardent   and   impetuous   temperament,   as  his  fellow  students,  and  who  knew  his 

Schillor  soon  proved  himself  to  be,  this  narrow  through  his  writings.    He  was  invited  to ! 

routine  was  insutferable,  and  he  solaced  him-  heim  in  Sept  1783,  as  poet  to  the  tha 

self  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  read-  post  which  it  had  been  his  long  cherisb 

ing  by  stealth  Shakespeare,  Plutarch,  Klop-  sire  to  occupy,  and  the  duties  of  which  1 

stock,  Lcssing,    Herder,  Goethe,  and   many  mediately  entered  upon.    At  the  same  tL 

other  forbidden  authors.     Within  a  year  or  became  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  e 

two  from  entering  the  school  he  hod  actually  palatine,  and  was  thus  relieved  of  all  fe 

written  portions  of  an  epic  poem   entitled  the  duke  of  Wartemberg.      He  remain 

^^Moses,^'  aad  ^*  Oosmo  de' Medici,'^  a  tragedy.  Mannheim  18  months,  producing  in  tha' 

At  the  age  of  16  he  received  permission  to  ex-  a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  '*Mai-beth, 

change  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  he  two  new  dromons  FUko  and  Kahale  und 

cordially  hated,  for  that  of  medicine,  accepting  He  oLio  established  the  RheihUehf  Tki\ 

the  latter  as  a  choice  of  evib,  and  following  periodical  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the 

it  *^with  a  rigid  though  reluctant  fidelity.^'  and  in  which  he  published  se\'eral  actd 

Thus  secretly  educating  himself  as  a  poet,  and  new  drama  in  blank  verso,  Don  Cnrlot^ 

trying  his  strength  occasionally  in  short  flights,  number  of  original  poems.    The  PhiUvfjp 

he  reached  his  19th  year,  when  he  set  about  Briefc^  written  about  this  time,  paint  the  > 

the  composition  of  his  earliest  surviving  drama,  gles  of  an  enthusiastic  and  inquisitive  spi 

the  **  Robbers.^'    He  kept  the  work  in  manu-  solve  the  mystery  ovorliunging  the  do^ti 

script  for  a  year  or  two,  but  having  passed  his  the  human  race.    Anxious  fur  a  wider  s 

medical  examination  in  1781,  and  received  the  of  action  tlian  Mannheim  afforded,  ho  rf| 

appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  ducal  army,  in  March,  1785,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  fix 

he  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  no  book-  Don  Carlos^  and  thence  after  a  few  m 

seller  venturing  to  undertake  the  risk.     Its  went  to  Dresden.    The  now  drama  frreat 

publication  produced  an  extraordinary  feeling  hanced  his  reputation,   but    hu   ncrvrti 

m  the  literary  world;   translations  appeared  turned  his  attention  to  other  entoritriiae 

in  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  over  for  a  year  or  two  occupied  himself  rhicdi 

young  men  its  wild,  impassioned  eloquence  ex-  conducting  the  Thalia  and  the  comiK)?it] 

ercised  a  singular  fusoination,  although  it  is  not  lyric  poetry.     While  wavering  omon;:  a  i 

true. that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  was  plicity  of  plans  for  the  future,  he  pntduci 

currently  reported  at  the  time,  were  induced  prose  fragment  entitled  the  GcinUrfther 

by  the  i>erusal  of  it  to  become  amateur  outlaws,  lished  in  English  as  the  ^*  Ghost  Seer;*^ 

Schiller  himself  in  a  maturer  age  characterized  which,  becoming  tire<l  of  flctitious  writii 

it  OS  **a  monster  for  which  fortunately  the  set  about  a  history  of  the  **  Revolt  of  the 

world  had  no  original,'^  adding  that  his  chief  erlands,^^  a  subject  tnugp^sted  to  him  c 

fault  was  in  ''  presuming  to  delineate  men  two  the  composition  of  Don  Oirlog,  anil  whi 

years  before  he  had  met  one.'^    That,  a  work  had  then  to  some  extent  etudied  fn>ni  or 

of  so  dangerous  and  revolutionary  a  character  sources.    The  lirst  volume  of  the  \v<>rk. 

should    emanate  from   his    orderly    academy  ing  the  narrative  down  to  the  arrival  of 

greatly  amazed  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  who,  in  Brussels,  appeared  in  1788 ;  no  subs* 

after  reproaching  the  author  with  his  want  of  one  was  ever  published.    Schiller  had  : 

literary  merit  as  well  as  of  moral  intelligence,  whjle,  in  1787,  taken  up  his  residonco  in 

peremptorily  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  mar,  where,  in  the  s<Kiety  of  CliH?the.  Wi. 

thenceforth  to  his  medical  duties,  and  under  and  Herder,  he  found  new  incentivv^  to 

no  circumstances  to  write  any  more  poetry,  leotual  labor.     Here  too  he  beeanie  aoja 

This  fresh  attempt  to  shackle  his  intellectual  with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  his  future 

freedom  depressed  and  alarmed  Schiller,  but  and  the  sunnner  of  1788,  which  he  p:isse< 

could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.    He  the  residence  of  her  mother  at  Rudolsi^id 

continued  to  write  in  secret,  and  even  ventured  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  career.    His  acq 

to  go  incoguit4>  to  Mannheim  and  witness  the  ance  with  Goethe  commenced   in  ihe 

first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  which,  at  year,  and  at  the  out«4et  gave  little  promi 

the  request  of  the  baron   von  Dalberg,  su-  ripening  into  cordial  friendship.     Their 

perintendent  of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  he  had  acters,    opinions,   and    mental    culture 

remodelled  for  the  stage.    He  was  discovered  widely  diverse;    and  Schiller,  writing 

and  placed  under  arrest,  and  upon  venturing  friend  soon  after  the  interview,  says  of  Gc 

to  repeat  the  offence  was  threatened  with  more  ^^  His  world  is  not  my  world;  oar  mod 

rigorous  measures.    Chating  under  this  petty  conceivinir  things  appear  to  be  essential] 

tyranny,  he  availed  hinisi>lf  of  the  confusion  ferent.    From  such  a  combination  no  ii 

created  in  Stuttgart  by  the  vi>it  of  a  foreign  substantial  intimacy  can  reaolL*^    On  ik 

prince,  and,  in  Oct.  1782.  made  his  esca^ie  to  of  (Toethe,  who  had  been  eodeAVorin^  dn 

Mannheim,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  recent  residi  nee  in  Italy  to  train  hliMi 

Dalberg.      Fearful  however  of  remaining  so  greater   purity  and  preoirion  in  nil  4i 

near  Stuttgart,  he  passed  mion  after  into  Fran-  ments  of   art^  and  whoM  poetie  mamf 

oonia,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  ties  were  shocked  by  sodi  prodnolioM.-i 
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"Bobben,"*  there  existed  prepossessions  not  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  rapid  decay  of 
MB  hoetile.  He  even  avoided  Schiller,  and  health  and  physical  strength.  At  length  in  1799 
tsisted  the  efforts  of  common  friends  to  bring  appeared  his  drama  of  ^^  Wallcnstein/'  which, 
hem  together.  By  degrees  however  both  par-  on  account  of  its  extreme  length,  as  well  as  to 
ies  found  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  give  consistency  and  symmetry  to  the  whole 
^ere  grew  up  between  them  a  firm  and  last-  work,  he  divided  into  8  parts,  *^  Wallenstein'S 
ig  friendship,  productive  of  important  conse-  Camp,"  a  piece  in  one  act,  serving  as  an  intro- 
aences  in  the  history  of  both.  One  of  the  duction ;  **  The  Piccolomini,"  and  "  The  Dea^ 
nt  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  Schiller,  of  Wallenstein,"  each  in  5  acts.  His  design,  as 
1  1789.  partly  through  Goethe^s  interest,  to  stated  by  Carlyle,  was  ^^  to  embody  the  more 
be  chair  of  history  at  the  university  of  Jena,  enlarged  notions  which  experience  had  given 
le  was  received  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  him  of  men,  especially  which  history  had  given 
)y  the  students  upon  entering  on  his  new  du-  him  of  generals  and  statesmen ;  and  while  put- 
ies.  and  his  marriage,  in  Feb.  1790,  seemed  to  ting  such  characters  in  action,  to  represent 
nown  his  happiness.  He  now  devoted  him-  wlmtever  was  or  could  be  made  poetical,  in  the 
■elf  more  than  ever  to  historical  studies,  and  in  stormy  period  of  the  80  years'  war.''  The  work 
1791  produced  his  ^'  History  of  the  Thirty  is  on  the  whole  his  greatest  performance,  and 
Tears'  War,"  which  Carlyle,  writing  in  1824,  has  been  placed  by  De  Quincey  the  nearest  in 
oDs  "the  best  historical  performance  which  point  of  excellence  to  IJie  dramas  of  Shake- 
Germany  could  boast  of."  His  plans  for  the  speare ;  although,  on  account  of  its  long  digres- 
6iitlier  prosecution  of  his  labors  in  this  di-  sions  and  other  defects,  it  is  unsuited  for  the 
Rcdon  were  however  interrupted  by  a  severe  stage.  The  paraphrase  of  the  2d  and  8d  parts 
tttick  of  illness,  which  rendered  necessary  a  by  Coleridge  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  English 
to^orary  cessation  from  intellectual  efforts  readers.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Wal- 
oftll  kinds.  Although  conscious  that  his  lenstein,"  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar,  and 
jbeilth  was  permanently  shattered,  he  indulged  about  the  some  time  he  was  placed  perma- 
«  no  repinings ;  and  as  his  strength  began  to  nently  on  the  pension  list  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
fttum  to  him,  he  resumed  his  literary  avocA-  mar,  by  whom  in  1802  he  was  ennobled.  His 
fha3  with  unabated  ardor,  and  often,  in  the  literary  activity,  under  the  influence  of  the 
dow  of  i>oetical  conception,  almost  forgot  his  closer  communion  into  which  ho  was  now 
ttaladies.  For  a  while  he  studied  the  Kantian  brought  with  Goethe,  seemed  to  receive  a 
iieories  of  philosophy,  under  the  influence  fresh  stimulus,  and  between  1799  and  1801 
r  which  he  produced  a  number  of  profound  he  produced  three  new  dramas,  "  Mary  Stu- 
sthetic  essays ;  he  then  projected  an  epic  in  art,"  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  The  Bride 
tare  rime  on  the  career  of  Frederic  the  of  Messina,"  beside  his  noble  **8ong  of  the 
real ;  but,  conscious  that  the  drama  was  the  Bell,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  ^^  The  Maid 
Tie  Lome  of  his  genius,  he  finally  set  about  the  of  Orleans"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
>mposiiion  of  his  **  Wallenstein,"  which  for  successful  of  his  acting  plays,  and  at  the  first 
pwurd  of  7  years  was  the  task  to  which  he  performance  of  it  in  I^ipsic  the  audienoe 
consecrated  his  brightest  hours  and  the  finest  greeted  the  author,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ort of  his  faculties."  In  the  intervals  of  this  ent,  with  a  spontaneous  shout  of  "  Long  live 
adtrrtaking  he  conducted  the  iTor^n,  in  which  Friedrich  S<*hiller!"  In  1804  appeared  his 
;»pearcd  some  of  his  best  essays  and  smaller  last,  and  by  many  considered  his  greatest,  as  it 
oem.^  and  which  was  also  enriched  by  con-  undoubtedly  is  his  most  popular  drama,  "  Wil- 
ibutions  from  Goethe.  The  friendship  of  the  liam  Tell."  Failing  in  many  essentials  of  con- 
ro  poets  had  now  become  fimily  cemented,  struction  and  arrangement,  it  is  nevertheless 
od  in  conjunction  they  wrote  for  the  Jfusen-  instinct  with  the  sjiirit  of  freedom,  and  for 
[Imanae/i,  which  was  also  conducted  by  Schil-  pictures^juo  beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 
jr,  the  Fcries  of  metrical  epigrams  called  range  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the  spring  of 
Cfn^n.  directed  against  the  attacks  of  the  con-  1804  Schiller  suftered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
anporary  authors  who  looked  with  jealousy  his  constitutional  malady ;  he  rallied  slightly, 
pon  this'  literary  duumvirate.  Schiller's  hab-  and  had  begun  to  plan  new  works,  when  the 
:i  at  this  time  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the  disease  returned  with  fatal  power,  and  after  a 
onstitutional  malady  which  was  making  slow  brief  sickness  he  expired  in  a  soft  slumber,  ex- 
<ixt  sure  encroachments  upon  his  health.  By  claiming  shortly  before  his  death :  "  Many 
ay  he  read  and  walked  abroad,  enjoyed  the  things  are  growing  plain  and  clear  to  me." 
ociety  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  conversed  Notwithstanding  the  prominence  which  he 
T  corresponded  with  his  friends;  but  his  gave  to  dramatic  forms,  it  may  be  doubted 
lights  were  devoted  to  study  or  composition,  whether  Schiller  is  not  now  better  known  by 
lod  his  labors  were  frequently  protracted  until  his  ballads  and  lyric  poems.  '*  The  primary 
^or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  sustain  his  vocation  of  his  nature,"  says  Carlyle,  "was 
■Ulinaift^ra  he  had  recourse  to  the  excitement  poetry ;  tlie  acquisitions  of  his  other  faculties 
i  vine  or  other  powerful  stunulants,  the  in-  served  but  as  the  materials  for  his  poetical  fac- 
hMooe  of  which  Goethe  has  fancied  can  be  ultyto  act  upon,  and  seemed  imperfect  till  they 
kiMd  in  the  productions  of  this  period.  The  had  been  suhlimated  into  the  perfect  forms  of 
Molte  of  such  a  oonrse  of  life  were  brilliaiit|  bat  beauty,  which  it  is  the  busuiess  of  this  to  elicit 
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from  them."    Id  person  Schiller  wm  toll  and  wu  to  detennino  Ilie  magnetic  earret 

sparo ;  his  complciion  iras  pale,  his  brow  high  Indian  pcQinsnla.    Adolf  set  oat  el»DC  ! 

and  thonghtfbl,  his  nose  aquiline,  bis  month  of  and  wag  joined  hy  his  brotlierfi,  kLo  hi 

delicate  beautj,  and  liia  hair  iuclined  to  auburn,  lowed  a  ditTvreiit  route,  at  Poono.  I U^.  30 

Hii  life  has  been  written  in  German  bj  During,  travelled  together  to  Bellarj.  makiuj  & 

Uadame  von  Wolzogen,  Uoflfmeistcr,  PallcBko  excursions,  and  then  proceeded  by  di 

gogliah  tranelation  by  Lady  Wnllaci^,  2  vols.,  routesto  Madras,  whence  the;  aailciitoC 

ndon,  1869),  and  othere;  and  in  English  by  Feb.  19,  1665.    The  most  importunt  re 

Oarlyle  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.      Ilia  corro-  maf?netic  science  was  a  discovery  of  the  i 

spondonco  with  Goethe,  translated  by  G.  H.  Cal-  laritiea  in  the  element  of  total  inti^ti^itr 

T«rt  (Boston,  1845),  with  William  von  Hum-  district  whicli  tlioy  traversed.    The  isoJ 

boldt,  and  with  KOmer,  throws  also  much  liglit  ic  lines,  which  ran  duo  E.  with  Ijltlv  \a 

upon  his  genius  and  character.    English  ver-  from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  arohij 

riona  of  nearly  all  his  works  hove  been  attempt-  ore  violently  deflected  in  central  and  soi 

ed,  including  one  by  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtton  of  his  India,  and  make  a  sharp  southward  curri 

poems;  and  many  of  the  latter  have  been  March  fio  Adolf  and  Robert  storti'd  fi 

translated  in  America  by  C.  T.  Brooks,  J.  S.  IlimBlayamounlainsbr  way  of  Put:i;i.Bi 

Dwight,  N.  L.  Frotbingham,  W.  H.  Fornoss,  Allahabad,  and  Fnttehgliiir.      Tlivy  d 

and  others.    His  complete  works  have  been  for  obscrrations  at  Nainitul.  S.  W.  fm 

published  in  English  by  C.  J.  Ilemjiel  (3  vols,  mora,  and  ascended  separately  to  Milsic 

Sto.,  Pbiladelnhin.  1801),  2.    There  they  made  niofmitie  invt^ii;: 

SCIILAGINTWEIT.Adolf',  a  German  savant  observations  with  the  barometer  ar.d  i! 

and  traveller,  born  iu  Munich,  Jan.  9,  1829,  tito,  drawings  and  photo;^rnpli^  and  eu 

killed  inKashgarin  Aug.  1857.    He  was  cdu-  the  t;k<.-ier  of  Miluni,  more  thou  lo  iii.lm 

cated  in  his  native  city,  with  his  brothers  Heb-  8,000  feet  broad.     Tlie  isodynami.-  lin*» 

MAVS  (born  May  13, 1820)  and  Rodeiit,  young-  cun-cd  northward.   Procecdiuir  to  t!ie  K 

er  than  Adoli^  who  became  his  collaborators,  crossed  4  pa.ssc3,  about  18.000  fi^et  hVh.e 

Whileattheunivorsityhejoinedwithllermann  Tliibet,  and  on  July  20  rcaeheil  thi;  jw 

in  eJplorationB  of  the  Alps,  making  original  Gnnsliankosor,    19.640    feet    liiph,    ncs 

researches,  and  publlshiug  the  results  iu  their  sources  of  the  Indus,  from  wbk-h  thty 

irnUniKAuiit/eji  Mer  die  phyiiknluche  Geoffr/i-  mogniitccnt  view  of  the  whole  raountai 

phUier  Alptn  (Lcip:>ic,  1800),  in  the  prcpara-  tem.    'While  inveiitigatiug  the  glArit-r^  > 

non  of  which  they  were  eoAeA  by  Alexander  Gamin,  the  highest  roonntoin  of  Thibet 

von  Humboldt.    It  treated  chiefly  of  the  east-  rose  to  an  elevation  of  22,StiO  fuct,  the  p 

em  Alps,  but  in  1851  they  ciplored  tlie  west-  height  ever  reached  by  any  Europeiin  tn 

ern  portion,  viutcd  Piedmont  and  Bavoy,  aud  Adolf  advanced  to  the  W.,  obtain<:Hl  i 

devoted  themselves  especially  to  observations  of  the  valley  of  the  Sutl<^,  was  thu<  e 

and  measurements   in   the  ricioity  of   Mnute  to  correct   his  niap  of  the  diiikt  liidn 

Rosa.    They  were  tho  first  to  nscpnd  the  high-  returned  and  defended  to  Mnnuri.  0 

est  peak  of  this  mountain  (Aug.  23,  18S1),  and  where  ho  was  Joined  by  liLt  tirt>:her. 

to  make  an  accurate  measurement  of  its  eleva-  jios-sed  Agra  on  their  way  S.  to  Suu^t 

tlon  (14,284  French  feet):  and  they  remained  which  jHiiiit  Adolf  proieedeil  alfiie.  re 

for  14  days  on  it"  S.  W.  slope,  at  n  height  of  Muilra-t  Feb.  IS,  18o0.    Ilevi^^ited  P<-ndi 

0,T34fcet.    Inl852  theyoxplorcdtheltavarian  and  Caleultii.  and  (tended  the  vtdU-y 

Alps,  whcro  in  18-)3  also  Adolf  made  geologl-  Ganges  to  Simla,  where  he  was  juineil  it 

col  observations.     Tlieresultsof  their  research-  by  hb  brotlivrs,  liutiert  having  meontimi 

es  were  pnblished  iu  Xtue    Untenaehuniftn  anexcnrsion torinereuntuk.audllemui 

itittr    die    phyikalitfhe    Gfographu   vrul  die  ing  returned  from  independent  cxploruti 

OtologU  dtr  .il/p^ii  (Leinsic,  1854),  a  splendiillj  Sikkim  and  Assim.    They  set  out  togcti 

illustrated  work.    In  the  same  year  thov  pri^  new  researches  in  the  Ilunalaya,  but  ton 

diiced  a  colleetion  of  i)hotojirai>h3  of  Monto  dilFerent  courses.  Adolf  reaching  Luif 

Bosa  and  "f  the  principal  Bavarian  i>cak.    At  Thil>et  on  June  20.  whilu  his  brother 

the  death  of  Cai>t.  Elliot  in  1»^2,  the  magnetic  cee<lod  acros.i  tlio  Korakorum  and  Ku 

survey  of  India  which  he  had  begun  under  the  ranges.      He  went  X.   to  the  Miudal 

auspices  of  the  East  India  company  was  left  18,800  feet  high,  but  the  marauding  lut 

incomplete.    The  recommendations  of  Bumien,  the  Mohammedan  tri1>ea  Irevaiid  inade 

then  amba»><ador  of  IVus^iin  in  I^ndon,  and  of  euTe  for  him  to  proceed.    lie  therefore 

Humboldt  induced  theuirectorsoftheeompauy  to  Serinagur,  the  ca|>it«l  of  Cashmere, 

to  invite  Adolf  to  Londim,  anil  to  tit  out  under  his  brothers  joined  him  fhim  difRtrant 

liiH  direction  an  ez|>oditi<m  for  magnetic  and  tions.     He  again  met  tlieitt  at  Bawd 

other  Ncientiflc  obscrvatious  in  India.     He  was  Nov.  17.    Robert  then  ratnnied  to  E^ 

liberally  supplied   witli  money  aud  with  the  way  of  Moolton,  Bhoi'j.  and  Ilmnbcy,  ui 

best   instrumentit.  and  his  brothers  equally  mann  by  way  of  Nefsul  and  Calcnlla. 

well  o<|uJp|ieil,  were  tn  iic'i-inTi[iiuiy  him.     The;  having  decided  to  po  '*no  hb  * 

wdlod  from  Southuuiiiii.n,  Si|H.  20,  1854.  and  long.-r  iu  Thibet  ud  Ti  -"-" 

reai'hud  llomliay  (hi.  2ii.    llteir  flrst  ulyect  tlio 
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,  fiDding  many  fossils  identic^  with  In  1757  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Kova 

the  Uimalava  and  Thibet,  made  manj  Scotia  against  the  French  as  chapLiin  to  the 

ions  concerning  the  depth  and  tern-  royal  American  regiment  of  foot.    "When  the 

of  fountains,  then  crossed  the  Bara-  revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 

las  into  Tliibet  (March,  1857),  and  pro-  the  colonists,  and  was  consetiucntly  imprisoned 

5".  W.  hv  Yarkand  to  Kashgar.    Differ-  in  1777. 

>unt:»  are  given  of  the  occasion  of  his  SOULEGEL,  August  "Wilhelm  vox,  a  Grer- 

The  most  probable  i^  that  in  a  fight  man  philologist  and  critic,  bom  in  Hanover, 

the  Toorkomans  and  Chinese  he  joined  Sept.  8,  1767,  died  in  Bonn,  May  12,  1845. 

to  the  former,  and  was  slain  by  them  in  He  was  the  3d  son  of  Johann  Adolf  Schle- 

ement  of  victory  because  he  interceded  gel,  an  eminent  theologian,  and  was  sent  at  the 

[)risoner8  whom  they  had  taken.    His  ago  of  18  to  the  university  of  GOttingen,  where 

containing  135  pages  of  closely  written  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  philology.    His 

•a<*  recovered  in  Sept.  1861,  by  Lord  classical  learning  was  praised  by  Voss  and 

Hay,  civil  commissioner  in  Cashmere.  Heyne,  and  under  the  influence  of  Bllrger,  to 

entry  in  it  was  dated  Aug.  11,  1857,  whose  Akademie  der  ichonen  Kanste  he  was 

ore  his  death.     It  describes  a  region  a  contributor,  he  cultivated  poetry  with  con- 

iited  by  any  other  scientific  traveller,  siderablo  success.    German  literature  is  said  to 

)Ie  extent  of  the  travels  of  the  brothers  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction 

twtrit  was  about  18,000  miles.    They  of  the  sonnet.    In  1797  he  was  appointed  pro- 

i<»st  constantly  opposed  by  the  preju-  fessor  of  humanities  at  the  university  of  Jena, 

the  orientals  against  Europeans,  and  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  transla- 

Viilent  belief  that  travellers  were  but  tion  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare, 

runners  of  armies.     In  Nepaul  they  which  was  completed  by  Tieck  (9  vols.,  Berlin, 

■iircd  to  seek  unfrequented  routes,  and  1797-1810).    He  remained  in  Jena  until  1802, 

?e  turned  back;  and  in  Toorkistan  and  contributing  in  the  interval  to  the  AthtncBumy 

Tartary  they  had  to  disguise  them-  edited  by  his  brother  Friedrich  and  himselfj  ana 

«  Hindoos,  and  hide  their  instruments,  the  Mu^en-Abnanach^  many  articles  in  support 

:heir  collections  are  about  2,000  miner-  of  those  views  of  literature  which  characterize 

fos-^ils,  a  large  herbarium,  zoological  the  modern  German  romantic  scliool  in  con- 

lozraphical  specimens,  embracing  275  tradistinction  to  that  founded  on  classical  mod- 

the  faces  and  37  of  the  hands  and  feet  els.    In  1800  appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems, 

ribes  which  they  visited,  and  an  atlas  and  in  1801  ho  published  a  collection  of  his 

iriginal  views,  many  of  them  of  rare  own  and  his  brother  Friedrich's  miscellaneons 

Reports  of  their  travels  were  sent  to  writi^s,  under  the  title  of  Charact€rUt%Jcen 

;es,  president  of  the  royal  Asiatic  so-  tLnd  Kritiken  (2  vols.,  Konigsberg).    In  1802 

id  jHiblishcd  during  their  absence  in  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  delivered  a  course 

*ili:il  geojrraphical  journals  of  Europe,  of  public  lectures  on  tlie  literature  and  fine 

iving  brotliers  are  preparing  a  complete  arts  of  the  age ;  at  the  same  time  he  published 

?  entitled  ** Results  of  a  Scientific  Mis-  specimens  of  the  dramatic  and  poeticjU  litera- 

India  and  High  Asia,  undertaken  be-  ture  of  southern  Europe,  and  contributed  liter- 

12  Years  1S54  and  1858;  with  an  Atlas  ary  and  critical  articles  to  various  periodicals. 

>ramas.   Views,  and    Maps"    (vol.  i..  Having  been  innted  by  Mme.  de  StaOl,  during 

md  London,  1861 ),  the  whole  work  to  her  visit  to  Berlin  in  1805,  to  direct  her  studies 

olume-*  4to.  and  those  of  her  children  in  German  literature, 

.ATTER,  Michael,  the  first  missionary  ho  accompanied    her  on  an    extensive   tour 

America  by  the  Reformed  synods  of  through  Europe,  and  at  her  suggestion  wrote  a 

,  bom  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  July  14,  critical  comparison  between  the  "  Hipi)olytus" 

^d  near  Philadelphia  in  Oct.  1790.    He  of  Euripides  and  the  Phidre  of  Racine,  which| 

cated  at  St.  Gall,  became  a  clergyman,  despite  of  its  severity  toward  the  French  dram- 

17-46  offered  himself  to  the  synods  of  atist,  gained  him  many  admirers  in  Paris.    In 

md  South  Holland  as  a  missionary  to  1808  he  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures 

nan  Reformed  emigrants  in  Pennsylva-  on  dramatic  art,  which  were  subsequently  pub- 

•om  1746  to  1751  he  labored  as  pastor  lished  in  3  vols.  (Heidelberg,  1809-'ll),  and 

Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  and  have  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

town,  at  the  same  time  visiting  the  He  continued  with  increased  ardor  to  advocate 

1  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer-  the  principles  of  the  new  school  to  which  he 

'Tland.  and  Virginia,  and  providing  for  had  allied  himself,  recording  his  opinions  in 

ttled  pastors.     He  effected  the  organ-  the  Deut^ches  Museum^  a  journal  conducted  by 

»f  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  commonly  regarded 

in  America  in  Sept.  1747.    In  1751  he  as  the  organ  of  the  romanticists.     Visiting 

I  Eorope,  and  secored  the  services  of  Stockholm  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  Ber- 

ninifltcn  for  the  American  churches,  nadotte,  the  crown  prince,  his  secretary ;  but 

lie  became  saperintendent  of  the  ohari-  after  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in 

Is  esUUishea  amoiig  the  Germans  of  1814.  he  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  Mme.  de 

mda  \j  u  ■■odrtlon  in  Knghmd  Btad,  with  whom  he  remained  until  her  death 
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in  1818.  Soon  afterward  he  was  ennobled  bj  ho  repaired  in  1802  to  Paris  where  < 
Bemadotte.  In  1819  he  accepted  the  chair  of  residence  of  several  years  he  wrote  i 
history  in  the  newly  created  university  of  Bonn,  on  the  *'  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the 
although  he  had  never  written  a  word  of  his-  (Berlin,  1808),  one  of  the  earliest  of 
tory,  and  had  devoted  no  attention  to  the  sulv  published  in  Germany,  various  works 
ject.  He  consequently  did  nothing  worthy  of  ing  the  poetry  and  history  nf  the 
himself  in  this  capacity,  but  by  a  foolish  cri-  ages,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
tique  on  Niebuhr^s  ^^  Roman  History"  rather  schools  and  epochs  of  Christian  paintir 
iiyured  his  literary  reputation.  About  this  study  of  media^vul  literature  had  mt 
time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  views  of 
founded  the  IndUche  Bibliothehy  a  review  de-  as  well  as  of  literature;  and  in  lb<iS, 
voted  to  Indian  languages  and  antiquities.  His  pany  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  i 
contributions  to  oriental  literature  consist  of  losopher  Mendels:^ohn,  lie  euibractd 
the  Ramayana^  with  a  Latin  translation  and  man  Catholic  faith  at  Cologne.  A  < 
critical  notes  (Bonn,  1825),  and  the  BhagataU  edition  of  his  poems  published  in  IWrl 
Oita.  His  poetical  career  terminated  with  tlie  following  year,  and  including  his  epic, 
acceptance  of  the  Bonn  professorship,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his  ad 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ho  occupied  of  the  arts  and  8o<>iul  and  re1igi<»u!&  Ui 
himself,  apart  from  his  oriental  studies,  chiefly  middle  ages.  In  lb09  he  received  the 
with  critical  or  philological  works,  among  the  ment  of  imperial  secretary  at  tlie  head- 
latest  of  which  were  his  Reflexiom  9ur  Vetude  of  tlio  archduke  Charles,  and  in  thi:* 
dei  lanauei  Atiatiques  (1882),  addressed  to  Sir  prepared  several  ]>roclamutions  intond 
James  Mackintosh,  and  EssaU  UtUraires  et  his-  spire  a  national  fettling  among  the  C 
toriques  (Bonn,  1842).  His  printed  works,  the  Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Vienna  i 
most  important  of  which  only  have  been  men-  where  courses  of  lectures  on  miMii-m 
tioned,  amounted  to  126,  and  he  left  also  a  and  the  history  of  literature,  l»y  the  '. 
number  of  manuscripts.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  out 
attained  a  high  rank,  and  his  minor  pieces  many.  Between  1812  and  1^1  k  hew 
are  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement,  employed  in  ]K)litical  and  diplomatic  1 
In  translating  Shakespeare,  however,  this  fas-  and  the  remainder  of  his  lire  was  de^ 
tidiousness  of  taste  has  occasionsJly  marred  literary  pursuits,  including  lectures  on 
what  is  in  other  respects  an  admirable  perform-  losophy  of  life,  the  philosophy  of  lii«t 
ance.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  ori-  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  hu> 
ental  writings  and  his  critical  and  icsthetical  course,  commenced  in  Dresden  in  tl 
essays.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners  and  part  of  1828,  was  interrupted  by  hi 
of  immoderate  vanity. — Friedrich  Karl  Wil-  IHs  critical  writings  are  the  most  estv 
IIEI.M  vox,  brother  of  tlie  preceding,  born  in  all  his  productions.  A  complete  ediii< 
Hanover,  March  10,  1772,  died  in  Dresden,  Jan.  works  has  been  published  at  Vienna  in 
12,  1829.  He  was  intended  for  a  mercantile  and  translations  of  his  lectures  on  niiN 
career,  but,  evincing  a  pjission  for  literature,  tory,  and  on  thephiUvsophy  of  life,  of  L 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  uni-  and  of  history,  and  other  works,  fon 
Tersities  of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic.  At  tlie  ago  umes  of  B<»hn'H  *•  Standard  Library.*' 
of  21  he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  literature  of  SCHLEIDEN,  Matthias  Jakob,  a 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  earliest  pub-  botanist,  bom  in  Hamburg,  A]>ril  r»,  U 
lications  were  devoted  to  this  subject.  Tlieso  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  ! 
include  "The  Greeks  and  Romans'^  (Hamburg,  came  professor  in  tlie  university  of  .le 
1797),  and  "History  of  Greek  and  Roman  principal  work  is  entitknl  (rntmhiisTt 
Poetry'^  (Berlin,  1798),  the  latter  of  which  was  sen^haftlirhen  liotahik  (2  voK,  Leipsi 
never  comi»leted.  Ho  also  projected  with  '3;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Li 
Schleiermacher  a  translation  of  Plato,  but  London,  1849);  in  conMK]uenoe  of  U 
abandonetl  the  undertaking  to  his  coadjutor  expres>ed  in  tliis.  he  was  invohod  in 
almost  at  the  outset,  and  participated  with  his  versies  with  Liebig,  Hartig,  Ne<'S  vt 
brother  August  Wilhelm,  through  the  columns  bock,  and  others.  Anttther  work.  /'i> 
of  the  Athtntrum  and  elsewhere,  in  the  crea-  vnd  //(r/,Wifn(5thed.,  I-eipsic,  IkW;  tr 
tion  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  German  by  Professor  Henfrey,  Ixindon,  1K4>*»,  i 
literature.  In  1799  ai)peared  the  first  volume  popular  work  on  natural  history. — Hb 
of  his  novel  Lurindr,  which,  notwithstanding  Kidolf  has  been  the  minister  re^dent 
the  commendation  of  S<'hIeiormacher  and  oth-  men  at  Washington  since  1853. 
crs,  was  so  severely  criticized  for  its  attempt  to  SCHLEIERMACHER,  Fbiedcicii 
idealize  sensuality,  that  the  author  never  com-  Ern>t,  D.D.,  a  German  divine,  phil 
pleted  it.  Establisliiug  himself  soon  after  at  an<l  pliilologist.  born  in  Hreslao,  S 
Jena  a<»  a  Priratdorent,  he  lectured  with  great  17t>8,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  12, 18S4.  R 
success  on  philo«ioj)hy.  and  became  a  contribu-  was  a  (iernian  Reformed  niiniister,  tin 
tor.  particularly  of  [K>ems.  to  the  periiNlicals.  lain  of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Silefia; 
With  a  view  of  studying  the  oriental  languages,  titer  was  the  daughter  of  the  R«t,  Mr. 
and  the  literature  and  arts  of  southern  Europe,  rauch,  likewise  of  the  lUfomMd 
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is  mother,  a  verr  intelligent  and  pions  one  teacher  or  Bjetem.    The  age  was  stronslj 

ji  Cast  Ler  few  letters  embodied  in  Schlei-  sceptical,  and  German  theology  in  particoTar 

her's  correspondence  abundantly  prove),  was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  as 

nfc^ies  himself  mainlj  indebted  for  his  the  political  revolution  of  France.    He  left  the 

trail: incr.  his  father  being  frequently  ab-  imiversity  after  a  two  years*  course  without  a 

:>u  professional  journeys.    Subsequently  fixed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  the 

zmly  removed  to  the  country,  where  he  hope  of  **  attaining,  by  earnest  research  and 

from  his  10th  to  his  14th  year,  mostly  patient  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 

the  instruction  of  his  parents  and  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  and  to  a  knowl- 

er  who  first  iospired  him  with  an  enthusi-  edge  of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 

V>r  classical  literature  and  literary  fame,  learning.*^    In  1790  he  passed  the  examination 

a:  time  he  had  already  commenced  the  for  licensure,  and  through  the  infiuence  of  his 

r'.e  a^nst  a  "  strange  scepticism."  which  kind  patron,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sack,  chaplain  to 

ills  a  "  peculiar  thorn  in  the  flesh.'-  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  situation  as 

i  made  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna, 

Lcient  authors.    In  17S3  his  parents,  while  where  he  spent  3  years  and  received  his  first 

journey,  became  acquainted  and  favor-  polish  in  intercourse  with  reflned  and  noble- 

mpressed  with  the  educational  establish-  minded  women ;   for  until  that  time  he  was 

of  the  Moravians  at  Niesky,  in  Upper  quite  unacquainted  with  the  world.    In 91794 

Ll  and  left  him  together  with  his  brother  he  took  holy  orders  and  became  assistant  to 

ister  under  the  care  of  this  excellent  re-  his  uncle,  a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Lands- 

s  society.    Two  years  afterward  he  was  berg  on  the  vTarta. — In  1796  Schleiermacher 

:o  the  Moravian  college  at  Harby.    The  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  Charit6  (hospi- 

like  piety,  the  wise  mixture  of  instruction  tal)  in  ^rlin,  and  continued  in  this  position  till 

Lmii>t.-mv'nt.  and  the  rural  quietness  of  1802.    During  these  6  years  he  moved  mostly 

institutions  pleased  him  very  much.    He  in  literary  and  cultivated  circles,  and  identified 

emembered  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  himself  temporarily  with  the  so  called  roman- 

!ne  he  spent  there,  and  kept  up  a  familiar  tic  school  of  poetry  as  represented  by  Friedricb 

oarse  with  the  society  through  his  si>ter  and  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and    Kovalis. 

•>:t<:  « who  had  become  one  of  its  regu-  This  connection  tended  to  cultivate  his  taste 

rm:-er?  .  and  through  his  intimate  friend  and  stimulate  his  mind,  but  was  by  no  means 

ria><uate.   Von   Albertini.   subsequently  favorable  to  a  high-toned  spirituality  and  moral 

3  ^if  the  fraternity  and  a  distinguished  earnestness.    In  1799  he  publbhed  his  first 

writv.*-.    The  type  of  Moravian  Christian-  important  work,  the  *'  Dicourses  on  Religion, 

ft  an  abiding  impression  on  his  he.irt,  addressed  to  educated   Men   among  its  De- 

i  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  strongly  spisers"  {Redcn  uher  die  Religion  an  die  Ge- 

:o!-.'rical  character  of  hijS  dogmatic  sys-  hildeUn  unUr  ihren    Vtrd^htem).     It  had  a 

Bit  ills  constitutional  scepticism,  stim-  stirring  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the- 

I  rather  than  weakened  by  the  innocent  ologians  (as  Neanderand  Harms  from  different 

ii".xy  inculcated  at  Barby.  seriously  tor-  standpoints  testify  from  their  own  experience), 

-i  him  by  doubts  concern incr  the  vicarious  and  marks  tlie  transition  of  German  theology 

33c:;t  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  punish-  from  an  age  of  cold  speculation  to  the  restora- 

of  t'.e  wickeJ.  and  led  to  a  temj>orary  tion  of  positive  faith.     He  appears  here  as  an 

re  w;th  lii-  teachers  and  even  with  his  eloquent  high  priest  of  natural  religion  in  the 

•,  wli-y  was  deeply  paineil  at  the  sad  news,  outer  court  of  Christian  revelation,  to  convince 

c^rresv  'ft  lence  between  the  father  and  edncatc-d  unbelievers  that  religion,  far  from  be- 

e?ently  published,  is  hi;rhly  honorable  to  ing  incompatible  with  intellectual  culture,  as 

Wrh  all  his  filial  reverence  and  affec-  they  thought,  was  the  deepest  and  the  most  uni- 

iie  latter  refused  to  yield  to  mere  author-  versal  want  of  man.  diflerent  from  knowledge 

id  i^risted  on  his  ri;;ht  of  private  judg-  and  from  practice,  a  sacred  feeling  of  relation 

and  i^ers-'nal  investigation.     The  father  to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies  and  ennobles 

■d  to  re«j»ect  the  manly  independence  and  all  the  faculties.    Beyond  this  he  did  not  go 

St   mental  struggles  of   the  son.     Both  at  that  time.     His.  piety  was  of  a  very  gen- 

at  la^t  fally  reconciled.     With  the  con-  eral  and  liberal  character,  and  strongly  tino- 

[)f  iiU  father  he  lett  Barby  and  entered  tured  with  the  pantheism  of   Spinoza.    His 

iiver?Ity  of  Halle  in  1787,  where  he  lived  **  Monologues"  followed  in  1800,  a  self-contem- 

house  of  Prof.  Stuben'rauch.  a  brother  of  [>lation  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip- 

r>ther.  who  had  died  some  years  previous-  tion  of  the  ethical  ideal  which  floated  before 

rS3».     His  studies  were  rather  fratrmen-  his  mind,  and  was  evidently  influenced  bv  the 

He  attended  the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.     In   1802    he 

•of  German  neology,  and  of  Wolf,  the  cele-  broke  loose  from  his  lesthetic  and  literary  con- 

1  Greek  scholar,  made  himself  acquainted  nections,  much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  removed 

modem  langua;zes  and  mathematics,  and  for  two  years  to  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  as  court 

he  phlN'ksophical  works  of  Spinoza.  Kant,  preacher.    There  he  commenced  his  transla- 

^  and  Jacobi.    His  mind  was  very  im-  tion  of  Plato«  which  he  had  projected  Mith 

ble.  yet  too  independent  to  follow  any  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  Berlin.    The  oompk  tion 
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of  this  great  undertaking  in  6  vol».  (1804-'26)  his  post,  althongh  lie  never  pnogbt  axul  nrvrf 

gives  him  a  place  ainonp  the  K'St  Greek  schol-  ergoyotl  the  favor  of  King  Frederic  "\Villi41u  IIL 

ars  in  Germany.    Ilis  searching  "  Criticism  of  beyond  the  grant,  a  few  years  before  his  dvnK 

all    former    {Systems  of   Moral    Philosophy,"  of  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  ht-  ntT«f 

which  opened  a  new  path  in  this  science,  be-  wore.     lie  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  uniiQ 

longs  to  the  same  period  (1808).     In  1804  ho  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  conftrs.Mon§  in 

was  electA.'d  extraordinary  professor  of  phi-  Prussia  at  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  the 

losophy  and  theology  in  Ilalle.    After  the  tern-  reformation  (1817),  and  defended  the  nnion 

})orary  suspension  of  this  university  in  18U0  against  its  enemies,  although  he  regarded  L3- 

10  spent  some  time  on  the  island  of  ROgon,  si'lf  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Reformed  ttw 

then  returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity  of  Protestantism,  and  defended  in  his  ou  n  wit 

church,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  intimate  even  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  a  doable  {rc^ 

clerical  friend  AVilHch  (1809),  with  whom,  not-  destination  as  preparatory  to  an  ulterior  dr«i^ 

withstanding  the  great  disparity  of  ago  (ho  of  an  ultimate  universal  salvation.     "  ClnK. ' 

might  have  been  lier  father),  he  lived  happily  he  said,  ^' is  the  quickening  centre  of  the  cliunb. 

to  the  close  of  his  life.     When  the  university  ot  From  him  comes  all,  to  bun  all  returns,    ^r 

Berlin  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the  organization  should  tlierefore  not  cidl  ourselves  Lutheras  •  r 

of  which  ho  took  an  active  part,  ho  was  elected  Reformed,  but  Evangelical  Christians  utVr  !.* 

its  first  theological  professor,  and  continued  in  name  and  his  holy  gospel ;  for  in  our  nam«  vtt 

this  position,  combining  with  it  his  i>astoral  faith  and  our  confesMon   ought  to  be  made 

labors  in  Trhiity  church,  during  the  remaining  known.''    lie  favored  strongly  the  inirwiui-- 

24  years  of  his  life.    As  academic  teacher  he  tion  of  the  i>reshyterian  and  synodical  ferniof 

lectured  two  hours  a  day  on  almost  every  government.     lie  was  one  of  the  comjiiloif 

branch  of  ])hilosophy  and  theoh)gy,  with  i>er-  the  new  Berlin  hymn  book  (lhil>K  which  miib 

feet  mastery  over  thought  nnd  stylo.     In  con-  all  its  defects  o]>ened  the  way  tor  a  hymnulifi- 

nection   with   Neandor,   his  former  pupil    in  cal  reform  which  has  since  gone  on  in  all  larr* 

Ilalle,  and  since  1813  his  colleague,  he  was  for  of  Gennany.     Notwithstanding  this  extrai>rd)- 

a  quarter  of  a  century  the  great  theologieal  nary  activity,  he  mingled  freely  in  MH-icty.  kA 

luminary  of  Berlin,  and  attracted  students  from  was  the  centre  of  a  hirge  number  of  frii-ini*  11 

all  parts  of  Gennany  and  Switzerland.     As  a  his  fireside,     lie  was   small  of   Mature,  and 

preacher  ho  gathered  around  him  in  Trinity  slightly  deformed  by  a  humpback;  buthi»iM« 

church  every  Sunday  morning  the  most  intel-  was  noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  LigLl; 

lectual  audiences,  students,  professors,  otliccrs,  expressive  of  intelligence  and  kindly  sympaihj: 

and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  his  eye  keen,  piercing,  and  full  vf  lire;  h» 

Wilhelm   von  Humboldt  says  that  Sehleier-  movements  quick  and  aninuiteil.     In  hi^  lat<.r 

macher's  speaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in  years  his  white  hair  made  him  apin-ar  like  • 

writing,  and  that  his  strengtli  c(»nsi}>ted  in  the  venerable  sago  of  olden  times:  yet  hi:*  mlrd 

"  deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words,  retained  its  youthful  vitality  and  fre^hne**  to 

whieh  was  free  from  art,  and  the  i)ersua>ive  the  close.     He  had  a  perfeet  command  j'Virlif 

efViision  of  feeling  moving  in  i>erfect  unison  temper,  and  never  lo**!  his  calm  eitmr-'srire. 

with  one  of  the  rarest  intellects.'^     lie  never  In  the  beginning  <»f  Fih.  1834,  he  was  M-i/t^i 

wrote  his  sermons,  except  the  text,  theme,  and  by  a  severe  c(dd  which  fell  on  his  iKUtn^  uA 

I     a  few  heads,  but  allowed  them   to   he   taken  in  a  few  dnys  terminated  in  death.     IrwA»!c!t 

•  .down    by   friends  during    delivery  and    jmb-  throughout  all  (iermany  that  a  truly  n|n- 

4ished  after  some  revision  by  his  pen.     Beside  sentativo  man  and  t»ne  of  the  bri^rhie^t  1lii> 

his  regular  professional  duties  as  prearher,  i>ro-  naries  of  the  ago  had  departed.     The  iLiicn! 

fessor,  and  njember  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  orations  of  Steffens,  Strauss  (the  court  pri.ir;.- 

sciences,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most  or),  and  Harheineke  (his  ant:iC(»ni-t  in  tijiN-l* 

important  movements  of  hi«*  country  jind  age.  ogy)  gave  puhlic  cxpre^Mon  ti»  the  uni\«rski 

During  the  most  critical  and  depressed  period  esteem  and  regret.     Ilis  lit i-rary  n  mains  wt-rt 

in  the  history  of  Prussia,  he  exerted  a  pow-  intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pupil   I)r.  Ji'Lap. 

erful   inlluence  in  the  pulpit   and  chair  and  From  them  as  well  as  from  ntimeri»us  mr-Du- 

through  the  press  to  stir  up  in  all  classes  of  scripts  of  stu<lents  a  complete  roUcetinn  it'  L:> 

society  that  pride  of  nationality  and  h>ve  ot  works  has  been  in  coursi*  of  publicatitm  Ki.v>e 

independence  which   resulted   in   the  war  of  1S35. — His  productions,  including  ihe  pi-^tLu- 

liheration  and  the  final  emancipation  of  Ger-  mous  ])ublications  from  his  lectures.  cn:hri^ 

many  from  French  rule.     He  adhere<l  to  his  classical  ])hiUdogy  diis  ma'^teriy  irutiMMtioo  ••( 

liberal  political   principles  during  the  period  Plato  with  comments),  philosophieul  ft  hie?*.  Jit- 

of  reaction  in  favor  of  absolutiMn.  which  set  lectics,  psychology,  p<d it ics  pa-dap »gi«-s.  chart h 

in   after   the   fall   of   yaiM)leon  and  the  con-  history*,   hermeneutics.  Christian   ctl.irs.  dtv* 

gn'>s  of  Vienna  n>^ir>),  and   subjected  him-  mat ics,  practical  theology,  sennons.  and  a  larjf 

Si'lf  to  strong  su-^jMcion   in  high  (piarters,  so  number  of  ])hih)sophieal,  exegetical.  and  cr.li- 

that  lie   expectcil  for  some  time   to   lose  his  cd  e^siiys.     The  Old  Testament  alum- was  «x- 

iirofesMtrship  and  to  become  a  political  exile  clude< I  from  his  lectures.    His  cn^wn in;;  merits, 

like  his  friends  l)e  Wette  and  K.  M.  Arndt.  however,  behmg  to  tbeohigy.  and  hi>  moXanrt 

The  atoriu  however  blew  over,  and  he  retained  production  both  as  to  contentaandartulicfucB 
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*'*  I>o<nnatic8'*  (Der  Chrktliche  Glaube\  but  allows  it  to  animate  and  elevate  both« 

iblished  in  1821  in  2  vols.    It  was  here  From  this  point  of  view  he  develops  in  his 

is  indaence  was  most  profoundly  and  **  Dogmatics**  the  whole  svstem  of  Christian 

felt.   He,  however,  disclaimed  the  honor  faith  as  a  description  of  the  Christian  con- 

ig  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  and  re-  sciousness  or  experience  determined  and  con- 

[  it  as  his  chief  mission  to  arouse  inves-  trolled  by  the  vital  union  of  the  soul  witli  a 

n.  to  snggest  new  paths  of  thought,  and  sinless  and  perfect  Saviour,  who  is  one  with 

aken  in  every  pupil  the  sense  of  his  the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 

kdividuulity.    His  greatest  and  best  disci-  humanity  actualized  in  his  historical  life  on 

!k  Neander'  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Olshausen,  earth.    Thus  the  person  of  Christ  is  with  him 

,  BIeek«  Ullmann,  and  others,  have  gone  the  centre  of  Christian  theology  and  Christian 

rond  him  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy,  piety,  and  it  is  from  this  point  in  his  system 

sjcrssed  a  most  strongly  marked  individu-  that  the  most  healthy  and  abiding  influence  has 

5  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  philosopher,  a  di-  gone  forth  upon  his  best  disciples  and  upon 

ad  a  writer.  He  imbibed  influences  from  German  theology  nt  large.    Although  thor- 

Spinozdu  Fichte,  Jacobi,  Schelling,  and  oughly  Protestant  in  his  convictions,  he  never 

.  but  diirested  them  thoroughly  and  work-  abused  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  al* 

n  up  into  an  original  system  of  his  own.  ways  spoke  of  her  with  dignity  and  respect, 

11  his  a<<tonishing  fertility  of  talent,  how-  and  exerted  a  stimulating  influence  upon  some 

le  is  a  thoroughly  German  phenomenon,  of  her  modern  divines,  as  Mohler  and  Stauden- 

1  only  be  understood  and  properly  appre-  meier.    Hence  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Berlin 

rromthe{>eculiar  condition  of  the  German  attended  his  funeral,  and  Catholic  writers  (for 

.t  the  time  of  his  first  public  appearance,  instance  in  Welte  and  Wetzer's  KirchenUxihm^ 

1  be  ranked  neither  with  the  rationalists  voL  ix.)  speak  of  him  with  unusual  liberality. 

,h  the  snpranaturalists  of  his  generation,  He  reduced  the  difiercnce  between  the  two 

ight  a  hi;rher  unity  of  both  these  oppo-  types  of  Christianity  to  the  famous  formula : 

stems.    Ho  held,  no  doubt,  many  erro-  ^'  Catholicism  makes  the  relation  of  the  be- 

opinions :  lie  undervalued  the  authority  liever  to  Christ  to  dei)end  on  his  relation  to 

Old  Testament ;  he  denied  the  literal  in-  the  church ;  Protestantism  makes  the  relation 

>n  of  the  Bible,  and  the  existence  of  of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend  on  his 

while  he  believed  in  pood  angels;  he  relation  to  Christ.*' — We  have  no  biography  as 

1  in  a  modified  form  the  Sabellian  in  yet  of  Schleiermacher,  but  a  rich  contribution 

^noe  to  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  toward  it  in  his  recently  published  correspond- 

'.  an'l  tau;.'ht,  like  Origen,  a  final  resto-  ence:  Au$  SchUUrmacher^B  Lehen^  in  BrUfen 

of  a!I  mankind.    He  was  charged  with  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1858 ;  translated  into  English 

,e  subjectivism,  determinism,  and  pan-  by  Frederica  Rowan,  2  vols.,  London,  1860). 

.  alrhough  he  expressly  declared  that  For  his  earlier  life  till  1794  we  have  his  own 

Lief  in  a  i>ersonaI  God  was  essential  to  autobiographical    sketch,    first    published    by 

B:it  if  we  judge  him,  as  we  must  do  Lonunatzsoh  in  Niediier*s  Zcituchrift  fUr  hU" 

,ce,  from  the  standpoint  of  German  the-  torisehe  ThcologU^  1851.    On  Schleiermacher^s 

md  reli  jiiin  at  the  close  of  the  lust  cen-  philosophical  and  theological  systems  there  is 

e  i>  f»roj)erly  rejrarded  as  a  reformer,  a  large  number  of  larger  works  and  smaller 

irk-  the  transition  from  rationalism  and  essays    by  Braniss   (1822),   DelbrQck  (1827), 

tv  to  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  evan-  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1834),  LQcke  (1834),  Sack 

religion.     What  Plato  was  to  classic  (1835),  Rosenkranzf  1836), D.F.Strauss (1889), 

.  ani  what  Origen  was  to  the  ancient  Schaller    (1844),   Neander,   Twesten,    Hanne, 

clnrv'li,  Schleiermacher  was    to  Ger-  Baur,  Auberlen,  W.  Gass,  and  others. 

He  was  a  speculative  Christian  and  a  SCIILEITZ.    See  RErss. 

IS  philosDplier ;  and  yet  scientifically  he  SCHLESWIG,  or  Sleswick  (Dan.  Sle9tig\ 

oth  sj>here3  entirely  distinct.    His  un-  a  duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  X.  by  Jutland, 

dinjr  was  constitutionally  critical   and  from  which  it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Konge 

eptical :  but  his  strong  religious  feeling  Aa  river  and  the  Kolding  fiord :  E.  by  theLit- 

held  it  in  check  and  triumphed  at  last,  tie  Belt  and  the  Baltic :  S.  by  Holstein,  from 

K>sition    to  the  one-sided    intellectual  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eider  river  and  the 

and  the    equally  one-sidod  practical  Schleswig-Holstein  canal ;  and  W.  by  the  North 

whii'li  resolve  religion  either  into  mere  sea;  extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  75  m. ; 

dire  or  into  mere  moral  action,  he  de-  area,  8.549  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  395,860.    The 

reliidon   (first  in  his  **  Discourses  on  shores,  particularly  the  eastern,  are  indented 

n,'*  and  then  more  clearly  in  his  "  Dog-  by  bays  and  fiords;  and  off  the  W.  coast  are 

')  as  a  fc'line,  or  immediate  conscious-  numerous  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.    In 

ad  m'ire  particularly  as  the  feeling  of  the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  slightly 

e  depen«lence  on  God.    Thus  he  vindi-  elevated    sandy    ridge,   covered  with    heath, 

>  reliirion  a  peculiar  department  in  the  which  increases  in  height  toward  the  N.    All 

life  of  the  s<juL  and  makes  it  indepen-  the  important  rivers  have  a  westerly  course, 

'  kno^ledze  and  philosophy  on  the  one  and  near  the  sea  their  banks  are  so  low  that 

nd  of  action  or  morality  on  the  other,  inundations  are  frequent    Beside  the  frontier 
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rivers  already  montioned,  the  chief  streams  tack,  received  a  wound  in  the  bead,  throng 

are  the  Ribo  Aae,  Soholm  Aae,  and  Treene,  which  he  lost  his  right  eye.    In  1815  he  wh 

all  tributaries  of  the  North  sea.    The  Witten  mtyor  in  a  divi!don  of  lijrht  troi>j»s.    Inning 

and  Gotteskog  are  the  most  important  lakes,  the  lon^  |>eaco  which  followe<l  he  ro«e  U>  tie 

the  others,  though  numerous,  being  of  small  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  ool<-ot! 

extent.    Tlio  soil  in  the  interior  is  light  and  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars.     After  the  V:- 

stony,  and    chiefly  devoted  to  the  breeding  enna  revolution  of  1848  he  became  coimi.iE- 

of  cattle.    The  W.  side  is  bordered  by  a  strip  dant  at  Cracow,  and  at  the  end  of  XoTembrr 

of  rich  marsh  land,  and  artificial  dikes  and  was  appointed  commander  of  an  indepenOt-::: 
sluices  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  over-  j^  corps,  with  which  he  entered  Hungary  from  tie 

flowed.    The  E.  part  of  the  province  possesses '  N.,  twice  defeated  the  Hungarians  btrforv  Ka- 

a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  8chau(Dec.  11, 1848,  and  Jan.  4. 1849),  andiftcr 

The  great  dairy  farms  of  Schleswig  are  situated  having  been  in  his  turn  rei>eated]y  defeated  tj 

in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  inhabitants  Klapka  (Jan.  22,  23,  31),  and  8Ulfero<i  a  con4i- 

are  a  mixture  of  various  races.    The  Danish  erableloss  from  the  vanguard  of  Gorirer  iFel;. 

languiige  is  spoken  over  about }  of  the  area,  6),  succeeded  by  a  bold  flank  inovi*rotDt  ia 

and  German  over  the  greater  part  of  the  re-  uniting  his  troops  with  those  of  Windisfh- 

mainder ;  but  in  some  localities  the  Frisian  dia-  gratz  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  KaiKiIna  (Feb. 

lect  prevails.  Flensborg  and  Tonningen  are  con-  26,27).    Ho  was  subsequently  engaged  in  (Le 

nected  by  railroad,  and  a  branch  line  extends  other  operations  ofthe  Hungarian  war.  and  after 

to  the  Schleswig  and  Rendsburg  railway,  and  its  close  became  conunandimt  of  the  socuOi!  ii- 

from  the  latter  place  there  is  continuous  com-  vision  of  the  anny,  and  commanding  general  ia 

municatiou  with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  Moravia.    In  1 854  he  became  commander  of  ih 

Other  important  towns  arc  Iladorsleben,  Apen-  4th  division  of  the  army,  stationed  in  Galirii 

rade,   Tondern,  Iluizum,  Frederiksstadt,  and  In  May,  1859,  he  was  transferred  with  tht«<!i- 

EckernfOrde,  tlio  last  of  which  was  very  con-  vision  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  was  wiW- 

spicuous  during  the  late  **  war  of  Schleswig-  quently  called  to  take  the  command  of  tbc 

llolstein."    (See  Denmark.) — Schleswio,  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in  \li- 

capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  sliallow  bay  capacity  ac*ted  at  the  battle  of  Stilferino,  whtre 

called  tlie  Schlei  or  Slev,  in  lat.  54^  31'  N.,  long,  his  conduct  provoked  much  censure. 

9**  85'  E.,  22  m.  from  tlie  Baltic,  and  69  m.  N.  SOULOSSEK,  Fbiedbich  CiiRi.-Ttipn.  a  G«- 

N.  W.  from  Hamburg;  pop.  11,000.    It  is  al-  man  historian,  bom  in  Jever,  Nov.  17. 1776. 

most  surrounded  by  water,  and  is  divided  into  died  in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  23,  iJ^Ol.     He  wi* 

three  parts,  Altstiidt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fish-  educated  at  GOttingen,  and  tauirht  for  s«>in^ 

ermen,  the  Lollfuss,  and  Frederiksborg.  The  ca-  years  in  private  families.     In   1  ^Mi7  he  ^ab- 

thedral  contains  many  handsome  monuments,  lished  Ahllnrd  vnd  Dulrin  Kvothat,  and  uf- 

There  are  manufactories  of  canvas,  woollen  terward  />^w    Bezas  vnd  den  Ptf^r  M'lrty 

goods,  leather,  lace,  china,  and  earthenware.  Vermili  (Heidelberg,  1809).    In   \s(i^  he  U- 

The  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels,  came  co-rector  in  tlie  school  at  .Kvor.  but  ravc 

but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.     Schles-  up  this  position  in  18U9,  as  it   intorf  red  v'wi 

wig  is  an  ancient  city,  having  been  in  existence  his  historical  studies,  and  went  to  Frunkf-'r- 

in  80S,  an<l  for  nearly  600  years  it  was  the  on-the-Main,  where  he  wrote  his /;#«**AjV.W^. f^- 

largest  and  princij»al  commercial  city  of  Den-  hihhrsturmendfn  Kaisi^rdc*  o.^tri'miM-h^n  ly^rU 

mark.     Its  decline  was  owing  to  its  harbor  be-  (1W12;.     In  1812  he  was  made  [»ri»to>si»r  in  lU 

coming  nearly  filled  up.  newly  founded  lyceum  at  FrrtMkt'»rt,  in  1S14 

SCHLEY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Georgia,  drained  city  librarian,  and  in  1817  i)rofoxH,»r  of  hi-tory 

by  branches  of  Flint  river;  area,  about  200  sq.  at  IleMelborg.     His  most  remarkiiMc  work  i» 

m. ;  pop.  in  IHOO,  4,033,  of  whom  2,848  wore  his  "  llist(»ry  of  the  Eighteenth  iVi.tury.  a:.i 

Klaves.     It  hiLs  been  recently  formed  from  Ma-  of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Overthrow  *if  i:.o 

rion  CO.     Capital,  Ellaville.  French  Em])iro''  (H  vols..  Heidcl!>org.  1>23-*4j«\ 

SCIILICK,  or  ScnuK,  Fhanz.  count,  an  Aus-  which  has  been  translated  into  E!i;rli-h  1-t  I». 

trian   general,  born  in  Prague,  May  23,  1780.  Davison  (8  vols.,  liOndon,  1843-'."i2».     B«^i«> 

He  is  of  a  noble   Bohemian  family,  and  was  X\iU\\o yrrotOi  Unirer»alhMori»rht  (f^^frtirhtd** 

destined  by  his  father  for  a  diplomatic  career;  (rfitrhichte  der  alttn  WV//  «/»/  Mnr  Cultur  ■;! 

but  hi'  preferred  the  profession  of  arms.     IIo  vols.,  Frankfort,  182 6-'34),  and   Wtlf(;r»cki'-K\ 

evinced  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  em-  in    gfimminenhdnfjeruUr    Erztihlnhrj    i»»    \kA*. 

peror  Francis  by  raising  3  companies  upon  liis  lftl7-'24).    The  Weltfjc^hirhU/7trt/i/*  iuvftrh< 

Bohemian  e«.tatos,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  Volk  fvols.  i.-xv.,  1844-*5r))  is  partly  writtt:. 

the  war  of  ISO'.)  entered  the  army  tw  lieu-  by  Sclilosser   himself,  and   partly  olaNtrat^: 

tenant   in  the  regiment  of  Albert  cuirassiers,  after  his  works  by   Kriegk.     S('hl.>?iM.-r's  XaA 

and  ro«te  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  re-  W(»rk  is  Stud  if  n  ilf»cr  Jhmtc  ( !s.'>»i|. 

siirned  when  in  1812  Austria  went  into  alliance  SCIILOZER,  ArorsT  Lrpuio  von.  a  G.  r- 

with  France  airainst  Kn-i'iia.     When  war  was  m.in  historian,  born  at  Jajrstadt,  in  U*<henl>>K  • 

declared  a^Minst  Nai»olei>n  in  1^13,  he  took  an  Kirchberg  (now  in  Wfirteuiber;;).  July  .V  17-  7. 

active  part  in  the  campaign,   but,  leading  at  died  Sept.  9,  1809.     He  studied  aT  Wiftenbr.v 

Wachau  a  body  of  Russian  liragooas  to  the  at-  and  GOttingen,  taught  for  a  tinie  in  a  Swcdiaii 
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]r,  and  in  1761  became  literary  assistant  to  SOHNETZ,  Jean  Yiotor,  a  French  painter, 

jr,  the  historiographer  of  the  emperor  of  bom  at  Versailles,  April  14,  1787.    He  was  a 

la,  and  a  tator  inhis  family.  In  the  follow-  pupil  successivelj  of  David,  Gros,  and  Gerard, 

ear  he  became  teacher  in  a  poblic  academy,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  of 

n  1704  was  offered  a  professorship  at  Got-  1819  for  his  pictures  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan*' 

D ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Mdllcr,  and  ^^  Jeremiah  weeping  over  the  Ruins  of  Je- 

whom  he  had  quarrelled,  an  order  was  pro-  rusalem."    He  then  visited  Italy,  and  painted 

L  from  the  czar  forbidding  him  to  leave  several  striking  Italian  scenes,  as  '^  A  Brigand's 

jountry.    In  1765,  however,  he  obtained  Wife  fleeing  into  the  Campagna  of  Rome," 

hair  of  Russian  history  in  the  academy  of  "The  Pilgrims  Asleep,"  and  '*  The  Vow  to  the 

Petersburg,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  pro-  Madonna."    His  "  Gipsy  foretelling  the  Future 

rship  of  political  science  at  Gottingen,  of  Sixtus  V."  had  already  given  him  a  high 

h  he  held  for  about  40  years.    He  was  en-  reputation.    Among  his  large  historical  paint- 

k1  by  the  czar  Alexander  in  1804,  and  re-  ings  are  "  The  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 

d  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of  justice,  do  Bourbon"  (1835),  "  The  Constable  de  Mont- 

^rincipal  works  are  the  Allgemeine  nor-  morency  mortidly  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  St. 

f  Ge^chichU  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1772),  and  his  Denis"  (1886),  "The  Procession  of  the  Crusaders 

lan  critical  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  the  around  Jerusalem,"  "The  Great  Cond6  at  Uie 

\sn  monk  Nestor  (5  vols.,  Gottingen,  1 802-  Battle  of  Senef,"  and  "  The  Combat  of  the  29th 

Valuable  contributions  to  the  political  July  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville."    He  succeeded 

py  of  his  time  are  contained  in  his  Bri^f-  G^Tard  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  1887, 

^l  (10  vols.,  Gottingen,   1776-'82),  and  from  1840  to  1847  was  director  of  the  French 

*4amigfn  (18  vols.,  Gottingen,  1782-"'98).  school  of  painting  at  Rome,  and  after  a  resi- 

3  daughter  Dorothea  (born  1770,  died  deuce  of  5  years  at  home  resumed  the  same 

u  distinguished  herself  by  rare  scholarship,  position  in  Rome,  where  he  still  resides.    In 

received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  1855  he  sent  to  the  universal  exhibition  at  Paris 

frsity  of  Gottingen.    Her  brother  Chbis-  a  largo  picture  of  "  Christ  calling  Little  Chil- 

(died  1831)  wrote  a  life  of  his  father  (2  dren,"  for  which  ho  obtained  a  gold  medal  of 

Leipsic,  1828).  the  first  class. 

HMALKALDEN.  See  Smalcald.  SCHNORR  VON  CAROLSFELD,  Juurs,  a 
UMELLER,  JoHANN  Ajn)REA8,  a  German  German  painter,  born  in  Leipsic,  March  26, 
logist,  bom  in  Tirschenreuth,  Upper  Fran-  1794.  Ho  received  his  art  education  in  Rome 
,  Aug.  6,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  27,  under  the  influence  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
In  1804  he  was  travelling  in  Switzer-  beck,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of 
when  he  was  induced  to  join  a  Swiss  historical  painting  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
lent  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  continued  in  Munich,  where  he  also  executed  an  impor- 
ilitary  service  in  various  parts  of  Europe  tant  series  of  encaustic  paintings  illustrating  the 
1815.  In  1827  he  became  professor  in  history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
chool  of  cadets  at  Munich,  and  in  1828  and  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg,  for  the  royal  palace, 
ordinary  professor  of  the  ancient  German  Five  apartments  in  the  same  building  were  sub- 
ago  and  literature  in  the  university  of  sequently  decorated  by  him  with  frescoes  and 
city.  His  most  important  works  are:  paintings  of  scones  from  the  Kihelungenlied, 
Mundarten  Bniern»  (Munich,  1821),  and  In  1846  ho  was  appointed  director  of  the  picture 
'^hfs  Wortcrhuch  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  gallery  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine 
igen,  1827-'36).  His  CimbrUches  Wortcr-  arts  in  Dresden.  His  works  are  in  the  style  of 
was  edited  after  his  death  by  Bergmann  the  new  German  school,  of  which  ho  is  one  of 
ina,  1855).  tho  most  energetic  and  mannered  followers.  A 
HNEIDER,  JooANN  Gottlob,  a  German  series  of  woodcuts  from  his  designs  illustrating 
logist  and  naturalist,  born  near  "Wurzen,  biblical  history  have  been  published  at  Leipsic 
ly,  in  1750,  died  in  Breslau,  Jan.  12,  1822.  and  reprinted  in  London  (2  vols.  4to.,  1852). 
ludied  at  Leipsic,  and  after  several  years  SCIICELCHER,  Victor,  a  French  writer  and 
eat  poverty  was  employed  by  Brunck  at  politician,  bom  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804.  He 
x>nrg  in  1774  to  assist  him  in  his  edition  became  connected  as  art  critic  with  some  Pa- 
3  Greek  poets.  He  became  in  1776  pro-  risian  journals,  assisted  with  his  pen  and  his 
of  philology  and  eloquence  in  tho  uni-  purse  some  of  tho  newspapers  most  determined 
y  of  Frankfort-on-tho-Oder,  removing  to  in  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Louis 
lu  when  that  institution  was  transferred  Philippe,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
;r  in  ISll.  From  1816  until  his  death  negro  emancipation,  in  relation  to  which  he 
t3  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  Among  published  in  1833  De  Vesclatage  des  noirs  et  de 
hilolo^cal  and  critical  works  are  anno-  la  legislation  eoloniale,  embodying  the  results 
editions  of  Anacreon,  Pindar,  Plutarch,  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  in  Mexico, 
>tle's    *' Natural    History,"    the    Orphic  Cuba,  and  the  United  States.    In  1840  appeared 
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an  a  number  of  works  on  natural  history,    dies,  publishing  after  his  return  Les  coloniei 
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Franfniite»  (1842),  and  Les  Mlonies  etranghes  SCHOMBEBG,  Friedricr  Hekmastx,  conn;, 

et  Haiti  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848).     After  a  toar  a  Gertnan  soldier,  bom  in  Heidelberg  in  Ihx. 

through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  he  pre-  1615,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ire^ 

sented  a  view  of  oriental  servitude  in  his  ^ypts  land,  July  1,  1690.    He  was  the  son  of  Count 

en  1845  (1846).     In  1847  ho  published  Vhti-  Bcliomber^r,  a  high  otHeer  in  the  hou^biki 

toire  de  Vc^iclatage  pendant  les  deux  d^irniirei  of  the  elector  ]>a]atine,  by  an  English  Udj. 

anneei  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847).     He  visited  the  Ann,   of  the  Dudley  family,  and  lost  U>th 

banks  of  tlie  Senegal,  the  revolution  of  1848  his   parents  when    only  a    few  months  old 

occurring  during  Iiis  absence,  and  was  appoint-  Being  a  Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  \ti> 

ed  on  his  return  under  secretary  of  the  navj  perialists  during  the  UO  years'  war,  altematilj 

department.     Ho  immediately  caused  a  com-  m  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  French  armies.  aD-l 

mittee  to  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  his  jiroperty  was  contiscatcd  by  the  enii»cnr. 

abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  and  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  he  was  ij- 

the  emancipation  act  of  April  27,  1848,  was  the  pointed  chamberlain  to  tlic  young  Williimi  II.  <f 

result.      Elected  to  the  legislature  by  both  Orange.    In  1050  ho  removed  to  France.  acJ 

Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  he  sat  for  the  for-  served  with  distinction  under  Turenne,  rectir- 

mer  island,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  ing  tlie  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant -general,  nntil 

"  mountain,-'  and  on  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  tlie  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  1600  he  entcrwl 

1851,  appeared  in  his  scarf  of  office  among  the  the    Portuguese    ser\ice,   won    the    victorws 

insurgents  in  the  fiiubourg  St.  Antoine.    Exiled  of  Estremos,  Jnne  8,  1663,  and  Villaviiiuia. 

from  France,  ho  went  to  England,  where  he  June  17,  1665,  compelling  Spain  to  rt^o^miie 

Sublished  Le  coup  d^etat  du  2  Decemhre  ^Lon-  the  house  of  Bragon^a,  and  at  the  c<mrlcii"Q 

on,  1852) ;  an  elaborate  "  Life  of  Handel,"  in  of  peace  in  1668  returned  to  France  and  becisii- 

English  (1857);  and  latterly  an  English  pam-  naturalized  there.    Being  placed  in  comni&zHl 

phlet  on  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  of  the  French  army  on  the  S[»anb(h  froutiiT.U 

SCHOFFEK,  Peter,  one  of  the  inventors  of  took  Figueras  and  several  otlier  stronghuI<i»  x:. 

printing,  horn  in  Gcrnsheim  near  Darmstadt  Catalonia,  and  in  1675  was  promoted  to  the  nnk 

about  1430,  died  in  the  spring  of  1502.    Early  of  marshal.     During  the  following  yean  L« 

in  life  ho  followed  the  profession  of  a  copyist  at  commanded  in  Flanders,  and  forced  the  enemj 

Paris,  but  about  1450  removed  to  Mentz,  where  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Maestricht  (1676)  v.A 

ho  became  an  assistant  in  the  printing  estal)-  Charleroi  (1677).     On  the  revocation  of  tic 

lishment  of  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  and  after  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  ho  went  to  Purtugal.  and 

dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  these  negotiated  the  marriage  between  Pedro  11.  anJ 

two  became  a  partner  of  the  former,  and  sub-  Maria  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  elector  |ialatine 

sequently  married  his  grand<laughter  Christine.  Fre<leric  William.     He  afterward  repairtd  to 

The  first  work  on  which  his  name  appears  is  Berlin,  and  in  1687 was  ap]H)inte<l  to  the  thi-.f 

the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  with  large  cut  command  of  the  army  of  Brandenburg  and  Tb« 

typo  in  Aug.  1457.     Afterward,  in  conjunction  governorship  of  the  provnice  of  Prussia.    In 

with  Faust,  he  published  several  works;  and  168H  William  HI.  of  Orange,  when  about  to  till 

after  the  «leath  of  the  latter,  SchOtfer  continued  for  England,  appointed  him  his  sccund  in  ci-ci- 

the  business  for  about  85  years.      He  left  as  mand,  '' as  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  ar: 

his  successor  his  son  Johann  Schott'er,  whoso  of  war.''    He  entered  London  ri<] in g  by  the  Mde 

name  is  appended  to  the  MercuriuA  TrintnojU-  of  the  prince,  and  dividing  with  him  the  g&AM-i 

ttis  of  1503,  and  many  works  after  that  date,  the  multhude,  introduced  the  most  rigi^rou;*  di- 

SrhotVer   was    the    inventor   of   punches,    by  cipline  among  the  troops,  and  in  16*"^  reoeiu'd 

which  sliurpntss  a!id  tiuish  were  given  to  the  from  the  house  of  commons  a  vote  of  thaiikf 

type.  for  his  services,  and  was  created  duko  vi  Uic- 

SCIIOHARIE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained  ster.     A  grant  of  £l(K).Ooo  was  ul*o  awaniid 

by  Scli<»]iario  and  Catskill  creeks;   area,  675  him  by  parliament.     In  1689  ho  was  sent  to 

sq.  m. ;  po[>.  in  1860,34,469.     A  branch  of  the  Ireland,  but,  owing  to  the  dis^)rgani7od  sUite 

Catskill  moiint^iins  <»ccupies  the  S.  part,  and  a  of  the  anny,  made  little  headway  agiun«t  :be 

ridge  c.illed  the  llellebark  moimtains  extends  party  of  King  James.     In  June.  101*0.  ho  wa» 

alon-j  the  E.  bonK'r.     Inm  ore,  limestone,  and  joined  by  William  with  large  rernforcemrats 

sandstone   are  found,  and   there  are  sulphur  and  both  nmrched  toward  tlie  Boy  no  to  niiv; 

springs  in  the  X.  W.     The  productions  in  1855  the  enemy.     In  the  battle  which  took  placi*  i»n 

were  41.71H  bu-hels  of  wheat,  400,063  of  oats,  the  bank  of  that  river  Sc^homborg  f«ll  ^hile 

«7,592  .»f  rye.  16Mri3  of  Indian  corn.  160.078  leading  a  charge. 

of  buckwheat.  44.136  of  l)aricy,  10O.432  of  po-  S('IU)MBEK(J,  Hentii,  comte  de.  a  French 

tiitoes,  .'{3,4*<2  of  peas  222,182  of  apples,  48,774  soldier  and  stato^iman,  bom  in  Parw  in  15>3L 

tons  of  hay,  440,754  lbs.  of  hops.  l,s:;2.257of  died  in   1632.     Having  attiuned  the  rank  i>f 

butter,  ainl  lo«,416  of  \v(m»1.     The  county  had  lieutenant-genend  by  active  service  in  the  anny. 

85  c!iurc!ie«».  104  scIuhjIs,  3  newspaper  otfices,  he  became  in  1607  councillor  of  state,  in  \^'^ 

4  furnaces,  27  grist  mills,  and  lis  saw  mills,  governor  of  Limousin,  in  1615  ambasi«sidiir  to 

Capital,  S.hoharie.  England,  and  in  1616colonol-gent'r.il  of  all  the 

bClIt^LASTlCISM.    See    Nomixausm,  and  German  troops  in  the  service  of  Frnm*o.  In  1619 

PuiLosopuY,  vol.  xiii.  p.  265.  ho  was  named  sujierintendent  uf  tiiunce  aod 
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avad  master  of  artfllerT,  assisted  in  reducinff  British  association  a  plan  of  redneinj;  nnwrit- 

\ht  Protestant  strongholds  in  Languedoc  ana  ten  languages  to  an  alphabet  in  Roman  char- 

Gnienne.  and  in  1621  became  prime  minister,  acters;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 

bat  was  displaced  by  Richelieu  in  1624.    He  appointed  British  consul  and  cAcrr^^fT^z/Ta/ref  in 

vas  rau«d  the  next  jear  to  the  rank  of  marshal  the  Dominican  republic,  with  which  he  con- 

cf  France,  expelled  the  English  from  the  isl-  eluded  in  1849  an  advantageous  conmiercial 

lisd  of  Re  in  1627,  and  distinguished  himself  treaty.  The  geographical  society  received  from 

dnriLg  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle ;  took  Pignerol  him  a  number  of  interesting  re]>orts  on  the  ial- 

b  16^.  and  forced  the  duke  of  8avoy  to  raise  and  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  lb53  on  the  pen- 

tbe  siege  of  Casale :  in  1632  conmianded  the  insula  of  Samana.    He  has  been  made  Ph.D. 

insy  «ent  by  Richelieu  agiunst  the  insurgents  by  the  university  of  EOnigsberg,  a  knight  of 

is  Langnedoc  on  Sept.  1  defeated  and  took  the  red  eagle  by  the  king  of  Pru:s&ia.  a  knight 

{•risocer  the  duke  of  Montmorency  at  Castel-  of  the  order  of  merit  by  the  king  of  Saxony, 

nisdary.  and  as  a  reward  was  made  govern-  and  a  chevalier  of  the  French  legion  of  honor, 

cc  of  Lai^nedoc.    He  published  a  Belatian  de  Since  1857  he  has  resided  at  Bangkok  as  British 

M  cvrrre  d'ltalie  (Paris.  1630),  giving  an  ao-  consul  for  Slam. — Orro,  brother  of  the  preced- 

cccnt  of  his  la.>t  campaign  in  that  country. —  ing,  bom  at  Voigtstudt,  in  Thuringia,  Aug. 

fli«  son  CwAirrrA.  bom  in  1601,  died  in  1656,  18,  1810,  died  at  Buchsfelde.  in  South  Aua- 

ftrved  under  him  in  Italy  and  Languedoc,  sue-  tralia.  Aug.  16,  1857.    He  studied  at  the  uni- 

fieeded  him  as  governor  of  the  latter  province,  versity  of  Halle,  took  an  active  part  in  the 

ddeated  the  Spaniards  at  Leucatc  in  1636,  re-  BunchentchajU  and  on  that  account  was  im- 

ceived  the  rank  of  marshal,  took  Perpignan  in  prisoned  for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of 

1642.  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  Jlagdeburg.      He  published  German  transla- 

ile  army  which  invaded  Catalonia  in  1648.    He  tions  of  several  works  of  his  brother,  and  in 

h^^Tiired  the  title  of  duke  by  his  marriage  with  1846  commenced  with  Froriep  the  publication 

iL£c  duchess  of  Halluyn.  of  a  geographical  journal  entitled  Iort$ehrUte 

SCHOMBURGK.  Sib  Robebt  Hekmax,  an  dcr  GecgraphU  und  KatuntiMen»ehaji,    Dur- 

Earlish  traveller,  bom  in  Freiburg,  on  the  Uu-  ing  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  he 

rr=t,  June  5, 1S04.  He  came  in  his  youth  to  the  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  efficient  or- 

r&ited  Stat<s.  and  was  for  some  time  partner  ganization  of  mechanics*  associations;  but  after 

iL  a  tobacco  manufactory  in  Virginia.    In  1830  the  success  of  the  counter  revolution  in  1849  he 

i«  went  almoi^  penniless  to  tlie  West  Indies,  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  spent  the  re- 

od  while  staying  on  the  little  island  of  Ane-  mainder  of  his  life  as  a  fanner,  serving  also  a 

rada.  one  of  the  Virgin  group,  was  encouraged  colony  of  German  emigrants  as  pastor  and  jns- 

:  y  the  English  governor  to  explore  the  island,  tico  of  the  peace. — A  third  brother,  MoBnz 

Be  obtained  much  valuable  infurmation  on  tlie  Richabd,  accompanied  his  brother  Sir  Robert 

iangerous  coasts,  and  laid  an  essay  on  the  sub-  in  1840  to  Guiana,  at  the  expense  of  the  king 

)c«:  ^^efore  the  English  geographical  society,  of  Prussia,  and  with  his  brother  Otto  took  part 

which  procured  him  some  influential  patrons,  in  the  publication  of  the  German  account  of 

In  1>34  the  geographical  society  and  some  bot-  this  journey.    In  1S49  he  embarked  for  Aus- 

lEJsr^  frxmished  him  the  means  of  undertakinir  tralia,  whither  he  was  afterward  followed  by  a 

I  seieatiric  expedition  to  British  Guiana,  where  fourth  brother,  Julius. 

Le  *f*ent  4  years,  making  important  discoveries  SC'IIOXBEiy.  Cheistiax  Fbiedbich,  a  Ger- 
iis  iLe  interior  of  the  couutrj-.  He  published  the  man  chemist,  born  in  WOrtemberp,  OcL  18, 
renlrs  of  his  in  vesti  rations  in  his  ••Description  17i»9.  In  lS24-'5  he  taught  chemistry  and 
cf  Britiih  Guiana.  Ge«>graphicaland  StatisticfJ''  physics  at  Reilhau  near  Rudolstadi.  To  com- 
'Lc'tcon.  lb4<M.  "Views  in  the  Interior  of  Gui-  plete  his  si'ientific  education  he  visited  Eng- 
Lna"  I  ISi'-'K  and  refK)rts  to  the  geographical  land  (1826)  and  Paris,  and  in  1828  was  called 
wc^ety.  which  were  translated  into  German  to  the  university  of  Basel.  His  first  experi- 
by  hi*  brother  Otto  iReisai  in  Guiana  uiul  ments  on  the  passivity  of  irrtn  led  to  a  series 
!»%  Orinoc<\  Leipsio.  1841).  Every  branch  of  of  voltaic  and  electro-chemical  investigations, 
canxral  science  has  l»een  greatly  enriched  by  In  1S39  he  discovered  ozone,  and  in  1845  in- 
Liese  volumes,  and  one  new  plant,  first  de-  vented  gun  cotton.  He  has  of  late  years  de- 
scribed by  Schomburgk,  has  been  called  in  his  voted  himself  to  experiments  with  oxygen.  Of 
honor  SeKomburglla  orehiJa,  The  great  Vic-  his  works,  which  have  usually  aprK»are<l  first  in 
Uria  Ti^ifi  lily  was  discovered  by  him  on  this  periodicals,  the  most  noteworthy  are:  Lqb  Hr- 
jr-cmey.  In  1S40  the  British  government  \alten  diB  Eitcns  turn  Saver$toff(fi9^\.\^7)\ 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  Bcitrage  eur  phytiiali^chen  Chanie  (1844); 
Farvey  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana  Vfher  die  Erzeugung  de$  Ozon$  (1844):  and 
tad  BraziL  and  to  make  further  geographical  Fthcr  die  hng»ame  vndrasche  Vfrhrfnnf-ngdtr 
ssd  ethnological  investigations.  The  enter-  KOrjffrin  atmf'^phdrittcher  L^'ft  {l^ATt). 
prise  was  commenced  in  1841.  and  terminated  SCHOyBRUXX.  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
in  1^44.  He  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  tria,  about  2  ra.  S.  W.  from  Vienna,  on  a  small 
rfee;ve<l  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  aflluent  of  the  Danube.  It  b  the  site  of  the 
Kfvenuneat.  In  1847  he  publi^hed  a  "His-  emperor's  summer  palace,  a  larpo  building, 
torr  of  Barbados ;"  in  1848  he  ])roposed  to  the  surroimded  by  a  beautiful  park  containing  bo- 
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tanical  and  zoological  gardens.     It  was  oc«a-  school  brothers  have  been  orffanized  br  the  mt«- 

pied    by  Napoleon  in  1805  and   1809.    The  sionarics. — ^The  nnmbcr  of  female  asaocutiuai 

peace  of  Presburg  was  ratified  here  in  the  for-  which  have  been  established  solelj  or  cbiedf 

mer  year,  and  tlio  peace  of  Vienna  concluded  for  tlio  purpose  of  conducting  schools  is  much 

here  in  the  latter.    Napoleon's  son,  the  duke  larger  than  that  of  the  male  congregatiija^ 

of  Rcichstadt,  died  here  in  Julv,  1832.  France  alone  in  1843  had  85  ditfervnt  couj^resi- 

8CH00L  BROTHERS  and  SCHOOL  SIS-  tions,  having  charge  of  8,300  schooU.    The  f.J- 

TERS,  the  collective  name  of  the  numerous  lowing  are  among  those  having  the  largeirt 

religous  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  number  of  members :  1.  The  **  Congregation  •  if 

church,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  instruo-  Nevers,"  confined  to  France,  and  comprisin,?  in 

tion  of  youtli.     The  most  important  of  them  1860  about  2,000  sisters  in  245  establishmentu 

are  the  **  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  2.   The  "  Congregation  of  Nancy,"  which  ia 

founded  in  1679  by  La  Salle.    (See  Brethren'  1856  had  1,150  members  in  442  establishmt-nu, 

OF  THE  Christian  Schools.)  Among  the  other  of  which  12  were  in  Belgium,  29  in  Al^ria, 

male  congregations  of  this  class  the  following  a  few  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  France. 

deserve  to  be  noticed:  1.  The  "Congregation  3.  The  "Congregation  of  Poor  School  Si«t<r» 

of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1820,  in  of  Bavaria,''  founded  in  1834  by  Sebastian  Job 

Brittany,  by  the  abb6  Jean  de  Lamennais,  a  andMichaelWittmann,  with  109  establi&hm«D!s 

brother  of  the  celebrated  author,  principally  in  Germany  and  18  in  America.    4.  The  **  CW 

for  taking  charge  of  the  primary  schools  in  such  gregation  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte/'  in  \ht 

localities  as  wore  unable  to  support  two  breth-  diocese  of  Coutances,  with  83  establishmecti 

ren  at  a  time,  and  for  this  reason  were  debarred  and  400  members.    5.  The  "  Congregation  cf 

from  the  services  of  the  brethren  of  the  Chris-  Nantes,"  with  G3  establishments  and  460  mvta- 

tian  schools  of  La  Salle.    They  had  in  1860  up-  hers.     6.   The  "Congregation  of  Menzinse:*" 

ward  of  100  establishments  with  more  than  600  (in  Switzerland),  with  36  houses  and  >^'^  sUtc.-'.. 

members,  mostly  in  France.    2.  The  "  Brothers  7.  ''  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart "  (in  3  ci>i:  jre- 

of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1821  by  gations,  the  oldest  of  which  was  fouiidr*!  ii 

the  abbe  Coindrin  at  Puy  in  France,  had  in  1860  1800  by  Mile.   Barat),   with   more  than  i'.V) 

about  300  members  in  50  establishment?,  of  establishments,  of  which  19  are  in  North  Amt-r- 

which  3  (Mobile,  Dubumie,  and  Shieldsborough,  ica.    8.  **  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph'*  (in  several  (xm- 

Miss.)  are  in  the  United  States,  and  lUl  the  others  gregations),  with  about  600  establishment*  a&d 

in  France.    3.   Tlie  *'  Christian  Brothers  of  the  more  than  5,000  members.   In  the  United  Sraic* 

Society  of  Mary"  (Frcrcs  ]IIari9tes\  founded  in  there  are  about  30  dillercnt  association^  •■!* 

1816,  by  the  abbe  Chani-itnade  and  some  otiier  women  conducting   schools,  some  of   whi'*h 

priests,  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  had  in  1858  originated  here;  as  the  *•  Sisters  of  Lon-tt't," 

1,665  members  and  330  houses,  of  which  3  were  founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  C.  Xe- 

in  the  United  States  (Cincinnati,  San  Antonio,  rinckx,  who  have  also  houses  in  the  diocc^';! 

and  Pittsburg),  1  in  Scotland,  1  in  Austria,  1  in  of  St.  Louis,  Little   Rock,  Kans;is,  and  New 

New  Caledonia,  and  the  others  in  France.    4.  Mexico ;  the  *'  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazarelh." 

The  **  Christian  Brothers,"  founded  by  the  Rev.  founded  in  1812  by  the  coadjutor  bishop  i.f 

E.  Rice,  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  have  a  superior-  Bardj>town,  who  conduct  schools  in  the  di«K\'T^'* 

general  at  Dublin,  and  in  1800  had  51  estab-  of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Nashville,  ^'o. 

lishments  in  Ireland,  9  in  England,  and  several        SCHOOLCRAFT,  a  co.  in  the  upper  jK-nia- 

more  in  the  British  possessions  in  India  and  sula  of  Michigan,  bonlering  on  I^ike  Supi-ri'.-r. 

Australia.     They  conduct  in  all  1>^0  schools,  and  drained  by  the  Whitctish   and   Manistee 

in  which  over  21,000  children  and  adults  re-  rivers;  area,  2,000  hj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860.  7*. 

ceive  a  reliirious  and  secular  education.     5.  Two  The  surface  is  hilly  and  covcre<l   with  din*e 

congregati«)nsof '*  Brotliers  of  St.  Joseph,"  the  forests.     The  **  Pictured  Rocks,"  a  i^riK-ndic- 

one  founded  in  1816  in  Belgium  and  still  con-  nlar  wall  of  200  to  3<m)  feet  in  height,  curiv»n»'!y 

fined  to  that  country,  tlie  other  founded  in  1821  stratitied.  and  extending  immy  miles  alon^  'JLt 

by  the  abbe   l)uarari6,  and   later  united  with  S.  shore  of  f-ake  Superior,  are  in  this  count  v. 

the  »•  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  which        SCHOOLCRAIT,  Henky  Rowe,  LLD.'aa 

has  a  number  of  institutions  in   Franco  and  American  author,  born  in  Watorvliot  (now  li- 3- 

several  in  the  United  States  (in  the  dioceses  of  derhmd),  Albany  co.,  X.  Y.,  March  2S,  ITi**^. 

Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne). — Beside  the  congre-  His  lirst  American  ancestor  settled  in  Albiir.y 

gations  here  enumerated  there  are  several  minor  co.   in  the   reign  of  Georpe  II.,  and  tan«:bt 

ones,  which  occupy  them**elvcs  solely  or  mo'^tly  school,  whence  his  name  of  C.*dcraft  was  [nipu- 

willi  the  instruction  of  youth.     In  France  alono  larly  changed  to  Schoolcraft.   He  entered  Uni'»Q 

thoro  were  in  1S4U  2">  congregations,  which  to-  college  in  his  15th  year,  studied  chemistry  alJ 

get  her  had  cliarge  of  7,5i»0   schools.     In  the  mineralogy  under  Prof.  F.  Hall  of  MiddlvVarr 

Uniteil  Stat  OS  there  werv  in  18<K),  beside  the  con-  college,  Vt.,  and  taught  hiiiixdf  Hebrew.  <rLr- 

gregations  alrca<ly  meii^ione(L  the  **  Xaverian  man.  French,  geology,  Ac.     His  father  Wvoz 

Brothers "  in  Louisville  f^uice  1854.  and  "Broth-  the  superintendent  ai  a  ghis*  hou<^.  he  studied 

ers  of  the   Holy  Family"  Vi  the  diocese  of  St  the  art  of  plass  making,  and  in  1810  ctimmfnLtfd 

Paul,  Minn.    In  .•4everalnoiTlrChri>tian  countries,  at  Utica  the  publication  of  a  work  on  *•  Vi:."w- 

as  Syria,  China,  d:c.,  congregations  of  native  ology,^^  which  was  not  completed.    In  1S17-'1S 

\ 
\ 
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a  jonrney  to  the  West,  and  after  his  legislature  in  1845,  he  made  a  census  and  cel- 
led Washington  with  a  very  complete  lected  statistics  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
leal  and  geological  collection,  and  York,  publishing  the  results  in  *^  Notes  on  the 
••  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mis-  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  American  History, 
.  (8vo^  New  York,  1819),  and  a  nar-  Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology"  (8vo.,  Al- 
;e  enlarged  under  the  title  of  "  Scenes  bany,  1848).  On  March  8,  1847,  congress,  in 
iturcs  in  tiie  Semi-Alpine  Region  of  consequence  of  his  efforts,  passed  a  resolution 
:  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkan-  under  which,  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
Philadelpliia,  1853).  In  1820  he  was  war,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
goologist  to  an  exploring  exx>edition  tion  of  an  extensive  work  on  the  Indians,  en- 
i.  Cass  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  titled  ^^  Uistorical  and  Statistical  Information 
d  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  which  he  respecting  tlie  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
a  narrative  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  latter  pects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States," 
ur  appointed  secretary  to  a  commis-  of  which  6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared,  wiUi  886 
oat  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  he  plates  by  Capt.  (now  M^jor)  Eastman  and  oth- 
tlirough  Illinois  and  along  the  Wa-  ers  (Philadelphia,  1851- 7).  This  work,  though 
Miami  rivers,  and  embodied  the  re-  comprising  several  contributions  f^om  govern* 
Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  ment  officers  and  others,  is  mostly  from  the  pen 
>ippi  Valley,''  &c.  (8vo.,  New  York,  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself.  Beside  the  publi- 
eceiving  in  1822  the  appointment  of  catiops  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
ent  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  he  estab-  '*  Algic  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  re- 
osclf  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  near  Lake  spectingtheMental  Characteristics  of  the  North 
and  afterward  at  Michilimackinac  on  American  Indians''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
ron,  married  in  1823  Miss  Johnston,  1839);  "Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the  Creek  War;" 
lie  jrninddaughter  of  an  Indian  chief,  **  Oneota,  or  the  Red  Race  of  America"  (8vo., 
:en  educated  in  Europe,  and  has  since  New  York,  1844;  republished  with  the  title  of 
is  attention  chietly  to  Indian  ethnol-  "  The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  or  Characteris- 
istory.  In  1847  he  was  married  again  tics  of  the  Red  Race,"  1848);  **  Personal  Me- 
iry  Howard  of  South  Carolina.  From  moirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the 
^32  ho  was  a  member  of  the  territo-  Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers" 
It  lire  of  Michigan,  in  the  former  year  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1853);  and  "The  Myth  of 
ho  Michigan  historical  society,  and  Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Legends,  Mythologio 
le  Algic  society  at  Detroit,  two  of  his  and  Allegoric  of  the  North  American  Indians," 
efore  which,  on  the  grammatical  con-  a  revised  edition  of  the  ^^Algic  Researches" 
of  the  Indian  languages,  were  trans-  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1866).  His  two  works  on 
Duponceau  and  presented  to  the  the  upper  Mississippi  have  been  combined  under 
istitute,  which  awarded  him  a  gold  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Ex- 
During  this  time  he  also  published  pedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River 
oems,  lectures,  and  reports  on  his  in  1820,  resumed  and  completed  by  the  Dis- 
topics,  including  ''The  Rise  of  the  covery  of  its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1882" 
I  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1854).  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
Geehale,  an  Indian  I^ament,"  **  In-  has  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  1847. 
dies,"  *-The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Por-  SCHOOLEYS  MOUNTAIN,  a  village  and 
>f  Indian  Character,"  and  *'  Iosco,  or  watering  place  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  46  m.  N. 
L»f  Norma,"  beside  a  grammar  of  the  from  Trenton.  The  mountain  has  an  elevation 
1  language.  At  the  head  of  a  sec-  of  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
mment  expedition  in  1882,  he  was  near  its  summit  is  a  spring  discharging  25  gal- 

0  tli>cover  the  source  of  the  Missis-  Ions  of  water  an  hour.    It  contains  carbonated 
pnbli.shed  a  '*  Narrative  of  an  Expe-  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.   There 

Itiu^ca  Lake,  the  actual  Source  of  the  are  several  hotels. 

i  River"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1834).    In        SCHOOLS.    See  College,  Common  Scnoota, 

nir  commissioned  to  treat  witli  the  Education,    Industrial    Schools,    Miutabt 

the  upper  lakes,  he  procured  from  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  University. 
ce-sion  of  Ifi.OOO.OOO  acres  of  land  to        SCHOOLS,    Reformatory.      The    Sunday 

d  States.    He  was  then  appointed  act-  schools  founded  by  Raikes  in  Gloucester  and 

ntendcnt  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in  1839  elsewhere  in  England,  about  the  year  1781, 

ursing  agent,  for  the  northern  depart-  were  primarily  intended  for  vagrant  and  vicious 

1  1841  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  children  only,  and  were  the  first  distinctly  re- 
.»I>osals  for  an  '*  Indian  Cyclopredia,"  formatory  si'hools  in  Europe.  The  London 
IS  abandoned  for  want  of  encourage-  "  philanthropic  society  for  the  prevention  of 
I  1842  he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
wle  a  tour  in  western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  the  industrial  education  of  the  destitute  off- 
da,  commuuicating  his  archaeological  spring  of  convicted  felons,"  was  founded  by  Ar- 
ions  there  to  the  royal  antiquarian  thur  Young  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1806. 
Denmark,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  Its  original  plan  contemplated  the  grouping  of 

Under  appointment  from  the  state  the  children  in  families,  under  sxutable  instrao- 
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tors,  each  family  having  a  different  trade,  and  tory  organiration  are  bronght  into  pbj  far 
the  head  of  each  house  and  his  wife  to  stand  in  their  reformation.    A  conaiderable  nnmbier  of 
lo€0  parentum  to  the  children.    This  plan  was  institutions  similarly  organized  arc  in  exi^teiM 
abandoned  for  the  nnkc  of  neater  economy  a  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  contimrut  of 
few  years  later,  and  the  children  were  congro-  Europe,  but  no  other  has  been  so  suocetKEfbl  m 
gated  in  one  large  building,  in  which  the  ditler-  Mottrai.    In  1846  the  refuge  of  the  l^ndoi 
ent  trades  were  carried  on,  and  the  boys  event-  jihilanthropic  society  was  entirely  reorganize! 
nolly  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  trade  they  under  the  Kev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  a  farm  of 
hod  learned.      For  more  than  80  years  this  140  acres  was  taken  at  Red  Hill,  near  Reijite. 
continiiod  to  bo  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  Surrey.    In  1860  it  had  270  boys,  croujied  ii 
in  the  world.    In  1818  a  *^  society  for  the  pre-  families  of  30.    They  arc  not  sent  as  cooricC^ 
vention  of  pauperism  and  crime'^  was  formed  but  enter  voluntarily,  though  ino^t  of  then 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  late  John  Griscom,  have  been  convicts.    Many  of  them  emijnta 
Isaac  OoUins,  tlie  lato  Joseph  Curtis,  and  James  after  2  or  8  years  to  the  United  States,  Canada 
W.  Gerard  were  among  its  active  members;  or  Australia.    Of  these,  only  about  1 1  pvr  ceaL 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  relapse  into  crime,  while  of  tho!k>  who  fiad 
the  '^  society  for  tlie  reformation  of  juvenile  employment  at  home  23  per  cent,  ore  ro}i<inid 
delinquents'^  was  formed  in  1828,  and  chartered  as  rela])sing. — ^At  Ruy8sele<le,  in  Helium,  ind 
in  1824,  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  of-  the  aiyacent  village  of  Beernem.  are  nfitnaa- 
fenders  openc<l  under  its  charge,  in  Jan.  }825.  tories  of  still  another  class,  the  former  for  t^ip 
A  similar  institution  was  organized  in  Boston  and  the  latter  for  girls,  receiving  vagrants  and 
in  1820,  and  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1828.  morally  endangered  children,  as  well  as  crio- 
There  are  now  18  or  14  of  these  houses  of  ref-  inals.    They  are  not  grouped  in  fanulieft.  boi 
uge,  or,  as  some  of  them  are  called,  state  reform  divided  into  sections  of  100  cacli,  uudvr  a 
schools,  in  the  United  States.    They  are  in-  overseer  and  assistants.    The  arrangement  mi 
tended  mainly  for  children   who  have  been  discipline  are  in  the  main  militar}',  but  gral 
convicted,  or  are  liable  to  conviction,  for  some  pains  are  taken  to  win  the  affe<'t*iona  uf  tlw 
crime,  and  are  for  tlie  most  part  semi-prisons,  pupils.    Trades  are  taught  in  addition  to  tan 
so  far  as  hi<;h  walls,  separate  cell-like  dormi-  labor,  but  only   very  ordinary  ^kiU  in  and 
tories,  task  work,  and  contract  labor  can  make  knowledge  of  them  is  expeetotl  or  respired, 
them  such ;    yet   the  KohOi>l   instruction,  the  The  girls  are  taught  the  ordinary  duties  of  tlw 
moral  culture,  the  system  of  grades  and  pro-  farm,  housekeeping,  and    plain    needlework, 
motion  for  good  conduct,  and  the  subsequent  These  schools  are,  we  believe,  the  only  oMi 
indenturing  of  tito  children  in  respectable  fam-  of  their  kind  in  Europe. — In  the  United  Staui 
ilies  or  on  sliipboard,  exert  a  powerful  intlu-  the  rapid  increase  of  vagrant  and  vicion^lj  ia- 
euce  for  thoir  reformation. — In  Europe,  efforts  clined  children,  mainly  from  immiirratioo  of  a 
were  made  as  early  as  1833  to  render  the  sys-  foreign  paujKjr  class,  induced  the  c-onvirtkA 
teni  less  pri^t)n-like  in  its  character.     The  in-  that  institutions  were  needed  for  the  traiaint 
tluenco  of  the  family  relation  was  substituted  of  a  younger  and  less  criminal  chi^s  than  th^M 
for  that  of  the  warden  or  suj)erintendent ;  the  sent  to  the  houses  of  refu::e.     Tho  n-ml:  w» 
children  were  aggregated  in  groups  of  from  12  tlie  organization  of  the  New  York  juvenile  *?- 
to  60,  i)lacod  un<ler  *•  house  fothers"  and  **el-  luni,  and  a  class  of  kindred  institutiims.  0OIM 
dor  brothers''  carefully  trained  for  tho  work,  of  them  dividing  their  [>upils  irj:o  gronj»4  or 
and  all  the  social  influences  of  a  well  re^mlated  families  of  30,  40,  or  00;    others  ret^aiaf 
family  brought  to  bear  upon  their  mond  na-  them  all  under  one  roof,  but  in  separate cU<«Ma. 
ture.     There  were  no  tasks,  and  no  contracting  The  peculiarities  of  these  asylums  are.  thai  tW 
of  their  lahor;   they  were  taught  no  trades,  children  are  younger  than  in  the  houses  of  k^ 
except  i>rintinu',  engraviug,  bookbinding,  ite. ;  uge,  viz.,  between  7  and  14;  that  they  hiTt 
most  of  them  were  emjjloyed  in  liorticulturo  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  tliou;^  «o!!w 
aud  spade   hu-ihandry;    and  tho  utmost  care  times  arrested  for  |>etty  pilferimr,  but  are  coo- 
was  taken  to  develop  religious  princi[>le.     This  mitted  on  n  magistrate's  warrant,  in  uianv  in- 
system  originated  with  Dr.  John  H.  Wichem,  stances  at  their  own  re<{nest ;  that  the  a*vlum 
whose  R.nihfi  II  m^  at  Horn  near  Hamburg,  is  clothed  by  tho  state  with  the  p'^wer  of  a  f«- 
foiindcd  in  1«:J:),  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great  rent  or  guanlian  over  them;  that  their  U!*» 
n'lmher  of  similar  institutions.     In  1839  MM.  is  not  contracted  for;  that  they  are  carvftllr 
I>emetz  and  HrotigniCres  de  Courteilles  com-  in>*tnicted,  and  usually  at  the  entl  of  6  or  13 
meiiced  at  Mettrai  near  Tours,  in  France,  a  months  returned  to  their  parents  or  guanliaoi 
refi»rniatory  c  »lony  on  still  another  ]»rinciple.  on  their  binding  themselves  to  take  c^)!^!  can 
Their  puiril-*  or  colons  now  number  about  8(.K),  of  them,  or  indentured  to  fanners  or  uihori  r^ 
mo-itly  voiiii:fdeliniiuents,  conditionally  accpiit-  nn)te  from  tho  city  or  state  whori'  they  hav* 
ted  unlcr  the  French  code,  a^  liaving  acte<l  formerly  resided.      Thc-te  insiitutionft  do  Di't 
"  witho!it   di-i^'ernnient,'^    and    committed    to  rely  upon  high  walls  or  guards  to  retain  ihetr 
Mettrai.  usually  for  the  term  of  their  minority,  pupils,  and  tliey  sleep  in  large  common  doraii- 
They  are  grouped  in  comj>anies  of  about  5o,  lories.     In  those  institutions  in  which  tlie  fjm- 
each  ocrupying  a  separate  house,  and  the  fam-  ily  system  is  preferred,  the  tn^neral  KrTaXist' 
ily  principle  and  the  t^prit  du  corps  of  a  mili>  ment  is  similar  to  that  at  llorn  or  Meters 
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wich  Ihb  cf  llie  militarj  element  thjui  were  knqwn  to  be  mmntaining  ^  good  ehano* 

liter.    One  cf  them,  that  et  Lancester,  ter.    The  effect  of  these  instttations  in  dimin- 

M  en  unmense  £uin,  and  is  attempting  ishing  joTenile  crime  has  been  verj  satislao- 

and  fruit  cohnre.    Another,  intended  tory;  thenmnber  of  jmreniledelinqaentannder 

s&i  and  Tidoosly  inclined  girls,  at  Lan-  16  years  of  age  arrested  having  decreased  86 

lfaa&^  unitefl   with  the  nsual  female  percent  in  4  years,  while  the  number  of  older 

lid  duties  the  cakore  of  flowers,  and  a  persons  arrested  had  remained  stationary.    In 

h  moral  and  good  intellectual  training,  the  United  States,  there  were  known  to  be 

ne  of  our  lai^  cities  there  are  also  in-  43  reformatories  in  1860,  and  the  present  num- 

IS  wholly  Tolnntary,  for  the  care  of  ber  does  not  probably  exceed  50.    Their  ca- 

L  who  are  not  yet  addicted  to  vice,  but  pacity  of  accommodation  cannot  greatly  ex- 

to  great  danger,  such  as  homes  for  the  ceed  8,000.    The  percentage  thoroughly  re> 

s:  the  first,  that  in  New  York,  was  formed  cannot   be  definitely  ascertained,  aa 

in  1834.   Houses  of  industry,  missions,  very  many  of  the  chUdren  are  not  heard  firom 

iiklren*s  aid  societies'^  (the  first  organ-  after  disdiarge,  or  at  least  after  the  first  year. 

New  York  in  1853),  were  also  estab-  Taking,  however,  the  results  of  those  institn- 

which  gather  up  children  from   the  tions  which  have  been  most  carefid  in  main- 

and  clothe  and  send  them  to  western  taining  a  correspondence  with  their  children 

In  En^and,  private  reformatories  in  after  their  discharge,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 

mubers  have  sprung  up,  many  of  them  more  than  15  per  cent,  are  known  to  rel^ee 

by  the  government,  subject  to  inspec-  into  crime  and  come  again  under  the  cogni- 

govemment  oflScers,  and  receiving  for  zance  of  the  law ;  and  in  that  class  of  reforma- 

pil  sent  them  by  the  magistrates  5#.  per  tories  where  the  children  are  not  conmiitted 

TLey  are  generaUy  small,  few  having  for  crime,  the  percentage  of  those  who  be- 

or  40  inmates,  and  most  of  them  sub-  come  vicious  after  their  discharge  will  not  ez- 

Ton  the  family  system.    In  this  country  ceed  10  per  cent.    In  the  city  of  New  York 

<«  few  or  none  of  this  kind  except  vol-  the  number  of  petty  thieves  under  10  years 

Nies.  which,  receiving  no  children  on  of  age  had,  in  the  9  years  ending  with  I860, 

Krate's  warrant,  are  not  subject  to  offi-  diminished  80  per  cent.,  and  of  vagrant  chil- 

[lectioo.    In  Prussia  and  WOrtemberg  dren  under  that  age  50  per  cent.    Of  crim- 

ormatories    are    very  numerous,    but  inals  committed  to  the  first  district  city  prison 

nd.  like  the  English  private  reforma-  of  New  York  dty,  in  1850,  there  were  under 

ondocted  on  the  family  plan,  and  sub-  20  years  of  age  5,508,  with  a  total  population 

i  rigid  governmental  inspection.   There  of  515,500 ;   in  1860  there  were  only  3,880, 

Germany  also  a  considerable  number  with  a  population  of  814,287 ;  a  reduction,  if 

ite  institutions  for  vagrant  and  home-  the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  ac- 

dreo,  where  agriculture  or  horticulture  count,  of  nearly  56  per  cent.,  and  an  actual 

ioos  trades  are  taught,  and  where  the  diminution  of  about  30  per  cent. ;  whUe  the 

I,  sometimes  numbering  200  or  300,  number  of  criminals  above  that  age  in  1850 

«  great  family,  under  the  paternal  caro  was  16,284,  and  in  1860  25,072,  or  very  nearly 

oonder.    Such  is  the  school  of  Pastor  the  same  percentage  of  the  population  (3.16) 

Werner  at  Bentlingen,  and  the  refor-  which  existed  in  1850. — ^The  European  refor- 

d^iartment  of  Pastor  Fliedner^s  estab-  matories  have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 

i   at   Kaiserswerth.     In  England   in  with,  which  is  not  felt  here,  that  of  finding 

ere  were  57  licensed  reformatories,  be-  suitable  places  for  the  children.    The  army  re- 

irly  as  many  unlicensed ;  the  licensed  ceives  some,  and  the  navy  in  France  a  consid- 

tories  had  accommodations  for  4,500  erable  number ;  but  the  remainder,  if  sent  back 

,  but  were  not  quite  full.    In  Scotland  among  their  old  associations,  soon  relapse  into 

ere  17,  with  accommodations  for  1,840  vice.   To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  patron- 

,  beside  a  considerable  number  of  ref-  age  societies  have  been  formed  in  France,  com- 

d  numerous  ragged  schools,  all  refor-  posed  of  two  classes,  patrons  and  subscribers; 

in  character,  and  some  of  them  receiv-  the  latter  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses. 

Iren  mainly  on  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  and  the  former  assume  the  supervision  of  one 

Bre  also  many  unlicensed  reformatories  or  more  of  these  children  after  their  discharge 

ostrial  schools  for  vagrant  children,  from  the  reformatory.    These  societies  aid  the 

)!•  number  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  liheres^  as  they  are  called,  to  emigrate  where 

Uwiea  in  Great  Britain  in  Oct.  1859,  was  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  a  patron  in  a  foreign 

they  had  under  their  care  about  11,000  country  becomes  their  friend,  seeks  their  wel- 

.    Ireland  had  only  6  licensed,  but  nu-  fare,  and  corresponds  at  stated  intervals  with 

onlioensed  reformatories.    The  report  the  society  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  con- 

upector  of  British  licensed  reformato-  dition.    If  they  remain  in  France,  wherever 

the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1860,  states  the  they  settle,  they  are  furnished  with  a  letter  to 

of  children  in  the  English  reformatories  a  patron  in  that  place,  who  is  their  friend  and 

K76,  of  whom  2,636  were  boys  and  640  adviser  in  difficulty,  and  watches  oyer  tliem, 

^ot  quite  13  per  cent  of  all  dbchargcd  reporting  their  conduct  and  condition   qiiar- 

a  reconvicted  of  crime,  and  52  per  cent,  terly  to  the  society. — See  "  The  Irish  Quarter- 
▼OL.  xnr.— 27 
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hr  Review,  Qoarterly  Record  of  Reformatorj  which  mamfests  itself  in  phjned  nA 

Schools,  &o."  (Dublin,  1854-^61) ;  ^*  Juvenile  oal  phenomena,  as  well  as  gravitj,  an 

Ddinquents,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,"  thing  outside  of  appearance  and  identic 

by  Mary  Carpenter  (12mo.,  London,  1858) ;  what  we  find  in  ourselves  as  will.  An  ii 

^  Papers  on  Preventive  and  Reformatorj  Insti-  recognition  of  the  identity  of  will  in 

tutions  and  Agencies,"  edited  by  Henry  Bar-  phenomena  separated  bv  individoatioo 

nard  (Hartfon^  1857);    *^  Proceedings  of  the  source  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  lore: 

first  and  Second  Conventions  of  Managers  from  a  non-recognition  of  its  identity 

and  Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  egotism  and  malice.    It  also  results  fri 

Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States"  (2  original  identity  of  will  in  all  its  p\m 

vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1858-'60) ;  "  Reports  that  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  ] 

of  tiie  Inspector-General  of  Reformatories  in  ment  of  the  bad  are  not  reserved  to  i 

Great  Britain,"  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  (Lon-  heaven  and  a  future  hell,  but  are  ever  j 

don,  1857-'61).  The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  was  i 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  nsnally  having  two  ly  at  variance  with  the  philosophical  f 

masts,  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  but  sometimes  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  aa 

carrying  a  square  fore-sail,  square  foretopsail,  contemporaries,  and  their  authors  were 

and  top-gallant  sail.  by  Schopenhauer  with  unbounded  coi 

SCHOPENHAUER,  Abthub,  a  German  nhi-  While  studying  at  Berlin  under  Ficl 

losopher,  born  in  Dantzic,  Feb.  22,  1788,  aied  openly  avowed  his  disgust  with  hia  U 

in  IVankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  21,  1860.    Ho  philosophy,  and  Hegel  was  called  bj 

studied  successively  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  scribbler  of  nonsense.   This  contempt  w 

and  in  1814  spent  the  winter  at  Weimar  with  reciprocated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  1 

Goethe,  who  initiated  him  into  his  own  stud-  versities  Schopenhauer  was  so  effecto^; 

ies  on  colors,  on  which  subject  Schopenhauer  ed  as  hardly  to  become  known  to  the  b 

in  1816  published  an  essay,  Ueber  aehen  und  of  the  students  of  philosophy.   And  yet 

Farhen.     From    1814  to    1819  he  lived   at  in  the  Tag  und  Jahre»h^  of  1819,  ai 

Dresden,  and  brought  his  philosophical  views  Paul  in  his  Kleine  NaehtehuU  tur  dUl 

into  a  system,  an  exhibition  of  which  was  Vorsehul^,  had  spoken  highly  of  his 

given  in  1819  in  his  chief  work.  Die  WeU  and  of  the  value  of  hb  works.    His 

a2f  WilU  und  VovBtellung,    In  1820  he  estab-  Frauenst&dt,  though  not  sharing  all  hi 

lished  himself  as  lecturer  at  the  university  of  and  in  particular  r^ecting  the  idea  1 

Berlin,  but  resigned  after  6  months,  and  re-  present  world  is  radically  evil,  has  bei 

turned  to  private  life.    In  1831  he  settled  at  fatigable  in  urging,  in  a  number  of  the 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  in  the  enjoy-  periodicals  and  in  his  BrUfe  uber  d 

ment  of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  spent  the  penhauer'iehe  Philo9ophie  (Leipsic,  Ifi 

remainder  of  his  life.    On  account  of  his  pessi-  claims  of  Schoi)enhaucr  to  be  rankac 

mist  view  of  the  world,  he  was  called  the  ^'  mis-  the  great  philosophers. — Joiulxn ▲,  a 

anthropic  sago.^'     Beiside  the  works  already  authoress,  mother  of  the  preceding, 

mentioned,  he  published  Ueber  den  Willen  in  Dantzic  in  July,  1770,  died  in  Jena,  A 

der  Natur  (Frankfort,  1886);  Die  Freiheit  dee  1888.     She  was  the  daughter  of  U. 

menachlichen  Willene,  which  received  a  prize  in  and  the  wife  of  a  Dantzic  banker,  tfU 

1839  from  the  Norwegian  academy  of  sciences;  death  (1806)  she  devoted  herself  to 

and   Dot  Fundament  der  Moral  (Frankfort,  pursuits.    She  wrote  several  attractiv 

1841).    The  two  last  mentioned  works  were  but  b  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  non 

published  in  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  in  first  essay  in  this  character  being  wit 

1860,  under  the  title,  Die  beiden  Orundproble-  ume  of  J^otelUn,  fremd  und  eigen 

mederEthik.   His  last  and  most  popular  work,  stadt,  1816).    In  1819  she  published  I 

a  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  appeared  in  novel,  Odbriele^  which  was  followed 

1851  under  the  title,  Parerga  und  Paralipome-  Xante  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1828),  Sid^mia 

na, — According  to  the  philosophical  system  of  and  others.     Her  work  on  JoKann  tt 

Schopenhauer,  the  only  thing  truly  real,  origi-  und  seine  Niachfolger  appeared  at  Frai 

nal,  and  metaphysical  b  will.   The  world  of  ob-  1822.    Her  **  Works"  were  published  . 

jects  consists  merely  of  appearances,  and  lies  sic  in  1830-'81,  in  24  vols. — Her  d 

entirely  in  our  representation.    Will  is  the  Adelb  SciioPExnArEB  (died  1849),  |m 

*Uhing  in  itself"  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  Haue-,  Wald-  und  Feldmdrcken  (3  vol 

the  substratum  of  all  appearances,  and  of  na-  sic,  1844),  and  a  novel  entitled  Anna 

ture  itself.     It  b  totally  ditterent  from  and  Leipsic,  1846). 

wholly  independent  of  cognition,  can  exist  and       SOIIOUW,  Joachim  Fbbdbsoc,  a  Dani 

manifest  itself  without  it,  and  actually  does  so  nist,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  7,  171 

in  all  nature  from  animal  beings  downward.  April  23, 1852.    Hefirst  studied  law.  n 

Not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animated  be-  ward  natural  philosophy,  and  especially 

ings,  but  also  the  organic  frame  of  their  bodies,  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.    In 

its  form  and  quality,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  made  a  botanical  tour  in  Norway,  in  1 

and,  in  the  inorganic  empire  of  nature,  crys-  came  a  clerk  in  the  Danish  chancefy, 

tallization  and  every  other   original   power  1816  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  & 
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UbuM  Plantarum  Originariit.    He  SOHRODER,  Sophiii   BOboxb,  a  Gennan 

ravelled  through  Qermanj,  France,  actress,  bom  in  Paderbom,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

nd  in  1821  was  appointed  professor  She  belonged  to  a  family  of  actors,  and  was 

nd  in  1841  keeper  of  the  botanic  brought  upon  the  stage  in  early  childhood. 

Copenhagen.    He  studied  partica-  Having  procured  an  engagement  at  Hamburg, 

)graphical  distribution  and  relations  she  was  in  1804  married  to  F.  S.  Schroder,  and 

is  views  upon  which  are  generally  remained  in  that  city  until  1818.    Subsequently 

of  the  highest  authority.    He  was  at  Vienna  she  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  her  pro- 

olitician  of  the  liberal  school,  was  fession,  assuming  such  parts  as  Phedra,  M^ea, 

ted  by  the  university  to  the  Danish  Lady  Macbeth,  Merope,  and  others  in  the  high- 

if  which  he  was  president  for  8  er  walks  of  tragedy.    In  1886  she  took  leave 

in  1844  was  spokesman  for  the  of  the  stage.    She  is  the  mother  of  the  cele- 

which  petitioned  the  king  for  the  brated  actress  Mme.  Schroder  Devrient.    (See 

aal  rights  to  Schleewig.    I^ie  most  Dsvbient.) 

)f  his  works  are:  '^Elements  of  a  SGHBODTER,  Adolf,  a  German  painter, 
Geography  of  Plants^'  (in  Danish,  bom  in  Schwedt,  Prussia,  June  28, 1805.  He 
I,  1822;  German,  Berlin,  1823);  studied  copper-plate  engraving  in  Berlin  7  years, 
"hographia  PhvsioB  Comparativa  and  in  1829  went  to  Dtlsseldorf,  where  he  began 
hysico-Geograpnical  Description  of  the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1846  he  setued 
Danish  and  German,  1882-^8);  Tcb-  in  Frankfort  He  is  chiefly  dbtingui^ed  for 
mat  etdeJa  vegetation  cCItalie  (with  his  humorous  pieces,  which  are  characterized 
^9) ;  and  *^  Delineations  of  Nature^'  by  lively  invention,  and  a  nice  elaboration  of 
2  vols.,  1839-^45 ;  German,  Leipsic,  details.  A  well  known  example  of  this  class 
*^  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man'*  has  been  of  his  works  is  the  *^  Wine  Tasters,^'  t?hich  has 
ato  English  by  Prof.  Henfrey.  been  engraved.  He  has  occasionally  produced 
ELIUS,  GoBXELius,  a  Dutch  scholar,  genre  pictures  of  a  serious  character  and  etchings, 
arlem  about  1614,  died  in  1664  or  SCHUBABT,  Chbistiak  Fbixdbioh  Daniel, 
(ucceeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the  a  German  poet  and  mucdcian,  bom  in  Ober- 
iyden  in  1662,  after  which  time  he  sontheim  in  the  Swabian  county  of  limburg, 
Qself  entirely  to  classical  pursuits.  March  26, 1789,  died  Oct  10, 1791.  He  studi^ 
ed  tariorum  editions  of  Juvenal,  theology  at  Jena,  thence  went  home  with  his 
rence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  health  shattered  by  dissipation,  became  a  pri- 
authors,  and  a  Lexicon  Manuale  vate  tutor,  and  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood 
atim,  which  has  been  more  exten-  in  Aix  la  Ghapelle  by  preaching.  In  1758  he 
than  almost  any  other  work  of  the  became  musioil  director  in  Ludwigsburg,  but 
his  works  are  distinguished  more  on  account  of  his  dissolute  conduct  was  thrown 
gance  than  their  accuracy.  into  prison,  and  was  subsequently  banished. 
KH,  JoHANN  Matthias,  a  Crerman  He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  going  from  Heil- 
►rian,  bora  in  Vienna,  July  26, 17^3,  bronn,  where  he  taught  music,  to  Heidelberg, 
»nberg,  Aug.  2,  1808.  He  studied  then  to  Mannheim,  to  Munich,  and  to  Augs- 
Gottingen  under  Mosheim,  became  burg,  where  he  founded  his  Deutsche  Chranik 
demic  Docent  at  Leipsic,  where  he  (1774-'7),  a  jouraal  of  politics,  literature,  and 
t>rarian,  and  was  appointed  profes-  art.  Oniered  to  leave  the  city  by  the  burgo- 
jophy  at  Wittenberg  in  1762,  of  po-  master,  ho  transferred  his  Chronih  to  Ulm,  and 
\  and  of  history  in  1775.  His  most  while  there  published  the  false  report  that  the 
vorks  are  the  ChrUtlichc  Eirchen-  empress  Maria  Theresa  was  dead,  for  which  he 
J5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1803  ;  2ded.  was  imprisoned  about  10  years,  until  his  lib- 
er, 1772-1825),  and  the  Kirchen-  erty  was  demanded  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 
ntder Reformation {%yo\s,^'lA\^AQ^  1787.  In  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  musical 
vols,  added  by  Tzschirner,  1812).  director  and  director  of  the  theatre,  he  contin- 
EB,  FaiEDRicn  Lunwio,  a  German  ucd  his  Chronik  under  the  title  of  Vaterlands- 
•amatist,  bora  in  Schwerin,  Nov.  8,  Chronik,  He  wrote  Oedichte  aus  dcm  Kerker 
n  Hamburg,  Sept  3, 1813.  He  ap-  (1785),  a  remarkable  poem  entitled  HymnvM 
1  the  stage  at  3  years  of  age,  and  auf  Friedrich  den  Grotsen  (1786),  an  autobi- 
for  upward  of  60  years  was  con-  ography,  and  a  la^e  number  of  musical  pieces, 
t  the  theatre  as  actor,  author,  or  His  Oesammelte  Schrifte  and  SchieisaU  ap- 
^bout  the  age  of  25  he  made  his  peared  in  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1839-40). 
mburg  in  tragedy,  and  was  soon  re-  SCHUBEBT,  Fbanz,  a  German  composer, 
me  of  the  greatest  German  trage-  born  in  Vienna,  Jan.  31, 1797,  died  there,  Nov. 
[>sequent  to  1771  he  assumed  the  19,  1828.  In  his  childhood  he  was  one  of  the 
t  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and  singing  boys  of  the  court  chapel,  and  when  his 
number  of  original  comedies,  beside  voice  changed  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
of  several  of  Shakespeare^s  plays,  self-instruction.  He  tried  his  hand,  often  with 
as  the  first  to  introduce  upon  the  astonishing  success,  at  every  form  of  compod- 
ge.  His  Dramaiische  Werke  were  tion.  His  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 
Slow  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1831).  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  music;  but  he 
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is  best  known  by  his  songs,  of  which  800  have  portant  works  are:  Ueber  die  Verjunffu 

been  printed.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mm$Miehsn   Leben$  (Berlin,   1842)  ai 

finest  geniuses  among  mosical  composers.  VeryHngung  im  Thierreieh  (1854).    He  b 

SCHUBERT,  GrOTTHiLF  Heinbich  von,  a  Gcr-  written  on  the  history  of  medicine, 

man  mystic,  born  at  Hohe ostein.  Saxony,  April  S0HUL2^  £bn8T  Coxbad  FanDBirH. 

26,  1780,  died  near  Monich,  Jnly  1, 1860.    He  man  poet,  bom  in  Oelle,  March  22,  17^ 

studied  at  Weimar,  Leipsic,  and  Jena,  and  prac-  there,  June  29,  1817.     He  went  in  1 

tised  medicine  at  Altenbnrg,  Freiberg,  and  Dres-  GOttingon  to  stody  theology,  bnt^  ind 

den  (1806).    He  was  director  of  an  educational  by  his  friend  Bouterwck,  paid  much  at 

institution  in  Nuremberg  from  1809  to  1816,  to  sostlietio  and  classical  stndica,  and 

tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Meek-  time  wrote  his  narrative  poem,  Ptychs 

lenburg-Schwerin  till  1819,  and  professor  of  sic,  1810).    This  was  followed  by  C« 

the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  after  romantic  poem  in  20  cantos  (2  toLv,  n< 

which  time  he  held  the  same  chair  at  Munich.  Leipsic,  1822),  in  honor  of  Cucilie  Tyc 

A  disciple  of  Schelling,  at  once  a  pietist  and  a  lady  to  whom  ho  had  been  attached,  m 

savant,  he  published  numerous  works  embody-  had  died.     After   participating  in   tb 

ing  mystical  interpretations  of  natural  phenom-  against  France  in  1814,  he  wrote  Dm 

ena,  and  forming  a  system  of  objective  ideal-  herte  Ro^e^  translated  into  English  by  C 

ism.    Among  them  are :  Ahnungen  einer  allge-  von  Erespigny  (Heidelberg,  1844).    Boa 

fiuinen  GesehUhte  da  Lebem  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  edited  his  collected  works  in  4  Tolumea, 

1806-^20) ;    Ansichten  eon  der  NachUeite  der  life  of  the  poet ;  but  a  new  edition  of  his 

Katuneissemchaften  (ISQ8;  4th  ed.,  1840);  Sym-  with  a  fuller  account  of  his  life  appei 

holikdu  Traums{\%\A ;  3ded.,  1840) ;  OalchiehU  Leipsic  in  1855  in  4  volumes. 

der  SeeU  (1830 ;  2d  ed.,  1883),  his  most  impor-  SCHUMACHER,    Heixbicb    QmsEsm 

tant  work,  treating  obscure  questions  concerning  Danish  astronomer,  born  in  Bramstedl 

spiritual  influences  and  extraordinary  mental  stein,  Sept.  8,  1780,  died  Dec.  28,  1891 

operations;  andAltesundNeueiatudem  Oebiete  was  educated  at  Kiel,  Jena,  CopenhaM 

der  innem  SeeUnlcunde  (5  vols.,  1817-44).    He  GOttingen,  resided  from  1807  to  1910  u 

also  published  manuals  of  natural  history,  nar-  na,  and  in  the  last  named  year  booame 

ratives  of  travel  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Le-  ordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  i 

vant,  several  volumes  of  tales  and  biographies,  hagen.    In  1818  he  became  sapenntenc 

and  an  autobiography  (3  vols.,  1853-*6).  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  and  in  181 

SCHULTENS,  Albebt,  a  Dutch  orientalist,  nary  professor  of  astronomy  and  snperint 

born  in  Groningen  in  1686,  died  in  Franeker,  of  the  observatory  at  Copenliagcn.    In  1 

Jan.  26, 1 750.    He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and  was  employed  to  measure  the  territory  o 

Utrecht,  became  preacher  at  Wassenaer  near  burg,  and  in  1817  to  measure  tiie  deg 

Leydon  in  1711,  and  in  1718  professor  of  orien-  latitude  from  I^uenburg  to  Skagvn,  a 

tal  languages  and  in  1717  also  university  preach-  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen 

er  at  Franeker.    He  was  ttie  first  to  apply  the  W.  coast  of  Jutland.    In  1821  he  rei^ii 

principles  of  comparative  ptiilology  to  the  He-  direction  of  the  survey  and  mapping  < 

brew  and  kindred  Semitic  languages.   His  chief  stein  and  Lauenbnrg.  and  from  that  tin 

work  is  the  InetUutionee  (ul  Fundamenta  Lin-  in  Altona.   In  1824,  in  connection  with  tl 

Sum  Hebraiea  (Leyden,  1737). — His  son  Johk  lish  board  of  longitude,  he  determined  t 

ACOB,  born  in  Franeker  in  1716,  died  Nov.  27,  fercnce  of  longitude  between  the  ub#en 

1778,  at  Horbom,  where  he  was  professor,  was  of  Greenwich  and  Altona.  and  in  1830  h 

a  distinguished  orientalist;    as  was  also  his  at  the  castle  of  GQldenstein  the  obser 

grandson,  Hen'rt  Albert,  a  professor  at  Ley-  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  seoondii  pei 

den,  born  in  Herbom  in  1749,  died  in  1793.  which  served  as  the  base  of  the  I>ani4i  i 

The  great  work  of  the  latter  was  the  Antholo-  measures.    Through  the  influence  of  hi 

gia  Scntentiarnm  Arahicarum  (Leyden,  1772).  W.  von  Struve,  director  of  the  ol>serva] 

SOHULTZ-SCHCLTZEXSTEINjKaelHeiji-  Pultowa,  he  received  a  iKjnsion  fn>m  t 

KicD,  a  German  physiologist,  lK>rn  at  Altruppin,  Nicholas.     In  1822  Schumacher  publis] 

Prussia,  July  8,  1798.    He  was  educated  at  curate    accounts  of  the  distances  of 

Ik'Hin,  where  he  became  in  1825  extraordinary,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  ^^atum  from  the  mw 

and  in  1833  ordinary  professor  of  ]>hysiology.  1821  he  liegan  his  Aetronamieehe  XaeAf 

His  works  are  very  numerous.    Of  his  writings  a  journal  which  is  still  continued ;  aad 

in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  microscopi-  junction  with   other  astronomers,  asf 

cal  investigations  in  regard  to  the  movement  Bessel,  ho  undertook  at  Stuttgart  in  U 

of  sap  and  the  intenial  organization  of  plants,  editing  of  an  A$tronomiecke9  Jahrhurh.^ 

the  most  important  are :  Die  Cydou  dee  Lelten-  tian  Andreas,  a  Danish  mathematicii 

Safiee  •»  (Un  Pflamen  (I^)nn   and  Breslau,  physicist,  nephew  of  the  precenling.  b 

1841);   rebfr  Anaphytoie  odrr  VcrjAngung  der  TjOmelund.  Seeland,  Sept.  6,  1810.     H 

Pflamen  (Berlin,    1843) ;    Xeuee   Syitem  der  educated  by  his  uncle,  and  entervd  the  1 

Morphologie der  Pflaruen  {\%A*l)  \  una  Die  Ver-  8er>ice  as  officer  of  artillery.      Sub«e^ 

jAngung  im  PJUinzenreieh  (IH51).     In  the  do-  he  studied  the  natural  sciences  at  varioc 

partment  of  animal  physiology  his  most  im-  man  universities.    He  has  published  a 
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•  on  Mtrooomy,  and  a  translatioii  of  80HXJTLER,  Phiup,  an  American  ^neral, 
fa  jStfMMt  (1S47),  and  contributed  bora  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  Not.  22,  1738,  died 
nable  adenmo  articles  to  the  M^  there,  Not.  18, 1804.    He  entered  the  army  in 

*  mMMtM  Urangen  of  the  academy  of  1755  against  the  French  and  Indiana,  acoom- 
tbnrg;  the  SooMdina^itk  FoUt-Kalen-  panied  Sir  William  Johnson  to  F<»-t  Edward 
penhagen,  and  other  periodicals.    He  and  Lake  George,  and  was  assigned  by  Lord 

O^Mffihagen,  and  since  1848  has  ed*  Howe  to  the  conunissariat  department.    After 

^mUyarC,  a  journal  devoted  to  science  the  peace  he  became  a  m^nber  of  ttie  colonial 

trial  artSb  assembly  of  New  York,  and  warmly  opposed 

LANN,  RoBEBT,  a  German  musical  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax 

,  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  Jan.  8,  the  colonies  without  their  consent.    He  was  a 

1  July  29,  1856.    His  first  compos-  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1775, 

lished  while  he  was  a  law  student  at  was  appointed  by  that  body  a  mi^r-genend, 

-ere  melodies  adapted  to  some  of  By-  and  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 

It  poems.     In  1834,  in  conjunction  Kew  York  and  the  preparations  for  an  expedi- 

)rr  and  Wieck,  he  established  the  tion  against  Canada ;  Ixit  being  taken  ack,  the 

isical  Gazette,"  to  which  for  12  years  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery.     On 

»uted  critical  papers,  in  the  mean  time  his  recovery  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sn- 

^  fantAslass  symphonies,  concertos,  an  perintendence  of  Indian  aflOurs,  and  in  perfect- 

ntitled  ^  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  ing  the  discipline  of  the  army.     After  St 

'  of  popular  songs.    In  1847  he  pro-  CUur-s  evacuation  of  Tlconderoga,  unreasonable 

>penu  '*  Genoveva  of  Brabant,'*  which  suspicions  agiunst  Schuyler  caused  him  to  be 

lis  mind,  which  liad  always  been  un-  superseded  by  Gates ;    but  his  conduct  was 

dcame  wholly  deranged,  and  on  Feb.  afterward  luUy  approved  by  a  court  of  inquiry, 

he  snddenlj  left  Ids  ftiends  and  threw  Although  solicited  by  Washington  to  resume  a 

io  the  Rhine;  he  was  saved  by  some  command,  he  declined,  but  continued  to  render 

and  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  near  important  services  to  the  government  in  the 

ere  he  died. — His  wife,  Claba  Wieck,  military  operations  in  New  York.    He  was  a 

Leipeic,  Sept  18,  1819,  is  one  of  the  member  of  congress  prior  to  the  formaticm  of 

bra^  German  pianists,  and  especial-  the  constitution,  and  afterward  twice  U.  S. 

in  rendering  the  works  of  Beethoven,  senator   from   New    York. — See    "^  Life   and 

nd  her  hu^and.  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,^  by  Benson  J.  Loa- 

fLER.    L  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  or-  dug  (voL  i.,  12mo.,  New  York,  1860). 

a  1854;   area,  852  sq.  m.;   pop.  in  SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  E.  Pennsylvania, 

M.    A  portion  of  Seneca  lake,  and  rising  in  tho  carboniferous  highlands  <^Schuyl- 

ittle.  Mud,  and  other  small  lakes  are  kill  co.  and  flowing  8.  £.  into  the  Delaware 

I  borders.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  river  5  m.  below  Philadelphia;  length,  120  m. 

rrtile.    The  productions  in  1855  were  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Philadelphia,  and 

oshels  of  wheat  357,247  of  oats,  160,-  has  slack  water  navigi^on  to  Port  Carbon,  3 

iian  corn.  81.106  of  potatoes,  67,523  ul  above  Pottsville. 

beat,  60,507  of  barley,  143,229  of  ap-  SCHUYLKILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 

)6  tons  of  hay,  798,953  lbs.  of  butter,  by  the  Schuylkill  river,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Kit- 

54  of  wooL    There  were  50  churches,  tatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  traversed  by 

Is.  3  newspaper  offices,  15  grist  mills,  the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Mahanoy  mountaina ; 

%vr  mills.    The  Chemung  canal,  and  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  90,173.    The 

ra  and  Canandaigna  and  Chemung  surface  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  soil  except 

pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  along  the  streams  generally  poor.    Anthracite 

IL  A  W.  CO.  of  IlL,  bordered  S.  E.  coal  forms  the  great  source  of  wealth,  imd  ex- 

Uinois  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Crooked  tensive  beds  of  iron  exist.    The  productions  in 

ea,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,685.  1850  were  64,928  bushels  of  wheat  165,556  of 

ee  is  undulating  and  the  soil  excellent  Indian  corn,  136,380  of  potatoes,  324.143  lbs. 

ii^ions  in  1850  were  79,930  bushels  of  butter,  and  16,644  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

,  398,160  of  Indian  com,  56,570  of  104  collieries,  37  grist  mills,  103  saw  milla,  4 

136.823  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  woollen  £Eu:tories,  5  powder  mills,  14  tanneriea, 

lea  and  1  newspaper  ofBce.    The  cen-  10  newspaper  offices,  and  85  churches.   In  1860 

iry  tract  railroad  passes  through  the  there   were    12.207  pupils   attending   public 

C«piul,  Rushville.    III.  A  N.  E.  co.  schools.  The  Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  Potta- 

KHdering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  ville,  the  Catawissa,  and  several  short  railroads 

river,  and  drained  by  the  N.  fork  of  enter  this  county.    Capital,  Pottsville. 

and  the  head  streams  of  Fabius  river;  SCHWAB,  Gustat,  a  German  author,  bom 

§q.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,697,  of  whom  in  Stuttgart  June  19,  1792,  died  Nov.  4,  1850. 

lavea.    The  soil  is  rich  and  the  sur-  He  studied  theology  at  TQbingen,  and  was  ap- 

sified  by  woodland  and  prairie.    The  pointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  the 

as  in  1850  were  7,395  bushels  of  gymnasium  of  Stutt^ul  in  1817.    As  a  poet  he 

1,780  of  Indian  com,  21,996  of  oats,  is  best  known  by  his  national  songs  and  bal- 

8  Iba.  of  butter.    Capital,  Lancaster,  lads,  and  he  has  edited  a  collection  of  speoimena 
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of  Oerman  proee  and  Yeree  (2  vols.,  184S).    Of  biirginlSOS.    He  was  present  in  the  fo 

his   prose   writings,    his  **Life   of  Sdiiller'*  jear  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  oommand 

(Stattgart,  1816)  is  the  most  esteemed.  rear  guard  on  the  retreat,  and  after  th< 

SOHWANTHALER,    Lunwio   Miohael,   a  of  Vienna  was  sent  to  France  as  Anstr 

German  sculptor,  born  in  Mnnich,  Ang.  26,  bassador.    There  he  conducted  the  i 

1802,  died-  Nov.  16,  1848.    He  was  educated  tions  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Xi 

under  his  father,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and 

after  spending  a  jear  in  Rome  pursuing  his  desire  of  the  French  emperor  oommaM 

profession,  he  returned  to  Municn,  and  there  Austrian  contingent  in  the  campaign  < 

remained  till  his  death,  which  was  hastened  bj  against  Russia.    French  historians  chai 

his  unceasing  labor.    His  works  are  exceeding-  with  acting  with  reluctance  against  th 

ly  numerous.    Among  the  more  prominent  of  sian  troops,  probably  obeying  the  sec 

them  are  the  rilievo  frieze  for  the  Barbaroesa  structions  of  his  government.    At  the 

hall  at  Munich,  more  than  200  feet  long;  the  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis  creal 

model  for  the  images  of  the  12  ancestors  of  the  a  marahal.    In  1818  he  was  in  Paris  m 

house  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the  throne  room  of  the  ing  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Fran 

new  palace  of  tiie  king  of  Bavaria ;  the  16  co-  Russia.    After  his  return  he  received  i 

lossal  statues  for  the  i^diment  of  the  Walhalla  preme  command  of  the  allied  troops  of ! 

at  Ratisbon ;  the  moael  of  the  16  statues  of  the  Austria,  and  Prussia,  «dned  the  victory  c 

Hermcmn'Sehlaeht  or  *^  Battle  of  Arminius^'  in  sic,  and  marched  to  Paris.    On  the  rel 

the  northern  pediment  of  the  Walhalla ;  and  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  received  the  eoi 

the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  64  of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine 

feet  high,  which  was  begun  in  1844,  but  which  second  time  entered  France  after  the  bi 

the  sculptor  did  not  live  to  see  finished.    He  Waterloo.    At  the  end  of  the  campaign  < 

idso  designed  numerous  statues  of  the  great  he  was  made  president  of  the  imperial  n 

men  of  Germany,  and  important  public  works  council,  and  was  presented  with  several 

at  Vienna,  Oarlsruhe,  Saltzburg,  Frankfort,  and  in  Hungary. — Faux  Lunwio  JonAsni 

other  cities.  bioh,  prince  of|  an  Austrian  statesman, 

80H WARTZ,  or  Schwabz,  Bebthold,  a  Ger-  ew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  estate  c 

man  monk  and  alchemist  of  the  14th  century,  man  in  Bohemia,  Oct  9, 1800,  died  in  \ 

to  whom  is  traditionally  attributed  the  inven-  April  6, 1852.    He  entered  a  regiment 

tion  of  gunpowder.    He  was  a  native  of  Frei-  rassiers  in  1818,  became  captain,  and  i 

burg  in  Breisgau,  and  his  true  name  was  Kon-  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  attach^  to  th 

stantin  Ancklitzen ;  Berthold  was  his  cloistral  trian  embassy.    Two  years  later  he  wi 

name,  and  Schwartz  (black)  was  a  sobriquet  with  despatches  to  London,  joined  the 

bestowed  in  consequence  of  his  occult  pursuits,  ordinary  mission  to  Brazil  under  Baro 

He  is  diiferently  represented  ba  a  Franciscan  of  mann,  and  after  his  return  to  Eorof 

Mentz  and  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  making  his  employed  in  a  diplomatic  character  at  y 

discovery  at  Cologne  and  at  Goslar.    Whether  courts.    While  in  Naples  his  residence  i 

he  made  an  original  discovery  of  the  composi-  suited  during  an  uprising  of  the  people* 

tion  of  gunpowder,  or  merely  devised  its  appli-  26,  1848 ;  and  as  sufficient  satidaction  i 

cation  to  war  and  the  chase,  is  equally  uncer-  given,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  aa 

tain ;  but  the  latter  is  more  probably  the  case,  general,  which  rank  he  had  obtained  ii 

as  gunpowder  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  commanded  a  brigade  under  Nugent  is 

before  the  date  to  which  he  is  assi^ed.    A  Italy,  distinguished  himself  in  the  ball 

monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Frei-  Curtatone  and  Goito,  and  was  made  liei 

burg  in  1853.  field  marshal  before  the  battle  of  Custoi 

8CIIWARTZENBERG,  KARLPmui*?,  prince,  was  recalled  to  Austria  by  the  troubles 

and  duke  of  Krumau,  an  Austrian  field  mar-  capital,  and  after  the  suppression  of  tJ 

shal.  bom  in  Vienna,  April  15,  1771,  died  in  olution  in  Vienna  was  placed,  in  Oct.  1 

Leipsic,  Oct.  15,  1820.    He  distinguished  him-  the  head  of  the  administration.     Ihvi 

self  under  Lacy  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  term  of  office  the  aid  of  Russia  wad  ol 

and  also  in  the  war  against  France,  and  in  the  for  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revc 

campaign  of  1793  commanded  part  of  the  ad-  and  a  daring  policy  pursued  in  Germany, 

vance  guard  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  was  ArsnuA.)    A  stroke  of  apoplexy  teni 

made  colonel.    In  1794,  at  the  battle  of  Gateau-  his  no  less  dissolute  than  active  life. 
Oambr^is,  he  cnt  his  way  at  the  head  of  his        SCH WARZ,  Chbistian  Frikducr,  a  C 

regiment  and  of  12  British  squadrons  through  missionary,  bom  at  Sonnenburg  in  Br 

a  line  of  27,000  men.    After  the  victory  of  burg,  Oct.  8,  1726,  died  in  Tai^ore,  i 

WOrzbnrg  he  was  made  miyor-gcneral.  and  stan;  Feb.  13, 1798.    He  studied  Tamol 

in  1790  lieutenant  field  marshal.    In  1800  ho  Schultz  in  translating  the  BiUe  into  thi 

succeeded  in  saving  his  corps  in  the  battle  of  guage,  and,  having  resolved  to  become 

Hohenlinden,  and  in  1805  commanded  under  sionary,  was  ordained  according  to  the 

Gen.  Mack  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Danish  church  at  Copenhagen  ii 

at  Ulm.    At  the  wish  of  the  czar  Alexander  he  visited  England  to  obtain  the  patrou 

was  made  Austrian  ambassador  at  Bt.  Peters-  the  society  for  the  propagatioQ  of  thai 


t; 
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i  IB  1750  MiM  for  Traiiq[neb«r.     He  re-  Gera,  Urn,  Helbe,  andWipper,  all  of  which  aie 

pved  thenee  to  Wchinopol/,  and  finally  to  tributaries  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 

^iere.  where  he  spent  the  last  20  years  of  Saale.    The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 

I  life.    The  ngah  of  Taigore  committed  to  Schwarzburg-Radolstadt.    Flax  is  extensiTely 

■  the  edncatioii  of  his  son  and  successor ;  coltiyated,  imd  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are 

i  Hjder  Ali  reeeired  him  as  an  ambassador  reared.   The  forests  f umi^  timber  of  excellent 

Iv  refeing  all  others.    When  Hyder  Ali  in-  quality ;  and  the  miner^  include  iron,  copper- 

^  ^  the  Oamatie,  and  the  inhabitants  and  as,  alum  schist,  and  porcelain  day.    The  con- 

of  Taqjore  were  reduced  almost  to  tingent  furnished  by  Schwarzburg  to  the  army 

I,  Schwarx  induced  the  native  farmers  of  the  German  confederation  is  744  men.    The 

hnag  in  their  cattle,  {^edging  his  word  for  rey^iue  in  1860  was  699,938  thalers,  and  the 

Br  payment.    After  his  death  the  ngah  of  expenditures  593,801.   The  constitution  resem- 

^jore'and   the  East  India  company  each  bles  that  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  it  it 

Kteda  moonment  to  his  memorr.  governed  by  a  branch  <^  the  same  &mily .   The 

BCHWARZBUBG-BUDOL&TADT,  a  Ger-  reigning  sovereign  is  Prince  Gunther  (Frederie 

m  principality,  bounded  by  the  Saxon  duch-  Charles,  bom  Sept.  24, 1801),  who  took  the  reins 

^  ^vssian  Saxony,  and  the  principalitiee  of  of  government  after  the  abdication  of  his  fiathv 

■V  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ;  area,  in  1835. 

liq.ni.:  pop.  in  18£H3,  70,030.  It  is  divided  SOUWARZW ALD.  See  Black  Foeeot. 
» tbe  npper  lordship  of  Bodolstadt,  and  the  8CHWEGLER,  Albekt,  a  German  thedo- 
■cr  of  Frankenhansen.  The  chief  towns  are  gian  and  historian,  bom  at  Michelbach,  WOr- 
iiokl«dt,the  capital,  Eonigsee,  Blankenburg,  temberg,  Feb.  10,  1819,  died  Jan.  5,  1857.  He 
■v  aDd  Fraakenhausen.  The  surface  of  the  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  studied 
lorddiip  is  mountainoos,  and  that  of  the  at  Tubingen,  adopted  the  theological  views  of 
rises  into  hills  of  moderate  hei^t.  The  Dr.  Baur,  and  bcNcame  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
riven  are  the  Saale,  Schwarza,  and  sentatives  of  the  T&bingen  schooL  (See  Geb- 
B.  'The  country  is  rich  in  lead,  iron,  salt,  mas  Theology.)  In  1841  he  published  his  first 
a,  cobalt,  marble,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  theological  work  on  ^*  Montanism,'*  which,  to- 
'.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  agri-  gether  with  several  articles  published  in  the 
is  conducted  with  great  skilL  The  for-  Theologitehe  Jahrbucher  of  Zeller,  drew  upon 
la  of  the  mountainous  parts  are  extensive,  him  the  disfavor  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  state 
It  vise  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  large  authorities,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  ranks 
of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  of  the  clergy.  In  1843  be  established  a  literary 
are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  of  and  political  periodical,  entitled  Jahrbiieker  der 
ihle  importance,  and  include  linen  and  Gegemeart^  which  was  continued  until  1848. 
goods,  iron,  p«per,  oils  and  medicinal  He  also  began  in  1843  to  lecture,  as  Prkatdo- 
brewing,  di^illing.  preparing  pitch  cent^  at  the  university  of  Tobingen  on  philoeo- 
li  tsr.  and  lampblack.  The  inhabitants  are  phy  and  classical  philology,  and  in  1848  was 
■riyallLatherans.  The  government  is  a  limit-  made  extraordinary  professor.  He  publbhed 
Imooardiy,  the  executive  power  being  in  the  Da*  nachapattolUche  Zeitalt^r  (2  vols.,  Tubing- 
■risof  the  prince,  and  the  legislative  in  a  diet  en,  1846);  G€9chifhU  der  Philo9ophxe  (Stutt- 
f  1#  members.  The  public  revenue  in  1860  gart,  1848;  translated  into  English  by  Seelye, 
IS  787.310  florins,  and  the  expenditures  779,-  New  York,  1856) ;  new  editions  of  the  Clemen- 
1.  As  a  member  of  the  Grermanic  confedera-  tine  Homilies  (1847),  the  '^  Metaphysics''  of  • 
■.  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  has  a  vote  in  the  Aristotle,  with  German  translatioDs  and  com- 
lsi«».  and  shares  the  15th  vote  in  the  execu-  mentary  (4  vols.,  Tubingen,  1847-8),  and  of 
re  eoounittee  with  Schwarzbnrg-Sondershau-  the  '*  Ecclesiastical  History-'  of  Eusebins  (9 
i.  Oldenburg,  and  the  Anbalt  duchies.  It  vols.,  1852);  and  a  valuable  J^^miicA^  6V«;/(»eA- 
CBidbefl  a  contingent  of  899  men  to  the  fed-  te  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1853-*60). 
ri  army.  The  counts  of  Schwarzburg,  as  SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prusia, 
wf  were  formerly  called,  were  originally  vas-  province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank 
Is  of  Saxony,  bat  purchased  their  indepen-  of  the  Weistritz,  and  on  the  Breslau  and  Rei- 
■ee  in  1699.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  chenbach  railroad,  29  m.  S.  W.  from  the  for- 
iBoe  (Frederic)  Gunther  (bom  Nov.  6, 1793),  mer  town ;  pop.  14.488.  It  has  barracks,  man- 
lo  sEQcreeded  his  father  in  1807.  ufactories*  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  paper, 
8CH W ARZBURG  -  SOXDERSHAUSEN,  a  and  silk,  and  several  large  breweries  and  dis- 
wman  principality,  bounded  by  Prussian  Sax-  tilleries.  In  the  7  years'  war  the  town  was 
nr,  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  Schwarzburg-Ru-  twice  taken  by  the  Austrians  (1757  and  1761), 
litadt :  area,  828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 62,974.  and  twice  recovered  by  the  Prussians  (1758  and 
is  divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Am-  1762).  The  French  captured  it  in  1807,  and 
idt  and  the  lower  of  Sondershaosen.  The  destroyed  the  outer  defences. 
iBcipal  towns  are  Sondershausen,  the  capital,  SCH WENKFEU),  Caspab  vox,  the  founder 
Eagen.  Scheraberg.  Greussen,  Ebeleben,  Keu-  of  a  religious  sect,  bom  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in 
.  Amstfadt,  and  Gehren.  The  surface  of  the  1490,  died  in  Ulm  about  1561.  He  was  by  de- 
part of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  that  scent  a  Silesian  knight,  councillor  to  the  duke 
\  the  N.  nndnlating    The  chief  streams  are  the  of  Liegnitz,  and  an  eager  advocate  of  the  refer- 
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mation.    He   differed   however  from  Lather  whole  ooontrj.    The  inhahitants  made 

and  the  other  reformers  in  several  points,  espe-  ed  efforts  to  resist  the  French  in  171 

cially  in  the  deification  of  the  hody  of  Ohnst,  suffered  severely  the  following  year  wk 

which  he  would  not  allow  to  he  called  a  crea-  war  was  carried  into  their  oonntry.    i 

tore  or  a  created  substance.  He  was  persecuted  Schwytz.    Other  places  of  historical  i 

on  account  of  his  peculiar  views  by  both  Ro-  are  EOssnacht,  Brunnen,  Einsiedeln,  an 

man  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  from  1528,  garten. 

when  he  was  expelled  from  Silesia,  nntil  his  8GIATI0A,  a  neuralgic  affection  of  ti 

death,  was  driven  from  one  town  to  another,  sciatic  nerve.    (See  Nkuraix>ia.) 

His  moral  character  was  never  impugned  by  SOIGLIO,  or  Scilla    (anc.    Scyllm 

any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numerous  writ-  Seylla),  a  promontory  of  8.  Italy  in  C 

ings  (some  90  treatises)  are  therefore  r^arded  Ultra,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  in  lat. 

as  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the  his-  80''  N.,  long.  15"*  45'  E.    It  is  a  bold  he 

tory  of  the  reformation.    His  adherents,  call-  200  feet  high,  the  rocks   at  the  base 

ed  Schwenkfclders  or  Schwei^eldians,  lived  deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the 

mostly  in  Silesia,  and  were  often  exposed  to  It  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straiC 

persecution.    In  1734  a  considerable  number  site  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Chary bdia,  a 

emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  the  terror  of  ancient  mariners.    (See  C 

principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks,  and  dis  and  Sctlla.)    In  modem  times  p 

Lehigh   counties.    At   present  they  number  of  the  rock  have  been  removed  by  bl 

about  800  families  and  800  members,  and  have  and  the  waters  have  worn  a  wider  chin 

5  churches  and  school  houses.  that  the  navigation  is  far  less  hazardous  I 

SCHWERIN,  Kurt  Christoph,  count,  a  Ger-  old. — ^The  town  of  Sciglio  (pop.  7,O0OX 

man  field  marshal,  bom  in  Swedish  Pomerania  above  promontory,  has  an  active  coramei 

in  1684,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  8,  considerable  fisheries,  and  its  wine  »  big 

1T57.    At  the  age  of  16  he  was  commissioned  nowned.    It  is  said  to  have  been  foun 

as  ensign  in^  the  Dutch  army,  fought  under  Anaxilaa,  tyrant  of  Rhegium. 

Marlborough  *and  Eugene,  and  after  an  active  8CILLT  ISLANDS,  a  group  at  the 

military  career  entered  the  service  of  Frederic  trance  of  tiie  English  channel,  beloni 

William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1720,  with  the  rank  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  about  80  m.  W. 

nu^jor-general.  Upon  the  accession  of  Frederic  from  Land^s  End ;  lat  of  the  lighthomc 

the  Great  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  with  Agnes,  49''  58'  N.,  long.  6**  80' W.;  | 

the  title  of  count,  and  in  1741  gained  the  deci-  1851,  2,627.    The  group  is  of  drculn 

sive  battle  of  Mollwitz,  by  which  the  Prussians  about  80  m.  in  circumference,  and  o 

secured  possession  of  Silesia.    In  1744  ho  took  about  140  islands  in  all,  though  only  St  ] 

Prague,  out  in  the  7  ycars^  war  fell  in  the  great  Trcsco,  St.  Martinis,  St  Agnes,  Brybi 

battle  before  that  city  while  he  was  leading  a  Samson  are  inhabited.    They  have  ste 

charge  of  Prussian  grenadiers.  bold  shores ;  but  between  the  island:*  th< 

S()HWYTZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound-  is  shallow,  and  some  of  them  are  connei 

ed  by  the  cantons  of  ZQrich,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  strips  of  land  at  low  water.    The  6  in] 

Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug ;  area,  854  islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  S.5d( 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  44,168.    The  surface  is  but  the  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  tn 

traversed  by  chains  of  mountmns  with  offsets  grow  in  sheltered  spots.    Some  obXa  aa 

extending  in  every  direction.    The  Rossberg,  toes  are  raised  on  St.  Mary's,  and  the 

which  is  partly  in    this  canton   and  partly  little  pasture  land  on  the  others.    The 

in  Zug,  is  5,195  feet  above  the  sea;  in  1806  tants  are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailon 

a    portion    of  it  fell  with  most  destructive  islands  are  governed  by  a  court  comn 

effect.    The  other  points  of  greatest  elevation  12  of  the  princi[)al  inhabitants,  projodi 

are  the  Drusberg,  in  the  S.,  7,412  feet ;  the  by  a  military  officer.    The  Scilly  iiUai 

Mythen,  near  the  centre,  6,315  feet ;  the  Righi,  generally  supposed  to  bo  the  Cassiter 

in  the  W.,  5,905  feet;    and   the  Rhone,   in  Tin  islands  of  the  ancients ;  hut  as  tha 

the  N.,  4,026  feet.    The  whole  canton  belongs  is  not  now  found  upon  them,  it  is  thoog 

to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  drainage  the  extremity  of  England  was  also  ii 

flows  into  the  Limmat  and  the  lakes  of  ZQrich  under  that  name.    The  group  was  son 

on  the  N.  and  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  by  the  rivers  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  banii 

Waggi,  Sihl,  and  Muotta.    Iron  and  gold  are  SCIO,  Seio,  Caio,  or  Kiiio  (anc.  TAiW 

found  in  very  small  quantities.    The  climate  is  Saki-AncUuti)^  an  island  of  Asiatic  Tm 

milder  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzer-  the  Grecian  archipelago,  off  the  coast  c 

land,  as  none  of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tb 

limit  of  perpetual  snow.    Very  little  of  the  soil  of  Scio,  about  7  m.  wide  in  ita  narrowai 

is  arable,  and  the  country  is  almost  wholly  pas-  area,  508  sq.  m. ;  pop.  162,000.    The  m 

toral.    The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  rooky  and  uneven,  being  traversed  by 

and  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. — Schwytz  b  limestone  ridgen,  and  the  scenery  it  reou 

one  of  the  8  original  cantons  that  resisted  Aus-  picturesque.    There  are  beaatitbl  valley 

tria  and  formed  the  primitive  confederation ;  several  small  rivers,  and  the  country  prs 

and  it  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  the  scene  of  perpetual  verdure,  thou^  wuj  t 
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'  the  land  is  arable.    The  chief  prodno-  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

re  silk,  cotton,  wool,  different  kinds  of  were  921,811  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,984  of 

il,  and  gom  mastic,  the  last  of  which  is  oats,  and  5,128  tons  of  haj.    There  were  15 

pie  of  the  island.   A  great  proportion  of  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  5  tanneries,  5 

habitants  are  Turks. — Ohios  is  said  to  newspaper  offices,  21  churches,  and  1,650  pu- 

)en  anciently  peopled  by  Tyrrhenian  Pe-  pi  Is  in  tne  public  schools.    In  the  E.  part  of  the 

9  and  Leleges,  after  whom  it  was  occu-  county  iron  is  very  plentiful,  and  a  number  of 

'  an  Ionian  colony,  remaining  a  powerful  lar^  furnaces  and  founderies  are  in  operation, 

r  the  Ionian  Greeks  until  their  defeat  by  It  is  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  and 

:^ians,  494  B.  0.,  when  it  was  laid  waste.  Iron  railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canaL    Capital, 

:he  battle  of  Mycale  (479)  it  became  a  Portsmouth. 

r  of  the  Athenian  league;  in  868  it  re-  80IPIO,  a  Roman  patrician  family  belonging 
1  its  independence ;  in  201  it  was  taken  to  the  sens  OomeHa.  The  name  signifies  a 
lip  of  Macedon,  and  it  afterward  became  staff,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  a  mem* 
to  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ber  of  the  Cornelian  gens  who  performed  the 
entury  the  Turks  captured  the  capital  service  of  a  staff  in  guiding  his  blind  father, 
assacred  the  inhabitants.  From  1846  Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  Kome  belonged  to 
5  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  this  family.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which 
I  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  was  discovered  in  1616  and  excavated  in  1780, 
and,  excepting  a  short  interval  dur-  is  situated  near  the  modem  gate  of  St  Sebas- 
ich  it  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  ever  tian.  The  following  are  the  most  distinguished 
l>ecn  in  their  possession.  During  the  members  of  the  family.  I.  Pubuus  CoKnojuB 
revolution  its  inhabitants  rose  against  SciFioAFBioANU8MAJOK,aBomangenera],boni 
rfaa  (1822),  but  were  soon  subdued  by  the  about  284  B.  C,  died  about  188.  He  was  the 
n  pasha  with  a  powerful  Ottoman  fleet,  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  together  with 
2  months  25,000  Sciotes,  without  dis-  his  brother  Chieius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  defeat- 
1  of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the  sword,  ed  and  killed  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  15,000  erals  Mago  and  Hasdrubal.  He  is  first  mention- 
safety  in  other  parts  of  (Greece.  By  the  ed  at  the  battie  of  the  Ticinus  in  218,  where  he 
August  the  former  Christian  population  is  said  to  have  saved  his  father's  life.  Two 
ly  104,000  was  reduced  to  2,000.  These  years  afterward  he  was  present  at  the  battie  of 
les  were  revenged  by  the  heroic  Con-  Cann®,  and  Livy  and  other  writers  ascribe  to 
e  Canaris,  who  in  Juno,  1822,  attacked  his  influence  the  prevention  of  the  scheme  en- 
rkish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Scio  with  fire  tertained  by  the  Koman  nobles  after  that  disss- 
ind  destroyed  the  vessel  of  the  capudan  trous  day  of  fleeing  from  Italy ;  but  other  and 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  flames.  ^See  better  authorities  attribute  this  to  Varro,  the 
IS.)  In  1827-8  a  Greek  force  under  Col.  defeated  general.  In  212  he  was  made  cumle 
r,  a  French  philhellcnist,  landed  in  Scio  sedile.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
tacked  the  Turkish  garrison,  but  were  in  Spain,  being  tiien  24  years  of  age,  he  offered 
led  to  withdraw  without  effecting  any  to  take  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  that 
The  island  is  now  recovering  from  the  province  as  proconsul,  no  one  else  being  will- 
ition  of  this  war,  and  many  of  the  exiled  mg  to  undertake  so  difficult  a  task.  He  arrived 
s  have  returned.  The  tragedian  Ion,  the  in  Spain  in  the  summer  of  210,  and  found  the 
.  Theocritus,  and  the  historian  Theopom-  8  Carthaginian  generals,  who  were  on  ill  terms 
re  natives  of  the  island. — Scio,  the  capi-  with  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  coast;  sula.  At  the  head  of  25,000  foot  and  2,500 
^500.  It  has  a  harbor  formed  by  two  horse,  he  made  a  rapid  march  from  the  Iberus 
but  obstructed  by  mud  at  the  entrance,  (Ebro)  to  New-  Carthage  (Carthagena),  the 
aded  by  a  castle,  and  is  engaged  in  the  capital  of  Punic  power  in  Spain,  in  which  were 
icture  of  velvet,  silk,  and  cotton.  It  is  their  treasure,  their  magazines,  and  their  hos- 
the  cities  which  claim  to  be  the  birth-  tages.  The  city,  remote  from  all  succor,  and 
»f  Homer.  ill  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  was 
)T0,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  Hardin  soon  taken.  The  captive  Spaniards  were  dis- 
d  flowing  first  nearly  £.  and  then  S.  by  missed  with  kindness,  and  in  this  manner  he 
[}olumbus,  thence  S.  to  the  Ohio,  which  began  his  work  of  conciliating  the  natives.  He 
at  Portsmouth.  It  is  about  200  m.  long,  returned  to  Tarraco,  and  remained  quiet  though 
vigable  130  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  not  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  oam- 
9  Olcntangy  or  Whetstone  river,  which  paign,  inasmuch  as  his  force  was  not  numer- 
with  it  at  Columbus,  and  Darby,  Wal-  ous  enough  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
id  Paint  creeks.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  ca-  armies.  In  209,  having  been  strengthened  by 
ows  its  lower  course  for  90  m.  The  Scio-  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Spanish  tribes, 
ij  is  famed  for  its  fertility  and  wealth.  he  took  the  field  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
yrO,  a  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bounded  S.  by  the  of  Hannibal,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
iver,  and  watered  by  the  Scioto  and  Lit-  gained  a  great  victory  at  Bcecula ;  but  he  did 
>to  rivers  and  branches ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  not  prevent  the  Carthaginian  general  from 
I  1860,  24,297.    The  surface  is  uneven  marcming  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in 
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Italy  with  hb  treasure,  his  elephants,  and  most    LsBlins  and  Masinisaa  and  taken  priaoner.    Tbe 
of   his  infantrj.    No  decisive  events  mark-  Carthaginians    now   recalled    Hannibal    and 
ed  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  except    Mago   from   Italy,  and  made    a   truce  with 
the  storming  by  Lucius  Scipio  of  Oringis,  one  Scipio,   which    the   Roman  historians  assert 
of  the  towns  into  which  the  Carthaginians  had    they  wantonly  broke.     Hannibal  was  not  in- 
distributed  their  army  in  garrisons.    In  207  disposed  to  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  tak« 
Scipio  was  prepared  for  active  operations,  and  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  came  into  coo- 
at  the  head  of  45,000  foot  and  8,000  horse  he  flict  near  Zama  (202).    A  complete  victory  fcft 
attacked  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  under  the  Romans  was  the  result,  and  with  this  de- 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  who  had  feat  ended  the  second  Punic  war  and  the  power 
taken  up  a  position  near  a  town  called  Silpia  of  Carthage.    Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  201, 
or  Elinga,  but  the  precise  situation  of  which  and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  eoths- 
is  now  unknown.    The  victory  was  complete,  siasm.    The  surname  of  Africanns  was  giTCB 
and  with  it  passed  away  the  Punic  power  in  him,  but  he  prudently  declined  the  distiodioi 
Spain.    The  natives  came  over  in  large  bodies  of  statues  in  the  public  places,  and  the  electioo 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  re-  to  the  post  of  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  whieb 
tired  from  the  peninsula.    Scipio  was  not  con-  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  to 
tent  with  this,  but  was  anxious  to  carry  the  confer.    Disliked  by  a  large  minority  of  tbd 
war  into  Africa.    He  had  gained  over  Mas-  senate,  he  took  no  part  in  the  government  for 
inissa,  an  African  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  a  few  years.    He  was  censor  in  199,  and  cob- 
who  had  come  to  Spain ;  and  to  win  the  sup-  sul  a  second  time  in  194,  and  had  several  times 
port  of  Syphax,  the  MasssDsylian  king,  he  cross-  given  him  the  title  otprineep9  §enatu$.    Id  IM 
ed  over  with  only  two  quinquiremes  to  nego-  he  was  one  of  the  8  conmiissioners  sent  to  me 
tiate  with  him  personally.    There  he  found  his  diato  between  Masinissa  and  the  CarthaginiiM> 
old  enemy,  Hasdrubal,  present  with  a  similar  and  the  same  year,  according  to  a  celebnted 
intention,  and  was  with  him  at  the  same  en-  tliough  doubtfid  story,  was  ambassador  to  An- 
tertainment    The  Carthaginian  prevailed  prin-  tiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  Ephesus,  where  be 
cipally  through  the  charms  of  his  daughter  met  Hannibal,  who  is  aiud  to  have  paid  him 
Sophonisba.    On  his  return  Scipio  found  Spain  the  following    compliment:   *^Who  was  the 
in  a  general  revolt,  but  put  it  down  in  a  short  greatest  general  f ^'  asked  Scipio.    **  Alexanda 
campaign  marked  by  the  merciless  treatment  of  tiie  Groat,^'  was  the  reply  of  Hannibal.   ^  Wbo 
Illiturgi,  and  the  desperation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  second  f  ^*    *^  Pyrrhus.**    **  Who  wai 
of  Astapa,  who  fell  to  a  man.  Recovering  from  the  tJiird?"    *^  Myself. **    *'What  wodd  toq 
a  severe  illness,  he  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had  have  said  then,''  continued  Scipio,  *'  if  yoo  bid 
broken  out  in  the  Roman  camp  on  the  Sucro  conquered  me?"    '*I  should  tnen  havepbced 
(Jucar)  during  his  sickness,  defeated  the  Span-  myself  before  Alexander,  before  Pyrrhos,  tod 
lards,  who  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity  to  before  all  other  generals,"  was  the  replj  of 
revolt,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  Masinis-  Hannibal.    In  190  he  accompanied  his  brother 
sa,  who  was  still  in  the  Carthaginian  service.  In  Lucius  as  Ugatus  in  the  war  against  Antiochu. 
a  short  time  the  Carthaginians  abandoned  Spain  On  their  return  to  Rome  in  189,  after  the  do« 
entirely,  and  in  206  Scipio  handed  over  the  of  the  war,  his  brother  was  accused  of  hsT- 
government  to  his  successor,  and  returned  to  ing  received  bribes  from  Antiochus,  and  of 
Rome.    There  he  was  received  with  enthusi-  having  appropriated  the  public  moneys  to  lis 
asm,  and  in  205  was  elected  consul.    Ho  had  own  use,  and  in  187,  at  the  instigation  of  M. 
now  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Punic  Porcius  Cato,  was  required  by  the  tribunes  to 
power  in  Africa;  but  the  senate  would  only  give  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  received, 
allow  him  to  go  to  Sicily,  with  the  right  of  So  he  prepared  to  do,  but  Africanns  snatched 
crossing  into  the  Carthaginian  territory  if  ad-  the  papers  from  hi>i  hands  and  tore  them  nD 
▼antogeous,  but  denied  him  an  army.     Volun-  before  the  senate.    Lucius  was  tried  and  fiymd 
tecrs,   however,   flocked  to  his  standard,  and  guilty,  and  was  carried  to  prison,  but  was 
in  ^204  he  sailed  with  hb  army  from  Lily-  rescued  by  his  brother  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
ba)um,  and  landed  near  Utica.    There  he  was  The  tribune,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  released  In- 
joined  by  Masinissa,  who  had  been  in  great  cius  from  his  sentence  of  imprisonment,  lad 
measure  stripped  of  his  power  by  Syphax  and  his  clients  and  friends  paid  the  fine.    EmboU- 
the  Carthaginians,  but  who  nevertheless  proved  enod   by  their  success,  his  adversaries  now 
himself  an  invaluable  auxiliary.    The  Romans  ventured  to  attack  Africanns  himself.    Scipio 
began  the  siege  of  Utica,  but  the  approach  of  made  no  defence  against  their  accusations,  bat 
an  immense  Carthaginian  and  Numiaian  army  simply  stated  his  services  to  the  state,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  project,  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  triumph  over 
During  the  winter  he  amused  Syphax  with  his  enemies.    He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at 
negotiations  in  regard  to  peace,  but  early  in  Liternum,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hit 
208  by  a  stratagem  burned  the  camps  and  al-  life,  as  he  had  determined  never  to  return  to 
most  annihilated  the  two  armies  opposed  to  Rome.    The  accounts  of  Scipio's  life  are  alwaj* 
him.     With  tremendous  exertion  the  Cartha-  confused,  and  often  contradictory.     His  char- 
ginians  collected  another  army,  which  suffered  acter  was  noble,  and  he  alone  of  the  Romaa 
Another  total  deleat.    Syphax  was  pursued  by  senate  had  no  ahare  in  the  miserable 
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rhich  dtfkeQed  the  last  da^s  of  Hannibal,  era  who  had  been  appointed,  and  confided  to 
ontempt  of  the  laws  and  his  haughty  othere.  This  provoked  a  bitter  attack  nposi 
incompromising  spirit  made  him  many  him,  and  upon  his  renewal  of  the  assertion  that 
enemies.    Cornelia,  the  celebrated  moth*    Gracchus  was  justly  slain,  a  cry  arose  among 

the  Gracchi,  was  his  daughter.  IL  the  multitude  of  *^Down  with  the  tyrant." 
UB  CoBKsuus  SciPio  JSmiuakus  Afri-    That  night  he  died,  in  what  manner  was  nerer 

MiKOs,  a  Roman  general,  born  about  certainly  known,  though  he  was  generally 
L  C,  died  in  129.  He  was  the  son  of  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  During 
tnilins  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace-    the  latter  years  of  his  life  Scipio  was  consid- 

and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio,  the  son  ered  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  yet  he 
ricanus.  He  was  present  with  his  father  supported  in  189  the  kx  Cassia  tabeUaria 
battle  of  Pydna  in  168,  and  in  151  went  ac^kinst  the  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the 
in  as  military  tribune  at  a  time  when  the  most  accomplished  literary  men  of  his  time, 
Q  arms  had  sustained  great  disasten  in  well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  and  lit- 
[uarter.  There  he  gained  a  high  repu-  erature,  and  the  firiend  and  patron  of  the  his- 
,  and  in  160  was  sent  to  Africa  to  ob-  torian  Polybius,  the  philosopher  PansBtius,  and 
lephants  from  Masinissa.  In  149,  on  the  the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terenpe.  HI.  QmiTua 
ing  out  of  the  8d  Punic  war,  he  accom-  Ojccilixts  Metellub  Pits,  a  Roman  politioal 
I  the  army  to  Africa  as  militaiy  tribune,  leader  and  general,  killed  himsdf  in  46  B.  0. 
ived  it  from  the  disasten  wl^ich  would  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Bcipio  Nasica 
dly  have  resulted  from  the  misconduct  of  and  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus  Pius,  and  in 
omander,  Manilius.  In  147  he  was  elected  consequence  he  has  been  called  P.  Bcipio  Na- 
;  the  troops  in  Africa  desiring  him  as  sica,  or  Q.  Metellus  8cipio.  He  first  appears 
eader,  and  in  the  spring  of  146  he  took  in  68  B.  C,  when  he  came  to  Cicero  by  night 
:y  of  Carthage,  and  ended  the  8d  Punic  to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
He  returned  to  Rome  the  same  year,  He  became  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bri- 
Rted  a  triumph,  and  received  the  surname  bery  by  his  opponent,  and  defended  by  Cicero^ 
icanus.  In  142  he  was  made  censor,  and  and  in  58  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
d  ineffectually  to  repress  the  growing    and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clodian  mob  op- 

of  the  Roman  people.  He  also  changed  posed  to  Milo.  When  the  senate 'allowed  Pom- 
conclusion  of  the  lustrum  the  prayer  for  pey  to  be  made  sole  consul,  that  leader  chose 
tension  of  the  commonwealth  to  one  for  nim,  Aug.  52,  as  his  colleague,  and  from  that 
eservation  of  its  actual  possessions.  In  time  Scipio  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
was  tried  before  the  people,  but  was  ac-  partisans.  He  labored  assiduously  to  destroy 
I,  and  the  speeches  he  made  on  the  occa-  the  power  of  Caesar,  and  it  was  in  great  meas- 
ere  long  admired.  After  this  he  went  on  ure  through  his  efforts  that  the  senate  was  in- 
bassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  in  184  he  duced  to  take  the  steps  which  led  to  the  breach 
seted  to  the  consulship  in  order  to  carry  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
war  in  Spain,  which  had  been  managed  at  Rome,  and  to  the  civil  war.  In  the  division 
ttle  ability  and  less  success.  After  bring-  of  the  provinces  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  and^  ac- 
)  disorganized  troops  into  a  proper  state  cording  to  the  account  of  Csesar,  his  extortion, 
ipline,  he  began  the  siege  of  Numantia,  oppression,  and  misgovemment  exceeded  the 
was  defended  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  customary  iniquity  of  the  Roman  governors. 
,  desperation.  In  133  the  inhabitants,  In  Greece  he  joined  Pompey  after  Ooesar's  re- 
»ut  by  famine,  nearly  all  destroyed  them-  pulse  at  Dyrrachium,  and  idEter  the  battle  of 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Pharsalia  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  took  com- 
ror.  During  this  time  the  civil  trou-  mand  of  the  army  of  Attius  Varus,  and  con- 
.  Rome  had  culminated  in  the  murder  tinned  in  that  country  the  extortionate  and  op- 
erius  Gracchus,  the  brother-in-law  of    pressive  conduct  which  he  had  begun  in  Syria. 

Notwithstanding  their  relationship,  he  In  Dec.  47,  Csssar  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
ed  the  deed ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  and  in  April,  46,  routed  the  forces  of  Scipio 
being  asked  by  the  tribune,  C.  Papirius  and  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  at  the  battle  of 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  what  he  Thapsus.  In  attempting  to  escape  to  Spain, 
t  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  Scipio  was  overtaken  by  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitthis^ 
ed  that  ho  deemed  him  justly  slain,  and,  anxious  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  CflBsar, 
^ply  estranged  him  from  the  people,  so    stabbed  himself  and  sprang  into  the  sea.    His 

131  the  votes  of  only  two  tribes  were    abilities  were  not  great,  and  the  influence  he 
lim,  when  he  wished  to  take  the  field    possessed  was  due  to  his  connection  with  two 

Aristonicus.     Yet  he  had    influence    of  the  leading  families  of  Rome,  and  his  rela- 

with  the  populace  to  defeat  the  bill  of  tionship  to  Pompey,  who  was  his  son-in-law. 
pving  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing  SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
ne  persons  tribunes  as  of^en  as  they  founded  upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the 
.  In  order  to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  person  against  whom  it  is  brought  to  show 
nn^  carried  into  effect,  Scipio  proposed  cause  why  the  person  bringing  it  should  not 
3  distribution  of  the  public  lands  should  have  the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  (in  the 
Q  out  of  the  hands  of  the  8  commission-    case  of  a  9cire/aeiai  to  repeal  letten  patent) 
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why  the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  va-  body  capable  of  acting,  bnt  who  hATe  abmed 

oated«    It  is  so  called  from  the  words  of  the  their  power ;  though  when  the  oorporadon  it  a 

writ  (when  in  Latin,  as  all  writs  originally  body  de  facto  only,  and  on  account  of  a  d«feci 

were)  to  the  sheriff:  Quod  scire  facias  prafa^  in  ^o  charter  or  for  any  other  reason  caniMl 

tOy  &c.,  and  can  only  issue  from  the  court  hav-  legally  exercise  its  powers,  the  proceeding  ii 

ing  the  record  upon  which  it  is  founded.    It  is  by  quo  warranto, 

said  by  Sir  Edward  Ooke  to  bo  ''  accounted  in  SCISSORS.    See  CirrLERT. 

law  in  the  nature  of  an  action,"  and  it  is  some-  8G0PAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  bom  in  the  ill- 

times  expressly  called  an  action.    It  is  most  and  of  Paros,  flourished  during  the  first  hi2f 

commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a  of  the  4th  century  B.  G.    He  was  a  contempo- 

judgment  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  or  rary  of  Praxiteles,  and  with  him  stands  at  tbe 

on  a  change  of  parties,  or  otherwise  to  have  head  of  what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  school 

execution  of  the  judgment,  in  which  cases  it  is  of  sculpture,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wtwmtx 

merely  a  continuation  of  the  original  acUon.  school  of  Phidias.    He  wrought  chiefly  in  Dll^ 

It  is  also  used,  but  more  rarely,  as  a  method  ble,  and  among  his  most  famous  works  are  tbe 

of  proceeding  against  a  dobtor^s  bail,  when  the  slabs  from  the  mausoleum  of  Halicamiww 

original  debtor  has  absconded,  commanding  representing  a  battle  of  Amazons.    (See  Hau-    ' 

them  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  should  oabnassus.)    The  celebrated  group  of  I^iolw 

not  have  execution  against  them  for  his  debt  and  her  children  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  nd 

or  damages  and  costs ;  and  also  on  a  recogni«  the  Venus  Vieirix  in  the  museum  at  Pans,  «• 

zance  to  the  commonwealth.    In  detinue  sSter  also  attributed  to  Scopas.   Ho  was  ocrasio&iQy 

judgment  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  employed  on  important  architectural  work% 

scire  facias  against  any  third  person  in  whose  including  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  in  Areir 

hands  the  goods  may  be,  commanding  him  to  dia  and  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesua.    His  mastff* 

show  cause  why  the  goods  should  not  be  deliver-  piece,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a  group  rspn- 

ed;  and  it  lies  to  obtain  execution  against  the  in-  senting  AchiUes  conducted  to  the  island  of 

dorser  of  an  original  writ,  in  case  of  the  avoid-  Leuce  by  sea  divinities, 

ance  or  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs  SCORESBT,  Wiluam,  an  Englbh  narigi- 

recovered  against  him  by  the  defendant.    It  tor,  bom  at  Oropton,  Yorkshire,  May  8, 1710, 

also  lies  where  an  execution  has  been  returned  died  in  1820.    He  was  removed  fhun  b(^oo1  it 

into  court  as  satisfied,  but  it  afterward  appears  an  early  age,  and  employed  in  agriculture,  dO 

that  the  lands  levied  upon  did  not  belong  to  in  1779  he  resolved  on  a  seafaring  life.    Alter 

the  judgment  debtor,  or  the  levy  was  other-  engaging  in  an  armed  storeship^  auffering  eip- 

wise  imperfect  or  insufficient ;  and  in  England  ture  by  the  Spaniards,  making  his  escape  bit 

it  may  be  obUuned  by  the  patron  or  owner  of  Spain,  and  aiding  his  faUier  on  the  fium  for 

an  advowson  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  two  years,  he  b^;an  in  1765  a  career  of  m- 

usurper^s  clerk  improperly  admitted  by  the  preoedented  success  in  the  Greenland  wbik 

bishop.    It  is  further  used  as  a  means  of  re-  nshery.    He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 

pealing  letters  patent,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an  second  officer  in  nis  sixUi  voyage,  and  to  tlie 

original  proceeaing  or  action.    It  was  made  a  command  of  the  ship  Henrietta  in  1791.   He 

Question  in  the  district  court  of  Now  York,  in  retired  with  a  competency  in  1833,  having  bdl 

tne  case  of  ex  parte  Wood,  whether  the  process  command  in  80  voyages.    He  made  nnmcrooi 

to  be  awarded  to  repeal  a  patent  was  not  in  improvements  in  whale-flshing  apparatus  aad 

the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  at  common  law.  operations,  and  invented  the  obeervatory  it* 

The  district  judge  decided  that  the  proceeding  tached  to  the  main  topmast,  called  the  ^^roond 

was  summary  upon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and  topgallant  crow's  nest,**  which  was  generallj 

that  no  process  of  scire  facias  was  afterward  adopted  by  arctic  navigators.    He  published  a 

admissible.     Upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  pamphlet  in  1817,  containing  plans  for  the  iiB* 

court  of  the  United  States,  this  decree  was  re-  provement  of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Whitbj.— 

versed  and  the  district  court  directed  by  man-  Wiluam,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Eni^ih 

damus  to  enter  upon  the  record  the  proceed-  arctic  explorer,  divine,  and  savant,  bom  tX 

ings  in  the  cose  antecedent  to  the  granting  of  Oropton,  Oct  5,  1789,  died  at  Torquay,  March 

the  rule  to  show  cau^,  and  to  award  process  21,  1857.    He  began  his  career  as  a  Bnaman  tl 

in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  to  the  patentee  the  age  of  10  years  by  concealing  himsdf  la 

to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be  his  father's  ship  when  it  set  out  on  a  GiecB- 

repealed ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  process  land  voyage,  and  was  promoted  through  aU  the 

the  court  was  to  proceed  to  try  the  case  upon  gradations  of  the  service,  attaining  the  rank  of 

the  pleadings^  of  the  parties  and  the  issue  of  chief  mate  in  his  16th  year!    T^e  SooresbTt, 

law  or  fact  jomed  therein  as  the  case  might  be;  respectively  as  commander  and  chief  mate  of 

and  if  it  were  an  issue  of  fact,  the  trial  was  to  the  Resolution,  in  1800  sailed  to  lat.  81*  SO', 

be  by  jury  according  to  the  course  of  the  com-  the  highest  northern  latitude  that  had  th«i 

mon  law. — The  action  of  scire  facias  is  the  been  reached  by  any  veas^  In  1807  be  rotat' 

proper  method  of  proceeding  to  ascertain  judi-  teered  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Danish  flert 

cially  and  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter  fVom  Oopenhagen  to  England,    lleantime  he 

by  a  corporation  for  default  or  abuse  of  i>ower,  devoted  the  winter  months  assldnoYialy  to  stady 

when  such  corporation  is  a  legally  existing  at  Whitby,  and  in  1806  and  1809  at  the  miifer- 
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f  Edinbnrgii,  attending  speciallj  to  the  Bradford,  a  large  parish  in  Yorkshire,  where 
il  acienoes  and  the  appUcation  of  mathe-  he  labored  seTeral  years  till  his  failing  health 
t  to  navigation  and  marine  surveying,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  became 
10  he  SDOMeded  his  father  in  command  a  fellow  <^  the  royal  society  in  1824,  and  was 
I  Resolation,  and  in  his  first  voyage  cap-  aobsequently  elected  a  correspondent  of  the 
30  whales.  In  1817  some  communica-  section  of  geography  and  navigation  of  the 
which  he  made  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  French  academy  of  sciences.  He  famished 
ent  of  the  royal  society,  indncMed  the  lat-  occasional  contribntions  to  the  "  E^Unbnrgh 
»  memorialize  the  government  on  the  Philosophical  Journal,"  the  '^Reports  of  the 
'ntion  of  arctic  discovery;  and  thus  from  British  Association,"  and  other  scientific  publi- 
zgefltion  proceeded  the  series  of  explora-  cations.  He  was  chiefly  interested  in  mag- 
in  the  north  which  have  distinguished  nedo  phenomena,  and  published  the  results  of 
esent  century.  He  furnished  important  his  observations  in  ^*  Magnetical  Investiga- 
lation  to  the  admiralty,  but  did  not  ao-  tions"  (8  vols.,  London,  18d9-*48).  He  dis- 
iny  either  of  the  two  expeditions  which  covered  that  by  hammering  a  steel  bar,  when 
fitted  out  in  1818,  since  the  etiquette  <^  resting  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
aval  service  was  opposed  to  giving  him  he  comd  impart  to  it  intense  magnetic  power; 
and  of  a  vessel,  ana  he  declined  the  posi-  experimented  on  the  influence  of  the  iron  of 
f  pilot  which  was  offered  him.  He  had  vessels  upon  the  magnetic  needle;  inferred 
17  voyages  to  the  Spitzbergen  or  Green-  that  the  best  position  for  tiie  compass  was  at 
rhaling  grounds,  when  he  published  the  the  mainmast  head ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
•  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  an  prosecuting  his  researches  made  a  voyace  to 
aUe  work,  the  **  Arctic  Regions''  (2  vols.,  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
,  characterized  by  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  in  1858.  The  narrative  of  his  Australian  voyage 
as  *^  containing,  beside  a  vast  amount  of  was  published  after  his  death  by  Archibald . 
ical  information  relative  to  the  whale  flinith.  His  lectures  on  "  Zoistic  Magnetism" 
r.  then  the  most  important  nursery  for  describe  experiments  by  which  he  attempted  to 
ismen,  so  great  a  mass  of  scientific  obser-  identify  mesmeric  and  magnetic  phenomena. 
i  that  it  is  still  a  text  book  of  nautical  Among  his  other  publications  were  ^^Con^erar 
«.*'  It  includes  a  history  of  early  arctic  tions  on  the  Franklin  Expedition,"  *'  llemoriids 
es,  narratives  of  personal  adventure,  and  of  the  Sea,"  **  Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions," 
ses  on  the  hydrography,  meteorology,  and  and  a  biography  of  his  father  (London,  18611. 
il  history  of  the  arctic  regions.  He  was  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  B.  £. 
rst  to  attempt  scientific  observations  on  Scoresby-Jackson  (8vo.,  London,  1861). 
Ktricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  north-  SCOBPION,  an  articulate  animal  of  the 
iglons«  and  his  experiments  made  with  an  class  araehnida  or  spiders,  order  pulmonarim 
tod  conductor  8  feet  above  the  head  of  or  those  which  breathe  by  air  sacs,  and  genus 
ain  topgallant  mast,  connected  by  a  wire  teorpw  (linn.).  The  body  is  long,  the  head 
I  copper  ball,  attached  by  a  silken  cord  to  and  thorax  in  a  single  piece,  the  thorax  and 
Kk.  are  still  regarded  with  interest  from  abdomen  intimately  united  and  followed  by  6 
nov<rlty  and  ingenuity.  In  a  visit  to  the  joints  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  then  by  6 
of  Jan  Mayen  he  obtained  a  remarkable  others  very  narrow,  and  forming  what  is  called 
of  the  equatorial  current.  Ho  found  on  the  tail ;  the  last  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  curved 
ore  pieces  of  drift  wood  bored  by  a  pUntu  sting,  connected  with  a  gland  secreting  an  oily, 
>iaf;  which,  he  concluded,  had  been  borne  whitish,  poisonous  fluid,  which  is  discharged 
ft  transpokr  region,  since  neither  of  these  by  2  sniall  openings  near  the  end ;  the  body  is 
is  pierces  wood  in  the  arctic  countries,  clothed  with  a  firm,  coriaceous  skin  composed 
lotion  of  a  constantly  open  polar  sea  he  of  chitine.  The  mandibles,  according  to  Sie- 
«  believed  to  be  chunerical.  His  most  bold,  are  wanting,  the  parts  usually  called  such 
tant  discoveries  were  in  1822,  when  in  being  only  an tenn»  transformed  into  prehensile 
lip  Baffin  he  explored  the  eastern  coast  and  masticatory  organs ;  the  cheliceres  have  8 
Moland.  a  tract  entirely  unknown.  In  his  joints,  move  vertically,  and  under  them  have 
real  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  the  1st  pmr  of  jaws  changed  into  long  prehen- 
ry-^  (Edinburgh,  1823),  he  describes  his  sile  palpi,  like  extended  arms,  ending  m  a  di- 
f  of  the  coast,  the  wonderful  atmospheric  dactyle  claw  or  pincer,  as  in  the  lobster,  en- 
tions  there  seen,  and  the  rocks,  plants,  dowed  with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch ;  there 
ik.  and  human  habitations  which  he  ex-  are  8  legs,  8-jointed,  ending  each  in  a  double 
)d.  His  wife  died  during  this  voyage,  and  hook ;  the  eyes  are  6  or  8,  one  pair  of  which 
I  return  he  abandoned  nautical  pursuits,  is  often  median  and  larger  than  the  others;  at 
«gan  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  2  laminated  or- 
tcame  a  student  at  Queen's  college.  Cam-  gans,  called  combs,  which  Tulk  thinks  serve  to 
9,  was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  divinity  cleanse  the  palpi,  tarsi,  and  tail;  from  their 
84.  subsequently  receiving  the  degree  of  situation  near  the  genital  openings,  some  think 
became  chaplain  of  the  mariners'  church  them  concerned  in  the  reproductive  act.  On 
verpool,  and  published  ^*  Discourses  to  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen  are 
an.**    In  1839  he  was  i4)pointed  vicar  of  8  spiracles  or  stigmata,  opening  into  as  many 
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pulmonary  gaes,  each   enoloring  90  deUoate  attended  wHh  alarndng  and 

uimin»  for  respiratory  purposes;  the  heart  symptoms;  these  are  of  a  paenliar  diai 

consists  of  8  chambers,  and  at  each  end  is  pro-  and  indicate  to  the  physidan  the  natore 

longed  into  an  arterial  tronk ;  there  is  also  a  disease  and  the  proper  method  of  treat 

▼enons  system ;  the  blood  is  colorless,  and  con-  the  best  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  an 

tains  a  few  cells  and  grannies;  no  blood  yessels  externally  and  intemaUy,  to  nentrafij 

have  been  discoYcred  on  the  pulmonary  laminsD,  poison  in  the  first  case,  and  to  guard  a 

and  the  blood  is  probably  efrased  into  the  parte  prostration  in  the  other;  other  canstk 

snrroonding  these  sacs  or  longs.    The  intestine  stimnlante  are  nsed^  and  embrocations 

is  straight  and  narrow,  with  the  anal  opening  rions  kinds  of  oiL 

on  the  penultimate  caudal  segment;  the  liver  SCOT,  Reginald,  an  English  anther 

is  very  large,  and  salirary  glands  distinot ;  the  in  1599.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  alt 

urinary  organs  are  ramified  tubes  opening  into  he  never  took  a  degree,  and  passed  the  s 

the  cloaca ;  the  reproductive  organs  are  double,  part  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  near  8 

at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  sexes  dis-  in  Kent.  His  *'  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft*^  ( 

tinct;  the  2  ventrd  nervous  cords  proceeding  in  which  he  combate  the  popular  opinia 

from  the  head  form  8  ganglia,  the  last  4  belong-  the  devil  has  power  of  controlling  the  cou 

ing  to  the  tul.    Scorpions  are  carnivorous,  nature,  and  exposes  many  of  the  tricks  o( 

feeding  on  inseote  which  they  hold  by  their  jurers,  was  assailed  with  vehemence  fra 

imlpi,  sting  to  death,  and  then  suck  the  blood ;  rious  quarters,  and  burned  by  the  common 

they  are  generally  found  in  dark  places  in  warm  man.    James  I.  wrote  his  '*  Demonologic 

climates,  and  in  some  tropical  parts  of  the  old  informs  us,  *'  chiefly  against  the  damnabls 

world  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  constant  ions  of  Wierus  and  Soot,  the  latter  of  wh 

source  of  terror  to  the  natives,  even  rendering,  not  ashamed  in  pubUo  print  to  deny  ther 

whole  distiicto  uninhabiteble ;  they  live  on  the  be  such  a  tiling  as  witchcraft.^'    Scot's 

ground,  concealing  themselves  under  stones,  Ih  nevertheless  passed  through  8  editions,  aa 

ruins,  in  the  hitorior  of  houses,  and  even  in  translated  into  French  and  German.    It  i 

beds ;  they  run  very  fast,  keeping  the  taO  ele-  exceedingly  rare.    Scot  was  fond  of  eardi 

▼ated  and  ready  to  strike  in  any  direction,  ei-  and  in  1676  published  a  "  Perfect  Platfo 

ther  on  the  offensive  or  defensive ;  the  females  a  Hop  Garden."  Hallam  calls  him  **  a  soli 

are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  the  males,  learned  person,  beyond  almost  all  the  £) 

Under  certain  circumstences  they  kill  and  de-  of  that  age." 

TOur  thdr  own  progeny;  they  renew  their  SCOTER.    SeeDuor. 

akin  several  times,  and  can  live  very  long  with-  SCOTLAND,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Mo.^  bon 

out  food ;  gestation  is  said  to  continue  nearly  on  Iowa,  and  intersected  by  the  Wyac 

a  year,  the  young  being  bom  alive  and  in  sue-  North  Fabins,  and  Middle  Fabius  rivers; 

cession.  The  scorpion  has  been  known  from  the  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,878,  of  whoi 

earliest  antiquity,  as  its  place  in  the  ancient  zo-  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  mostlv  prairi 

diac  proves;  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 

Selk  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  Annbis  286,870  bushels  of  Indian  com,   14,4< 

is  often  represented  as  facing  it  as  if  to  destroy  wheat,  40,845  of  oats,  and  58,875  lbs.  of  t 

its  influence ;  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Capital,  Memphis, 

fkbled  powen  of  this  anunal.— The  3.  Euro-  SCOTLAND,  the  N.  part  of  the  isla 

nmu  (Unn.),  of  southem  Europe,  is  about  an  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  8  kingdo 

inch  long,  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  feet  and  the  British  empire  in  Europe.    It  consisi 

end  of  tail  yellowish,  and  the  palpi  angular  and  mainland  and  several  groups  of  islands  < 

heart-shaped;  the  female  produces  her  young  N.  and  W.  coasts,  and  is  bounded  N.  a 

alive  in  succession,  carrying  them  on  her  back  by  the  Nortii  sea,  8.  by  England,  from 

for  a  few  days  and  protecting  them  for  about  a  it  is  parUy  sepanied  by  the  river  Tweei 

month ;  it  has  6  eyes,  and  9  teeth  in  the  comb ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  mainlai 

its  sting  is  productive  of  no  serious  consequen-  tends  from  lat  54^  88'  to  58®  41'  K.,  and 

ces.    The  reddUh  scorpion  (S.  oeeitanui^  Latr.)  long.  T  45'  to  6**  14'  W.    The  extreme  N. 

is  a  little  larger,  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  with  of  tiie  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shetland  { 

the  tell  a  little  louffer  than  the  body  with  raised  lat  60**  50',  and  their  most  westeriy 

and  finely  notehed  lines ;  there  are  8  eves,  and  St  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8®  85'. 

more  than  80  teeth  in  the  comb ;  it  is  found  in  greatest  length  of  tiie  mainlaira,  from  £ 

Spain  and  in  N.  Africa,  but  not  with  the  pre-  Head  in  the  N.  to  the  Mnll  of  Galloway 

ceding  species ;  ite  sting  is  more  to  be  feared,  S.,  is  about  980  m. ;  and  its  greatest  br 

and  may  be  dangerous  to  persons  of  weak  con-  from  Buchanness  in  the  £.  to  Ardnamv 

stitution.    The  black  scorpion  (S.  afer^  Linn.)  point  in  the  W.,  about  160  m.    The  sei 

is  blackish  brown,  with  the  claws  rough  and  a  is  extremely  irregular,  and  so  frequently  i 

little  hairy  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corslet  deeply  indented  that  its  total  extent  is  eati 

strongly  emarginated ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and  18  at  8,000  m.    By  these  indentationa  the  hi 

teeth  in  the  comb.    It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  of  the  mainland  is  in  some  plac«a  greal 

the  East  Indies,  and  attains  a  length  of  5  or  duced,  the  distance  between  Alloa  on  \ 

6  inches ;  the  sting  is  much  dreaaed,  and  is  coast  and  Dumbarton  on  the  W.  being  o 


betrean  Loch  Broom  on  the  W.  and 
loch  frith  on  the  E.  only  Z4  m.  On  the 
he  Orbiej  and  Shetland  ialands,  to- 
inEtttDting  a  conntj  (including  Fair  isl- 
g  between  them),  and  each  groap  con- 

popnlation  of  about  31,000.  On  the 
le  Hebrides  or  Western  iahinda,  divided 

onter  and  inner  groopa,  with  a  total 
in  of  abont  117,000.  (See  Hebbides, 
bLAKDS,  and  Bbetlakd  Islaitds.)  The 

Stroma  lies  between  the  OrknejB  and 
land.  On  the  £.  t^oaat  are  Hay,  Inch- 
id  Inchcohn  islatidB,  in  the  frith  of 
id  Inchcape  or  the  Bell  Rock,  off  the 

Tbj.— The  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
licallj  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
ft highlondH  N.  of  the  Grampian  monn- 
1  tbo  lowlands  S.  of  that  range.  Polit- 
e  kingdom  is  divided  into  S3  connties, 
I  13  are  sontbem,  10  centra),  and  10 
.  The  central  counties  are  separated 
I  sonthem  hj  the  friths  of  Fortii  and 
3d  the  grand  canal  which  connects 
d  from  the  northern  by  the  Grampian 
The  population  of  these  connties 
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i!  area  is  ai.sn  s'].  m..  f>f  wiiich  the 
omprlw  about  S,000.  The  population 
1  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  a 
chiefly  by  natural  growth,  the  bcccb- 
m  abroad  being  very  few.  In  ITOO  the 
of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
1756,  at  1,366,000.  The  first  govern- 
naoi  was  in  1801,  and  the  result  waa 
0  inhabilanta.  By  tbo  BucccBsive  cen- 
intervals  of  10  years  it  was  fonnd  that 


the  population  increa«ed  in  each  decade  fhiiii 
10  to  13  percent.  The  ennmeration  of  1811 
gave  1,806,804;  of  1831,  2,001,521;  of  1881, 
S,8S4,366;  of  1841,  2,620,184 ;  of  1661,  2,888,- 
742;  and  of  1661,  8,061,251.  in  which  year 
there  wore  llli  females  to  100  males.  Scot- 
land contains  226  cities  and  towns,  of  which  88 
are  royal  and  municipal  hurgha.  Edinbargh  ia 
the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  conrta, 
bnt  Glasgow  is  the  largest  city.  Beside  these 
the  following  places,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  popnlonsness,  had  eaoi  in  1861  upward 
of  10,000  inhabitants:  Dundee.  Aberdeen,  Pais- 
ley,  Greenock,  Leith,  Perth.  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  Uontrose,  Airdrie,  Dunfermline^ 
Dumfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirkcaldy.  The  king- 
dom cont^s  about  QOO  parish  es.—GeoIogicaUj 
Scotland  is  divided  into  8  distinct  renona:  1. 
The  southern  or  older  palnozoio,  wiiob  in- 
clodes  the  region  between  the  sonthem  bona- 
dary  and  a  line  running  E.  N.  E.  from  Girvan 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Siccar  point  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  consists  chiefly  of  lower  ulnrian 
Strata,  which  have  been  forced  np  in  variocs 
anticlinalaand  convolutions,  and  broken  throng 
in  several  places  by  feldspar  poipbyries,  trap 
rocks,  granite,  and  syenite.  The  monntaia 
range  i^ed  tbo  sontbern  highlands,  which 
crosses  the  island  from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the 
North  sea  to  Loch  Byan,  u  formed  by  these 
strata.  These  moimtains  seldom  rise  aboTe 
2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  snmmlt  tj 
grass  ormoBs.  On  the  English  border  are  the 
Oheviots,  a  group  eonsisting  of  feldspar  por- 
phyry and<trap  rocks.  The  principal  valley  of 
this  region  is  that  of  the  Tweed,  which  em- 
braces some  very  fertile  land.  West  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Tweed  aro  the  vales  of  the  Liddel, 
Tfii,  and  Annan,  the  lower  portions  of  whEob 
are  peat  bogs,  the  site  of  ancient  forests,  whicb 
have  recentiy  been  in  great  part  drained  and 
cnltivated.  S.  The  central  or  newer  palmozoio 
region  embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  and  has  an  area  of 
abont  6,000  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  the  devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferDOB 
formations,  with  the  surface  eitensively  cover- 
ed by  trap  rocks.  The  coal  measures  are 
lai^ly  productive  in  rich  beds  of  bitnminoDS 
coal,  in  iron  ores,  and  fire  clay.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  of  tbo  cannel  character,  and  is  largely 
exported  for  gas  works  and  domestic  consump- 
tion in  other  countries.  The  Boghead  cannel 
ia  especidly  famous  for  its  valoable  propertiea 
in  producing  gas  and  cool  oil.  The  iron  ores 
are  worked  upon  an  immense  scale,  especially 
the  variety  known  as  the  black  band;  and  the 
product  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  this  region  has 
long  been  exported  in  large  qnantities  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  ie  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  pig.  South  of  the  Forth  are 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  north  of  it  the  Kil- 
patrick,  Gampsio,  Ocbil,  and  Sidlaw  hills,  a 
range  of  trap  rocks.  Among  the  remarkable 
isolated  trap  bills  in  this  district  are  Arthur's 
Seat  and  the  Iiomond  hills,  and  the  rocks  on 
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which    are  bailt   the  castles  of  Edinbargh^  tool,  4,245;   Oairngonii,  4^090;  Ben  Atod, 
Stirling,   and  Dumbarton.     8.   The  northern  8,826;  Ben-y-Gloe,  8,690 ;  Schlehallioii,3,5«4; 
division,  or  tho  region  of  the  crystalline  and  and  Ben  Lomond,  8,190.    Ben  Nevis,  N.  of 
metamorphic    rocks,    comprises    the    whole  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  some- 
of  Scotland  N.  and  W.  of  the  central  divi-  times  reckoned  as  belonging  to  them,  b  4,401 
sion,  or  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the  frith  feet  high.    8.  The  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  rangy?  if 
of  Olyde  on  tho  S.  W.  to  Stonehaven  on  the  separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  viDcj 
opposite  coast.     This  region  has  an  area  of  of  Strathmore,  and  consists  of  3  small  cbaiv 
19,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  highlands,  which  extend  from  Forfarshire  to  Stirliaf* 
Its  southern  boundary  is  a  narf  ow  zone  of  day  shire,  and  form  the  N.  watershed  of  the  btiiai 
slate,  which  is  extensively  qnarried  for  roofing  of  the  rivers  Tay,  Forth,  and  Clyde.    Tbe  Sid- 
slates.    North  of  this  is  an  irregular  band  of  law  hills  extend  from  the  river  Dean  to  Perth 
mica  slate,  which  commences  in  the  peninsula  on  the  Tay.    Their  highest  summit,  the  hil]  of 
called  the  Mull  of  Oantyre,  and  extends  in  a  Sidlaw,  is  1,400  feet  high.    The  Ochils,  b0» 
N.  £.  direction  to  the  E.  coast    Beyond  this  tween  Stirling  and  the  frith  of  Tay,  attain  ii 
is  an  extensive  formation  of  gneiss  covering  elevationof  2,800  feet,  and  the  CampsieFelbii 
about  11,000  sq.  m.    This  is  throughout  broken  Stirlingshire  are  1,500  feet  high.    4.  The  Lan- 
by  granite,  sometimes  in  small  veins  and  in  mermoor  and  Pentland  range  b  separated  tern 
other  places  in  huge  mountain  masses,  form-  the  third  range  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  furmi 
ing  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Scotland,  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Forth  basin.   This  run 
Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  this  region,  consists  of  the  Lammermoor  hills  between  Hm> 
the  most  important  is  porphyry,  which  forma  dington  and  Berwick,  with  an  elevation  of  1,100 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  the  summit  of  feet ;  the  Moorfoot  hills,  a  western  cootmH- 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  point  of  the  Britbh  isl-  tion  of  the  Lammermoors ;  the  Pentland  Ub 
ands.    Next  on  the  W.  coast  is  the  red  sand-  in  Midlothian,  1,878  feet  high ;  and  lastly  Tuito 
stone  formation,  with  the  superposed  quartzite  hill  in  Lanarkshire,  2,816  feet  high.    5.  TW 
and  limestone,  constituting  a  series  of  lofty  Cheviot  and  Lowther  range,  or  tne  soottea 
mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peaks  are  highlands,  extends  from  the  Englbh  border  to 
about  8,000  feet  in  height.    Tho  N.  and  E.  ex-  Loch  Ryan,  and  separates  the  basins  of  tbt 
tremity  of  the  mainland  is  mostly  covered  by  Olyde  and  the  Tweed  on  the  N.  from  thojie  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  or  devonian  formation,  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  on  the  8.    Tbe  h\^ 
which  spreads  N.  over  the  Orkneys  and  part  est  summits  of  thb  range  are  Broadlaw,  1741 
of  Shetland.    On  the  N.  E.  coast  are  newer  feet;   Cheviot  peak,  2,684;   Ilart  Fell,  1(15; 
secondary  deposits  of  limited  extent,  the  most  and  Lowther  hill,  2,520.     The  glens  or  deep 
important  of  which  are  patches  of  lias  and  and  rocky  valleys  among  the  Scottbh  moon- 
oolite  in  Aberdeenshire,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  and  tains  are  famous  for  the  wild  beanty  and  gni- 
Sutherland,  and  greensand  and  chalk  flints  in  denr  of  their  scenery.    Chief  among  thdn  ii 
Aberdeenshire.    Lias  and  oolite  beds  are  wide>  Glenmore,  the  **  great  glen,^'  which  exteodi 
ly  diffused  on  the  W.  coast  and  around  the  in  a  straight  line  60  m.  from  Loch  Eil  oa  tbt 
shores  of  some  of  the  islands.    In  the  islands  W.  coast  to  Beauly  frith  on  tho  £.    It  <s>b- 
of  Skye,  Mull,  and  Morven,  and  in  Lorn  on  the  tains  8  long  lochs  or  lakes  whose 
mainland,  these  beds  are  covered  by  trap  rock,  length  is  87  m. — The  rivers  of  Scotland 
showing  that  for  a  long  period  this  part  of  Scot-  comprised  in  8    principal   basins,  which 
land  was  subject  to  volcanic  action. — Scotland  those  of  the  Tweed,  the  Fortli,  the  Tay«  tbt 
b  so  mountuinous  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Deo  and  Don,  the  Ness  and  Moray  basin,  tbt 
part  of  tho  country  in  which  mountain  ranges  Linnhe  basin,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Solway  \ttt 
are  not  visible  in  some  direction.    There  are  5  sin.    The  first  5  discharge  their  waters  ioU 
principal  chains  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  North  sea,  and  the  remaining  3  into  tbt 
and  having  a  general  direction  from  N.  K  to  Atlantic.      The  largest  rivers  are   the   T^, 
S.  W.     1.  Tho  northern  highlands  commence  Clyde,  Forth,  Tweed,  South  Eak,  and  De4 
in  detached  groups  at  the  southern  border  of  They  are  not  navigable  by  large  veaieb  lor 
Caithness,  and  cover  a  largo  portion  of  the  any  considerable  distance  above  their  em- 
counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness,  aries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde^  whieb 
They  separate  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  for  about  12  m.  has  been  rendered  navigabit 
Atlantic  from  those  that  reach  the  North  sea  by  artificial  deepening  and  embankment.    Tbt 
through  the  Moray  frith.    The  principal  sum-  Scottish  rivers  however  are  valoable  to  ooa- 
mits  are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  feet ;  Ben  Wyvis^  merce  by  their  fisheries,   which  supply  th* 
3,720 ;   Ben  Dearg,  8,550 ;   Ben  More,  8,230 ;  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  with    aalnMML 
Ben  Cliberich,  3,165  ;  and  Morven,  2,834.    2.  Several  of  the  smaller  streams,  as  the  Teviot, 
The  Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Awe  on  Gala,  Ettrick,   Yarrow,  Dooo,   Ayr,   Carra, 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  near  Stonehaven  and  Ab-  and  IfCven,  are  famous  in  poetry  and  romanea 
erdeen  on  tho  coa^it  of  the  North  sea,  with  their  The  lakes  of  Scotland  (or  lochs,  as  they  art 
ramificatitms,  form,  in  general,  the  boundary  called  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  are  nnmeroQi^ 
between  the  hi^chlands  and  lowlands,  with  a  and  are  mostly  situated  in  the  glens  of  tbs 
height  of  from  2,000  to  4.000  feet.    The  princi-  highlands.    They  are  generally  of  a  length  al- 
pal  summits  are  Ben  Macdui,  4,295  feet;  Caim>  together  disproportioned  to  their  breibdth,  aad 
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■Mry  mnmoA  them  is  celebrated   for  into  two  great  and  distinct  stocks,  di£foriiiff 

Br  find  beaotjr.    The  following  is  a  list  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  imd 

e  of  the  most  noted,  arranged  in  the  dress,  Viz.:  the  highlanders  and  the  lowlanders, 

»f  their  size,  and  with  the  nomher  of  the  former  living  in  the  monntainons  north  and 

miles  embraced  in  the  area  of  each :  the  latter  in  Uie  south.    The  highlanders  wear 

d,  45 ;  Ness,  30 ;  Awe,  30 ;  Shin,  25 ;  a  short  coat,  a  vest,  and  a  kilt  or  philabeg,  a 

^  ;  Taj,  20 ;  Archaig,  18 ;  Shid,  16 ;  kind  of  petticoat  reaching  scarcely  to  the  kneea, 

15;  Laggan,  12;  Morrer,  12;  Fannich,  which  are  left  entirely  nncovered,  the  lower 

icht,  10 ;  NaTcr,  9 ;  Earn,  9 ;  Leven,  7 ;  parts  of  the  legs  being  covered  with  short  hose. 

;  and  Katrine,  6.    A  still  more  charac-  These  garments  are  nsoally  made  of  tartan,  a 

feature  of  the  country  is  formed  by  the  kind  of  checkered  stuff  of  various  colors.    On 

hs.  or  friths  as  they  are  called,  deep  in-  the  head  is  worn  a  bonnet  somewhat  reeem- 

iich  indent  the  coast.    The  most  exten-  bling  a  hat  without  a  rim.    Sometimes  the 

these  on  the  £.  coast  is  the  Moray  frith,  plaid,  a  large  piece  of  tartan,  is  worn  around 

rhich  is  Cromarty  frith,  celebrated  for  the  body  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga, 

atr  and  for  its  excellence  as  a  harbor  of  The  language  of  the  highlanders  is  the  Erse 

from  storms.    On  the  N.  coast  is  Loch  or  Gaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing  no  analogy 

.  al^  a  good  harbor,  and  on  the  W.  coast  to  the  English.    (See  Erss.)    Both  the  peca- 

o  lochs  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torri-  liar  language  and  the  peculiar  costume  of  the 

och  Carron,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Sunart,  highlands  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  the 

long,  and  Loch  linnhe,  which  with  its  people  adopting  the  manners,  dress,  and  dialect 

es  sur{*as6es  in  extent  all  we  have  yet  of  the  lowlands.   The  clans  or  tribes  into  whioh 

ned.     The  frith  of  Clyde  however  is  they  were  formerly  divided  have  also  ceased  to 

gest  and  most  useful  of  these  inlets,  of  have  any  legal  existence,  and  the  hereditary 

we  have  enumerated  only  a  small  part,  chiefs  who  once  governed  them  with  almoat 

climate  of  Scotland  is  so  tempered  by  absolute  sway  have  no  longer  any  authoii^. 

uenceof  the  ocean  that,  notwithstanding  The  highlanders  also,  who  were  at  no  very  re- 

h  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the  mote  period  noted  for  their  warlike  and  pred*- 

meter  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  tory  habits,  have  ceased  to  carry  arms  about 

ise  above  80^  in  summer ;  the  mean  their  persons,  and  are  as  peaceable  and  orderly 

atare  is  47^.    The  prevalent  winds  are  as  any  part  of  the  British  population.    They 

le  W.,  and  the  record  of  meteorological  are  still  however  fond  of  a  military  life,  and 

idons  shows  that  during  more  than  two  enlist  in  great  nimibers  in  the  British  army, 

of  the  year  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  of  which  they  form  some  of  the  most  distin- 

.  W.  or  S.  W.    These  winds  bring  with  guished  regiments.    The  peculiar  languass  of 

0  much  moisture,  that  in  some  places  the  lowland  Scots  closely  resembles  Uie  JSng> 
the  mountains  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  lish,  though  some  regard  it  as  a  dialect  of  the 
100  inches,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  Scandinavian.  It  is  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxon 
r  it  is  only  24  inches. — The  flora  of  words  and  idioms,  and  with  a  few  French 
id  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  terms  which  have  not  found  their  way  into 
d.  though  there  are  some  peculiar  plants  English.  This  dialect  prevails  not  only  in  the 
jpx>w  only  in  certain  restricted  localities,  lowlands,  but  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
unber  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  is  land  in  the  N.  The  lowlanders,  especially  those 
ed  at  1,200.  Among  those  of  a  pecu-  of  the  towns,  do  not  differ  much  from  their 
Scottish  type  may  be  mentioned  the  English  fellow  subjects  in  appearance,  mannera, 
dower,  crowberry,  trUntalia  Europ<xa^  or  character,  and  the  two  nations  have  been 
a  Jarin4>$ay  haUmciat  Scoticuniy  and  mer-  rapidly  assimilating  during  the  present  century. 
wkaritima.  There  are  87  species  of  in-  Among  the  peasantry,  however,  many  traits  are 
IB  land  quadrupeds,  among  them  the  preserved  of  a  character  essentially  Scotch, 
low.  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fox.  They  are  marked  by  an  athletic,  bony  fr^une, 
.  otter,  wild  cat,  weaseU  and  hedgehog,  broad  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  hard,  weath- 
kod  wolves  have  been  exterminated,  the  er-beaten  countenance.  In  disposition  they  are 
>lf  having  been  killed  in  1680.  A  few  grave,  serious,  and  reflecting;  in  their  habits 
ens  of  the  native  wild  cattle  {hos  urus)  frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering.  Honesty, 
iserved  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  duke  piety,  shrewdness,  caution,  and  general  good 
lOtoiL  Of  birds  about  270  species  have  sense  are  their  distinguishing  traits  of  chmo- 
oCed,  one  half  of  them  water  birds,  of  ter.  They  have  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
great  numbers  are  found  on  the  coasts,  and  are  fond  of  religious  controversy.  They 
»lden  eagle  inhabits  the  mountains,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  their  country,  thon^ 
e«sant,  ptarmigan,  blackcock,  grouse,  very  ready  to  quit  it  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  No 
rtridge  are  abundant.  Reptiles  are  al-  people  have  shown  a  more  resolute  determina- 
inknown.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes,  tion  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  adjacent  seas,  and  a  great  variety  Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  imchas- 

1  fish  occurs,  among  which  is  a  mussel  tity,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
in  the  rivers  containing  in  some  crses  kingdom  being  in  some  recent  years  as  high  as 
ly  large  pearls. — The  people  are  divided  9  per  oent.  of  the  whole,  while  in  several  H  the 
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agricnltaral  oonnties  it  reached  the  enormons  nral  gptiBfleA  occnpj  the  soil,  afTordinir  a 

proportion  of  17  per  cent.    They  are  celehrated  herbage  for  sheep  or  cattle.    Much  ca: 

for  their  taste  in  mnsic  and  poetry.    Notwith-  been  taken  and  great  skill  shown  in  imp 

standing  the  smallness  of  its  population,  Scot-  the  breeds  of  stock  and  in  distributing  the; 

land  has  produced  an  array  of  names  eminent  the  most  eligible  pasture  lands.     The 

in  literature  and  science  which  scarcely  any  faced  highland  sheep  is  kept  in  the  wildc 

other  nation  can  surpass.    Among  the  poets  stormiest  mountain  region  of  the  nnrth.i 

may  be  mentioned  Drummond,  Ramsay,  Bums,  suited  to  withstand  the  climate.     The  L" 

Thomson,    Beattie,   Scott,   Campbell,  Pollok,  breed  is  little  inferior  in  the  same  respet 

Lockhart,  Montgomery,  Wilson,  Motherwell,  has  been  largely  introduced   into  tlie 

and  Aytoun ;  among  the  historians,  Buchanan,  These  animals  are  exposed  to  great  bar 

Burnet,  Hume,  Robertson,   Russell,  Watson,  during  snow  storms,  and  usually  reori 

Mackintosh,  Alison,  and  Carlyle ;   among  the  other  food  than  what  thoy  find  on  the  hill 

philosophers,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Kames,  Stew-  1857  the  number  of  occupant*  of  land  ft»r 

art,  Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  among  ing  purposes  in  Scotland  was  4:$.4:i2,  ai 

the  men  of  science,  Napier,  Ferguson,  Gregory,  number  of  acres  under  a  rotation  was  njyi 

Watt,  Playfair,  Maclaurin,  Leslie,  Sir  David  Theestimated  gross  amountof the  prin^ijuil 

Brewster,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  in  the  same  year  was  6, 154,986  bu-^hels  of  i 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison ;  and  among  miscel-  6,564,420  of  barley,  32,750,76:J  of  oats.  1 

laneous  writers,  Boswell,  Smollett,  Mackenzie,  760  of  beans  and  peas,  and  671.778  r>f  I 

Blair,  McCrie,  Chalmers,  Jeffrey,  and  Broug-  species  of  barley.   The  product  of  jx  daxo 

ham.    Bruce,  Park,  Clapperton,  Ross,  and  liv-  430.468  tons,  and  of  turnii«  6,690. K*!*. 

ingstone  are  among  the  Scottish  travellers,  and  same  year  there  were  in  the  country  1) 

Munro,  Cullen,  Abcrcrombie,  Abemethy,  Wil-  horses,  of  which  161,418  were  employ 

Uam  and  John  Hunter,  Liston,  Christison,  John  agriculture;  974,437  cattle,  of  whirh  i* 

Bell,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  Sir  were  milch  cows;  5,683.168  sheep,  and  1< 

John  Forbes  among  Scottish  physicians  and  sur-  swine. — A  large  part  of  the  pt)pulat  !•  »n  ol 

geons. — ^The  agriculture  ofScotland  has  attained  land  is  employea  in  the  coal  and  iron  : 

to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  in  many  parts  There  are  npward  of  400  coal  min** 

of  the  country  is  conducted  with  a  skill  and  en-  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Fife,  Cla-knu 

ergy  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithj^iw,  >: 

dimate  is  in  many  resi)ects  unfavorable  to  agri-  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dumfrif  s,  I VcMi 

culture,  its  chief  defects  being  the  low  summer  Perth,  and  the  number  of  pers<»n'«  vm\Ao 

temperature,  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  the  oc-  them  amounted  in  1858  to  32,«><»o.  pr.- 

casional  prevalence  of  X.  E.  winds  and  fogs.  8,926,249  tons  of  coal.     In  the  s:inK-  yi 

and  heavy  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  number  of  iron  works  mostly  in  l^uai 

which  often  causes  great  dainaire  to  the  crops,  Ayr,  was  32,  Avith  177  fnrniuvs,  j»nHl;h-ii 

and  a  cold,  wet  harvest.     Still,  the  I-K)thians,  nnally  925,500  tons.    In  1^5'.»  thon*  wi-r« 

the  carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  (iowrie,  the  mines,  yielding  1.586  ton-*  <»f  h:id  txud 

Merse,  Clydesdale,  and  Strathearn,  large  por-  ounces  of  silver. — ^ThofiHlnTiesciinMituto 

tions    of    Fifeshire,    Strathniore,    Annandale,  important  branch  of  Set ►ttish  in<lu-.try. 

Nithsdale,  Kyle,  Cnnningham,  and  of  the  low  the  export  of  salmon  to  Endand  jrow 

grounds  along  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths,  considerable,  it  was  so  ooniinifn  t!i;it  io 

are  so  well  tilled  and  productive  that  they  boar  parts  of  the  country  domestic  si-rw-inia 

comparison  with  the  best  lands  in  England,  accustomed  to  stipulate  that  tlu-y  >lj,in 

The  whole  system  of  cultivatitm  in  them  is  gen-  bo  conipolled  to  eat  it  more  than  2  or  3  t 

erally  of  a  very  perfect  character.    The  grain  week.  The  fishery  is  now  cliioily  in  the  1 

is  usually  sown  by  the  drill,  and  much  of  the  Forth,  Tay.  l)oe,"  Don,  FindhoVn,  S^vy, 

crop  is  roapo<l  and  all  of  it  threshed  by  ma-  and  otlier  rivers  on  the  E.  roast.     TKo  li 

chinery.     In  the  rich  and  level  plains  of  the  fisliery  has  long  been  carrietl  on  with  # 

Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  where  the  climate  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Soi»toh  hcrrin 

is  comparatively  dry,  the  land  is  worth  more  considered  tspial  to  th<»s<»  of  any  otht-rw 

in  crop  than  as  pasture,  and  the  following  is  In  1S57  the  t«»tal  ]>nKluct  of  this  ti>}i« 

the  common   rotation   of  crops:    1,  oats;    2,  666,934  barrels,  of  whii-h  580,813  were 

beans  or  potatoes ;    3,  wheat ;  4,  turnips ;  5,  and  807,275  barrel-*  ex[>orted  to  the  eon 

wheat  or  barley;  6,  grass.     In  these  districts  In  the  same  year  the  c«k1  and  lin:r  li? 

guano  and  <>ther  light  manures  are  liberally  ap-  yielded  ir>7,7«^6  cwt.  and  4,893  barreK  of 

plied  to  the  crops.     In  the  higher  and  more  34.310  cwt.  were  exported.     The  hi-rrinj 

moist  districts  a  different  system  prevails;  the  and   ling  fisheries  in   1857  emploved 

land  lies  longer  under  pa^^ture,  the  following  boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnaa*e  t>f  8 

being  the  rotation  of  a  6  years'  course :  1,  oats ;  The  total  number  of  i»ersons  empbiy«^l  in 

2,  turnips;  8,  oats  or  barley:  4.  5,  and  6,  gra«^.  fisheries  Wiis  90.543.    The  value  tif  the 

Rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  emrdoyed  was  £265,669,  of  the  nets  £87 

a  large  extent  in  these  districts,  as  the  most  and  of  the  lines  £63.183;  total,  £7i*t' 

profitable  way  of  consuming  the  grass  and  The  linen  manufacture  was  the  earlie* 

green  crops.    In  the  mountains,  heaths  and  nat-  until  lately  the  most  important  branch  c 
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eteriBg  indiBlrj of  Seodand.    Itsprin-  foreign ]iQrt%8tl(tffi»dgnX tonnage ISS^OOB; 

ACS  mn  Dimdoe,  Kirkcaldr,  Arbroath,  dearad,  434  (80  foreignX  tonnage   18^,715. 

MontroMt.  Aberdeen,  and  Dunfermline.  Thon^  the  moontainoiia  nature  of  the  sorfiMd 

>  tliere  wen  168  fiMtoriea.  278,804  spin-  is  pecnliarij  nnfaTorable  to  internal  conimnnl> 
d  4.011  power  kMnns.  The  hands  em-  cation,  Scotland  is  well  supplied  with  roadL 
BBBberea  81,722,  of  whom  8,881  were  canals,  and  railroads.  Her  tnmpike  roadajot 
nd  23,391  feniales.  In  recent  years  the  which  there  are  aboot  7,000  nulee  open,  aie 
mann&ccore  has  excelled  that  of  linen  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  worid.  The  greateat 
It  and  Taloe.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  of  her  canals  is  the  Caledonian,  which  afforda 
ncies  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  it  aU  a  passage  for  ships  from  the  Kor^  sea  to  the 

in  M*  is  dependent  npon  the  city  of  Atlantic  ocean.     (Bee  Calxdohiah  Oaval.) 

r.    In  1857  there  were  152  cotton  frc-  Another  great  canal  connects  the  opposite 

lith  2,041,129  spindles  and  21,624  power  coasts  of  the  island,  and  extends  from  Glassow 

emploTiiig  34,698  hands,  of  whom  7,609  toEdinborghin  two  divisions;  the  first/oSled 

Ales  md  27,080  females.    The  woollen  the  Forth  and  djde  cwial,  was  finished  in  1790^ 

eCnra,  though   less  considerable  than  and  is  35m. long;  the  second,  called  the  nnkm 

he  linen  or  the  cotton,  is  more  widely  canal,  was  finished  in  18S^,  and  is  31  m.  long: 

L  being  carried  on  in  24  of  the  88  conn-  Pauley  canal,  from  Glasgow  throoi^  Pavlcj 

ledoth  made  is  chkfiy  of  acoarse  kind,  to  Johnstone,  is  11  m.  long;  Ifonkland  canal, 

^  principal  seats  of  the  mannfactore  are  between  Glasgow  and  Airdrie,  12  ul  ;  Gkn- 

1^  Hawick,  Paisley,  Bannockbnm,  Stir-  kens  canal,  from  the  month  of  the  Dee  throng 

Imaraock,  Jedbnr^  and  Aberdeen.   In  Loch  Ken  to  Dairy,  26  m.    The  first  railroad 

lere  were  202  factories,  with  293,863  in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1810  between  Kil> 

land  SOOpowerlooms. employing  10,175  Ihamock  and  Troon,  a  distance  of  10  m.    ]b 

yf  whom  5,179  were  males  and  4,996  fe-  Jan.  1859,  there  were  20  main  lines  with  1,348 

A  manufiKtore  of  silk,  em^oying  837  m.  open  for  passage,  and  scTeral  hundred  milea 

.  in  1856,  is  carried  on  at  Pauley  and  in  process  of  constructkm.  Edinburgh  and  Gka* 

r.  in  which  cities  there  are  6  factoriee  gow  are  the  centres  from  which  th^  mostly 

L>344  spindlea.    Whiskey  and  ale  are  radiate.    Two  lines  connect  Glasgow  with  Gar- 

B  enormous  quantities,  and  constitute  lisle  and  the  west  of  England ;  Emnbmirii  senda 

nite  bcTerage  of  the  people.    In  1850  one  line  to  the  east  ana  the  other  to  die  west 

rere  167  licensed  distilleries,  and  the  of  England;  two  lines  pursuing  different  routes 

r  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  that  year  connect  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  most  of 

84^.634  gallons,  and  in  1857  18,299,409  the  remaining  lines  connect  those  two  citiea 

In  1857  there  were  223  brewers  of  with  the  large  towns  on  the  E.  coast,  viz..  Stir- 

>eer,  1 1  brewers  of  table  beer,  23  retail  ling,  Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Foi^,  llontroae^ 

^   and  15  brewers  from  sugar.    The  Aberdeen,  and  luTemess.    The  total  number 

Dsumed  was  1 .228.524  bushels.    Edin-  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1857  was  14,733,508 ; 

ithechief  seat  of  the  beer  manufacture,  the  receipts  from  passengers  were  £916,697, 

ras  made  in  1857  to  the  amount  of  46,-  from  goods  £1,584.781,  total  £2,501,47a    The 

lbs.,  by  51  paper  mills,  and  the  manu-  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Scottish  railroads, 
is  now'  rapidly  increasing.  The  most  previous  to  1848,  was  £28,225 ;  since  that  pe- 
nt manufactures  beside  those  already  riod  it  has  been  only  £7,243.  The  total  amount 
Md  are  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  of  money  raised  for  railroads  prior  to  1858  waa 
ardware.  hats,  and  combs.  Ship  build-  £33,668,115. — ^In  general  government  Scotland 
xtensively  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ttmboats'of  iron  and  wood,  steam  en-  and  staiidson  the  same  footing  with  £n|dand 
nd  every  other  kind  of  machinery,  are  except  in  regard  to  law  and  law  courts  ancl  the 
[  ^reat  <)xiantities.  e^iedally  on  the  Clyde,  form  of  church  government,  upon  which  p<HntB 
fhipping  of  Scotland  on  Dec.  31, 1859,  express  stipulations  exist  in  the  articles  of  union 
sed  1.174  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons  between  the  two  kingdcans.  To  the  imperial 
^4^  above  50  tons,  with  an  aggregate  parliament  the  Scottish  nobles  elect  of  their 

of  571.432  tons;   steam  vesseU,  297,  own  number  16  peers  to  represent  than  in  the 

rte  burden  75.010  tons.    The  number  house  of  lords.    The  counties  send  80  membera 

ig  venels  entered  coastwise  in  1859  was  to  the  house  of  commons,  one  for  each  conn^ 

(19  foreign),  tonnage  877,760 ;  steam  with  the  exception  that  Boss  and  Cromarty  ara 

6.440,  tonnage  1.361.982.    The  number  coigoined  into  one  electoral  district,  as  are 

Bg  vessels  entered  from  the  colonies  in  Elgin  and  Nairn,  while  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 

aa  585  (25  foreign),  tonnage  248,368;  and  some  adjoining  portions  of  Perth  and  Stir- 

570.  tonnage  257.621.    The  number  of  ling,  form  also  an  electoral  district  The  towna 

1  entered  from  the  colonies  was  10,  which  are  parliamentary  burghs  send  in  the 

>  2.426:  cleared  37,  tonnage  13,325.  aggregrate  23  representativef .  At  the  headed 
vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  in  the  judiciary  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is 
L986  n.357  British),  tonnage  550.320;  supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  consists  of  18 
for  foreign  ports.  4,951  (2.093  British),  judgea.    (See  EmsBunen,  vol.  vi.  p.  756.)  The 

>  678*687.    Steam  vessels  entered  from  court  holds  two  terms  or  aeasiona  aniuiaUy, 
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daring  which  it  sits  5  days  in  the  week.    The  Presbyterian  ohnrdi.    In  1851  the  eiUk 

average  number  of  cases  annually  decided  is  church  had    1,183   places  of  worship, 

about  1,900.    The  court  of  Justiciary,  which  is  707,080  sittings;  the  Free  church  88V  | 

supreme  in  criminal  causes,  consists  of  5  of  the  with  405,836  sittings;  and  the  United  F 

judges  of  the  court  of  session.    The  high  court  terian  465  places,  with  288,100  sittiuffsw 

of  justiciary  sits  in  Edinburgh,   but  circuit  denominations  had  858  places  of  worship 

courts  are  held  to  the  number  of  4  in  Glasgow  284,282  sittings.    The  most  numerous  of 

and  2  in  the  other  circuit  districts  annually,  were  the  Independents,  192  places.  76.& 

This  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  important  lings;   Episcopal,  184  places,  40,(*22  sit 

criminal  charges,  and  the  decisions  of  its  high  Boman  Catholics,  117  places,  52.76tS  sit 

court  are  without  appeal.    Its  presiding  officer  Baptists,  119  places,  26,086  sittings:  and 

is  the  president  of  the  court  of  session,  who  odists,  82  places,  22,441  sittings.    Then 

when  sitting  in  this  court  is  termed  the  lord  20  Mormon  places  of  worship  with  3.1i 

Justice-general.    Causes  are  tried  by  the  ver-  tings. — ^By  a  statute  passed  in  1695  it  v 

diet  of  a  jury  of  15  persons,  who  are  not  re*  acted  ^^  that  there  be  a  school  founded 

qnired  to  be  unanimous,  and  who,  when  the  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parisih  1 

case  is  not  clear,  can  bring  in  a  verdict  of  ^'not  vice  of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  thL»  pi 

proven,^'  which  leaves  the  accused  liable  to  be  that  the  heritors  do  in  every  con^egation 

tried  again  for  the  same  offence  should  addi-  among  themselves  and  provide  a  comm 

tional  evidence  be  founds    The  judges  of  this  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  8ti{»end 

court  when  upon  circuit  possess  a  civil  juris-  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  unde 

diction  by  way  of  appeal.    The  chief  local  mcrks  (£5  11<.  Hd.)^  nor  above  200  ; 

courts  are  those  of  the  sheriffs,  of  which  there  (£11  2<.  2i^.),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  ti 

is  one  in  each  county,  the  business  of  the  court  This  was  tne  foundation  of  a  system  of  ooi 

being  conducted  before  an  officer  called  the  schools,  under  which  the  Scottish  jteo] 

sheriff-substitute,  who  acts  for  a  sheriff-princi-  the  18th  century  became  more  gen«rrsU; 

pal,  who  has  within  certain  limits  a  power  to  cated  than  any  other  in  Europe.     In  18i 

revise  his  proceedings,  while  there  are  certain  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  so 

acts  both  judicial  and  executive  which  must  be  should  not  be  less  than  £16  13«.  4<f.  )>er  a 

performed  by  the  sheriff-principal.    Formerly  In  1828  it  was  again  raised  so  that  it  i 

there  was  a  sheriff-principal  to  each  county,  not  be  less  than  £25  13«.  Sid,    A  furtl 

but  recently  the  counties  have  been  grouped  crease  was  made  in  1859,  dependent  som 

into  districts,  and  one  sheriff-principal  serves  on  the  price  of  oatmeal.    In  addition 

for  all  the  counties  in  a  district.    The  sheriff's  salary  fixed  by  law,  the  teachers  rvcei^ 

court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  land  from  their  pupils,  commonly  however  i 

righta  nor  of  personal  status,  as  marriage  or  eraging  for  each  pupil  more  than  5<.  a 

legitimacy,  but  in  other  matters  of  civil  right  Beside  the  parish  schools  there  are  231  • 

there  is  no  limit  in  pecuniary  value  to  the  maintained  by  the  **  Society  in  Scotia 

causes  that  may  come  before  it.    The  proceed-  Propagating  Christian  Knowk'dgc,"  at  i 

ings  in  the  ci^  department  of  tliis  court  are  nnal  expense  of  about  £3,000.      Bew 

chiefly  conducted  in  written  pleadings.     The  schools  supported  by  the  established  c 

sheriff  has  a  separate  court  for  the  recovery  of  there  are  017  maintaine<l  by  the  Free  c 

small  debts,  in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and  and  a  number  by  the  Episcopal  church, 

summary.    In  the  criminal  department  of  the  are  also  throughout  the  country  a  largR 

sheriff's  court  only  those  cases  are  tried  that  her  of  private  schools  supported  by  the  | 

are  not  deemed  of  sufficient  imi>ortance  to  be  of  the  pupils.    In  the  cities  and  lanrer 

brought  before  the  court  of  justiciary.   Finally,  there  are  grammar  or  high  schools  Skod 

the  magistrates  of  municipal  coriK)rations  and  mies,  and  there  are  5  normal  sclu»i>is  I 

iustices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  king  training  of  teachers.    By  the  census  of  i 

have  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  api>eared  that  there  were  then  in  2«c 

matters  in  a  limited  sphere.     In  many  particu-  5,242  day  schools,  of  which  3.349  were 

lars  the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  and  1,893  private.    The  numlKT  of  pap 

England,  and  bears  much  affinity  in  theory  and  tending  the  public  schools  was  280,04o  <  1 

practice  to  the  systems  of  the  continent,  esi>e-  males  and  118,291  females);  attending  | 

dally  to  the  old  system  of  judicature  in  France,  schools,  88,472  (43,594  males  and  44,tl 

on  which  it  was  modelled. — The  public  reve-  males);  total  nmnber  of  pupils,  368.5 17,  • 

nne  of  Scotland  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  to  every  7.84  inhabitants.    The  total  i 

1858,  was  £7,300,000,  and  was  derived  fVom  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  retnms  wvrv 

customs,  excise,  stamps,  land  and  assessed  taxes,  was  £173,436,  of  which  £62,089   waa 

property  an<l  income  tax,  and  the  post  office,  pennanent    endowments,    £21.2S4    roll 

The  assessed  taxes  comprise  duties  on  inhab-  contributions,  £6,643  grants  from  govern 

ited  houses,  servants,  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  £04,471  payments  by  scholars,  and  £. 

game,  &c.^  for  tlie  supi)ort  and  relief  of  the  from  other  sources.    The  average  r«maiie 

poor.— The  established  church  of  Scotland  is  of  the  male  teachers  was  £55,  of  the  i 

the  Presbyterian,  fn)m  wliich  there  are  two  se-  teachers  £21.      The   total    nnnibor  of 

ceding  bodies,  the  Free  church,  and  the  United  teachers  was  4,821,  of  whom  S,Vu3 
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I  {Mid  sionitoiri  and  piipil  teachers,  and  and  Clyde,  and  penetrated,  after  a  desperate 

ip«id  teachers.    The  total  number  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  the 

Michers  was  1,Y98,  of  whom  8d4  were  frith  of  Tay,  whUe  at  the  same  time  his  fleet 

ea,  241  paid  monitors  and  popil  teach-  explored  the  coasts,  and  probably  first  made 

<^7  nnpud  teachers.    Of  adalt  even-  certain  the  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island. 

lols  at  the  same  period  there  were  488,  He  was  nnable  however  to  complete  the  oon- 

iOO  male  and  5,571  female  papils,  and  qnest  of  the  conntry,  and  finally  withdrew  his 

shers,  of  whom  526  were  males  and  108  forces  behind  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  he 

Of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  4,886  connected  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.    8nb- 

rtisans,  2,897  factory  operatives,  561  seqnently  several  other  attempts  were  made 

nrml  laborers,  558  domestic  servants,  by  the  Romans  to  subdue  the  north  of  the  isl- 

iTers,  848  coal  and  iron  operatives,  287  and,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  that  of 

ra,    278    warehousemen,    885   miners,  the  emperor  8eptimius  Severus,  who  in  207 

i  clerks.  The  number  of  Sunday  schoola  led  an  expedition  as  fiEtr  as  the  Moray  frith, 

08,  with  292,549  pupils,  of  whom  185,-  where  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians, 

sre   males  and    157,114   females,  and  who  observed  the  treaty  only  so  long  as  the 

teachers.    Of  these  schools  1,095  be-  emperor  remained  in  arms  among  them.    On 

to  the  established  church,  1,248  to  the  his  withdrawal  to  the  south  they  rose  again  in 

mrch,  and  558  to  the  United  Presbyte-  insurrection,  and  a  second  expedition  was  pre- 

orch.    There  were  at  the  same  time  in  paring  to  march  for  tlieir  subjugation  when 

ntry  221  mechanics^  and  literary  insti-  the  emperor  died  at  York  (Eboracum)  in  211. 

The  higher  seats  of  education  in  During  his  residence  in  Britain  Severus  recon- 

d  are  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  structed  a  wall  originally  built  by  Hadrian  be- 

w^  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew^s.     'Die  tween  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway ;  and  on  the 

these  institutions  had  in  1860  a  princi-  final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  in 

1  84  professors,  daasified  under  the  4  446  they  repaired  this  rampart  and  that  be- 

0  of  arts,  divinity,  laws,  and  medicine,  tween  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  From 
imber  of  students  was  1,464,  viz.:  in  this  period  for  several  centuries  the  predomi- 
\7 ;  divinity,  85 ;  laws,  236 ;  medicine,  nant  race  of  Scotland  is  known  in  history  as 
rhe  university  of  Glasgow  had  in  1860  Picts.  (See  Piers.)  Between  the  two  walls  in 
apal  and  22  professors,  and  1,127  stu-  the  province  of  Valentia  dwelt  5  tribes  who  had 

The  university  of  Aberdeen  has  a  prin-  become  practically  Romanized  and  civilized,  and 

ad  21  professors,  and  in  1860  had  718  afrer  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  formed  a 

a.    The  university  of  St.  Andrew^  the  union  and  established  a  kingdom  which  was 

in  Scotland,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  called  Befftium  Cumbrenu^  or  more  frequently 

2  principals,  and  12  professors,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  Of  this  king- 
id  145  students.  The  periodical  press  dom  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the 
land  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  famous  Arthur  Pendragon  was  the  sovereign. 
Dd  ability.  The  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  In  this  half-fabulous  period  of  Scottish  history 
:wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  the  88  Pictish  kings  are  enumerated,  from  Drest, 
i  British  Review,"  and  ^^  Chambers^s  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  451,  to  Bred, 
l,*^  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  that  spe-  who  died  in  848.  The  most  important  event 
literature ;  and  t^e  first  two  especially  of  this  Pictish  period  was  the  arrival  in  Scot- 

1  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  a  repu-  land  of  the  Saxons  in  449,  and  their  eventual 
that  has  no  superior  of  its  kind.  As  a  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  lowlands,  where 
r  publication  Edinburgh  is  the  only  rival  one  of  their  leaders,  Edwin,  founded  the  prea- 
icm  in  the  British  empire,  and  has  long  ent  capital,  Edinburgh  (Edwinsburgh).  id>out 
^brated  for  its  issues  of  books.  The  508  Scotland  was  also  invaded  by  the  Scots,  a 
r  of  periodicals  published  in  1858  in  that  Celtic  tribe  from  Ireland,  who  settled  on  the 
m  20,  and  there  were  in  the  same  year  W.  coast  and  established  a  kingdom  beginning 
'O  printing  offices  with  1,200  men  em-  with  the  reign  of  Fergus,  one  of  their  chieft, 

in  them. — Scotland  was  known  to  the  and  continuing  under  a  series  of  kings,  of  whom 

a  by  the  name  of  Caledonia,  and  was  little  is  known  till  the  accession  of  Kenneth 

•d  by  21  savage  tribes  of  shepherds  and  Macalpin  in  886,  under  whom  the  Scoto-Irish 

I,  who  were  polygamists  and  idolaters,  or  Scotch  became  the  dominant  race  in  the 

sligion  being  druidical,  and  their  habits  country,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Scot- 

tderly  that  the  Roman  writers  call  them  land  from  them.    During  the  reign  of  Kenneth 

k     They  were  exceedingly  brave  and  the  Picts  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  accord- 

and  their  arms  were  short  spears,  dag-  ing  to  some  authors  massacred  by  the  orders 

ad  shields.    Their  habitations  were  mis-  of  Kenneth,  but  according  to  a  more  probable 

huts,  and  they  disdained  the  use  of  theory  amalgamated  with  and  absorbed  by  the 

L   To  their  Roman  invaders  they  ofiered  Scots.    The  most  important  event  of  the  Pict- 

i  and  obstinate  opposition.    In  the  reign  ish  period  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 

Bmperor  Vespasian,  in  the  latter  half  of  Christianity  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Columba 

;  oentory  of  our  era,  Julius  Agricola  and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland.    In  866. 

army  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  second  of 
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the  BQCoefisora  of  Eeoneth,  the  Danee,  led  hj  itora  fbr  the  orown  spMtnd,  tlie  p 

the  vikings  or  sea  kings,  began  to  invade  Scot-  whom  were  John  Bauol  and  Bom 

land.     Their  inonrsions  for  plunder  and  con-  The  ambitiooa  Edward  I.  of  England 

qnest  continued  with  little  intermission,  in  spite  designs  of  his  own  on  the  kingdom, 

of  frequent  repulses,  till  1014,  when,  after  a  was  mvited  to  mediate  between  them, 

aeries  of  defeats  inflicted  on  them  hj  King  purpose  a  conference  was  held  at  1 

Malcolm  II.,  they  gave  up  the  contest    Mean-  1291  between  the  English  monarc 

time  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  gradually  en-  principal  nobility  and  dergy  of  Soot] 

larged  by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Cumber-  ward  had  brought  the  whole  force  o: 

Ivid  about  960,  by  the  conquest  of  Strathclyde  dom  in  arms,  and  before  giving  his  d 

about  970,  and  of  Lothian  from  England  in  quired  the  Scottish  barons  to  awei 

1016.    This  last  acquisition  was  owing  to  the  him  as  their  lord  paramount     Ovi 

valor  and  energy  of  Malcolm  n.,  ihp  expeller  his  power,  his  claim  was  admitted  i 

of  the  Danes,  who  after  a  vigorous  reign  was  strument  signed  acknowledging  tl 

anooeeded  in  1083  by  his  grandson,  the  *'gra-  king  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland, 

dous  Duncan''  of  Shakespeare,  who  6  years  then  awarded  the  orown  to  Balic 

later  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  at  Bothgow-  studied  insults  and  indignity  soon  | 

anan,  near  Elgin.    Macbeth  himself  was  de-  vassal  king  into  rebellion,  upon  w 

feated  and  slain  in  1064,  after  a  vigorous  reign  land  was  overrun  by  a  powernil  Ed% 

of  15  years.    A  civil  war  ensued,  which  tenid-  Baliol  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  thi 

Bated  in  the  elevation  of  Malcolm  in.  to  the  London,  and  the  principal  stron^^c 

throne  in  1067.    During  his  reign  England  was  kingdom  captured.    At  this  joncture 

oonqnered  by  the  Normans,  and  Malcohn,  who  subjugation  of  Scotland  seemed  to  1 

had  married  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the  fected,  and  nearly  all  the  great  nobU 

sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  mitted  to  the  conqueror,  Sir  Wilhai 

line,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England,  of  EUendie  appeared  in  arms  for  th 

In  retaliation  William  invaded  Scotland  in  1072  dence  of  his  country  at  the  head  < 

with  so  powerfbl  a  force  that  Malcolm  sub-  band  of  followers,  and  contmned  tl 

mitted  without  a  struggle,  and  performed  hom-  with  heroic  energy  for  several  year 

age  to  William  as  his  feudal  superior,  for,  as  was  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hai 

we  English  subsequently  alleged,  his  whole  ward,  who  caused  him  to  be  cmeU] 

kingdom,  while  the  Scotch  maintained  that  the  at  London.    The  stmggle  was  coa 

homage  was  rendered  only  for  the  12  manors  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  con 

which  Malcolm  held  in  England.  The  question  BaKol,  at  first  with  marked  ill  §» 

long  continued  to  be  a  source  of  dissension  be-  finally  with  distinguished  sncoesa,  ei 

tween  the  two  kingdoms.    It  led  to  a  war  be-  in  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbon 

tween  Malcolm  and  William  Ruf\is,  in  which,  1814,  where  the  Eogliah  chivalry  wi 

in  1098,  the  Scottish  king  was  slain  in  a  battle  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  much  infi 

near  Alnwick  castle.    Of  his  successors  the  of  Scots.    The  war  however  continoe 

most  conspicuous  were  Alexander  L,  David  I.,  longer,  during  which  England  was  M 

Maloolm  rV.,  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II.,  vaded  and  scourged  wititi  fire  and  i 

and  Alexander  III.,  in  whose  reigns,  terminat-  her  rulers  were  compelled  to  acknoi 

ing  in  1285,  Scotland  made  rapid  progress  in  independence  of  Scotland.   Bruce  die 

power  and  civilization.    The  reign  of  William  Durmg  the  century  which  sacoeeded  t 

the  Lion,  which  lasted  48  years,  A*om  1165  to  was  swayed  by  three  kings,  one  of  wl 

1214,  was  memorable  for  his  capture  by  Henry  ert  II.,  was  the  son  of  the  steward  of 

n.  of  England,  and  his  disgraceful  treaty  with  whence  the  origin  of  tiie  name  of 

that  monarch  in  1174,  by  which  he  regained  house  of  Stuart,  of  which  he  was  the 

his  liberty  and  surrendered  the  independence  ereign.     His  successor,  Robert  III., 

of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  cares  of  government  upon  his  e 

Henry  and  to  receive  English  garrisons  in  Edin-  the  duke  <^  lEU)thesay,  who  qnarrellei 

burgh,  Stirling,  and  other  important  places,  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  was  i 

This  state  of  dependence  continued  15  years  till  death  by  order  of  that  powerful  magi 

the  death  of  Uenry,  when  his  successor.  Rich-  khig^s  second  son,  Jamea,  on  his  i 

ard  OoBur  de  lion,  anxious  to  obtain  money  for  France,  was  captured  by  the  Knglish 

his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  for  the  ried  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  hi 

anm  of  10,000  marks  to  renounce  all  claim  on  tained  for  19  years,  during  the  greaU 

the  part  of  the  English  crown  to  supremacy  which  the  government  of  Bcodand  w 

over  Scotland.    William  the  Lion  was  succeed-  istored  by  Albany  aa  regent     In 

ed  by  his  son  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  wisest  captive  prince  was  released,  and  reli 

and  most  vigorous  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  Scotland  began  under  the  title  of  Ji 

whose  son  Alexander  HI.,  dying  in  1285,  left  brief  reign  of  great  energy,  devoted  : 

the  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  the  reducing  to  order  the  powerftil  and 

maiden  of  Norway.    On  her  voyage  from  Nor-  nobility,  whose  fends  and  ambitioai 

wi^  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  Margaret  nearly  a  century  kept  the  connUry  in  < 

rickaaed  and  died  at  Orkney.  Yarions  oompet-  He  soade  many  great  reteaa^  hMll 
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icfnnioD«BdodMrtrilniiiali,«iidBitro-  exile.     Pnring  liin  itrign  Prnifttantimn  made 

i  lev  end  order  in  the  piece  of  lioenee  greet  progress  in  Scotlend,  thoos^  9e\enitj 

tarbolenee.    His  cereer  wes  cot  short  bj  persecuted  bj  Gardinel  Beeton,  me  Cilholkl 

■in  11  Inn  in  1437,  end  he  wee  succeeded  primete.    In  1542  Jemee  be<»me  inTolved  in 

le  son  Jemee  11^  a  boj  of  6  jeers,  during  war  with  EDglend,  and  died  in  the  same  jeer 

■e  minoritj  the  kingdom  was  torn   by  of  a  broken  heart  censed  bj  the  mutinooe  con- 

DBS.  one  of  which  was  headed  bj  the  earl  doct  of  the  nobles,  which  had  led  to  adisgraoe- 

^oagiea»  whose  immense  possessions  made  fol  defeat  of  his  army  at  Solwaj  If oss.    The 

the  moflt  powerful  baron  of  Scotland,  crown  descended  to  his  onlj  child,  a  daughter  8 

king  on  attaining  his  migoritj  assumed  dajs  did,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary, 

"cins  of  goFemment  with  vigor  and  deci-  queen  of  Scots*    For  the  history  of  Scotland 

and  effectnallj  humbled  the  house  of  during  her  reign,  see  Mast  Stuabt.     Karr 

daa,  whoee  chief  he  stabbed  with  his  own  was  driven  into  exile  in  Endand  in  1668,  and 

[  in  the  castle  <^  Stirling  in  1451.    The  her  abeence  left  her  natural  Brother,  the  regent 

enbscqnentl  J  took  part  in  the  civil  wars  Ifurraj,  master  of  the  kingdom.  Her  son  Jemee 

■gland  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  YL  hid  been  crowned  kmg  in  1567  whfle  yet 

hBtnllT  killed  while  besieging  Boxbur^  an  in£mt    Bming  his  minority,  after  If urray% 

Ml    His  eon  James  IIL  was  then  a  boy  in  assassination  in  1570,  the  earls  of  Lcomox,  Mar, 

ih  year,  and  during  his  minority  the  coun-  and  Morton  were  successively  regents,  till  in 

in  sfxte  of  the  turbulence  of  die  nobles,  1581  Morton  was  tried  sod  executed  for  tren- 

eooiparatively  prosperous,  while  after  his  son,  and  the  king  took  the  government  into  hia 

■ion  civfl  war  raged  almost  constantly  be-  own  handa.    Dming  all  tms  period  the  king- 

m.  the  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  dom  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  which  had 

arr,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander,  graduaUy  assumed  a  relisioua  character  frona 

of  Scotland,  and  was  supported  by  the  the  contest  between  Ga&olicism  and  lYotee* 

dneea.  by  the  lord  of  the  Islee,  and  many  tantiam  for  supremacy,  in  which  the  lYotee* 

r  great  nobles.    Albany  was  finally  de-  tents  were  finally  successfol,  and  Preabyteri- 

d  and  slain  in  1483 :  but  a  new  rebellion  anism  became  the  established  religion  of  Sooi- 

e  out  a  few  years  later,  the  chie&  of  which  land.     James,  by  his  descent  from  Maigarei 

red  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  17,  against  Tudor,  the  mother  of  James  V.,  was  the  heir 

afaer,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  Queen 

ncfaie-bum  in  1488.    The  rebellious  son,  Elizabeth,  and  accordingly  in  1603  he  suceeed- 

eocceeded  undor  the  title  of  James  IV.,  ed  to  the  throne  of  Engand.   This  event|  whkih 

ed  to  be  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign,  united  the  two  nations  under  one  head,  doeed 

naintained  a  magnificent  court,  promoted  the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  kingdonii 

virilization  of  the  country,  and  curbed  the  thou^  it  was  not  till  1707  that  the  countriea 

er  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great  highland  were  legislatively  united.     During  the  great 

Gk  the  most  considerable  of  whom,  the  civil  wars  of  England  in  the  17th  century 

of  the  Isles,  having  rebelled,  was  prompt-  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  many  important 

ibdued  and  stripp^  of  his  extensive  do-  events,  of  which  notices  will  be  found  in  the 

ona.  which  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  article  &7Guun>.    Since  the  union  the  moat 

S13  he  was  imprudently  led  by  French  in-  remarkable  occurrences  in  her  annals  are  the 

lee,  which  had  long  been  very  great  in  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  olject  of 

land,  to  declare  war  against  Henry  VIIL  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Sta- 

ngland.  and  to  invade  that  kingdom  with  arts  to  the  throne. 

werful  army.    He  was  met  by  the  earl  of        SCOTT,  the  name  of  10  countiea  in  the 

ey  at  Flodden,  Sept  9,  and  defeated  and  United  States.    L  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 

.'together  with  so  many  chiefs,  nobles,  ed  S.  by  Tennessee,  touching  Kentucky  on  the 

common  soldiers,  that  all  Scotland  was  K.,  and  intersected  by  Clincn  river  and  the  N. 

ged  in  mourning;   and  to  this  day  the  fork  of  Holston  river;  area,  620  sq.  m.;  pop. 

It  Is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  as  the  great-  in  1860,  12,072,  of  whom  490  were  davea. 

tiaaster  in  their  national  annals.    A  long  The  Clinch  mountain   and   several   parallel 

a  of  misfortunes  followed  during  the  mi-  ridges  traverse  the  county.    The  soil  is  goi* 

7  of  James  V.,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  erally  good  and  adapted  to  grazing:    Bitmni* 

le  mother,  Msjgaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  noua  coal  and  iron  are  abundant.   The  prodno- 

rr  TIL  of  Englimd,  was  made  regent,  and  tions  in  1850  were  15,722  bushels  of  wheat, 

iily  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  319,240  of  Indian  com,  106,842  of  oats,  and 

ea.  which  added  the  miseries  of  civil  strife  74,086  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  20  grist 

loae  of  foreign  war.    She  had  rashly  mar-  mills,  7  wool  carding  mills,  20  churchea,  and 

the  eari  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  house  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.     The 

lOQglas,  and  that  faction  retained  posses-  **  Natmid  Tunnel,^^  perforated  through  a  loi^ 

of  the  young  king-s  person  till  in  his  17th  ridge  by  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  river,  is  in 

he  freed  himself  from  their  yoke  and  as-  this  county.    The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856 

mL  the  reins  of  government  and,  after  a  was  $1,590,568,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent. 

Eglejn  which  the  Douglai>es  were  support-  since  1850.    Capital,  Estillville.    11.  A  central 

f  England,  snooeeded  in  dri\'ing  them  into  oo.  of  Ifiaa.,  driuned  by  several  tributariee  cf 
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Pearl  river;  area,  600  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  Indian  com,  8,700  of  wheat,  and  0,8tt  of  «i[l 

8,140,  of  whom  2,960  were  slaves.     Large  There  were  9  churches,  and  225  papUi  attaA- 

forests  of  pine  abound,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  ing  public  schools.    Oapital,  Benton.    IX.  Aa 

and  sterile.     The  productions  in  1850  were  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded  £.  and  S.  bj  tb«M» 

95,500  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  57,500  pounds  sissippi,  separating  it  from  IIlincMa,  and  N.  by 

of  rice,  and  881  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  the  Wapsipinicon ;   area,  460  sq.  m.;  pop.ii 

7  churches,  and  157  pupils  attending  public  1860,  25,960.    It  has  an  eleT«t€Ml  rolling  n^ 

schools.    Oupital,  Hillsborough.     111.   A  W.  face,  thinlj  timbered,  and  a  fertile  soil.    Cq4 

00.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Fave,  and  limestone  are  found.    The  prodoctioni  k 

Petit  Jean,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Arkan-  1859  were  664,263  bushels  of  Indian  con, 

sas  river ;    area,   870  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  886,386  of  wheat,  78,843  of  oata,  102.417  of 

5,145,  of  whom  215  were  slaves.    The  surface  jgotatoes,   16,958  tons  of  hay,  84,494  lbs.  of 

is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  butter,  and  3,005  galls,  of  sot^j^hum  molthMa 

productions  in  1850  were  128,460  bushels  of  In  1850  there  were  11  churches,  2  newtpa^ 

ladian  corn,  18,156  of  oats,  868  bales  of  cotton,  offices,    and   2,041    pupils    attending   ppM* 

and  33,593  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  5  grist  schools.    Capital,  Davenport    X.  A  S.  £.  ca 

and  saw  mills,  6  cotton-ginning  mills,  and  250  of  Minn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Minncsoca 

pupils    attending    public    schools.      Capital,  river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 4,5K 

^oneville.      lY.   A   N.    E.    co.    of   Tenn.,  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  a  variety  of 

bordering  on  Ky.,  and  drained  by  the  Big  prairie  land  and  large  forests,  and  the  toil  il 

South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  300  fertUe.    Timber  is  the  most  valuable  prodad 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,519,  of  whom  59  were  Capital,  Shokapee. 

slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  »COTT,  Michasl,  a  learned  Scotchman  aal 
mountains,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber,  reputed  wizard  of  the  13th  century,  born  pro^ 
The  productions  in  1850  were  66,421  bushels  ably  in  Fifeshire,  died,  according  to  the  co» 
of  Indian  corn,  5,895  of  oats,  and  28,962  lbs.  mon  account,  in  1291.  He  was  probably  edo> 
of  butter.  There  were  3  churches.  Capital,  cated  at  some  foreign  university,  and  pasted 
Hunts vi lie.  V.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  many  years  of  his  life  in  forci^  coontrie^  r»> 
tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  240  siding  for  some  time  at  the  conrt  of  the  em- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,417,  of  whom  5,744  peror  Frederic  II.,  at  whose  request  he  wrocs 
were  slaves.  The  surface  i:^  generally  hilly  a  number  of  works.  A  few  treatises  on  natarU 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  Fine  blue  lime-  history,  the  occult  sciences,  and  other  enbjerti 
stone  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  pro-  are  attributed  to  him,  but  on  somewhat  qoe^ 
ductions  in  1850  were  1,089,100  bushels  of  In-  tionable  authority.  As  a  magician  or  wizard  hit 
dian  corn,  156,368  of  outs,  and  1,612  tons  of  reputation  was  European,  and  traditions  of  hit 
hemp.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  26  wonderful  powers  are  to  this  day  extant  in 
churches,  and  815  pupils  attending  schools.  Scotland;  some  of  those  have  been  empU>Ted 
Capital,  Georgetown.  VI.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  with  fine  efteot  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  -  Lay 
drained  by  atliuents  of  White  river;  area,  180  of  the  Lost  Minstrel,'' the  second  canto  of  wbich 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  7,304.  The  surfoco  is  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  openin^r  of  lb« 
liat  except  in  the  W.,  where  are  some  high  wizard's  grave  in  Melrose  abbey.  Dante  intru> 
hills  called  the  Knobs.  The  soil  is  of  good  duces  him  in  the //}/<?rno,  and  hob  mentioned  by 
quality.  The  productions  in  1850  were  251,875  Boccaccio  and  other  Italian  authors.  CamdHi 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  20,417  of  wheat,  65,855  states  in  his  Britannia  that  in  his  time  S-cnt's 
of  oats,  and  2.451  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  magic  books  were  still  preserved  at  Ulme.  in 
churches,  and  3,226  ])iipils  attending  publio  Cumberland,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
schools.  The  .lott'ersDuvillo  railroad  crosses  that  place  al)Out  the  year  1290,  who  from  hii 
the  county.  Capital,  Lexington.  VII.  A  W.  reputation  for  abstruse  learning  was  looked 
00.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  l>y  Illinois  river,  and  upon  commonly  as  a  cor\jurer. 
intersected  by  Plume  and  other  creeks ;  area,  SCOTT.  Thomas  D.D.,  an  English  clenrymaa, 
255  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IHjJo,  9,070.  The  surface  bom  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnsliire,  in  1747,  ditd 
is  mostly  level  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  at  Aston  Sandford,  Buckinghamsliiro.  Ai>rU  K 
very  fertile.  Coal  and  limestone  abound.  1821.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  ut  ihs 
The  pro<luctions  in  185()  were  762,0.')0  bushels  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  sorgeon  and 
of  Indian  corn,  84.232  of  wheat,  39, <J  17  of  oats,  apothecary,  but  soim  returned  to  farminc. 
8,823  tons  of  liay,  and  112,4^36  lbs.  of  butter.  Having  htudied  for  the  church,  he  wa*  ordain- 
There  were  15  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  ed  in  1773  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  became  a 
and  1,844  pupils  attending  public  schools,  curate  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  thmogli  th« 
Capital,  Winchester.  VIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  intluence  of  John  Newton  was  C4>nverti*d  t« 
Mo.,  separated  from  Illinois  on  the  E.  bv  the  Calvinism.  In  1781  he  removed  to  UUit-y.and 
Mississippi  river,  and  bordered  W.  by  White-  in  1785  to  I^ndon,  where  he  was  the  cha{>'.:iiB 
water  river;  area,  370  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  iu  1860,  of  the  Lock  chai>el.  In  1801  he  was  ap[*'MDtcd 
5,347,  of  whom  503  were  slaves.  The  surface  rector  of  Aston  SandfonK  where  he  oontiatitfcl 
is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There  till  his  death.  His  princi[>al  works  are:  "A 
are  vast  cypress  swamps  in  the  S.  part.  The  Con^nientary  on  the  IVible*'  (6  vols.  4tf».>.  vert 
productions  in  1850  were  169,100  bushels  of  widely  known;  '*  Defence  of  Calvinism*' agaioM 
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TomUne;  and  a  small  work  entitled  same  time  be  produced  a  translation  of  Goe- 
?aroe  of  Troth.''  the^s  GdU  ton  Berlichingen,  He  had  mean- 
FT,  Six  Walter,  a  Scottish  poet  and  while  (Dec.  1797)  been  married  to  Miss  Char- 
ts bom  in  Edinburgh,  Ang.  15,  1771,  lotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  jonng  lady  of 
Abbotsford,  Sept.  21,  1832.  He  was  a  French  extraction,  and  bj  the  commencement 
r  son  of  Walter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the  of  the  present  century  was  in  the  enjoyment 
who  was  allied  to  the  border  family  of  of  a  comfortable  income,  derived  partly  from 
>XXs  of  Harden,  which  in  its  turn  was  an  his  wife^s  annuity  and  his  own  patrimony,  and 
t  from  the  great  house  of  Buccleuch — a  partly  from  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  S^ 
Btance  in  which  the  poet  took  much  kirkshire,  to  which  he  had  then  recently  been 

His  mother  was  Anne  Rutherford,  the  appointed.    His  professional  emoluments  were 

er  of  a  medical  professor  in  the  univer-  respectable  for  an  advocate  of  his  standing,  and 

Edinburgh.    Being  a  delicate  child,  he  from  an  unwillingness  to  rely  upon  his  pen  to 

Dt  at  3  years  of  age  to  reside  on  his  any  conriderable  degree  for  a  support,  he  oon- 

d  grandfather's  farm  of  Sandyknowe,  in  tinued  for  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  as 

rghshire,  a  region  abounding  in  tradi-  a  relaxation  from  business.    In  1802  appetfed 

ft  the  border  wars,  to  which  he  was  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '*  Minstrelsy  of  the 

even  in  his  infancy  to  be  an  eager  Scottish  Border,"  a  collection  of  ancient  bal- 

r.    In  1779  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  lads,  which  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  him 

'  improved  in  health,  with  the  exception  from  early  childhood,  and  which  contains,  as 

ameness  which  appeared  in  his  second  his  son-in-law  Lockhart  has  observed,  *^the 

nd  never  afterward  left  him ;  and  soon  first  hints  of  an  endless  variety  of  incidents  ex* 

e  became  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  of  panded  and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art." 

irgh,  whence,  in  Oct.  1783,  he  was  trans-  A  3d  volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  bal- 

to  the  university.    At  school  or  college  lads  by  himself  and  others,  was  published  in 

led  no  distinction  as  a  scholar,  although  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  whole  work  gained 

c»f  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  dulness  the  author  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary 

ire  fictions,  but  was  an   indefatigable  circles,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  annotated 

of  romances,  old  plays,  poetry,  travels,  edition  of  the  ancient  poem  of  "  Sir  Tristrem** 

batever  other  miscellaneous  literature  (1804).    These  works  were  but  preliminary  to 

rithin  his  reach.    The  perusal  of  ballad  ^*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  (1805),  a  ro- 

are,  and  especially  of  Percy's  "  Reliques  mantic  poem  of  border  chivalry,  of  which  the 

Jent  Poetry,^'  which  he  first  read  in  his  first  draught  had  been  written  in  the  autumn 

ear.  had  an  important  influence  in  shap-  of  1802.    To  a  public  whose  conceptions  of 

s  literary  tastes  and  character,  the  pre-  metrical  romances  had  been  derived  from  the 

ant  feature  of  which  was  *&  reverence  for  obscure  and  interminable  narratives  of  the  old 

kst.  and  particularly  the  Gothic  portion  minstrels,  its  lively  pictures  of  feudal  border  life 

Thenceforth  he  became  keenly  suscep-  had  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  poetie 
>  the  charms  of  natural  scenery.  "  Tlie  merit,  and  the  poem  was  received  with  an 
tic  feelings,''  he  tells  us,  *"  which  I  have  enthusiasm  which  justified  the  commendations 
>ed  as  predominating  in  my  mind,  natur-  of  Jeffrey  and  others  who  had  perused  the 
ited  upon  and  associated  themselves  with  manuscript  previous  to  its  publication.  Scott 
md  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  foremost  poets 
le  historical  incidents  or  traditional  le-  of  the  age,  and  his  appointment  in  1806, 
connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  through  the  interest  of  the  Buccleuch  and  Mel- 
miration  a  sort  of  intense  impression  of  ville  families,  to  one  of  the  principal  clerkships 
nee.  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  in  the  Scottish  court  of  session,  with  a  salary 
g  for  its  bosom."  The  vocation  of  ro-  of  £800  (subsequently  increased  to  £1,300), 
writer  and  poet  of  chivalry,  upon  which  enabled  him,  by  giving  up  his  profession,  to  ac- 
would  have  willingly  entered  at  once,  complLnh  his  long-cherished  desire  of  devoting 
i  however  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Entering 
prenticeship  in  May.  1786,  to  legal  bnsi-  upon  his  new  career  with  an  industry  which 
I  the  office  of  his  father.  After  6  years  never  flagged,  he  produced  in  1806  a  collection 
)d  to  professional  study,  and,  to  a  consid-  of  "  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,'-  and  edited  a 
extent,  to  imaginative  reading  and  com-  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with 
\TL  in  July.  1792,  he  was  called  to  the  a  life  of  the  poet,  published  in  1808.  In  the 
ih  bar,  but  still  found  opportunities  for  same  year  appeared  **  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Flod- 
vorite  literary  recreations  and  the  calls  den  Field,"  which  he  characterized  as  "'con- 
iety.  His  earliest  literary  efforts  in  print  taining  the  best  and  the  worst  poetry  he  had 
tnetrical  versions  of  BQrper's  **  Leonora"  ever  written,"  and  which  was  followed  in  1810 

Wild  Huntsman"  (4to.,  1796).  encour-  by  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  most  refined 

by  the  execution  of  which  he  composed  and  matured  of  all  his  longer  poems,  although 

tiis  rich  stores  of  legendary  lore  the  bal-  containing  nothing  so  spirited  perhaps  as  the 

•  Glenfinlas,"  the  *'  Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  battle  in  '•  Marmion,"  or  so  picturesque  as  some 

(jrey  Brother,"  published    in   1799  in  of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  **  Lay  of  the 

Lewis's  ''  Tales  of  Wonder."    About  the  Last  Minstrel."    His  next  poem,  ''  The  Vision 
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of  Don  Roderick^'  (181 1),  was  in  a  much  weak-  orbitant  prices,  (ifradually  expanded  into  a  itrte 
er  vein ;  and  *'  Rokeby*^  (1812),  a  talo  of  the  domain.    In  like  manner  the  modest  dwrUii;; 
English  civil  wars,  though  relieved  by  passages  first  erected  upon  it  frrew  in  the  course  if  i 
of  great  beauty,  but  feebly  retleeted  the  ro-  few  years  into  a  Gothic  castellated  niALs  a 
mantic  fervor  of  his  earlier  poems.     Feeling  of  considerable  size ;  and  it  wu.s  the  owLcri 
that  his  prestige  v^f\B  shaken,  hu  returned  in  chief  occupation,  in  the  interval:*  of  litcrvj 
*'The  Lord  of  the  Isles'^  (1815)  to  the  more  labor  or  of  hospitable  duties,  to  add  to  tUr  ex- 
familiar  scenery  and  history  of  Si^otland,  but  bellishments  of  both  house  and  frroumK  l:::! 
failed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Bruce's  name  the  whole  became  that  baronial  man«>r  wLi.i: 
and  the  picturesque  incidents  of  Bannookbnrn,  his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him,  and  whiv-L  «:.u 
to  redeem  liis  laurels.     His  remaining  poems,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  lamous  litrr&ry 
"  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,''  published  anony-  shrines  of  Scotland.    Literary  faino  i»  as  Ic** 
mously  in    1813,  ^'The    Field   of  Waterloo^^  deiu*  to  him  than  the  revival  of  the  naiue  iid 
(1815),  and  '^  Ilarold  the  Dauntless*'  (1817),  are  intiuence  of  his  family  amung  the  sc^-nescf  t':.c.- 
in  most  respects  unworthy  of  him.    Before  the  feudal  exploits ;  and.it  has  been  a verrcloL  lie 
appearance  of  the  last  named  works,  however,  authority  of  those  who  knew  him  !:•  •<  11- 
lie  had  become  aware  tliat  his  hold  upon  the  thnately  that,  at  40  years  of  age,  "  it  was  ;be 
public  attention  had  relaxed,  and  the  rising  principal  spring  of  his  actions  to  add  a?*  ni&  h 
popularity  of  Byron  warned  him  to  seek  lit-  as  possible  to  the  little  realm  of  Al.l*o:>f 'rd. 
erory  fame  in  other  paths  than  those  he  had  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  take  his   pl^te— 1< 
recently  trod.     In  the  summer  of  1814  accident  among  the  great  literary  njmies  which  j"  iK^rTT 
threw  in  his  way  some  mislaid  sheets  of  a  novel  is  to  revere,  but  among  the  country  ^viitlirsiQ 
destined  to  illustrate  highland  scenery  and  cus-  of  Roxburghshire!*'     Under  the  inriucn<c  i<f 
toms  in  the  era  of  1745,  which  had  been  com-  this  passion  he  produced  in  rapid  suoA<«>4i*a 
menced  in  1805,  but  laid  aside  in  conse<iuence  of  the  novels  now  associated  with  his  nanic :  tsd 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  literary  friend,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  unwillingness  to  imj  air  Li 
from  an  unwillingness  to  endanger  his  poetical  standing  as  a  landed  proprietor  by  all«>wi!4;  it 
reputation  by  attempting  a  new  style  of  compo-  to  be  known  that  he  was  an  author  wriiiiur 
sition.    The  2d  and  3d  volumes  were  written  for  fortune,  that  prom])ted  hiiu  to  j»r^i«Ttf 
according  to  the  original  design  in  the  short  his  incognito  until  concealment  was  u<i  ]i*Rjt-r 
space  of  3  weeks,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  possible.     To  *'  Waverley''  suc4*vv<led  in  I'^M 
the  work  was  given  to  the  world  anonymcmsly  **Guy  Mannering,"  and  in  1816  *'The  Aeo- 
under  the  title  of  *' Waverley,  or  'tis  Sixty  quary,"  both  *' by  the  author  of  Waverhy."  BTb 
Years  Since."    His  motive  in  withholding  his  next  tales,  **  The  Black  Dwarf*  and  "01dM^'^ 
name,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  autobiographical  in-  tality"  (181(>),  constituted    the   IM   K-rie^  uf 
troduction  to  the  revised  edition  of  his  works,  the  so  called  **  Talus  of  my  Liindhird."  wL-* 
''was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  exj)eri-  *'Rob    Roy''  (1817)  was   *•  by  iho  author  <>; 
ment  on  the  public  taste,  which  might  very  Waverley."     In  the  succeeding  year  appvaJ>:»l 
probably  fail,  and  therefore  thore  was  no  occa-  "  The  Heart  of  Mid   Lvithian."  and  in  h".* 
eion  to  take  on  himself  the  personal  risk  of  "The  Bride  of  Limimonnoor*'  and  "A  U-jcnl 
discomfiture.''     The  ''experiment"  succeeded  of    MciUtrose,"   fonning  additiiUKiI    x-t'w^  \i 
beyond  the  author's  utmost  expectations,  and  "Tales  of  my  Landlt>rd."     *•  Ivanliin.-"  (!'»1H 
the  publicaticm  of  '*  Waverley,"  marking  an  era  which  was  to  have  ap|>i'ared  undrr  a  Uiw  ii- 
in  the  history  of  English  fictitious  literature,  cognito,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  pul'hcdih a 
revealed  to  him  afield  of  intellectual  labor  in  of  a  novel  in  London  |)rotendiu;r  ti<  t^-«4ih 
which  he  might  surpass  his  previous  etlorts.  series  of  *•  Tales  of  my  I^Aiidlonl,*'  ami«*uc>vvl 
The  motive  for  embarking  up<m  the  splendid  as  '*l)y  the  author  of  Waverley."     I>uriu«'tle 
career  now  opening  before  him  wjus  altogether  next  few  years  he  pnKluced  "The  M'«uas:vr»'* 
peculiar,  and  must  be  traced  to  Scott's  pers4mal  and  *'The  Abbot"  (1^20);  *•  Kenilwortii   al4 
character,  and   the  intiuence  of  his  favorite  *'The    Pirate"    (li*421);     **The    Fi-rt.mi*  «f 
studies.   Of  naturally  aristocratic  predilections,  Nigel ''  <  1822);  '*  l*everil  of  the  Peak,"  -Qutn- 
which  liad  been  fostered  by  the  chivalric  at-  tin     Durward,'*    and    **St.     Runan'<    \^\1* 
mosphere  in  which  his  imagination  had  found  (1823) ;  "Redgauntlet"  (1824):  and  •*Tilis--/ 
its  fulU.'st  oxercise.  proud  of  his  an<-ient    lin-  the  C-ru^aders."  comprising  **The   IV-in-ilii'l"' 
cage,  and  unwavering  in  his  local  attachments,  and  "The  Talisman"  ( 1825),  all  **  by  the  riUiL  r 
it  wjis  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  t«)  be  num-  of  Waverley."     Down  to  the  end  i»f  l**-'*  \-^ 
bered  amonj?  the  landed  gentry  of  the  old  border  wasengaged  in  a  variety  of  miscvUaiu  tiu^  triti  r- 
country  from  which    his  family  had   sprung.  pri>es  be<i<le  those  specitii^l.     In  l*M»;»ijtf  ri.r- 
PrevioU'*ly  to  1811  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ed  the  *'  Slate  Papers  and  I^'tters  of  Sir  Ra'ih 
passim;  his  summers  at  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed,  Sa»llier,"  in  1S0U-'12  *' Lonl  Somer*'.-*  CuK- ■ 
near  Sdkirk,  an  estate  belontring  to  a  kin>man.  tion  of  Tracts"  (i:i  vtds.  4to.),  and  in  \^\\  tii* 
A  pf»rtion  of  his  literary  gains  was  in  that  year  works  of  Switt  in  19  vulumeis  with  a  life^f  ti-o 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  on  the  author.     An  excursion  to  the  contineii:  **t^' 
name  river,  within  a  few  miles  of  Melrose,  to  the  battle  of  WaterliH>  furnished  the  lujktvruJ 
which    he  gave  the  name  of  Abbot^furd,  and  for  '*  Paul's  Letters  to  bis  Kinsfolk;"  »wi  U 
irhlch  by  successive  ]>urchases,  often  mode  at  ex-  was   also  an  occasional    contribuior  U  U<« 
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VT]^**  and  ^'Quttterij^  reriews  and  of  both   finns  had   become  hiTolTed   with 

ieiio<ycals,  including  the  *' Edinburgh  each  other  to  an  extent  little  creditaUe  to 

Begister,"  the  hi^rical  department  the  aagacitj  or  bnsineas  capacity  of  the  par- 

"h  he  condncted  in  1814-'15  ;  and  was  tiea  concerned;  and  Scott  waa  found  to  be  lia- 

ed  with   the   publication   of   scTeral  ble,  as  partner  of  Bidlantyne  and  co^  for  the 

m  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scot-  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  which 

To  these  must  be  added  his  dramatic  aomewhat  exceeded  £100,000.    As  about  half 

I.  ^Halidon  HOI''  (1822)  and  '*Mac-  of  the  £72,000  due  to  the  creditors  of  Couila- 

Voss,*'  and  the  articles  on  '^  Chivalry,''  ble  and  co.  waa  included  in  the  debts  of  Bal- 

nce,**  and  the  '*  Dnuna,-'  for  the  ^  £ncy-  lantyne  and  co.,  his  actual  liabilitiea  on  account 

a  Britannica.-'    With  the  increase  of  of  both  firms  amounted  to  a  little  leaa  than 

perity  he  kept  state  at  Abbotsford  like  £150,000.     Unappalled  by  the  magnitude  of 

by  country  gentleman,  delighting  ap-  his  misfortunes,  not  the  least  of  which  must 

r  in  dispensing  those  gracious  acta  of  hare  been  the  mortificatiim  attending  the  ex- 

iity  which  accorded  ao  well  with  his  no-  posure  of  his  secret  connection  with  the  print- 

the  duties  of  his  station;  and  during  the  mg  houae,  he  refosed  the  composition  which 

of  the  year,  from  March  to  December,  his  creditors  offered  him,  and,  having  procured 

h  he  resided  at  Abbotsford,  his  house  an  extension  of  time,  at  the  age  of  66  herolo- 

resort  of  innumerable  visitors  of  every  ally  set  about  what  might  well  have  aeemed 

id  degree,  whom  he  received  with  a  the  hopeless  task  of  reimbursing  them  by  hia 

1  bonhcnnie  and  unstudied  simplicity  of  literaty  labors.     He  surrendered   hia   town 

.  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  de-  house  and  most  of  hi^  available  assets,  but  alall 

of  companions.    His  momiogs  until  dung  to  Abbotaford,  althou^  obliged  to  lire 

>ck  were  devoted  to  composition,  and  there  in  a  humbler  style  fiian  had  be^  hia 

:  of  the  day  to  the  superintendence  of  usage ;  choosing  rather  to  shorten  his  life  hj 

ks  of  improvement  on  his  grounds,  or  toil  than  part  with  what  he  fondly  hoped  mi^t 

'rtainment  of  his  gruests  and  family ;  and  be  the  ancestral  hcmie  of  hia  descenoanta.    ]b 

of  his  lameness  he  was  an  indefatiga-  1826  appeared  ^  Woodstock,*'  a  novel  written 

ker  and  rider.    His  winters  were  pass-  during  tne  criris  of  his  JwanAial  troubles,  and 

is  house  in  Edinburgh.    His  literary  ibUowed  by  ^*  Chronicles  of  the  CanoDgatdi 

reatly  enhanced  by  the  steadily  grow-  first  Series,"  and  the  ^'Life  <^  Kapoleon  Bona- 

&f  that  he  was  identical  with  the  author  parte''  (1827),  the  latter  of  which  is  understood 

verley,' '  seems  never  to  have  disturbed  to  have  produced  him  £18,000.  At  a  dinner  giv- 

inimity ;  and  the  baronetcy  conferred  en  for  tne  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 

m  by  George  IV.  in  1820  was  probably  fund  on  Feb.  23,  1827,  he  finally  threw  off  the 

i  with  more  satisfBction  than  the  praises  mantle  of  disguise,  which  he  observed  to  a 

iblic.  That  he  was,  however,  not  exempt  Mend  had  become  somewhat  tattered,  and  de- 

d  misfortunes  which  seem  ahnost  hered-  dared  himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of  what 

his  profession,  was  presently  proved  were  known  as  the  ''*'  Waverley  novels,"  a  fact 

vent  which,  while  it  overwhelmed  him  long  previously  established  to  the  public  satia- 

nal  ruin,  materially  affected  the  charac-  fturtion.  His  remaining  works  are  the  *^  Chroni- 

ia  subsequent  literary  productions,  and  des  of  the  Canongate,  Second  Series"  (1828); 

his  life  prematurely  to  a  close.    In  ^*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  first.  Second,  and 

!6.  Constable  and  co.  of  Edinburgh,  his  Third  Series"  (1827-29),  devoted  to  Scottish 

rs.  were  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  history;  ^^Anne  of  Geiersteln"  (1829);  ^The 

cial  crisis  of  that  year,  to  suspend  pay-  Doom  of  Bevoirgoil "  and  *^  The  Auchindrane 

id  Scott  was  found  to  have  incurred  Tragedy"  (1880);    a  ^'History  of  Scotland" 

a  to  their  creditors  to  the  amount  of  (1829^*30),  forming  2  vols,  of  Lardner's  '^  Oaub- 

than  £72.000.    In  his  eagerness  to  en-  inet  Oydopsdia;"    '^Letters  on  Demonology 

id  embellish  Abbotsford,  and  for  the  and  Witchcraft"  (1830),  published  in  Murray'a 

of  maintaining  there  a  style  suitable  ^^ Family  Library;"  another  series  <^  ^Talea 

state,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re-  of  a  Grandfather"  (1830),  on  French  historr; 

from  Constable  and  co.  large  sums  in  and  a  4th  series  of  ^ Tales  of  my  Landlord" 

ion  of  works  in  progress,  or  which  be  (1831),  containing  ^*  (Tount  Robert  of  Paria" 

[  to  write,  and  was  thus  led,  on  the  and  "  Castle  Dangerous."    He  also  furnished 

»  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  give  the  notes  and  preCaces  for  a  cheap  uniform 

I  counter  acceptances  or  to  indorse  series  of  the  Waverley  novela,  commenced  in 

:ea,  as  a  means  of  relieving  them  from  1829  by  Robert  Oadell,  who  had  purchased  half 

ssments,  of  which   he  was  himself  of  the  copyright;  and  the  profits  of  the  new  edi- 

«  cause.    This  disaster  was  almost  im-  tion  added  very  considerably  toward  the  liqui- 

y  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  printing  dation  of  hia  debts.  Labors  so  onerous  as  these 

James  Ballantyne  and  co.,  which  had  were  beyond  the  powers  of  almost  any  author, 

Scott's  works  since  the  year  1802,  and  and  Scc^  in  his  later  works  began  to  give  eyi- 

u  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  it  was  dence  of  mental  exhaustion,  which  the  public, 

!Overed  he  had  been  a  secret  partner  sympathizing  with  his  mirfortunes  and  anxioua 

06.    (See  Ballaxttss.)    The  affiura  to  contribute  toward  hia  liberatioa  from  deht| 
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generonsly  overlooked.  Not  onljwas  bis  brain  posed  fh>m  tbe  sentimeiit  perradin^  hb  vtH- 

overtasked,  but  his  bodily  health,  previonslr  mgs,  strongly  tory),  many  interesting  detsb 

good,  declined  under  the  influence  of  incessant  may  be  found  in  the  elaborate  biography  by  hit 

mental  application  and  coniinenient ;  and  in  the  son-in-law  Lockhart,  which  is  the  only  complete 

winter  of  1830-^31  symptoms  of  gradual  par-  record  of  his  life.    To  judge  from  the  numbtf 

alysis,  a  disease  hereditary  in  his  fiunily,  be-  and  variety  of  the  editions  of  bis  novels  rerest- 

gan  to  be  manifested.    To  avert  the  impend-  ly  published  in  Great  Hritain  and  America,  his 

ing  blow,  abstinence  from  literary  labor  was  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  manj 

enjoined  upon  him,  and,  in  Oct.  1831,  he  sailed  distinguished  names  since  his  death,  is  undi- 

for  Italy  in  a  ship  furnished  by  the  admiralty,  minished.    The  historical  novel,  considered  ss 

Honors  seldom  paid  to  literary  men  awaited  a  separate  department  of  fiction,  may  be  saad 

him  at  i^aples,  Kome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  to  have  been  created  by  him ;  and,  after  mak- 

the  last  named  city  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent  ing  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  re<p€«C 

of  his  tastes  and  instincts  by  regarding  the  with  which  ho  viewed  medievalism,  and  fais 

remains  of  Gotliic  mediroval  splendor  with  a  erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  those 

keener  interest  than  those  of  the  older  Roman  Gothic  ages  in  which  his  fancy  delighted  to 

civilization.      Feeling  that  his  strength  was  roam,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  harin* 

rapidly  failing,  he  requested  to  be  conveyed  at  communicated  a  historical  tendency  to  im^ci- 

once  to  his  native  country,  that  he  might  die  native  literature  which  has  not  yet  exhaa«t«d 

within  sight  and  sound  of  the  Tweed.    The  itself,  and  which  has  led  to  important  results  is 

journey  was  accomplished  too  rapidly  for  his  other  fields  of  literary  labor, 
strength,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  London  in        SCOTT,  Win  field,  an  American   peDenL 

June,  1832,  he  had  become  insensible  to  the  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  parentage  of  Sc^rh 

presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  rola-  descent,  June  13, 1786.    He  was  left  an  orphaa 

tives.     He  reached  Abbotsford  on  July  11,  in  hb  boyhood,  was  educated  at  William  and 

seeming  to  revive  a  little  in  the  presence  of  Mary  college,  and  studied  law.     After  a  Uw 

familiar  scenes  and  faces,  but  soon  after  re-  years'  practice  of  that  profession,  he  was  tp- 

lapsed  into  insensibility,  in  which  condition,  af-  pointed  in  1808  a  captain  of  the  light  artillery, 

ter  occasional  intervals  of  consciousness,  death  and  was  stationed  at  Baton  Ronge,  La.,  in  tbe 

finally  overtook  hirn.     He  was  buried  in  an  division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson.   S'ue 

aisle  in  Dryburgh  abbey,  which  had  belonged  remarks  uttered  by  him  expressive  of  an  opio- 

to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  memory  is  per-  ion  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  complicity  with  Barri 

petuated  by  a  noble  Gothic  tabernacle  erected  conspiracy  were  made  the  gronnd  of  a  prcHetu- 

in  Edinburgh  in  1844-^6.    By  dint  of  extraor-  tion,  and  led  to  his  suspension  from  duty  oo 

dinary  exertions  he  had  paid  at  the  time  of  his  the  score  of  disrespect  to  his  commanding  »<f- 

death  upward  of  £100.000  of  his  debts,  and  ficer.     Capt.  8cott  returned  to  his  native  !4ite. 

soon  afterward,  chiefly  through  the  liberal  ad-  and  turned  to  advantage  his  year's  ab^<enfe 

▼ances  of  Oadell,  who  received  in  return  Scott's  from  duty  by  laboriously  study intr  his  pr>fe*- 

share  of  tbe  profits  accruing  from  copyright  sion.    In  July,  1812,  he  was  advanced  to  the 

property  in  the  Waverley  novels,  the  claims  of  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ordere*!  to  the 

all  his  creditors  were  fully  satisfied — a  result  Canada  frontier.    Arriving  at  Lewiston  while 

perhaps  never  achieved  before  or  since  within  the  atfair  of  Queenstown  heights  was  in  pn»c- 

so  brief  a  space  of  time  by  the  intellectual  ef-  ress,  ho  crossed  the  river,  and  taking  part  at 

forts  of  a  single  person.     His  4  children,  2  sons  once  in  the  battle,  the  field  was  won  umlor  KL* 

and  2  daughters,  survived  him,  but  have  since  din.»ction ;  but  it  was  finally  lost  and  him^lf 

died,  leaving  no  male  issue  to  continue  the  and  his  command  taken  prisoners.  fn>m  tie  re* 

family  name,     llis  eldest  daughter  was  mar-  fusal  of  the  trcM^ps  atI»wiston  to  cn>ss  totheir 

ried  to  J.  (J.  Lockhart,  and  their  dautrhtcr,  tho  assistance.    The  war  of  1812  had  arisen  in  nd.t 

present  owner  of  Abbotsford,  has,  with  her  out  of  the  claim  of  the  British  p»vemment  to 

husband,  Robert  Hope,  a-'sumed  by  act  of  par-  the  right  of  impressing  seamen  into  her  ter- 

liament  the  name  of  Scott. — In  personal  op-  vice,GreatBritain  acting  on  the  maxim : 'M>n« 

pearance  8c(»tt  was  tall  and  of  vigorous  frame,  a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  while  the  Am^ri- 

and   in  walkini?  betrayed  his  lameiie>is  only  can  g«)vernment  insistetl  ujwn  the  right  of  ex- 

by  a  slight  sinking  of  the  right  limb.     His  patriation.     The  British  oflicers  attempted  to 

head  was  long  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  his  enforce  practically  the  doctrine  of  tlieir  pov- 

complexion  fair,  and  his  eyes,  surmounted  by  ernment  in  the  case  of  the  pris<.»nors  tak"& 

lartre  bu^hy  eyebrows,  small  and  gray.    The  at  Queenstown.  and  were  in  the  act  of  st-le-t- 

expression  of  his  countenance  was  somewhat  ing  the  Irisli  and  other  foreign-bom  citiims 

heavy,  but  in  conversati(m  or  in  moments  of  out  of  C-ol.  Scott's  command,  to  send  thr»n 

relaxation  it  lightened  up  with  groat  anima-  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  when  be 

tion.    (.>f  his  generosity,  his  atfability.  his  pas-  ordertxl  the  men  not  to  answer  any  questi'in 

sion  for  fleld  sports  and  love  of  dogs  and  horses,  or  make  known  the  place  of  their  nativity.    He 

and  the  innunnTable  little  traits  which  endear-  threateni.-d  the  retmiation  of  his  p»rornnient 

ed  him  to  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  also  aa  and,  uiK)n  being  exchanged,  pr»»cured  the  ps*- 

of  his  strong  prejudices,  particularly  on  politi-  sage  of  a  law  to  that  efi'ect ;  and  he  raiu«d  • 

cmI  BUbJecU  (his  opinions  being,  as  may  be  sup-  nomber  of  British  prisoners  equal  to  that  of  hii 
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awny  for  the  time.    The  war  with  the  Semi-  tended  frontier  line  of  frozen  lakes  and  rirm 

nole"  Indians  in  Florida  bejnm  in   1835.    No  winter  after  winter^  %in^  from  point  to  i-»ii; 

other  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  is  so  a  tliousand  miles  apart,  wa«  what  few  ruii»:i;> 

ditficnlt  for  the  operation  of  troops,  or  so  favor-  tions  conld  have  with8too<l.     The  buniioj  of 

able  for  the  flight,  ambushes,  and  stratagems  the  Caroline  was  an  wcnrrence  suffioion:  in  it 

of  a  savajre  enemy.    The  war  lin^red  till  self,  leaving  out  of  view  the  wild  ciiitcirh r.: 

1843,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  subsidiz-  of  the  times,  to  have  cause<l  a  war  l»r:v«*a 

ing  tlie  chiefs  and  inilnential  men,  and  oonniv-  the   United  States  and  Great  Britain.     N.< 

ing  at  the  continuance  of  a  part  of  the  Indians  unconnected  with  the  hostile  feeling  atr-Iis 

in  the  country.     In  the   winter  of  1837-8  England  that  kept  the  frontier  of  Caiiad.i  ii  t 

there  were   10,000  troops  in  the  peninsula,  ferments  was  the  dispute  about  the  boar.d*rT 

under  Gen.  Jesup,  who  had  displaced  Gen.  lino  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.    Acta*! 

Bcott,  but  no  derided  results  were  obtained,  hostilities  were  impending  between  the  ^u:• 

Gen.  8(*ott  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  torri-  and  the  province,  and  interctmrse  betw«n  tb« 

tory  before  ho  was  called  to  the  Creek  coun-  governor  of  the  one  and  the  lieutenaiit-p'T- 

try,  and  thence  was  onlered  before  a  court  of  ernor  of  the  other  had  for  some  time  w;i  Hy 

inquiry  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  the  cam-  ceased,  when  Gen.  Soott  lurived  at  Ponlaai 

pai.ims  in  Florida  and  the  Creek  country.     The  Me.,  in  the  spring  of  18:J9.     He  apiK.&rrii  a 

finding  of  the  court  was  without  qualification  the  character  of  a  pacificator,  and   h*y:vA  ia 

in  his  favor,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  intelli-  the  person  of  Miy.  Gen.  Sir  Ji»hn  Ilarvrj.  liia 

gent  public  opinion.      The    troubles    in    the  lieutenant-governor   of   Xew    ]{run»w).  k.  la 

Cherokee  country  in  1838  sprang  from  the  old  and  warm  military  frieml  between  wi.i.a 

same  cause  as  those  in  Florida — tiie  policy  of  and  himst*lf  several  inten*hanges  of  scr^ivi 

removing  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Missis-  and  kindnesses  ha<l  passed  during  i!ie  war  -f 

eippi  river,  and  obstacles  and  resistance  to  that  1812.     Through  this  friend>hip.  and  by  m.iiu 

policy  of  tlio  United   States  government.    A  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  it  had  pr-liiri-J, 

conflict  of  jurisdiction  had  arisen  between  the  Gen.  Scott  was  cnable<l  to  reoi)en  c*«»nani':rj- 

laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  within   whose  cations  between  Gov.  Fairfield  and  ."^ir  J  ha 

boundaries  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Harvey,  to  establish  a  temporary  oi»nvc:*t=i'a 

bands  lay,  and  the  tribal  customs  and  regula-  between  the  state  and  the  province  thdt  ;  rt- 

tions.     The  general  government  could  not  as-  vented   the   disputed   territory   fn^m  U-ci'm- 

sure  to  the  Indians  the  ritrhts  it  wished  to  ing  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  n*lerred  t:.« 

guarantee  to  them  while  they  continued  with-  whole  question  to  Washington,  where  i:  wn 

in  the  states.     Their  removal  was  consequent-  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  arranged  in  3*4i 

ly  a  necessity,  and  it  prove<l  to  be  a  benefit  between  Mr.  Webster  and    Lonl   A«ibbar:.a 

to  them,  and  a  bettering  of  their  condition  (ren.  Scott  had  meantime,  by  the  death  i>t'Un. 

in  all  respects.     At  the  time,  they  felt  it  as  a  Macomb  in  1841,  l»ecome  eommander-iri-cLh:' 

severe  trrievnnce,  and  yielded  to  the  require-  of  the  anny  of  the  Tnited  States. — The.-in;!eu- 

ments  of  the  government  and  of  the  military  tion  of  Texas  having  resulted  in  war  with  Mix- 

commander,  (ieii.  Scott,  <inly  witli  great  reluc-  ico,  on  May  8  and  l»,  184rt,  weri»  fouirlit  KtwwQ 

tance.     The  personal  and  otficial  influence  of  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  ibe  lial- 

the  general  was  exerted  with  extreme  mild-  ties  of  Palo  Alto  and  of  Hesaca  «le  U  Pair*: 

nc'ss  and  consideration  mingled  with  firnmess,  Monterey  was  stoniied  in  the  St.«pteniU-r  :  i- 

and  was  entirely  and  happily  successful.     The  lowing,  and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vi^:a  w.»n  ia 

whole  body  of  these  people,  semi-civilized  and  February  of  the  next  year,  idl  under  the  loaii.T- 

many  educate<l,  took  up  their  line  of  march  ship  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.     AtVr  the  tik:^ 

for  the  west,  and  settled  in  their  new  homes  of  Monterey  it  was  s<*en  that  to  "eoij  j.:ir  i 

on  the  Arkansas,  where  thoy  have  continued  peace"  an  impression  must  l»e  made  iifHin  ::.e 

to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  advance  in  the  Ulterior  of  the  republic  of  Mexi*i».  a:id  thj.  *n- 

arts  of  peace. — The  Canadian  rebellion,  which  other  line  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Madrv  siJ-: 

wa-»an  armed  rising,  in  Lower  Canada,  against  be  followed.     (Jen.  Scott  wa«»  a**<-ii;iie<i  to  :b« 

the  Hriri'-h  government,  spread  over  the  bor-  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico.    Tt;* 

der,  enli-tini^  numerous  sympathizers  in   the  plan  was  to  make  Vera  Cruz  the  Kim*  line,  at^ 

United  States,  and  <leveloped  into  the  "i)atriot  to  direi't  an  army  upon  the  capital  *tf  the  ci-aa- 

war  of  1H:{7,"     It  continucMl  to  be  a  .*»ource  of  try.     To  make  up  the   necessary  fonv  So-rt 

excitement  and  danirertm  the  American  side  of  drew  a  portion  of  the  trwips  fn.»iii  T,*»yli»r.  itiv- 

the  line,  atUT  it  h:ul  ce,*ised  on  the  other  side,  ing  him  however  quite  sufficient  tt»  h":J  !.ii 

Whnt  wjt>4  at  !ir<t  synq)athy  with  the  Canadian  own  line,  but  not  to  advance,  as  G\-n.  T;»>!.'r> 

grievances  "Soon  awakened  the  old  slumbering  own  corres|Mmdenee  state*.     S*ott  a^^pi'ied 

animosity  a^'ain-^t  Great  Britain  and  the  mem-  his  army  of  invasion  at  Lob<is  i^lantL  r.»rt:.  .f 

orit-4  <if  IHl'J.     Scott  was  called  to  exert  his  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  Santa  Anna.  wh»»  wx-^i^.n 

\test  eneriries  to  prevent   the  outbreak   of  a  in  force  at  San  Luis  l*ot(»si,  in  doubt  a'»i"i::* 

ntvdle-is  ami  <Kfenceles«4  coITiMon  an<l  conflict,  iH»int  of  attack,  whether  he  wouM  enttr  t:** 

in  violation  of  treaties*  and  in  defian(*e  of  in-  country  by  way  of  Tampico  or   Ver*  I'rut 

ternational  law.     Tlie  labor'*  exacted  of  him  Finally,  on  March  9,   1K47.  the    12.' m»  tuca 

were  moat  severe ;  the  exposure  along  that  ex-  were  thrown  ashore  at  Vera  Cruz  withuat  iIm 
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iu]!€«t  c9sna]tT,  and  the  city  was  at  once  in-  discipline  of  the  arm j  was  serionslj  endanger- 

!9Sed  fri  *m  inhere  to  shore.    The  mortar  bat-  ed ;  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  under  Jonol 

ry  opened  on  the  ^d.  the  siege  pieces  on  the  in  Spain  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  liberti- 

4Lh.  an«i.  after  receiving  nearly  7.000  missiles  nage  of  assassination  woold  at  no  distant  period 

e>i  day  and  night,  the  city  and  the  castle  of  San  have  inaugurated  a  guerilla  system  which  that 

\an  d'UIloa  capitulated  on  the  26th,  and  their  mountainous  country  would  have  favored  in  a 

•:»f  5.0(MJ  on  the  29th  marched  out  of  high  degree.  To  meet  and  to  correct  this  condi* 


e  city  and  grounded  their  arms.    The  march  tion,  the  general  in  February,  at  Tampico.  pub- 

wstrd  Jalapa  was  begun  on  April  8,  and  on  Ushed  his  "  General  Order  Xo.  20,"  which  spe- 

e  1  Tib  the  army  was  in  front  and  on  the  dank  cified  the  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  hither- 

rbe  Tnocntain  position  of  Cerro  Gordo.    The  to  improvided  for,  deduced  a  code  of  laws  firom 

file  f'-^rmed  by  the  river  Plan  del  Rio  is  of  the  articles  of  war  and  the  general  criminal 

ra]cTi!a>tle  natural  strength.    It  was  now  for-  jorisprndence  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 

2«d  &nd  defended  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  with  lished  tribunals  under  the  name  of  militarj 

I   am:  J  of  double  the  numerical  strength  of  commissions.    From  the  7th  to  the  10th  of 

re  Am-erican.    Scott's  prophetic  order  begins:  Augnst  the  divisions  were  set  in  motion  from 

Tbe  e7!rmy*<  whole  line  of  intrenchments  and  Puebla  upon  the  national  road,  the  whole  force 

itteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the  numbering  10,748  men.    The  advance  of  the 

isne  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow,  army  came  in  view  of  Mexico  on  the  10th.  The 

n>l*^-ly  before  10  o'clock  A.  M."'    The  order  city,  lying  in  a  great  basin,  was  at  a  former 

i^a:  directed  what  was  to  l>e  done,  became  period  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and  reach- 

fter  it  was  done  the  narrative  of  the  perform-  ed  by  causeways.    It  is  still  dotted  around  by 

Bc«.     In  this  battle  the  three  arms,  artillery  lakes,  with  marshes  interposed,  and  still  ap- 

SeM  ar.d  f>ie?e'k.  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were  proach^ble    by  causeways.      The  road   from 

cmbintd  against  the  narrowness  of  defiles,  the  Pnebla  enters  the  city  at  the  east,  passing  be- 

!«amand  of  elevations,  fortified  positions,  and  tween  the  lakes  Tezcuco  on  the  north  and  Chal- 

fcpliciie  numerical  force.  (See  Cebro  Gordo.)  co  on  the  west.    This  road  was  defended  by  a 

Rje  enemy  driven  from  every  point  of  his  line,  fortified  mound,  El  Pefion.  which  could  have 

fte  American  army  followed  in  pursuit,  captur-  been  taken  only  at  very  great  loss.    After  ap- 

hz  J.^JAiiA  April  19.  Perote  on  the  22d.  and  proaching  and  reconnoitring  £1  Pefion,  it  waa 

Pficb^d  May  15.    Here  it  remained,  drilling  and  decided  not  to  attack  it.    For  sufficient  reasons 

▼drEj  f  »r  reC-nforcements,  till  Aug.  7.    Scott  the  route  by  Mexicalcingo  also  was  declined. 

U  ojfj'^-'sed  the  indecisive  ]K>licy  of  occupying  An  examination  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Scott 

K  armed  frontier  line,  either  the  Rio  Grande  through  Gen.  Worth,  whose  division  was  at 

cr  the  Sierra  Madre,  pronouncing  that  this  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Chalco,  to  ascertidn  whether 

▼oc^d  lead  to  "  a  war  like  a  peace.''    It  was  a  possibly  practicable  route  could  be  found  or 

be  wLo  had  designated  the  base  line  of  Vera  made  around  that  lake  and  the  adjoining  lake 

Craz  and  the  line  of  operations  thence  to  the  Xacbimilco.    A  difficult  way  was  found  to  ex- 

cary  of  MeiTco.     For  the  preparatory  measure  ist.    The  detour  was  made  around  the  lakes  to 

of  the  canijtaign.  whatever  its  plan  should  be,  the  southern  avenue  of  the  city,  the  Aeapulco 

SmtL  as  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  road.    The  last  division  of  the  army  (Twiggs^s) 

■t  Washin^jton.  had  proposed   to  the  admin-  withdrew  from  before  El  Pefion  on  the  16th, 

l!<rsti-»n  that    the  new  troops  to  be  raised  up  to  which  time  even  they  believed  that  the 

ik/Mjd  ^^e  assembled  at  convenient  and  health-  attack  on  Pefion  was  intended.    The  detovr 

fe]  pr'?:ti«>ns  within  the  United  States,  there  to  was  a  stroke  of  strategy  which  had  long  been 

be  organized,  instructed,  and  disciplined,  while  premeditated  as  a  likelihood  by  the  general, 

Beas*:re:«  were  als'>  t.iken  to  collect  and  arrange  and  as  such  imi>arte<l  to  his  staff.    The  Ameri- 

Ibe  nect-ssary  mnU'ri^f.    He  ventured  the  sug-  can  army  was  now  directly  south  of  the  city, 

pwr'on  that  the  new  line  could  not  be  ]ilaced  at  San  Augustin.  but  the  road  was  defended  by 

EpoQ  the  Rio  Grande  earlier  than  September,  the  fortitieil  village  of  San  Antonio,  and  nearer 

The  rr.'f'O^al  wa**  ridiculed  and  rejected.  Time  the  city  by  the  convent,  church,  and  Ute  ds 

rindi.-aied  it  with  exactness.    The  army  was  />o/i^of  Churubusco.    San  Antonio  was  flanked 

Idaye^i  at  Pcebla  to  do  there  what  should  by  lava  fields  ( p(drf(/al),  most  difficult  of  paa- 

bire  been  done  at  home  beforehand.  The  sick-  sage.     Westward  those  fields  stretched  to  the 

M9S  arid  h:»sees  upon  both  Taylor's  and  Scott's  intrenched  camp  of  Contreras,  some  5  milesi 

5n**  were  excessively  increased  by  the  unfitted  held  by  7.000  picked  troops  under  (ien.  Valen- 

iu:e  «>f  the  new  troops  for  the  field.    Santa  cia,  with  a  reserve  of  12.000  imder  Santa  Anna 

Inca  La«l  time  to  create  a  new  army  and  to  near  San  Angel.    It  was  determined  to  leave 

fcrrify  tbe  '^apitiil.     Up  to  the  time  of  Scott's  Worth's  division  on  the  Aeapulco  road  observ- 

irrira!  in  Mexico  there  was  no  law  to  punish  ing  San  Antonio,  and  to  attack  Contreras.  That 

)ffer.'-e^  c-mmitted  by  Americans  upon  Mexi-  position  and  Chumbusco  were  successively  car- 

and  by  Mexicans  upon  Americans.    Con-  ried  on  Aug.  20  (see  CHTBUBrsco).  and  the 

hid  adjiHirned   without  providing  any  army  could  have  taken  the  capital,  but  it  was 

rentr  :y.     The  most  fiagrant  crimes  had  passed  deemed  better  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  nego- 

ispTzn'ohe«l :  they  were  increasing,  and  barbari-  tiations,  through  the  peace  conunissioner  Mr. 

ti»  untold  were  continually  occurring.    The  Triat,  who  waa  present  for  that  purpose.    A 
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trace  was  asked  bj  Santa  Anna  on  the  21  st,  an  abandoned.    There  was  Bome  street 

annistice  entered  into,  and  negotiations  carried  and  firing  npon  the  troops  from  the  buildiag^ 

on  till  Sept.  7.    The  annistice  at  an  end,  an-  on  the  part  of  disbanded  soldiers,  releui4 

other  series  of  operations  began,  on  the  S.  W.  criminals,  and  the  Uptroi  (street  beggars) ;  Ut 

avenue  of  the  city,  the  Toluca  rood.  The  head-  this  disgraceful  conduct  was,  after  aome  loi^ 

quarters  had  been  established  at  Tacubavo,  to  suppressed  during  the  day.    Order  was  estAb- 

Uie  N.  of  which  and  commanding  the  rood  was  lished  and  extended,  and  a  contribution  leriid 

Chapultepec,  a  strongly  fortified  and  wooded  onthecityof  $150,000  for  the  army,  two  tLirda 

eminence,  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  military  col-  of  which  sum  Gen.  Scott  remitted  to  the  Uoikd 

lege.    At  its  foot  the  Toluca  road  branches  to-  States  to  found  military  aaylunis.     Taxes  to 

ward  the  city,  the  right  causeway  leading  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  tnK>pi 

the  Belen  gate,  and  the  left  going  N.,  then  turn-  were  laid,  the  sphere  of  the  military  commi«- 

ing  £.,  and  entering  the  city  on  its  W.  side  by  sion  was  extended  and  defined,  and  in  fact  a 

the  gate  of  San  Cosme.    West  of  Chapultepec  civil  organization  was  created  under  th«  pro- 

itself  an  extended  line  formed  by  the  Molino  tection  of  the  troops,  which  were  spread  ovtf 

del  Rey  and  Casa  Mata,  massive  stone  buildings  various  parts  of  the  country  to  give  it  an  ordef 

within  range  of  Chapultepec,  was  held  by  a  and  a  security  which  it  had  long  ceased  to  en* 

body  of  Mexican  troops,  numbering,  as  it  after-  joy ;  all  which  made  the  presence  of  the  Amcr- 

ward  proved,  about  14,000.    On  Sept.  8  Gen.  ican  army  in  Mexico  not  the  scounre  that  is- 

Wortli  with  8,500  men  was  ordered  to  take  vading  and  victorious  forces  generally  are,  but 

these  stone  buildings,  destroy  the  cannon  foun-  acceptable  and  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  tbi 

dery  which  was  reported  to  be  there,  and  the  de-  country,  whose  best  citizens  saw^  its  withdrfcv- 

fences,  and  afterward  return  to  the  main  army,  al  approaching  with  regret.     The  treat?  of 

The  first  attack  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  re-  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Tri4^ 

pulsed,  but  its  success  was  partial.    All  three  was  signed  on  March  2,  1848,  and  Mexico  v« 

of  the  arms  were  actively  employed,  and  at  soon  after  evacuated  by  the  American  armiei 

length  tlie  success  was  complete.    More  than  A  court  of  inquiry  was  called,  but  the  Nfdt 

800  prisoners  were  taken,  the  materiel  was  only  redounded  to  the  fame  of  Cren.  ScotL— ll 

captured,  and  tlie  buildings  destroyed.    In  this  1852  he  was  the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  ths 

brief  fight  nearly  a  fourth  of  Worth's  command  whig  party  for  the  presidency,  receiving  1,8S€|- 

fell,  and  of  these  58  were  officers.    After  thor-  580  votes,  to  1,601,274  for  the  democratic  cin» 

oughly  reconnoitring  all  the  routes  into  the  didate,  Gen.  Pierce.    In  1855  the  brevet  nik 

city,  it  was  decided  not  to  leave  ChapultL'pec  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  in  order  thit 

on  the  army's  fiank  or  in  its  roar,  but  to  assault  it  might  l>e  conferred  ufion  Gen.  Scott  and 

it,  and  then,  seizing  the  two  linos  of  causeway  was  expressly  so  framed  that  it  should  nut  for- 

that  divide  at  its  base,  to  direct  the  columns  upon  vive  him.    In  1859.  serious  ditforencvs  as  to  the 

the  garitas  of  Belen  and  San  Cosnie.     The  for-  boundary  lino  of  the  United  States  and  Bri^ 

tilications  were  battered  by  the  siego  pieces  on  ish  America  throuirh  the  straits  of  Fuoa  bar* 

the  12th,  and  on  the  13tli,  these  uniting  and  ing  arisen,  and  a  disputed  military  iio?s«rj^4>v 

timing  with  Gen.  PiUow^s  attack  through  the  occurring.  Gen.  Scott  wits  onlered  to  tliaidi^ 

wooded  west  side  and  Gen.  Quitman's  on  that  tant  locality,  where  he  happily  ostaMi^bed  • 

of  Tacubaya,  this  strong  place  was  carried  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  atfairs  and  st-ttk-d  ibe  d!f- 

Btyleof  the  highest  gallantry.    (8eo  Ciiapi'lte-  ficulty.    In  the  civil  war  now  (18»J1|  in  pn-c- 

PEC.)    Meantime  Worth  had  gained  the  roar,  ress.  Gen.  Scott  has  thrown  unhesitariiitd;  tb« 

and  was  between  the  hill  and  the  city,  in  pur-  weight  of  his  groat  and  solid  reputation  oil  tL« 

suitof  the  enemy  northerly  on  the  a()Uoduct  and  side  of  the  Union  and  tlie  govcrniuvDL     h     . 

causeway  that  reach  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo.  President  Huchanan's  term  the  coninuDdin^e     > 

Quitman  seized  the   route  to  the  Belen  gate,  general  urged  the  wisest  precaution;!  to  prevent     | 

Twigirs's  division,  with  the  brigade  of  Kiley  and  tho  armed  withdrawal  of  the  11  sk.H*eiled  rtaUft 

two  tield  batteries,  had  been  held  on  the  Aca-  from  the  Union.     lie  secured  the  >;ifc  inaofn- 

pulco  road  to  mauceuvre  toward  that  entrance  ration  of  President  Lincoln*  the  defence  of  tht 

as  a  feint.     Quitman's  advance  likewise  was  national  capital,  tho  organization  of  the  anuj 

intended  to  bo  a  feint,  and  Wortli's  tho  real  of  the  Union,  and  its  establishment  ufion  thi 

attack.    However,  Quitman  found  himself  op-  strategetic  points  of  tho  coimtry.     At  his  aJ- 

posed  by  pieces  in  position,  which  ho  carried,  vanced  age  he  lias  exerti'd  an  a&tt»nishtng  cn- 

and  pressed  on  to  tho  Helen  gate,  took  it,  and  crgy  in  theetfort  to  hold  together  Uie  inter«»Ui 

there  remained  for  tho  night,  within  the  city,  the  affections,  and  the  doctrines  of  thv  rv{»Qlh 

Wortli  in  tho  same  way  holding  the  gato  of  lie.     On  Nov.  1,  IStil,  tho  lieutenant-;:cnvnl 

San  Cosine.     On  tho  morninir  of  Sept.  14  tlie  retired  from   active  service,   retaining,  by  a 

army  passed  into  tho  city,  Quitman's  division  special  provision  in  the  net  of  congrv^  pAw-^ 

leadinir  into  tho  Grand  Plaz.a,  antl  running  up  at  its  extra  session  in  the  summer  of  \^\y\.  Vt 

the  United  States  flag  on  the  national  palace,  full  pay  and  allowaiicH^s,  and  on  Niiv.  \*  Niilcd 

Gen.  Scott  rode  into  the  Si|uare  at  D  A.  M.,  from  New  York  for  Euri^i»e,  liopiu^  there  W 

amid   tho   greatest   entluHia^ni.     Mexico   was  recover  his  broken  healtli. 
conquere<l.     its  u2.o00  holdiirs  had  disappear-        S('OTUS,  Dixs.     See  l>rxsScuTr« 
ed,  and  its  lines  of  fortifications  were  silent  and       SCOT  US,  Joun.    See  Ebiodiju 
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>U6AL,  HxsBT,  a  Scottish  clergyman  slender  cylindrical  horn;  the  lores  are  feath- 

athor,  bom  at  Saltonn,  East  Lothian,  in  ered.    The  homed  screamer  (P.  camtita,  Linn.), 

1550,  died  In  Aberdeen,  Jnne  13,  1678.  or  kamichi^  is  larger  than  a  goose,  abont  8}  feet 

10  the  son  of  Patrick  Scoogal,  bishop  of  long,  of  a  blackish  color  with  a  red  spot  on 

leen   and  chancellor  of  the  university,  each  shoulder,  and  lower  parts  from  the  breast 

he  was  educated.  In  1669,  in  his  20th  white ;  the  bill  is  black  and  2|  inches  long,  the 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  there,  horn  3  inches  and  movable  in  all  directions,  and 
1  1674  professor  of  divinity.  His  chief  the  largest  spur  1^  inches.  They  live  gener- 
is ^  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  ally  in  pairs  in  the  inundated  districts  of  Braadl 

Nature  and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  and  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sea ;  they  are 

tm,'*  edited  by  Bbhop  Burnet  (1677),  shy  and  timid,  and  have  a  very  piercing  voice, 

continues  to  be  reprinted,  with  lus  ser-  uttered  at  the  slightest  darm ;  they  occasion- 

and  essays.  ally  perch  on  trees ;  the  food  consists  of  aqjua- 

tANTON,  formerly  Lackawanna,  a  post  tic  seeds  and  plants,  and  perhaps  of  reptOea. 

gdh  of  Lnzeme  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Though  powerful  and  well  armed  on  the  wings, 

u:Lk  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  14  m.  S.  W.  they  do  not  attack  other  birds,  but  the  males 

3arbondale :  pop.  in  1853, 8,000 ;  in  1860,  fight  during  the  breeding  season ;  they  are 

It  is  in  the  most  northern  of  the  an-  strictly  monogamous.    The  nest  is  made  on  or 

te  basins,  and  carries  on  an  immense  near  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  oven ;  the 

*gs  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.     8ev-  eggs  are  2,  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  and  the 

realthy  companies,  principally  composed  young  are  abroad  by  January  or  February,  and 

V  York  capitalists,  are  engaged  in  this,  are  cared  for  by  the  mother  tUl  they  are  able 

a  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  pig  to  fly ;  the  flesh  of  the  young,  though  dark,  ia 

,  &C.    The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  good  eating. — ^In  the  genus  chauna  (111.),  the 

m  rdlroad,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  8d,  4th,  and  6th  qpiUs  are  the  longest,  and  the 

company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  com-  lores  are  bare.    The  faithful  screamer  (C.  ehch 

all  erport  largely  from  this  place.    The  cariVi,  111.)  is  nearly  3  feet  long,  of  a  blackish 

gate  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  these  com-  lead  color,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  back  of  the 

B  fbr  the  financial  year  1860,  from  8cran-  wings  and  another  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 

Bd  the  neighboring  villages  of  Ilyde  Park,  large  quills ;  there  is  no  horn  on  the  head,  and 

idence,  and  Dunmore,  was  1,885,035  tons,  the  occiput  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectile 

rincipal  part  of  which  was  sent  to  New  plumes,  the  other  feathers  of  the  part  being 

.    Scranton  contains  a  rolling  mill  which  downy ;  the  collar  is  black.    It  is  a  native  of 

iactnres  25,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per  South  America  as  for  south  as  Paraguay,  and 

m,  4  iron  furnaces,  3  founderies,  2  machine  the  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants.    They  are 

I,  S  flouring  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  banking  easily  domesticated,  and  the  natives  of  Cortha- 

i»  2  breweries,  1  newspaper  oflice,  a  public  gena  bring  them  up  with  their  geese  and  hens, 

7  and  lyceum,  11  public  schools  attended  which  they  defend  with  the  wing  spurs  even 

973  pupils,  and  12  churches,  viz. :  2  Bap-  against  the  largest  birds  of  prey.    It  possesses 

.  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Luther-  the  singular  power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the 

Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  body  and  legs  with  air,  causing  a  crackling  feel- 

ilic    The  Lackawanna  coal  and  iron  com-  ing  to  the  touch.    The  walk  is  grand,  and  the 

alone  employ  1,200  hands.     Iron  ore  is  flight  vigorous ;  it  is  called  c^/7ja  from  its  note. 

.  in  the  neighborhood  in  great  abundance.  Another  species  {C.  Ikrhiana^  Gray),  from  CJo- 

)elaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail-  lombia,  has  the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  and 

x>nnects  this  place  with  Great  Bend  on  the  the  legs  and  bill  red ;  it  occurs  in  pairs  or  in 

"ailroad,  and  with  New  York  via  Easton,  flocks. — ^This  sub-family  forms  one  of  the  con- 

. :  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  necting  links  between  the  waders  and  the  gal- 

•d  connects  with  the  Catawissa  railroad  linaceous  birds,  resembling  the  latter  in  form, 

ipert.    The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  habits,  and  disposition. 

Pennsylvania  coal  company's  railroad  also  SCREW,  a  mechanical  device  variously  ap- 

l  &ciiities  for  reaching  New  York,    (See  plied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 

KACTTE.)  constituting  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

EtEAMER,  the  name  of  a  group  of  South  It  is  constructed  in  two  forms  :  one,  known  as 

•icmn  wading  birds,  of  the  sub-family  palct-  the  external,  convex,  or  male  screw,  is  a  cylin- 

'«<p,  and  so  named  from  the  loudness  and  der  of  wood  or  metal  surrounded  with  either  a 

Bess  of  the  voice.    The  biU  is  short,  ele-  spiral  groove  or  ridge,  which  makes  equal  angles 

,  and  curved  like  that  of  a  g^linaoeous  with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder; 

nostrils  large  and  exposed ;  wings  long,  the  other,  called  the  interior,  concave,  or  fe- 

the  shoulder  armed  with  2  or*  3  strong  male  screw,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  grooves 

;  tail  moderate  and  rounded ;  tarsi  long,  around  its  interior  fitted  to  the  ridges  of  the 

f,  with  numerous  small  scales ;  toes  long,  corresponding  solid  screw.    "WTien  very  short 

oterior  united  by  a  short  membrane,  and  and  used  as  a  fastening  upon  the  external  screw, 

laws  long  and  curved. — In  the  genus  jyala-  it  is  known  as  a  nut.    The  spiral  ridges  are 

•  (Linn.),  the  3d  and  4th  quills  are  the  called  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  these  are 

flt,  and  the  forehead  is  omamented  by  a  made  more  or  less  close  together  aooording 
TOL.  xrr. — 2Q 
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to  the  purposes  for  which  the  screw  is  designed,  screw  working  in  the  hollow  end  ol 

The  principle  upon  which  the  thread  of  screws  screw,  which  is  hoth  external  and 

is  laid  out  was  well  understood  hy  the  ancients,  Its  outer  thread  usually  has  one  let 

and  the  method  is  given  in  the  works  of  Pappus  the  inch  on  the  length  of  the  barrel 

Alezandrinus,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  the  4th  smaller  screw  ;  and  coniiequently  whi 

oentury  of  our  era.    A  strip  of  thin  brass  in  the  once  around,  the  octuid  advance  is  the  < 

form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  cut  so  that  between  the  larger  and  smaller  thread 

the  hypothenuse  representing  the  thread  shall  has  20  threads  and  the  other  21  in  an 

have  the  required  inclination  to  the  other  sides,  outer  screw  with  each  turn  goes  fonri 

one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  an  inch,  but  the  smoUer  one  enters  it 

cylinder  and  the  other  to  its  circumference ;  and  inch,  and  tlie  advance  is  tlius  onlr  |: 

being  thus  applied  to  the  blank  cylinder  de-  inch.    A  screw  of  this  kind  ha^  been  ni 

signed  for  the  screw  by  wrapping  the  brass  100  threads  to  the  inch  on  the  external 

around  it,  the  line  of  the  thread  is  marked  threads  on  the  internal  screw,  thus  mi 

along  the  hypothenuse,  and  is  afterward  cut  in.  movement  with  each  turn  only  pif, 

The  thread  winding  around  and  ascending  the  inch ;  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer 

cylinder  is  evidently  a  spiral  inclined  plane,  to  the  outer  screw  tliis  space  was  fort 

and  possesses  the  properties  of  this  power,  divided  into  hundredths. — Another  ii 

By  attaching  a  handle  to  the  screw  for  turning  application  of  screws  is  like  tbut  of 

it  round,  the  power  of  the  lever  is  added,  and  securing  together  separate  pieces  ol 

thus  heavy  weights  opposed  to  the  longitudinal  metal,  &c.    For  this  use  the  screws  i 

movement  of  the  screw  may  be  moved  or  of  bits  of  wire  or  larger  rods  of  m 

raised.    On  this  principle  are  constructed  the  furnished  with  heads.    Those  of  tli 

various  forms  of  screw  presses,  and  other  such  sizes  are  termed  bolts,  and  to  frive 

machines,  the  object  of  which  is  the  application  hold  like  that  of  rivets  they  arc  mad' 

of  great  power  within  a  limited  space.    The  entirely  through  the  objects  to  be  fast^ 

ratio  between  the  moving  power  and  the  resist-  a  nut  is  put  upon  the  projeeting  end  as 

ance  or  pressure  is  as  the  distance  between  two  ed  round  till  it  makes  a  tight  fit   1 

a<^acent  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circum-  common  fasteuings  in  the  coni^tractie 

ference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  at  chines  and  cnginciS  and  in  the  putting 

which  the  power  is  ap]>licd.    Friction  is  a  con-  of  the  heavy  timbers  of  ships.    Tb 

aiderable  element  in  this  application  of  power,  with  which  they  may  be  loo.sened  ai 

being  often  ei^ual  to  the  weight  of  the  body  out  by  removing  the  nut  U  often  a 

moved,  tlins  preventing  its  descent  after  it  is  vantage.    By  battering  the  thread  oft 

raised  and  the  moving  power  taken  away,  next  the  nut,  this  may  be  made  oa  fim 

The  action  of  the  screw  is  indefinitely  extended  movable  as  the  head  of  a  rivtt.    1 

and  its  power  increased  by  adding  to  it  a  wheel  screws  in  general  use,  answering  ii 

and  axle,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  the  noils,  are  commonly  known  as  woo< 

wheel  engage  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  and  and  are  made  of  ull  sizes  from  3  or  4 

are  brought  round  continually  while  the  screw  length  to  J  of  im  inch  or  le*'*.     Sere' 

is  made  to  turn  in  a  fixed  position  against  the  some  character  for  the  sf»ecial  use 

wheel.    In  this  arrangement  it  is  known  as  the  watchmaker  and  instrument  maker  a 

endless  screw.    To  the  axle  of  the  wheel  the  smaller  sizes.    The  wood  screw  taj)ei 

weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended,   and  tlie  from    the  head  downward,  and    tl 

power  is  applied  to  a  winch  or  to  a  pulley  usually  occupies  about  |  of  the  k'n;:th 

upon  the  screw.    The  ratio  between  tlie  power  point    The  under  side  of  the  head  i« 

and  the  resistance  U  then  as  the  distance  be-  taper,  and  when  the  s<Tew  is  M:t  in 

tween  the  threads  of  the  screw  multiplied  by  accurately  fits  the  hole  that  has  Ik'vI 

the  ratlins  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the  out  for  it  to  the  same  ta|)er.     The  u 

lever  or  wincli  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  is  tiat  and  is  cro2<sed  by  a  narri)w  tl 

the  wheel.    Beside   this    application  of   the  edge  of  the  screw  driver,  by  which  it 

endless  screw  with  the  wheel  and  axle  for  round.    The  most  ap[>roved  form  haf 

raising  heavy  weights,  it  is  extremely  U:*eful  let  point,  which  idh)ws  of  the  sscren 

as  a  component  part  of  graduating  machines,  into  the  wood  without  first  borin;:  i 

and  is  the  form  used    in  the    fine-threaded  its  reception.    The  tliread  is  a  ttiin 

screws    used   for    measuring    minute    angles,  by  removing  the  intervening  nu-tal  i 

&c.    (See  MicRoMETEit.)    Its  special  adupta-  quired  depth.    Screws  of  this  kind 

tion  for  this  use  de|>ends  upon  tlie  very  great  in  great  perfection  in  Providence.  K.  1 

space  tlirough  which  tlio  lever  of  the  screw  the  demand  for  the  United  States  is  cl 

passes  in  comparison  with  that  described  hy  plied.    The  peculiar  processes  of  the 

the  cylinder  in   the  dire<-tion  of  its  length,  ture  and  extent  of  the  business  have 

The  power  of  the  s<Tew  is  again  greatly  in-  madopublir.   Machines  termed  the  w< 

creasi*d,  and  the  measured   movement  of  its  rotary  machines,  invented  by  Me$«i 

cylinder  through  infinitely  sniall  spaces  deter-  and  Wiley  of  Providence,  were  in  op< 

mined,  in  what  is  known  as  Hunter's  screw,  early  as  1854,  each  one  of  whith  was 

This  eonaists  of  two  acrcws,  a  smaller  external  to  produce  4  times  as  many  acrvwt  ai 
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game  time  by  other  machines ;  and  brought  together  to  close  the  circle  whfle  the 
«  between  them  and  the  machines  shank  of  the  bknk  is  worked  down  in  them  to 
L  nse  consisted  chiefly  in  the  tools  the  size  required.  The  cutting  angles  are  pro- 
groove  being  slowly  carried  ronnd  dnoed  by  notches  across  the  thread  in  each 
ion,  with  the  horizontal  wheel  to  piece  of  the  die.  Each  variety  of  screw  in  this 
are  secured,  instead  of  remaining  method  of  cutting  requires  its  own  die.  Screws 
the  blank  alone  is  made  to  re-  of  various  sizes  are  cut  by  hand  with  dies,  sets 
;t  them.  The  cutting  tools  in  this  of  which  are  furnished  with  the  plate  in  which 
re  also  employed  in  a  series  of  8  one  of  them  is  inserted  when  required  for  use. 
IS  keeping  them  in  operation  8  times  The  plate  is  of  iron  with  a  receptacle  in  the 
out  stopping  to  replace  them  with  middle  into  which  the  two  parts  of  the  die  are 
3. — Among  the  novel  applications  fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  be  brought  to* 
w  may  be  mentioned  its  use  for  ward  each  other  by  a  set  screw.  Two  long 
lower  end  of  wooden  piles,  which  handles  extend  in  opposite  directions  by  which 
s  are  made  to  enter  the  ground  by  the  plate  may  be  worked  to  one  side  and  the 
m  around.  (See  Pile.)  Several  other  upon  the  blank,  which  is  held  fast  in  a 
re  been  made  to  obtain  a  motive  vice  with  the  point  upward.  The  thread  is 
the  tendency  of  a  body  to  descend  first  cut  as  far  as  intended  with  the  parts  of 

Slane  of  the  screw,  with  the  object  the  die  somewhat  open.     The  instrument  10 

lis  to  the  running  of  clocks.    The  then  taken  off,  and  ti^e  parts  are  screwed  up 

ul  one  is  described  under  the  head  closer,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  till  the 

)CK.    The  apnlication  of  the  screw  thread  is  cut  to  the  required  depth.    For  cut- 

ater  is  noticea  under  Abchimedeax  ting  very  dender  screws,  steel  screw  plates  are 

eral  methods  have  been  devised  furnished  provided  with  a  succession  pf  holes* 

practice  for  making  screws.    By  of  slightly  varying  size.    The  thread  is  cut  in 

rely  used,  the  cylindrical  lengths  one  of  the  larger  holes  and  deepened  as  the 

ed  iron  or  iron  wire  were  at  a  red  shank  is  passed  succesdvely  through  the  small- 

in  dies,  and  the  thread  was  then  er  ones.    Internal  screws  are  cut  by  making 

its  place  being  previously  marked  the  corresponding  external  screw  the  cutter, 

cylinder  by  one  of  several  devices  first  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

r  this  purpose.    By  the  machine  thread  along  its  whole  length  in  order  to  pro- 

ise  in  Birmingham,  England,  the  duce  cutting  edges  and  afford  room  for  the 

n  consists  in  clipping  off  the  pieces  escape  of  the  shreds  of  metal  removed.    The 

f  wire  and  striking  up  each  piece  tools  made  for  this  purpose  are  of  steel  and 

».form  the  head.    The  blanks  thus  called  taps.    They  are  made  slightly  tapering 

1  the  next  operation  placed  one  at  in  order  to  enter  the  hole  with  facility  and  cut 

ithe.  and  proper  shape  is  given  to  the  thread  gradually.    The  upper  end  termi- 

1  neck  by  cutting  away  the  super-  nates  in  a  square  or  oblong  projection  fitted  to 

.    Each  blank  is  then  placed  by  receive  the  lever  for  taming  it.    Taps  for  cut- 

5eptacle  which  holds  it  firmly,  and  ting  threads  in  wood  are  commonly  made  with 

I  lever  so  as  to  present  the  head  to  deep  fluted  sides  for  letting  out  the  cuttings  of 

ar  saw,  which  cuts  in  an  instant  the  wood  without  obstruction. — ^For  an  account 

ae  screw  driver.    After  every  half  of  various  machines  that  have  been  invented 

the  saw  requires  sharpening,  and  for  cutting  screws,  and  which  are  too  compli- 

ose  is  taken  out,  its  temper  drawn,  cated  to  be  described  without  the  aid  of  draw- 

Ji  filed,  when  it  is  rehardened  and  ings,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  volume  on 

dy  for  use.     The  cutting  of  the  "  Manufactures"  in  the  "Encyclopajdia  Metro- 

1  worming,  is  done  in  a  lathe,  the  politana,"  and  to  the  article  "  Screw"  in  Tom- 

which  at  one  end  carries  an  iron  linson's  "  Cyclopredia  of  Usefhl  Arts,"  which 

works  upon  a  fixed    regulating  contain  a  description  of  the  screw  engine  em- 

I  gives  the  required  longitudinal  ployed  in  the  Woolwich  dockyard  for  cutting 

>  the  blank  which  is  secured  to  the  largo  screws  accurately  to  any  required  pitch 

the  mandrel,  and  is  pushed  by  the  from  one  pattern.    Appleton's  "  Dictionary  of 

)int  first  through  the  steel  cutters.  Machines,  Mechanics,"  Ac.,  under  the  same 

ide  by  levers  to  press  more  or  less  head,  contains  notices  and  figures  of  variouB 

the  blanks,  and  their  action  is  to  patented  machines  connected  with  this  manu- 

Aving  of  the  metal,  leaving  a  sharp  facture,  including  several  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Whipple, 

►rm.    The  cutters  are  kept  cool  by  of  Providence,  R.  I.    The  most  complete  trea- 

on  of  water.    Screws  of  different  tise  upon  the  processes  employed  in  construct- 

lire  as  many  different  regulating  ing  the  different  sorts  of  screws  is  in  vol.  ii. 

boxes  to  fit  them ;  but  the  cutters  of  noltzapffePs  "  Mechanical  Manipulations." 

changed.    By  other  methods  the  SCREW    CLOCK.    The  screw  presents  a 

lies  having  the  same  thread  as  the  long  inclined  plane  in  very  small  compass, 

)w,  and  corresponding  for  external  which  in  several  ways  might  be  made  to  com- 

B  nut  or  tap,  except  that  they  are  municate   motion    to    clock  work,   as,  when 

r  4  parts,  which  may  gradually  be  weighted,  rotating  itself  and  descending  the 
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length  of  the  thread  out  upon  it ;  and  agidn  by  is  no  rotation  of  the  weight  baekvari, 

being  itself  fixed  and  provided  with  a  movable  little  wheel  on  which  it  is  soapended  sli 

wei^t  fitted  to  revolve  aroond  it.    The  ob-  with  its  axle  sufficiently  far  to  psM  tl 

•tade  in  the  way  ofthese  arrangements  has  been  of  the  thread  of  the  screw,  ana  by  m 

the  friction  of  the  screw,  which  in  ordinary  a  little  spiral  spring  on  its  axis  it  \s 

screw  presses  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  pres-  forward  ready  to  catch  in  any  fillet  i 

Bure  or  weight  without  turning  back  when  the  the  ascent  of  the  weight  is  stopped, 

moving  force  is  ti^en  off.  Olocks  made  upon  the  motive  power  acts  uniformly,  there  it 

former  plan  have  proved  unsuccessful  in  conse-  of  compensation  to  regulate  it,  as  in 

qnence  of  this  difficulty.    On^e  other  method  of  the  spring;  and  as  its  connection  « 

of  causing  the  weight  to  run  down  the  screw,  a  main  wneol  is  direct,  the  additionsL 

very  ingenious  clock  has  been  recently  invent-  and  causes  of  irregularity  introduce^ 

ed  by  Mr.  James  Tuerlingx  of  New  York,  and  intervention  of  toothed  wheels  in  od^ 

named  the  *^  American  screw  dock.*'    Thb  en-  are  also  avoided.    The  movement  b  r 

tirely  avoids  the  difficulty  named,  and  com-  by  the  hair  spring  balance  as  in  iri 

bines  several  novel  features  in  an  excellent  little  hole  being  made  near  the  hmtt 

timekeeper.    An  upright  screw  10  to  20  inches  glass  cylinder  for  the  introduction  o^ 

long,  according  as  the  instrument  is  intended  wire  to  reach  the  regulator, 

to  run  36  liours  or  8  days,  and  with  14  threads  80REW  JACK,  or  Jack  Scbxw,  s  p 

to  the  inch,  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  base  machine  for  raising  very  heavy  weig 

plate,  and  around  its  foot  revolves  the  main  buildinffs,  &c.    As  it  has  commonlj  l»e 

wheel,  which  is  connected  directly  with  the  structed  and  used,  it  contains  no  ten 

escapement  and  compensation  balance  wheel  within  a  short  upright  box  or  frame  q 

placed  upon  the  same  base.    A  hemispl^erical  strengthisfixed  an  iron  rock  working  in 

weight  of  2  to  4  lbs.,  flat  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  passing  up  through  the  top  of  tl^  \ 

is  perforated  with  a  hole  througn  its  centre  is  raised  by  the  teedi  of  a  3-Ieaved  pi 

large  enough  for  the   screw  to  pass  freely  tached  to  a  wheel  of  20  teeth  or  more,  i 

through  without  touching.    This  weight  is  sua-  the  teeth  of  another  4-leaved  pinion 

pended  on  the  thread  of  the  screw  by  means  of  The  axle  of  this  pinion  passes  through 

a  thin  wheel  fixed  upon  an  inclined  axle  upon  of  the  box,  and  to  the  projecting  end  h 

the  upper  flat  surface.  Upon  this  axle  hangs  the  ed  a  winch  or  handle.    If  this  be  7  ind 

weight,  the  lower  edge  of  the  wheel  running  an  applied  force  of  60  lbs.  should  s 

round  upon  the  fillet  of  the  screw,  and  held  to  weignt  of  11,000  lbs.    The  machine 

its  place  by  guide  rollers  opposite  to  the  wheel  cenUy  been  almost  superseded  by  a  h 

which  press  against  the  side  of  the  screw,  and  jack  constructed  on  the  principle  of  1 

keep  the  weight  in  proper  position.    The  con-  mah  press,  having  a  reservoir  of  oil  « 

nection  of  the  weight  or  moving  power  with  the  self,  and  using  the  same  continuuusl, 

main  wheel  below  and  the  train  of  wheels  above  working  of  tliis  by  hand  causes  a  pistt 

the  upper  plate,  is  through  two  straight  steel  cend  slowly  with  immense  force :  an 

wires  which  pass  througli  two  opposite  slots  in  end  of  its  ran^^e,  the  weight  being  bio 

the  weight  and  terminate  below  in  the  arms  of  the  oil  is  let  down,  and  the  working  oi 

the  main  wheel,  and  above  in  the  opposite  ends  chine  is  renewed, 

of  a  cross  bar  which  revolves  on  the  top  of  SCREW  PRESS,  a  machine  in  verj 

the  screw  as  a  centre.    As  the  weight  rotates  use  for  a  great  variety  of  purpttsos  i 

round  the  screw  it  pushes  against  these  wires,  heavy  and  continued  pressure,  though  1 

carrying  them  round  and  the  works  with  which  of  these  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  I 

they  are  directly  connected.  Should  the  weight  press.   Its  principle  has  already  been  e 

be  otherwise  sustained  even  for  a  minute  (as  it  m  the  account  of  the  screw,  and  aL<o  1 

is  for  on  instant  in  raising  it  up  after  it  has  run  ner  in  which  its  power  may  be  iucr 

down),  a  little  spring  fixed  on  its  upper  surface  almost  any  extent  by  adding  to  the  1 

pushing  agiiinst  the  wires  carries  them  through  the  lever  by  which  the  screw  b  tur 

the  length  of  the  slots,  thus  keeping  up  the  bringing  tlie  threads  into  closer  pro] 

movement  of  the  clock.    A  little  pinion  on  the  each  otiier,  or  in  other  words  diminii 

upper  side  of  the  cross  bar  at  its  centre  sets  in  pitch  of  the  screw.     As  usually  coo 

motion  the  train  of  wheels  for  the  liands.  the  screw  is  set  upright  in  a  strong  i 

These  are  arranged  upon  u  dial  over  the  ui>per  upper  part  turning  in  a  nut  which  b 

plate.    The  two  plates  are  separated  by  three  in  a  cross  bar  of  the  frame.     A  global 

ornamental  pillars,  and  over  tlio  whole  is  fitted  llndrical  head  pierced  with  two  holei 

tightly  a  glass  cylinder,  which,  while  it  pro-  angles  to  each  other  forms  one  or  t 

tects  tlie  works  within  completely  from  dust,  end  of  the  screw,  and  is  the  supiKMl 

leaves  tliem  in  full  view.    The  position  of  the  levers  that  are  intrtHluced  into  the  hoI< 

weight  is  thus  constantly  seen ;  and  at  any  time  it.    The  moving  piece,  which  is  stu 

when  it  b  nearly  run  down,  it  may  be  lifted  the  lower  extremity  of  Uie  scrt'w  in  n 

up  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  passing  through  the  nor  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  with 

top  of  the  cylinder  and  attached  to  some  orna-  out  at  the  same  time  turning  round, 

mental  device  for  a  handle.    In  lifting  it  there  the  follower,  and  throng  thu  the  pr 
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m  the  artides  placed  beneath  it  VetoiU  du  Hard  (1S54%  for  Meyerbeer.    He 

otion  18  secured  to  the  follower  bj  also  wrote  several  novels,  aa  Carlo  Broichi^ 

ke  guides  furnished  bj  the  sides  of  Uhe  maitrette  anonyme^  Judith^  Le  roi  de  ear^ 

The  cross  bar  and  nut  require  to  reau^  Maurice^  and  FiquiUo  Alliaga,  all  of 

great  strength  for  resisting  the  up-  which  found  many  readers,  although  failing  to 

are.     This  machine  has  been  the  make  their  mark  in  the  literary  world.     In 

ess  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  making  1836  he  waa  elected  to  the  French  academy, 

ing  haj,  cotton,  &c.,  for  bookbind*  At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  had  alreaay 

!,  and  numerous  other  artisans.    It  secured  a  competence  by  his  literary  labors, 

modified  by  different  devices  for  and  his  wealth  increased  afterward  at  a  rapiq 

ftnd  is  sometimes  provided  with  the  rate.    He  left  the  largest  fortune  that  was  ever 

rew,  already  described,  for  increas-  accumulated  in  France  by  any  literary  man« 

er.     ^^  As  early  aa  1836  a  catalogue  of  his  works  filled 

PROPELLER.    See  Steam  Kayi-  86  columns  of  La  France  litteraire;  now  the 

whole  number  of  his  plays  alone  is  estimated 
ArousTiN  Erobne,  a  French  dra-  at  more  than  850.  These  have  been  printed  sep^ 
I  in  Paris,  Dec.  25, 1791,  died  there,  arately,  and  in  various  dramatic  collectiona,  as 
61.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  the  Thedtre  demadame^  La  France  dramaiique^ 
nanifested  a  strong  inclination  for  Le  magarin  thedtral,  and  Le  thedtre  illustre, 
producing  at  the  age  of  20  Lee  dercis,  SCRIBES  (Heb.  ioferim),  a  learned  and  hier- 
nedy,  which  fail^     His  next  at-  archical  order  among  the  Hebrews.    The  ez- 
e  scarcely  more  successful,  and  some  act  nature  and  duties  of  their  office  cannot  be 
B  were  lussed  from  the  sta^e.    He  established  with  full  certainty  either  from  the 
however,  occasionally  hittmg  the  Bible  or  other  sources  of  information ;  but  it 
3,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  seems  that  they  were  both  lawyers  and  school- 
wrote,  in  coiyunction  with  Delestre-  masters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  transcripts 
xenuitdela  garde  natianale,  which  of  the  law,  to  expound  its  difficulties,  and  to 
lete  success.  Thenceforth  his  career  teach  its  doctrines.    In  the  time  of  David  the 
'  almost  uninterrupted  triumph,  his  name  of  a  scribe  is  mentioned  among  the  high 
Muing  in  rapid  succession  at  2  and  officers;  and  in  the  time  of  tlie  kings  they  con- 
itres  at  a  time.    In  1816  he  brought  stituted  a  much  esteemed  and  highly  influentiil 
eau  Fourccaugnac  and  Le  soUiciteury  body,  recognized  and  supported  by  the  state.  In 
legel  thought  better  than  Moli^re's  the  New  Testament  they  appear  aa  a  body  of 
€,    A  new  theatre  having  been  es-  high  officers,  members  of  the  sanhedrim.    They 
1 1820  by  his  firiend  Poirson,  under  closely  watched  Jesus  in  order  to  detect  him  in 
ige  of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  he  was  some  breach  of  the  law,  and  sought  to  entangle 
write  exclusively  for  it,  and  within  him  in  a  web  of  sophistries  or  to  confound  hun 
about  10  years  (1821-30)  produced  by  artful  questions.    Winer  (in  his  RealudrteT' 
lays  of  various  characters,  many  of  hucK)  thinks  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  temple 
;till  considered  masterpieces  of  their  police.    Members  of  the  body  were  found  in 
as  Le  mariage  enfantin^  Le  colonel^  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judsea,  and  they  had 
ari  garfon^  La  loge  du  portier,  Le  great  influence  with  the  people.   Some  of  them 
yrteur^  La  reine  de  seize  ans,  La  mar-  acted  as  professors  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
iplomaUy  Le  plus  heau  jour  de  la  tie^  temple,  where  they  taught  their  pupils  from 
nage  de  raison.    He  received  in  his  elevated  platforms.     Celebrated  among  these 
ssistance  of  several  other  dramatists,  instructors  was  Gamaliel.    It  is  thought  that  it 
>f  whom  were  Germain  Delavigne,  was  in  one  of  their  class  rooms  that  Jesus  was 
Dupin,  Vamer,  Carmouche,  and  found,  when  12  years  old,  disputing  with  the 

n  the  mean  time  he  had  attempted    doctors.  

tshes,  and  in  1822  brought  out  at  the  SCRIPTURES,  Holt.    See  Bible. 

mfais  the  drama  of  Valerie,  the  sue-  SCRIVEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 

ich  is  attributed  mtunly  to  the  act-  S.  C,  bounded  E.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 

5.  Mars.    He  also  produced  there  Le  S.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

'argent  (1827);  Bertrand  ct  Raton^  in  1860,  8,274,  of  whom  4,580  were  slaves. 

eoMpirer  (1833) ;  Une  passion  secrete  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.    Rne 

s  camaraderie^  ou  la  courte  echelle  timber  is  exported  largely.    The  productions 

terred'eau{\^2)\Adri€nneLecouV'  in  1850  were  8,936  bales  of  cotton,  264,860 

;  Les  contes  de  la  reine  de  Xararre  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  181 ,62(]Uof  sweet  pota- 

de  dames  (1851);  Monetoile  (1853);  toes,  and  610,550  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  8 
{  and  Les  doigts  de  fee  (1858).  He  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  840 
iie  libretti  of  La  dame  hlanelie  (1825)    pupils  attending  schooL    Capital,  Sylvania. 

BH ;  La  neige  (1823),  La  muette  (1828),  SCROFULA,  a  blood  disease  manifesting  it- 

lo  (1830),  Le  chetal  de  bronze  (1835),  self  in  a  great  variety  of  organs,  and  charao- 
Irice  (1837),  and  Le  domino  noir  terized  when  fully  developed  by  the  presence 
Auber ;  and  Robert  le  Diable  (1831),  of  a  peculiar  unorganized  matter  termed  scrof- 
(1886),  Le  proplUte  (1849),  and    ulcus.    The  name  is  derived  from  Lat  jcrcAs 
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a  sow,  bat  why  it  is  so  termed  must  be  left  to  puration  occurs,  the  swellings  becom* 

fancy  or*coigecture.    The  disease  is  hereditary,  and  the  skin  over  them  asanmes  a  d^ 

being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  though  hne,  gradually  becomes  thinner,  ani 

like  other   hereditary  diseases  it  frequently  bursts,  giving  outlet  to  an  nnhealthy  | 

passes  over  one  generation  to  attack  the  next,  ed  with  the  curd-like  deposit  of  the 

It  is  closely  allied  to  pulmonary  consumption ;  The  ulcers  thus  left  heal  slowly  and  « 

consumptive  parents  have  often  a  scrofulous  or    culty,  and  unless  great  care  is  cxerci 

strumous  progeny,  and  vice  tersa  strumous  pa-  duce  deformed  cicatrices.     Occasion] 

rents  give  birth  to  consumptive  children.    A  rarely,  scrofulous  glands  nndcrigo  a  pi 

damp  cold  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  its  devel-  cure  without  the  occurrence  of  supi 

opment,  while  it  is  probable  that  overcrowd-  the  swelling  gradually  subsiding,  and 

ing  and  want  of  ventilation,  aided  by  unwhole-  bcrculous  matter,  by  the  absorption  of 

some  and  insufficient  food,  may  originate  it  de  ncr  part,  being  converted  into  a  rhalkj 

noto,    When  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  tion. — Strumous  patients  are  liable  toi 

exists,  every  thing  that  tends  to  depress  the  sometimes  called  cold  abscesses.    I^n: 

vital  forces  exercises  an  unfavorable  mfluence.  tions  of  matter  are  formed  f^btwly 

The  negro  is  more  subject  to  scrofula  than  the  much  heat  or  pain,  and  on  burstinfr  ( 

white  man.     The  inferior  animals  are  often  opened  give  outlet  to  a  thin  whey -like 

attacked  by  it,  particularly  those  that  are  indi-  termixed  with  curdy  flakes.   Tlio  mnco 

genous  to  hot  climates ;  stabling  horses  and  brane  of  the  nose,  too,  is  commonly  tl 

cows  in  dark,  damp,  and  un ventilated  stables  and  frequently  inflame<l,  so  that  strnzz 

readily  causes  its  production. — ^The  scrofulous  tients  ordinarily  breathe  with  the  moat 

habit,  when  strongly  marked,  is  easily  recog-  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  raacous  m* 

nized.    If  the  skin  be  fair,  the  complexion  is  takes  place,  and  the  bones  beneath  bero 

often  peculiarly  brilliant,  but  the  color  seems  ous,  causing  a  horribly  fetid  odor.    Thi 

laid  on  in  one  large  patch,  leaving  the  sur-  tutesozo^na;  though  more  commonly  p 

rounding  skin  of  an  unnatural  whiteness;  the  by  a  combination  of  scrofula  and  syph 

wings  of  the  nose  are  thick,  the  upi>er  lip  often  often  caus<ed  by  scrofula  alone.     The  si 

swollen,  and  the  lips  become  cracked  and  rough  dcncy  exists  in  the  lining  membrane  of 

on  exposure  to  cold.    The  skin  is  unusually  ternal  ear,  which  frequently  becomes 

delicate  and  irritable ;  the  patient  suffers  very  and  painful,  giving  rise  to  purulent  di: 

readily  from  chilblains,  and  in  childhood  is  which  when  chn)nic  are  apt  to  be  exn 

more  liable  than  others  to  cutaneous  dii<eascs.  offensive;  in  these  cases  the  drum  of  tJ 

The  mucous  membranes  partake  the  delicacy  sometimes  pertbratod,  the  small  bones  I 

and  irritability  of  the  skin.    The  edges  of  the  permanent  deafness  caused.      In  like 

eyelids  are  apt  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  the  eye  is  strumous  women  are  liable  to  pn^fuK 

very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  peculiar  intlani-  rho'al  discharges.    Scrofulous  aifectioi 

mation  (see  Ophthalmia);   haemorrhage  from  joints  constitutes  hip-joint  dis^^ase(m/»rj 

the  nose,  cold  in  the  head,  and  enlarged  tonsils  riui)  and  white  swelling;  in  the  shafti 

are  frequent.     The  muscles  commonly  want  long  bones  and  their  pi'riosteum  it  «<fl 

firmness,  and  the  whole  system  is  deficient  in  rics;  in  the  vertebne  it  gives  rise  to  W 

stamina.    Sometimes  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ejLse  (caries  of  tlie  vertebra?),  tomiinatin 

is  marked  by  a  dark  complexion,  a  rough,  dry  gular  curvature  of  the  spine.    In  short 

skin,  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look;  the  movements  scarcely  any  tissue  of  the  body  bat  ma 

are  sluggish,  the  habit  of  body  indolent,  and  vadod  by  it ;  while  the  sorofulou*  diat 

tlie  intellect  dull.     When  scrofula  is  fairly  de-  eminently  favorable  to  lnpu«,jdbuniinnr 

veloped,  its  essential  element  consists  in  the  ets,  and  a  host  of  other  disea<os.  and  i 

presence  of  an  unorganized,  brittle  material,  fies  unfavorably  most  if  not  all  the  diM 

generally  of  the  consistence  of  new  cheese,  which  we  are  liable:  the  combination  c 

In  the  lungs  the  presence  of  this  matter  consti-  ula  and  syphilis  is  particularly  unman.v« 

tutes  tubercular  consumption;  in  the  niescn-  In  the  management  of  strumous  chiMre 

teric  glands,  ttihn  meunUri^a ;  in  the  arachnoid  can  be  dnne  to  guard  against  the  dove! 

membrane  of  the  brain,  a<'ute  hydrocephalus;  of  the  disease.     If  the  mother  lie  nfft 

in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  <tc.,  scrofula,  healtliy  wet  nur^e  if  possible  sli(»nlil 

Scrofula  is  eminently  a  disease  of  childhood,  ployed ;  the  sleeping  room  t>f  the  child 

while  consumption  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  he  lar^re  and  well  ventilated :    it    jfcho 

life;  but  neither  is  ccmlined  to  any  age.    One  bathed  daily,  at  first  in  warm,  and  tA 

of  the  ft»rnis  in  which  MTofula  most  connnonly  quires  strength  in  cold  water,  well  drit 

and  earliest  shows  itself  is  swellings  of  the  thoroughly  rublKjd ;  it  should  lie  warm! i 

lymphatic  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  bcnly,  ed,  and  exi»osed  as  much  as  p4>ssihle* 

more  particularly  ahout  the  neck.    These  he-  li;rht  and  air.     As  it  advances  in  age,  t 

come  enlarged,  firmer,  and  after  a  time  a  tlepo-  should  be  ^imple  and  digestible,  but  al* 

sition  of  the  peculiar  curd-like  matter  is  found  and  nutritious;  the  child  should  have  real 

to  have  taken  place  in  tlieir  interior.     These  but  not  excessive  exercise,  and   should 

swellings  sometimes  attain  an  enonnous  Mze  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible;  while  i 

and  cause  great  deformity.    After  a  time  sup-  as  is  fh^quently  the  case,  bright  and  prec 
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should  be  Uken  not  to  stimulate  its  ^  The  Harvest  Perishing,*'   "  An  Appeal  to 

«t  too  earl  J  and  too  mnch.    When  the  Mothers,"  '*  Knocking  at  the  Door,^  ^^rassing 

e  shows  itself  a  residence  by  the  seaside  over  Jordan,"  *'  Letters  to  Children  on  Mission- 

f  the  snmmer  season  is  freqnentlj  of  ser-  ary  Subjects,*'  '*'  Grandpapa  and  Little  Marj," 

Remedial  agents  are  to  be  sought  in  the  &c.  He  had  8  sons  and  2  danghters,  aUof  whom 

rations  of  iron  and  iodine,  in  quinine  and  devoted  themselves  to  missionarj  labor. 

itter  tonics.    In  strumous  children  calo-  SCUDERY,   or   8cxn>£Ri,    Geobges   dk,   a 

:  particolarlj  valuable  as  a  purgative ;  it  French  dramatist  and  novelist*  bom  in  Havre 

«  combined  with  soda  and  foUowed  bj  about  1601,  died  in  Paris,  May  14,  1667.  After 

compound  infusion  of  senna,  or  it  may  serving  with  honor  in  the  army,  he  devoted 

en  with  rhubarb  or  compound  jalap  pow-  himself  to  literature,  produced  his  first  play  in 

Sometimes  minute  doses  of  the  bichlo-  1631,  and  soon  took  rank  among  the  most  sue- 

>f  mercury  mij[ed  with   the  compound  cessful  poets  of  the  time.    Li  1687,  nettled  at 

re  of  cinchona  (Huzham's   tincture  of  Comeille*s  unparalleled  success,  he  published 

are  of  manifest  benefit.    The  homoeop-  a  critical  pamphlet,  entitled  Obserratitms  tur  U 

I  use  calcarea,  cina,  sulphur,  baryta,  and  Cid,,  which  made  such  an  impresf^ion  that  Gar- 

:  to  remove  a  tendency  to  scrofula ;  coni-  dinal  Richelieu  ordered  the  newly  established 

lulc^miara,  spongia,  and  lycopodium  in  French  academy  to  act  as  an  umpire  between 

of  the  chronic  glandular  affections  which  the  great  dramatist  and  his  critic ;  the  society 

1  the  disease ;  rhuM  toxicodendron  in  scrof-  gave  their  verdict  for  the  former  in  their  Senr 
skin  affections;  calcarea  and  causticum  timentMdeVaeadimieturU  Cid.  Inl644  8ca- 
ofnlous  ophthalmia ;  belladonna,  mercu-  d6ry  had  published  no  fewer  than  16  plays,  most 
d  aconite  in  acute  scrofulous  affections,  of  which  were  5-act  dramas,  assisted  his  sister 
9e  remedies  fail,  Hartmann  recommends  in  writiug  her  first  novels,  and  been  appointed 
"ations  of  iron,  bark,  and  cod  liver  oil,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Notre  Dame  d©  la 
>r  without  the  aid  of  spongia  and  iodine.  Garde,  near  MarseUIes.  In  1650  he  was  elected 
^UPL£  (Lat.  9crupulum^  a  little  pebble),  to  the  French  academy,  and  in  1654  published 
rht  equal  to  the  8d  part  of  a  dram  or  the  Alaric^  ou  Rome  taineue^  an  epic  poem.  Not- 
art  of  an  ounce,  as  used  by  apothecaries,  withstanding  his  temporary  popularity,  it  ia 
frtipubjm  (also  written  teripulum  and  now  admitted  that  Comeille  was  right  when  he 
r/«n)  wa3  ^^  of  the  Roman  ttneia,  and  called  him  vn  fou  wlennel. — Madeluxe  dk,  a 
ard  ^5  of  an  hour.  The  60th  part  of  French  authoress,  sbter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
MB  9CTvpulum  tccundum^  and  the  60th  of  in  Havre,  June  15,  1607,  died  in  Paris,  June  2, 
eruptilum  Urtium^  whence  our  terms  1701.  Having  removed  to  Paris,  she  wrote 
Is  and  thirds  applied  to  these  divisions,  one  or  two  novels  with  the  assistance  of  her 
ommon  application  of  the  word  scruple  brother,  and  afterward  a  number  without  his 
dgnate  an  objection  or  difficulty  is  sup-  aid,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 

to  have  originated  from  the  scnipulum  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet.    She  was  proclaim- 

ie  fKrbMe  used  as  a  weight  often  causing  ed   **  another  Sappho''  and  a  **  tenth  muse." 

•enience  by  getting  into  the  sandal.  Her  novels  were  interspersed  with  delineations 

TDDER,  .lonx,  M.D.,  an  American  mis-  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  por- 

y,  l-orn  in  New  Brunswick,  X.  J.,  Sept.  traits,  under  assumed  names,  of  distinguished 

i,  died  at  Wynberg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.    Thii 

3.  1855.    He  was  graduated  at  Prince-  was  especially  the  case  with  the  most  celebrat- 

>Ileire  in  1813,  stu&ed  medicine  in  the  ed  of  her  works,  Artamkne^  on  le  grand  Oyrut 

>f  Dr.  Samuel  Forman  at  Freehold,  X.  J.,  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1650),  which  has  lately 

ter  receiving  his  diploma  settled  in  New  been  the  subject  of  an  elegant  essay  by  Victor 

where  he  had  previously  been  house  sur-  Cousin;    and  De  la  tocieU  au  2CVII'  fiieU 

f  the  city  hospital.     While  engaged  in  a  d^apres  U  grand  Cyrus  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1659). 

rtensive  practice,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Among  her  other  works  are:  ClelU,  hittoire 

CMn  board  as  a  missionary,  studied  the-  Eomaine  (10  vols.   8vo.,   1656);   Let  femmet 

mnd  in  1819  was  ordained  as  a  minister  iUustres,  ou  Us  harangues  hhciques  (12mo., 

Reformed  Dutch  church  on  board  the  1665);  Contersations  sur  diters  sujets  (4  vols, 

bich  carried  him  to  India.    For  19  years  12mo.,  1680-'84);   Conversations  ae  morals  (4 

ored  in  Ceylon,  where  he  conducted  a  vols.  12mo.,  1686-'8);  and  a  number  cf  miscel- 

iiospital,  and  attained  a  high  reputation  laneous  poems.     Her  ponderous  romances  are 

rgeon  and  physician,  treating  jungle  fever  now  sought  after  only  as  literary  curiosities, 

lolera  with  great  success.    He  also  had  SCULPiy .    See  BnxHEAD. 

iperintendence  of  a  number  of  schools,  SCULPTURE  (Lat.  seulpo^  to  cut  out,  to 

ide  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.    In  carve),  literally,  the  art  ofcuttmg  or  carving  any 

e  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  mission,  substance  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 

2  he  made  a  visit  to  America,  and  after  objects.  The  term,  however,  is  Uf»ed  general- 
urn  to  India  in  1846  resumed  his  labors,  ly  to  indicate  any  process  by  which  the  form? 
1854  went  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to  of  objects  are  represented  by  solid  substances, 
pe  of  Good  Hope,  where'  he  died.  He  and  therefore  includes  carvincr,  modelling, 
ked  '*  The  Redeemer's  Last  Conmiand,*'  casting,  whether  in  metal  or  other  materials, 


I 
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and  gem  onf^raving.  Sculptured  imaji^s  con-  the  Ohristian  ora  a  very  considerable  degree  ti 
sist  either  of  insulated  fi(;:urc9  or  parts  of  fibres  skill  hod  been  acquired  in  its  preparation :  nd 
or  groups,  technically  called  the  ^^  round  ;'*  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  manj  of  the  brans 
figures  attached  to  a  background,  from  which  works  extant  or  on  record  point  to  a  liaciliiTiB 
they  are  more  or  less  raised,  and  designated  the  processes  of  casting  superior  perhaps  to  tfai 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  *^  relief/*  as  it  is  art  of  modern  times.  Metal  statues  huwerer. 
termed,  alto-rilieto^  bauo-rilievo,  and  mezzo-  were  not  always  cast,  but,  in  the  earlier  ins 
riliero  ;  or  of  figures  which,  without  prolect-  at  least,  were  miide  of  small  plates  hamiDeifd 
ing  from  the  face  of  the  original  ground,  have  into  the  desired  shape,  and  fastened  by  n:uli  or 
their  outlines  sunk  into  it,  and  are  rounded  on  cramps,  and  in  later  times  by  a  kind  uf  (■eiEea: 
the  principles  of  basso-riliovo.  This  method  or  solder,  or  of  solid  pieceii  beatou  into  shffie. 
of  working  occurs  chiefiy  in  Egyptian  sculp-  Sometimes,  according  to  ancient  authors,  ptr 
ture,  and  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  relieved  culiar  eti'ects  of  color,  such  as  a  blush  or  pdlivf 
intaglio.  The  materials  employed  by  the  upon  the  cheeks,  were  given  by  Cirvek  »c&!p- 
sculptor  in  the  various  processes  of  his  art  in-  tors  to  ^i-orks  of  this  class  by  a  fusion  of  dL^er- 
elude  almost  every  substance  capable  of  being  ent  metals ;  but  the  descriptions  by  Pluurrh 
carved,  cast,  or  moulded.  For  carving,  por-  and  others  do  not  afiVird  a  very  satiafactorr 
phyry,  basalt,  granite,  marbles  of  many  varie-  account  of  the  process,  and  it  soems  more  j-n^ 
ties,  alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  have  able  that  the  statues  were  colored  at\«r  briac 
been  in  use  from  a  remote  period,  the  three  cast,  as  Pliny  Siiys  wan  tlic  practice  with  the 
first  named  substances  being  tliose  used  by  Eg^'ptians.  The  coloring  of  sculpture.  Lot- 
the  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ever,  was  not  confined  to  bronzes,  but  aiaov 
worked  chiefiy  in  marble.  Of  the  latter  ma-  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  recoe^ 
tcrial,  tliat  most  esteemed  by  tbe  ancients  was  Greeks,  statues  in  marble  and  otlier  matcriili 
the  pure  white  marble  found  in  the  island  of  were  frequently  heightened  by  ctjlor  and  a  pr>  \ 
Faros,  and  thence  called  Parian,  next  to  which  fusion  of  ornament,  whence  they  were  ri^  i 
in  quality  was  that  procured  from  Mounts  Pen-  polychromic.  When  different  kinds  of  nur-  : 
telicus  and  liymettus  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  bles  or  stono  and  of  dillcrent  colors  were  r«rm*  i 
Atliens.  The  finest  Italian  marble  was  the  bined  In  the  same  work,  it  was  called  polj-  t 
Oarrani,  which  still  maintains  its  old  celebri-  lithic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simpler  moa-v  : 
ty ;  but  many  Roman  sculptors  wrought  from  lithic  sculpture.  Both  nivtlKMls  are  distinct  I 
marbles  procured  in  Africa.  The  finest  mar-  from  the  so  called  toreutic  art  of  the  ancients  j 
bles  in  modern  use  are  from  Italy.  Alabaster  which  included  the  working  of  precious  mruli 
sculpture  Ls  best  illustrated  by  specimens  ex-  combined  with  other  substances,  a.-?  esempU- 
humed  at  Nineveh.  Wood  was  chiefly  employed  fied  in  Homer's  description  of  the  shirM  cf 
in  the  [)rimitive  sta;;es  of  the  art,  and  the  kinds  Achilles.  The  Greek  sculptors  sometimes  in- 
most in  vogue  were  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syca-  troduced  foreign  substances  into  m.arb!e  siaioos 
more,  [)ine,  bo.x,  fig,  and  ebony.  Few  works  as  precious  stones  or  gla«s  for  vyt.-*,  a  pnfft;oe 
of  this  description  are  extant,  notwithstanding  utterly  irreconcilable  with  modern  t:k*te.  a&d 
Pliny  and  otlier  ancient  authors  speak  of  the  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  iui!ut;D« 
durability  of  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  species,  which  the  caprices  of  ftisliion  exercisHS  oyct  irt 
Occasionally  figures  for  special  purposes,  as  even  in  its  best  periods.  A  Kjiecie-*  «»f  irc!;- 
funeral  ceremonies,  were  made  of  aromatic  ture  called  chryselepliantine,  in  which  the  iii-«h 
gums,  and  even  of  hay.  For  modelling,  clay,  i)artsof  the  figure  were  of  ivory  ami  i!icdr»:^r- 
stncco,  plaster,  and  wax  were  used  in  the  infancy  ies  of  gold,  was  also  employ itl  !»y  them  f  ^r  »ii- 
of  the  art;  and  images  of  baked  clay,  known  as  tues  of  tutelar  divinities  intended  to  t-.^iiy  xj 
terra  cotta  work,  were  indefinitely  multiplied  the  wealth,  lil)erality,  or  piety  c»f  a  st.ite  or  inli- 
by  means  of  moulds  of  the  same  material,  into  vidual.  Of  this  rla<s  of  works  tlie  statue  of  tie 
which  tJie  soft  clay  was  pressed.  Terra  cotta  was  Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidia^^  is  t  he  most  illu»:n  .'Th 
used  for  an  intiuite  variety  of  purposes  beside  example. — In  point  of  date  sculpture  wa.*  pn  b- 
statuary,  the  objects  formed  from  it  being  gen-  ably  the  earliest  develoinnl  of  the  ixnitaiivL*  a.n^ 
crally  of  small  size  and  painted,  and  of  a  hard-  the  moulding  of  clay  or  other  ]»]:i.<»tie  ^u^*tan■v* 
ness.  produced  by  the  action  of  fire,  almost  intt)  definetl  sliapes  being  to  an  im{ierfiv:.v 
equalling  tJiat  of  stone.  The  metals  employed  educated  mind  a  more  obvious  methoii  of  ivp;-- 
in  CiLsting  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  coi>i>er,  ing  an  object  than  the  representation  of  iui  a;* 
lead,  and  th^ir  compounds.  Electrum,  a  sub-  pearance  t)y  lines  on  a  flat  surface.  The  orijin 
stance  formed  of  1  part  of  gold  to  4  of  silver,  of  the  art  is  so  involved  in  myths  and  :iIK^>'rii^ 
was  use4l  as  remotely  as  the  liomeric  age;  but  that  any  attempt  to  asiTilK)  its  invention  tt*  \ 
the  compositiiVi  called  by  the  Greeks  ;(aXicof,  particular  nation  or  individual  is  i;i:p«i^*i^!v. 
by  the  Romans  )frjt,  and  by  the  modems  bronze.  Bo  far  as  experience  has  shown,  it  ha*i  ta' 
has  in  all  ages  bi'cn  preferre<l  for  the  purposes  s]>ecial  birthplace,  but  sprung  up  n.ttnr:ulj  i:: 
of  sculpture  to  an*/ other  metal,  and  the  greater  all  countries,  taking  its  origin  everywhere  L" 
part  of  the  antiqrao  statues  and  sculi>turo<l  or-  the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  PainTiiti:  aad 
naments  now  e.xtaHt  have  been  formed  from  it.  sculpture,  it  has  been  observed.  e\i*4e<l  .jn-rjt 
From  the  varieties  fueutioned  by  ancient  writ-  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial;  "anil  if 
en,  it  would  appearihat  many  centuries  before  there  are  any  resemblancea  between  the  earliert 
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at  Grecian  art  and  thoae  of  Egypt,  we  of  Botta,  Layard,  and    their  sQccesBora,  by 

till  no  ri^t  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  which  the  arts  of  a  race  whose  history  is  lost 

1  them  from  the  Egyptians;  and  we  in  the  mythical  ages  have  been  suddenly  and 

18  well  assert  that  uie  Greeks  learned  minutely  brought  to  light.    The  specimens  ex- 

urts  from  the  Gauls  or  the  Siamese,  for  huroed  are  for  the  most  part  bass-reliefs  on 

»riu  of  these  nations  also  resemble  those  alabaster  slabs,  the  subjects  delineated  being 

y  Greece/*    The  first  efforts  in  sculpture  colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  gro- 

irobably  monumental^  and  originated  in  tesque  personages  from  the  Assyrian  mythol- 

e  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarka-  ogy,  battles,  hunting  scenes,  processions,  cere- 

-son5  or  events.    A  block  of  stone  rudely  monials,  &c.,  executed  according  to  a  code  of 

led  into  some  simple  form,  or  even  a  pile  conventional  rules  which  must  have  proved 

les,  was  at  first  sufficient  for  this  pur-  fatal  to  the  development  of  original  genius  in 

and  repeated  instances  occur  in  the  Mo-  the  sculptor.    Although  none  of  them  can  be 

story  of  the  erection  of  monuments  of  assigned  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art,  the  spec- 

nd.    The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  tator  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  migesty  and 

ly  be  traced  to  the  desire  in  a  primitive  even  the  severe  grandeur  of  some  of  the  larger 

f  society  for  some  visible,  tangible  object  figures,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  the  char- 

^ntinff  the  deity  commonly  worshipped,  acteristics  of  individual  animals  and  the  details 

lose  divine  attributes  could  not  otherwise  of  elaborate  compositions  are  represented.  Tl^e 

rcciated.    But  as  the  deities  worshipped  existing  examples  embrace  3  distinctly  marked 

earliest  races  were  heavenly  bodies  or  periods,  from  about  930  B.  C,  the  probable  age 

;t  qualities,  such  representations  could  of  Sardanapalus,  to  626  B.  C,  the  date  of  the 

i  symbolical ;  hence  in  all  probability  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  are  in  many  re- 

atues  of  gods  were  simple  pillars  of  stone  spects  nnlike  the  sculpture  of  other  nations. 

:  no  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  (See  Nn^EVEH.)   *0f  the  wonders  of  Babylon 

idicating  their  purpose  only  by  certain  and  the  perfection  to  whicli  the  Chaldeans 

or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  them ;  and  carried  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  and  the 

■st  statues  fulfilling  in  any  considerable  precious  metals,  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 

the  conditions  of  art  were  of  men  dis-  accounts  which  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 

ihed  as  heroes,  benefactors,  or  founders  writers  have  left  us.    Among   the   Persians 

ions.     When  in  process  of  time  such  in-  sculpture  was  never  employe<l  for  reli^ous  pur- 

als  had,  through  the  respect  and  admira-  poses,  and  the  art  as  practised  by  them  was 

hich  their  actions  inspired,  become  in-  evidently  derived  from  the  Assyrians.    Wor- 

with  divine  attributes,  the  visible  repre-  shipping  no  deity  which  could  be  represented 

ion  of  their  forms  as  objects  of  worship  by  any  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  they 

e  neces^ry,  and  sculpture  first  assumed  regarded  images  of  gods  as  marks  of  barbarism 

itimate  functions.    The  art,  thus  early  and  impiety ;  and  wherever  they  appeared  as 

ited  with  religious  worship,  was  naturally  conquerors  such  works,  with  the  temples  en- 

ered  a  sacred  one,  inapplicable  to  ordi-  closing  them,  were  relipiously  destroyed.    But 

purftoses,  and  in  many  instances  was  in  their  art,  notwithstanding  it  was  unrestrained 

:e  wholly  controlled  by  hierarchical  influ-  by  hierarchical  infiuences,  was  never  marked 

The  su'[)ematural  character  assigned  by  by  taste  or  in  any  sense  progressive.    The 

titions  and  savage  races  to  the  forms  of  sculptures  of  Persepolis  represent  principaDr 

newlv  created  deities,  as  exemplified  in  processions  and  combats,  the  figures  in  which 

)nstrons  creations  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  are  heavily  draped  and  exhibit  little  variety, 

^ptian  mythology,  was  gradually  em-  action^  or  character.    The  sculpture  of  the  re- 

Uncertain  fixed  types  from  which  node-  meter  eastern  nations,  including  the  Chinese 

1  was  permitted ;  and  this  circumstance,  and  Hindoos,  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  the 

ler  with   the  limited  field  of  practice,  qualities  of  art,  however  interesting  to  the  his- 

1  sculpture  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  torian  or  archaeologist,  and  affords  no  assistance 

a  almo»t  from  its  birth  a  mere  mechan-  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  subject    The 

•t.    The  Greeks,  as  will  presently  appear,  hierarchical  authority,  by  confining  its  exercise 

d  the  mf>st  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  to  mythological  subjects,  prevented  it  from 

>  first  artists  on  record  as  sculptors  are  becoming  imitative  or  progressive— a  circmn- 

>el  and  Aholiab  (about  1500  B.  C),  who  stance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  some 

the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  instances  there  are  indications  of  considerable 

.  althouiih  long  previous  to  their  time  the  native  power  in  the  artists,  which  the  rules 

working  in  metal,  stone,  and  wood  was  hampering  their  efforts  could  not  always  re- 

n  to  various  eastern  nations.    Abundant  press.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 

res  in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  in  vastness  of  scale  and    the   sentiment  of 

iws  practised  it  with   success,   as  also  repose  the  Hindoo  sculptures  at  Ellora,  Ele- 

neighbors  the  Phoenicians ;  and  it  is  to  phanta,  and  elsewhere,  are  eoual  to  the  produo- 

B^ted  that  no  specimens  of  the  sculp-  tions  of  any  Asiatic  race. — The  Egyptians,  per- 

of  either  nation  remain.      Of  Assyrian  haps  more  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity, 

ore  nothing  was  known  from  actual  ob-  associated  the  art  of  sculpture  with  religious 

ion  previous  to  the  recent  excavations  worship ;  hence  most  of  their  works  of  this 
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class  comprise  representations  of  divinities  and  bj  Roman  oonnoissenrs.  They  are  charae* 
their  attributes  or  qualities.  From  a  period  terized  bj  a  stiff,  archaic  style  resembling  the 
antecedent  to  historical  times  their  artists  earlj  Greek,  and  which  seems  to  have  beta 
formed  a  sort  of  hereditary  croft,  whose  labors,  retained  as  the  standard,  the  resnh  donbtldH 
controlled  by  a  rigid  code  of  rules  prescribed  of  causes  similar  to  those  which  induexkotd 
by  the  sacerdotal  authority,  exhibit  during  Egyptian  art.  Well  known  examples  of  £trc»- 
nearly  2,000  years  a  uniformity  of  results  so  can  bronzes  are  the  "  She  Wolf''  of  tlte  cap'Acl 
striking  as  to  justify  the  statement  that  until  at  Rome,  and  the  **  Cliinuera^'  at  Florecoe.  li- 
the conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonian  numerable  smaller  figures  have  been  fi^o&d. 
Greeks,  820  B.  C,  there  was  but  one  epoch  in  and  such  was  the  facility  of  the  people  in  caA- 
Egyptian  sculpture.  A  Gncco-Egyptian  style  log,  that  after 'the  captnre  of  \  olsinii  by  ti>e 
sncceedod,  and  expired  with  the  art  itself.  Romans,  about  280  B.  C,  2.00i)  ^tatiMs  i: 
Not  only  were  tlio  artbts  forbidden  to  make  bronze  were  carried  away  by  tlie  victon. 
innovations,  but  they  were  never  allowed,  Etruscan  carvings,  whether  in  wood  or  stoce. 
Plato  tells  us,  *^  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or  are  unskilful,  but  their  terra  cotta  vases  &cd 
any  new  habits.  Hence  the  art  remains  the  ornamental  work  are  of  high  artistic  valcr. 
same,  the  rules  of  it  the  same."  The  standard  The  Tuscan  vases,  however,  so  celebrated  f  t 
types  of  form,  selected  in  a  primitive  age,  their  elegance  of  form  and  the  paintinxrs  wi:h 
were  necessarily  archaic  in  character  and  de-  which  they  are  embellished,  are  now  beHt.Tei 
ficient  in  action  and  expression,  which  will  to  be  of  Greek  origin. — In  the  hands  of  tl^ 
account  for  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  Greeks  sculpture  was  brought  to  a  degree  of 
approaching  grace,  symmetry,  or  elegance  in  perfection  scarcely  approached  in  modc.-a 
Egyptian  art.  The  figures  are  generally  equal-  times,  and  quite  as  marked,  in  comparison  wi:h 
ly  poised  on  both  legs,  one  of  whicli  is  some-  the  progress  of  other  ancient  nations,  as  thvlr 
times  slightly  advanced ;  the  arms  either  hang  superiority  in  everj  department  of  imitaiire 
down  straight  on  each  side,  or  if  one  be  art  and  literature.  Similar  causes  contribTitc^i 
raised,  it  is  at  a  right  angle  across  the  body ;  to  this  universal  excellence,  the  principal  >  f 
and  the  head  loolu  directly  in  front.  Many  which,  according  to  Winckelmano,  wore  the  11- 
statues,  however,  are  seated  or  kneeling,  the  nate  genius  of  the  people,  their  reli^inD.  aiJ 
former  attitude  being  that  in  which,  on  the  their  social  and  political  institutions.  WLik-  ia 
whole,  Egyptian  sculptors  excelled ;  and  in  the  Egypt  and  the  East  generally,  and  even  amonx 
colossal  sitting  figures  of  their  kings  there  is  the  Etrurians,  art  never  advanced  beyond  tie 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  proportion  and  a  re-  types  established  almost  at  itsbirth.  tl/elirerk^ 
poso  and  di;;nity  of  expression  wliith  grep.t-  led  on  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  beauty,  wU.ti 
ly  impress  tlie  beholder.  Anatomy  was  little  was  with  them  almost  a  religions  prir^iijle. 
regarded  in  representations  of  the  human  aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  and.  by  moVL'.^ 
form,  and  the  draperies  were  of  the  t<iniplest  nature  in  her  most  perfect  forms  ihJirm<iui^. 
character,  frequently  falling  straight  to  the  "  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  ropnrfci::- 
ground,  without  folds.  Where  elaborate  rep-  ing  every  class  of  form  uuattained  by  anjotbi: 
resentations  in  bass-relief  or  intaglio  of  bat-  people,  and  which  have  rendered ' the' tcmj 
ties,  proces«<ions,  or  religious  ceremonies  were  Greek  and  iMjrfection,  with  reference  to  xr.. 
attempted,  greater  freedom  seems  to  have  almost  synonymous.*'  In  resjKHM  to  clim*!^-, 
been  allowed  the  artist;  and  in  this  class  of  physical  beauty,  manual  or  mechanic;il  dci- 
works,  as  well  as  in  occasional  heads,  such  as  terity,  or  material  pro8|)crity,  oil  of  which  ati 
the  so  called  Young  Memnon  in  the  British  regarded  as  important  condition-  towani  vi- 
museum,  there  are  evidences  of  inventive  power  cellence  in  art,  the  Greeks  had  little  if  any  ^i- 
and  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  which,  but  for  vantage  over  contemporary  rares;  and  v it, 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  sculptor,  might  whatever  was  the  purpose  to  which  h<'ul|':;.r« 
have  borne  worthy  fruits.  Egyptian  sculpture  was  applied,  their  suj»erit>rity,  ovine  to  the 
of  all  kinds  was  usually  colored,  and  statues  causes  en umerateil,  was  indisputable.  liker.i' 
formed  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  material  works  of  the  i)ainter8  who  effected  the  revivii 
most  commonly  employed,  are  as  cleaidy  cut  of  art  in  modern  times,  the  s^nilptiin-siuf  lie 
as  marble  and  beautifully  polished. — Etrurian  best  period  in  Greek  history  wore  Jiimi's:  vi- 
sculpture,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  exist-  clusively  of  a  public  character.  intonde«l  f  t 
ing  specimens,  was  connected  in  a  greater  or  the  moral  or  religious  improvement  ni'ibe  po»- 
less  degree  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  although  pie,  or  as  an  incentive  to  noble  devd-.  Wlun 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  previous  to  the  the  sculptor  ceased  to  be  intliieneed  by  thii 
arrival  of  Greek  col«»nists  in  Etruria  a  purely  high  j>urpose,  his  art  began  to  de«Iiiie,  ak  Itil- 
nati(mal  stylo  was  in  existence  there.  K.  O.  ian  art  under  similar  conditions  lan?ui!*hedaf:ir 
Muller  ha't  ol'scrved  that  the  art  of  the  coun-  the  brilliant  period  of  Kaphael.  iirvek  ik'u'.i- 
try,  being  recL'j>tivo  rather  than  creative,  and  ture  may  be  divided  into  a  semi-mythic  urar 
not  indiLTenoiis  to  the  soil,  be::an  to  decline  as  chaic  period,  a  period  of  grandeur  and  p<<xrr-. 
soon  as  <1  *prived  of  the  (treek  influence.  Tlie  a  perio<l  of  refinement  or  physical  beauty,  aii 
best  Kpeciniens  of  Etruscan  s<  iilpture  in  exist-  a  period  of  decline.  The  remains  «'f  the  nM 
ence  ore  bronze  works  of  the  style  known  as  period  are  not  unlike  the  eariier  sa:em|<i>tf 
Tuseaniea  $igna^  which  were  highly  esteemed  other  nations,  although  at  its  cluk:,  notwillr 
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the  bienrehical  inflaenoe,  a  steady  nutted  of  a  greater  piaj  of  inyentive  powers, 
wogrcai  toward  excellence  is  discernible.  The  and  the  improvement  thus  prodnced  in  the 
fint  teQlptorB  on  record  are  of  a  purely  mjthi-  statues  of  men  was  extended  to  those  of  goda. 
eal  character,  and  may  be  regarded  as  personi-  which  gradually  began  to  assume  grace  and 
fieabons  of  particular  branches  of  art,  or  the  grandenr  of  form.  The  hereditary  caltivation 
repreaentatiyes  of  families  of  artists,  rather  of  sculpture,  under  the  influence  of  which  con- 
than  actual  personages.  Such  was  Dsdalus,  ventioDal  types  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
whoae  name  indicates  merely  an  artist  in  gen-  successive  generations,  also  ceased  about  this 
eral,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  observed  that  time,  and  individual  artists  were  left  free  to 
*^  the  fftoriea  respecting  him  are  more  like  alle-  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  genius.  These 
forical  accounts  of  the  prepress  of  the  arts  circumstances,  together  with  the  disastrous 
than  any  thing  else.''  For  many  ages  sculptors  consequences  to  Asiatic  art  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
clamed  an  actual  descent  from  Dsedalus,  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  patriotic 
whence  they  were  called  Dsdalids ;  and  their  spirit  evoked  by  the  Persian  invasion,  gave  in- 
worka.  known  as  daidaXa,  represent  the  first  creasing  vigor  to  sculpture  in  Greece  proper, 
attempts  to  replace  the  blocks  of  wood  and  where,  early  in  the  5th  century,  the  hardness 
stone  which  originally  symbolized  the  images  and  stiffness  of  the  first  peric^d  are  lost  in 
cf  deities,  by  statues  having  some  resemblance  the  grandeur  and  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  and 
to  life  or  nature.  These  were  generally  of  his  contemporaries.  Many  works  in  marble 
wood,  ornamented  with  gilding,  colors,  and  and  bronze  belonging  to  the  latter  or  transition 
real  drapery,  although  long  before  the  com-  portion  of  the  archaic  period  are  still  extant, 
meneement  of  authentic  history  other  mate-  the  most  characteristic  being  the  Selinuntine 
rials  began  to  be  used.  Phidon  of  Argos,  who  and  iEginetan  marbles,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
is said  to  have  struck  the  first  money  in  Greece  lermo  and  Munich,  and  which  formed  part  of 
(748  B.  C),  probably  introduced  the  employ-  the  decorations  of  temples.  Sicyon,  .^ina, 
ment  of  metals  in  statuary ;  and  the  most  an-  and  Argos  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  schools 
cient  Greek  statue  in  this  material  mentioned  of  the  art ;  but  during  the  period  upon  which 
by  classical  authors,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Zeus,  we  are  now  entering,  from  480  to  about  400 
l^  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  who  is  supposed  to  B.  C,  Athens  was  its  most  distinguished  seat, 
have  flourbhed  as  early  as  700  B.  C.  This,  her  supremacy  being  disputed  only  by  Argos. 
however,  was  constructed  of  thin  plates  bent  The  Athenian  and  Argive  sculptors,  animated 
into  the  required  shape,  and  riveted  together,  by  the  intellectual  activity  which  the  Persian 
Glancns  of  Chios  or  Samos  (680)  was  the  re-  invasion  developed,  and  which  manifested  it- 
puted  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals;  self  not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  to  Rhoecus  of  Samoa,  and  his  sons  Telecles  and  the  fine  arts,  but  in  all  the  social  and  po- 
and  Theodoras,  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  litical  relations  of  the  Hellenic  races,  vied  with 
modelling  and  casting  metals,  beside  other  im-  each  other  in  disseminating  over  Greece  and 
provements  in  the  art  (600-550).  Pliny  is  of  her  colonies  a  series  of  works  which  became 
opinion  that  the  first  marble  statues  date  from  the  models  of  form  for  their  countrymen  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Oh'mpiads,  although  well  as  for  all  succeeding  sculpturs.  Statuary 
Dipoenus  and  ScyUb  of  Crete,  who  flourished  in  was  at  this  time  almost  exclusively  of  a  public 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  before  our  character,  and  the  chief  sculptors,  Hegias, 
era^  are  the  first  artists  who  were  celebrated  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  Calamis,  Ageladas, 
for  their  works  in  marble.  Sculptured  figures  Phidias,  Agoracitus,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and 
on  architectural  monuments,  however,  were  Polycletus,  are  known  chiefly  by  their  statues 
executed  as  eariy  as  the  Uomeric  epoch,  such  of  gods  and  heroes  and  their  historical  groups  for 
as  the  two  lions  in  relief  on  the  ancient  gate  the  temples,  porticos,  theatresi,  and  gymnasia, 
of  Mycenae.  The  period  between  the  ago  of  built  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  profits  of 
Homer  and  the  50th  Olympiad  (580),  com-  newly  develoj)ing  commerce.  Of  these.  Phidias, 
prising  about  3  centuries,  witnessed  the  dis-  Myron,  and  Polycletus,  all  scholars  of  Ageladas, 
covery  of  the  chief  processes  essential  to  the  were  tlie  most  famous,  and  their  works  exhib- 
practice  of  sculpture :  but,  from  the  restraints  ited  the  dignity  and  almost  passionless  tranquil- 
imposed  by  religion,  the  art  made  little  progress  lity  of  mind  characteristic  of  a  heroic  ape.  and 
even  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  whom  it  of  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  its  tirtiits  labor- 
was  most  successfully  cultivated.  Statues  of  ed.  Phidias  of  Athens,  whoso  name  is  c^so- 
gods  after  fixed  types  were  almost  the  only  ciated  with  the  noblest  architectural  monuments 
oces  made.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen-  and  sculptures  of  the  splendid  era  of  Pericles, 
tnry  those  changes  took  place  by  which  the  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  sculp- 
early  archaic  style  was  gradually  mei^ed  in  tors  of  antiquity  in  the  qualities  of  sublimity 
that  of  the  2d  epoch.  The  athletic  contests  at  and  severe  beauty,  his  works  bearing  the  same 
the  public  games  familiarized  the  artists  with  relation  to  those  of  subseouent  stages  of  the  art 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body,  and  the  that  the  dramas  of  ^^^nylus  do  to  the  more 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  poli:!hed  productions  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
these  contest^,  which  commenced  about  550,  Ilis  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
gave  a  surprising  impulse  to  the  art.  The  the  Ol^inpian  Zeus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
sabject,  not  being  of  a  religious  character,  ad-  kind  ever  made,  exist  only  in  the  dcscrii)- 
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tions  of  ancient  anthora ;  but  in  the  Elgin  mar-  Amazons,  now  in  the  British  mnfemii,  !§  m- 

bles,  executed  nnder  his  direction  and  in  part  doubtedly  fVom  his  hand.  Praxiteles  was  nnsor- 

Serhaps  by  himself,  wo  fortunately  have  splen-  passed  in  representing  the  softer  beanties  of  the 

id  and  characteristic  spcchnens  of  his  genius,  human  form,  especially  the  fcnude  fignre,  azid 

(See  Elgin  Makbles,  and  Phidias.)    The  Phi-  his  statue  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  modelled 

galian  marbles  in  the  British  museum,  and  from  the  courtesan  Phryne,  was  a  masternicoe 

the  costs  of  the  sculptured  fragments  from  of  sensual  charms.    This  work  is  said  to  nave 

the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  same  institution,  been  the  first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had 

are  also  in  the  style  of  Phidias  or  his  school  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  entirely  di- 

Myron,  who  worked  chiefly  in  bronze,  was  a  vested  of  drai>ery,  and  the  new  ideal  thus  formed 

great  master  of  expression,  and,  from  the  fre-  was  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding  artistf. 

quent  and  honorable  mention  of  him  by  classi-  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  copies  of  it  are  in 

cal  authors,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  existence,  although  the  Venus  of  the  Vaticaa 

esteemed  sculptors  of  antiquity.     lie  wascclc-  and  that  of  the  Museo  Pio  Clementine  are  snp- 

brated  for  his  figures  of  animals,  but  the  dUeobo-  posed  to  be  such.  The  works  of  these  two  artisti 

lu$  or  quoit  player,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Mas-  were  executed  chiefiy  in  Parian  marble,  a  ma- 

eimi  in  Rome  and  the  British  museum  possess  terial  which  now  came  into  general  use  for  ^in- 

oopies,  is  the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  gle  figures  or  groups,  while  the  costly  chrysele- 

known.    Polycletus,   the  head  of  the  Argive  phantine  statues,  and  those  made  of  wood  and 

school,  &s  Phidias  was  of  that  of  Athens,  ri-  stone,  called  acroliths,  gradually  disappear  from 

vailed  his  great  contemporary  in  every  de-  sight.    While  Soopas  and  Praxiteles  repreMDt- 

partmcnt  of  \\U  art  except  the  representations  ed  what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  school, 

of  gods,  in  which  Phidias  was  never  eaualled.  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  curried  out  the  principles  of 

Ho  even  gained  a  victory  over  him  in  the  rep-  the  Argive  school  of  Polycletus  by  representing 

resentation  of  an  Amazon.     His  statues  of  physic^il  beauty  and  athletic  power  in  its  hi^- 

athletes    were   considered  the  perfection  of  est  perfection.    He  paid  great  attention  to  de- 

manly  beauty,  and  a  youthful  Jori/phorus  was  tails,  and  by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature  gave 

so  accurately  proportioned  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  realistic  character  to  his  productions,  under 

a  standing  model  for  sculptors.    Toward  the  the  influence  of  which  portrait  statnes  began 

close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  change  took  to  take  the  place  of  ideal  creation*^.    He  ap- 

place  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  pears  to  have  worked  exclusively  in  bronze,  and 

jieople,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  new  was  the  favorite  sculptor  of  Alexander  the 

school  of  statuary  was  developed.  The  iKJople,  Groat,  whoso  statues  he  had  the  exclusive  priv- 

enervuted  by  luxury  and  craving  the  pleasures  ilege  of  making.  The  commencement  of  the  4th 

and  excitements  which  the  prosperity  of  the  and  last  period  in  Greek  sculpture,  about  820  B. 

ttflfo  of  Pericles  had  opened  to  them,  regarded  0.,  found  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  LysippTa 

tlie  severe  forms  of  the  older  masters  with  in  considerable  vigor,  although  the  artbt9c<>n- 

even  lens  patience  than  the  austere  virtues  of  tented  themselves  with  imitating  their  prede- 

the  generation  which  had  driven  the  Persians  cessors  rat h er  than  opening  any  oripnal  path  of 

out  of  (iroece.    The  sculptorn,  giving  a  reflex  design.    Sculpture  conse(iuently  K^gan  to  de- 

of  the  time  in  their  productions,  instead  of  clino,  its  decay  being  hasteneil  by  the  disturb- 

the  grand  and  sublime,  cultivated  the  soft,  tho  ances  which  followed  the  dismembomient  of  Al- 

graceful,  and  the  flowing,  and  aimed  at  an  ex-  exander*s  vast  empire.    Until  the  middle  of  the 

Eression  of  stronger  passion  and  deeper  feel-  8d  century  B.  0.,  however,  there  appean  t.> 
ig.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  favorite  have  been  no  lack  of  reput.ible  artiste,  and  i 
subjects  of  the  Phidian  era,  gave  placo  to  such  number  of  new  schools  sprung  up  in  RhndeA, 
deities  as  Venus,  Bacohus,  and  Amor,  and  Alexandria,  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  el-vwhcre 
with  the  departure  of  tlie  older  gods  departed  in  tho  East,  the  followers  of  which  too  frequent- 
also  the  serene  and  composed  majesty  which  ly  lent  their  talents  to  the  execution  of  priK-ijT 
had  m:irked  the  representations  of  them.  The  flattering  portraits  ofkings,  and  other  nnwt»rth,r 
great  S('ul[)tors  of  this  period  of  refinement  purposes.  The  school  of  Rhodes  could  Niast  of 
or  gensuons  beauty,  which  commences  about  Chares,  the  sculptor  of  tho  famous  CoIoshtk 
400,  were  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus,  by  The  art  of  this  period  is  creditably  reprewrnted 
whom  tho  art  was  brought  to  almost  absolute  by  Agesanders  group  of  I^ocoTm  and  his  son«, 
perfection  in  respect  to  gracefulness  of  form  which,  together  with  the  Farnese  bull  at  Na- 
and  expression  and  technical  qualities.  Scopas  pies,  emanated,  according  to  Pliny,  fmni  the 
excelled  in  single  fijrures  and  groups,  combining  Khodian  school;  the  **  Hermaphrodite'*  at 
strength  of  exi>ression  with  grace,  rather  than  Paris;  tho  torso  of  the  Belvedere  nt  Rurae:  the 
in  architectural  sculpture,  and  has  left  a  re-  Farnese  Hercules,  and  the  "Fighting  GLidis- 
marka!>lo  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  celebrated  tor."  Bronze  and  marble  were  the  materiAl<( 
groui)of  Xiobeand  her  children  in  the  museum  principally  in  vogue,  although  tlie  ff»rmer  wai 
at  Florence.  TheVemts  Tir/rij  of  the  I-Kmvre,  gradually  superseded  by  the  latter.  Shortly  l»e- 
callei  als«»  the  Venus  of  Milo,  was  formerly  fore  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  cvn- 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  assigned  to  Age-  eral  Mummius,  146  B.  C\,  a'trannent  revival 
Bander  of  Rliodes.  The  slab  from  tlie  mausoleum  took  place  in  Athens,  during  which  the  htatue 
of  IlalicarnossuB,  representing  the  battle  of  tho  known  as  the  Venus  de*  Medici  was  prodoced 
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l^  deomenet;  but  the  redaction  of  Greece  to  it  floarifihed  another,  half  Greek  and  half 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province  gave  the  Egyptian,  snggested  bj  the  recent  introdaction 
deathblow  to  the  art,  which  thencefortn  degen-  of  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities  into  Italj. 
erated  into  a  mere  handicraft.  The  ancient  seats  The  portrait  statues  of  this  period  are  partica- 
of  civilization,  atripped  by  the  conquerors  of  larly  fine,  and  the  ideal  creations,  of  which  the 
^eir  choicest  art  treasures,  no  longer  afforded  statues  and  busts  of  the  emperor^s  favorite 
to  the  aculptor  the  models  consecrated  by  time  Antinous  may  be  regarded  as  specimens,  have 
and  national  pride;  and  the  Greeks,  having  nei-  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  works  of 
ther  the  means  nor  the  high  inducements  to  the  most  finished  Greek  period.    Tlie  efforta 
practise  their  art  at  home  possessed  by  preced-  of  Herodes  Atticus,  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
mg  generationa,  transferred  their  labors  in  the  enlightened  patrons  of  art  on  record,  also  did 
1st  century  before  our  era  to  Italy. — ^As  early  as  much  to  prolong  its  revival;    but  after  the 
the  consolahipof  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  161  B.  0.,  middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era  it  exhibit- 
the  city  of  Rome  possessed  numerous  statues  ed  an  uninterrupted  decline.    The  sculptures 
ci  gods  and  public  men,  executed  probably  by  on  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (A.  D.  208) 
Gr^  and  Etruscan  sculptors,  the  latter  of  are  far  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Hadrian^a 
whom  had  long  previously  made  the  Romans  time ;  and  those  on  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
ffwiiliar  wi^  their  peculiar  artistic  creations,  erected  a  century  later,  show  that  originality 
The  overthrow  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  how-  of  design  and  execntivo  ability  were  then  near- 
ever,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  ly  extinct.    The  dismemberment  of  ^e  empire 
acolptnre  in  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  after  completed  the  destruction  of  the  arts  in  Italy, 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  Greek  cities  by  and  during  the  troubled  ages  which  succeeded, 
Sylla  in  86  B.  G.,  a  taste  for  art  and  for  collect-  the  finest  efforts  of  the  old  sculptors  fell  a  prey 
ing  choice  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  barbarian  or  iconoclastic  fury,  or  were  de- 
bc^gan  to  be  developed  among  the  wealthy  stroyed  in  conflagrations.    Constantinople,  in 
Romans,  some  of  whom,  like  Yerres,  were  not  which  a  vast  number  of  bronzes,  marbles,  and 
leaa  remarkable  for  their  rapacity  than  their  pictures  had  been  collected  by  the  eastern  em- 
enthnsiasm,  although  their  efforts  stayed  for  a  perors,  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be 
time  the  destruction  of  many  precious  works,  almost  the  only  repository  of  such  objects ;  but 
Towaj^  the  close  of  the  republic  Rome  was  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latms  under 
foil  of  Greek  sculptors,  some  of  whom,  without  Baldwin  in  1203  having  involved  Uiese  in  de- 
having  much  originality  of  conception,  were  struction,  the  knowledge  of  antique  art  for  a 
not  nnworthy  descendants  of  the  great  schools  time  passed  away  from  the  world. — Roman 
of  their  native  country.    A  creditable  specimen  sculpture  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as 
of  their  skill  is  afforded  in  the  so  called  statue  a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece ;  the  best  art- 
of  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.     Julius  Csesar  ists  were  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  record  of  tlie 
waa  an  intelligent  collector  of  statuary,  and  production  of  a  work  of  any  considerable  merit 
during  the  Augustan  age  the  art  was  liberally  by  a  native  sculptor.    Italy  nevertheless  claims 
encouraged  by  the  emperor  and  other  powerful  the  honor  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  revi- 
patrons.    Caligula  and  Nero  ransacked  Greece  val  in  modem  times,  not  of  sculpture  merely, 
for  aculptures,  and  the  former  introduced  the  but  of  all  the  imitative  arts.    During  the  period 
barbarous  custom  of  decapitating  the  statues  known  as  the  dark  ages  the  arts  were  in  some 
of  gods  and  illustrious  men  for  the  purpose  of  degree  kept  alive  by  the  monks  of  the  early 
substituting  his  own  likeness,  in  which  he  was  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  but  a  style  and 
imitated  by  many  of  his  successors.    Down  to  treatment  founded  on  new  conceptions  of  the 
the  time  of  Triyan,  the  principal  sculptured  purposes  to  which  art  should  be  npi>lied  and 
worka  consisted  ofreliefs  on  public  monuments,  guided  by  Christianity,  had  gradually  super- 
such  as  those  adorning  the  arches  of  Titus  and  ceded  those  of  pagan  artists.     The  general 
Tngan,  and  statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors,  causes  which  produced  this  result  are  enumcr- 
many  of  which  are  meritorious  in  point  of  ex-  ated  in  the  article  Painting.     AVith  Kicola 
ecution,  and  display  considerable  fancy  and  in-  Pisano,  who  flourished  in  tlie  first  half  of 
Tention  in  the  treatment.    The  vigorous  char-  the  13th  century,   the  authentic  history  of 
•cter  of  Tngan  gave  new  life  to  the  arts  in  modem  sculpture  properly  commences,  not- 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  reigns  of  himself  withstanding  the  preceding  century  had  wit- 
and  his  successors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Plus  nessed  the  production  of  works  of  decided 
have  been  called  the    golden  age  of  Italian  originality,  if  rude  and  repulsive  in  comparison 
•colpture.    Hadrian  was  one  of  the  most  ao-  with  the  wonders  of  the  Greek  schools.    The 
oomplished  connoisseurs  of  the  time,  as  was  mission  of  the  sculptor  was  similar  to  that  of 
evinced  by  the  modem  excavations  at  his  villa  the  Greek  artists  in  the  archaic  or  Phidian  pe- 
near  Tivoli,  and  by  his  influence  induced  con-  riod;  but  unlike  the  latter,  who  improved  upon 
temporary  sculptors  to  exchange  the  represen-  established  types,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
tationa  of  common  subjects,  to  which  they  had  direct  recourse  to  nature  as  it  existed  about 
gradually  begun   to  confine  themselves,  for  him,  the  remains  of  antique  art  then  extant 
Uiose  more  characteristic  of  the  early  sculp-  being  too  insignificant  to  afford  models,  and 
tors.    The  pure  Greek  style  was  revived  with  according  in  no  respect  with  the  severe  and 
oonsiderablo  sucoess,  and  contemporary  with  religious  character  of  the  age.    Hence  modern 
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Bcalptare,  and   indeed   everj  department  of    manj  scholara  of  DonateHo;  the  PbSi^; 
modern  art  was  at  the  outset  as  widely  sepa-    Andrea  Verocchio,  at  ene  time  a  painter  aal 
rated  from  that  of  the  Greek  schools,  as  the  re-    the  master  of  Perogino  and  I^eonardo  da  Viori : 
Hgion  which  inspired  it  differed  from  ererj    and  Andrea  Fermcci;  all  of  whom  were  chiedj 
system  which  had  preceded.    Nicola  and  his    employed  on  sacred  subjects  for  chnrrhe*  tad 
son,  Giovanni  Pisano,  were  among  the  first  to    convents.    Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  (>ec- 
practise  sculpture  as  a  separate  art,  and  the  dis-    turr  scnlptnre,  in  common  with  the  other  art*, 
tinctivo  character  which  it  assumed  in  their    began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  newly  awak- 
hands  gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  its  cul-    ened  taste  for  the  antique ;  and  the  rvlici'.>c« 
tivation  in  Italy.    Their  works,  consisting  of    subjects  previously  in  vogue  were  sutx^eeded  iy 
bass-reliefs    on    the    facades    and  j>uli)its  of     those  suggested  by  classical  history  or  mytbol- 
churches  in  Pis.!,  Orvioto,  Sienna,  and  other    ogy,  the  treatment  being  founded  upon  theaa- 
Italian  cities,  exhibit  a  beauty  and  simplicity    ciont  marbles  and  bronzes  which  the  zeal  of 
of  composition,   and  a  force   of  expression,    the  Medici  and  other  enlightened  art  patn^ss 
which  abundantly  compensate   for  technical    then  first  caused  to  be  ezhomed.     Bat  if  the 
shortcomings.    Their  conceptions  of  nature  are    classical  mode  of  representation  was  aiT'rrv- 
natvo  and  original,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace    priato  to  purely  clas^sical  subjects,   and  tie 
of  the  intlueuce  of  the  anti<{uc  in  the  produc-    study  of  the  antique  of  advantage  with  resprct 
tions  of  themselves  or  their  contemporaries,  nut-    to  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  the  introdacu-:n 
withstanding  that  their  superiority  to  any  pre-    of  pagan  forms  and  ideas  into  works  of  a  partly 
ceding  artists  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac-    Christian  character  was  calculated  to  cherk 
quired  only  by  the  study  of  such  ancient  sculp-    the  healthful  development  which  art  had  al- 
tures  as  were  preserved  in  Pisa  and  elsewhere,    ready  taken,  and  to  weaken  its  infiuence  in  ad- 
The  art  inaugurated  by  the  Pisani  was  further    dressing  modern  sympathies.    A  pseuilo^la^i- 
develoi)ed  daring  the  succeeding  century  by    calstyle.  founded  on  mere  imitation,  nnin-^'irtd 
Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who  exe-    by  the  sentiment  which  influenced  the  anoit  l: 
cuted  in  bninze  the  oldest  door  of  the  baptis-    artists,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
tery  of  St.  John  in  Florence,  by  Andrea  Or-    age,  thenceforth  made  rapid  innovations  np^'O 
cagna,  the  Masucci,  and  others,  whose  genius    the  practice  of  sculpture,  and  tlie  art.  while  ia 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  monumentiU  sculpture    the  maturity  of  its  promise,  began  to  decline. 
and  the  execution  of  elaborate  ornaments,  bass-    It  was  at  this  period  that  the  most  extraonii- 
reliefs,  and  small  figures  on  altars.    Of  the  lat-    nary  character  in  the  history  of  modem  an 
ter  kind  of  work  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  San    produced  his  masterpiece-iof  form.    The  work* 
Michele  in  Florence,  by  Oroagna,  is  a  celo-    of  Michel  Anirelo  Huonarotti  are  beyond  core- 
brated   specimen.    Luca    della    Kubbia,  who    parison  the  grandest  etTorts  of  nit-kdem  pU<ic 
died  in  1-^42,  is  celebrated  for  his  groups  of  the    art,  and  hi"*  colossal  Mt»ses  in  the  monunier.: 
Virgin  and  Christ,  and  other  sacred  subjects,    of  Pope  Julius  IL.  his  monumental  statues  --f 
executed  in  terra  cotta,  and  hardened  by  a  pe-    I-.«>renzo   and    Giuliano  de*    Mediei,   and   hi* 
culiar  [)rocess,  the  secret  of  which  is  said  to    group  called  La  Pi(*ti  in  St.   Peter's,  ehow 
have  perished  with  him.    At  the  close  of  the    that  the  influences  of  the  antique  were  una- 
14th   century  sculpture,  under  the  influence    vailing  to  de>troy  his  origin:d  ronceptioa*  of 
given  to  modern  art  by  Giotto,  who  in  turn    character  and  design.     Grandeur  and  enersy 
owed  much  to  the  example  of  Xii-ola  Pisano,    of  expression  and  action  were  his  chief  char- 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec-    actoristics,   and  his    intimate    knowledge  oi 
tion ;  but  with  the  commencement  of  the  15th    anatomy  enabled  him  to  follow  the  suirce^ti'^ns 
iftentered   upon  a  grander  epoch,  the  chief    of  his  imagination  to  an  extent  atraine^i  by  n^ 
prMuc:ion  of  which  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's    other  artist,  and  which  was  calculatinl  to  mis- 
celflfcratod  bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  of  St.    lead  or  bewilder  others  brought  under  hi*  in- 
Joh^in  Florence,  which  not  only  exceeded    fluence,  but  destitute  of  his  genius.     He  had 
everyWevious  etl'ort  of  modern  sculpture,  but    numerous    follow^-rs,  whose   works.   f.»r    the 
has  reWnied  to  the  present  time  a  masterpiece    most  part  nun nered  and  exagin'rated   imita- 
of  the  Vt  of  ba<^-relief.     Michel  Angelt»  pro-    tion^*  of  their  master's  style,  are  now  forgotten, 
nouuieirit  -worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Para-    ('ontenip«»r:iry  artists  of  the  16ih  century  were 
d'se."    ^VniiiiiT  tJK-  competitors  for  the  door  of    Jacopo  Tatti.  e.ilUMl  San^ovino.  of  Venice,  who 
St.  .loia  were  l>onato  di  Betto  Bardi,  better    hadmany  eminent  scholars;  I*ietroTorrk»iriano: 
knowit^  honati'lio,  and  Hrnnelle-K^hi.  c.iUed    Baeeio  Bandinelli,  who  restoretl  the  right  ana 
bv  the   tali:inr4   Filijqm  di  Brunellesco,  both    of   the  La<MM)on:    Benvenuto  IVllinL  Oipaily 
^'l  ^^  I',":"  Tj*^^*  '^'^*  friends  and  contemporaries    distinguished  as  a  scJilptor  and  as  a  worker  in 
ot    (tlii'i^rl^     Brnntlle^hi   was  most  di-tin-    the   precious  metals;  Guglielmo  dvlla  Porta, 
giii-lic  I  a-*  ^  nrchitt'ct,  but  l>onatello,  by  his    famous  for  his  admirable  restorations  to  the 
noble  •'t.iTiusw  s;^  Mark  and  St.  (ieorge,  and    Farnese  Ilereules:  and  (Siovanni  di  B«»lo;ri4, 
other  '.Vi.rks  d*in;;uishetl  by  boMne>s  of  con-    sculptor  of  the  ceKbratid  "Rape  of  the  Sa- 
ceptiou  \\\v\  vi-%,,ij^  execution,  gained  a  fore-    bines"  .and  the  bronze  statue  t»f  Mennrt  az, 


m»?t  pl:i«''  ;tnMi«  modern  sculpt«»rs.  Annmg  Florence;  nil  of  whom  po>so<'sed  great  merst  j 
oThrr^-  i.pt.ir-*!':  y,  loth  cent:jry  Were  Simon,  sculptors,  altliou;rh  their  work<  are  con.vivt 
the  brotiier.  :kud  t-^vaniii  di  Pisa,  one  of  the    after  a  lower  ideal  than  tho^  of  the  luastcrv  ^ 
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the  previoiB  eentoiy,  and  must  be  character-  Great,  Pigal,  Iloudon,  Chandet,  Cartellier,  and 
ixed  Doth  in  sentiment  and  treatment  as  imita-  manj  other  artists  of  merit.    The  chief  names 
tions  of  the  antique.    Profuse  ornamentation,  of  the  19th  century  are  Dnvid  d' Angers,  a  great 
high  finish,  illusive  effects,  and  great  elabora-  and  orij^al  artist,  Pradier.  £tex,  Deshoenfs, 
lion  of  details  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Rude,  Cavalier,  Muindron,  Bosio,  Pr^anlt,  and 
armt,  and  nobility  of  form  or  force  of  exprcs-  Closingcr.    Si'ulpture  in  Spuiu  has  since  the 
fion  were  lost  in  vain  attempts  to  represent  16th  century  been  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
anatomical  impossibilities.    Giovanni  Lorenzo  that  of  Italy,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
Bernini,  bom  in  Naples  in  1598,  affords  an  ex-  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  purposes — a 
ample  of  thLs  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  practice  which    led   to  the  manufacture  of 
art,  and  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  fer-  images  of  sacred  personages  colored  to  repre- 
tHity  of  imagination  and  the  executive  ability  sent  life  and  habited  in  real  drapery.      The 
which  they  display,  are  deservedly  considered  German  sculptors  subsequent  to  the  16th  cen- 
to violate  taste  and  propriety.    Alessandro  Al-  tury  have  followed  in  the  track  of  other  na- 
pudi,  Francesco  M occhi,  and  other  sculptors  tions,  imparting  to  their  works  however  some- 
of  the  17th  century  exhibited  similar  character-  what  of  a  peculiar  local  character.    The  prin- 
i.<icjk  although  in  occasional  efforts  they  rose  cipal  names  are  Rauohmuller,  Schlater,  Millie^ 
above  the  spirit  of  the  age.    Francesco  di  Ques-  Bartel,   Nahl,  Sonnenschein,  Ohnniacht,  and 
noj,  called  11  Fiammingo,  deserves  mention,  during  the  present  century  Schadow,  Danneck- 
however,  as  an  artist  of  purer  taste,  w^ho  ex-  er,  Tieck,  Zauner,  Schwanthaler,  Ranch,  Kiss, 
celled   in  portraying  children.      Many  other  Ilietschel,  Drake,  Wagner,  Max,  Reiche,  and 
names  might  be  cited  of  sculptors  not  inferior  Steinhuuscr,  most  of  whom  have  followed  a 
in  separate  qualities  to  the  above;  but  it  will  be  style  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  modem  ro- 
safficient  to  observe  that  with  the  commence-  mantic  art  and  of  the  antique.    Denmark  has 
ment  of  the  18th  century  sculpture  in  Italy  had  produced  in  Thorwaldsen  an  artist  who  co- 
degenerated  into  a  purely  ornamental  art,  in  operated  witli  Canova  in  bringing  back  the  se- 
which  merhanical  skill  was  more  appreciated  verity  and  simplicity  of  antique  art.    Until  the 
than  taste  or  originality.    In  the  latter  half  of  present  century  the  art  was  pursued  in  England 
the  century  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Popes  principally  by  foreigners,  and  the  first  native 
Cement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  and  Pius  VI.,  and  sculptor  of  note  was  Flaxman,  a  man  of  singu- 
Cardinal  Albani,  the  publications  of  Winckel-  larly  pure  ideal  conceptions,  and  whose  works 
mano,  and  the  discovery  of  the  buried  treasures  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  antique.    His  de- 
of  Pom(ieii  and  Herculanenm,  had  the  effect  of  signs  from  Homer  are  in  this  respect  among  the 
reviving  a  love  for  the  antique ;  and  ^vith  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  modern  art. 
appearance  of  Canova  (1757-1822)  succeeded  dther  English  sculptors  of  repute  are  Chantrey, 
an  era  of  purer  taste.    Some  of  the  early  works  Westmacott,  Lough,  Bailey,  and  Gibson.    No 
of  Canova  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique ;  American  sculptures  worthy  of  the  name  were 
tut  he  subsequently. cultivated  a  meretricious  produced  previous  to  the  time  of  Greenongh; 
gracefulness  of  form,  particularly  in  his  female  tut  witliin  the  last   25  years  tbc  works  of 
fibres,  with  a  frivolous  and  ignoble  manner-  Powers,  Crawford,  l^rown,  Clevenger,  Bogers, 
i5ni. — The  history  of  modem  Italian  sculp-  Palmer,  and  others,  have  shown  that  American 
fire  may  be  considered  to  describe  in  general  artists  possess  abilities  in  this  department  of  art 
terms  the  progress  of  the  art  in  other  Euro-  not  inferior  to  those  of  their  contemporaries. 
p*an  nations.    In  all  of  them  it  probably  re-  — ^The  sculptured  remains  of  Central  and  South 
cvived  its  impulse  from  Italian  artists,  followed  America  are,  like  those  of  eastern  Asia  and 
similar  phases  of  improvement  and  decline,  was  India,  chiefly  of  value  to  the  arohtcologist.  and 
indaenoed  by  similar  fashions,  and  has  been  so  do  not  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art.    They 
i:i;rLtly  modified  by  national  |>eculiarities  or  are  distinguished  by  vastncss  of  scale  and  a 
feelings  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  elaborate  certain  grotesque  fancy,  and  in  some  instances 
account  of  its  progress  out  of  Italy.     That  by  a  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form  remarkable 
country  is  the  school  from  which  the  principles  in  a  primitive  people.    (See  Palexque.) 
of  sculpture  a<  recognized  in  modern  times  have        SCUPPAUG,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  £unily 
emanated,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  other  tparida  and  genus  pagrus  (Cuv.) ;  it  is  also 
iaeiiiittnco.    The  chief  ma^^ter pieces  of  ancient  called  scup  and  porgy  in  some  localities.    In 
irA  modern  art  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  this  family  the  gill  covers  are  shining  and  scaly, 
tliiiher  it  is  still  the  custom  fur  sculptors,  what-  and  unarmed ;  the  palate  without  teeth  and  the 
e^^er  may  be  their  nationality,  to  resort  for  study  jaws  not  protractile ;  the  spinous  rays  of  the 
or  inspiration.    In  France  the  earliest  names  dorsal  and  anal  fins  bare,  and  received  when 
of  note  are  Jacques  d'AngouKme  and  Jean  depressed  in  grooves  at  their  base;  pectorals 
Goujon.  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  and    ventrals    sharp-pointed;    branchiostegal 
Tiie  florid  style  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  rays  C ;  the  scales  large  and  thin,  broader  than 
Kbscquently  followed  with  considerable  sue-  lonpr,  the  centre  of  growth  being  near  the  pos- 
Cv?s.  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Girardon  terior  border.    In  jiagruixha  molars  are  round- 
and  Paget  were  the  precursors  of  a  long  line  ed  aud  in  2  rows,  and  the  front  teeth  conical 
ofsculptori*,  among  whom  were  Falconnet,cele-  with  a  villiform  card-like  band  behind  them. 
brated  for  his  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  the  East  In-  nople,  of  which  it  is  conaidered  a  aaborb;  popL 
dian  and  S.  Pacitio  archipelagoes.    The  com-  estimated  at  60,000.    It  stands  on  the  nnduiat- 
mon  species  on  the  American  coast  (P.  argy-  ing  slope  of  a  hill,  has  8  fine  raomaes.  and  % 
rops,  Guv.)  attains  a  length  of  8  to  12  inches;  pictnrcsqne  burying  ground  phinted  with  cj- 
when  first  taken  from  the  water  it  is  pinkish  or  presses,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of  bnri:il  for 
flesh-colored  above  and  nilverj  below ;  about  wealthy  families,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Mo* 
the  eyes  reddish ;  u  narrow  green  ridge  at  the  hammcdans  will  eventually  be  ex]»elled  from 
base  of  the  dorsal,  and  one  just  back  of  the  Europe.    The  late  sultan  Mahmoud  built  ex- 
eyes  ;  iris  mostly  silvery ;  dorsal  reddish,  with  tensive  barracks  at  Scutari,  whirh  wore  ocm- 
the  anterior  rays  silvery ;  the  body  is  much  pied  as  a  hospital  during  the  Criino:in  war  bj 
compressed  toward  the  back,  which  is  high ;  the  English.    Scutari  has  a  palaco  and  a  ct«. 
the  lips  large  and  loose;  caudal  deeply  forked ;  vent  of  howling  dervishes.    The  ^urroundi2lx 
there  is  a  large  purple  scale  at  the  beginning  country  contains   many   beautiful    villas  and 
of  the  lateral  line.    The  food  consists  of  cuttle  kiosks.     The  town  is  the  great  thorougbikre 
fish,    crustaceans,  mollusks,   and    sea  weeds,  between  the   capital  and  the   Asiatic  pruv- 
which  are  readily  crushed  with  its  powerfid  inces.     II.  (Albanian,  Stodra  ;  Turk.  hker,S^ 
teeth.    It  is  found  from  Massachusetts  to  South  rieh)^  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  N.  A]l»*- 
Oarolina;  it  is  common  in  Buzzard's  bay  and  nia,  situated  on  the  river  Boyana  at  the  S.  £. 
Vineyard  sound,  and  is  there  used  more  than  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  18  m.  fivfli 
any  other  fish  in  afresh  state;  it  is  caught  with  the  Adriatic  coast;  pop.  estimated  at  4«v«>i. 
the  hook  from  June  1  to  the  middle  of  October,  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  t«'o 
and  after  that  is  netted  or  speared ;  of  late  castles,  has  several  mosqnes  and  churches,  and 
years  a  few  have  heen  caught  N.  of  Oape  God,  is  the  see  of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Ronun  C^ib^ 
even  as  far  as  Nahant,  probably  the  remnant  lie  bishop;  about  half  the  population  belonirto 
of  a  considerable  number  thrown  overboard  the  latter  faith,  the  remainder  being  Gr^'eks  and 
near  Boston  harbor  from  1832  to  1835;  in  the  Turks.    III.  Or  Zanta  (anc.  Palus  La^'&itU}, 
summer  of  1851)  a  large  specimen  was  taken  in  a  lake  of  European  Turkey,  Albania,  oo  xLt 
a  net  off  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.    In  the  au-  frontiers  of  Montenegro ;  extreme  length  37  du 
tumn  of  1859,  in  a  single  boat.  7  men  employed  breadth  from  6  to  10  m.    It  contains  sevrni 
in  drawing  a  seine  at  Stone  Bridge,  not  far  small  islands,  5  of  which  are  inhabitetl.    Nrv- 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  obtained  500  barrels  of  eral  streams  flow  into  it,  the  large>t  of  wLii  h 
this  fish  at  one  haul,  which  were  sold  on  the  is  the  Boyana,  which,  having  nnitetl  with  tb> 
spot  for  $500 ;  and  even  larger  hauls  than  this  Moratcha  or  Zanta,  enters  it  from  the  N..  and 
have  been  made,  though   not  probably  with  issues  from  its  S.  £.  extremity,  from  wht-mnf  rt 
more  profit.     The   P.  ruhjaris  (Cuv.)  of  tlie  has  a  course  to  the  sea  of  about  iO  m..  an.l  b 
Mediterranean  is  about  the  same  size,  silvery,  naWgablo  for  large  boats  as  high  us  the  tova 
with  reddish  tinges  or  bars  on  the  back  ;  it  was  of  Scutari, 
known  as  the  pfuujroa  by  Aristotle,  and   by        8GYLLA.    See  Srioi.io. 
ichthyologists  was  placed    in  the  old  genns        SCYTHE  and  SICKLE,  long  knives  with  i 
</>are/x  (Linn.)  until  separated  byCuvier;  it  is  curved  edge,  the  fonner  comnn'uly  us^d  f-r 
not  found  in  northern  waters,  and  its  flesh  is  mowing    grass,  bushes,   A:c.,   and   the  Uttrr, 
highly  estet'med.  called  also  a  reaping  hook,  for  cutting  grain. 
SCTRVY.     See  AxTis(v>RnrTir».  These  implements  in  ancient  times  were  ak** 
SCURVY    GRASS    {rochlenria    officinalis^  employed  as  warlike  weaiKMis.     In  ancient  Ei*- 
Linn.),  a  biennial,  tle>hy,  smooth  plant  of  the  man  cameos  they  are  depicted  in  the  varioat 
natural  ordt:'r  eruci/fnr,  indigenous  to  the  sea  forms  in  which  they  were  employetl  under  liic 
coast  of  Kurope.    Its  U'iual  height  is  0  to  7  general  name  of /a/jr;  as  the/(i/x  MfJisorki,  tLa 
inches;  its  stem  is  angular,  leafy,  and  branch-  crooked  sickle,  such  as  is  still  ummI  fur  reapiur 
ing;   its  radical  leaves  renitbrni,  subdentate,  grain ;  y(i^/a?;iaria,  the  long  scythe  f4»r  &!•'«- 
and  spreading,  furnished  with  long  iH?tioles;  ini^  grass,  constructe<l  with  a  handle  at  ri;ri»t 
those  of  the  upi>er  part  of  the  stern  are  alter-  angKs  to  the  blade,  very  much  us  at  the  I•^■»• 
nate,  st^ssile,  or  sheathincr,  oblong,  sharply  sin-  ent  time;  /alx  Ttruitoria,  flW«i>rnri\i,  «i7.%l^u 
uate.    The  tlowers,  which  are  white  and  appear  &c.,  the  pruning  knife,  bill  hi»ok.  bu*h  »*'>iLe, 
in  April  and  May,  grow  in  terminal  c^^rynibs,  &c.    The  implement  was  a  symbid  of  Saium, 
and  are  succi*eded  i)y  globose,  ronghish  silicles,  the  senex  faid/er^  ])ersonifying  time,  wh'»  ml* 
each  containiniic  numerous  seeds.     The  entire  down  and  destroys  all  things  as  with  a  scythe, 
plant  is  antis<>orbutic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  As  a  weapon  the  scythe  was  a]M>  m:ide  iu  mt- 
stimrilant.  and  is  employed  as  a  salad;  its  taste  eral  forms.     The  swonl  with  the  cun'ed  ^tt 
is  bitter  ar*rid :  if  bruised,  it  emits  a  pungent  mtixs  Xho  Jalcat us  ensis;  and  in  the  shape  of  s 
odor.      When  cultivated,  its  seids  should  be  short  hooked  knife,  the  handle  terminating  be- 
sown  in  the  ftutunm  in  a  damp  soil.     There  yond  in  a  dagger,  it  was  made  of  convenirct 
are  several  otli^r  species,  all  of  similar  value  as  use  for  one  hand,  or  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
remtKlial  airtMits.x  pole,  making  it  then  a  S4»rt  of  pike.     In  anoilier 
SOLTAUl.     I.  fjiirk.  rJii-M/Air;  anc.  Chry^  fonn,  which  was  useil  by  the  Asffiyrians,  MedfdL 
trt/x?//*),  a  town  of  \^iatic  Turkey,  situat^^d  on  Persians,  and  the  Gauls  and  Briums.  the  loo^ 
the  shore  of  tlio  iJosW^rus  opposite  Constant!-  crooked  scythe  blades  wvre  iastened  to  tii« 
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of  ihm  eh«ioCB  or  to  the  feDoes  of  the  comes  next  the  gronnd  as  it  is  held  is  bereOed 

k  snd  were  thus  made  to  cot  down  those  off  and  notched  over  the  £ace  of  the  bevel  like 

^  whom  the  chariots  were  driven.    In  a  file,  giving  to  the  implement  a  serrated  edM. 

n  warfare  scvthes  have  been  nsed  in  English  scjthes  also  are  imported  into  Uie 

combat,  and  make  a  formidable  weapon.  United  States.    Thev  differ  from  those  made 

agricnltnral  instruments,  there  was  Uttle  in  this  country  bv  theii;  very  thin  flat  web  of 

lice  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  scvthes  cast  steel,  which,' if  relieved  from  the  iron  rib 

!;kles  from  those  of  the  present  time,  and  riveted  along  the  back  edge,  might  be  roUed 

ppear  frx>m  the  representations  of  them  up  like  a  ribbon,  and  would  when  released 

e  been  as  well  adapted  for  their  uses  as  spring  out  straight  again.    It  is  tempered  so  aa 

ade  np  to  the  17th  century.    The  samo  to  take  an  edge  like  a  razor.    These  scythea 

appear  in  the  illustrations  of  Strutt  in  are  fitted  only  for  very  smooth  lawns. 

Planners  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  SOYTHIA,  in  ancient   geography,  a  viai 

mL'''  and  were  there  in  use  more  than  10  area  of  indeterminate  boundaries  in  eastern 

iea  ago.    The  snath  or  handle  was  how-  Europe  and  western  Asia.    The  name  was  nn- 

traight  instead  of  crooked,  and  was  fur-  known  to  the  native  population,  who,  accord* 

withonlyoneinsteadof  two  of  the  short  ing  to  Herodotus,  called  themselves  Scoloti. 

!«  which  are  inserted  into  the  snath  to  They  are  mentioned  as  8oythians  by  Ileaiod, 

old  of.    Among  the  earliest  recorded  im-  who  describes  them  as  living  in  wagons  and 

nents  in  their  manufacture  is  the  stiffen-  feeding  on  mares'  milk ;  and  the  same  charae- 

the  back  edge  by  welding  to  it  a  strip  teristics,  but  not  the  name,  are  given  to  them 

Q.      This  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  by  Homer.    Herodotus,  the  principal  authority 

can  mechxmical  inventions,  being  made  on  the  subject,  describes  Scythia  as  a  square 

«ph  Jenks,  a  skilful  iron  manufacturer,  area,  extending  4,000  stadia  (nearly  500  mike) 

stablished  iron  works  in   1646  on  the  on  every  side,  tiie  southern  boundary  being  the 

s  river  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  May,  1655,  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (not  in- 

ed  from  the  legislature  a  special  grant  or  eluding  the  Tauric  Chersonesus)  to  the  sea  of 

mnning  7  years  for  this  improvement.  Azof  (Niebuhr)  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 

»  notices  of  early  iron  works  in  New  (Rawlinson).    On  the  K.  were  the   natlona 

id.  scythes  are  generally  named  among  called  Agathyrsi,  Keuri,  Androphagi,  and  Me* 

loet  important   products.      Among  the  lanchlsni.    Much  of  his  t^cythian  geographr 

acturers  especially  noted  for   this  and  is  founded  on  misconceptions,  and  is  nnintd- 

r  productions  was  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotch-  ligible,   but   it    probably  comprehended   the 

who  emigrated  to  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  whole  region  from  the  Danube  and  the  moon- 

9,  and  there  built  a  shop  for  this  particu-  tains  £.  of  Transylvania  to  the  lower  Don. 

inch.    He  soon  added  to  it  the  manufac-  Subsequently  the  Herodotean  Scythia  was  con- 

f  axes,  and  afterward  introduced  both  in  quered  by  the  Sarmatians,   who  gave  their 

^  Island  and  Connecticut    His  son  Rob-  name  to  it ;   and  the  Greek's  having  become 

r  established  the  present  mode  of  forging  acquainted  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander 

s  with  the  trip  hammer,  and  was  the  first  with  Asiatic  tribes  t>eyond  the  Jihoon  (Oxna) 

ke  iron  shovels  in  Massachusetts.    The  and  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes),  transferred  the  name 

sa  has  since  been  largely  conducted  in  of  Scythia  to  their  country ;  so  that  the  Scythin 

u  Worcester  co.,  and  also  in  several  towns  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Roman  writers  under  the 

oe  and  New  York.  It  is  however  gradually  empire  is    exclusively  Asiatic,  including   all 

earing  before  the  introduction  of  mowing  northern  Asia  from  the  Volga  to  Serica  (China), 

aping  machines.    In  England  the  manu-  It  was  divided  by  the  Imaus  mountains  (the 

t  has  been  an  important  one  for  the  last  western  part  of  the  Himalaya  with  its  offshoots) 

ATS.  and  has  been  particularly  successful  into  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  extra 

y.  extremity  of  Derbyshire,  extending  Imaum. — Herodotus,   who  visited  the  Greek 

6  m.  S.  from  Sheffield.   It  was  established  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  made  inqniriea 

by  a  party  of  Flemings  who  were  driven  both  of  Scythians  and  Greeks,  gives  a  detailed 

the    Netherlands,    the    scythe   makers  account  of  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and 

;  them  settling  in  the  parish  of  Norton  manners  of  his  time.    They  were   nomadic 

le  sickle  makers  in  the  adjoining  one  of  tribes,  living  on  food  derived  ftoui  animala, 

Eton.    The  best  of  these  tools  are  still  migrating  according  to  the  wants  of  their  cat- 

in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  Bristol  and  tie.  keeping  large  troops  of  horses,  excelling  in 

y.    In  the  New  York  market  only  Eng-  cavalry  exercises  and  archery,  and  worshipping 

iekles  are  found,  and  few  of  these  are  the  sword,  an  elevated  iron  eimeter,  aa  tneir 

They  are    distinguished    from  scythes  chief  divinity,  to  which  they  sacrificed  sheep, 

»  crescent  form  of  the  blade,  and  their  horses,  and  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  taken  in 

ratively  <^bort  length,  about  3  feet,  while  war.    Hippocrates,  more  precisely  than  Ilerod- 

r  the  scythe  is  from  3  to  5  feet.    TVhen  otus.  des<Til>es  their  pen^>nal  ap{iearance  aa 

Jke  sickle  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 

■in  being  gathered  np  with  the  left  arm  like  to  nothing  but  itself,     *'  Their  l>odies  are 

[Md  off.  The  scythe  is  always  swung  free  gross  and  fleshy ;    the  joints  are  loose  and 

och  hands.   Theedge  of  the  sickle  which  yielding;  the  belly  flabby;  they  have  but  Uttle 
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hair,  and  ibej  all  closely  reaemble  one  an-  780,000  hone  and  foot,  wUle  a  fael 

other/'    AnuHig   their  barbarous  ritea  were  vessels   preceded  him   to  the   Danv 

the  following :  The  Scythian  soldier  drank  the  threw  across  a  bridge  of  boats.    Kolli 

blood  of  the  first  man  he  overthrew  in  battle,  ther  is  certain  except  that  he  advam 

The  scalps  and  skins  of  slain  enemies  were  pre-  Scythia  and  retreated  with  severe  loaaw 

served  as  martial  decorations,  and  the  skulls  says  that  after  a  15  days*  march  he  e» 

were  formed  into  drinfing  cops.    Onoe  a  year  his  bow  for  that  of  the  Scythian  king, 

the  chief  of  «very  horde  fiUea  a  vast  vat  with  mediately  fled  on  discovering  the  latt 

wine,  and  divided  it  among  the  warriors  in  the  larger.    In  the  narrative  of  Herod 

proportion  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  had  army  consisting  chiefly  of  foot  marcli 

alain,  those  whose  hands  were  unstained  re-  about  12  degrees  of  longtitnde,  in  the 

ceiving  none.     They  entombed   their  kings  enemies,  across  at  least  0  lai^  rivera. 

amid  sacrifices  of  men  and  beasts,  put  out  the  a  countiy  without  roads,  and  either  de- 

eyea  of  all  their  slaves,  gave  credit  to  soothsay-  or  uncultivated.    There  are  constant  al 

ers,  and  had  an  extreme  hatred  of  aU  foreign  es,  but  the  Scythian  king  avoida  a  gen 

oortoms.    Beside  the  nomadic  hordes,  forming  garment,  and  sends  to  Dariua  the  syi 

the  bulk  of  the  population,  to  which  the  chiefi  present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  an 

belonged,  there  were  agricultural  Scythians,  rows.    At  length  the  Persiana  b^in 

with  fixed  abodes,  ndsing  and  exporting  com  retreat,  but  the  Scythiana  reach  the  bi 

and  eating  bread,  who  dwelt  along  the  Dnieper  the  Danube  before  them,  which  wa 

(Borysthenes)  and  Bug  (Hypams),  within  the  only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  loniana;  ani 

influenoe  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  were  was  thus  able  to  return  to  Ana.    Whc 

Sx>bably  regarded   as   degenerate  brethren,  ander  crossed  the  Danube,  it  waa  not  nc 

iebuhr  supposes  that  they  were  a  foreign  race  an  invasion  of  Scythia,  which  term  n 

reduced  to  servitude.    Repugnant  from  their  limited  to  the  country  of  northern  ] 

habits  and  formidable  from  their  force,  with  nations  that  were  not  Sarmatian,  and 

every  man  a  practised  horse-bowman,  lliucy-  time  of  Ptolemy  was  applied  only  to  thi 

didea  declared  that  the  Scythians  would  be  ir-  ly  known  noruiem  regions  of  Asia.    ' 

renstible  if  they  could  only  unite. — ^Two  prin-  mans  had   marvellous  narrativea,  bi 

oipal  events  are  recorded  in  their  history.    The  knowledge,  concerning  the  inhabitanti 

anoceesora  of  the  Cimmerians  in  the  order  of  immense  territory. — ^>i  iebuhr,  BOckh, 

migration  westward,  they  drove  the  latter  be-  arik,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote  maintain  t 

fore  them  southward  into  Asia  Minor,  Ardys  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  of  the 

beiDg  then  king  of  Lydia,  and  themselves  in-  lian  race,  the  prototypea  of  the  Huna, 

vadcd  the  Median  empire,  near  the  close  of  the  rians,  and  Turks  of  later  centuries.    Hu 

7th  century  B.  0.    Herodotus  preserves  the  ac-  Elaproth,  Grimm,  Donaldson,  and  Ba 

count  of  the  poet  Aristeas,  that  the  Griffins  of  controvert  this  opinion,  and  consider  t 

the   extreme  north  initiated   the   migratory  belong  to  the  Indo-European  race.  Thai 

movement  which  finally  expelled  the  Oimme-  of  physiological  characteristics  or  of  i 

rians  from  their  territory,  but  heard  himself  ana  customs  is  less  decisive  than  that 

another  explxmation,  that  the  Scythians  were  guage ;  and,  according  to  Ram-Iinson, 

driven  across  the  Araxes  and  precipitated  upon  small  number  of  Scythic  words  which  i 

the  Cimmerians  in  consequence  of  an  Unsnc-  nearly  all  present  roota  capable  of  identi 

oeasful  war  with  the  Massaget®.    Hie  Scjrthian  with  well  known  Indo-European  tern 

host  pursued  the  fugitive  tribes,  but,  mistaking  Niebuhr,  Klfin$  Sehr{ft€n  ;  and  Bawi 

the  way,  passed  K  instead  of  W.  of  the  Can-  ''  Herodotus,''  vol  iiL  (I860), 

casus,  and  thus  entered  Media  instead  of  Asia  SEA.    See  Oceav. 

Minor.     Kiebuhr  supposes,  contrary  to   the  SEA  ANEMONE.    See  AcmciA. 

Herodotean  account,  tnat  the  Cimmerians  es-  SEA  BEAB.    See  Seal. 

caped  into  Asia  Minor  acrosa  the  Thracian  SEA  CAT,  the  common  name  of  the 

Bosporus,  and  that  their  expulsion  was  not  ginous  fishes  of  the  order  koloeepkala  u 

connected  with  die  Scythian  invasion  of  Media,  ily  ehinuFroUrL    They  seem  to  form  a 

The  Median  king  Cyaxares  was  besieging  Nine-  intermediate  between  the  sturgeons  and  i 

veh,  but  desisted  in  order  to  meet  the  unexpect-  the  dorsal  cord  is  continuoua,  with  cartih 

ed  inroad  of  the  Scjrthiana.    lie  was  complete-  neural  arches  and  transverse  processi 

ly  defeated,  and  they  became  masters  of  the  skull  is  short  and  rounded,  proauced  a 

country,  holding  cruel  and  oppressive  sway  for  side  into  a  procesa  to  which  the  lower 

98  years  as  far  as  Palestine  and  the  borders  of  connected  instead  of  to  an  cfauadratm 

Eigypt.    At  length  their  chiefs  were  slain  when  upper  Jaw  and  palate  are  fhaea  with  tbi 

intoxicated  at  a  banquet,  tlie  hordes  were  ex-  without  traces  of  suture;  the  upper  Jaw 

pelled,  and  Cyaxares  resumed  the  throne.    The  broad  plates  or  teeth,  and  the  lower  ! 

second  event  in  Scythian  history  is  the  inva-  eyes  very  large  and  without  Iids;naMJ« 

sion  by  Darius  (about  516-515  B.  C),  under-  very  largo  and  convoluted,  opening  oa  t 

taken  to  avenge  their  inroad  upon  Media.    He  der  side  of  the  anout  in  front  of  tha  ! 

aonunoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  and  which  is  small ;  the  branchis»  are  not  i 

JBarehed  through  Thrace  with  an  army  of  their  outer  margin,  and  are  oovarad  by  i 
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m,  adhering totiielijofd  srch,  with  odIt  spinet ;  tiie  mofiith  is  si  one  end  «nd  Hht  doih 

tperture  on  each  ride  behind  the  heao,  <»1  opening  at  the  other,  the  former'  snrroimd- 

icating  interiorly  with  5  branchial  sacs  ed  by  branching  and  retractile  tentadea  8im> 

separately  into  the  pharynx ;  there  is  ported  on  an  osseoos  ring  whidi  forma  tba 

adder,  and  the  intestine  has  a  spiral  mdiment  of  an  internal  ueleton;  the  ambiH 

rhe  sldn  is  corered  with  plaooid  gran-  lacra  (feet)  or  snckers  are  arranged  nsnaDy 

^ween  the  eyes  is  a  fleshy  dnb-shaped  in  longitadinal  rows  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 

rith  serrated  edge  and  ending  in  a  spine,  ahem^ang  with  spaces  having  no  SQchi^ypar»» 

»mewhat  resembles  a  crown,  and  has  tos,  and  corresponding  to  the  tpinj  rows  ef 

e  to  one  of  its  popnlar  names,  '*  the  star  fishes  and  sea  nrohins;  motion  ia  eflfeeted 

the  herrings,''  thongh  in  this  as  in  principally  by  these  snoken,  the  month  ibr- 

ler  instances  the  monarch  preys  npoQ  '  ward.    Bj  the  introduction  or  election  of  wa* 

cts.    The  Tcntrals  are  abdomhial,  the  ter  at  the  posterior  extremi^  the  body  may  be 

U,  the  pectorals  powerfol,  and  the  tail  made  to  assume  great  yariationB  in  loigth  and 

real ;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  short,  tri-  width,  and  the  general  appearance  eztemall/ 

with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray,  is  more  thatof  an  annelid  than  a  radiate.  Some 

laced  over  the  pectorals.    They  are  of  the  genera  (as  iyntnta)  hare  cntaneoos  an- 

s,  the  large  eggs  being  enclosed  in  a  chor-like  hookis  by  which  they  attach  them- 

capsnle ;  the  males  are  provided  with  selves,  each  inserted  obliquely  under  a  araidl 

spers.     linnffiTis  gave  the  name  of  subcutaneous  scale  perforated  by  a  oainl;  the 

'€B  to  the  family  from  their  singular  muscular  layer  under  the  ddn  is  verrthieli; 

ce,  as  they  at  first  sight,  and  in  ill  and  so  powerful  in  its  constrictions  tnat  llie 

lecimens,  presented  to  him  a  seeming  animal  can  discharge  all  its  viscera  throng^  the 

parts  of  different  animals  and  of  con-  mou^,  this  operation  perhaps  in  some  eases 

f  characters. — ^The  northern  sea  cat  depending  partly  on  the  siidden  change  of 

numttroia^  Linn.)  has  a  conical  snout,  pressure  when  the  specimen  is  qnicklv  taken* 

lis  contiguous  and  reaching  to  the  end  m>m  a  great  depth.    They  have  a  wdl  devel- 

lil,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  slender  oped  (esophageal  ring^  which  sends  oiF  nerves 

the  body  is  elongated  and  shark-like ;  to  the  body  and  tentacles;  the  intestinal  canal 

bave  a  greenish  pupil  surrounded  by  a  is  very  long,  retuned  in  place  by  a  kind  of 

a,  and  they  shine,  especially  at  night,  membranous  mesentery,  and  generally  nnsjBi- 

eyes,  whenoe  the  common  name ;  the  metrical ;  they  have  a  distinct  vascular  vjiiman, 

Hverv  with  brown  spots;  the  tail  is  but  no  heart;  the  tubes  for  the  water  for  res- 

8   long  as  the  body.     It  attains  a  piration  are  much  branched,  and  open  from 

8  or  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  North  the  cloaca;  respiration  is  also  eflfocAed  partiy 

orthem  Atlantic,  where  it  pursues  the  by  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  which  com- 

herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it  municate  with  the  aquiferous  syst^n,  and  bj 

Is  on  jelly  fishes  and  crustaceans;  it  the  water  introduced  into  the  visceral  cavi^. 

taken  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  ambulatory  organs  or  fret  are  arranged 

I  is  tough,  but  the  Norwegians  make  either  in  6  rows  as  on  the  ribs  of  a  melon,  or 

i  eges  as  food ;  the  oil  of  the  liver  is  em-  only  on  the  lower  surface,  or  on  a  kind  of  ven- 

r  them  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  for  tral  disk ;  then-  motions  at  the  bottom  of  the 

and  the  end  of  the  tail  for  pipe  pickers,  sea  are  aided  also  by  the  oral  prehensile  tents* 

>uthem  sea  cat  belongs  to  the  genus  cles.    The  sexes  are  distinct ;  some  multiply 

chus  (Gronov.),  and  is  the  C.  avstralis  by  fissuration,  but  most  by  means  of  eggs;  te 

) ;  the  snout  ends  in  a  gristly  append-  the  first  form  the  young  has  an  oval  ciliated 

backward  at  the  end  so  as  to  resem-  body,  like  an  infhsOTial  animalcule,  without  ex* 

9;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  very  far  for-  ternal  organs  or  distinction  of  parts;  in  tlie 

r  the  pectorals,  the  2d  over  the  ventrals  next  larval  change  the  organs  are  developed,  aft 

liing  to  the  caudal,  and  the  tail  does  first  in  a  bilateral  manner  (according  to  MOl- 

n  a  filament ;  it  is  of  about  the  same  ler),  and  then  pass  into  the  radiated  type  by  a 

e  northern  animal,  and  silvery,  tinged  process  of  internal  gemmation,  receiving  new 

owish  brown ;  it  inhabits  the  southern  locomotive  organs  in  the  ciliated  fringe  as  they 

like  the  other,  in  very  deep  water.  pass  into  the  pupa  form,  from  which  the  true 

OW.    See  Maxateb.  echinoderm  is  developed. — The  old  genus  iMa- 

CJOUMBER,  one  of  the  popular  names  thvria  (Linn.)  has  been  variously  subdivided 

olothuriay  the  highest  order  of  the  by  modem  authors,  whose  names  even  cannot 

ms,  which  are  the  highest  class  of  ra-  be  introduced  here.  They  are  generally  small  on 

imails ;  the  name  is  derived  from  their  the  New  England  coast,  but  attain  a  Isige  sise 

elongated  and  more  or  less  cvlindri-  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  banks  of  New- 

irarty  form;  they  are  also  called  sea  foundland;   on  the  mud  fiats  of  the  Florida 

a  their  vermicular  mode  of  creeping.  ree&  they  are  sometimes  seen  more  than  a  foot 

'  has  not  the  calcareous  covering  of  long  and  8  or  4  inches  in  circumference.    All 

fishes  and  sea  urchins,  but  is  rather  along  the  American  coast  is  found  the  mtUr^ 

I  a  leathery  skin  sometimes  fomished  dactyla  Briaretu  ^Ayres),  from  8  to  6  indies 

sareoos  plates  or  granules  without  long^  of  a  dark  Drown  color,  with  10  vety 
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branohing  tentacles;   it  lives  on  muddy  bot-  below  low  water  mark  is  the  favorite  resi- 

toms  in  shallow  water  among  the  roots  of  eoi*  dence  of  holothurians,  though  a  few  oocitr  ii 

terci.    The  Cuvieria  Fabricii  (Dab.  and  Eor. ;  deep  water ;  tynapta  is  fonnd  from  low  water 

J7.  $^uamata,  Fabr.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  of  mark  to  6  or  7  fatlioms,  telerodaetyla  and  ckin- 

a  bright  brick-red,  the  color  being  readily  im-  dota  in  very  shoal  places,  Cuvieria  and  iw/ti 

parted  to  alcohol   and  even  to  water;   it  is  in  little  deeper,  the  latter  even  to  18  fkUioiBi 

scaled  and  granulated  above,  and  has  10  tenta-  and  hotryodactyla  and  •iertoderma  in  30  to  50 

cles ;  it  is  generally  caught  on  hooks,  and  oo-  fathoms  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Tbote 

ours  on  the  coast  of  New  England.    The  chiro^  found  in  shallow  water  are  the  moet  comffloa 

dota  arenata  (Gould)  is  5  to  6  inches  long,  on  our  coast.    The  echini  live  in  deeper  water. 

olnb-shaped,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  tube  about  and  the  star  fishes  are  the  lowest  both  in  Labi- 

the  size  of  a  crow  quUl ;  the  color  is  light  drab,  tat  and  in  the  radiated  scale, 

with  calcareous  granules;  it  is  found  on  our  SEA  DEVIL.    See  Goose  Fisu. 

beaches  after  storms,  and  lives  in  shallow  wa-  SEA  EGG.    Sec  EcHnnra. 

ter.   The  hotryodactyla  grandU  {Ajres)  isYerj  SEA  ELEPHANT.    See  Skal. 

abundant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  SEA  FOX.    See  Shabk. 

banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  attains  a  length  SEA  HOG.    See  Pobpoisb. 

of  6  to  8  inches;  when  boiled  it  is  very  palata-  SEA  HORSE,  an  osseous  fish  of  the  order 

ble,  and  no  doubt  could  be  made  as  important  lophobranchs  (with  tufted  gills),  of  the  familj 

an  article  of  trade  as  the  tripang  of  the  East  of  pipe  fishes,  and  of  the  genus  hippoeampu 

Indies.      The  breeding  season  on  our  coast  (Guv.).    The  ordinal  and  family  characters  luTe 

seems  to  be  the  winter  and  spring.   The  quina-  been  described  in  the  articles  Lopbob£a5CU 

ry  arrangement  prevails  among  holothurians  and  Pips  Fish.    In  the  present  genus,  whick 

as  among  other  echinoderms.    For  a  descrip-  includes  several  species,  the  snoat  is  prolonnd 

tion  of  the  8  genera  and  13  species  of  the  and  the  head  elevated  posteriorly,  somewhat 

American  coast,  all  of  which  are  di£ferent  from  resembling  a  miniature  horse's  head,  the  ean 

those  of  Europe,  see  *^  Proceedings  of  the  Bos-  being  represented  by  a  spiny  coronet  on  the  oe- 

ton   Society   of  Natural    History,^^    vol.    iv.  ciput ;  the  orbits,  pectoral  ring,  and  the  other 

(1851-2),  where  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres  has  carefuUy  rings  of  the  mailed  body  are  more  or  leas  j^ior ; 

compared  them. — ^Among  the  European  species  the  tail  is  without  a  fin  and  prehensile,  and  bj 

may  be  mentioned  the  H,  (psolus)  phantaptu  means  of  it  they  suspend  themselves  to  lea 

rLinn.),  with  an  almost  scaly  envelope,  and  the  weeds  and  other  submarine  objects;  the  tjm 

feet  of  its  central  disk  arranged  in  3  series ;  the  are  prominent,  and  can  be  moved  independently 

£[,  9quamata  (Fabr.),  a  small  species,  with  the  of  each  other  and  in  opposite  directions;  the 

lower  surface  flat  and  soft  witn  a  great  num-  pouch  in  which  the  miues  carry  the  eggs  till 

her  of  feet,  and  rough  and  scaly  above ;  and  they  are  hatched  opens  at  the  commenceoMnt 

the  II.  tremula  (Gmel.),  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  tail ;  tlie  ventrals  are  absent,  and  thepee- 

blackish,  bristled  above,  with  numerous  feet  torals  very  small  and  Ju»t  behind  the  Lead; 

below,  and  20  branched  tentacles.    The  last  there  is  a  single  short  dorsal  on  the  middle  of 

named  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  one  the  back,  whose  edge  has  a  spiral  motion ;  tbt 

of  the  species  eaten  by  the  Italian  fishermen,  females  have  a  small  anal,  which  is  aWnt  la 

These  animals  were  called  by  the  ancient  wri-  the  males ;  the  mouth  is  terminal  and  without 

ters  purgamenta  maris  and  pudenda  marina;  teeth.    They  inhabit  all  parte  of  the  temper- 

their  food  consists  of  marine  creatures,  and  ate  and  especially  of  the  tropical  oceans ;  the 

sometimes  very  solid  ones,  as  their  powerfid  food  consists  of  minute  marine  animaK  e^ 

oral  apparatus  would  indicate.     Several  spe-  pecially  ova ;  a  kind  of  hibernation  has  beea 

cies  of  holothurians  are  collected  in  the  East  observed  in  the  Mediterranean  species  by  Re*- 

Indies  for  food,  under  the  name  of  heche  de  mer  coni ;  they  swim  vertically,  with  the  tail  ready 

or  tripang^  whose  taking  and  preparation  em-  to  wind  instantly  around  any  object  they  meet, 

ploy  great  numbers  of  the  Malays  and  Poly-  from  which  to  watch  and  seize  their  tiny  prej. 

aesiaus ;  the  best  are  found  on  reefs  of  mixed  There  is  one  species  in  the  British  aeaa,  the  U. 

ooral  and  sand  in  the  Feejee  group  in  1  or  2  hretiroitris  (Cuv.),  6  inches  or  more  in  lenirth, 

fathoms  of  water,  and  are  obtained  by  diving ;  with  much  compressed,  short,  and  deep  budj, 

they  are  purchased  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  na-  divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  rid^^ 

lives  for  various  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  with  tubercles  at  the  line  of  inter5ecti(»a ;  the 

are  first  boiled  in  their  own  liquid,  and  are  snout  is  comparatively  short ;  it  can  climb  op 

then  dried  on  stages  in  large  houses  heated  by  the  weeds,  raising  the  body  by  means  of  the 

fires.    They  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chi-  spines  of  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  the  color  b 

nese  markets  as  ingredients  for  rich  soups,  piale  ashy  brown,  with  iridescent  tints  about  the 

bringing  from  10  to  50  cts.  a  pound  ($13  to  $<>0  head.    De  Kay  describes  the  //.  HndMrnim^  S  to 

a  picul  of  18dj[  lbs.),  according  to  quality.    For  6  inches  long,  from  the  coast  of  8.  New  En|^ 

an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  vol.  land  and  New  York ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brova 

iii.  of  the  *'  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  color,  with  12  rings  in  the  body  and  8<(  in  the 

Expedition''  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  pp.  218-222,  tail.    Other  species  are  found  in  the  Mcditcrw 

with  a  plate. — From  researches  made  on  our  ranean,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  East  IndisiL 

ooMfc  it  appears  that  the  lami^arian  zone  just  Their  spiny  armor  protecti  them  from  pradb- 
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iiimala  and  from  injiny  by  the  roeks  mUy  snuJIer,  with  most  of  the  body  ftunddifld 

rhioh  they  delight  to  dwell.  with  soft,  flexible  bristles  of  a  golden  ooior ;  and 

SOBSE.    See  Walrus.  the  D.  verrwatus,  with  a  warty  and  spiny  aldn. 

LEOPABD.    See  Seal.  The  atinga  (D.  hytrix,  Bl.),  of  the  East  JiidiaD, 

LION.    See  Seal.  S.  African,  and  Sonth  American  coasts,  Is  fhe 

(SETTLE.    See  Acalbphji,  and  Jxllt  best  known  to  seamen;  it  is  caught  hi  nets  or 

on  hooks,  and  is  rery  diflScnIt  to  handle  fitMn 

PIE.    See  Otstbb  Oatohsb.  the  sndden  erection  of  the  spines  and  the  aotlfB 

roBCUPINE,  a  common  name  of  the  motions  of  the  body. — ^In  Utraodon  (linn.) 

fishes  of  the  order  pUctognathi  (with  there  is  a  mesial  suture  in  the  jaws,  so  thai 

ce  gills),  &mily  diocUmtida  or  gymno-  there  appear  to  be  2  teetli  abore  and  2  below; 

ind  genera  diadoji,  tetrcupdon,  ie,^  so  the  spines  are  very  short,  and  the  head,  ba^ 

om  the  spines  with  which  the  body  is  and  tail  are  generdly  smooth.  The  T.  eUeifiem 

.    This  order,  which  contains  the  sun  (Paterson),  with  electric  properties,  has  the 

ak  fish,  and  file  fish  (described  here-  skin  entirely  smooth.    (See  Eleotbio  YnsBWb^ 

as  the  internal  skeleton  partly  ossified.  The  T.  Pennantii  (Tarr.),  1^  feet  long,  has  bett 

>  skin  covered  with  ganoid  scales  or  caught  on  the  coast  of  Oomwall ;  it  is  blue 

the  maidllaries  and  intermaxillaries  are  above,  silvenr  white  on  the  sides  and  below, 

>r  in  part  united,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  with  fins  and  tiul  brown ;  the  abdomen  only  is 

immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  there  covered  with  spines.    There  are  several  spedes 

ancreatic  caca,  no  well  developed  ven-  on  the  American  coast,  of  which  the  most  com- 

•  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  and  only  ves-  mon  is  T,  twrgidtu  (Mitch.),  6  to  14  inches  long^ 

ribs.    In  the  family  of  gymnodonts  the  olive-green  above  and  whitish  below ;  the  abdo* 

e  incorporated  with  the  bone  of  the  men  lax,  covered  with  prickles  and  capable  of 

ad  resemble  a  parrot^s  beak  with  or  considerable  distention;  it  is  not  uncommoa 

mesial  division,  their  plates  consisting  about  Mui;ha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  Massaohii- 

lentine  adapted  for  bruising  and  cutting  setts  and  New  York  coasts,  where  it  goesbj 

taceans,  mollusks,  and  sea  weeds  upon  the  names  of  pufibr  and  swell  fish.  Other  names 

bey  feed.    The  skin  is  thick,  leathery,  for  this  and  the  preceding  genus  are  globe  fiah, 

dd  with  spines  which  stand  out  in  every  urchin  fish,  and  spine-belly. 

1,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the  SEA  BAYEN,  an  acanthopterons  fish  of  thd 

of  a  chestnut  burr,  when  the  body  is  bullhead  or  sculpin  family,  and  genus  hemiirhf' 

by  filling  with  air  the  stomach,  or<nore  tents  (Ouv.),  one  of  the  ugliest  of  this  n^^ 

a  large  sac  beneath  this  organ  commu-  group.  The  head  is  fiattened,  rough,  and  spiny ; 

with  the  oesophagus ;  the  air  is  forced  we  pectorals  are  large  and  wing-like,  advan* 

s  sac  by  swallowing ;  when  thus  dis-  dng  fieur under  the  throat,  and  with  no  free  rays; 

he  fish  loses  all  command  over  its  fins,  ventrals  under  the  pectorals,  consisting  ot  a 

B  oyer  belly  upward,  floating  at  the  spine  and  8  or  4  soft  rays;  the  1st  dorsal 

r  the  wind  and  waves ;  as  it  is  a  consid-  deeply  notched,  and  all  the  fin  rays  simple ;  tiie 

me  before  the  air  can  be  sufficiently  ex-  head  and  laws  are  frimished  with  numerona 

»  allow  the  fish  to  resume  the  full  con-  cutaneous  branching  filaments,  which  with  tlie 

a  movements,  many  are  caught  in  this  spines  and  huge  mouth  render  the  physiognomy 

condition ;  they  emit  a  blowing  sound  of  the  fish  any  thing  but  pleasing;  there  are 

ken,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  air ;  the  sharp,  card-like  teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  pal- 

ort,  and  feeble  as  a  locomotive  organ;  ate,  and   pharyngeal   bones;    the  tongne  Is 

al  cord,  according  to  Owen,  is  very  smooth,  the  branchiostegal  rays  0,  and  the 

Some  of  the  family  have  no  extemid  body  without  scales.    The  typical  species  is  iho 

(to  the  nostrils,  the  nerve  of  smell  being  common  sea  raven  (ff,  AeadiantUy  Storer), 

i  on  cutaneous  tentacles.    Their  fiesh  called  also  the  Acadian  bullhead  and  deep 

9  as  food,  and  in  some  is  poisonous,  water  sculpin ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  ana 

)  yery  tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  a  weight  of  4  or  5  lbs.    The  colors  vary  ez- 

1  size  of  the  gill  openings,  and  have  a  ceedingly,  presenting   every   shade   of  daric 

ible  odor  which  is  retained  even  in  al-  brown,  blood  red,  pinkish  purple,  and  yellowiflli  * 

'  years ;  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  brown,  with  various  markings  and  bands ;  yel- 

seas,  and  of  moderate  size,  rarely  more  lowish  white  below.   The  form  is  scnlpin-likei; 

«t  in  length,  with  the  diameter  of  the  the  head  is  large,  about  i  of  the  whole  lengthy 

body  more  than  half  of  this. — ^In  the  with  enormous  gape  and  hideous  appearance; 

fdon  (Linn.)  there  is  no  mesial  division  the  whole  body  above  the  lateral  bne  is  gran-> 

ws,  and  the  teeth  are  apparently  only  2 ;  ulated,  and  thickly  studded  with  tubercles ;  the 

»  are  long,  thin,  sharp,  with  2  root-like  1st  8  rays  of  the  1st  dorsal  are  longest,  and  widi 

I,  and  capable  of  erection.    There  are  the  other  rays  of  this  fin  are  fringed  at  the  end. 

I,  of  which  8  are  described  by  Mitchill  It  is  not  unfrequently  taken  on  hooks  by  cod 

ring  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  fishermen  in  deep  water  around  the  ledges  of 

e  name  of  balloon  fishes ;  these  are  the  Massachusetts  bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  ^f  of 

l»-^triattt$^  about  6  inches  long,  green-  St.  Lawrenoe,  and  the  New  England  and  New 

ed  and  striped  with  dark;  ihtD.pUo-  York  ooaals.    like  tiie  land  raven,  it  it  onmir- 
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orooB  and  voracionB,  acting  the  part  of  a  nsefol  whioh  this  animal  can  be  referred ;  the : 

eoavenger  in  removing  decaying  matters.  serpents  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  ooeaniL  thi 

8£A  ROBIN.    See  Gcrnabd.  hyarophidcPy  do  not  attjun  a  length  of  man 

S£A  SERPENT,  a  marine  animal,  by  some  than  4  or  6  feet,  and  have  never  been  met  wii^ 

considered  fabulous,  and  by  others  a  verity,  in  northern  waters ;  'an  anaconda  carried  froa 

aaid  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  seas,  espe-  a  South  American  river  by  the  Golf  rtrcam  to 

dally  about  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  New  the  north  would  be  out  of  the  question:  s 

England.    It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  lengthened  cylindrical  form  is  no  more  in  fiTcr 

klea  of  a  sea  serpent  certainly  originated  in  of  a  serpent  than  of  a  fish  or  cetacean.    Prd 

northern  Europe,  und  was  clearly  mythological  Owen  thinks  that  navigators  Lave  been  d»> 

in  its  first  conception.    The  Midgard  serpent,  ceived  by  a  large  seal ;  but  the  size  of  the  rrve- 

ofispring  of  Loki,  which  girds  the  world  in  its  ture  and   the  portion  elevated   above  vatir 

folds  and  inhabits  the  deep  ocean   till  the  would  seem  to  render  such  a  mistake,  to  per- 

'^  twilight  of  the  gods,"  when  it  and  Thor  will  sons  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  seals  and  other 

kill  each  other,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  objects  at  sea,  impossible.     Many  fossil  tjf^t 

Edda ;  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  idea  of  animals  have  been  transmitted*  with  or 

from  mythology  to  natural  history  in  its  native  without  interruption,  from  remote  gvoloml 

seats  may  be  traced  in  Olaus  Mngnus  and  the  epochs  to  the  present  time ;  among  theie  kit 

later  sagas,  till  the  Latin  of  Pontoppidan  gave  be  mentioned  the  Port  Jackson  shark  ieatn- 

it  currency  in  Europe  witli  the  natural  additions  cu>n\  gar  pike  {lepido9tev9\  which  have  ctsM 

of  popular  fancy. — Though  hundreds  of  wit«  down  to  us  without  intermption,  and  tb<'  cU- 

nesses  of  imimpeachablo  veracity  and  of  intelli-  masra,  pereopiU  of  Lake  Superior,  and  scrft-shdl- 

gence  aver  that  they  have  seen  this  animal,  all  ed  tortoises  (trionyehidai)^  with  more  or  Un 

the  researches  of  naturalists  have  failed  to  dLi-  apparent  disappearance.    About  20  years  %» 

cover  any  certain  traces  of  its  existence  or  in-  it  was  suggested  that  the  cloeest  affinities  of 

dications  of  its  nature.    For  an  account  of  its  the  sea  serpent  are  with  the  marine  lizards  or 

visits  to  Norway  the  reader  may  consult  Pon-  enaliosaurians  of  the  secondary  age,  and  cffw- 

toppidan^s  *^  Natural  History  of  Norway,"  (fol.,  cially  with  the  plesiosaurus.     (See  PumoiAr- 

London,  1755),  and  vol.  \iii.  of  the  ''Natural-  nrs.)    On  the  above  principle  it  is  maintained 

ist's  Library^'  (Edinburgh,  1811);  and  for  its  that  the  enaliosaurians.  found  in  the  secondirv. 

occurrence  on  the  American  coast,  vols,  ii.,  xi.,  may  have  disappeared,  actually  or  apparanlj. 

zii.,  and  xxviii.  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  in  the  tertiary,  to  reappear  at  Uie  present  time. 

Science,^'  the ''  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  This«is  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Aga«sis.  •• 

Linnwan  Society  of  New  England^'  (Boston,  given  in  the  report  of  his  lectures  in  Philadsl- 

1817).  Sir  Charles  Lveirs  '^  Second  Visit  to  the  phia  in  1849.    As  to  the  argument  of  Ovtn, 

United    States'^  (London,  1850).  and  Cossets  drawn  from  the  absence  of  remains  in  the  tcr* 

^'RomanceofNaturalllistory-' (Loudon,  1801).  tiary  or  present  ages,  it  must  be  remembtrwi 

On  one  side  there  is  an  array  of  te:«timony  that  wo  rarely  find  the  remains  of  maoj  ani- 

which  would  be  fully  tru^ited  under  ordinary  mals  which  are  now  very  much  more  romiiMn 

oircumstances,  and  on  the  other  a  theoretic  or  than  the  sea  ser|>ent  is  believed  to  be,  a*  fcr 

supposed   impossibility.     Among   those  who  instance  the  seals  and  whales  (except  wbcre 

disbelieve   in  its    existence  is  Prof.  Richard  they  are  hunted  by  man),  the  beaver,  the  coc- 

Owen,  who  considers  the  negative  evidence  gar,  and  the  otter.    Mr.  Gosse  has  ct4Wl«d 

from    the  utter  absence  of  any  remains  as  from  various  sources  the  arguments  »bewiBc 

stronger  against  its  actual  existence  than  the  that  the  non-occurrenco  of  dead  aniniab  i*  «•• 

positive  statements  of  alleged  witnesses.    Vari-  little  weight  as  disproving  the  existence  t>t  tb« 

ous  have  been  the  objects  which  it  is  said  have  sea  serpent;  its  carcass  would  float  onlj  a  fbt^n 

been  mistaken  for  a  sea  serpent ;  such  are  largo  time,  and  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  Xorvtv 

pieces  of  sea  weed  floating  with  a  head-Hko  would  be  very  unlikely  to  retain  any  frapmrfit 

root  projecting  above  the  surface,  a  shoal  of  50  cast  up  by  the  waves;  many  whaltre  are  knova 

or  60  pori>oises  tumbling  one  beliind  the  other,  to  naturalists  only  from  2  or  8  siiecimen.«  in  i» 

a  pair  of  long-bodied  sharks,  a  largo  horse-  many  centuries.— There  i»  a  raamnialiau  trpe 

mackerel  or  tunny,  some  species  of  large  whale,  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  coming  near  to  the  ecu- 

or  a  large  seal  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  shoal  ceans  and  in  some  respectH  to  the  sealA.  wkii  s 

of  porpoises.    This  animal  is  said  to  a])pear  in  may  ])resent  some  claim  to  be  the  animal  aov 

cahn  weather,  with  the  general  form  of  a  ner-  known  as  the  sea  serpent,  and  this  is  tbe  irb- 

pent,  a  slender  body  from  60  to  100  feet  long,  glotlon.    There  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  why  t 

a  broad  snake-Uke  head  as  large  as  that  of  a  slender  and  lengthened  form  slioold  not  eiirt 

horse,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  among  living  cetaceans,  and  it  is  well  knovn 

and  of  a  general  dark  brown  color ;  some  de-  that  tlie  marine  saurians  of  the   secon>lsrT 

scribe  it  as  having  fins  and  others  not,  which  have  been  replaced  by  the  marine  manrr.Ei^ 

might  depend  on  the  ]><)rtion  of  the  body  above  of  the  tertiary  and  present  epochs.    if«e  Zx:  - 

water.     It  is  seen  swininiiiig  at  the  surface,  olodon  for  a  deiK'ription  of  this  animal.    U 

with  the  head  and  neck  elevated.  ]>rogressiug  need  only  be  said  here  that,  though  it  pn^Kabij 

swiftly,  apparently  by  a  vertical  undulating  mo-  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  a  snake,  it  wi*siil 

tion.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  fish  to  answer  well  meet  of  the  reqniremeiiuol' Ike  tM 
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m  dMcribcd.    The  oondoBioii  of  the  ftmenl  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk  (Mjj  T, 

mlifts  at  present  is  thst  the  ezistenoe  1861)  is  the  most  recent. 

»  serpent  is  posublir  a  verity  which  8£AL  (Aug.  Sax.  seol)^  an  airaa^  camhro- 

eome  under  seientifio  examination;  rons  mamiiMii,  the  type  of  the  ftaaulj phoemt^ 

it  may  prove  to  be  some  modified  type  oonstitating  the  old  genns  phoea  (linn.),  which 

lecondary  enaliosanriansy  or  possibly  has  been  varionsly  subdivided  by  modem  n$^ 

m  intermediate  between  them  and  the  nralists.    The  group  of  seals  is  at  once  dii* 

d  eetaceans.  As  the  ichthyosaorns  was  tingoishable  finxn  other  mammals  by  the  stm^ 

by  the  whale-like  cetaceans,  so  the  tore  and  arrangement  of  the  limbs;  the  toes  of 

ims  may  have  been  by  the  zenglodont  all  the  feet  are  included  almost  to  the  end  in 

B,  of  which  the  sea  serpent  may  prove  a  common  integument,  converting  them  into 

Dore  or  less  modified  form.  broad  fins,  the  bones  being  to  a  great  extent 

^NIPE.    See  PiFi  Fish.  within  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tips  armed 

SWALLOW.    See  Tnur.  with  strong  non-retractile  claws ;  the  hind  IM 

TKIOOBN.    See  Narwhal.  are  thrown  out  backward  finom  the  posterior 

JBOBIN.    See  EcfHnrua.  part  of  the  body,  nearly  horizontaUy,  the  veiy 

WOLF,    See  Wolv  Fish.  short  tail  being  between  them,  and  are  tte 

iUBY,  Samuxl,    D.D.,  an   American  principal  agents  in  swimming  and  diving;  the 

IB,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  fore  paws  when  swimming  are  applied  dose 

a  Oonnecticut,  bom  in  Groton,  Oonn.,  to  the  body,  and  are  used  only  m  tominc 

,  1739,  died  Feb.  26,  1796.    He  was  about.    Though  formed  on  the  general  modtt 

d  at  Tale  college  in  1748,  and  went  to  of  other  mammals,  there  are  very  interesting 

.  to  study  me£cine  in  1751 ;  but  he  modifications  to  fit  them  for  aquatic  Hfe;  the 

d  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  body  is  <7lindrica],  tapering  gradually  back* 

>p  Sherlock  of  London  in  1753.    On  waid;  the  head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  the 

rn  home  he  became  rector  of  Ohrist^s  neck  short;  the  skin  has  an  under  wocQy 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  in  1757  he  re-  down,  over   which   is   a  covering  of  kng^ 

>  Grace  church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  in  smooth,  and  sluning  hairs,  shedding  water  qr 

St.  Peter^s,  Westchester,  N.  T.    Dur-  an  oily  secretion,  and  oflfbmig  no  resistance  m 

;  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  he  resid-  swimming ;  between  the  skin  and  musclea  is  a 

e  city  of  New  York,  being  a  royalist  layer  of  ftt,  as  in  cetaceans,  giving  that  pfam^ 

been' chosen  by  Uie  clergy  of  Ck>nneo-  ness  to  the  body  expressed  in  the  common  say- 

*  their  bishop,  April  21,  1783,  he  was  ing  *^as  fiit  as  a  seal."  The  skull  is  thin,  whin 

ted  et  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14, 1784,  by  the  renders  the  head  light  in  the  water,  in  the 

primus,  Bishop  Eilgour,  and  on  his  smaller  species  without  the  crests  for  muscokr 

as  chosen  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  origins  umially  seen  in  camivora;    the  ikee 

adon,  where  he  resided  during  the  re-  short  and  broad ;  zygomatic  arches  perfect  and 

of  his  life.    He  took  part  in  revising  strong ;  anterior  naaal  opening  not  terminal, 

^er  book  and  framing  the  constitution  and  in  some  directed  almost  vertically  for  fiusQ- 

church  which  was  adopted  in  1789.  itating  respiration  when  the  animal  comes  to 

4umes  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  the  surfiice ;  the  tentorium  separating  the  cere- 

—Samuxl,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  brum  and  cerebellum  la  formed  wholly  firoin 

indaon  of  the  preceding,  bom  June  9,  the  occipital  bone ;  the  orbits  are  continnoiiB 

le  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  llo-  with  the  temporal  fosssa,  and  the  skull  is  very 

ril  12,  1826,  and  priest  July  7,  1828.  narrow  between  them,  the  cranial  cavity  seon* 

nissionary  for  a  time  at  Huntington  and  ing  like  a  box  shut  off  from  the  facial  portion 

Uy,  L.  L,  whence  he  removed  to  Hal-  of  the  head ;  the  lower  part  of  the  oodpUal 

re  (now  A^toriaX  where  St.  Greorge's  bone  is  broad  and  thin,  with  an  oval  opening 

ras  founded  by  him.    In  1830  he  be-  in  the  young  in  front  of  the  great  foramen 

eaeher  in  the  Flushing  institute ;  and  covered  with  membrane,  but  closed  by  bone 

he  removed  to  New  York  to  take  in  the  adults,  and   the  condyles  are   mneh 

f  The  Churchman"  newspaper.    Un-  larger  than  in  other  camivora;  the  infWuwbi- 

Seabury  8  editorial  care  this  journal  tal  foramina  are  very  large,  for  the  exit  of  tlie 

a  powerful  influence  in  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  5th  pair  of  nerves  which  anp- 

particularly  in  connection  with  the  plies  the  sensitive  whiskers;  the  nasal  beoea 

so  keenly  disputed  in  that  church  re-  are  very  short    The  incisor  teeth  are  anaU 

the  Oxford  tracts  and  kindred  matters,  and  pointed,  the  canines  not  generally  very 

he  retired  from  *'The  Churchman/^  projecting,  but  much  worn,  and  the  molan 

since  been  occupied  in  his  parochial  with  laterally  compressed  crowns,  sharp  cnt- 

;  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Annuncia-  ting  edges,  many-pointed,  and  nsnally  sing^ 

New  York.     He  has  published  *'  The  rooted ;  the  number  varies  in  the  diflferent 

ty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  genera.    The  cervical  vertebras  are  short,  the 

ntury"  (New  York,  1858),  ^^  American  dorsals  and  pairs  of  ribs  15,  and  the  lumbar  5 

Justified  "  (1861),  and  other  works,  be-  (in  the  common  seal),  the  candals  very  imper- 

nnber  of  occasional  sermons  and  ad-  fectly  developed,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

of  which  the  sermon  preached  at  the  sternum  pndonged  ftr  up  the  neck  and  mor- 
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aUe,  the  eoapiila  small  with  a  moderate  and  pnrpoee  of  baaking  in  tbe  ran,  alwuiTB  ktcpbf 

nearly  central  spine,  and  the  coracoid  and  clav-  a  good  lookout,  and  plunging  into  the  wm« 

idea  absent;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  short,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;    they  nerv 

wide,  and  flattened ;  the  femur  at  a  right  angle  go  far  from  their  favorite  elemoit.    They  nt 

with  the  spine  and  the  leg,  very  diort  and  com-  playfhl,  but  at  times  fight  fiercely,  as  in  the 

paratively  immovable,  giving  greater  freedom  breeding  season ;  their  bite  is  seTere,  and  tht 

of  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  limb ;  tibia  and  wounds  made  by  their  teeth  are  not  diitpoMd 

fibula  long  and  fiat,  the  former  with  a  double  to  heal  readily  either  on  their  own  or  theknnia 

curvature ;  metatarsal  bones  and  toes  long  and  body ;   some  of  the  larger  species  are  verr 

alender,  and  the  foot  wide  and  paddle-like,  powerful,  and  often  dangerous  when  woonded. 

The  mouth  has  thick  fieshy  lips,  with  many  The  voice  is  a  kind  of  snapping  bark,  wfaidi, 

long,  knotted,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  bristly  with  their  canine  expression  of  face,  has  irivct 

wickers  with  nerves  from  the  5th  pair ;  the  them  the  name  of  sea  dogs.    They  can  remsia 

tongue  rough  and  bifurcated  at  the  end ;  nos-  under  water  15  or  20  minutes,  and  eTen  lofupcr : 

trils  capable  of  being  completely  closed  under  the  interval  between  the  inspiratioos  wbea 

water ;    external  ears  in  most  merely  small  quiet  is  from  ^  to  1  minute,  and  the  nostrils  trs 

Talves  which  close  the  auditory  opening ;  the  habitually  closed  except  during  the  reqmtory 

eyes  (with  nictitating  membrane)  large,  full,  act ;  they  take  in  and  expire  a  large  quaatitT 

bright,  and  expressive  of  great  intelligence ;  of  air  at  a  time,  and  their  animal  heat  is  amoaf 

brainof  large  size,  and  with  many  convolutions;  the  highest  found  in  mammals.    They  fwia 

mamma)  2  or  4,  ventral,  near  the  timbilicus,  with  considerable  speed,  and  are  most  expert 

enclosed  in  folds  of  the  skin ;  the  intestinal  divers ;  their  movements  on  land  Kn  awkwiri 

canal  is  very  long  for  a  carnivorous  animal ;  and  laborious,  consisting  of  a  aeries  of  Aoti 

the  posterior  vena  cava,  close  to  the  liver,  has  ierking  leaps  forward  by  means  of  the  powcr- 

a  largo  sac  or  sinus  which  receives  5  hepatic  ful  muscles  of  the  back,  assisting  themselTct 

reins,  serving  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  blood  occasionally,  as  in  climbing  roclu  and  ice.  by 

from  the  heart  while  the  animal  is  under  water ;  the  anterior  limbs ;  they  can  advance  men 

the/oramen  ovale  in  the  heart  and  the  ductui  rapidly  on  the  ice,  by  a  vertical  motion  of  tbs 

arterioius  are  often  found  pervious ;  the  stom-  spme,  somewhat  in  the  numner  of  a  caterpilkr, 

ach  is  elongated,  and  has  a  villous  coat ;  the  rendered  possible  by  the  short  spinous  procet- 

right  lung  is  2-lobed,  and  the  left  undivided ;  ses,  largo  and  elastic  intervertebral  cartibfMv 

the  kidneys  are  divided  each  into  120  to  140  and  the  uncommonly  strong  q>inAl  raosric^ 

parts  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  in  the  human  The  sense  of  smell  is  very  acuta,  as  would  bt 

KBtus,  bears,  otters,  cetaceans,  the  elephant,  and  indicated  by  the  numerous  plates  of  the  tnrl*- 

ox;  the  testes  are  permanently  retained  with-  nated  bones;  the  sight  is  also  acute,  and  belt 

in  the  abdomen.    The  crystalline  lens  is  more  in  a  feeble  light,  fitting  them  for  the  compan- 

apherical  than  in  land  animals,  and  the  sole-  tive  darkness  of  the  arctic  winter  and  the  polsr 

rotic  very  thick  in  front  and  behind,  and  thin  seas ;  the  hearing  is  believed  to  be  exceUnt 

in  the  middle,  allowing  a  change  of  its  antero-  both  in  the  water  and  on  land.    They  seem  to 

posterior  diameter  by  compression  of  the  mus-  have  a  natural  confidence  in  man,  though  bt 

cles  to  suit  aquatic  and  aerial  vision ;  the  tape-  shamefully  abuses  it  for  his  profit  and  tbdr 

tum  is  remarkably  brilliant.    Their  habits  are  destruction ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  affectioii- 

much  the  same  in  all  the  species ;  they  live  in  ate,  and  docile ;  at  zoological  gardens  they  ire 

the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  near  the  coasts,  taught  to  sit  erect  on  the  lower  part  of  tbt 

and  often  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  preying  upon  body  and  tlie  hind  limbs,  to  bow,  kiss  the  Land, 

migratory  and  other  fish,  crustaceans,  and  ce-  pretend  to  be  asleep  and  to  snore,  torn  the 

phalopod  mollusks ;  according  to  Pallas  they  are  crank  of  an  organ  (though  without  much  re> 

found  in  the  Caspian  sea,  Lake  Baikal,  and  other  gard  to  time),  shoulder  a  gun,  shake  ha&da 

inland  waters  having  no  direct  communication  and  perform  other  similar  simple  trickA,  for  the 

with  the  ocean.    They  are  gregarious  and  mi-  reward  of  a  morsel  of  fish ;  they  are  verr  ia- 

gratory,  fond  of  particular  spots,  leaving  the  quisitive,  and  are  said  to  be  fond  of  music :  if 

coldest  arctic  regions  in  winter  for  milder  seas;  persecuted  they  soon  learn  to  fear  and  avoid 

the  herds  are  usually  of  the  same  species,  or  man,  and  generally  take  care  not  to  be  nr- 

when  different  each  species  keeps  by  itself^  prised  by  the  polar  bear ;  in  captivity  they  art 

rarely  fighting    with  the    others.    Host  are  much  disposed  to  be  drowsy  ana  almost  Itthar- 

polygamouR,  each  male  having  8  or  4  females,  gic.    Seals  have  been  known  from  the  eartiefl 

forming  small  families ;  gestation  lasts  9  or  10  antiquity,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  poecie 

months,  and  1  or  2  young  are  born  at  a  time,  fables  of  tritons,  sirens,  nereids,  mermaids^  and 

which  are  tenderly  cared  for ;  ])arturition  and  mermen,  and  other  attendants  of  the  Neptone 

lactation  o<'cupy  2  or  8  months,  in  autumn,  win-  of  classical  mythology.    There  are  few  animsls 

ter,  or  spring,  wliich  are  passinl  on  shore,  the  more  tenacious  of  life  than  seals,  and  tlie  mtM 

food  being  siioh  as  can  be  picked  up  on  land  or  nee<lless  and  horrible  cruelties  used  to  be  prae- 

near  tlie  co&^^t.s  even  from  the  vegi'tuble  king-  tised  in  their  capture ;  now  the  larger  species 

dom,  both  8*.>xes  at   this  time  growing  very  are  generally  killed  at  once  with   the  lanet 

lean.    They  are  fond  of  crawling  out  of  water  tlirust  into  the  heart,  and  the  smaller  ones  art 

upon  rocks,   beaches,  and  ioe  fioes,  for  the  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  noea  from  a  long- 


Ska  oa  tiie  opposit  «  w  uuok  into  hu  hj  F.  Onrier,  on  aoeoont  of  the  fine 
L  The  EsqmmaiuL  uuu»  th«m  in  light  andlaiigeazeoftfaecniiiomand  tlieahorteMn 
h  hneea,  or  spear  than  at  holea  in  tlie  of  the  ftee;  the  brain  is  nearly  aa  large  aa  tfiat 
B  they  come  up  to  hreathe;  to  them  of  the  most  inteOigent  monkeys.  Tms  qieciea 
■pplies  food,  oil  for  light  and  warmth,  — 4he  P.  ((7.)  tihiUma  (Linn.X  the  J^hi&qm^  mm- 
T  doChes,  boots,  ntenails,  tents,  and  Wkmn  and  asaii  auwiaof  the  French,  the  Smkmmi 
Mwa  for  thread  and  lines,  and  mmn-  of  the  Germans  aftaina  a  lengtii  of  4to  6  feet; 
w  nnder  garments  and  window  ooTer-  the  oolor  Taries  modi,  hot  is  generally  brows- 
is  to  them  as  important  as  sheep  anc  iah  above  md  ydlowish  white  bdow,  ▼arioiH|T 
n.  the  reindeer  to  the  Inlander,  or  tlM  mottled,  and  sometimes  pied  and  marbled.  & 
the  Padfic  Islander;  as  Dr.  Hamilton  is  common  in  the  European  seas,  espedalK 
rhe  sea  is  their  com  field,  and  the  seal  thoee  washing  the  nortbeni  com^riea;  it  k 
leir  most  copioos  harrest,**  and  to  reap  fittest  in  ipring,  whoi  it  is  banted  in  mmm 
lirected  all  thdr  edocation  and  ener-  ways  for  the  oO  and  skin;  a  nn^  large  anirad 
e  oil  is  of  soperior  quality,  and,  if  pre-  will  yidd  from  8  to  IS  gallons  of  oU  ezedleot 
m  the  fresh  animalfi,  is  tran^Mrent,  for  lampa;  the  leather  w  used  for  booC%  and 
I  odor,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  the  hide  for  capa,  tronk  oofers^  te. ;  the  maft- 
,  by  a  peeoliar  process  of  Esqoimanx  tet  whidi  lobrieates  the  hair  has  a  pjuietratinK 
makes  a  water-proof  leather. — Aa  ar-  and  offensiTe  odor.  Along  tiie  New  Bmnswiek 
commerce  seal  skins  are  of  two  kinds,  coast  this  spedes,  which  is  called  there  the  hai^ 
I  and  for  skins;  the  former  are  osed  for  b<Hr  seal,  ia  often  seen  in  smnmer;  the  for  la 
garments,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  the  yery  handMxne,  and  is  highly  prked  by  the 
la,  for  finer  porposes  like  that  of  the  Vinmac  Indians;  it  ia  also  common  all  alomp 

seal  skins,  boweyer,  have  a  mixtnre  the  New  Enriand  shorea,  hot  ia  not  porsned  aa 

hairs  and  finer  for.    Millions  of  skins  a  bosine8S.—^e  great  or  bearded  seal  (P.  [I?.] 

a  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  coontry,  btn^atOy  Fabr.)  grows  to  a  length  of  10  or  IS 

sands  of  tons  of  shipping  areemployed  foet,  and  is  foimd  prindpaDy  among  icebergs  Ib 

aptnre ;  beside  the  profit  of  the  fish-  the  open  sea,  and  occafliooally  on  the  northem 

of  national  importance  as  a  school  for  shores  of  Eorope;  the  head  is  long,  with  avery 

dy,  and  practical  seamen,  which  ren-  prominent  fivehead  like  that  of  a  sheep,  large 

ieni  both  the  naral  and  mercantile  ma-  muzzle,  tumid  fipa,  and  long,  white,  horqy, 

the  coasts  of  Labrador,  hundreds  of  flexible  whiskers;  the  eyes  large  and  the  iria 

8  of  skins  are  or  were  taken  annually,  brown;  fore  paws  more  free  tiian  in  the  eoai- 
idi  peril  and  privation.  Large  herds  mon  seal,  with  the  nuddle  finger  tiie  longest; 
i  various  species,  especiaUy  the  Green-  the  body  is  robust,  the  back  derated,  the  tail 

hooded  seals,  are  found  on  fidds  of  about  7  inchea,  and  the  sldn  thick;  the  mobn 

ce,  called  sed  meadows;  on  these  the  in  a  straight  series,  and  often  abaent  in  mery  old 

try  to  surprise  them  when  deeping,  animals;  the  cdor  is  a  unifo»rm  dark  brown, 

le  young  with  dubs  and  shooting  the  lighter  in  the  young.    They  seem  to  assodale 

adults.    The  seal  fishery  is  extensively  in  pairs,  and  not  with  other  flpeciea,  and  the 

a  fit>m  Newfoundland,  in  schooners  of  young  are  bom  late  in  autumn ;  they  yidd  lev 

tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  25  or  30  oil  in  proportion  to  thdrsize  than  thecoomiOQ 

9  number  of  skins  exported  frx>m  this  spedes,  but  the  lard  and  skin  are  modi  eeteeai" 
etween  1838  and  1848,  varied  from  ed  by  theChneenlanders;  the  flesh,  according  to 
to  nearly  700,000  annually ;  in  1847,  P^mant,  is  delicate  and  as  white  aa  veaL  The 
els  from  thb  neighborhood,  number-  Chneenland  or  harp  seal  (P.  [C]  Oroenlamii 
fO  tons  and  employing  nearly  10,000  ea,  MtklL)  is  about  6  feet  long;  the  males  are 
"e  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  the  north-  grayish  white,  with  the  foce  and  a  broad  Imwte 
I ;  many  seals  are  also  taken  in  eariy  mark  on  the  ba^  and  sides  bladi: ;  the  fomalea 
the  Magdden  islands  and  on  the  Lab-  are  brownish  with  Maokish  spots,  and  the  yooBg 
ist  among  the  floating  ice,  and  also  by  snow  white ;  the  molars  are  in  a  straight  Kne^ 
leross  narrow  channels.  It  b  but  little  with  a  small  intervd  between  them  and  the 
mrsued  in  New  Brunswick,  though  it  anterior  tuberde  obsolete;  the  posterior  margiD 
Nibtless  be  profitable.  Beside  man,  of  the  palate  almost  directly  transverse.  TM|y 
las  to  guard  against  bears  on  land  and  are  found  in  herds  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
B,  and  against  sharks  and  carnivorous  on  floating  ice,  rardy  venturing  on  shore  or 
)  in  the  water. — ^In  the  genus  phoeoy  shore  ice;  they  are  sometimes  floated  to  the 
ted  by  modem  naturalists,  the  dentd  coasts  <^  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  nncomroon 
s:  inddors  },  canines  |if,  and  molars  on  those  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This 

the  molars  have  3  or  4  triangular  is  the  most  important  of  all  to  the  Eaquimaoz, 

except  the  1st  with  doable  roots,  and  who  harpoon  it  from  thdr  kaiaks;  they  eat 

an  oblique  position  along  the  jaw ;  the  flesh  and  fot  and  use  the  oil  in  lamps;  the 

rior  margin  of  the  palate  is  acutely  fried  liv^r  is  esteemed  by  arctic  navigators; 

y  notched,  and  the  pdalal  foramen  is  the  ml  is  the  beet  and  most  alrandant  in  tUi 

lazillary  bone.    The  group  to  which  qiedes,  and  the  skina  form  an  important  artisle 
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in  the  tar  trade.  The  joong  are  bom  in  spring.  Cay.)  or  cystophara  (NllaB.X  ^^  incison  tn  \ 

The  grampus  and  other  northern  whales  are  and  conical,  the  canines  large,  and  the  mobn 

said  to  pursue  and  feed  ui)on  them.    The  hare  |z|  simple-rootcd,  compressed    and    8trik«4, 

Bealorseahareoi*thcKussians(P.  [(7.1^^rtna,  with  8  lobes  and  manj  small   indenutioM: 

Lepechin)  is  between  6  and  7  feet  long ;  the  the  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  soft  cruw 

head  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip  tumid  and  calf-  like  appendage  from  the  nose  to  the  bf^  of 

like,  tlio  front  of  it  covered  with  strong  whis-  the  head.    The  hooded  or  crested  real  \P. 

kers ;  fore  paws  feeble,  and  membrane  of  the  leonina,  Fabr. ;  S.  eri$tatu9j  F.  Cuv.)  anaii^  a 

hind  straight;  the  color  is  dull  yellowish  white,  length  of  7  or  8  feet ;  the  color  is  dark  Ih-tl 

without  spots ;  tlie  hair  is  erect,  and  soft  like  above  with  gray  spots,  the  young  iM^insr  licht- 

thut  of  the  hare.    It  frequents  the  White  sea,  colored;  they  have  on  the  head  a  UMnil-nikMi 

ascending  the  rivers  with  the  tide,  and  the  and  muscular  sac  covered  with  hair.  diriM 

coasts  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Eamtchat-  into  chambers  by  a  prolongation  of  tlie  naul 

ka. — In  the  genus  ?utUeh<Brus  (Nilss.)  the  muzzle  septum ;  when  the  nostrils  are  closed  thi*  cm 

is  very  deep  and  obliquely  truncated,  the  head  be  inflated  with  air ;  the  skins  are  amone  tki 

flat,  the  upper  molars  simple,  the  lower  with  2  most  common  in  the  market.     They  are  feoj 

obsolete  tubercles.    Here  belongs  the  gray  seal  of  the  ice  islands  of  high  northern'  latitiidfei 

(P.  gryphiiSy  Fabr.;  H.  griseu*^  Nilss.),  which  coming  down  to  the  coast  of  Labrador:  thfj 

has  the  3  or  4  anterior  molars  with  simple  are  polygamous,  fierce  when  wounded,  uid  £|^ 

roots,  and  the  palatal  foramina  on  the  palate  furiously  with  each  other.    The  appendage  ok 

bones ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  9  feet,  and  the  head  may  be,  as  the  fishermen  su|>i>0!«.  • 

the  genend  colors  arc  gray  and  brown  various-  reservoir  of  air  for  use  during  submersion,  or  in 

ly  distributed,  the  young  being  lighter;  it  is  accessory  to  the  organ  of  smell,  aait»  va^sccltf 

id>undant  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  in  the  nature  would  seem  to  indicate. — In  maerorkiam 

Baltic,  often  coming  to  the  Irish  shores ;  it  pos-  (F.  Guv.)  the  incisors  are  far  apart,  hooktd  like 

aesses  but  little  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  small  canines,  the  centnd  ones  the  ^mA3cll: 

tamed;   the  old  males  lu-e  very  quarrelsome,  the  canines  are  strong  tusks;  the  molanLsTe 

A  species  of  seal  (P.  Cinspka,,  Pall.),  about  the  simple  roots,  the  crowns  appearing  like  nif  |4ts 

size  of  the  common  seal,  occurs  in  the  Caspian  on  a  rounded  base ;  the  number  of  teeth  i£  ibe 

eea  and  in  Lakes  Aral  and  Buikal ;  it  affords  an  same  as  in  the  preceding  genm ;  the  forvhcad 

excellent  oil,  to  obtain  which  many  thousands  is  very  prominent,  the  bones  as  in  the  ekphui 

are  annually  killed. — ^In  the  narrow-muzzled  for  supporting  a  trunk;  the  nasal  bontf  aiv 

seals  belongs  the  genus  stenorhynehus  (F.  Cuv.),  very  short,  and  the  maxillaries  long  with  a  very 

with  the  incisors  },  pointed,  and  the  molars  {i|,  large  nasal  opening  between  Uiem.  The  bccdt- 

divided  into  3  to  5  long  points,  conical,  some-  nosed  seal  or  sea  elephant  (Jf.pro&asriJf^j.  F. 

what  hooked,  and  usually  2-rooted;  the  snout  Cuv.)  is  the  largest  of  the  seal  family,  aitaltisf 

b  long  and  narrow,  and  the  claws,  especially  a  length  of  25  feet  or  more,  with  a  cin  iicto* 

on  the  hind  feet,  very  small,  hence  called  lepto-  ence  of  about  16,  the  size  as  well  as  the  prot^:>«- 

nyx  by  Wagner  and  Gray.    The  leopard  seal  or  cis  justifying  the  popular  name.    The  mal«<>  ire 

8ca  leopard  (S,  Wfthhllii^  Les^t. ;  Z.  leopardi'  generally  of  a  dark  grayish  blue  or  brown  ciik>r: 

Y11//I,  Wagn.)  is  9  or  10  feet  long,  spotted  above  they  can  elongate  the  muzzle  to  a  foot  in  lengtk, 

aomewhat  as  a  leopard,  whitish  on  a  grayish  strangely  changing  the  expression  of  the  tiM 

brown  ground,  and  yellowish  l>elow ;  the  head  and  modifying  the  voice ;  tne  females  are  dark 

is  long  and  small,  the  neck  long  and  tapering,  olive  brown  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  do 

and  the  hair  soli  and  thin;  it  fre<iuents  the  not  have  the  nasal ani>endage ;  they  arc  {K-lvf- 

frozen  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  about  amous,  and  the  males  in  tbe  brtx-dinj  !<va»cc 

the  S.  Slietlaml  and  Orkney  islands. — In  the  very  pugnacious;  they  have  4  fiiipcn*  and  a  *L**t 

gcn\i9j}elii(ftus  (F.  Cuv.)  the  snout  is  broad  and  thumb  on  the  fore  limbs  with  perfect  naib^.  tnd 

long;  the  nunil>er  of  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the  the  hind  toes  nailless.  Tlie  hair  ia  rather  ovtrM. 

last  genus,  b\it  the  incisors  are  indented  and  but  the  thick  skin  is  in  much  re<|Ue^t  fi^r  lu- 

shut  into  ea<'h  other,  and  the  molars  are  thick,  nesses;  they  are  an  ol\)ect  of  great  ctm'.merrial 

conipres!^<l  towanl  the  crown,  with  rudimen-  interest  for  their  oil ;  a  single  animal  will  r'M 

tary  ]x>ints  and  eentrnl  conical  cusp.     Tlie  14  to  15  lbs.  of  blubber,  from  which  the  i-d  ii 

white- bellied  or  monk  seal  (P.  fnomichits^  F.  obtaine<l  as  in  the  whale ;  the  oil  is  clear  with- 

Cuv.)  trrows  to  a  length  of  b  or  10  feet;  it  is  out  bad  odor  or  taste,  and  burns  t4<»w!y  lad 

shining  dark  bmwn  a)K>ve,  8|>otted  with  gray  without  smoke;  in  England  it  ia  us»e<l  for  f^^tt- 

on  the  neck  and  hea<1,  and  the  lower  parts  ening  wool  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth: 

white  fXteiKliiig  on  to  the  skKw  ;  eyes  large  and  the  salted  tongues  are  esteemed  as  fiHtd.    Tlitj 

ox-likc:  it  is  ^'cntle,  easily  tamed,  intelligent,  are  fomid  in  large  herds  on  the  s):ore«  of  the 

and  atlV-ctionate;  it  is  foun<l  in  the  Adriatic  islands  of  the  antarctic  seas,  going   north  in 

sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  was  the  winter  to  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  rcnuininc 

one  best  known  tt»  the  ancients;  its  skin  was  be-  between  lat.  35''  and  55'  8. ;  they  prefer  saDdy 

lieved  by  the  old  Homans  ti>  Ik*  a  preservative  and  desert  beaches,   in  the  neignb<.irhik>d  <k 

against  li^'htninir.  and  tents  were  a4cordingly  fresh  water,  in  which  they   like  to  wall«iv. 

ma<le  of  it  under  which  they  took  refuge  in  They  are  mild  and  docile,    never  attAikUu: 

thunder  storms. — In  the  {^vuma  tUmmatop*  (k\  man  unless  brutally  treated  by  him;  Mich  hat 
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IIm  iiidisernniiuite  filfliighter  of  oM  and  isitself  •fhiidoftlieBeftlioa;  theflUnisiiiiieh 

I  that  thej  are  now  very  scarce  in  their  prized  hj  the  Chinese.    The  southern  sea  bear 

r  aoceflsible  haonta,  and  most  be  sooght  or  the  for  seal  of  commerce  (O.  FonUri,  Leaa.) 

the  antarcdoice.    This  species  is  half  as  is  smaller  than  the  last,  bnthu^r  than  Uieeoni- 

aa  the  Greenland  whale,  and  verj  mnch  mon  seal,  the  males  being  abont  7  feet  long; 

*  than  the  laigest  elephant — ^The  last  ge-  and  the  females  considerably  smaller;  the  hMr 

hich  will  be  mentioned  is  otaria  (P^ron),  is  of  different  colors,  black,  brownish,  gngr, 

I  inclades  the  pUUyrhyncktu  and  areta-  and  Tarioosly  q>otted  with  grayish  and  yellow- 

\m»  of  F.  Carier,  d^e  sea  lions  and  sea  ish,  and  the  under  fhr  is  short  and  fine.     It 

respectiTely.  The  incisors  are  f ,  the  4  np-  was  formerly  yery  abundant  abont  the  islands 

iiddle  ones  with  broad  crown  divided  by  of  the  soothem  ooean,  especially  the  Falkland, 

isrerse  groove,  the  outer  2  conical ;  mo-  hot  has  been  so  hunted  that  it  is  now  almost 

\z%.  sometimes  with  one  less  above ;  tlM  extirpated.     It  yields  the  soft  yeUowiah  for 

'•et  are  plao^  foiiher  back  than  in  the  once  in  great  deinand  for  caps  and  coat  linings; 

aealss  and  are  therefore  better  swimming  the  long  hair  is  removed  by  heating  the*  ddn 

a,  giving  an  appearance  of  a  longer  neck ;  and  then  carding  it  with  a  large  wooden  knifo, 

ind  feet  have  the  membrane  prolonged  leaving  the  fine  under  for  uncovered ;  a  skinia 

id  the  nails  into  long  straps  or  ribbons;  worth  $2  or  $3  in  China,  and  considerably  more 

>re  feet  are  naillesa,  and  the  lower  sur&oe  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — ^A  fow 

the  limbs  is  without  hair ;  there  are  also  fossil  remains  bdonging  to  species  of  seab, 

external  ears,  from  which  these  seals  are  nearly  allied  to  the  common  and  monk  aeala^ 

[  otaries.    The  name  of  sea  lion  has  been  have  been  found  in  the  upper  tertiary  formar 

to  a  number  of  large  seals  of  both  hemi-  tions  of  Europe  and  North  America, 

w.  ^ther  from  their  savage  appearance,  SEAL  (Lat  tigiUuw^y  a  piece  of  metal,  stoo^ 

ig  voice,  powerful  canines,  or  maned  nedL.  or  other  hard  substance  on  which  is  engravea 

Borthem  or  Steller's  sea  lion  {O.  [platy-  some  image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend 

Aim]  SUllerij  Less.)  is  about  15  feet  long,  or  inscription.    It  is  used  for  making  impfes- 

a  weight  of  about  1,(M)0  lbs. ;  the  males  eions  on  wax  or  the  like  material  affixed  to 

idfT  curled  hair  on  the  neck,  a  thick  hide,  legal  instruments  so  as  to  fomish  evidence  of 

)  hair  of  a  tawny  reddish  color,  and  a  their  authenticity.    The  word  seal  aometimea 

of  erect  hair ;  the  head  is  large,  and  the  means  only  the  implement  employed,  but  both 

long  imd  truncated,  the  eyebrows  bushy,  in  legal  and  in  common  language  it  is  applied 

be  ears  distinct.  They  are  found  on  the  £.  also  to  the  thing  impressed.    The  use  of  seala 

I  of  Kamtchatka,  about  the  Eoorile  islands,  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.    The 

he  y.  W.  coast  of  America,  on  rugged  Bible  contains  fi^uent  allusions  to  them,  and 

» and  desert  rocks  in  the  ocean ;  savage  as  they  abound  among  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 

ir  aspect,  they  fiee  at  the  i4)proach  of  man,  ronains.    Eitto  saya  thj^  seals  were  andently 

0  not  resist  unless  reduced  to  extremity ;  used  in  the  East,  not  for  impressing  devices  upon 
\re  polygamous ;  their  food  consists  offish,  wax  or  similar  substance,  but  for  stamping  the 
aaller  seals,  sea  otters,  and  marine  birds  name  of  the  owner.  From  the  East  the  use  <^ 
oimals.  The  southern  sea  lion  (O,  jubata^  seals  ptosed  to  Greece  and  thence  to  R<«)e ;  and 
.>  is  of  abont  the  same  size  and  general  it  has  been  common  in  all  the  European  statea 
ranee  as  the  last,  with  similar  habits,  is  fix>m  the  earliest  historical  periods.    The  rtudy 

and  clumsy  in  its  gait,  and  fears  man ;  it  of  diplomatics  has  brought  to  light  a  variety 

nd  in  the  south  seas,  sometimes  coming  of  interesting  fiicts  concerning  the  form,  nm- 

i  Patagonian  coasts ;  it  is  rarely  hunted  terial,  and  inscriptions  of  seals  attached  to  pub- 

t  by  savages,  though  the  oil  is  excellent,  lie  documents,  the  authenticity  or  proximate 

ame  of  sea  bear  has  been  applied  to  many  date  of  which  may  often  be  determined  by 

ex  seaU  of  both  hemispheres,  with  a  less  the  seaL    Among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Bo- 

aos  aspect  but  fiercer  disposition  than  the  mans  the  seal  was  usually  set  in  a  ring,  wheoee 

ons :  they  form  the  genus  arctoeephalus  annuitu  came  to  be  a  Latin  name  for  a  seaL 

IV.).   The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea  bear  The  word  bulla  has  always  been  used  in  Europe 

Her  ( O.  [A.]  ttnina^  Cnv.)  is  about  the  size  to  designate  {specifically  an  impression  in  metal, 

irge  bear,  between  7  and  8  feet  in  length ;  and  thus  came  to  be  the  distinctive  appellation 

ifehead  is  much  arched,  the  lips  tumid,  of  a  class  of  instruments  sealed  in  that  way. 

le  ears  nearly  2  inches  high ;  close  to  the  Such,  for  example,  are  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 

ia  a  soft  wool  of  a  reddish  color,  over  the  Roman  pontiffs  (see  Bull,  Papal),  and 

1  b  a  dark  coarse  hair ;  the  females  and  some  constitutions  of  the  German  empat>re. — 
;  are  ashy.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  The  shapes  of  seals  are  various.  The  circular 
i  y.  Pacific,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Amer-  form  is  common  to  all  periods.  The  ogive,  the 
!id  Kamtchatka ;  it  is  very  fat  in  spring  spade  form  of  the  escutcheon  in  heraldry,  ap- 
i  the  young  are  bom ;  it  is  polygamous,  peared  with  the  pointed  style  in  architectuie, 
lies  tender  to  the  young  but  tyrannical  to  and  was  in  the  course  of  time  exclusively  ap* 
males :  if  wounded,  it  will  attack  a  boat,  propriated  by  abbeys,  chapters,  bishops,  and 
I  very  tenacious  of  life :  this  species  is  the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  personH,    The 

of  the  omaller  seala  and  sea  otters,  and  oval  form  was  particularly  frequent  in  Fraaoe 
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dnring  the  Te\gnn  of  the   MeroTingian    and  thongs  or  stripfi  of  paonohrrwnt  rmi  through  flu    ] 

Oarlovingian  kings.    The  size  varied  at  differ-  seyeral   sheets.     Lead,  silver,  or  gold  Mb    | 

ent  periods,  and  in  general  the  smaller  and  were  aknost  of  necessity  appended  hj  a  ttti 

thicker  the  seal,  the  older  it  is.    Those  of  the  or  strip.    In  the  12th  century  it  seems  thtfh 

Herovingian  kings  are  hardly  more  than  an  France  at  least  pendent  sesJs  hid  dbpbciii 

inch  in  diameter,  while  that  of  Francis  I.  of  the  other  sort.    They  are  still  used  genenl? 

France  had  a  breadth  of  4  inches.    The  Egyp-  for  letters  patent,  treaties,  and  other  importi^ 

tian  priests  used  in  sealing  a  sort  of  clay;  and  public  docnments.    During  the  12th  ceitor 

00  it  would  seem  did  other  ancient  nations  of  too,  though  the  practice  was  not  well  Hui- 

the  East.    The  Roman  ereta  and  maltha  were  lished  until  the  18th,  arose  the  contriTance  c# 

probably  not  chalk  or  clay  alone ;   possibly  counter-seals,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  a  dife- 

wax  was  mixed  with  these  substances.    The  ent  impression  upon  the  reverse  of  the  profw 

Byzantine  emperors  sealed  in  the  form  of  bullm  seaL     They  are  said  to  have  been  Hm  t^    : 

with  lead,  and  sometimes  with  silver  and  gold,  plied  to  the  pendent  seals.      They  were  ■    '■ 

Silver  ImllcB  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  gold,  these  cases  made  of  the  same  size  with  xht 

The  wax  most  anciently  employed  was  white,  chief  seals,  and  the  mottoes  interrupted  ct    | 

When,  about  the  9th  or  10th  century,  wax  was  these  were  continued  on   the  counter-wak    I- 

made  of  various  colors,  only  emperors  and  kings  — With  regard  to  the  mode  of  using  seak  vi    j 

might  seal  in  red.    In  the  12th  century  it  was  find  that,  although  in  some  periods  they  htfi 

customary  in  France  to  seal  with  green  wax  taken  the  place  of  signatures,  yet  very  oftca 

letters  addressed  to  persons  of  high  eminence,  seal  and  signature  have  been  employed  tc^hcr. 

This  color  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  In  Rome,  the  praetorian  law  haci  recognized  the 

the  14th  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  re-  validity  of  testaments  that  were  only  sesM 

ligious  houses  and  cities.    Blue  seals  are  very  by  the  witnesses ;  yet  an  imperial  constitntiot 

rare,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany  is  said  to  be  afterward  required  the  adscription  of  their 

the  only  European  monarch  who  used  this  names  also.  In  the  constitutions  of  the  Iferovii- 

color.    The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Oon-  gian  and  Oarlovin^n  kings,  the  seal  on^oarilj 

atantinople,  and  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  supports  the  monogram  or  signature  of  ikit 

of  Malta  and  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany,  sovereign,  but  sometimes  it  stands  alone.  Froa 

sealed  in  black.    Private  persons  usually  used  the  8th  to  the  10th  century  the  use  of  seab  ii 

yellow  wax,  and  this  color  is  frequent  in  pub-  France  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  tha 

lie  documents  of  about  the  12th  century. — ^The  kings.     Most  instruments  of  this  period  an 

devices  upon  seals  throw  not  a  little  light  upon  attested,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  st  least  an 

the  manners  and  usages  of  different  ages,  and  concerned,  only  by  the  mention  of  their  namcSi 

some  of  them  have  positive  historical  value.  They  neither  sign  nor  seal,  nor  even  make  with 

The  seals  of  tho  Romans  were  engraved  with  their  own  hands  the  crosses  prefixed  to  their 

the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  or  friends,  with  names.    About  the  12th  or  13th  century  the 

mythological  subjects,  or  with  symbolical  alln-  use  of  seals  among  all  classes  became  geceral, 

sions  to  the  real  or  mythical  history  of  their  and  continued  so  until  the  revival  of  learniag 

families.     Perhaps  the  earliest  authentic  in-  made  autographs  possible  and  seals  of  less  bml 

stance  of  a  seal  bearing  armorial  devices  is  that  In  England  charters  and  grants  of  the  Arudo- 

of  Arnulphus,  count  of  Flanders  (941).    Such  Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  reigns  were  actbenti- 

seals  were  not  common  until  the  ISth  century,  cated  by  the  signature  of  the  grantor  preceded 

The  early  seals  of  religious  communities  and  of  by  the  figure  of  a  cross.    The  execntioo  wm 

cities  were  inscribed  with  tho  imago  of  their  attested  by  the  subscription  of  the  names  cf 

patron  saint  or  of  some  sacred  relic,  or  with  the  the  witnesses,  each  name  being  precc-dod  hj  a 

figures  of  ecck^iostical  dignitaries  or  magis-  cross.    Seals  were  certainly  not  often  used  ia 

trates.    Tho  name  of  the  owner  in  seals  attach-  England  until  late  in  the  1 1th  c-entury,  and  tfcea 

ed  to  public  documents  usually  forms  part  of  by  no  means  commonly.     William'  the  Coo- 

the  inwription.    The  ancient  intaglios  were  gueror  was  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  king  who 

frequently  used  for  seals  in  the  times  of  the  nrst  introduced  seals  into  England.     There  are 

early  French  kings.    They  were  uiied  chiefly  extant  unquestioned  seals  of  Edward  the  Con- 

for  counti'r-senl<t,  and  bytlie  addition  of  a  pious  fessor,  and  he  certainly  first  adopted  a  gnrst 

text  or  leirend  it  was  attempted  to  give  a  sacred  seal  for  England ;  and  on  solemn  occasions  erea 

character  to  their  profane  subjects.    On  the  the  predecessors  of  Edward  had  nsed  at  lessl 

oonnter-seal  of  the  church  of  Noyon  the  salu-  private  seals.    The  general  use  of  seals  in  Ett{^ 

tation.  Are  Afftria,  f/ratia  plena,  is  engraved  land  for  authenticating  charters  and  other  in- 

about  a  figure  of  Minorvo,  wlio  wears  a  helmet  stniments  was  not  fairly  established  till  near 

graced  with  tho  head  of  Socrates. — Tlie  most  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.     In  SctitUnd. 

ancient  nnwlo  of  sealing  was  probably  that  of  a  statuto  of  the  time  of  Robert  III.  (1390-144^) 

appIyinL'  X\w  wax  directly  to  the  parchment,  declared  that  every  baron  or  tenant  la  raj^U 

wiien  the  instrument  was  written  upon  two  or  of  the  king  must  have  a  peculiar  seal  f<v  hb 

more  leaves,  tlie  wax  was  made  to  reach  them  sovereign's  service;  and  a  statute  apparentljia 

all  by  impressing  it  upon  an  incision  made  in  aid  of  this  one,  passed  in  the  next  reign  iJaflMS 

the  parchment  in  t!ie  form  of  a  cross.     The  I.),  enacts  that  every  freeholder  shall  appear 

seal  was  sometimes  also  made  upon  the  ends  of  at  tho  lord*s  court  with  his  seals,  or  if  he  caoaeC 
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r  in  iMnoOy  1m  ahall  send  them  by  hit  SEALING  WAX,  a  oompontioa  of  sbeU  1«» 

1^;  and  it  aeemt  to  have  been  customary  and  other  sabstanoee  naed  to  receive  the  im* 

■itieoien  at  this  time  to  deposit  copies  of  presdon  of  seals.    Beokmann  notices  the  nse 

teals  in  the  office  of  the  court  of  their  of  sealing  wax  upon  a  letter  received  in  Ger- 

7,  the  seal  then  and  until  1640  sufficing  many  from  London  in  1554,  and  upon  others  a 

mt  signature  to  authenticate  an  instru-  few  years  later.    The  Portuguese  had  it  in  com* 

.    Li  the  year  just  mentioned  a  statute  mon  use  at  this  period,  and  are  supposed  to  have 

BOS  V.  dediured  that,  inasmuch  as  seals  introduced  it  from  India.  In  Venice  and  Spain 

t  be  lost  or  counterfeited,  all  documents  it  was  also  well  known  at  this  time,  and  in  oiher 

heoceforth  be  not  only  sealed  but  sub-  parts  of  Europe  it  was  introduced  under  the 

id. — ^From  the  universal  use  of  seals  in  name  of  Spanish  waau    As  it  contains  no  waL 

md  it  came  to  be  "Rngliah  law  that  no  this  name  must  have  been  transferred  to  it 

«r,  grant,  or  other  instrument  of  convey*  frt>m  the  material  previously  in  use  for  the 

was  factum^  that  is,  done,  or  in  other  same  purpose.  Numerous  receipts  are  given 
le  a  deed,  until  it  was  sealed ;  and  such  for  its  preparation,  some  of  which,  as  for  red 
lie  Tirtne  of  a  seal,  that  down  to  the  time  and  blaok  sealing  wax,  are  cited  in  Lao,  voL  x, 
larles  II.  it  alone  sufficed  to  make  a  writ-  p.  280.  Sealing  wax  is  made  of  much  better 
iM  and  binding.  The  statute  29  Charles  ouality  from  lac  of  the  first  frision  than  from 
le  so  called  statute  of  frauds,  enacted  that  tnat  purchased  in  the  shops.  That  prepared  in 
in  writings  should  for  the  future  be  sign-  India  should  therefore  be  the  best  For  bright- 
Hit  it  is  probably  the  better  opinion  that,  colored  sealing  wax  the  palest  shell  lac  is  to  be 
■inee  the  statute,  a  deed  duly  sealed  is  selected.  When  the  shell  lac  is  melted,  the 
without  the  subscription  of  a  name. — The  proper  proportion  of  Venice  turpentine  added, 
ommon  law  definition  of  a  seal  is  that  and  the  coloring  matter  has  been  briskly  stirred 

by  Lord  Ooke:  SigiUum  €$t  eera  tm-  in,  the  mass  may  be  rolled  upon  a  warm  marble 

»— *' A  seal  is  an  impression  in  wax;*'  slab  witli  a  smooth  wooden  block  to  form  the 

;  has  long  been  held  that  a  wafer  or  other  round  stidks.    Oval  sticks  are  cast  in  moulds, 

ious  aubtftance,  on  which  an  impression  is  The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  balsam  of  Pent 

aj  be  made,  is  a  good  seal.    In  many,  is  customary  to  communicate   an  agreeable 

ipa  indeed   most  of  the  United  States,  odor  to  the  wax  when  it  is  used.    Bcade  the 

V  wax,  wafer,  nor  any  other  substance  is  mixtures  already  referred  to,  the  foUowing  are 

red.    In  most  of  the  southern  and  western  recommended :  1.  For  red :  6  parts  shell  kus,  4 

\,  a  scrc^  or  ring  made  with  the  pen  in  Venice  turpentine,  ^  rodn,  1(  cinnabar ;  or  4 

aon  of^  or  as  marking  the  place  of,  the  parts  bleached  lac,  1  Venice  turpentine,  8  Qii- 

s  aafficient.    In  New  Jersey  this  applies  nese  vermilion.    8.  For  yellow :  4  parts  lac,  % 

^  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money.  Venice  turpentine,  1^  rosin,  ^  king's  ydlow. 

rginia,  Georgia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  8.  For  green :  the  same,' except  king's  yellow  i 

iroll  must  be  expressly  recognized  as  the  and  mineral  blue  i,    4.  For  gold :  8  oz.  lac,  i 

1  the  body  of  the  instrument.    One  piece  oz.  Venice  turpentine,  |  oz.  bronze,  ^  oz.  mag- 

iz  suffices  for  several  signers  if  stamped  nesia  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  14  sheets  of 

their  separate  impressions ;    or  several  gold  leaf.    Sticks  of  inferior  wax  of  cheap  ma> 

e  may  aaopt  one  seal ;  and  an  adoption  terials  are  sometimes  made  to  appear  like  the 

ia  sort  is  inferred  when  the  deed  recites  best  by  rolling  them  when  soft  in  the  best 

laling  *^  with  our  seals,"  and  those  who  did  powdei^  wax  and  then  melting  this  in.    The 

1  £act  seal  do  yet  sign  and  deliver  the  deed,  finest  red  wax  melts  at  140^,  and  the  best  im- 

)  ngnificance  of  the  seal  in  law  at  present  pressions  are  obtained  by  softening  it  by  the 

tt  it  imports  a  deliberate  and  considered  flame  of  a  candle,  but  not  igniting  it.    Seal  en- 

I  the  part  of  him  who  affixes  it.   That  the  gravers  obtain  ^eir  fine  proof  impressions  in 

lould  hold  that  a  grantor's  writing  hia  the  following  manner :  The  seal  is  prepared  by 

by  the  side  of  a  bit  of  colored  paper,  warming  it  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  hand 

to  the  deed  by  the   draughtsnian,  or  can  bear,  brushing  over  the  face  of  it  a  thin 

ihing  a  scroll  after  his  name,  imports,  layer  of  clean  tallow,  and  with  a  camel's  hair 

■e  of  the  seal  or  flourish,  and  not  at  all  brush  coating  this  with  vermilion.    Some  wax 

ie  of  the  signature,  the  deliberation  or  is  detached  from  the  stick,  softened  near  a  can- 

leration  of  the  grantor,  may  seem  absurd,  die,  and  being  placed  upon  a  piece  of  stout  paper 

rith  or  without  reason  the  rule  has  estab-  is  gently  wanned  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  be 

i  itself  firmly  in  the  law,  that  an  instru-  stirred  and  worked  up  into  a  conic^  heapw 

thus  executed  with  a  seal  implies  a  con-  The  seal,  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  wax, 

tion,  or  in  other  words  that  full  assent  is  then  quickly  stamped  upon  it  with  a  firm 

I  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  con-  straight  blow  and  moderate  pressxure. 

and  which  can  be  inferred  only  from  a  SEALSFIELD,  Chables,  a  German  author. 

»r  fitnn  something  of  value  passing  be-  He  received  a  university  education,  emigrated 

the  parties  as  the  cause  of  the  contract,  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a 

Uj  engraving.     See  Gaic,  vol.  viii.  citizen,  and  revisited  his  native  land  in  1820, 

where  he  published  a  book  in  German  on  hia 

kLUSHEBT.    See  Seal.  adopted  oountry.   Thence  he  went  to  £nglaad» 
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returned  to  America  in  1827,  and  published  in  rarea  are  preenmed  to  be  fraudulent  unk«  m^ 

Philadelphia  his  first  romance,  "  Tokeah,  or  the  isfaotoril  j  explained.    Accidental  omiwloi»  ia 

White  Rose''  (1828).    During  1829-'80  he  waa  the  articles  may  be  supplied  by  uarul ;  and  a 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Courrier  seaman  may  also  by  parol  show  that  the  voy- 

des  i^U  Uhis,  went  to  Paris  in  1880  as  cor-  age  or  time  represented  to  him  waa  not  tijt 

respondent  of  the  New  York  ^^  Courier  and  £n«  which  appears  in  the  papora,  or  that  the  am- 

quirer,"  and  in  1882  went  to   Switzerland,  oles  have  been  altered  since  they  were  Mtb> 

There  ho  published  a  translation  and  revision  scribed.    In  the  United  States  the  frbii'{>iaf 

of  **  Tokeah,"  entitled  Der  Legitime  and  der  articles  for  a  fishing  voyage  are  required  tw  U 

Repuhlikaner  (3  vols.,  Zurich,  1838),  tlie  favor^  indorsed  or  countersigned  by  the  owners;  la 

able  reception  of  which  prompted  him  to  write  in  an  action  for  wages  the  seaman  is  nut  n- 

a  series  of  works  on  American  life.    These  ap-  stricted  to  those  who  8ign,  but  may  sho*  «i*- 

peared  in  succession  under  the  title  of  Tran§»  unde  who  were  the  actual  owners. — The  ovncr 

atlantuche  ReUe$hizzen  (2  vols.,  1883) ;   Der  la  bound  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship,  and  ov 

Virey  and  die  ArUtohraten  (2  vols.,  1884) ;  statutes  furnish  the  means  of  lawfully  uc«r* 

Lebenshilder  au$  heiden  Hemuphdren  (G  vols.,  taining  her  condition  on  the  complaint  of  um 

1836-'7);  Sturm-,  Land-  and  Seehilder  (1888-  of  the  mates  and  a  migority  of  the  crew,  byt 

'0);  KajdLtenhuch,  Oder  natumaU  Okarakterii^  regular  survey  at  home  or  abroad.    IfMs^iiMii 

tiken  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  and  SMen  tind  Norden  (8  after  shipping,  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  vovtp 

vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-\3).     They  were  intro-  and  are  arrested  for  the  mutiny,  the  condiiMb 

duced  to  English  readers  by  translations  in  of  the  vessel,  if  that  be  the  excuse,  is  iiuiuind 

**  Blackwood^s  Magazine,^'  when  great  curiosity  into  by  the  court ;  and  if  she  be  found  ua<cft- 

was  excited  as  to  their  source.    Since  then  most  worthy,  their  punishment  is  reduced  and  miii- 

of  these  works  have  been  translated  and  repub-  gated  accordingly.    So,  unseaworthinew  ia  * 

lished  in  New  York.    Sealsfield  resides  alter-  sufficient  defence  to  tlte  charge  of  endeaToriag 

nately  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  to  commit  a  revolt  by  com|>elling  th«  nu^ta 

SEAMAN,  a  sailor.    The  legislature  and  the  to  return  to  port. — Provisions  of  dao  qualitr 

courts,  particularly  the  courts  of  admiralty,  re-  and  quantity  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  i>vnrr, 

gard  seamen  as  peculiarly  in  need  of  and  entitled  under  the  general  principles  of  law  as  •[•pl.^ 

to  special  protection.    The  statute  provisions  in  from  the  earliest  times  to  this  particular  cua- 

tlieir  behalf  in  the  United  States  are  carried  fur-  tract.    The  qimntity  for  each  man  on  board  is 

ther  in  soino  respects  than  those  of  any  other  however  hero  prescribed  by  statute,  under  {«&- 

nation.    Seamen  may  be  hired  in  four  ways,  alty  of  a  day's  wages  to  every  seaman  fur  ibe 

1.  They  may  bo  employed  for  a  certain  voyage  days  on  which  he  is  on  ^hort  allowance.    Ba: 

and  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  these  woges  are  not  to  be  i»aid  if  the  neceieity 

earned.    This  contract  is  probably  rarely  made  of  short  allowance  arose  fn>m  a  peril  of  tli« 

in  this  country,  except  for  small  coasting  ves-  sea,  or  any  accident  of  the  voyage,  nr  tht  «ie- 

flcls.    2.  They  may  be  hired  for  a  certain  voy-  livery  of  a  part  of  tlie  provisiona  to  anc*tLer 

age  or  by  the  run,  and  paid  a  round  sum  at  the  vessel  in  distress.    Nor,  as  it  is  clear  that  the 

close,  and  this  is  not  very  unusual.    8.  They  master  must  have  a  discretion  in  the  eipecdi- 

may  be  hired  on  sharcFi,  which  is  a  practice  ture  of  the  provisions,  is  putting  the  crcv  <ia 

neariy  if  not  quite  confined  to  whaling  and  an  allowance  necessarily  tlie  same  thia^  a* 

fishing  vessels.    4.  But  much  the  most  com-  putting  them  on  short  allowance.     A  dcOclriicy 

mnn  usage  is  to  hire  them  for  a  definite  voyage  in  one  kind  of  provisions  ia  not  cumiKiiMi'.cd 

or  voyages,  or  for  a  definite  period  on  monthly  by  an  abundance  of  another. — ^By  the  gvrcril 

wages. — Under  penalty  of  a  considerable  for-  law  merchant  there  is  an  obligation  UfK^urwrr 

feiture,  the  United  States  laws  require  that  ship  owner  or  master  to  provide  fur  a  .MrauAfl 

every  master  of  a  veasel  bound  from  a  port  in  who  becomes  sick,  wounded,  or  maimed  iu  Uie 

the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port,  or  of  any  discharge  of  his  duty,  ^hetlier  at  liouj«  i»r 

ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  50  tons  or  up-  abroad,  at  si^a  or  <»n  land,  if  it  be  n«>c  bv  iii* 

ward,  bound  from  one  state  to  any  other  than  own  fault,  suitable  care,  medicine,  and  nK-iiii-ai 

an  adjoining  state,  shall  have  slnp])ing  articles,  treatment,  including  nursing,  diet,  aiwi  htdgibf*. 

which   must  be  signed   by  every  seaman  on  Sickness  is  provided  for  by  expre&s  l^taIuU«. 

board.      They  must  desrril>e  accurately  the  which  go  so  fur  as  to  re«|uire  that  every  ^Lip 

voyage  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  seaman  of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  nuire,  na\ipu«j 

ships.     Wliorevcr  tliere   is   doubt  as  to  the  by  10  or  more  persons  in  the  whole,  and  In iiintl 

meaning  of  the  obligation,  the  sailor,  rather  on  a  voyage  without  tlie  limits  tif  the  Uniud 

than   the  shij)  owner,  has  the  benefit  of  the  States,  should  have  a  proper  medicine  clii^'t 

doubt.    The  shipping  articles  ought  thereft>ro  on  boanl.     Whenever  other  appliance*  are  n^ 

to  declare  exjdii'itly  the   ports  of  the  begin-  quired,  or  whenever  surgical  skill,  or  attriiJ- 

ning  and  end  of  the  voyage,  and  in  all  other  ance,  or  nursing,  other  and  better  than  thai 

respects  ought  to  bo  clear  and  fair.    To  all  which  the  ship  can  atlord,  l»ecomes  nc>i*«MurT. 

clauses  or  stipulations  which  tend  to  lessen  the  expense  will  be  charged  on  the  unot-n 

tlie  usual  rights  of  the  seaman,  it  must  appear  under  the   general  maritime  law.     lU  «4her 

that   he  gave  intellicciit  and  deliberate    as-  statutes  the  ma^^ter  may  deduct  20  eenta  a 

sent    All  interlineations,  alterations,  or  era-  month  from  every  seaman^s  wage*  to  make  up 
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1  Ibr  the  support  of  marine  boi^»ital8,  In  muAk  dtmer^on.  TbewaMBof  tliefleaiiuui  and 
i  erery  aailor  may  have  medical  treatment,  his  interest  in  the  cargo,  u  any,  are  forfeited  to 
obedience  or  misoondact  of  a  sailor  is  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  deduction  by 
sity  ponlshable  with  great  severity,  be*  the  ship  owners  of  any  expenses  they  may  haye 
withont  good  discipline  the  ship  would  necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  such 
f  *  be  in  great  peril,  and  no  voyage  could  desertion. — ^The  right  of  the  sailor  to  be  brought 
necessfully  conducted.  Formerly  there  back  to  his  homeis  very  jealously  guarded  br 
BO  sp^nfic  limit  to  the  right  of  punish-  our  laws.  Every  ship  must  be  provided  witia 
.  It  might  be  administered  by  the  master  the  shipping  articles  and  a  shipping  list  verified 
y  fmrm  and  in  any  measure,  he  always  be*  under  the  oath  of  the  master:  tlos  he  is  re- 
Mponsible  for  any  excess  or  cruelty,  both  quired  to  present  to  the  consul  or  oommernal 
naUy  and  in  damages  to  the  seaman.  Now,  agent  of  the  Umted  States  at  every  port  wludi 
iver,  by  the  statute  of  1850,  flogging  is  he  vints,  when  so  requested,  and  is  under  bond 
died  ttad  prohibited  by  law.  This  nas  to  deliver  to  the  boarding  officer  who  comeaon 
declared  by  very  high  authority  to  include  board  his  sh^  at  the  first  home  port  which  lie 
ise  of  the  oat  and  every  simikr  fbrm  of  reachea,  and  to  produce  the  persons  named 
ihment,  but  not  necessarily  to  include  all  therein,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  he  has 
ntd  punishment,  such  as  a  blow  with  the  his  whole  crew  on  board.  If  it  i^pears  that 
»  or  a  stick  or  rope.  The  statute  contem-  any  of  them  are  missing,  he  must  account  to 
I  deliberate  floj^^g,  and  not  that  sudden  their  absence.  If  he  discharges  any  of  them 
Dce,  like  blows,  which  may  be  inflicted  in  abroad,  with  his  or  their  own  consent,  he  mnat 
oergency,  to  compel  inmiediate  obedience,  pay  to  the  American  consul  of  the  port  or  the 
rally  the  only  punishments  which  can  commercial  agent,  over  and  above  the  wages 
be  resorted  to,  to  secure  good  conduct,  are  then  due,  8  months*  wages,  of  which  two  thiraa 
Iture  of  wages,  irons,  imprisonment,  hard  are  naid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  third  retained 
,  and  such  o>dier  means  as  may  be  invented  by  tne  consul  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  or 
e  place  of  flogging.  The  penally  of  for-  the  United  States,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  main* 
■e  of  wages  may  not  be  imposed  for  one  tenance  of  American  seamen  abroad  and  for 
il  act  of  irregularity,  nor  for  a  single  or  bringing  them  home.  If  repairs  to  the  shm 
■onal  act  of  intemperance ;  the  offence  become  necessary,  or  if  the  ship  be  captoreOi 
be  habitual  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  the  the  seamen  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonable  time 
Ity.  The  master  or  a  seaman  may  forfeit  all  awaiting  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and 
'ages  for  smuggling ;  or  the  damage  actu-  if  discharged  before  this  time  has  elapsed,  they 
mstained  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  firom  may  claim  their  extra  wages.  The  discharge 
iffence  may  be  charged  upon  the  wages  of  of  a  seaman  for  j^ood  cause,  like  disobedienoe. 
flfender,  but  only  those  wages  earned  be-  misconduct,  or  disabilily  by  his  own  fieuilt  of 
the  act  of  misconduct  are  forfeitable. — ^De-  extreme  degree,  may  be  authorized  by  oar 
m  is  distinguished  from  absence  without  consuls  or  commercifiJ  agents  in  foreign  portsi 
by  the  intention  not  to  return.  Thus,  it  If  the  ship  be  unseaworthy,  the  shipping  arti- 
t  desertion  for  the  seaman  to  leave  the  ship,  des  be  violated  by  the  master,  or  the  sailor  be 
st  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  com-  subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  he  may  be  die- 
ts for  ill  treatment  before  the  consm ;  nor  charged  by  a  consul  and  recover  his  8  months' 
lesertion  when  the  vessel  is  left  for  a  good  pay.  If  the  master  discharges  the  seaman, 
i,  as  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  con-  against  his  consent  and  withont  good  cause,  in 
cruelty,  insufficient  provisions,  or  unsea-  a  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  or 
tiiness  of  the  ship.  The  seaman  must  be  6  monUis'  imprisonment,  and  tlie  seaman  may 
red.  if  he  offer  to  return  in  a  proper  way  recover  full  indemnity  for  all  loss  or  expense 
Q  a  reasonable  time,  before  any  otber  per-  incurred  by  such  discharge. — It  is  an  ancient 
I  engaged  to  take  the  place.  K  he  returns  maxim  of  the  maritime  law  that  freight  is  the 
desertion  and  is  received  by  the  master,  mother  of  wages,  so  that  where  no  freight  ia 
'  the  owner,  this  is  a  condonation  of  his  earned  no  wages  are  earned.  But,  more  prqp- 
oe  and  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it  eriy  speaking,  wages  are  earned  whenever 
his  effect  even  if  there  be  a  clause  to  the  freight  is  or  might  be  earned,  for  the  saOor 
mry  in  the  shipping  articles.  If  the  sailor  ought  not  to  and  does  not  lose  his  dues  whoi 
ts  before  the  voyage  begins,  by  not  ren-  the  ship  fails  to  earn  freight  on  account  of  the 
g  himself  on  board,  he  forfeits  his  advance  fraud  or  wrongful  act  of  the  master  or  owner, 
s  and  an  equal  sum  in  addition,  or  he  may  Nor  will  any  special  contract  between  the 
vprehendcd  under  the  warrant  of  a  justice  owner  and  the  freighter,  varying  the  obliga- 
e  compelled  to  go  on  board.  If  he  deserts  tion  to  pay  freight  from  that  implied  by  the 
e  voyage,  he  forfeits  all  his  wages  and  all  general  law,  have  any  effect  upon  wages.  If 
roperty  on  board  the  ship.  By  act  of  the  voyage  is  broken  up,  or  the  seamen  are 
chap.  127,  in  case  of  desertion  in  a  foreign  dismissed  without  cause  before  the  voyage  be- 
vy, the  port  and  the  date  thereof  must  be  gins,  they  have  their  wages  for  the  time  they 
I  by  the  master  on  the  list  of  the  crew,  serve,  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  special 
be  officially  authenticated  before  a  consul  damages.  In  cases  where  the  voyage  is  broken 
liary  public  at  the  first  port  visited  after  np  by  miafortnne,  so  that  the  master  would  be 
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justified  in  discbar^ng  the  crew,  they  are  still  that  the  belligerent  was  not  bonod  to 

entitled  to  their  wages.    So  a  seaman  has  full  such  a  snbstitntion,  nor  indeed  in  any  respect  t» 

wages  if  ho  is  compelled  to  desert  hj  the  cm-  vary  his  right  of  personal  Tisitation.'  It  n:iT  bs 

elty  of  the  master,  or  if  he  is  disabled  by  sick-  remarked  in  passing  that  two  powers  wm^ 

ness,  even  if,  by  reason  of  that  sickness,  he  times  regulate  or  restrain  by  treaty  the  nsbt 

was  obliged  to  be  left  at  a  foreign  port.    Sea-  of  maritime   search  by  ships  of  'war.— Hm 

men  have  a  lien  for  their  wages  on  the  ship  English    doctrines   upon    the   war    right  of 

and  fh^ight.     Statutes  give  the  same  lien  to  search  have  been  admitted  almost  withi^ot  ex- 

fishermeu  on  shore.    It  attaches  not  only  to  ception  in  this  country.    Upon  one  point,  b'^-v- 

ship  and  freight  in  re,  but  to  the  proceeds  of  ever,  onr  government  has  diffen-d  from  txz- 

both  or  either,  and  follows  them  into  whose  land,  namely,  respecting  the  claim  put  forth  \j 

hands  soever  tliey  may  go.    It  prevails  over  the  latter  power  of  a  right  to  search  nectrd 

bonds  of  bottomry  and  otlier  like  hypotheca-  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  deserters  and  other 

tions,  because  the  services  of  the  sailor  save  persons  liable  to  military  and  naval  serrirc, 

the  ship  for  all  claimants.    Pilots,  engineers.  The  difference  upon  this  point  was  one  of  the 

firemen,  and  deck  hands  are  seamen,  and  have  chief  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  mintr 

this  lien,  and  so  have  all  persons  whose  service  has  never  yet  been  specifically  settled,  but  it  m- 

is  materially  and  directly  useful  to  the  naviga-  not  be  supposed  that  the  British  claim  will  e rer 

tion  of  the  vessel. — A  seaman  cannot  insure  his  be  reasserted. — The  modifications  of  bellipertot 

wages,  nor  derive  any  benefit  from  the  insur-  rights  which  have  been  introduced  into  icte^ 

ance  efTcoted  by  owners  on  ship  or  freight,  national  law  and  practice  within  the  Itgt  !• 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  obvious  reasons,  years  have  not  materially  limited  or  othtTii:»c 

to  make  the  sailor  find  all  his  interest  in  tlio  se-  affected  the  right  of  search.    Though  the  m^tf 

ourity  and  welfare  of  the  ship.  powers  of  Europe,  a.«sembled  at  the  congrf« 

8EAKCII,  Right  OF,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  of  Paris  in  1850,  granted  large  immunitief  to 

to  visit,  by  his  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers,  neutrals,  declaring  that  henceforth  free  i^hips 

all  private  ships  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and  should  make  free  goods,  yet  the  exception  U 

to  examine  their  papers,  and  their  cargoes  if  contraband,  which  accompanies  the  rule,  leavei 

need  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  destination  the  old  right  of  search  undisturbed, 
and  character.    It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  in-        SEAECY,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  intersected 

tcmational  law  that  the  ships  of  a  state  form  a  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river ;  area.  r<)0 

part  of  its  domain,  and  that  over  them,  as  over  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,979 ;  in  ISrtO.  5.271.  of 

its  landed  territory,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  whom  93  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  hillv 

extends  supreme  and  inviolable.    In  a  time  of  and    the    soil    productive.    Extensive  forestt 

general  ])e.'ice.  these  ships  cannot  be  detained  or  cover  a  large  porti<m  of  the  oouiity.     In  1800 

boarded  by  the  public  ships  of  another  power  the  productions  were  12:J,t518  bu>liels  of  Ir.illaa 

for  the  puri>ose  of  incjuiry  into  their  character  com,  14,802  of  oats,  and  4,878  of  wheat.    Ciji- 

or  business,  because  such  an  act  is  an  intni-  tal,  [^l»anon. 

sion  upon  and  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign-        SEARS,  Barxas,T>.T>,  an  American  cler^PTrmin 

ty  of  the  state  whose  ships  are  so  visited.    In  and  scholar,  horn  in  Saiidisfield,  Mu5s..  Nov.  ls». 

time  of  war,  however,  the  general  consent  of  1802.     Ho  was  graduated  at  Brown  nniver«ir? 

nations  yields  to  the  belligerents  the  privilege  in  1S25,  and  in  lh29,  having  completer!  a  c^^urse 

of  vishiiitr  and  searoliing  ships  professing  to  bo  of  theological    study  at  Newton,    M.'lss^  ard 

neutral,  in  order  that  tliey  may  know  that  the  been  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Hart- 

neutnd  Hag  <loes  not  mask  an  enemy  or  cover  ford,  Conn.,  for  two  years,  he  was  app«)inie<ii 

contraband  of  war.     This  privilege  of  search  to  a  professorship  in  the  Hamilton  literary  ai-d 

being  thuu  plainly  indispensable,  the  consent  theological  institution,  now  Ma<nson  univer«itj, 

of  nations  has  allowtHl  it  tt>  become  a  rule.  New  York.      In  183;)  he  went  to  Eun>|io,  and 

or  we  may  >ay  a  ri;rht ;  and  so  firmly  is  this  studied  for  several  years  at  Hallo,  Li'ipMr.  arid 

rule  or  ri;:htestal)lisl)i*d  that  there  is  no  doubt  Berlin.     Upcm  his  return  he  was  ai)fK)it.ted  to 

ordispnte  about  it  among  institutional  writers,  a  professorship  in  the  thei>U>gical  frfminary  at 

and  it  ha^*  never  been  sufcesHtully  resisted  in  Newton,  where  he  remained  12  year*:  duhtut 

the  prarii.-e  <»f  nations.     During  the  American  the  latter  part  of  this  peritKl  he  was  pre-ident  of 

war,  and  afterward  in  IHOI,  the  Baltic  lowers  the  institutitm.     In  1848,  on  the  resignation  of 

declared  that  the  llagof  a  state  wasasui»stituto  the  late  Horace  Mann,  he  was  made  fe^retMrt 

for  all  doeunirntary  pro(»f,  and  excluded  the  and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetti*  b««rd 

right  of  seanh.     Thoy  armed  themselves  for  of  educatitm.     In   Ang.  1^55,  ho  was  i-l«<ted 

the  purp<i<o  ot'  <lefendini;  and  maintainini;  this  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  and   Irl- 

position,   but    they  were   soon   compelled  to  lows  of  Brown  university  to  be  presidi-nt  rf 

abandon  it.  and  sinre  that  time  the  usual  war  that  institution,  which  office  he  still  holdit.     iH. 

right  hit**   btiTi  cinisidered  imontrovertible. —  Sears  has  publi-ihed  a  new  edition  of  N«  hden't 

The  (jUcstion  was  once  submitted  in  the  English  *'  (irammar  of  the  German  I^ncnuge"  iB«^«>li. 

admiralty  wlu-ther  neutrals  might  ni»t  compel  a  1H42),   with   alterations  and  large  additions: 

belligerent  to  refrain  from  ex*'ni>ing  his  right  **  Classical  Studies**  (184^H),  consisting  of  essavi 

by  puttin:r  their  shifis  under  the  convoy  of  a  on  aneient  literature  and  art,  with  tliebictgrvnliy 

public  ship  of  their  country.     It  was  ac^udged  and  correspondence  of  em  in  wit   |>hiittifflgt% 
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red  in  ooi^nnction  with  the  late  Prof.  B.  of  the  Stuarts,  hecame  a  political  exile  to  Yir- 
wards  of  Andover.  and  C.  C.  Felton.  now  ginia  at  the  cud  of  the  17th  centanr.    Ilia  mo- 
lent  of  Harvard  university:  **•  Ciceroniana,  ther,  whiiso  maiden  name  was  Winston,  was  a 
t  Prussian  Mode  of  Instruction  in  Latin*'  cousin  of  Patrick  Uenrv.    He  was  educated  bj 
),  coD'iisting  of  short  extracts  from  the  Ogilvie,  the  eccentric  earl  of  Finlater,  a  Scotch- 
igs  ijf  Cicero,  with  notes,  and  an  introduc-  man,  who  for  several  years  kept  a  celebrated 
ioi*«>unt  of  the  Prussian  system  of  cduca-  academy  in  Richmond.    At  the  age  of  18  he 
••  Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Luther  in  engaged  ardtmtly  in  politics,  and  for  a  while 
ri;r.nal  German"  (1846),  with  philological  was  assistant  editor  of  a  Richmond  newspaper. 
.  and  an  essay  on  German  and  English  ety-  He  next  took  charge  of  the  Petersburg  '*  Be- 
ry ;  "  Life  of  Luther,  with  special  refer-  publican,"  but  soon  purchased   '•  The  North 
li*   it<  earlier  Periods  and  the  Opening  Carolina  Journal  *'  at  Halifax,  the  former  capi- 
*  of  the  Reformation"  (1S50),  since  repub-  tal  of  North  Carolina,  whence  he  again  remov- 
l  in  England  under  the  title  of  *•  The  Men-  ed  to  Raleigh,  the  new  state  capital,  and  became 
d  S['iriti:al  Hi-itory  of  Luther;"  a  revised  connected  with  the  •*  Register,'- an  influential 
nlar jL<i  edition  of  Roget's  **  Thesaurus  of  journal  edited  by  Joseph  Gales,  senior,  whose 
*h  Words  and  Phrases"  n85«»):  numer-  daughter  he  subsequently  married.    In  1812 
;{<ort9  on  education,  occasional  addresses,  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  became  part- 
■nrributions  to  the  "  Christian  Review,"  ner  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Gales,  jr., 
liorheca   Sacra,"    and    other  periodicals,  in  founding  the  ^'National  Intelligencer,"  which 
e  fir^t  named  quarterly  he  was  for  several  they  conducted  conjointly  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
from  1S3S  the  editor.  Gales  in  July,  1860,  since  which  Mr.  Seaton  has 
A.SONS  (Fr.  saUons),  the  four  quarters  of  been  sole  editor.    From  1812  to  1820  Gales  and 
car.  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Seaton  were  the  exclusive  reporters  as  well  as 
■  periods  are  determined  astronomically  editors  of  their  journal,  one  of  them  devoting 
e  movements  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  himself  to  the  senate  and  the  other  to  the  house 
ji&igo  across  the  equator,  bringing  on  days  of  representatives,  where  they  had  seats  as- 
L-ater  length  than  the  nights,  marks  the  signed  them  directly  by  the  side  of  the  preeid- 
l   or  ^[jrinir  equinox,  and  occurs  about  ing  oflScers.     Their  ''Register  of  Debates"  is 
1   21    for  the  northern  hemisphere  and  one  of  the  standard  sources  of  American  his- 
23  fwr  the  southern.     These  dates  also  tory,  and  the  '*  Intelligencer,"  in  ability,  can- 
the  .nitumnal  equinox  or  commencement  dor,  fairness,  and  courtesy,  has  ever  been  con- 
autarnii.  the  hemispheres  being  reversed,  spicuous  among  American  newspapers.    For 
jm:iier  solstice,  when  the  day  is  of  great-  12  consecutive  years,  beginning  with  1840,  Mr. 
igtli  and  the  astronomical  summer  begins  Seaton  was  elected  mayor  of  Washington  city. 
n'*»r:hern  hemisphere,  is  about  June  21,  (See  Gales,  Joseph.) 
be  winter  solstice  about  Dec.  21.     The  SEBASTE.    See  Samabia. 
ir  divisions  of  the  year  do  not  correspond  SEBASTIAN,  a  W.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded 
:h«'se  of  the  astronomer,  and  are  not  the  W.  by  the  Indian  territory  and  N.  by  the  Ar- 
in  diiferent  countries.    In  Euirland  the  kansas  river;  area,  825  Sii.  m. :  pop.  in  1860, 
r  commences  with  February,  summer  with  9.238,  of  whom  680  were  slaves.     Tho  Poteaa 
a'Jtumn  with  August,  and  winter  with  hills,  a  southern  olTsIioot  of  the  Ozark  monn- 
:iber;  but  in  the  United  States  the  sea-  tains,  traverse  a  part  of  the  ctiunty.  and  are 
>egin  respectively  with  tho  montlis  sue-  rich  in  minerals.    The  soil  is  well  adapted 
ijT  t!io<ie  named.    The  marked  chamres  in  to  grazing  and  the  production  of  grain  and 
uonnt  of  heat  and  light  imparted  by  the  cotton.     Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  abun- 
L  the  ditferent  seasons  upon  tliose  portions  dance.  The  county  has  been  formed  from  Craw- 
j  eartii  outside  tlie  tropics,  and  which  to  ford  co.  since  1?<50.     Capital,  Jenny  Lind. 
siderits  in  the^  latitudes  appear  essential  SEBASTIAN,  Dom.  king  of  Portugal,  bom 
?teri*tic3  of  the  seasons,  are  not  experi-  in  1554,  killed  in  battle  in  Africa  in  1578.    He 
in  t?ie  equatorial  regions.    The  sun  as  it  succeeded  his  grandfather  John  III.  in  1657, 
J  twi-  e  each  year  over  these  regions  sends  and  assumed  the  goverimnent  at  the  age  of  14. 
its  rays  so  directly  ujM>n  them,  that  the  While  a  boy  he  manifested  a  great  fondness  for 
ions  nf  temperature  are  comparatively  in-  the  sciences  and  for  feats  of  chivalry,  and  his 
lerable :  but  the  regularly  returning  winds  thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  conquest  of 
ains  and  dry  periods  consequent  on  the  Africa.     In  his  21st  year  he  undertook  with 
neat  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  are  the  800  or  900  soldiers  an  expedition  against  Tan- 
2iarked  peri«)dic  plienomena,  and  by  these  giers,  the  result  of  which  encouraged  him  to 
ear  is  divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet  still  greater  effort.    The  war  raging  in  Moroo- 
!<«.  railier  than  into  the  four  seasons  of  co  between  Muley -Malik  and  his  nephew  Mu- 
mfierate  latitudes.  ley-Hamet.  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  de- 
iToN",  William  Wixston*,  an  American  prived  of  the  throne  by  the  former,  seemed  to 
alist,  bom  in  King  William  co..  Va.,  Jan.  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Portuguese 
55.     On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  monarch  to  interfere.     With  a  fleet  numbering 
the  famous  S<'otch  family  of  the  Seatons,  about  1,000  s;iil,  and  having  on  board  15,000 
r  whom,  Henry  Seaton,  a  stanch  adherent  aoldiens,  he  sailed  to  Africa  to  support  the  cause 
VOL.  XIV. — 31 
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of  the  nephew  in  1578.  The  landing  took  place  church  by  his  nncle,  a  priett^  iMit  at  tbt  Mil 

at  Azila,   where  ho  was  joined  by  Muley-  17  enliBted  in  the  French  armj.    After  bdi| 

Hamet  with  hin  forces,  and  together  they  be-  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Casabianca,  Lcjuwi 

gan  the  campaign  by  the  bicge  of  Alcazar,  the  army  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  vh 

Muley-Malik,  who  had  collected  an  army  of  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  by  Moreau  on  the  bit 

about  100,01)0  men,  gave  battle,  Aug.  4.    After  tie  field  of  Verona  (1799>.     He  zeolon^j  n 

a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  Sebastian  ported  Bonaparte  in  the  fou/»<r< f^iC  of  tbtlM 

displayed  great  heroism  but  no  generalship,  his  brumaire,  followed  him  to  Italy,  and  hLftni 

anuy  was  routed  and  all  but  about  50  killed  or  in  the  victory  at  Marengo  (IbOii)-    After  tbi 

taken  prisoners ;  and  ho  himself  disappeared,  ])eaco  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  on  a  mb^ioa  te 

but  his  (lead  body  is  said  to  have  been  recog-  the  East.    On  his  return  he  received  the  nak 

nized  on  tlie  field  by  a  page.    Muley-llamct  of  brigadier-general,  actively   partiiiiiateii  ii 

was  drowned  in  the  flight,  and  Muley-Malik,  the  campaign  of  1805  against  Austria,  fucfhl 

who  had  risen  from  his  siok  bed  to  participate  bravely  at  Ulm,  was  the  first  who  entered  Vi- 

in  the  action,  died,  so  that  the  battle  was  mark-  enna  at  the  head  of  Murat^s  vanguard,  rvoeivW 

ed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  chiefs.     The  flower  of  a  severe  wound  at  Austerlitz,  and  was  prt^mo^ 

tlie  Portuguese  nobility  was  destroyed  in  this  ed  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.    inlL^, 

expedition,  and  Portugal,  becoming  a  prey  to  180G,  ho  went  again  to  Constantinople  m  itL  t£i 

anarchy,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  Spain,  title  of  ambassiiidor,  and  induced  ZSelim  IIL  to 

But  the  Portuguese  could  not  lielieve  that  their  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  and  todtoJan 

king  had  been  killed,  and  many  adventurers  war  against  Russia :  and  when  the  Engli^btf- 

sprung  up  who  gave  themselves  out  as  the  true  tempted  to  interfere,  he  forced  their  dei  t,  vLkk 

Sebastian.     Among  these  impostors  the  most  had  appeared  before  CoUbtuntinople,  to  relin 

remarkable  was  one  who  apj»earcd  in  Venice  through  the  Danhuielles.     Being  plact'd  it 'Jit 

20  years  after  the  battle,  and  asserted  that  he  head  of  the  4th  corj>s  of  tJie  invading  army  ii 

was  left  upon  the  field  anumg  the  deud  and  Spain  (1809),  ho  di.stinguifrhcd  Jiiniseli  un  IJM 

wounded;  that  ho  had  remained  in  Barbary,  banks  of  the  (luadiuna,  at  Ciudad  Beal.  Sutt 

finally  took  the  resolution  of  disclosing  himself  Cruz,  and  Almonacid,  took  Ocafia,  Granada, lai 

to  the  po])e,  on  tlie  way  was  ])limdered  by  rob-  Malaga,  and  confpiered  again  at  Baza  ( IfrlO); 

hers,  and  was  recognizeil  by  a  few  Portuguese  but,  dissatisfied  with  KingJoMrph  B^nidpArte.kl 

and  taken  to  Venice.     The  senate  of  that  city  insisted  upon  being  recalled  to  Fnuive  ubil> 

banished  him,  and  on  his  return  imprisoned  In  tlie  Russian  campaign  of  1812  hv  Lad  a  rti» 

him;  but  his  case  excited  universal  sympathy  mand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  anny.  ixurtieiptfcA 

in  Europe,  and  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty,  in  the  battles  of  SmoIen>k  and  Borodina  asi 

though  exiled  from  Venice,     lie  was  imi)rison-  was   among  the  first  who   entered  }y[u94\iv. 

ed  again  at  Florence,  tlien  taken  to  Naples,  In  1818  ho  was  wounded  ut  Leip^ic,  bnt  a  fvw 

and,  insisting  upon  his  statements,  was  treated  days  later  shared  in  the  victory  over  licBL 

as  a  galley  slave.    lie  finally  died  in  Castile.  AVreile  at  Ilanau.   During  the  campaign  of  l«i4 

8EBASTIAX,  Saint,  a  Roman  martyr,  bom  he  commanded  3  cavalry  regiments  oi  the  ia- 

at  Narbonne  about  255,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  20,  perial  guard,  and  fought  with  marked  intrtp4* 

288.     According  to  the  anonymous  '*Acts*'  by  ity  at   Rheims,  at  Arcis-snr-Aul>o,  wLtrv  m 

which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to  successfully  oppo>eil  the  whole  cavalry  nf  tlie 

have  been  written  in  the  4th  century,  and  by  enemy,  and  at  St.  Dizier.     Ilertroiaiui'd  in  rt- 

some  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  cap-  tirement  during  the  first  restoration,  and  duri:^ 

tain  in  the  prnptorian  guard  under  Di(»cletian,  the  Ilundred  Days.    AUvt  the  batilv  of  \^'Aicr- 

and  used  the  facilities  afforded  by  his  station  to  loo  he  was  one  of  the  committee  s^ut  Ij  tU 

propagate  the  Christian  faitli  and  to  succor  its  house  to  negotiate  with  the  allied  suvirvi.:ta 

i>ersi'cirted  professors.   Having  refused  to  abjure  In  1819  he  was  elected  diputv  by  thecttitit- 

nis  religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  ar-  uency  of  his  native  island,  anJ  figured  au.ikiif 

rows,  ai)d  lett  for  dead.     A  Christian  woman,  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  (if>]M«iii(.^ 

seeking  his  bo<1y  by  night,  found  him  still  alive.  In  182()  he  became  again  representative  for  U4 

&nd  careil  for  him  till  he  was  restored;  but,  hav-  department  of  Aisne,  and  kept  hi>  s^eat  uctil 

ing  ventured  to  appear  before  Diocletian  to  re-  1):$48.     lie  at  first  did  not  fully  approve  i*i  iht 

moustrate  against  his  cruelty,  he  was  beaten  to  revolution  of  ]s:i0,  but  became  reeonciUd  tu  it 

death  witli  clubs  and  his  Ixxly  thrown  into  a  through  his  friendship  for  the  duke  of  l^Ictf^ 

sewer,  but  afterward  recovered  and  interred,  who  after  his  accession  to  the  thronv  as  L&cii 

In  the  iHh  century  his  relics  were  distributed  Philipi>c  made  him  minister  of  the  navy  aad 

throughout  Christendom  as  a  remedy  against  afterward    of  fori'ign  afiairs,  which   |*o>t  h» 

the  plu^ue.     His  martyrdom  was  the  subje<'t  hold  with  but  a  short  interruption  till  1 6^4. 

of  many  pocnm  an<l  paintings  in   the  middle  The  chamber  of  deputies  having  voted  agaictf 

ages:  in  the  latter  he  is  generally  repre^eiited  allowing  an  indemnity  of  25.0l.K).00i> francs itat 

tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  the  United  States,  he  retired  from  office,  and 

Sf.H.VSTIANl,  lIoitArB  Fran(;ois,  count,  a  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naplc:^.     In  IM 

Freneh  soldier,  born  at  La  Porta.  Corsica,  Nov.  he  went  to  London  in  the  same  capacity.  ai4 

11,  1775.  die<l  in  Paris,  July  21,  ls51.     He  was  was  in  it^O  i>romoted  to  the  rank  of  laanU 

the  son  of  a  tjtilf>r.  af.d  was  iniucated  for  the  of  France.    Ills  later  years  were  cinbitt««d  kf 
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Midfal  death  of  his  danghter,  thedachess  with  varioas  courts  to  secure  their  ratification 

jilin,  Who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  of  the  prap^matic  sanction.    In  the  war  of  the 

r.     (See  Pbaslix.)  Polish  succession  he  defeated  Uie  French  at 

»ASTOPOL,  or  Sevastopol,  a  fortified  Elansen  (Oct.  20,  1785).     On  the  death  of 

'  Rassia  in  the  Crimea,  on  a  peninsula  on  Prince  Eugene  he  received  the  command  of 

side  of  the  roadstead  of  the  same  name,  the  army  acting  against  the  Turks.    The  cam- 

I  of  the  Bbick sea;  pop.  7,000.  It  has  a  paign  of  1737  was  unfortunate,  a.s  Seckendorf^s 
urhor  3^  m.  long  and  from  700  yards  to  1  intentions  were  all  thwarted  by  orders  from  the 
le.  The  population  previous  to  the  Cri-  imperial  court;  and  as  much  iealousy  existed 
r&r  was  over  40,000.  In  1854-'5  the  place  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  for- 
vested  by  the  allied  English,  French,  Sar-  eigner  and  a  Protestant,  he  was  recalled  and  im- 
a,  and  Turkish  armies,  and  after  a  pro-  prisoned  for  3  years  in  the  castle  of  Grutz.  Af- 
i  siege  was  taken,  Sept.  8,  1855.  (See  tcr  his  release  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
A.)  Some  portions  of  the  destroyed  south-  VII.  of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  command  of  the 
LTt  have  since  been  rebuilt.  One  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  acted  with  various  success 
les  was  erected  by  Vladimir,  the  first  against  the  Austrians.  Subsequently  regaining 
ian  czar,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  an-  his  former  position  in  Austria,  he  fell  in  1758 
cities  of  ChersonesuH.  In  1780,  when  into  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  was 
i  commenced  fortifying  Sobastopol,  it  was  imprisoned  by  him  6  months  in  Magdeburg. 

II  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar.  SECKER,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  born 
)ANT  (Lat.  $eeOy  to  cut),  in  geometr}',  a  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1698,  die<l 
It  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  London,  Aug.  8,  1768.  He  belonged  to  a 
ae  extremity  of  an  arc  to  the  tangent  to  family  of  nonconformists,  and  studied  with  a 
her  extremity.  view  to  the  dissenting  ministry,  having  Joseph 
'KEXDORF,  Vfirr  Lrowio  vox,  a  Ger-  Butler,  author  of  the  *' Analogy  of  Natural 
itate^min  and  author,  born  at  Hcrzogen-  and  Revealed  Religion,^'  for  a  schoolfellow. 
I,  near  Erlangen,  Dec.  20,  1626,  died  in  Abandoning  his  first  intention,  he  studied 
in  1692.  He  was  educated  at  Strasbourg,  medicine  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
1  the  Netherlands,  became  librarian  to  tlie  he  took  his  degree ;  but  through  the  influence 
>f  Gotha.  and  gradually  rose  to  the  high-  of  several  friends,  and  especially  Butler,  who 
sitions  in  the  duke's  government;  but  for  had  become  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
-easons  now  unknown,  he  entered  in  1664  England,  ho  was  induced  to  conform,  and  was 
frvico  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitz,  after  ordained  in  1723.     He  became  greatly  distin- 

death  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Alten-  guished  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1732  was  made  a 
The  elector  Frederic  III.  of  Branden-  king's  chaplain  and  rector  of  St.  Jameses,  West- 
after  ward  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia)  minster;  afterward  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of 
him  as  privy  councillor  to  Berlin,  and  London,  and  dean  of  St.  FauVs ;  and  in  1758 
li i m  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  collected  works 
>st  important  writings  are :  Deutsche  Far-  comprise  sermons,  lectures,  and  charges  (6  vols. 
dt  (Gotha,  1665) ;  Compendium  HUtorifB  8vo.,  London,  1811). 

'witiecB  (Leipsic,  1666),  finished  by  Arto-  SECOND,  the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  whether 

ChriiUnMaat  (Leipsic,  1685) ;  Jus  Puh-  of  an  hour  or  of  a  degree.    The  minutes,  being 

R'> TiiaTiorum  (Frankfort^  1686);  Commen-  the  first  divisions  of  these  units,  are  called  in 

irUtorir^isetApologeticu^deLutfuranUmo  the  old  mathematical  treatises  ''primes,"  and 

:fort,  169*2). — ^FmEORicn  IIeinbich,  count,  were  marked  thus  ',  the  seconds  {minutm  m* 

nnn  general  and  diplomatist,  nephew  of  eundce)  thus  ".    The  next  sexagesimal  division 

e'redinir,  bom  in  Konigsberg,  Franeonia,  was  called  thirds.    The  time  divisions  are  now 

i.  1673,  died  at  Menselwitz,  near  Alten-  commonly  marked  m.  and  sec.    For  one  der- 

Nov.   23.    1763.     He   was  educated  at  ivation  of  the  term  second  see  Scrfple. 

Leip:.ic,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1695  entered  SECOND  ADVENTISTS,  or  Adventists,  a 

n^jrlish  and  Dntcli  service,  but  afterward  religious  sect  who  l>elieve  in  the  speedy  second 

I  the  imperial  army  and  fmght  under  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

>  Eugene  against  the  Turks  and  in  the  They  owe  their  origin  as  a  body  in  the  United 

r  the  Spanish  succession.    He  subsequent-  States  to  William  Miller.    (See  Milleb,  Wil- 

amo  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  Au-  liam.)    Under  his  preaching  and  that  of  some 

I  IL  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  in  1713  of  his  followers,  the  number  of  adherents  to 

he  Polish  ainba'isa<lor  to  the  Hague  in  the  denomination  rapidly  increased.    The  time 

mferences  which  led  to  the  peace  of  at  which  they  at  first  expected  the  second  ap- 

it.     After  the  fall  of  Stralsund  in  1715  pearing  of  Christ  was  Oct.  1842,  and  subse- 

ntered  the  imperial  service,  in  1719  be-  quently  some  of  them  have  fixed  upon  diflfer- 

connt  of  the  empire,  and  in  1721  general  ent  dates,  among  others  1843, 1847, 1848, 1857, 

ordnance  and  governor  of  Leipsic.     Five  and  1861.     In  1840  Mr.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  one 

Liter  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  the  impc-  of  their  preachers,  commenced  the  publication 

nbassador,  and  in  Oct.  1726,  concluded  in  Boston  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  advo- 

$aty  of  Wosterhausen.    He  was  employed  cacy  of  their  views,  called  the  **  Signs  of  the 

e  Austrian  government  in  negotiations  Times  and  Exposition  of  Prophecy,"  and  two 
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jears  later  changed  it  to  a  weekly,  called  the  prirj  ooondl.     In  154T  theae  oflBcfn 

*^  Advent  Herald,'*  which  had  a  very  large  cir-  styled  tecretairet  d'itat.   In  Englmd  the 

eulation.    The  number  of  members  continued  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  althoi 

to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  er-  several  hundred  years  *'  the  king*s  chictf 

rors  into  which  they  fell  in  regard  to  the  date  tary"  or  *^  principied  secretary/'  as  he  was 

of  the  second  advent.    After  the  death  of  Mr.  performed  only  clerical  doties,  the  d 

Miller  (1849)  there  was  some  division  in  their  which  appears  to  have  been  the  cnstodj 

views,  a  port  holding  to  some  modification  of  king's  signet.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  V] 

the  usual  Trinitarian  view  of  the  divinity  of  office  was  divided  between  two  person 

Christ,  and  some  of  them  adopting  the  doctrine  of  whom  under  Elizabeth  were  meniben 

of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  whUe  the  re-  privy  council,  while  one  seems  to  hav 

maindcr  adhered  to  the  usual  views  of  Trinita-  known  as  ^^  her  m^'esty's  principal  secrc 

rians,  except  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  state.''    Gradually  the  office  became  iz 

which  they  believe  will  be  speedy  and  pre-mil*  with  executive  functions,  and  after  the  r 

lennial,  and  that  the  first  resurrection,  that  of  tion  the  principal  secretaries  of  stAt<»  wc 

the  righteous,  will  then  occur,  while  the  wicked  ognized  as  important  members  of  the  g 

will  not  be  raised  till  1,000  years  later;  that  ment.     The  number  has  varied  at  £ 

during  this  thousand  years  ho  will  reign  on  the  times ;  there  are  now  5  principal  secrets 

earth,  and  while  his  reign  will  bo  a  period  of  state,  namely,  one  for  foreign  atfairs,  o 

happiness  for  the  righteous,  it  will  be  one  of  homo  affairs,  one  for  war,  one  fur  the  co 

terror  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.    The  Ad-  and  one  (created  in  1858)  for  the  manaf 

ventists  have  no  hierarchy,  their  churches  being  of  Indian  atfairs,  all  of  whom  are  memi 

entirely  independent,  and  generally  receive  their  the  cabinet  and  of  the  privy  council  an 

members  by  immersion  on  a  profession  of  faith,  also  hold  seats  in  jtarliament.     Each  ol 

They  have  now  4  or  C  periodicals,  an  extensive  first  named  is  assisted  by  2  under  «secrt- 

denominational  literature,  and  it  is  said  nearly  the  secretary  for  India  has  one  under  s«< 

or  quite  160,000  members  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  assistance  of  a  council.     In  the' 

British  America,  and  the  United  States.  States,  6  of  the  dejiartments  of  (roven 

SECOND  SIGHT  (Gaelic,  taUh\  a  faculty  viz.,  of  state,  tlie  treasurr,  war.  the  nai 

which  some  persons  in  the  Scottisli  highlands  the  interior,  are  presided  over  by  serr 

are  believed  to  possess  of  seeing  distant  or  appointed  by  the  president  with' the  c 

fhture  events  as  if  actually  present.    These  renco  of  the  senate,  and  who,  with  th< 

aeers  belong  to  no  particular  class  or  Ihieage,  master-general  and  attomey-gi-neral.  f<M 

and  the  faculty  is  said  to  bo  developed  and  cabinet.    In  the  different  state  gi>vcn 

exercised  wiUiout  any  volition  on  their  ])art.  there  is  generally  a  secretary  of  state,  wl 

When  a  vision  occurs  to  them,  their  eyelids  oro  forms  functions  similar  in'  many  rv«p( 

erected  and  their  eyes  continue  staring  until  those  of  the  same  officer  under  the  tV^en 

the  object  vanishes,  and  sometimes  the  seer  falls  emment.    A  secretary  of  legation  is  an 

into  a  swoon.  They  judge  of  the  time  when  the  attached  to  an  embassy,  who  in  the  abse 

occurrence  to  which  the  vision  relates  will  his  principal  has  full  diplomatic  iK>wera. 
take  place  by  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is        SKCUETARY  BIRD,  a  bird  of  prey 

seen ;  if  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  accom-  harrier    sub-family,    and    genus    ^rpn 

plLshed  in  a  few  hours  afterward;  if  at  noon,  (Cnv.)  or  ffypo^cramti  (111.).     The  bill  V 

that  very  day ;  if  in  the  evening,  that  night ;  if  erute,  broad,  elevated  at  the  base,  and  tj 

in  the  night,  according  to  the  lateness  of  the  men  nm<'h  arched  to  the  hooked  tip;  i 

hour,  in  days,  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  with  large  and  oblique  luter:d  <>i>«ning : 

years.    A  shroud  seen  about  a  man  is  to  them  long,  witli  the  8d,  4th,  and  Oth  quiUs 

a  ugn  of  death.    If  the  shroud  be  not  above  equal  and  longest,  anned  on  the  wris 

the  middle  of  the  person,  the  death,  they  say,  with  an  obtuse  spur;  tail  very  bmg  and  y 

will  not  take  place  for  a  year ;   but  if  it  be  shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  prok 

around  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  death  may  tarsi  nmch  lengthened,  slender,  covered  i 

be  expected  m  a  few  hours  or  days.    These  with  transversa' scales;  toes  very  sliort  I 

aeers  are  generally  illiterate  persons,  and  the  terior  oiios  united  at  base  bv  a'menihrai 

possession  of  the  faculty  is  not  desired  by  them  hind  one  rather  elevated,  an<l  all  covervi! 

nor  held  in  good  repute  by  the  common  people,  with  transverse  scales;  claws  nearly  htnif 

SECRETARY  (iJit.  terretariui,  from  sfrrf-  blunt ;  the  lores  and  space  round  the  eyea 

turn,  a  secret),  literally,  a  person  intnisted  with  The  best  known  specii-s  is  the  i.^  rfpti 

the  secrets  of  another,  and  employed  by  him  (Daud.).  about  3  feet  in  lengtli,  inhabit] 

to  write  letters  or  other  documents.    The  term  sandy  ]>lAins  of  S.  Africa :  the  general  c 

also  designates  a  public  officer  intrusted  with  bluish  gray,  the  quills,  thi;rhs.  cre*^t,  an] 

the  management  of  some  department  of  govern-  men  more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the 

ment,  or  tlie  recording  officer  of  a  deliberative  and  chcttt  shaded  with  white,  and  low 

aasembly.    Ministers  of  state  were  first  called  <>overts  reddish;  cere  and  mUiod  part* j« 

laeretaries  in  France,  where  about  the  middle  it  has  a  hmt;  erectile  crest  on  the  back 

of  the  14th  century  the  title  of  tterr^faire  ilt»  head,  looking  when  depressed  like  a  pm 

/inanem  was  conferred  unon  the  8  clerks  of  the  behind  a  clerk's  ear,  whence  the 
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»  called  serpent  eater  from  its  favorite  generally  by  glandnlar  organs,  for  nse  witlun 

1  messenger  from  its  long  stops  and  the  body,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged 

t.  These  birds  are  usually  seen  in  pairs,  as  products  whose  retention  would  be  injurious ; 

ery  useful  in  destroying  serpents  and  the  materiab  thus  separated  are  also  called  se- 

;>tiles,  which  they  devour;  when  at-  cretions.    The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to 

k  serpent  they  approach  with  one  wing  such  as  have  a  use  in  the  system,  as  the  tears, 

and  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  body,  and  saliva,  milk,  the  mucous  and  serous  fluids,  and 

other  strike  the  reptile,  wounding  it  some  fatty  matters ;  while  those  intended  to  be 

wing  spur,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and  discharged  as  excremontitious  are  called  excre- 

aryiDg  out  the  most  venomous  species;  tions,  like  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs,  the 

•  eat  lizards,  tortoises,  rats,  small  birds,  urine,  perspiration,  and,  to  a  considerable  de- 
insects.  They  run  and  hop  very  swift-  gree,  the  bile.    In  all  forms  of  true  secretion 

?  wing  only  when  not  otherwise  able  the  materials  are  selected  from  the  blood  by 

e ;  they  are  very  voracious,  Le  Vail-  the  agency  of  cells,  as  noticed  under  Gland. 

tioning  that  he  took  from  the  crop  of  Though  each  glandular  organ  has  its  indei>en- 

>od-sized  lizards,  3  serpents  as  loflg  as  dent  action,  in  virtue  of  the  specific  endow- 

11  small  tortoises  (''many  of  which  ments  of  its  component  cells,  and  is  no  more 

»ut  2  inches  in  diameter'^),  and  a  num-  directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than 

sects,  so  that  its  speciflc  name  was  well  are  the  organs  connected  with  nutrition,  still 

I  by  Daudin.    Their  services  are  so  almost  every  secretion  is  affected  by  states  of 

teemed  that  they  are  often  introduced,  the  mind,  operating  of  course  through  the 

>mesticated,  into  poultry  yards  to  rid  nerves,  and  chiefly  through  the  ganglionic  sys- 

rat«,  snakes,  and  other  animals  which  tern.    The  products  of  the  secretory  processes 

^'oung  birds  or  eggs,  and  they  rarely  move  through  the  efferent  ducts  by  the  con* 

le  fowls  while  supplied  with  reptiles  tractility  stimulated  by  their  presence.    Secre- 

t :  the  French  tried  to  introduce  this  tion  may  continue  a  certain  time  after  death, 

»  the  island  of  Martinique,  to  destroy  as  in  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  rattlesnake. 

>mou3    triijonocephali  (like  the  cop-  Complementary  relations  exist  between  the  ei- 

and  moccason    snake)  which    there  cretions,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  perform 

they  thrive  very  well  in  western  Eu-  each  other's  oflices;  the  more  active  the  excre- 

Eoological  gardens.    Tiie  nest  is  made  tion  of  carbonio  acid  by  the  lungs,  the  less  is 

and  is  of  large  size,  built  of  sticks  and  the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  on  the  other  hand, 

ii  wool  and  feathers;  they  lay  2  or  3  if  respiration  be  inactive  from  indolence  or  heat, 

lis  bird  in  its  long  tarsi  resembles  the  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  food, 

ind  has  been  placed  among  them  by  the  increased  flow  of  bile,  from  the  imperfectly 

and  among  the  galliiuB  by  others  on  oxygenized  matters  in  the  blood,  produces  diar- 

»f  the  wing  spurs  and  terrestrial  liab-  rhoaa;   when  the  liver  is  inactive,  increased 

the  details  of  internal  structure  show  respiration  from  exercise  in  cold  air  gives  re- 

a  raptorial  bird ;  it  comes,  however,  lief;  the  connection  between  the  excretions  of 

c  vulture  than  the  falcon  family  in  the  the  kidneys  and  skin  has  been  noticed  under 

leeks,  loose  plumage  about  the  head,  Kidney.   Remarkable  metastases  of  the  urinary 

ess  and  bluntness  of  the  claws,  and  secretion  to  the  glands,  skin,  and  serous  mem* 

'cl»s  between  the  toes.    The  length  of  branes  are  well  authenticated ;  so  the  charao- 

in  this  bird  and  in  the  waders  indi-  teristio  biliary  matter  is  often  detected  in  the 

iply  an  adaptation  for  similar  habits  urine,  perspiration,  milk,  and  other  secretions, 

itat-t,  and  not  any  general  structural  The  source  of  the  secretions  is  in  the  constant 

it  is  a  pood  instance  to  show  that  an  decomposition  and  decay  of  the  body  in  virtue 

3  mode  of  life  and  place  of  resort  may  of  its  chemical  constitution,  and  as  a  necessity 

to  an  analogous  external  conformation  of  vegetative  existence  and  the  exercise  of  the 

Q  parts  without  affecting  the  internal  animal  functions.     fc>ecretions  generally  serve 

;  the  soft  and  yielding  surface  of  the  dry  a  double  purpose  in  the  system ;  for  instance, 

which  this  bird  seeks  its  prey  re<iuires  the  bile  not  only  removes  what  if  retained 

leg-*  and  partially  webbed  toes  so  no-  would  be  a  positive  poison,  but  also  aids  in  di- 

br  the  waders  which  frequent  moist  gestion ;  the  cutaneous  excretion  removes  su- 

dy  places ;  but  as  the  same  length  is  perfluous  water  from  the  blood,  and  regulates 

inded  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert  tlie  temperature  of  the  body.    The  urine  in 

marsh,  we  And  the  legs  in  the  former  some  animals  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence,  and 

JO  the  ni)per  end  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  so  are  the  special  poisonous  secretions  of  the 

•  to  a  much  less  distance.  In  the  sys-  venomous  serpents  and  stinging  articulates; 
'igors  and  Swainson  this  bird  would  even  the  saliva  may  be  so  modified,  as  in  rabid 
)  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  animals,  as  to  be  a  deadly  poison  when  intro- 
prey  and  the  waders.  A  species  is  duced  into  a  wound.  In  their  intimate  nature, 
the  Philippine  islands,  which  is  prob-  the  selective  acts  of  secretion  are  not  different 
inct  from  the  African  bird.  from  those  of  nutrition.  Other  information  on 
vTIOX,  the  process  by  which  various  secretions  will  be  found  under  Digestion,  Liykb, 
Lerials  are  separat^^  from  the  blood,  Lunqs,  Mkmwbane,  FkBSFiBATiosr,  Bispuiaiiov, 
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Setn,  and  Urixe  ;  for  details  the  reader  is  re«  the  state  some  great  calamitj'.    Dovn 

ferred  to  the  article  ^*  Secretion,"  by  Oarpcnter,  time  of  Augustus  thoj  were  held  but  3 

in  the  ''  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol-  tlioY  were  revived  by  that  emperor  in  1 

ogy"  (1852).  and  to  the  various  physiological  with  considerable  pomp,  occujiyiu^  3  di 

writings  of  that  author.  nights,  and  being  accompanied  by  sach 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  the  portion  of  the  Jupiter,  Juuo,  and  all  the  soperiur  deitii 

area  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and  this  occasion  Horace  wrote  his  Curmn 

an  arc.    The  instrument  called  by  this  name  tare  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  I>iana,  soi 

represents  .this  figure,  and  is  used  for  solving  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins.     The 

mechanically  numerous  questions  of  proportions  games  were  celebrated  on  3  snbsec^uei 

in  geometry  and  trigonometry.    From  its  adai>-  sions,  viz. :  in  the  reign  of  Clandius  in 

tation  to  this  use  it  is  called  b^  the  French  the  47.  in  that  of  Domitian  in  SS,  and  in  t 

compass  of  proportion.  It  is  made  of  two  8trii)s  Philip  in  246,  exactly  1.000  years  uft 

of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  each  of  them  6  inches  building  of  the  city, 
or  a  foot  long,  and  is  hinged  in  the  centre  like        SECUXDUS,  Johannes.     See  Jonjm 

a  carpenter's  rule.    The  pivot  represents  the  cuNm^s. 

centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  lines  drawn  from        SEDAINE,  Michel  Jeax.  a  Fri  nch  < 

it  upon  the  two  limbs  the  radii.    r|>on  these  tist,  born  at  Paris  in  1719,  died  there.  SI 

lines  are  drawn  the  several  scales  si>ecially  1797.    In  his  youth  he  was  a  stone  rut tc 

adapted  to  the  sector.    Other  scales  not  direct-  first  publL^^hed  some  short  poems  w  Lid 

ly  belonging  to  it  may  be  placed  in  the  blank  well  received   by  the    public.  e:'peclAj 

spaces  on  the  limbs.    The  scales  fur  the  radial  Epitre  d  men  habit.    lie   began  iu  V 

lines  arc  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the  write  for  the  ap<ra  eomique^  who«e  m. 

particular  uses  for  which  the  instrument  is  in-  was  his  friend.    He  al^o  wrote  for  the 

tended.    They  commonly  consist  of  a  Hue  of  theatre,  Le  diabU  d  quatre  il756).  Lijai 

ohords  by  which  we  may  protract  an  angle  of  €t  h  w/^/ifwr  (1761).  Le  roi  et  lej(nultT\ 

any  given  number  of  degrees,  find  the  degrees  and  Eo^e  et  Colas  ( 1764).    AUne^  reiu*  i 

corresponding  to  any  given  arc,  &c. ;  a  scale  co7m/^.  produced  in  1766  at  the  rf>y;ilai'&di 

of  e^iual  parts  which  atfords  tlie  means  when  music,  was  another  successful  pierv  iu  a 

the  limbs  are  opened  to  the  proper  extent  of  order  of  composition.    In  1775  he  had  b 

finding  with  a  pair  of  dividers  a  3d  proportional  out  at  the  thedtre  Francis  a  5-act  dra: 

to  2  given  lines,  or  a  4th  to  3  given  lines,  &c. ;  titled  2>  philotxmhe  $an$  U  aaroir,  which 

also  lines  of  sines,  secants,  tangents,  and  poly-  ranked  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  1 

gons.    The  sector  is  a  convenient  instrument  stage.    This  was  followed  in  1 708.  at  th 

in  plotting  for  giving  without  calculation  angles  theatre,  by  La  gagcure  imprtrue^  after 

and  the  lengths  of  required  lines;  but  all  iu-  he  produced  aV  the  Italian  opera  Le  di 

Btruments  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  impor-  (1769),  Filii  ou  Venfaut  troure  (1777', 

feet,  and  since  the  introduction  of  logarithmic  sin  et  Nicohtte  (1760),  Rirhard  Cctur  d 

tables  this  is  now  little  used.     It  is  supposed  (1784),  and  Lefaueon  (17l'2);  and  ut  tL* 

to  have  been  invented  al>out  the  year  1508  by  emy  of  music  Amphitryon  (17SSt  and 

Guido  Boldo  or  Ubaldo.    It  was  described  by  laume  TtU  (1791).     lie  was  admittt-d 

Gaspar  Mordente  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  who  re-  French  academy  in  1786.     His  fJiurrtt  t 

fers  its  invention  to  his  brother  Fabricius  in  were  published  by  Auger  (3  vuls.  8;o^ 

1654.     Several  treatises  were  written  upon  it  1813). 

in  Strasbourg  and  London  near  the  close  of  the        SEDAN  (anc.  Sediinum\  a  fortitie«I  to 

16th  century.     Galileo  wrote  upon  it  in  1607,  France,  dci)artnient  of  Ardennes.  .<*:ti:a! 

and  claimed   its    invention. — An    instrument  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  1<>0  m.  N.  I 

called  the  astronomical  or  equatorial  sector  is  Paris;  pop.  in  ISoO,  13,3m.     Marshal  Ti 

used  for  taking  the  ditference  of  right  ascensions  was  born  iu  a  chateau  still  standing  ne 

and  declinations  of  stars;  and  the  zenith  sector  town.     The  manufactures  are  extii>iT 

employed  on  trigonometrical  surveys  is  used  to  consist  principally  of  fine  black  cli.*tL«  ax 

determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  wlioso  simores.  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  arms,  aiid 

declinations  difier  but  little  from  the  latitude  ware.     Sedan  was  formerly  the  ciipita 

of  the  observer.  principality,  which  in  1591  came  into  po?« 

SECULAU  (fAMES.  in  Roman  history,  games  of  the  Turenno  family,  who  in  1641  c^e 

celebrated  at  long  and  irregular  inter\'als,  and  France.     It  had  a  celebrated  Protistao 

not,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  vcrsity.  which  was  suppressed  on  the  r 

once  iu  every  century  or  Mculum.     Under  the  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     The  thain 

republic  they  were  known  as  the  Tarentino  monly  known  as  sedans  took  their  nami 

games,  from  a  pla<'e  in  the  Campus  Martins,  this  town,  from  which  they  were  intrc 

called  Tarentum,  where  they  were  celebrated,  into  England   in   1581,  though   they  di 

and  ap|K»ar  to  Jiave  been  instituted  about  the  come  into  general  use  till  1649. 
time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Publicola.  Nothing        SEDGE  (rarex,  Linn.),  a  largo  gvnos  o 

is  known  of  their  origin  beyond  the  fact  that  baceous,  perennial,  endogenous  plants. 

they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pluto  and  in  the  more  temperate  and  c«»Ider  regi^ 

JEVMerpine  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  the  globe,  and  belonging  to  the  natux^ 
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piMKP.  At  first  aspect  the  sedges  resem-  1813.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  Sedg- 
gnoses^  bat  in  structure  there  are  esson-  wick.  amj\jor-general  in  Cromweirs  army,  and 
Terence:*.  Their  stems  are  angular  in-  who  was  in  1655  appointed  by  the  protector 
»f  fistulous,  destitute  of  diaphragms  at  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  govcniment  of 
nts,  and  their  fioral  envelopes  are  re-  Jamaica.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
to  a  bract  and  2  opposite  glumes.  The  13,  Theodore  was  aided  by  his  elder  brother 
which  are  of  various  lengths,  some  upon  John  to  obtain  an  education  in  part  at  Yale 
n  and  others  near  the  root,  are  linear,  college,  but  without  finishing  his  course,  hav- 
e.  and  rough  on  the  margins  and  keel ;  ing  been  rusticated  for  a  boyish  misdemeanor, 
ircrs  are  borne  in  spikes,  that  are  term!-  Ho  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  but  soon 
1  axillary,  mostly  bracteated  at  base;  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  law.  In  April, 
e  of  two  kinds,  and  the  species  may  be  1766,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
ious,  when  the  barren  and  fertile  florets  inenced  practice  at  Sheffield,  Berkshire  co., 
nd  on  the  same  plant,  or  androgynous,  Ma^^s.,  which  he  represented  several  times  in  the 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  same  spikes,  or  Massachusetts  general  court.  Notwithstanding 
dioecious,  when  one  individual  produces  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
and  another  fertile  flowers  only.  The  which  ho  never  outlived,  he  engaged  in  the 
s  are  3  in  number,  and  the  pistils  are  revolution  with  zeal,  and  in  1776  served  as  aid 
3.  in  which  case  the  seed  vessel  (achrnia)  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  the  expedition  to  Canada, 
lenticular,  or  3,  when  it  will  prove  tri-  Afterward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  procur- 
r.  The  sedges  are  found  growing  in  ing  supplies  for  the  army.  About  the  close  of 
ifts  or  tussocks  in  bogs,  or  in  patches  on  1785  he  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and  in  that 
sunny  hillsides,  or  singly  in  moist  shady  year  and  the  next  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
or  even  on  exposed  alpine  heights.  The  nental  congress.  In  the  winter  of  1787  he  took 
r  of  species  known  to  botanists  probably  a  leading  part  in  the  suppression  of  8hay8*s 
f  300,  and  those  which  are  exclusively  rebellion,  incurring  the  especial  enmity  of  the 
American  are  numerous.  Economically  insurgents,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life, 
re  of  little  known  use ;  many  are  cut  and  by  whom  his  house  was  attacked  during 
:her  grasses  and  form  part  of  the  coarse  his  absence  in  the  legislature.  In  1788  he  was 
tay  of  the  wet  meadows,  and  a  few  are  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  eon- 
ly  employed  for  thatching,  mats,  and  vention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitntion, 
uses.  On  the  coasts  of  Europe  the  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  and  the 
r  sands  are  sometimes  arrested  by  artifl-  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
mting  of  cjrex  arenaria^  and  its  roots  state.  In  17S9  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
hose  of  some  others  are  fraudulently  house  of  the  first  constitutional  congress,  where 
Bvitli  sarsaparilla.  The  sedges  of  Amer-  he  remained  by  successive  elections  till  March, 
re  been  elaborated  by  Torrey.  Dewey,  1796,  when  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  which 
Tuckerman,  and  Boott,  and  the  number  office  he  held  3  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
m  s[»ei"ies  throughout  North  America  is  6th  congress  he  returned  to  the  house  of  rep- 
itly  on  the  increase.  rescntatives,  and  was  chosen  its  speaker.  In 
GWICK,  Adam,  an  English  clergyman  1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
»olo^ist.  born  in  Dent,  Yorkshire,  in  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  colle<;e,  mained  till  his  death.  His  judicial  opinions 
idire.  in  1S08.  iK'came  in  the  following  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  elegance, 
fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1818  Judge  Sedgwick  was  an  active  member  of 
led  Professor  Hailstone  as  Woodwardian  the  old  federal  party,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
or  f»f  geology  in  the  university.  Be-  ciated  with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Rutledge,  Ames, 
18*29  and  1832  he  was  president  of  the  King,  and  its  other  leaders.  He  was  ardently 
ical  society  of  London.  As  a  geologist  hostile  to  slavery.  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
given  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  Elizabeth 
pal.Tozoic  and  crystalline  rooks  of  Eng-  Freeman,  a  negro  woman  of  extraordinaiy 
nd  Wale«.  He  contril»uted  to  McCoy's  character  and  intelligence,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
tive  catalo;rne  of  the  "  British  Palaeozoic  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  having  fled  in  consequence 
.■'  contained  in  the  universitv  museum  of  ill  treatment,  and  steadily  refused  ever  to  re- 
on.  "  A  Synopsi-^  of  the  Cla^sitication  of  turn,  her  master  sued  to  regain  his  slave.  She 
tb-h  Palojozoic  Rocks.''  His  remaining  was  defended  by  Judge  Sedgwirk.  and  by  the 
cal  writings  consist  of  between  30  and  decision  of  the  court  pronounced  free.  This,  it 
ers  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  is  believed,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  declaration 
i  societies,  and  in  scientific  periodicals,  in  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  that ''  all 
le  author  of  a  **  Discourse  on  the  Studies  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  led  to  the 
Tniversitv  of  Cambridge."  originallv  end  of  slaverv  in  Massachusetts.  The  case  of 
e«l  a*  a  sermon  at  Trinity  oh.-ipol.  but  ex-  Greenwood  r».  Curtis  ("Massachusetts  Reports,** 
.  in  the  5tli  edition  (1850)  into  a  volume,  vol.  vi.),  tried  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  was 
GWICK.  I.  TuEODORE.  an  American  an  action  by  a  resident  of  a  southern  state  to 
lan  and  Jurist,  b.irn  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  recover  a  balance  of  account  on  a  contract 
,  1746,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  which  had  been  made  with  the  de£uidant» 
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tbron^h  an  ofrent  at  Rio  Pangos  on  the  coast  home  in  Stockbridge.    IV.  Gatbausi  Mou. 

of  Africa,  for  the  delivery  of  slaves  in  exchan|2:e  an  American  anthoress,  daughter  of  Jodfi 
for  goods.  The  coart,  in  Judge  Sedgxi'ick^s  Theodore  Se<lgwick,  born  in  Stockbridce.MuL, 
absence,  pronounced  fur  the  plaintitK  On  his  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Havi&x« 
return,  following  the  principles  declared  by  thesolicitationof  her  brother  Henry,  who  triirlf 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  ho  held  perceived  and  encouruge<l  Iier  talents.  (-«>n4Dui 
in  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  which  has  to  the  publication  of  her  first  story.  calK-d^T&i 
since  been  regarded  as  of  great  weight  that  by  New  England  Tale,''  it  apfieared  ancnviLuur 
the  law  of  nature,  which  on  this  question  re-  in  1822,  and  its  success  determined  her  <  uurs^. 
mained  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  one  man  Owing  perhaps  in  part  to  its  local  :tilL:>i('3i 
could  not  have  a  legitimate  property  in  an-  and  to  its  life-like  i>ortraiture  of  the  Xcw  E&c- 
other,  and  that  the  contract  in  question  was  land  character,  then  little  dcscriU-d  in  phLt, 
therefore  malum  in  se,  and  void.  II.  Theo-  it  had  an  immediate  and  wide  p<»pulan:y.  Ii 
DORE,  an  American  lawyer  and  writer,  the  1824  she  published  **  Redwood,"  which,  ifter 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Sheftield,  being  republished  the  same  year  in  EndftiiL 
Mass.,  in  Dec.  1780,  died  in  Pittsfield,  Xov.  7,  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  twe- 
1839.  lie  studied  law  with  his  father  at  Stock-  dish.  In  1827  she  produced  ••  IIi>jn*  I-i'?lie.  it 
bridge,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1801  Early  Times  in  America,''  the  fre^!lnt-^d  $x4 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  grace  of  which,  together  with  its  piculiar  i&- 
into  a  professional  partnership  with  Mr.  liar-  terest  as  an  original  tale,  made  it  f<ne  of  thi 
manus  Rleecker,  atWrward  U.S.  chanje  iVaf-  mostpopularof  American  novels,  Tlii^wjL«for 
yatr<r»  at  the  Hague,  which  continued  until  1821,  h»wea  in  1830  by  "Clarence,  or  a  Tale  <«f  ocr 
when,  in  consequence  of  unpaired  health,  ho  Own  Times,''  and  in  1.S32  by  "  I»  Rirs-c.'i 
retired  from  his  profession  to  his  family  homo  shorter  story  for  young  people.  In  l^^r*  •be 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  resided  through  liLs  published  *'The  Linwoods,'*  a  romance  t^f  :i.c 
remaining  life.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  ready  and  revolution,  and  in  the  t^ame  year  a  c<>IIv(::.>o 
effective  both  as  tt  forensic  and  popular  speaker,  of  short  tales.  In  the  following  :l  y«.ar*a> 
and  enjoye<l  a  successful  practice  as  well  iis  a  peared  a  series  of  p(»puhir  bo(»ks,  ''The  V*<x 
high  posititm  at  the  bar.  On  bis  retirement  ho  Kicli  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man."  "  Live  ar.i':  LrS 
interested  himself  in  agriculture,  and  was  re-  Live,"  "  Means  and  Ends,"  **  Home."  and 'LtTt 
peatedly  <hosen  president  of  the  agricultural  Token  fi>r  Children."  In  IbST llic  life  ot  Lucri- 
society  of  the  county.  lie  several  times  repre-  tia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  apT-ei^ 
sented  his  town  in  the  state  legislature,  and  ed  in  Sparks*s  collectii>n  of  Anieric:iU  bii«- 
was  for  some  years  the  candidate  of  the  demo-  raphy,  to  which  the  life  of  the  sifter  MarnrtU 
cratie  party  for  lieutenant-governt)r ;  ho  was  written  soon  after  by  Washington  Inicr. 
also  their  candidate  in  Berkshire  for  congress,  formetl  a  counterpart.  In  1^41,  t»n  reTumisf 
In  1827  he  introduced  into  the  state  legisla-  from  a  European  visit,  she  pui>li^lled  "Ltiteri 
ture  a  project  of  a  railroad  across  t bo  moun-  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  U«ime;"  jr.  i"4j 
tains  from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  at  tho  *' AV litem  I larvey  and  other  Tale>;"  ar.d  ^ul^«• 
outset  was  generally  derided  us  visionary,  but  quontly  *' Morals  of  Manners,"  desipne*!  fi-rvrn 
which  after  years  of  undaunted  etlorts  he  sue-  young  persons.  The  latest  «»f  her  novel:*.  *■  Mat- 
ceeded  in  carrying  through.  He  was  earnestly  ried  or  Single?"  apiK.-ared  in  l»o7.  In  tbt-  *-:^ 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  free  trade,  temperance,  ceeding  year  she  publisheil  in  a  small  ti"««:i- 
and  anti-slavery.  Ilis  economical  views  arc  cimothelifeof  Joseph  Curtis,  an  honored  r::J:c3 
plainly  and  practically  set  lorth  in  his  work  of  New  York  to  w  1mm  the  cause  «»f  pub  ic  r\i> 
entitled  "Public  and  Private  Economy,  illus-  cation  was  largely  in  debt  isl.  Beside  t  be  jstt  ti- 
trated bv  Observatitms  made  in  Europe  in  merated,  she  has  written  for  mag.Hziiies  inaLj 
183(>-*7  "'(:J  vt)ls.  12mo.,  New  York,  1838>.  Ho  tales,  which  have  not  been  collo<ted.  Mi-^Seiir- 
ha<l  previously  in  1 82r>  published  anonymously  wick  is  distinguished  by  her  >trong  ccniir.-.  a 
a  little  book  called  "Hints  to  my  Countrymen.''  sense,  and  by  a  gra<'eful  and  captivatii:^  pTtI*. 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  after  the  de-  Hor  temler  fondness  for  children,  makiiig.  i?  it 
livery  of  an  address  to  the  democratic  citizens  has  done,  her  writings  for  them  a  labi-r*:' 
of  PirtslicbJ.  HI.  Sisan  Ridi.kv,  wife  of  tho  love  as  well  as  of  great  usi-fulness,  ba>  aJiittl  t 
preceding:,  is  desc^-nded  from  the  old  English  magnetic  charm  t4»  the  solid  value  nf  lie**- j-i::- 
border  family  whi<\h  ranks  among  its  mem-  lications.  She  still  resides  in  her  nativv  cobCTy 
bers  the  celebrated  I^ishop  Ridley.  Her  m«»ther  of  Berkshire.  V.  TitEoixtRE,  an  American  !.i»- 
was  the  second  daujrlater  of  William  Livings-  yer  and  author,  son  of  Theodore  S».-dir»i«L,  iJ. 
ton,  governor  of  New Versey.  Mrs.  Sedgwick  born  in  Albany,  X.  Y..  Jan.  27.  l>n,  liinl  .n 
is  tho  out horess  of  vanSAMis  tales  for  children,  Stt»ckbridire,  Mjuss.,  Dec.  l>.  1no9.  Hew:i?praJ- 
and  more  recently  of  se\Vral  b»nger  works  of  uated  at  Columbia  college.  New  Y'ork.  in  >'-?. 
fiction.  Her  principal  pubHicatiuus  are:  "Tho  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May.  1^3.S.  ll.e 
Morals  of  Pleasure"  ( 1^20)  ;\'  The  Young  Emi-  next  15  months  he  passwl  in  Eurnpo.  ch:e!^}  at 
grants*'  an»l  "The  Cbildren'-X  Week"  (I8.J0);  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  ti»  ihe  K-iTjU-a 
*•  Allen  Prcs<'ott"  (1834):  **  AliJ^Iji"  (  1.'^44k  and  and  family  of  Edward  Livincstnn.  On  ii*:*- 
"Walter  Tbornley"  (IHTi'.M.  Mrs.  Se<lgwick  turn  home  he  commenced  professional  pra>tict 
atJU  (1801;  resides  at  her  husban<iKs  patrimonial  in  New  York,  which  ho  prosecuted  with  ^rcat 
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■dnstrj  and  taooess  till  abont  1860,  when  ill  to  make  his  daughter  a  qneen."  His  works 
mmhh  compelled  him  in  some  degree  to  sns-  were  published  in  1722,  with  a  memoir.  Thej 
mad  his  exertions,  and  they  were  not  again  consist  of  speeches  in  parliament,  amatory  po« 
Bore  than  partially  resumed.  During  this  most  ems,  translations  from  the  classics,  and  plays. 
ctive  period  he  produced  his  ^'  Treatise  on  the  His  poems  are  marked  by  ease  and  elegance  of 
feasnre  of  Damages,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  expression,  and  a  very  refined  licentiousness. 
Mnciplos  wliich  govern  the  Amount  of  Com-  SEDUCTION,  the  persuading  a  woman  to 
wnsation  recovered  in  Suits  at  Law^'  (New  surrender  her  chastity.  It  has  been  often  made 
Tork,  1847 ;  2d  ed..  1852),  which  at  once  took  a  reproach  to  the  common  law  that  it  does  not 
ts  place  among  standard  authorities  in  America  regard  the  seducer  as  a  criminal,  or  at  least  hold 
ind  in  £ns:land.  He  made  several  other  visits  him  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The  French  and 
o  Europe,  and  in  1850  a  considerable  conti-  Prussian  codes,  also,  composed  as  they  have 
lental  tour.  In  1857  he  published  his  ^^Trea-  been  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  lawgivers, 
iie  on  the  Eules  which  govern  the  Intcrpreta-  though,  like  the  Roman  laws,  they  throw  the 
don  and  Application  of  Statutory  and  Constitu-  strongest  defences  against  violence  around  the 
ionsl  Law,^'  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work,  chastity  of  woman,  yet  denounce  no  penalties 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and  against  the  mere  seducer.  But  though  the 
bench,  as  well  as  of  legal  critics  and  writers,  at  conmion  law  does  not  indeed  hold  the  seducer 
borne  and  abroad.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  to  any  direct  responsibility,  yet  indirectly  H 
Bochanan  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  does  reach  and  punish  him.  The  seducer  who 
oflSsred  the  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  afterward  renders  a  female  servant  incapable  of  her  usual 
was  twice  tendered  the  office  of  assistant  sccre-  labor  and  service  is  bound  to  make  indemnity. 
tary  of  state  under  Gen.  Cass ;  but  both  these  This  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  almost  idl 
be  declined,  preferring  the  expectation  of  being  suits  for  seduction ;  they  are  actions  on  the 
able  to  resume  his  former  professional  activity,  case,  and  rest  immediately  on  the  loss  of  ser- 
h  Jan.  1808,  he  received  an  unsolicited  ap-  vice  consequent  upon  the  seduction.  Byafio- 
Dointment  as  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  tion  of  the  law  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
ustrict  of  New  York,  which  he  accepted  and  vant  is  conceived  to  exist  between  parent  and 
beld  tiU  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sedgwick  child,  and  thus  a  father  may  have  an  action 
rrote  much  and  often  on  political,  professional,  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  The  father 
ad  miscellaneous  topics.  In  1833  he  publish-  may  also  found  his  suit  on  the  seducer's  illegal 
d  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  maternal  great-  entry  upon  his  premises,  and  may  then  state 
imndfather,  William  Livingston,  governor  of  the  seduction  and  loss  of  service  in  aggrava* 
Tew  Jersey.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  tion.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
olitical  writings  of  William  Leggett  (2  vols,  ceeding  that  the  daughter  lived  with  the  father 
TO.,  Now  York,  1840).  Various  addresses  by  at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  and  it  is  therefore 
im  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  a  dis-  inapplicable  to  very  many  cases.  In  the  more 
oarse  delivered  before  the  alumni  of  Columbia  usual  form  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely, 
ollege.  New  York,  in  1858,  in  which  he  in-  of  case,  the  consequential  injury  being  the 
tstc<  on  the  practical  advantages  of  a  course  of  ground  of  action,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the 
be  natural  sciences  over  the  usual  classical  seduced  lived  with  the  father  at  the  time  of  the 
vrrirulum.  seduction  or  not. — It  is  now  the  general  rule 
SEDLE  Y,  Sm  Chakles,  an  English  poet,  bom  that  exemplary  or  punitory  damages  are  prop- 
a  Aylesford,  Kent,  in  1639,  died  Aug.  20, 1701.  erly  given  in  such  a  case,  and  the  amount  of 
le  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  after  them  is  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the 
he  restoration  went  to  London,  where  accord-  jury.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  such 
ng  to  Wuo<I  he  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  damages  are  recommended  by  the  court  is  a 
nmedian.  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies,  lie  cose  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  at 
lOon  obruined  great  favor  with  Charles  II.,  and  that  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  told 
ntained  it  by  never  asking  any  favors,  but  his  the  jury  they  were  to  regard  not  merely  the 
private  fortune  was  wa^ed  in  debauchery.  In  loss  of  service  but  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
company  with  Lord  Buekhurst  and  Sir  Thomas  parent.  In  1805,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that 
Ogle,  he  Wiis  once  engaged  in  a  riot  at  a  public  redress  was  to  be  given  to  the  father  not  only 
house,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob,  for  his  loss  of  the  society  and  comfort  of  his 
Baked,  from  the  balcony,  and  in  consequence  child,  but  also  for  the  dishonor  which  he  re- 
ras  fineil  £500  by  Chief  Justice  Hyde.  He  ceives;  and  in  1811  the  same  learned  judge 
oow  applied  hlm:*elf  to  serious  business,  and  said  that,  thougli  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
iistingnished  him:<elf  in  parliament  by  his  op-  on  what  legal  principle  the  damajics  could  be 
K>3ition  to  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  James  extended  beyond  the  injury  resulting  from  loss 
L  Hid  activity  in  bringing  about  the  revolu-  of  services,  yet  the  practice  was  now  inveter- 
aon  is  attributed  to  the  king's  intrigue  with  hb  ate  and  could  not  be  shaken,  and  that  the  feel- 
laughter,  who  became  his  mistress  and  was  ings  of  parents  and  of  those  who  stood  in  l4tca 
veiled  countess  of  Dorchester.  When  he  was  parentis  were  always  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
axed  for  his  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied:  ^^I  eration.  Chief  Justice  Tindal  told  a  jury  ia 
kite  ingratitude,  and  therefore,  as  the  king  has  1837  to  consider  the  distress  and  anxiety  of 
Bade  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor  the  plaintiff,  a  mother.    In  Indiana,  in  a  late 
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oftM.  tfao  ooart  obarfred  tbo  jurj  that,  thongh  and  so  was  never  intcnnpted  as  brtv^  *uf 

evidenco  of  a  loss  of  scrrico  ivaa  essential  to  and  her  faUier. — Tho  nctioa  lauj  be  maiotunti 

tie  suit,  yet  other  circumstaucus,  such  aa  tho  bj  anj  ono  who  stand*  in  lofo  parthiu  lu  il- 

BedDotiuii*it»ielf  nnd  the  pruvtoua  respectabUitr  technical  phrase  is),  or  in  the  plftce  of  a  ]iL-«r. 

of  thci>lantili"sfumily,mi(:ht  bcadiiiitled  toin-  by  a  p"v™'aD.  fT  e-^ample,  or  hy  a  ri:!a;i-i 

crease  tlio  dania);e^. — In  all  caaea  then,  liow-  who  has  adopted  the  ftimale  as  Li?  cwn  rl3-i 

ever  the  damn^'s  may  bo  inrreiuod  by  other  in  the  same  ca^cs  and  undor  the  <-ii[nu  coci- 

OODsidenitioiis,  liomc  loss  of  Hi-rviccinaBt  always  tions  that  (nvo  a  cause  of  arlioti  t<i  the  DBlr:n: 

bealk'f^d  in  the  declaration  and  proved.    Tiie  parent.    In  a  ciiso  in  the  New  York  rbi:n 'f 

Xoftli^  luw  ro(|uires  tliat  thit  actual  rclntion  appeals,  orcrruUnfi  a  decision  i>f  thi'  rr.cr.  V 

of  master  and  iicrvant  shall  have  i.-xistt.'d  be-  low,  it  was  held  that  an  aetion  C't^l'l  r.'-:  U 

tween  tho plaintilT  and  the  person  seduced  at  maintained  bya  st(')>fatherfnr  the  >e-!t:'-i:''':  if 

tbe  tiiuo  of  the  seduction;  ko   that  where   a  his  Ntcpdaui;htcrwhili>  in  the  service  i-f:.  tL'l 

dangbter  under  age  was  sedured  liy  her  master,  person,  although  the  daofthter  retiiriud  \-<\-t 

while  lining  in  service  away  from  her  father's  stepfather's  house  and  CD|;af».-d  in  his  m-ttI-.-. 

bouse  v'ith  his  euusent.  aud  with  no  intentloa  and  was  there  confined.    The  stepfiither  i' :  : 

of  returning  to  it,  the  lather  was  held  to  have  leftaJly  entitled  to  thcseriiceofBs;vld:.r.j!.r-.: 

no  ground  uf  aetion.     The  rule  is  nut  so  strict  Finally  it  secuis  that  »  mother  c.inttut  n:ai;:*i.:i 

in  tho  I'liiti'd  Stales;  and  in  a  leading  ease  in  an  action  for  the  seduction  of  Ikt  d.'>v.f'.:-r 

New  Yorlt,  where  a  daughter  under  uge,  with  duruig  the  father's  life,  tliougli  tl.i-  cl.iM  :* 

tho  consent  of  her  father,  lived  with  burnnele,  not  born  until  after  the  father's  dt.iih.    Tun 

who  agreed  to  p.iy  her  for  such  work  ai  she  must  bean  actual  or  constructive  rij^.t  !;•:!.* 

ohose  to  do,  hut  made  no  agreement  with  her  daughter's  service  at  the  time  the  in.icri  j 

for  any  fixed  time  of  service,  and  while  in  her  coniiuitted,  that  \i  to  say.  ot  the  liine  t'.  \ii 

uncle's  house  she  was  seduced  and  rcluracd  seduetiun.    If  the  relation  of  ii:u>U'r  Ar<l  ^.r- 

to  the  house  of  her  father,  who  paid  tho  expense  vont  first  arises  after  tlie  ii^jury  h:is  t  ■. .  l  il : .'. 

attending  her  confinement,  it  wa*  held  that,  aa  there  \n  no  more  ground  to  claim  imh  r.  i.iti '  r 

tho  father  had  made  no  contract  binding  outhia  tlio  re.«ulting  loss  of  service  than  i!;vre  ii'  -J 

daughter,  ho  could  still  control  her  services;  be  to  claim  it  for  tbe  incapacity  uf  a  i::ac  ir- 

tlie  fact  tliat  the  daughter  hud  no  intention  of  vant  who  had  been  disable)!  by  :i  I  i^Tir.r  \:- 

returning  could  not  atTuct  the  father's  riglit;  fore  the  timo  of  the  hiring. — V|-c>n  the  trial   '. 

ilie  was  hisscrvanti/e  iiirr;  and  aa  the  defend'  tho  cause,  tho  fact  of  the  seiiuetlMU  tuay  !i 

uit  liad  done  an  act  which  deprived  tlio  failier  proved  by  tho  woman  herself.      Hi  r  gff.fri 

of  services  tlnit  he  had  tho  right  to  exact,  ho  character  fur  chastity  ia  conridi-rt-il  to  !■«  i£  :t- 

must  respond  in  domagca.    So  where  ii  fatlier  sue,  and  may  be  impeached  by  gi-i  er:.I  e^ il- z.  f 

told  his  dangblcr  tliat   alio  might  remain  at,  on  llic  part  of  the  defendant,  and  iv  >':{  [  r".  ■'. 

inline  or  go  out  to  aiT\  i>'0  na  r.\w  pleaded,  but  by  the  plaintiff  in  like  nianin-r.     IIj:  th'  -.:- 

if  she  let!  her  home  she  must  lake  enre  of  her-  tlie  evidence  discliises  tiio   wi>i:;.',ii',  |.r.i;  -f 

eelf,  ami  lie  relini|uia]ied  all  elainis  to  her  wages  criminality  with  otliers  it  will  av:,il  i..:),::^- J 

and  serviees,  it  was  lield  that,  na  the  father  had  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  di'fi  i.d:.i.i  i'  'i 

new'ttlieleas  the  right  to  revoke  his  lict,-nso  at  father  of  her  child,  and  so  the  ra  :^i'  'f  •--: 

anytime,  the  legal  rtrlution  of  master  and  aer-  plaintiff's  loss  of  wrvice.     Il   !:ii'  lien  )>  -. 

vaut  vtia  not  dissolved,  nor  his  iierauaal  right*  that  if  un  atti-nipt  be  made  by  the  lUfii.d.^: : 

OTcr  bis  daiigbtvr  idiniidnnet),  and   he  could  destroy  on  trial  tho  p>(>d  rharai  tir  •  f  l!.t  ~  ■ 

maintain  the aetiiHi for  seduetion.— The  father's  diiced  wonian,  and  this  nlttnii't  !.■  i!>f-iv- 

leftal  right  to  the  services  of  hi<  daughter  ex-  the  making  tlio  atteni]>t  niuv  f'v  n'girjv'!  ' 

tends  to  her  majority,  nanu'ly.  to  the  age  of  '21  tlie  jury  in  estimating  damages:  awl  ««ir.^>il 

J  ears.     If  ahe  l>c  livuig  vilh  her  father  during  ui.iy   all    circumstances  which  n/.;ra>a:«  :: 

er  minority,  proof  of  tliLs  I'aet  alone  sulliees  to  seduction,  and  increase  the  harm  (-ai:td  t  J  ■'• 

mwntain  the  i:>sue  in  respect  to  the  fact  of  aer-  —The  New  York   statute    resiiilirg  *<r'.:i- 

vice:    aervice  is  presumed.     If  however  tho  lion  was  enacted  in  1849.     It  makes  iiidictA!'.* 

dongblcr  is  already  of  fidl  age.  there  must  be  "  any  man   who  shall,  under  pn>ii;lse  of  mi:- 

Winit  of  Mervice  in  fact  rendered  tn  the  father,  riage,  Mdiico  and  have  illicit  eonnvctii>a  **— 

Proof  iif  very  xligbt  servii-e  aufliioa,  if  Jie  ia  still  any  niiniarricd  female  of  jirevious  chaste  cha.-- 

living  with  bini :  but  if  she  is  abs<.'ni  fmni  homo  acter."    No  conviction  shall  be  had  nadcr  iLc 

under  a  ennrrnct  nutde  l>y  herself  since  atldn-  prtivislona  uf  this  act  un  the  lestiraun;  cf  tbcf^ 

ingher  mi^iiritv.  the  fatherhasniiright  of  suit,  male  sedueed.  unsupported  by  olbwar"  -- 

Ilia  aeii-.ri,  l.i.wvv.r.  will  not  he  defeated  if  tbe  nor  unlc  -  ■  '     '-"' 

defendant  hired  Ilie  daughter  for  the  purpose  two  year 

of  gi'tting  her  into  his  pii>*i'5aiou  and  out  of  Upon  co   i     ' 

the  fulher'a  control,  even  though  she  were  of  by  impri-iTniieui   

fall  age  at  the  time  of  Die  hiring,  providi'.l  she  ijig  five  Miirs,  or  bjr  ii 

were  then  lidifc  in  her  father's  family.     The  jail  not  lii-ee.lln 

hiring  heing  fraudulent  and  therefore  null,  the  promise  oft 

traded  bettveeii  the  diuigUter  and  her  seducer,  held  nut 
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It  if  therefore  immftlerial  (hat  the  Brawn  founded  excellent  natortl  charw^en  in 

ttdtte<T  ia  a  mmrried  m&n,  and  k>  incapable  of  tLose  two  orders. 

pAribnning  hia  promiM,  provided  the  woman  SEELAXD  (Dan.  SjallantT),  the  largMI  and 
VU  {^orant  of  this  fact.  A  previous  chaste  most  important  inland  of  Denmark,  bounded  K. 
tit&racter  ia  also  an  eswntial  clement  of  the  br  the  Cattepit;  £.  b;  the  &onnd.  Mparating 
eaiue  of  octioD,  and  it  has  been  coustrued  to  it'  from  Sweden:  S.  bv  the  Baltic,  gcparaling 
in«An  that  the  female  shall  hare  po««essed  net-  it  from  the  i^laods  of  Falster.  Moeo.  and  Laa- 
nal  personal  virtue.  In  Pennsvlvania  an  act  hmd:  and  Tf.  bv  the  Great  Belt.  ».-pn rating  it 
of  1S*3  provides  that  every  person  who  shall  from  the  islands  of  Lanzeland.Fuiien.  and  Sun- 
be  convicted  of  the  redaction  of  any  female  of  stj ;  len^  81  m.,  breadth  CG  m. :  area.  2,131 
p(>odrepnte.nnder2Iyear3of  age.  iiuderpronk-  s<i,m.:  pop.  about  Si'O.WiO,  It  is  irregular  in 
ue  of  marria^,  shall  be  sentenceil  to  pav  a  ehape  and  nmch  indented  br  arms  of  the  Baltic 
£se  not  eic«ediog  $o,l)0<>,  and  shall  also  be  put  on  tho  S.  W.  shores,  and  in  the  Vi.  an  arm 
to  liani  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  tho  Catleicai  extends  for  into  the  interior. 
a-<  less  than  one  nor  more  tliao  three  years.  The  surftrc  is  generally  flat.  The  soil  is  an 
The  promiM  of  manias  is  nut  to  be  deemed  extremely  fertile  alluvium  resting'  on  beds  of 
estabiislied  nnU-ss  the  testimony  of  the  female  mussel  shells  and  corallines.  The  chief  prod- 
•edaced  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence  posi-  net  is  grain.  Extensive  forests  once  corered 
tire  or  circunistaniial.  There  arc  statnies  of  the  island,  but  timber  is  now  comparatirelj 
similar  purport  and  intent  in  Michigan  and  scarce.  The  climate  is  humid  and  milder  than 
Wb<»n<iu,  and  some  other  states.  that  of  other  places  in  the  sjune  latituile.  Tha 
SEED,  the  regular  [lerfect  reprodnctiro  agent  largest  rirer.  the  Suns-aue,  id  very  crooked  and 
in  phjpuogamous  plants  by  which  species  and  only  60  m.  long.  Minerals  are  scarce.  Copta- 
T.irieties  are  pcr|ietua!ed.  The  centre  of  fer-  hagcn.  the  coital  of  Deimiark.  situated  on  the 
tile  dowers  contains  a  hollow  oigan  calte*!  tha  E.  coast,  is  the  principal  city.  A  railroad,  trar- 
orary,  and  this  covers  a  nnmber  of  ^niall  vx-  ersing  the  island,  connects  that  city  with  Roes- 
cre^cul  growths  composed  of  a  delicate  tissue,  kilde.  SOroe,  and  Corsoer  on  the  Belt.  Kron- 
vhich  ore  the  ovules.  After  impregnaiion  br  borg.  thcfortof  Elsinureon  the  ::nund.  opposite 
means  of  the  p<.illen  tlie^  ovules  rapidly  in-  Hclsingborg  in  Sweden,  cooimauds  the  entrance 
erea.'ie  in  size  and  undergo  mauv  modifications  of  that  channel. 

whi.'h  end  in  the  produclion'of  the  5eeds.        SEETZEX,  ruicn  JAorsit.  a  German  trav- 

Tiihin  each  seed  is  the  embryo  or  young  plant,  cller  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Sophiengroden, 

cotisistiu^ofaradicle.pliimulo.and cotyledons;  Oldenburg.  Jan.  30,  ITGT.  died  ne.ir  Toaa,  Ye- 

ar.d  while  developing  it'elf,  the  membr.ines  men,  in  1^11.    He  was  educated  at  Gdttingen, 

w:ilch  surronnd  it  fre<inentlr  store  themselves  epent  a  year  at  Vieima  and  Constantinople  in 

with  albumen  or  starchy  matters  to  be  uk^  by  preparations  for  a  jonmcy  throngh  Asia,  and 

iLe  embryo  whila  in  the  process  of  gcrmina-  left  tiie  latter  city  for  Aleppo  in  Syria,  remained 

lion.    In  some  species  the  cutyle<lons  contain  there  la  months  engaired  In  the  study  of  Ara- 

the  albumen,  ami  fur  the  same  purposes,    Tha  bic,  and  afterward  Vi'^itcd  the  principal  parta 

ripened  seed  is  protected  by  several  external  of  Palestine,  the  de^rts  of  Ar.ibia,  Mount  Leb- 

eavel.jpe*  called  the  tcslo,  peri»|>crm,  or  gper-  anon  ,'ind  the  Antilibanns  (18"i5f,  the  country 

m  vleru.  coD-ii-tins  of  the  hardened  luemhranea  £.  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  I>ead  sea, 

which  encir)<<.'d  the  ovule.    A  smidl  eye  or  sear  where  he  discoverc-d  the  sites  of  several  an* 

liil-im)  n[H>n  the  side  of  the  seed  indicates  cient  cities,  the  isthmus  of  Siitz.  and  EgrpL 

where  the  nmbilical  cord  {funir-iliui  proceed-  lie  romaineil  in  Egypt  two  year*,  and  collected 

ia?  from  the  pariiti^in  uf  the  ovary  (plai-fnt'i)  numerous  MSS..  anti>]uitio->.  and  zoological  and 

was  attached  to  the  seed.    Tlie  funiculus  in  botauical  specimens  for  the  museniii  of  (jotha. 

tha   nutmez  enlarges  itself  into  the  aril  and  Jn  l>i08.  hariue  conformed  ontwar<tly  to  the 

enrelopes  the  seed,  forming  the  mace  of  com-  Mo^^lcm  futh.  he  went  by  wa  to  Jiddah,  and 

merce:  in  the  spindle  tree  it  enlarges  into  an  thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina.    In  1>>10  he  set 

inrestiag  brilliant-colored    mantle  or   cloak,  out  for  Mocha,  and  .i  lettt-r  dated  Xor.  17  <f' 

Seeds  are  smooth  or  rough,  sculptured  or  em-  that  rear  is  the  last  authentic  acconut  e^^^ 

bossed,  marked  by  reins,' depri'ssinns,  and  cle-  received  of  him,    A  letter  to  Ton  llam-^^^ 

Tatiuns ;  and  their  testro  present  much  beantj  written  by  an  Enirlish  gentleman  at  Mo^  |g^ 

fai  tbeie  particulars  aa  well  ns  in  their  colon  1815,  stated  that  Seeizeu  had  died  sud^^j^^^ 

—\  tinta.    They  may  be  enveli>ped  in  ileecy  Tnos  in  ISII,  and  that  he  was  reporte^  hills. 

— lit.  .1 —  -Inn,  or  bristly  and  hsiry,  bcenpoisimed  by  the  imam  of  Sana.  ^^  ^(  ^^^ 

r  prqjeetions  like  wings,  st:itement  was  subsequently  '*'^«'Y  vircuitona 

niaeMi.    ^lony  families  of  plants  land  by  way  of  Bombay.    His  dia^,^^^^  j^^ 

>''■  "r  sorlH  of  nuts  so  umitar  to  plans  were   recovered,  but  hav^jj   joins' the 

•  of  _  SEt.O\  lA,  a  central  proviri  „„„.,,.•  -u- 


SEttOv lA,  a  central  provuj  ponors'  clay 

n»  and  ty-    Old  Castile,  enclose*!  by  Vaj^j,,,^  siirimrs  in 

vHd  nor  the     Sorio,  Gnadali^ara.  Madrid,,,',  n^,,,^^]]^''^,,,.^ 

-     ari       uid    a.7-«*].m.:  pop  inm-.J„i^.^t^j     „j  tbu", 

to  the  central  table  land  r 
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ed  by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  most  the  campiUgns  in  Hanorer  during  the  7  ystn 
elevated  of  which  is  8,222  feet  high.    The  war,  and  was  finally  made  a  prisoner  at  Qo»- 
rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Doaro,  the  most  tercamp.    On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  176S, 
important  being  the  Eiaza,  Duraton,  Oega,  and  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infintrr. 
Eresma,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  In  1780  he  was  made  nunister  of  war  bj  Loiui 
Ouadarama  mountains,  which    separate   the  XVI.,  and  in  1783  a  marshal  of  France.    Ee 
province  from  Guadali^ara  and  Madrid.    Gran-  resigned  his  office  in  1787.    Daring  the  rel^ 
tte  and  Umestone  are  the  prevail iug  rocks ;  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force,  azkd 
and  there  ore  veins  of  rock  crystal,  quartz,  lost  all  his  property.    II.  Loris  Phiuppe,  coi::t« 
and  gold.      Upon   the   lower  slopes  of  the  de,  a  French  diplomatist  and  writer,  son  of  tL« 
mountains  there  are  pine  forests,  which  form  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1753.  <Iic^i 
a  great  source  of  wealth.    There  are  manu-  there,  Aug.  27,  1880.     lie  entered  the  ansr 
factures  of  cloths,   paper,   leather,  earthen-  when  a  boy,  left  France  in  May,  1782.  to  juia 
ware,   and  crystal. — Seoovia,  the  capital,  is  the  army  of  Gen.  Kochambean  in  America,  tiA 
aituated  at  the  junction  of  the  Eresma  and  Cla-  in  1784  was  appointed  ambasaador  to  Hujvijl 
mores,  45  m.  K.  W.  from  Madrid ;  pop.  13,000.  Uo  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Cstharlne 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded  II.,  who  admitted  him  to  her  private  circle :  Le 
by  old  walls,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  wrote  light  comedies  for  tlieperfomiance&^rca 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  there  is  an  ancient  in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  and  thcM:  j^Ist^ 
castle.    The  cathedral,  begun  in  1525,  is  one  he  afterward  published  under  the  title  of  Tii- 
of  the  finest  in  Spain ;  it  is  in  the  florid  Gothio  dtre  de  V Hermitage  (1708).     Having  returned 
atyle,  and  the  tower  is  330  feet  high.    The  to  France  in  1789,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
town  has  a  mint  where  all  the  national  coin  general  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  wont  vn  i 
was  formerly  struck,  but  where  now  only  cop-  mission  to  Prussia.    During  the  rvign  of  terr'.-r 
per  money  is  made.    Water  is  brought  into  the  he    managed    to    avoid    serious    luuleststius. 
town  from  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  about  10  m.  dis-  employed  himself  in  writing,  and  iu  ISiHi  pul- 
tant,  by  an  aqueduct  2,921  feet  long,  support-  lished  on  Ilutoire  de$  principaux  tceMmeidM  *i'A 
ed  by  170  arches,  some  of  which  are  102  feet  rhjne  de  FrSderie  Guiihiume  II,  roi  de  Pruue 
in  height.    It  was  erected  by  the  Romans  in  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  in  1801  Decode  hi4toritjht,o*k 
the  time  of  Tn\jan,  and  is  still  in  good  preser-  tableau  politique  de  V Europe  de  1784>  d  17*.'6  -3 
vation.    The  Moors  destroyed  35  arches  iu  1071,  vols.  8vo.).     In  1812  Napoleon  made  him  kd- 
when  they  sacked  Segovia,  and  Queen  Isabella  ator.    On  the  first  restoration  he  wa»  }<Uorii 
repaired  it  in  1483.    The  town  was  formerly  a  on  the  X\&i  of  peers  by  Lonia  XV HI. :  but  Ia 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  hod  extensive  returned    to    Lis  former  master    during  \\x 
woollen  manufactures ;  but  the  Frencli  sacked  Hundred  Days,  and  afler  the  battle  of  Ua- 
it  in  1808,  and  occupied  it  till  18U,  and  it  has  terloo  desired  to  follow  him  in  his  exile.    T:.i? 
never  recovered  from  the  iiyury  thus  received,  ho  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and,  retiring  to 
SEGUIN",  fioocARD,  a  French  physician  and  private  life,  resumed  his  literary  pursuits.    He 
philanthropist,  born  at  Clomecy,  department  of  had  published  during  the  empire  his  Politiq^it 
Nievre,  Jan.  20,  1812.    HewaseducatCKl  at  the  de  tous  Ice  cahinete  de  V Europe  peudaut  la 
colleges  of  Amiens  and  St.  Louis  at  Paris,  and  r^gnee  de  Louie  XV,  et  de  Louis  A  VL  {'o  Til*, 
studied  mediciue  and  surgery  under  Itard.     lie  8vo.);  he  now  published  his  J/fmo/ro,  M^-.r- 
first  became  known  by  his  success  in  instruct-  nire  et  anecdotes  (3  vols.  8 vo.,  li'24i.  |i«rha;<* 
ing  thewildboyof  Aveyron,  and  soondevuted  his  best  performance,  and  undertofk  a  u.i- 
himself  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  idiots.  (See  versal  history,  parts  of  which  appeared  at  \s- 
Idiocy.)    Komoving  to  the  United  States  liter  rious  times  under  the  titles,  Hintoire  aucitir.i 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  settled  in  Ohio.    In  (3  vols.),  Ili^toire  Komaine  (3  \iils.K  Ilistoirt 
18C0  ho  revisited  his  native  country,  and  on  his  du  Bas  Empire  (4  vols.),  and  Ilistoirc  de  Fninct 
return  to  Aiiitrica  fixed  his  residence  at  Mt.  (9  vols.).    The  lost  was  completed  only  to  tU 
, Vernon,  X.  Y.     He  has  published  Theorie  et  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL     He  uI'm.!  jiu> 
"adfjuc  iic  Viducntion  dee  idiots  (Paris,  1842);  lished  a  Oalerie  morale  et  politiqut  4  4  vi-U-, 
\giene  et  education  dcs  idiots  (1843);   Traite-  and  a  volume  ot  ^tlanges.   In  l>ili»  hv  wa*  xv 
neti^moraf,  hygiene  et  education  des  idiots,  et  admitted  to  the  house  of  i>oers,  and  fridcd  niiii 
des  alerts  rtiuiuts  arrieres  (1840),  the  standard  the  liberal  party.    His  (Eur res  e»>fHpUt*s  ap|ic^- 
authorV^y    on    the    subject;    Jacob  Eodrigues  ed  in  1^24,  in  30  vols.  8  vo.   HI.  Piiiurrs  Vai  u 
Pereir*'X/tufice  nur  sa  vie  et  scs  traraux  (1847);  cointe  de,  a  French  soldier  and  hi>toriAn.  ^*\\ 
and  *'On|.rin  of  the  Treatment  and  Training  of  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  4,  17w). 
Idiots"  (Ha-rtfonl,  Conn.,  185«).  Ho  enlisted  in  1799  as  a  private  in  a  hn^ur 
SE(rl  W.     ].  piin.ippE  Hexri,  marquis  de,  a  rejrinient  of  the  consular  guard.     In  1*06  ho 
Frencli  s<»lilic4-  |„,rn  j^„  oo,  1724,  died  in  Paris,  served  under  Joseph  UiUiaitorte  in  NupK-s.  gxA 
Oct.  H.  l**Ol.     \\^  s<.'rvt'd  in  Ciormany,  distin-  was  present  at  the  siege  of  (1.1(10.    A»  aidi.- 
gnished  hini-ii-li  at  the  battles  of  liocoux  (174tn,  de-camp  to  Na|K>leon  in  18(>i,  he  was  twii-e 
where  he  was    younded,  and  l^tfeld  (1747),  woundi'd  and  finally  taken   priM.»uer   by  U.^' 
where  he  lost  aii  ^rjj, .  ^.^^j^  proniotiHl  to  the  Russians.     Being  rulea.<ed  after  the  peai'^  ^'f 
rank  i»f  brigadur-g  ,„^ral^n,l  ^„^,n  ^j^^.p  j^,  tljj^t  Tilsit,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a  brigaditr- 
of  lieuteuaut-generai ,  took  an  active  part  in  all  general  in  1812,  assisU>d  in  the  camiiftign  in 
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%  distinguished  himself  in  Sftzony,  en  the  Somme  and  Scheldt,  and  the  Ooroq.    Its 

anks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  campai^  elevation  at  it8  source  is  1,426  feet  above  the 

M4  within  the  borders  of  France.     He  level  of  the  sea.    At  Paris  its  width  is  firom 

ined  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  having  800  to  500  feet,  and  at  its  embouchure  about 

d  him  during  the  Hundred  Davs,  was  dis-  7  m.    Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  ri^ht  are 

d  after  the  2d  restoration.    His  leisure  the  Aube,  Mame,  and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the 

\  he  devoted  to  writing  an  Hiitoire  de  Yonne,  Loing,  Essonne,  £ure,  and  Kille ;  and 

Um  ft  df  la  grande armee pendant  Vannee  it  flows  through  one  of  the  richest,  most  pjMH 

(2  vii'iS.  8vo.),  and  HUtoire  de  Runie  et  ulous,  and  beautiful  regions  of  Europe.    The 

ierrt  le  Grand  (8vo.,  1829).  which  led  to  principal  cities  and  towns  that  it  passes  are 

1  with  Gen.  Gourgaud.    These  two  works  Chatillon,  Bar-sur-Seine.  Troves,  Nogent-sup- 

d  him  to  be  elected  in  1830  to  the  French  Seine.  Melun,  Paris,  Mantes,  Rouen,  and  Havre. 
>my.     After  the  revolution  of  July  he  re-        SEINEl.  tho    metropolitan   department   of 

ed  public  life,  and  in  1831  was  made  a  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 

^n^nt'^reneral  and  a  peer.    He  undertook  cntirelv  enclosed  by  the  department  of  Seine- 

ntinue  h\>  father's  hi!<tory  of  France,  and  et-Oise;  area,  183  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1856, 1,727,* 

shed  an  Ilistoire  de  Charles  VI  11.  (2  vols.  419.    It  is  divided  into  the  arrondi5sements  of 

1S34>.  but  has  gone  no  further.    On  the  Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  Sceaux,  the  first  of  which 

ution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  retired  to  private  is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Paris.    The 

surface  is  generally  level,  but  there  are  some 

IDL,  JoHAXX  Gabriel,  an  Austrian  poet  heights,' the  principal  of  which  are  Montmartre 

iiti<]uary,  born  in  Vienna,  June  21,  1804.  and  Chaumont  to  tho  N.  of  Paris,  respectively 

eoanie  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of  270  and  300  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

in  Sryria  in  1829,  superintendent  of  the  The  Seine  flows  through  the  department  from 

my  <.»f  coins  and  antiques  at  Vienna  in  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  by  a  very  circuitous  course ; 

and  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  the  Mamc  joins  it  from  the  eastward.    The 

47.    He  has  written  numerous  plays,  short  most  valuable  mineral  productions  are  build- 

s,  and  poems,  of  which  his  ballads  and  ing  stone  of  an  excellent  quality  and  gypsum. 

d  pieces  are  the  most  esteemed.    A  hymn  The  soil  is  throughout  fertile,  and  cultivated 

1  he  wrote  to  the  music  of  Haydn  was  in  with  great  care.    Near  the  capital,  fruits,  vege- 

otfielally  recognized  as  a  national  hymn  tables,  and  flowers   are  the  principal  crope 

e  Anstnan  emigre.    He  is  also  the  author  raised;    the  peaches  of  Montreuil,  and  the 

rend  archxolo^cal  works,  and  since  1850  roses  and  strawberries  of  Fontenay,  are  par- 

»een  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Zeitechrift  ticularly  famous.    TVine  is  made,  but  the  qual- 

}ie  Oe**reichi^hen  Gymnasien.  ity  is  not  very  good.     There  are  extenave 

IDLITZ  r  or  SEDLrrz)  WATER,  the  product  tracts  of  meadows,  and  large  numbers  of  eowB 

rtain  saline  springs  in  Seidlitz.  a  village  and  sheep  are  reared. 

>hemia.  used  as  an  agreeable  and  eflective        SEINL-ET-MARNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 

ent-    The  solid  contents  in  a  wine  pint,  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 

din^  to  Bor«nnan,  are  192.8  grains,  con-  bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Aisne, 

g  of  sulphate  of  m:umesia,  180  grains ;  sul-  Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  Loiret,  and  Seine-et-Oise; 

r  of  lime.  5:  chloride  of  magnesium.  4.5 ;  area,  2,273  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1856,   341,882. 

»na:e  of  ma^ne>ia,  2.5 :  carbonate  cf  lime.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  has  many  ex- 

The  French  prepare  an  artificial  Seidlitz  tensive  plains.  The  Seine  and  the  Mame  flow 
r  by  dissolving  from  20  to  4S  grammes  of  through  the  department,  and  there  are  numer- 
ate of  ma:;nesia  in  3  times  its  weight  of  ous  other  streams.  It  contains  sandstone,  fine 
\  and.  after  filtering,  introducing  it  into  a  millstones,  building  stone,  and  potters^  clay. 
i,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  charged  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  wine, 
r  pressure  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See  though  abimdant,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Capi- 
X£  Wates.)    It  is  said  to  be  preferable  tal,  Meltm. 

e  natural  water,  and  may  be  preserved        6EIXE-ET-0ISE,  a  X.   E.  department  of 

charge*!  in  tightlv  stopped  bottles.  France,  in  the  old  province  of  lle-de-France, 

IDLiTZ  POWDERS.  See  Rochelle  Salt,  bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  8ehie-et- 

IXE  (anc.  Sequana\  a  rivor  of  France,  Mame,  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir,   and  Eure,  and 

:  in  tho  department  of  Cute  dX>r,  in  the  enclosing  the  department  of  Seine:  area,  2.164 

its  nf  I-aiiCTes,  fiowinc  first  X.  W..  then  s*!.  m;  pop.  in  1856,  484,179.     The  surface 

.  W.,  and  airain  N.  W.,  through  the  de-  is   diversified,  but  there  are  no   high  hills, 

lents  of  Aube,  Seine-et-Mame,  Seine-et-  The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 

Seine.  Eure,  and  Seine-Inferieure,  and  Seine,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  circuitous 

(T  intn  the  English  channel  between  Havre  Cv»nrse.    There  are  several  other  streams,  the 

Ui.inric'ip.    The  direct  distance  from  its  chief  of  which  is  the  Oise,   which  joins  the 

e  to  its  mouth  is  270  m.,  but  its  winding  Seine  from  the  X.  E.    Millstones,  sandstone, 

it  nearly  5<>0  m.  long.    It  is  navi:?able  paving  stone,  plaster,  chalk,  and  potters*  clay 

rge  vessels  to  Rouen,  and  for  small  ves-  are  found ;   and  there  are  sulphur  springs  in 

50  m.  to  Mery-snr-Seine.     It  is  connected  several  places.    The  soil  is  not  naturally  very 

daIs  with  the  Loire,  the  Saoue  and  Rhone,  fertile,  but  it  is  carefully  cultival^^  and  thur 
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rendered  productive.  The  manufactures  include       SELACHIANS  (6r.  mXaxpu  a  cartO^riBooi 

different  kinds  of  cloth,  hosiery,  paper,  lire-  fish),  a  name  given  from  Anatotle  to  thejrtf- 

arms,  and  Sevres  porcelain,  the  last,  which  is  ent  day  to  the  families  of  cartilafdnous  fiily.i 

conducted  by  the  government,  being  the  most  with  fixed  branchiRi,  compri»ing  the  ray*  tzi 

important.    'CaT)ital,  Versailles.  sharks,  also  called  plagiostomes.    (See  PIjlgi.^ 

BEINE-INFERIEURE,  a  N.  W.  department  stomes.) 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Normandy,        SELDEN,  Join?,  an  Enfrlish  lawyer  and  k- 

bounded  X.  and  N.  W.  by  the  British  channel,  thor,  bom  in  Sulvington,  Sussex.  Dec.  16.  '.5m, 

and  S.  W.  by  the  lower  Seine;  area,  2,382  sq.  died  in  London,  Nov.  30, 1 654.   Howa.«educa:vii 

m. ;  i)op.  in  1856,  769,450.    It  has  a  generally  at  the  university  of  O.xford,  and  in  1604  ertere: 

low  surface,  the  coast  being  skirted  by  chalk  himself  a  student  at  law  in  the  Inner  Toin{'>. 

cliffs  of  no  considerable  elevation  exce]»t  near  After  being  culled  to  the  bar  he  practised  rhirfj 

F^amp,  where  they  are  about  700  feet  high,  as  a  chamber  counsel,  and  by  dint  c>f  i^x^rt 

and  it  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  low  off-  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  lii^  native 

shoot  of  the  Ardennes.    The  principal  streams  country,  as  well  as  of  logic  and  moral  phi!i.«o> 

are  the  Bresle,  Yeres,  and  Anjues,  all  of  which  phy,  became  known  at  nome  and  abn-ad.  sc- 

flow  into  tlic  channel.     Tlie  manufactures  com-  cording  to  Anthony  Wood,  as  "the  great  •ii> 

prise  cotton,  linen,  cloth,  lace,  silks,  and  watch  tator  of  learning  of  the  English  nation.''    JI.ai 

and  clock  movements,  beside  extensive  ma-  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  valuable  9<K'..iL 

chine  works  and  ship  yards.    It  has  important  qualities  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  wi« 

fisheries.     Capital,  Ruuen ;  other  chief  towns,  a  regular  member  of  Ben  Jonson  a  literar; 

Ilavre,  Diepj)e,  Fecamp,  and  Ilarfleur.  club,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  ctr.- 

SEISIN.    See  Liveky  of  Seisin.  tury  used  to  meet  at  the' Mermaid  tavern.    Hi- 

SEJANUS,  Lvcirs  -r?'Lirs,  a  Roman  con-  earliest  published  works  were :    ''  En^'lat'i  * 

Bpirator,  born  at  Yulsinii  in  Etruria,  died  A.  Epinomis,"  Jani  Anghrum  Farifi  AlUriu  l:.*; 

I).  31.     He  was  first  attached  to  the  interests  "The  Duel  or  Single  Combat"  (I6IO1,  '.jw 

of  Cains  Ciosar,  the  adopted  grandson  of  A u-  treatises;   "Titles  of  Honor"  (1614),  a  wi  ri^ 

gustus,  and  future  emperor  Caligula,  but  gained  still  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  ^::y>- 

the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  shortly  after  his  i<?ct;  I)c  J)ii$  *Syn<  (1617)  ;  and  •*  History  of 

accession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  Tithes'^   (1618).      Having  in  the  last    name^ 

the  praetorian  guards  in  coiyunotion  with  his  work  denied  the  divine  right  of  the  c-lergj  ro 

father,  Seius  Strabo,  who  had  held  the  post  receive  tithes,  he  was  obliged  to  maki*  a  pul-Ii^ 

under  Augustus.    While  in  this  position,  in  A.  acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at  having  pr^- 

D.  14,  Sejanus  accompanied  the  younger  Drn-  mulgated  liis  opinions,  wliirh  however  he  w« 

ftus,  the  son  ot  Tiberius,  into  Pannonia  to  quell  cariful  not  to  retract.     In  1621  he  undcrwcat 

the  insurrection  of  the  legions.     After  his  re-  a  brief  imprisonment  for  advising  the  coins:' l« 

turn  to  Ivonie  his  father  was  intrusted  with  the  to  insist  upon  certain  priviK-ges  in  di>p!:to  i*- 

government  of  Egypt,  and  upon  his  departure  tweon  themselves  and  the  crown:  and  in  l'"2.\ 

the  sole  command  of  the  pnctorian  cohorts  de-  being  then  a  member  of  parliament,  he  i"ok 

volved  upon  Sejanus.     As  his  ])opularity  with  part  against  the  royal  favorite,  the  disLe  cf 

the  guard  increased  he  asjiired  to  the  imperial  Buckingham,  whom  in  the  succordin?  parlia- 

power.     The  first  obstacle  was  Drusus,  and  to  ment  ho  aidc*d  in  impeaching.     Fnr  M-veral 

remove  him    Sejanus  seducod  his  wife  Livia  years  he  was  an  active  opiument   'f  ^'••irt 

or  Livilla,  wliom  he  persuaded  to  poison  her  measures,  and  in  ir.29he  was  again  c*?nni.Tte4 

hus]»and,  j)r(miising  to  marry   her  afterward,  to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  sediticn.  hi-  iin- 

Ho  induced  Tiberius  to  leave  Rome  and  shut  priMmment  lasting  until  May,  ItJJSl,  wls^n  he 

hinisi-lf  u]>  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  in  the  was  released  on  bail.     He  had  nu>an\%ljiii'  ;»r  - 

island  of  Capra.»a.     He  now  procured  the  ban-  duced  a  variety  of  learm-d  works,  inrl^ii-ics 

ishimnt  of  S'ero  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Ger-  his  Marmora  ArumUUaua  (1028),  an  ;i»  cf:::: 

manicus  and  ui  their  mother  Agrippina.     Hi*  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  ]»n)ught  to  Er.;:lar'i 

wife  Apicata  had  been  divorced  soon  after  the  about  that  time.     In  iri85  appeared  his  Shr* 

death  of  Drusus,  and  he  had  asked  the  em-  ( 7// »/«»/w,  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  p»:!  !i*h<^. 

peror's  consent  to  his  marriage  with   Livia.  at  hi»*re«|uest,  on  the  ocraH<mof  adsM-ute  w  .:ii 

This  was  refused,  and  he  was  about  to  hasten  the  I)ut<*h  on  a  questi<m  of  fisherie*.  rn«iii  ti.-i 

the  deveh)pnient  of  his   ]»lan  when  Tiberius,  peri(»d  ho  became  less  prominent  in  bis* -f'jH^;- 

infonned  by  his  sister-in-luw  Antonia  of  J?cja-  tion  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  long  parliament, 

nus's  intention,  gave  the  command  of  the  pne-  to  which  lie  was  elected  in  1640  Inr  the  uni- 

torian  guard  to  Xervius  Sertorius  Macro,  and  versity  ot  Oxfortl,  he  was  found  fre»,UintlT  sid- 

despateiied  Iiini  with  a  communication  ti>  the  ing  with  the  king.     He  opi»osed  the  exi  lr.<i««a 

Bi>nate.     Sejanus  w?w  induced  to  attend  to  hear  of  the  l»i>hops  from  the  hnu*e  of  iHrr>.  ar-d 

this  letter  read,  and  was  thereupon  arrested  also  the  condemnation  of  StratV«'nl,  :ilih*'i:;rh 

by  Sertorius,  and  was  strangled  the  same  day.  he  was  <me  of  the  meml»ers  nanud  to  pn-f  .ire 

His  bo«ly  was  torn  to  i)ieces  by  the  i>oi>ulace,  the  articles  of  accusation  again<:t  him.     S-ib-"!^ 

an<l  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  Tiber.     His  quently  he  held  the  olfice  of  koe|»or  of  tl.r  ntc-^ 

Son  and  d:tip^'hter  and  many  of  his  friends  were  onls  in  the  tower,  and  having  MibsiTiUnl  the 

put  to  deatliy^t  the  same  time.  *' Solemn  Li'ague  and  Covenant/*  he  was  ap- 
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td  in  1644  one  of  the  12  oommonerB  itojiinetion  with  the  royal  canal  of  Babylonia, 

n  commissioners  to  the  admiralty.  When  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delas  (now 

ame  apparent  that  the  struggle  between  Diala)  river,  a  little  S.  of  the  modem  city  of 

rown  and  the  commons  could  have  no  Bagdad.    Commanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 

ful  i.-^sne.  he  gradually  withdrew  from  and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads 

p<ilitical  life,  and  while  retaining  the  re-  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of 

of  both  parties  gave  the  weight  of  his  in-  which  it  was  situated,  and  peopled  by  settlers 

6  to  neitlier.    His  last  sickness  and  death  from  various  countries  of  we$<tern  Asia,  it  rap- 

at  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  to  idly  rose  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  eclipsincp 

I  he  is  said  to  have  been  married.    His  re-  Babylon  became  the  capital  of  that  part  or 

ttff  works  include  a  variety  of  treatises  in  Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Otesi- 

on  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  par-  phon,  built  by  tlio  Parthians  on  the  opposite 

rly  those  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  he  is  bank  of  the  Tigris.    The  later  ware  of  the  Ro- 

cnown  at  the  present  day  by  his  **  Table  mans  against  that  people  proved  destructive  to 

'  a  reconl  of  his  opinions  on  many  sub-  Seleucia.    A  city  of  upward  of  half  a  million 

published  in  1689  by  Richard  Mil  ward,  inhabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the  folio  w- 

«»r  20  years  acted  as  his  amanuensis.    A  ing  it  was  burned  by  Trajan  and  Lucius  Aure- 

lete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  lius  Verus,  and  captured  by  Septimius  Severus, 

ivid  Wilkins,  appeared  in  1726  (6  vols,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Julian  against  the 

Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  his  learn-  Persians,  in  the  4th  century,  was  found  desert- 

umanity,  and  affability,  and,  while  allud-  ed.    II.  SKLErciA  Pieria,  a  strong  fortress  of 

>  the  htirsfiness  of  his  style,  asserts  that  northern  Syria,  also  founded  by  Seleucus  I., 

U  conversation  ho  was  the  most  clear  dis-  whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau- 

jr,  and  had  tfie  best  faculty  of  making  hard  soleum,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pieria,  on 

J  easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  under-  a  rock  overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few 

ns",  <»f  any  man  that  hath  been  known."  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  W. 

-.ENITE,  transparent  crystallized  sulphate  of  Antioch,  with  which  it  was  simultaneously 

e.     See  Gypsum.  founded,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  seaport. 

-lEXll'M,  an  elementary  substance  dis-  It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  was 

jd  by  Berzelius  in  1818,  and  named  from  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  in  the 

r.  irtXTjvrj,  tlie  moon,  on  account  of  its  re-  latter  period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  became  in- 

anco  to  tellurium  (Lat.  tellus^  the  earth) ;  dependent.    Under  the  Romans  it  rapidly  de- 

)1  Se,  chemical  equivalent  40.    It  occurs  caved.     Considerable  ruins  of  its  harbor,  forti- 

gly  in  combination  with  iron,  copper,  fications,  and  necrojwlis  are  still  to  be  seen. 

lead,  cobalt,  and  mercury,  and  has  in  its  SELEUCUS  I.  Nicatob,  the  founder  of  the 

rties  and  affinities  a  remarkable  analogy  Syrian  monarchy,  bom  about  358  B.  C,  assas- 

sulpliur,  replacing  it  to  some  extent  in  sinated  at  Lysimachia  in  280.    lie  was  the  son 

lie  combinations.     Berzelius  discovered  it  of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of 

ilphurous  sublimation  formed  in  the  pro-  Macedon,  and  accompanied  ^Vlexander  in  his 

f  making  sulphuric  acid  near  Fahlun,  and  Asiatic  expedition.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 

l  it  to  tlie  pyrites  employed  in  this  pro-  arch,  he  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Perdiccas, 

01>tain»?d  in  powder,  it  softens  below  but  soon  after  headed  his  assassins  at  Pelusium. 

and  melts  a  few  degrees  above  this  tem-  In  821,  on  the  second  dinsion  of  the  empire, 

ire.     It  forms  on  cooling  a  brittle  solid  he  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  joined 

gla^-iv  fracture,  metallic  lustre,  and  deep  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and  received  from 

1  c«.»lor.  of  specific  gravity  from  4.3  to  4.8.  the  former  the  government  of  Susiana.    When 

i  neitlier  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  Antigonus  assumed  superiority  over  him,  8e- 

',  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  elec-  leucus  fled  to  Egypt,  and  formed  a  league  with 

r.    At  a  high  temperature  it  ignites  and  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  against 

with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  portion  vola-  the  common  enemy.    Seleucus  with  a  small 

g  ftjrrns  red  fumes,  which  have  an  odor  bo<ly  of  men  regained  possession  of  the  govem- 

ibling  that  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.     It  ment  of  Babylonia  in  812,  and  ever  afterward 

two  combinations  with  oxygen,  which  kept  it;  and  from  this  year  the  Syrian  monar- 

^pond  respectively  with  sulphurous  and  chy  (in  chronology  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse)  la 

ario  acids.     Its  combination  with  hydro-  reckoned  to  conmience.    In  SOrt  he  assumed  the 

I  a  more  noisome  gas  than  sulphuretted  title  of  king,  and  in  302  joined  the  new  league 

►gen.     J^erzelius  was  dej>rived  for  several  formed  by  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 

of  tlie  sense  of  smell  by  a  bubble  of  it  no  chus  against  Antigonus.    The  war  was  ended 

•  than  a  pea.  by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Ipsus  in  801, 

LEL'C^LV,  the  name  of  numerous  ancient  when  Antigonus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  ob- 

of  Asia,  situated  in  Assyria,  Margiana,  tained  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in 

,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Pampliylia,  Pisi-  Asia  Minor.     Ilis  empire  was  now  the  largest 

iJaria,  and  other  countries,  of  which  the  of  any  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  extend- 

ring  are  the  most  important.    I.  Seleu-  ing  from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  Medi- 

3r  THE  Tigris  was  founded  by  Seleucus  terranean  co:ist,  and  from  central  Phrytria  to 

^jria,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  near  the  Paropamisus.    He  afterward  allied  himaelf 
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with  Demetrius  Foliorcotcs,  the  son  of  An-  Belf-defence.    A  man  may  also  Jnrtifr  any  lia- 

tigonns,  whose  dauprhter  Stratonice  he  mar-  lence  done  in  defence  of  his  wife,  child,  or  itr- 

ried ;  but  Demetrius  having  made  himself  king  vant,  and  either  of  these  persons  may  jiis^iff 

of  Macedonia,   Beleucus  joined  the   alliance  violenceinbehalfof  husband,  father.  orn:ft«ttr. 

against  him  in  288.    Ho  did  not,  however,  take  HELJOOES,  or  Sbuuks,  a  Turki<>.h  trii«, 

any  very  active  part  in  the  war,  and  Demetrius  originally  inhabiting  the  plain  X.  itf  the  C«»- 

having  surrendered  to  him  in  286,  lie  treated  pian  sea.     They  received  their  name  from  .Stl- 

him  in  a  friendly  manner,  resisting  the  entrea-  jook,  one  of  their  chiefs,  under  wh(i«e  iruidxL'ire 

ties  of  Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.   In  the  in  the  10th  century  they  settled  in  Bifkhara.  vid 

mean  time  jealousies  which  had  been  long  ex-  embraced  Mohammedanism.    His  graudiioo  Ti- 

isting  between  him  and  the  king  of  Thrace  led  grul  Beg  received  the  title  of  sultoii.  <  on^u«rc4 

to  an  open  rupture,    Seleucus  began  the  cam-  successively  Khorassan  and  other  IVr^iaD  ;-n»r. 

paign  by  invading  the  dominions  of  his  rivid  inces,  and  at  length  in  1056  made  himseif  iru- 

with  a  large  army.    Lysimachus  met  him  in  a  ter  of  Bagdad,  which  he  occupiiHl  nominaliv  u 

decisive  buttle  at  Corupedion  in  281,  in  which  the  servant  and  guardian  or  the  calii.L  is 

the  former  was  routed  and  slain.     Not  content  really  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  ii:lr  i4 

with  this,  ho  determined  to  ad<l  Macedonia  to  emir-al-omra  or  '^commander  of  the  faithicl." 

his  dominions,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  He  died  in  1063,  and  wa.^  succeeded   bv  Lit 

a  large  army,  but  was  asisassinated  by  Ptolemy  nephew  Alp  Arslan,  who  bears  a  pre.'it  naXLi-  ia 

Ceraunus.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An-  orientalhistory,  especially  for  his  virtorit-T^orcr 

tiochus.    He  founded  in  almost  every  province  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  IV.,  wl.oiu  Le 

of  his  empire  Greek  colonies,  of  which   the  made  a  prisoner.     He  also  drove  the  Fatir^i'tf 

most  celebrated  were  Antioch  cm  the  Orontes,  for  the  time  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  m«- 

Bercra,  Edessa,  Pella,  and  numerous  cities  with  quered  Armenia  and  Georgia.     Gi)>b<'n  ^a.v?: 

tlie  mmies  of  Seleuci^i,  ^Vutiochia,  Laodicea,  *'The  fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subjt'tt  ic*  \m 

and  Apiunen.  laws;    1,200  princes  or  the   Rins  <'f  jrinrr* 

8ELF-DEFEXGE.   The  law  requires  no  man  stood  before  his  throne ;  and  2(K>.fH  i)  ^o!^i*^ 

to  submit  passively  to  the  intliction  of  violence  marched  under  his  banners.''    He  died  in  U»7i 

u]K>n  his  person,     lie  may  always  defend  him-  and  was  succeeded  by  his  si^n  Malek  Shah.  «^o 

self.     If  ho  is  assaulted  with  blows,  he  may  by  personal  merit  and  the  extent  of  Li-^  (-nii'.rv 

return  blows;  and  if  need  bo  he  may  kill  an  was  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.    IIen.di!e 

assailant  who  attempts,  or,  ratinniilly  consid-  Isi>ahan  his  capital,  and  his  d(»min ions  ^trtttL- 

ored,  st-ems  to  attempt  to  take  his  life.    The  ed  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  thi- ncij:LN*• 

{)rinciple,  in  all  cases,  is  that  the  couiiter  vio-  hood  of  Constimtinople.    The  ill  trt  atiiitnt  i-: 
ence  Tiiust  bo  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  i)ilgrimsto  -TerusaKm  bv  l:is  \vt- 
defence.     The  doctrine  of  the  law  respecting  roys  was  the  immediate  cauj*  of  the  trnsjir^ 
tlierijrhtof>elf-delence  is  in  many  of  our  states  On  his  death  in  1092  the  mum  i-s>i«  n   :■•  ::e 
laid  down  in  express  statutes.     In  Now  York,  throne  was  disputed  by  his  bn.th*  r  iii.d  f>  4 
for  example,   a  hoinitjido   is  justitiod  **when  sons,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars  eij»i.e«!.  »':.  i. 
there  shall  bo  a  reasonable  ground  to  appre-  ended  in  the  partition  of  the  Silio«»k'-;in  *ii::  :rf 
bend  a  do'^ign  to  commit  a  folony  or  to  do  some  among  4  branches  of  the  imperial  Jaini^.-f 
great  iiersoiml  injury,  and  there  shall  be  imnii-  which  the  principal  dynasty  niU-d  in  Persia,  :jJ 
nent  danger  of  such  design  being  accom]>li>h-  the  3  younger  dynasties  at  Kenii:;n.  I>a!ii&<L^ 
edf  and  it  is  lor  the  jury  t*)  det-lare  the  justi-  and  Iconium.   The  liL^t  named,  whirli  i>ui'.x<«-^ 
fiablenessot'tlie  h<mii<'ide  under  siirli  a  statute,  the  others,  endured  till  lOUS,  whtn  ii  wil*  sii- 
from  their  ronviction  of  the  exist«.*nce  of  the  ceeded  bv  the  Ottt)mans,  founth-d  bv  Othnian. 
rea'ionable  gnmnd  for  the  ap]>rehensions  which  a  Seljook  chief.    During  thegre.-iter  part  i-t :) e 
the  stjitute  contemplates,  and  not  from  the  cir-  13th  century  the  Selj«>okiau  ^uhai.-  wtrcir/.- 
cumstancc  that  the  ]>risoner  did  in  fact  entertain  ntaries  to  the  Mongol  em]»vrors.  \vhodri>i.>K^ 
those  a])pri-hensions.    InTenuessoe  it  has  been  ami  put  them  to  death  at  pleasun-. 
held  that  if  one,  through  the  inllufnce  of  alarm  SELKIUK,  Alexander,  a  Smii-h  waTran. 
or  even  cowardice,  kill  another  under  the  actual  born  at  I^rgo,  Kifc^hire.  abnut   l»'7rt,  di*.d  •  t 
impres«.it)n  that  great  bodily  injury  is  about  to  board  II.  B.  M.  shij*  Woyniouth  in   172'».    li'- 
be  inflicted  on  him.  it  is  justilial)leselt'-dofence,  went  from  England  in  1703  a-»  ^jsilim:  v.s<\r 
and  not  manslaughter  or  murder.     \o  doubt,  of  thei»rivateerCin(iue  Ports,  and  in  .SrpT.  17"*, 
in  every  ca-^e  the  jury  ought  to  consider  care-  in  consiM|uence  of  a  quarn-l  with  Li.-  caj't-'i:'. 
fully  tlu*  piiwor  (»f  constitutional  timidity,  but  was  ]>ut  ashore  at  his  own  retjue>t  on  llu- i-l- 
that  sliould  not  be  sutioroil  to  **x<"use  altogeth-  and  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  w:.^  ihin  xu'i'b 
er  th»'   ruere   imagination  of  dani^er  and  the  frequented   by  vessils  navi^riitin;:  ihe  racif.*'- 
destructi«»n  of  another's  lite  which  it  insj)ires.  He  wa**  sutliciently  supplii-<l  witl.  i  h-thts.  a.*Trs 
— The  old  rule  of  the  law  that  any  who  wa*«  ammunithm,   and  other   nei  evviiri»^   u.vA  re- 
guilty  of  a  felony  deserved   death,   ]>rohahly  niained  on  the  island  hi  solitude  4  \ear«  as*!  4 
fouiuled  the  rule  that  it  is  justitiaMe  to  kill  any  months,  when  he  wastakt-n  *nf  b>  C.tpt.  Wmdt^ 
one  who  U  attempting  to  commit   a  felony.  Rogersof  the  privateer  The  Dukf.  Feb. -,  IT'*;*, 
such  for  example  a**  munler.  mayhem,  or  rape,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  arrivid  »>it. 
This  riUo  is  generally  included  in  the  law  of  1,  1711.    He  returned  to  Largo,  nhcrv  Le  re 
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ided  for  eonie  time,  bnt  at  length  doped  with  the  generator  into  an  adjoining  one  called  the 

I  girl  whom  he  married,  and  went  with  her  to  reservoir  or  fountain,  which  usually  holds  about 

\jamAon.     Subsequently  he  entered  the  na\7,  18  gallons  and  is  about  i  filled  with  water. 

nd  held  the  post  of  lieutenant  when  he  died.  When  fully  charged  with  gas  it  is  disconnected 

Oapt  Rogers,  in  his  narrative  of  his  cruise  from  the  genierator,  and  is  commonly  placed  in 

[London,  1712),  gave  an  account  of  Selkirk's  the  cellar  of  the  shops,  and  a  tube  from  it  passes 

paridence  on  Juan  Fernandez;  and  a  book  by  up  through  the  floor  to  a  strong  metallic  vessel 

fohn  Uoweil,  entitled  ^*Life  and  Adventures  under  the  counter  and  surrounded  with  ice. 

nf  Alexander  Selkirk,'^  was  pubhshed  in  £din-  From  this  another  tube  forms  the  connection 

burgh  in  1829.    His  story  is  supposed  to  have  with  the  discliarge  cock  fixed  to  the  counter. 

Rggested  Defoe's  romance  of  '*  Kobinson  Cm-  Though  containing  no  soda  nor  other  saline 

loe/'     (See  Juan  Febxaxdez.)  matter,  the  water  is  not  only  refreshing  from 

SELKIRKSniEE,  an  inland  county  of  Scot-  its  efiorvescing  and  its  coolness,  but  the  car- 

Ittd,  bonnded  by  the  coimties  of  Edinburgh,  bonic  acid  imparts  to  it  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 

Boxbnrgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area,  2i>4  and  anti-emetic  properties.    It  is  a  grateful 

iq.  m. :  pop.  in  1851, 9,809.  The  surface  is  gen-  drink  in  fevers,  and  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for 

tmllj  hilly,  the  hills  varying  from  a  few  hun-  the  administration  of  salts  of  magnesia  and 

Ired   feet  in  height  to  2,370.    The  principal  other  saline  cathartics.    By  means  of  an  appa- 

irers  are  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  the  ratus  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the 

farrow   and  Ettrick ;  and  there  are  several  water  charged  with  the  gas,  and  with  any  of 

mall  lakes,  that  of  St.  Mary's  being  the  finest  the  saline  matters,  may  be  introduced  into  bot* 

beet  of  water  in  the  south  of  Scotland.    Only  ties  and  tightly  corked,  and  thus  bo  transported 

bont  y\  of  the  surface  is  arable.    There  are  to  any  place  and  kept  for  use. 

ome  manufactures  of  woollen  goods.    Selkirk-  SEMELE,  in  Greek  mytholog}',  daughter  of 

hire  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Gapi-  Cadmus,  and  sister  of  Ino,  Agave,  Autonod, 

aL  Selkirk.  and  Polydorus.    She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 

SELM.V^  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  situated  and  Juno,  jealous  and  indignant,  succeeded  in 

n  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about  persuading  her  to  ask  him  that  he  would  ap- 

100  m.  above  Mobile  and  100  below  Montgom-  pear  to  her  in  the  same  splendor  that  he  did  to 

sry:  pop.  in  1861,  3,177.    It  is  situated  on  an  Juno.    Having  sworn  to  grant  her  every  re- 

slevatcd  plateau,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  quest  she  would  make,  and  warned  her  in  vain 

I  steep  bluff  forming  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  desist  from  this,  he  unwillingly  consented. 

Passengers  ascend  and  descend  from  and  to  and  appearing  in  her  presence  as  the  god  of 

rteaml>oat9  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  thunder,  she  was  consiuned  by  the  lightning; 

ind  merchandise  is  drawn  up  the  blufl;*  by  mo-  but  the  child  with  whom  she  was  pregnant 

diinerv.    It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  was  saved,  and  was  called  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

AItb:ima  and  Tennessee  rivers  railroad,  and  SEMINOLES,  a  tribe  of  southern  American 

tile  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroad  connects  Indians,  by  some  stated  to  be  a  vagrant  branch 

it  with  Uniontown  and  Marion.  It  had  in  1860  of  the  Creeks,  the  name  signifying  wild  or  reck- 

i  iron  fonnderieSf  a  carriiige  manufactory,  2  less,   and  thus  expressing  their  i)redominant 

UniLii,  2  public  halls,  3  daily  newspapers,  6  characteristic.    In  1705  tliey  assisted  the  Eng- 

e&Drches     (Baptist,     Campbellito,     Episoo[)al,  lish  to  drive  the  Appalachees,  then  under  the  in- 

]leth<:>dist,  Presbyterian,  and  Cuiiiberland  Pres-  fluence  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  from  their 

bfterian),  and  a  number  of  public  and  private  territory  in  Florida,  and  kept  possession  for 

ichool:*.   In  1859-60  it  exported  nearly  luO,000  themselves.    In  1817  a  party  of  Seminoles,  iu 

itles  r>f  rotton.  conjuncti(m  with    the   refugee   negroes   and 

SELTZER  (properly  Sklters)  TTATER,  the  Creeks  then  occupying  the  Spanish  territory, 

rod'.ict  of  mineral  springs  at  Lower  Solters,  began  to  ravage  the  Georgia  settlements.   Gen. 

1  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  Germany,  20  ni.  N.  Gaines,  who  commanded  the  nearest  fort,  de- 

*om   Wiesbaden.     It  is  but  slightly  sdine,  manded  that  they  should  be  given  u]),  which 

cmtainin;jr  in  a  wine  pint  only  29  grains  of  solid  the  Indians   refused.      A  skirmish    followed 

dts.     These  are:  chloride  of  sodium  (common  shortly  after,  and  some  Indians  having  been 

lit).  1 7  grains ;  carbonate  of  miignesia,  5 ;  car-  killed,  the  Seminoles  seized  a  boat  on  its  way 

onate  of  soda,  4;  carbonate  of  lime,  8.    The  to  Appolochicola,  and  massacred  over  40  men, 

•ater  is  highly  eftervescent,   containing    17  women,  and  children.    Gen.  Jackson,  havinff 

Bbic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  pint,  been  ordered  to  pmiish  the  Indians,  entered 

od  this  serves  to  disguise  the  saline  taste  and  their  country  in  the  early  part  of  1818  with  an 

ender  tlio  water  an  agreeable  beverage. — Wa-  army  of  Georgians  and  Tennesseeans,  and  not 

»r  impregnated  with  5  to  10  times  its  bulk  of  only  cheeked  their  depredations,  but  took  sev- 

irbonic  acid  gas  is  sold  very  generally  in  the  cral  Spanish  strongholds,  which  led  to  tlie  ao- 

nited  Stntes  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  the  sum-  quisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States.    In 

ler.  and  is  called  artificial  Seltzer  water,  car-  1823,  ofter  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  United 

onic  acid  water,  mineral  water,  and  soda  wa-  States  as  a  preventive  against  farther  aggrea- 

sr.  The  ffos  derived  from  the  act  ion  of  sulphuric  sious  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Moul- 

pid  upon  pjilverized  limestone  ptisses  under  its  trio  creek,  by  which  they  agreed  to  relinquish 

wn  pressure  from  the  conflued  vessel  called  the  portion  they  occupied  and  retire  to  tlie  In- 

voL.  XIV, — 32 
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tcrior  of  tho  peninsula,  restricting  themselves  snperseded  Jesnp  in  the  command  of  the  vm 
to  15  miles  distance  from  the  coast.     In  1882,  in  Florida,  which  be  hold  nntil  184f>.    Ill*  p4. 
atter  several  years  of  increasing  trouble,  an-  icy  was  to  enforce  jiracticallT  the  term*  «if  tb 
other  treaty,  known  its  that  of  Payne's  Land-  treaty,  and  as  fa.<t  as  prisononi  were  taken  tMt 
ing,  was  made,  by  which  they  bound  them-  were  ship[>ed  to  their  new   honje«.     p-i 
selves  to  remove  within  3  years  from  Florida  amounted  with  volimtary  emi;rration>  !n  l.Wft 
to  the  country  W.  of  tlie  Mi8sissipi>i  allotted  to  up  to  1839.    This,  with  their  1o>m-i»  in  tU  ti- 
the Creeks,  in  consideration  of  which  tho  gov-  numerable  conflicts  which  were  i>rolor2w-<i  tt 
ernment  agreed  to  give  eacli  of  tho  tribe  a  blan-  several  years,  at  last  so  rotluce<l  them  t:.i:  m 
ket  and  frock,  and  to  pay  them  atler  their  ar-  1842,  their  number  being  ostimate<l  a*  :  "l.  U 
rival  $15,400.     This  treaty  was  very  much  whom  only  129  were  warriors,  and  thef«e  Ut- 
against  tlie  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  they  en-  ing  taken  refuge  whero  it  was  alinnst  ii:.:>"^ 
ergetically  opj)osed  it,  killing  two  successive  ble  to  reach  them,  hostilities  were  susfH  Ldt4 
chiefs  who  gave  it  their  support.    Among  and  after  having  lasti'd  7  years,  at  an  eiy»rJ.*e  ai 
at  the  head  of  tho  resistants  was  Osceola  (see  the^vernmentof  abont  $10.00<>.ntHi,  andaUi* 
Osceola),  who  at  a  council  called  and  a^ldress-  of  1,4611  lives.     A  large  proportion  <if  t!.e  re- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  tho  U.  S.  agent,  in  pri-  mainder  were  by  various  device'*  taken  j  -i*cii- 
vato  session  of  the  Tndiims,  elotiuently  and  era  and  sent  west  within  the  next  few  vim 
successtully  harangued  tliem  against  complying  and  those  who  were  \et\  soon  iK^oame  t-^j  T-ii 
with  his  demands,  and  tho  council  dissolved  to  give  further  trouble.   Though  the  S.rrj::\-U 
without  making  tho  least  concession.    A  sub-  took  tho  most  prominent  part  durin.'  xV.v  wg, 
sequent  attempt  of  tho  agent,  somewhat  nK>ro  they  were  aided  and  sustained  by  a  iii:in':irrf 
encouraging,  was  frustrated  by  the  chief,  who  other  tribes,  amnng  which  were  tlie  Crrriai 
in  addition  to  his  views  of  policy  was  actuated  Tallahassees,  Micksasaukies,  Uchee.s.  and  Hi'ca- 
by  tho  most  deadly  hatred  against  Thompson  ities,  who  comiM)Si'd  at  the  olo>o  iff  ti.r  wtf 
for  a  personal  wrong.    Tho  Indians  now  com-  about  two  thirds  of  tho  whtile  numlK-r. 
menced  a  jiredatory  warfare,  ravaging  tho  set-        SEMI  RAM  IS,  a  (jueen  of  Assyria,  who  Ti\r> 
tlements  of  the  whites,  and  retreating  to  their  cd  about  2000  B.  C,  or  according  in  ••:icfi 
inaccessi]>le  swami>s  as  occasion  required.    This  about  1250  B.  ('.,  and  whoso  hi>tory,  :i»  i;  hn 
was  continued  for  several  years  without  any  been  handed  down,  is  a  C4»llection  uf  fii'r.ri 
adequate  attempt  to  subdue  them.     On  Dec  According  to  an  account  hi»rr«»wtHl  hy  bio- 
28, 1835,  a  detachment  of  110 men  under  Mtyor  dorus  from  Ctesias.  Semirami-  was  the  Janjb- 
Dade  was  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  every  ter  of  tho  ti>h  goddess  Dercet*!  of  A-o;*:  tl 
one  of  them  killed  except  a  few  privates.     On  became  tho  wife  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  eta-  ni* 
the  same  day  Osceola  killed  Mr.  Thompson  at  an<l  friends  of  Ninus.  king  of  Assyriit  ur.ii  »c- 
Fort  King.     He  then  took  ccmmiand  of  the  In-  companied    lur    husband    in    the    exi-^-i'in 
dian  forces,  and  encountered  Gen.  Clinch  on  ajrainst  Bactra.     Tlie  hie;:e  of  that  i!:ne  :.*! 
the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  but  was  com-  Listed  for  a  long  time,  and  wiiho:;t  ni'-.  h  : "  •*- 
polled  to  retire.     Gen.  Gaines  now  left  New  i)ect  of  snccess,  when   Seniiramis  |I.:r.:.r'l  a 
Orleans  with  about  1.000  troops  for  the  scene  mv'tlHMl  of  takinir  the  city  by  carry  iii^*  t!.».- «  .'a- 
of  war.     On    Fel).  27,  1S3<»,  ho  reached  tho  del,  and   led  tJio  assault   in    person.     N.m\ 
Withlacoochee.  where  he  was  oppose<l  by  tho  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  coura-v-.  Uiat].-  ;^r 
Indians,  who  on  that  and  tho  tollowing  day  his  wife,  on  account  of  whi«h  nmn.*  dt -'-.j-.-d 
endeavored  to  check  his  advnnco,  l»ut  failing  himself.    By  NinusSomiramishad  a»>i.  i..r..<-d 
retired.     After  a  few  days'  more  skirmishing,  Ninyns.  ami  after  the  <leath  of  lur  1  '>'-..T.d 
the  Indians  ha>ing  returned.  Gen.  (Jaines  re-  encceedi'd  to  the  throne.    AreonlinirtMsi?;.  •  <r 
Hmpiished  the  command  to  (ien.  Clinch.    This  att'onnt,  she  obtaine<l  fn»m  Niniis  the  ru  .;  !o 
system  of  warfare   was  jirolonged  for  some  govern  Asia  for  5  days,  and  dnriii::  li.;.:  :  -no 
time  with  varying  success.     On  Oct.  23,  1837,  made  use  of  her  power  to  impri-nii  and  :.  -try 
Gen.  Jesup,  win)  had  succeeded  Clinch,  treach-  him.    In  tho  traditions  of  tlie  E:i*t  hi-r  a- .'.  vi* 
erously  made  Osceola  and  a  ])arty  of  Indians  ments  far  8uri>assiMl  tlio*e  of  jin-ceiiiii;:  .i:  .  i  I- 
nnder  a  tlag  of  truce  prisoners.     Col.  Zachary  lowing;  sovereigns.     She  is  said  to  ha\i-     "ii*. 
Taylor,  whr)so  head-quarters  were  at  Tampa  numenms  cities,  and  to  have  ori««'ied  ?:  .\j  ■> 
bay,  lett   Fort  (Jardner  Dec.   11».  with   alxmt  cent  works  all  over  her  kimrdoiu.     h.  N  ■  i- 
600  men.   and   at>er  a  most    ditlicult  march  veh  slie  built  a  tomb  fnr  Ninti-i.  *J  »xa*\  .i  i.  .'i 
throuiih  swamps  and  dens<«  hummocks  came  and  lu  feet  wido:   i»he  raised  an  o^«  1>n  1  " 
upon  the  Indians   under   S.-mi  Jones  (.\biaca)  feet  hiirh  in  the  cliii'f  roa'l   in  her  d-»i.l:-.  ri^ 
and  Allijrator  near  Luke  Okediohee.     Mere  a  formed  a  lake  to  receive  the  over:?«w  •-:  :li 
despi'rate  ci)nlli<t  ^'n-ued,  in  whirh.  thon^Ii  tho  Euj»hrates,  laid  out  a  great  park  near  V    .:.i 
troops  sTitVered  severely,  tho  Indians  were  com-  Bagistan,  and  bnilt  and  adorned  the  i'.'}  •! 
polled  to  retreat.     Battles  and  skirmi'^hes  were  Bal»ylon.     She  ixUo  carriwl  i»n  numer*-':-  wir*, 
r»f  cfin-^tant  <M'currence  and  of  varied  re>ults,  sulxhied  EL'yi»t  and  a  prcit   p.iri  of  ¥.*:.'.• ;  :i 
the  Indians  retreatin;;  to  their  fa>tnesses  at\er  and  made  war  iin  an  Indian  kin;:  nam-,  i  >'V> 
defeat,  ]tuX  emer^riiiir  a**  sonu  as  opp(»rtunity  robates.     At  lir>t  sui*ei-s-ful,  she  wa-  T  ■  aily 
olVered.      In    April,    1h:js,    Taylor,   brcvetted  deteated  and  woiunled.  and  ac<'*»rd:nj  r--  -n-v' 
brigadier-general  for  services  at  Okechobee,  traditions  fell  in  the  battle,  hut  accord:: .:  so 
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t  fwaped  to  her  <ywii  conntrj,  and  soon  whole,  a  nnitj;  as  distingnished  fimn  agglnti- 

ber  return  was  put  to  death  by  her  son  nation,  which  leaves  the  root  or  theme  alwaya 

flL     Another  tradition  asserts  that,  after  unchanged,  and  allows  the  modifying  syllables 

ag  42  Tears,  she  gave  np  her  sovereignty  attached  to  it  to  retain  their  distinct  individnid 

soa.  and  vanished  from  earth,  dying  to  form,  and  to  be  felt  as  appendages — and  not  a  re- 

A  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  '  Although  her  semblance  and  historical  connection  of  the  for- 

r  is  nnqnestionabiy  all  or  nearly  all  fab-  mative  processes  themselves.  Very  striking  and 

her  existence  cannot  be  denied.     She  fhndamental  peculiarities  of  form  characterize 

eved  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  the  historical  transition 

wen  the  wife  of  Iva-lusb,  the  *'Phul''  of  to  Indo-European  inflection  from  Mongolian 

niptures,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  agglutination,  or  even  from  Chinese  monosylla- 

>nian  princess  in  whose  right  her  hus-  bism,  is  easier  to  make  than  from  Semitic  in- 

in^nired  the  dominion  over  that  country,  flection. — The  alphabets  in  which  the  Semitic 

OTIC  RACE  AND  LANGUAGES.    The  dialects  are  written  are  all  of  kmdred  origin, 

Semitic  is  applied  to  designate  a  family  and  the  Phoenician  represents  most  closely  the 

sely  related  peoples,  among  whom  the  primitive  form  of  which  they  are  developments 

ws  and  Arabs  are  the  most  prominent  or  expansions.     Except  the  Ethiopian,  they 

storically  important,  occupying  the  conn-  read  from  right  to  left;,  and  have  a  syllabic 

rinded  between  the  Taurus  mountains  on  character,  writing  the  vowels  either  not  at  all 

rth,  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the  Per-  or  only  in  exceptional  cases.    A  characteristio 

Tilf  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  of  their  phonetical  system  is  the  number  and 

ea.  and  Mediterranean  on  the  south  and  frequency  of  deep  guttural  sounds,  very  difficult 

They  are  so  called,  as  poi^<essing  a  terri-  of  imitation  by  our  organs ;  further,  a  lingual 

ssigned  in  Genesis  to  the  descendants  of  series,  parallel  with  the  dental  t^  dj  $j  z,  and 

9i?n  of  Noah,  and  as  being  in  the  greater  pronounced  with  the  upper  surface  indeed  ci 

-aced  to  him  a^^  tlieir  ancestor  in  the  Bible  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the,general  style  of  nt- 

ogies.    The  family  is  also  often  styled  the  terance  seems  also  more  full  and  labored  than 

\iabian.    Its  determination  is  based  pri-  in  our  more  western  languages.    Of  grammat- 

'  on  the  evidence  of  language,  strongly  ical  peculiarities,  the  first  and  most  notable  is 

-ted,  however,  by  resemblance  of  national  the  triliterality  of  the  roots ;  with  very  few  ex:- 

ter  and  institutions.    It  is  divided  geo-  ceptions,  every  word  is  traceable  to  a  root  con- 

cally  and  linguistically  into  3  principal  taming  three  consonants,  which  are  generaDy 

les:  the  northern,  or  Aramtcan,  includes  persistent  and  unchangeable  in  all  derivative 

iomain  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  cen-  forms,  while  the  number  and  quality  of  the 

►r  Canaanitic,  is  chiefly  represented  by  vowels  with  which  they  are  uttered  varies  in- 

icenician  and  the  Hebrew ;  the  southern,  definitely,  and  a  great  part  of  the  system  of  de- 

ibian,  covers  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in-  rivation  of  the  languages  consists  in  the  difter- 

z.  beside  the  Arabic,  the  llimyaritic  and  ent  vocalization  of  the  three  radical  consonants, 

tiier  in  Africa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Geez.  Thus,  in  Arabic  from  the  root  g-tt-L  to  kill,  we 

ler  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  languages  have  qatala,  he  killed :  qatald^  they  two  killed; 

be  extended  westward  so  as  to  take  in  qatalA,  they  killed ;  gutila,  d:c.,  he  was  killed, 

ileots  of  northern  Africa,  the  Berber  and  ic:  uqtui,  kill!  qdtiL  killing;  ^a^a/,  a  killing; 

.  is  a  mooted  question,  of  which  the  dis-  qdtah,  he  tried  to  kill:  qitdL  trying  to  kill; 

1  or  settlement  need  not  be  attempted  a^f<i/a,  he  caused  to  kill ;  t^^a/,  causing  to  kiU; 

if  possessing  peculiarly  intimate  relations  qatl^  murder ;  qitl,  enemy ;  quth  murderous,  Ac 

Semitic  family,  they  are  yet  not  of  This  form  of  the  roots  is  a  no  less  distinctive 

mily  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  separating 

jer  hin^uanes  named.    The  mutual  con-  them  from  all  other  known  languages,  than  is 

1  of  the  Semitic  idioms  is  very  close;  the  monosyllabism  of  the  Chinese;  and  it  is 

re.  as  it  were,  dialects  of  a  single  tongue,  even  more  anomalous  than  the  latter,  and  hard* 

fference^  between  them  being    hardly  er  to  account  for  by  the  general  analogies  of 

r  than  between  the  subdivisions  of  a  sin-  linguistic  growth ;  it  is  one-  of  the  most  puz- 

mch  of  tlie  Indo-European  family — ^for  zling  problems  presented  to  the  consideration 

?e,  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic.    They  are  of  historical  philology.    Eflbrts  have  been  re- 

lly  cLi^se<l  by  linguistic  writers  with  the  peatedly  made  to  retrace  the  processes  of  this 

unro[)ean  languages,  as  composing  with  Procrustean  development,  and  reduce  the  8e- 

the  inflective  division  of  human  speech ;  mitic  roots  to  a  simple  monosyllabic  form;  but 

e  mnst  beware  of  hastily  drawing  from  they  have  been  only  partially  sucoessftil.    Such 

lise  conclnsions  as  to  the  genetical  rela-  a  reduction  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  prelimina- 

ip  of  the  two  families :  for  the  classifica-  ry  to  any  comparison  of  the  roots  of  the  Se- 

nplies  a  similarity  df  spirit  in  the  result  mitic  with  those  of  the  Indo-European  or  other 

id  by  the  formative  processes  of  lancruacre  families,  in  order  to  show  an  ultimate  histori- 

:  inflection,  or  the  interweaving  of  the  cal  connection  between  them.    Each  Semitic 

I  and  formative  parts  of  each  word,  or  of  verb  has  a  number  of  diflferent  conjugations, 

and  aflix,  so  that  they  fL>rm  together,  dependent  on  and  expressing  the  degree  or 

phonetically  and  to  the  conception,  a  quality  of  the  action,  as  more  or  less  active,  as 
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repeated,  intensified,  caused,  attempted^  reflect-  their  investigation,  and  the  fleriona  donb 

eo,  Bufiered,  and  the  like.    As  regards  tempo-  hj  many  noted  scholars  as  to  many  of  tb< 

ral  and  modal  distinctions,  it  is  fiir  less  nch  elusions  arriyed  at ;  if  Semitic,  it  lias  a  i^t 

and  precise ;  it  hus  but  two  tenses,  formerly  character,  and  its  relation  to  tlic  uthvr  di 

called  preterite  and  future,  but  now  more  gen-  remains  to  be  determined.     With  thi«  {k 

erollj  perfect  and  imi>erfect,  which  names  more  exception,  the  earliest  branch  of  tlie  Uu 

nearly  express  their  distinctive  character  as  de-  acquire  prominence  in  uuiver^I   liistiT 

noting  completed  and  incomplete  action;  each  the  Canaanitic.     The  PhcDniciaibt,  l«y  a 

may,  according  to  circumstimces,  be  either  past,  mercial  and  industrial  actint y  tnisuqiasi 

present,  or  future.    The  imi>erfect  has  an  im-  ancient  timesi  vastly  extended  tlie  knuv 

perative.    In  tense  declension,  three  numbers  of  the  earth's  geography  and  valuKMo  pi 

are  distinguished,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  tions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization  and 

and  the  persons,  excepting  the  1st,  have  both  ing  on  remote  coasts,  and  bound  ditfcr^-nt 

a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form.    The  noun,  togetlier  by  the  ties  of  mntual  helpft 

both  substantive  and  ai^ective,  has  but  a  very  Their  principal  colony,  Carthage,  long 

scanty  declension ;  it  possesses  three  numbers,  sway  over  northern  Africa,  extensively  »>] 

but  has  hardly  any  distinction  of  cases;  only  ing  there  its  language  and  institution:^;  i 

the  Arabic  has  separate  forms  for  nominative,  disputed  for  a  time  with  the  gn>win(:  j 

genitive,  and  accusative,  or  for  nominative  and  of  Bome  the  empire  of  the  world.     N* 

accusative.    All  words  are  either  masculine  or  PhoDuicia  nor  Carthage  has  left  a  liten 

feminine.    The  i)ersonal  pronouns,  beside  their  the  language  of  the  former  1:%  known  i 

full  forms,  have  briefer  suffix  fonns,  which  are  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  chietiy  fmi 

attached  to  the  governing  word,  whether  verb,  the  sites  of  her  various  colonies.    Only  ^ 

noun,  or  ])article.    The  syntax  is  of  the  plain-  a  few  years  has  been  discovered  in  the  ni 

est  and   baldest  character;  a  compound  sen-  country,  at  Sidon,  a  monument  outw^i 

tence  or  period,  witli  members  duly  subordina-  them  all  in  extent  and  value,  the  inMri 

ted  and  interwoven  by  varied  connectives,  is  a  on  the  cotlin  of  King  Eshmnnezer,  now  i 

tiling  unknown ;   the  stylo  admits  only  of  a  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  ParL» ;   it  ia 

simple  nuiging  one  after  another  of  coordinate  equal  in  extent  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Vtt 

clauses,  tied  to^etlier  by  the  cuigunction  and.  or  tlie  104th  Psalm,  and  dates  from  the  ( 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  formation  of  com-  6th  century  B.  C. ;  its  idiom  is  almost  i 

pound  words. — A  general  literal  and  jihysical  Hebrew.     The  Punic  dialect,  although 

chanictcr  belongs  to  the  Semitic  tongues ;  they  supposed  by  some  not  to  have  become  e: 

depict  sensible  external  attributes  and  actions,  in  northern  Africa  until  after  the  MohumB 

and  have  in  a  vastly  loss  degree  tlian  the  Indo-  invasion,  is  known  to  us  only  by  a  mat 

European  idioms  developed  out  of  these  a  bin-  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  play  i»l'  Plauta 

guage  for  the  niond  and  intellectual  world ;  by  a  few  epigraphicid  monuments.   Of  the 

their  expressions  for  metaphysical  rehitions  do  derful  literature  originated  durintr  the  i 

not   lose  the  character  of   bold    meta])hors.  of  Phcenician  commercial  and  coUmial  ar 

Hence,  while  pictureMjue  and  vivid,  and  capa-  by  the  other  tribe  of  the  Cnnaanitir  bi 

ble  of  great  force  and  di^rnity  in  dcscrijition  the  Hebrews — ^a  race  comparatively  in  >i;nii 

and  injunction,  they  arc  but  ill  suited  to  con-  in  political  history — we  do  not  need  to  r 

tinned  and  close  argumentation,  abstract  rea-  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  made  by  CLri 

soning,  and  philosophical  investigation.    W  ith  ity  a  housk.*hold  book  among  all  the  tm 

this  character  of  the  languages  agrees  that  (»f  civilized  man.     The  extinction  by  lire\-c 

tlie  literatures  of  the  race,  which  are  somewhat  Kome  of  the  power  and  indei>endence  of 

monotonous  and  in  important  respects  defec-  nicia,  and  the  dLS])ersion  and  exile  «>t  th 

tive.    iScieiice  and  phil<»sopliy  are  almost  want-  brews,  only  very  hni»erfectly  retritAi-d  k 

ing  in  them;    of  imaginative  fiction  there  is  later  restoration  of  a  ]>Hrt  of  them,  t-ause 

next  to  none;  and  poetrv  is  didactic  and  Ivric  decav  of  this  whole  branch  of  the  fuinUy 

only,  never  rising  into  the  spheres  of  the  dra-  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  even 

matic  and  the  epic. — The  historical  imi>ortance  languages  were  crowded  out  imd  replac 

of  the  Seniit'u"  race  ]>egin3  perhaps  with  the  Aramai<»  dialects:   and  for  niorv   than 

Aramaean   hranch,  in   the  Me-^opotamian  em-  year>,  till  the  rise  of  Mohammedani>ni.  tfa 

pires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  although  it  is  anwean  was  the  principal  branch,  and  it 

yet  matter  of  que.'»tion   how  far  those  Were  guages    almost    the    solo    organs   of   Si 

proj>erly  Semitic,  emjjires,  and  not  rather  of  th<>ught.    After  the  di-structiou  of  Jem 

anotiier  race,  founded  among  and  over  a  i)opu-  fTudai>m  ttx'k  refugi>  in  Babylonia  and  Ai 

lati<»n  in  great  part  Semitic.     The  >tudy  of  the  Syria,  converted  to  Christianity,  was  act 

cuneiform  ins<Tiptions  has  not  yet  reached  a  sjireading  it    througli   central    A»iA.  cti 

point  at  which  we  can  tell  what  reMilts  it  will  C'liina,  and  an  exteiitive  Syriac  literature 

yield  for  the  early  hi >tnry<»f  the  Semites.   Nor  up,  founded  however  «»n  Greek  indoeno 

has  it  Y>ecn  thought  nece-^ary  to  take  any  a<*-  retlecting  European  Chri-tianity,  and  M 

count  above  of  t!ic  Sentiticdialei-t  alleged  to  l»e  ]>artially  Semitic  in  charm-ter.     It  i»  tfl 

represiented  by  the  iuMiiptions  of  the  second  of  hit  e  that  imiK>rtant  remains  of  an  M 

class,  considering  the  still  untinished  state  of  N  abatha^an  or  Babylonian  litcratara 
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bir  translations ;  bnt  its  principal  work,  roligrion,  and  the  roassortion  of  which  made  the 
[kK>k  of  Kabathnan  Agriculture,'*  long    power  also  of  MohamTnedanism.  It  must  ]>€  pro- 

for  with  much  interest  by  the  learned,  nounced,  ni)on  the  whok\  inferior  to  the  other 

which  the  speedy  publication  is  prom-  principal  white  race,  to  which  it  lias  now  every- 

y  Chwolson,  seems  likely  to  turn  out,  where  yielded  the  leadership  of  mankind. 

>t  in  great  part,  a  mo<lem  fabrication.  SEMLER,  Johann'  Salomo,  a  German  theo- 
y\tj1  of  Semitic  power  and  influence  by  lo^an,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
ftbs.  under  the  inspiration  of  Mohammed-  rationalistic  school  (see  German  Theology), 
in  the  7th  century,  ^>pened  a  new  era  in  bom  in  Saalfeld,  Dec.  18, 1725,  died  March  14, 
t*)ry  of  the  race,  transferring  its  leader-    1791.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  i)rofe">sor  at 

>  a'  branch  hitherto  insignificant,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg  and  editor  of  the 

it  a  combined  political  and  literary  im-  Coburger  Zeitung,  in  1751  professor  of  theology 

ce  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed,  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  in  1757  director 

'ioj  in  to  themselves  the  forces  of  all  the  of  the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

?  tribe:*,  and  also  of  other  conquered  peo-  He  was  a  prolific  writer  in  several  departments 

f  dilferent  lineage,  the  Arabs  were  for  a  of  theology.     In  his  exegetical  writings  he 

ot  only  the  most  active  i)ruselytizers,  but  nrged  the  difference  between  the  canonicitj 

Mt  fonnidable  military  power,  and  tlie  and  the  inspiration  of  a  biblical  book,  main* 

i^l  representatives  of  art  and  science,  taining  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be 

hont  the  world.    Thi:4  part  of  Semitic  determined  by  its  reception   into  a  volume 

r,  however,  is  sufficiently  treated  in  the  merely  destined  to  be  read  in  the  chnrches.  but 

1  Arabia  and  Mohammedanism.     With  only  by  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth.    lie  r^ject- 

?Iine  of  Mohammedanism  came  the  deca-  ed  therefore  a  number  of  the  books  of  the  Old 

of  Semiti'^m  as  a  living  power  in  history,  Testament,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New 

^h  half  the  world  still  owns  the  sway  of  Testament,  as  not  inspired.    lie  was  the  first 

l;  ideas  and   institutions,  especially  in  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  "accommodation," 

9  concerning  religion.    Arab  authority  accordiug  to  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ac- 

n  limited  within  the  boundaries  of  the  commodated  themselves  to  the  prevailing  Jew- 

n  desert:  but  Arabic  is  still  everywhere  ish  notions;   and  he  taught  that  the  nation- 

ored  dialect  of  Mohammedanism;  it  is  al,  local,  and  temporal  peculiarities  in  their 

"lar  in  Egypt  and  parts  of  N.  Africa,  and  language  mu<t  be  well  distinguished  from  the 

lan;ruagos  from  the  mouth  of  the  G:mges  general  truths,  as  which  ho  recognized  only 

east  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  and  those  that  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing 

on  the  west  confess  its  influence  by  the  on  the  virtue  and  hai>piness  of  men.    In  his 

•  or  less  iiifi]sii>n  which  they  have  re-  works  on  systematic  theology  he  declared  only 

from    its    vocabulary.    The    Hebrew  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  essential  which 

ins  only  an  artificial  existence  among  the  elucidate  the  nature  of  GikI  and  the  es.<«ential 

Jt:wi«jh  communities  scattered  through  relation  of  man  to  him,  regarding  all  the  rest, 

>rM,  bat  its  ancient  literature  is  "the  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 

pir  excelUnce  of  the  leading  civilized  atonement  of  Christ,  «Vc.,  as  ever  chiuiging  re* 

The  domains  of  the  Aramoean  branch  ligiousrepresentations  without  obligatory  char- 

e^*n  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Arabic,  acter.    The  most  important  among  his  Ibllow- 

its  lanL'uasres  there  remain  only  the  dia-  ers  and  pupils  was  Ciriesbach. 

t  a  few  tribes  near  Damascus,  and  the  SEMLIN    (Slav.  Zfinun  ;  Hun.  Zimony\  a 

1  Syriac  of  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean  fortified  town  of  the  Austrian  Military  Fron- 

an-*  in  Koordistan  and  upon  the  borders  tier,  at  tlie  junction  of  tlie  fc?ave  with  the 

sia.     Abyssinia  still  emjiloys  the  Geez  Danube,  8  m.  X.  TV.  fn>m  Belgrade  in  Servia, 

e  kindred  Amharic  as  literary  dialects,  which  is  situated  at  the  opiwsite  nook  formed 

sp«^ken  lan:ra:iges  are  in  part  descended  by  the  junction  nf  the  two  rivers :  pop.  about 

•emitio  originals.    The  Maltese  is  a  mix-  lO.oOO,  consisting  mostly  of  Slavonians,  Serbs, 

Arabic  and  Italian,  the  former  predomi-  German^,  and  Jews.    It  is  the  principal  entre- 

and  ci)nstituting  its  groundwork. — To  pot  of  tlie  tra<lo  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 

ief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  race  it  is  has    some    manufactures,    a   theatre,   several 

iry  to  add  but  a  word  respecting  its  churches  and  scIkkjIs,  and  a  quarantine  estab- 

:er.  already  illustrated  in  part  upon  the  lishment.      Durinir  the  Hungarian  ,*md  Aus- 

langu:ige  and  of  history.    Subjectivity,  strian  wars  with  the  Turks  its  sitnati<m  oflen 

I,  inronse  feeling  and  passion,  unreason-  made  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  im])ortance. 

I  intuitive  penetration,  are  its  distinctive  SEMMERIXG,  <»r  Sommeri.no,  a  branch  of 

It  la«;ks  tlie  richness  and  variety,  and  the   Noric  chain  <»f  Alps,   between  Austria 

y  of  many-sided  and  indefinitely  i)ro-  proper  and  Styria,  4,41  rt  feet  high,  furnishing 

»  cultivation,  which  belong  to  the  Indo-  the  principid  passjiije  between  Lower  Austria 

an  race.     It  has  little  jiower  of  organi-  and  the  more  southern  provinces  of  th^  Aus- 

its  civil  and  politic:d  life  is  simple :  it  trian  empire.    In  the  14th  century  a  duke  of 

vemed  the  world  not  so  much  by  insti-  Styria  founded  a  hospital  for  travellers  on  the 

as  by  ideas,  and  mainly  by  the  idea  of  Styrian  ude  of  the  pass.    A  post  and  carriacn 

leism,  the  central  feature  of  the  Hebrew  road  over  the  moiintaiii  was  completed  by  the 
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emperor  Charles  YI.  in  1728.    It  rises,  partly  single  tribe,  the  RamnenseSfWaadiTldcil. 

by  zigzags,  to  a  lioight  of  8,290  feet  above  the  the  Sabines  or  Titienses  were  incorporate 

sea,  and  has  on  it^  sainmit  level  a  stone  monu-  the  Romnensesas  u  second  tribe,  an  equa 

ment  with  the  inscription:  AtUttts  ad  Maris  her  of  senators  was  added;  and  u]<id  t 

Adriatici  Litora.  A  now  highway,  longer,  but  mission  'of  the  third  tribe,  the  Luoervi 

morepracticable,  was  completed  in  1840.  A  rail-  the  reign  of  Tur«][uinius  Priscua  (aceori 

way  over  the  Semmering,  projected  and  under-  the  opinion  of  recent  critic*),  the  numl- 

taken  by  a  private  company,  was  executed  for  increased  to  800.  The  new  ek-nator<<  wcr 

the  Austrian  government  by  the  engineer  Carlo  ever  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two 

Chega  between  1848  and  1854.    It  extends  25  tribes  (who  were  called  patres  ytajorv 

m.  from  Gloggnitz,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  tium)  by  the  title  of  patres  mittoruf?*  fff 

pass,  1,878  feet  above  the  sea,  to  MQrzznschlag,  The  number  was  dimmislied  cun<idiTab! 

at  the  S.  extremity,  2,181  feet  above  the  sea.  ing  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  but 

It  rises  from  Gloggnitz,  i)a<*sing  several  pretty  formation  of  the  republic  was  reiruited 

villas,  crossing  the  Schworzer  on  a  curved  ria-  ostablislied  standard  from  the  princijn 

duct  of  13  arches,  and  sweeping  along  the  boiuns  of  the    equestrian    onk-r,   wiui 

shoulders  of  the  hills  tlirougli  a  series  of  mag-  thence  called  contcripti^  and  it  was  tliei 

nificent  engineering  works,   till  it  attains  a  customary  to  address  the  whole  Fenate 

height  of  2,893  feet  above  the  sea,  when  any  ires  conscripti^  that  is^  putretet  con»rripfi 

further  ascent  is  avoided  by  a  tunnel  through  number  remained  uuch}inge<l,  notwitLsij 

the  mountain,  4,G00  feet  long.    The  works  on  attempts  at  alteration  by  Caiut«  (irarcLt 

the  southern  slope  are  less  remarkable.    Al-  the  tribune  Livius  Drusus,  until  tl.o  tii 

together  the  railway  has  about  2  in.  of  tunnel-  Sylla,  when  it  was  increased  to  COO  by  tl 

ling.      Quick   trains  run  from   Gloggnitz    to  dition  of  300  ^^t/iV^'a.    Julius  Ciei^r  ereitf 

Marzzuschlag  in  1  hour  and  50  minutes.  eral  hundred  new  senators,  and  duriiii;  tl 

SEMPl^,  KoBEirr   Baylok,  an   American  ond  triumvirate  the  number  exiHtrdvd 

clergyman,   born  at  Rose  Mount,  King  and  Augustus  reduced  it   to  600.    Tin*  mi 

Queen  CO.,  Va.,  Jan.  20, 1709,  died  at  Frederics-  held  office  for  life,  and  were  ori^rinallj 

burg,  Vo.,  Dec.  25,  1831.     At  the  age  of  about  of  advanced  age;    but  under  Aii;:u{i:iii 

18  ho  cimimencod  the  study  of  law,  which  he  were  admitted  as  memlK>rs  in  thvir  2-"»:h 

abandoned  for  theology,  and  in  1790  became  which  thenceforth  became  the  afo»  nm 

pastor  of  the  I^ruington  Baptist  church.    lie  They  were  elected  during  tlie  kincly  i 

divided  his  time  between  jireaching,  teaching,  by  the  decurm^  under  the  republic  by  th* 

and  the  man:igement  of  a  furm  or  plantation ;  suls  and  consular  tribune!^,  and  after  t};c 

and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  lishment  of  the  censorship  by  tI:o  « en^i 

and  missionary  operations  of  his  denomination,  clusively.    The  persons  eligible  to  fill  var 

and  also  in  the  colonization  society.    In  1827  were  those  who  had  been  quaestor"  or  < 

he  became  the  financial  agent  of  the  Columbian  magistrates,  and  the  latter  held  .•ieat-i  ti  < 

college,  retainiiig  his  pastorate.    From  1820  he  and  were  entitled  to  speak  but   not  ti» 

had  been  the  president  of  the  Baptist  triennial  The  plebeians  as  an  order  wore  nivt-r 

convention.    As  early  as  1805  he  was  offered  ble,  but  after  the  qun>storsliip  and  run:! 

the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university,  but  gistracies  were  oi>ened  to  them,  tln-y  of  < 

declined  it.    The  degree  of  D.I),  was  conferred  frequently  attained  to  the  s<.-tiatorijI  di 

on  him  by  Brown  university  and  William  and  Hence  the  senate,  originally  a  piirily  i 

Mary  college,  but  from  conscientious  scruples  he  cratic  bcKly,  became  gradually  the  rvJ  i 

declined  t lie  honor  in  both  cases.    lie  published  sentativo  of  the  jieople.     No  pr« 'pi-rty  *, 

a  catechism  for  children,  wliich  passed  through  cation  seems  to  have  been  required  jrivii 

numerous  editions;    a   ''History  of  Virginia  thetimeof  AugU'^tus,  who  i*stab!i*]:vd  .i  ^ 

Baptists,*'  with  several  biographical  notices  ai>-  rial  census,  which  was  increa-^-d  fn-rn  4< 

pended  0*^1'^);   a  **  Memoir  of  Elder  Strau-  sesterces  to  1,200,000;  and  any  s.  icitor  1 

ghan;''  *•  letters  to  Alexander  Campbell;'*  and  short  of  this  amount  was  oblig«-d  to  wjO 

some  minor  works.  from  office.    Senators  were  f'»rl»iddin  t 

8ftXA(.\JKAN  H A i*T!STE,  a  French  physician,  ^i\\fii  in  mercantile  pursuits,  jind  n««  on» 

born  near  Lombez,  (lascony,  in  109.'},  died  in  eligible  to  office  whose  parents  wri-  n«  1 1 

Paris,  Dec.  2o.  1770.     In  1752  he  was  appoint-  birth  ;  but  from  both  these  re*|iiirvnu  r.t* 

ed  first  ]>l)ysician  to  I^)uis  XV.,  by  whom  he  apjK-ar  to  have  been  fre(|uent  diviatiun*. 

was  subsequently  made  a  councillor  of  state  anu  senate  met  on  the  kalends.  n(»ne>.  and  itl 

superintendt-nt  general  of  the  mineral  waters  each   m(»nth  during  the   republic,  ax.d 

of  the  kingdom.   His  ])rincipal  work  is  a  TVaiYtf  Augustus  on  the  kalends  and  id cs  only 

de  hi  structure  dn  orur  (2  V(»ls.  4to.,  1749).  extraordinary  meetings  could  Ik?  c*»nv4»k 

SENATE  (Lat.  »tnatun,  an  ass^'mbly  of  el-  any  day  n<»t  a  dUa  roiHitittfit  i^r  a  dir»  al 

ders),  the  delibiTative  jivienibly  of  the  Roman  a  variety  of  magistrates  who  on  surli  occi 

]>eo])Ie.     It  was  compoH'd  originally  of  100  exercise<l  the  privilege  of  pre'^iding.     At 

nieml>ers.  ea<'h  repre»4*'nting  oiie  of  the  deruri(F  lar  meetings  under  the  empire  one  of  th< 

into  which  Xho]»ojfnI't9  Ikomaivm,  or  body  of  the  suls,  or  the  enii>eror  if  a  consul,  generall; 

Roman  citizens,  when  it  comprehended  but  a  sided;  and  the  number  of  seuatoncuDiti 
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mm  seems  to  hare  varied  from  about  70  sarj  into  tbat  instrnment,  and  to  elect  the  con- 

X    The  title  of  priiie^p9  itenatu*^  which  sals,  tribunes,  and  members  of  the  legislature 

)rijrinaUy  associated  with  that  of  cu$ta$  from  lists  prepared  bv  the  departments.    It 

and  cunfcrred  the  ]>ower  of  convoking  soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  first 

residing  over  the  senate,  became  after  the  consul,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  em- 

irow  of  the  republic  a  purely  honorary  pire  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  state 

ind  was  usually  borne  by  the  emperors,  council.    It  was  replaced  by  the  chamber  of 

the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  proceed-  peers  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona,  but 

irtre  regularly  recorded  by  scribes  ap-  was  revived  by  Xapoleon  111.  in  1852. — ^The 

^d  for  the  purpose.    The  powers  of  the  Ilanseatic  towns  are  governed  by  senates,  and 

i  d::riiig  the  repablic  comprehended  the  similar  bodies,  having  legislative  functions  of 

il  care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  super-  various  degrees  of  importance,  are  recognized 

lence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  the  man-  by  the  constitutions  of  Belgium,  Greece,  and 

*nt  of  all  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  some  other  European  governments.    The  Bua- 

isp>)sitiMn  of  the  finances  requisite  for  sian  senate  is  the  sapreme  judicial  tribunal 

purp*jses.    Its  enactments,  called  senatus  of  the  empire,  and  its  decrees,  when  not  vetoed 

7'j.  and  which  were  passed  by  a  majority  by  the  em[>eror,  have  the  force  of  laws.    In 

tes.  under  Augustus  and  his  successors  many  countries  of  Europe,  f>articularly  in  Grer- 

:he  place  of  the  k(j€4  enacted  by  tho  comi-  many,  the  afiairs  of  universities  are  adminis- 

\h*if<i.    Its  authority  was  considerably  tered  by  academic  senates,  composed  of  the 

red  at^er  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  professors,  and  over  which  the  government 

•  fK-ople.  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  re-  exercises  a  control  by  means  of  a  royal  commis- 

:  it  fre  |uently  became  merely  an  instru-  sion.    The  term  is  there  commonly  applied  to 

in  the  hands  of  Sylla,  C-esar,  ::nd  other  the  managing  board  of  a  scientific  or  literaiy 

ioas  generals.    The  establi»hment  of  the  association. 

e  re Jaced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  purely  SENECA.  I.  A  central  co.  of  X.  Y.,  bounded 

diuMie  power,  whose  functions  and  very  R  by  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river,  and  W. 

nee  were  dej»endeut  on  the  will  of  the  chiefly  by  Seneca  lake,  and  drained  by  the  Sen- 

rur.     .\s  a  high  court  of  justice,  however,  eca  and  Clyde  rivers;  area.  330  sq.  m.;  pop. 

1  pos-^e-iMrd  a  considerable  dejrree  of  im-  in  18d0,  28,139.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 

ar-e.  aud  admission  into  its  ranks,  which  soil  generally  very  fertile.    The  productions  in 

riioUy  unik-r  the  control  of  the  emperors,  1855  were  163.108  bushels  of  wheat  556.238  of 

:ae  of  their  assumption  of  the  ceiLsorship,  oats.  387.998  of  Indian  corn,  104,856  of  barley, 

oTtrted  by  men  of  wealth  aud  rank  down  72.544  of  potatoes,  175.278  of  apples,  705,674 

Ate  i»erioJ.    A  second  senate  was  estab-  lbs.  of  butter,  529.811  of  flax,  150,946  of  wool, 

by  Cunstautine    at    Byzantium,   upon  and  20,879  tons  of  hay.    There  were  4  news- 

;  Julian  conlerred  powers  similar  to  those  paper  offices,  48  churches,  98  schools,  5  fur- 

>>e'l  }»y  the  Roman  senate.    The  latter  naces,  15  grist  mills,  and  15  saw  mills.    The 

roa Tinned  in  existence  until  the  Gothic  New  York  central  railroad,  the  Erie  canal,  and 

e*:  of  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  aud  seems  the  Cayui.'a  and  Seneca  canal    traverse  the 

Tv-  l'ei.-n  the  la-^t  dejwsitorv  of  what  re-  countv.    Shire  towns,  Ovid  and  Waterloo.    IL 

d  "f  thf  i>ld  national  spirit. — The  atfairs  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sandusky  nver 

Ira'.ian  cities  and  provincial  towns  of  the  and  lloney  and  Green  creeks :  area.  540  sq.  m. : 

n   trTnj»:re  were  administered  by  bodies  pop.  in  18«'»0,  30.869.    The  surface  is  almost 

srii.ites.  whose  functions  were  generally  level,  well  timbered,  and  very  productive.    The 

ivi.»  iliaractcr:  and  tlie  term  i> fre«juently  productions  in  1850  were  474.737  bushels  of 

•yed  ill  muJern  times  to  designate  the  up-  wheat.  632.879  of  Indian  corn,  237,112  of  oata, 

juir-^  "f  assembly  in  republican  or  limited  202,181  lbs.  of  wrnd.  and  20.580  tons  of  hay. 

rt-hiiiil  iiovernments.    Tiie  senate  of  the  There  were  31  saw  mills.  11  grist  mills,  3  wool- 

J  .Si:i!e*  is  composed  of  two  members  for  len  factories.  6  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offioeSi, 

rta'.e  of  the  Uniun.  who  are  elected  by  the  49  churches,  and  6.451  pupils  attending  public 

itires  of  sach  states  and  hold  office  for  schools.    Lartre  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine 

rm  of  6  years.    In  addition  to  its  legisla-  are  raised.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Sandns- 

m-  'i-ins,  it  possesses  the  power  of  ratify-  ky.  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  r^lroad.    Capital, 

»reija  treatie-*  and  nominations  to  office  Tiffin. 

by  the  jiresident.  and  is  the  hiirh  court  SENECA.  Marctb  Ayx.Ers.  a  Roman  rhet- 

>eaohTiient  for  ]mblic  functionaries.  Each  orieian,   born  in  Corduba  (Cordova),   Spain, 

of  the  Union  ha<  a  le^'islative  chamber,  about  61  B.  C,  died  in  Italy  probably  near  the 

I  exercises  functions  of  a  similar  nature,  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    lie  apfiears  to 

bdiicriufr  inde;rree. — The  French  senate,  have  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  Rome,  but 

t'le  f^nat  coit*frraUvr,  camo  into  exist-  afterwardretumedtoSpain.  and  there  married, 

ii"^  -r  xhe  revolution  of  the  1  '^th  Bruniaire,  He  was  a  rich  member  of  the  equestrian  order, 

a*  <»ri:riiially  comp<.»sed  of  ^u  members  of  was  gifted  with  a  great  memory,  and  wrote 

k«t  40  years  of  aire.    Its  chief  fanctiona  several  books,  of  wliich  only  fragments  remain, 

to  jirevent  violations  of  the   constitu-  One  of  these,  entitled  Controveniarum  Libri 

'/}  introduce  such  changes  as  were  neoes-  X,  conaifts  of  rhetorical  renurlcs  on  soppoaed 
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oases.    Another  treatise,  called  SuoBariarum  rapor  stove,  where  he  iras  soon  strfTocated.  Fj 

Liber,  is  ascribed  to  him.    Tiie  matter  of  both  wife,  Paulina,  (*aiise<l  her  own  reins  to  be  (Wb- 

works  is  worthless. — Lrcius  A>'n^U8,  a  Ro-  ed,  but  by  order  of  Nero  they  were  tied  l}-  by 

man  stoic  philosopher,  son  of  the  prcco<ling,  her  attendants,  aud  she  lived  a  few  ye:irM  It irL^r. 

bom  in  Corduba  a  few  years  before  the  Chris-  — Beside  the  two  treatises  nlready  nienn«-''.ti 

tian  era,  died  in  Kome,  A.  1).  65.    lie  was  early  Seneca  wnite  iMira  ;  Ih  Con^ohttii'tif  aU  ^^'^ 

brought  to  Rome,  applied  himself  to  the  study  ciumy  written  to  console  the  daughter  vi  JL 

of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  travelled  in  Greece  Cremutius  Cordus  for  the  loss  of  her  sun :  Im 

and  Egypt,  and  became  a  successful  advocate,  Proridtntia,  a  di^^'ussion  of  the  qnt-*tifin  vLj 

and  subsequently  quiestor.  Messalina,  the  wife  evils  happen  to  goml  men;  Tfe  Aniihi  Tr.'^ 

of  the  emperor' Claudius,  having  accused  him  quillitate ;  I)e  Conntantui  ^puutU;  J*t  *V 

of  adultery  with  Jidia  the  em poror^s  niece,  he  mcntia  ad  Keronem   OrMrcm  ;   iJe  Bmif-.u 

was  banished  to  Corsica  for  8  years,  during  Vita  ad  Pnulinvm^  a  treatL^e  on  thv  vinpof. 

which  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises,  the  ment  of  time  and  the  acquisition  of  iriMi<« 

Comolatio  adJlelciam,  a  consolatory  letter  to  as  the  chief  object  of  life;  I^e  Vita  Ik^u^i 

his  mother,  and  the   Consolatio  ad  Pohjhium^  Gallionem^  to  which  is  sometimes  addtrd  /V 

addressed  to  a  powerfiil  frcedman  of  Claudius.  Otio  ant  Seeesiu  Sapienti*;  IM  Benni^ii*:  124 

In  the  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  A}>i»t«/iBa^/Z7/r//juw,  containing  moral  luuxi 

been  doubted,  he  grossly  flatters  the  emperor,  and  observations;  Apocolocjfntofit,  a  j^tirrOD 

In  49,  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who  the  emi)eror  Claudius;  and  Qutrntionvm  .Vti**:- 

after  the  death  of  Messalina  had  married  her  ralium  Libri   VII.,  a  work   which  tre»t>  of 

uncle  Claudius,  Seneca  was  recalled,  and  was  physical  phenomena.  There  were  scverni  \  ti  vf 

made  prn?tor.    Subsequently,  with  Afranius  works  by  Seneca  now  lost.     *'He  trva:«-i." 

Burrhus,  ho  bociune  tutor  to  the  young  Domi-  says  Qnintilian,  '•  on  almost  every  Mjbjiri  of 

tins,  afterward  the  emperor  Nero.  After Clau  study;  for  both  orations  of  his,  and  j^-^m*. 

dius  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,   Nero  and  ejiistles,  and  dialogues  are  extant.'     Trs 

ascended  the  throne,  and  both  Burrhus  and  tragedies  are  attributed  to  him.  althon^h  ti  v7 

Seneca  herenj)on  placed  themselves  in  opposi-  authenticity  has  sometimes  been  denied :  Uf^ 

tion  to  the  pretensions  of  AgrippinjL  A  rccon-  cule$  Pttrefi$,   T/it/ntfs,   T/uba is  or   /'Ajtiim*. 

ciliation  was  however  eflccted,  but  the  rei)U-  Ilippolytvs  or  Phodra,    (Edipvs^    Tro*y*'tM  ir 

tation  of  Seneea  has  been  somewhat  injured  Hecuba^  Medca^  AtjaififmuoH^  Iltrruhs  fht'^'-K 

by  the  ottack  made  u])on  him  in  A.  D.  58  and  Octaria.    Their  merit  has  been  evv!:  fir 

by  Suilius,  one  of  Claudius's  instruments,  who  more  disrusscd  than  their  authoraliip:  i:-; 

charged  him  with  debauching  Julia,  aecumulat-  were  designed  not  for  representation  ufHio  rl^ 

ing  a  fortune  of  30(),00u,ono  sesterces  by  unjust  statre,  but  for  reading.    Tlie  character  &t.il  :'i' 

means,  and  despoiling  Italy  and  the  provinces,  works  of  Seneca  have  alike  been  luijtir  tit 

Not  long  afterward  Nero  i)Ut  his  mnther  to  subject  of   much   controversy  among  ir.-:^ 

death  in  conscipienco  of  her  oppositi»m  to  Pop-  some  praising  him  extravajrantly,  nnd  »  v.kt^ 

pffia;  and  if  Seneca  had  no  hand  in  instigating  censuring  bini  in  the  same  ]troporti(«n.  1!i  ^.-i 

tlie  deed,  ho  certainly  consented  to  it.     Nero,  no  believer  in  tlie  sujierstitions  (»f  his  n-v-r-Trj. 

tonnented  by  bis  conscience,  fled  to  Najjles,  and  and  has  been  called  by  some  an  atht-iM:  i -t 

from  that  place  sent  to  the  senate  a  letter  writ-  his  religion  ai)i>ears  to  have  Ken  jure  di -la. 

ten  by  Seneea,  in  which  ho  charged  Airrippina  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  be«n  as-jcrted  ihiT ':  r 

with   a  conspirai'y  against  himself,  and  with  was  a  Christian,  and  was  acquaiiited  w.ii,  M. 

having  ctunniitted  suicide  in  conse«iuenceof  its  Paid;  and  14  spuri<»us  letters  purponii:.'  :••  i« 

failure.     In  03  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca  ctm-  written  by  him  to  that  a[MkSt!e  wen-  jrir-d 

scions  that  the  enii)eror  was  growing  tired  of  in  the  old  editions  of  hi<  works.     Tlit  •  ■'.J 

him  and   coveted   his  wealth,  ottered  to  sur-  ^/r/W^/^of  Senccai<  that  of  Nnplf-;  (tol..  UT*  . 

render  his  property,  and  retire  on  a  snnill  com-  Since  that  time  thtre  have  been  nT:men':>  i  ::• 

petency.     This  tlie  emperor  refused,  and  from  tions,  of  which  that  of  Schn'MU-r  r4ti'..  !••  't. 

this  i>eri<Hl,  says  Tacitus,  Seneca  "kept  no  more  1728),  the  Hiponr  edition   (Stra!»boi:r^'    •.*.'•, 

levees,  declined  the  usual  civilities  which  had  and  that  of  F.  H.  Bothe  (2  voN.  ^\*k,  b.j-.'. 

been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indis-  1H11>)  are  valuable.     There  have  bevn  several 

position  avoidi-d  appearing  in  public."    At  this  transhiti<ins  into  EuLrlish. 

time  Nero  is  rviM)rti-<l  to  have  made  an  etfort  SENKCA  INDIANS,  a  once  powcrfnl  ?r.^* 

to   poison   him.     Not  h)nir  afterward  he  was  belouirimr  to  the  Iroijuoi-*  or  Six  Natii'!:>.  ard 

accused  of  complicity  in  the  c<»nspiracy  of  Piso,  formerly  occu[»yinir  W.  New  York  and  a  \  -r* 

and  ordered  to  commit  suicide.  Without  show-  tion<»f  N.  W.  IViin*«vlvania.    Tluir ni«»*t  f.i!i    c* 

in;;  anysiirn**  of  alarm,  Seneca  had  the  veins  ot  chief  was  SaL'^yewafha  or  Red  Jarke*.     ii.  j 

his  arms  opened;  but  <»n  account  of  his  age  now  occnjn'.  with  <»ther  New  Ytirk  Iu<i;r.!  ?.  a 

and  the  extreme  m eagre n e>s  cjf  his  b(»dy.  tlio  lar;re  re»»^'rvation  in  Kans:i<^ 

blocnl  llowed  slowly,  and  the  veins  in  his  legs  SENECA  LAKE,  a  lon^r.  narrow  fcln-^r  'f 

were  also  opene<l.     As  even  this  di«l  not  much  woter.  lyinir  nearly  N.  anil  S.  in  the  W.  j  art  ^.-f 

relieve  hi**  pain,  a  do>e  of  hemlock  was  given  New  York.  hetweenSeneejini.  i»n  the\.  andE., 

without  i)r<Hliicintr  any  effect.     He  was  at  hist  Schuyler  co.  on  the  E..  S..  and  W.,  nxA  Y»:<t 

placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  taken  into  a  and  Ontario  cos.  on  the  W.     It  is  abvut  o7  m. 
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kwjor  by  2  to  4  m.  broad,  has  an  elevation  of  above  its  snmnier  level,  the  navigation  is  ex* 
441  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and  about  210  ceedingly  tedious.  In  the  month  of  August  it 
hat  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  Burrounded  by  attains  its  highest  level,  and  about  tlio  begin- 
beaatiful  scenery.  It  flows  into  Lake  Ontario  ning  of  December  it  has  fallen  within  its  bed. 
through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers,  and  is  Along  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  inunda* 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Erie  canal,  with  tions  are  more  extensive  than  toward  the  source, 
Crooked  Ic^e  near  its  W.  border,  and  with  the  where  the  banks  are  high. 
Chemung  river.  It  is  680  feet  deep,  and  was  nev-  SENEGAL,  a  French  colony  on  the  W. 
cr  known  to  be  frozen  over  till  March  22, 1B56.  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  several  forts  along 
It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  running  from  Wal-  the  whole  course  of  ttie  Senegal  and  Faleme 
lans  at  the  8.  to  Geneva  at  the  N.  extremity.       rivers,  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis  at  the 

SEXEOA  OIL.    See  Pktbolsum,  vol  xilL  p.    mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and   AUrcda  at  the 
S07.      mouth  of  the  Gambia;  pop.  in  1858,85.000. 

SEXEFELDER,  Alots,  the  inventor  of  lith-  The  French  have  been  gradually  extending 
Ofrraphy,  bom  in  Prague  in  1771,  died  in  their  power  in  this  region  for  several  years 
M nnich,  Feb.  26,  1884.  The  son  of  an  aotor,  past,  and  subduing  the  surrounding  tribes, 
vith  whom  he  came  to  Munich  when  a  child,  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  gold,  ivory,  wax,  gnma, 
he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Ingolstodt  to  ground  nuts,  oleaginous  grains,'  millet^  cattle, 
■tody  law;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  poverty  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  tJie  aggregate  annual 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  university,  and  he  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  from  $2,000,000 
triea  unsuccessfully  to  be  an  actor  and  dramatist,  to  $2, 500,000,  the  commerce  being  almost  excln* 
Having  learned  something  of  printing,  but  not  sively  in  the  hands  of  tlie  French.  The  estab- 
having  the  means  to  purchase  mater  iids  to  print  lishment  is  under  a  colonial  governor,  and  has 
his  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Inventing  a  5  companies  of  native  sharpshooters,  a  marine 
process  of  his  own.  He  made  a  variety  of  ex-  battery,  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  a  squad- 
periments,  and  was  finally  led  by  accident  to  ron  of  French  and  native  spohis,  beside  a  body 
his  great  fliscovery.  (See  Lithoobaphy.)  Ilis  of  militia  and  12  vessels  of  war. 
frst  prints,  some  pieces  of  music,  were  highly  SENEGAMBIA,  a  region  of  West  Africa, 
praistMl  l>y  the  elector,  to  whom  they  were  ex-  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Soodan,  8. 
bihiteJ.  Subseciuently  he  made  important  im-  by  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  and  W.  by  the 
provements,  contrived  a  pres:*,  procured  a  pat-  Atlantic,  extending  from  lat.  8"^  to  17**  N., 
«it.  and  set  up  an  establishment,  which  he  ,  and  from  long.  6**  to  17°  80'  W. ;  area,  about 
esrricil  on  for  some  time  succo*<fully.  In  1809  880,000  8(i.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  royal  litho-  The  French  liavo  establishments  on  the  river 
graphin;?  establishment.  In  1819  he  published  Senegal,  the  English  on  the  Gambia,  and  the 
the  "Elements  of  Lithography,"  a  curiously  Portuguese  on  tlie  Rio  Grande.  These  Euro- 
ill  nctrnted  work,  which  was  translated  into  pean  settlements  in  Senegnmbia  are  entirely  of 
Enirii^h  and  French.  a  commercial  nature,  and  the  whites  have  ac- 

8EN'E<JAL,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  the  prin-  quired  no  property  in  the  land.  Tho  chief 
cipal  branch  of  which  rises  in  lat.  10^  51'  N.,  native  territories  are  tho  kingdoms  of  Knyor, 
loniT.  8'  20'  W.  It  flows  first  nearly  N.  W.,  and  Baol,  Sin,  Barra,  Salum,  Yaniinaroo,  Katoba, 
aftorwanl  describing  a  long  curve  acquires  a  Wooli,  Wolo,  i^ir!>a,  Jaloof,  Footatoro,  Bon- 
B.  W.  direction,  fallin;:  into  the  Atlantic  by  doo,  Ki\jaa^a,  Bnmbook,  Fooladoo,  Eonkodoo, 
two  mouths,  which  lie  respectivoly  in  hit.  15**  Satadoo,  Dentilla,  Neola,  Tonda,  F(K»ta  Jallon, 
6«y  antl  1»5'  80'  N.  It  is  about  700  m.  long,  and  the  uninhabiti*d  wilderness  of  Jallon  and 
The  prinripal  mouth,  wliicli  retains  the  name  Kadoo,  which  lie  about  the  sources  of  several 
of  Senegal,  is  obstructed  by  a  shiftintr  and  dan-  branches  of  the  Senegal.  Tho  N.  part  of  the 
gerous  !)ar.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  Senegam-  coast  is  sandy,  low,  and  barren,  with  here  and 
bia,  about  half  of  which  belongs  to  its  basin ;  there  a  few  rocky  clifts;  but  toward  the  S.  the 
but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  much  re-  appearance  changes,  and  there  is  much  Inxn- 
duce<l  by  numerous  drains  which  carry  off  its  riant  vegetation. — The  principal  rivers  are  the 
waters.  The  head  branches  of  the  Senegal  are  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  Casamanza. 
the  Bakhoy  or  White  river  and  tho  Baking  or  The  E.  ])art  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
Black  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  considered  in  the  N.  E.  the  mountains  probably  attain  tho 
the  chief  source.  They  unite  at  Bafoulabe,  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  belt  of 
i  little  below  lat.  14°.  About  15  m.  below  level  land  from  150  to  200  m.  wide  extends  in- 
the  junction  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet^  and  100  land  from  the  coast.  Tho  geological  structure 
tn.  still  lower  the  Faleme  joins  tlio  Senetral  of  E.  Senegambia  is  very  inii)erfectly  known, 
from  the  S.  From  Joag,  about  lat.  14°  30  N.,  but  granite  has  been  found  in  the  N.,  and  vol- 
the  Senegal  flows  through  a  plain  which  ex-  canic  rock><fre<iuentIy  cover  the  granite  toward 
tend^  to  its  mouths.  It  has  an  exceedingly  the  S.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  elevated  dis- 
tortuous  course.  Owing  to  numerous  shoiils,  tricts,  and  gold  is  found  in  large  grains  lower 
the  Senegal  can  only  be  ascended  by  small  down.  The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  with  the 
tx>ats  during  the  dry  season;  and  after  the  exception  of  the  N.  tract  bordering  the  Sahara, 
rains,  when  the  river  in  the  up]>er  part  of  its  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  it  does  not  ai^pcar 
xmrse  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  40  feet    to  bo  hotter  than  other  regions  situated  in  the 
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caoatchouc;  cardamoms  and  cassia  aro  also  ob-  Sugden  (afterward  Lord  St.  LeunanLi,  «tf 
tainiMlf  and  indigo  grows  wild.    Rice,  maize,  called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  in  1^26  w&f  jd- 
and  millet  are  the  cliief   grains    cultivated,  pointed  professor  of  political  ec<iDoniy  \u  '1^ 
llemp  is  exU-'nsively  grown.    All  the  domes-  university  of  Oxford,   which    position.  b::tt 
tic  animals  of  Europe  are  found,  in  addition  to  having  left  it  for  some  time,  Lo  rc!>i;ii<c':  a 
which  tliere  are  camels  in  the  desert  country  1847.    In  1863  he  resigned  the  office  of  ji^nfiKt 
of  the  Jaloofs.    Elephants  are  very  numerous,  in  chancery,  which  he  had  held  since  iS,v, 
and  the  liippopotamus  is  found  in  all  the  rivers.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  pau^Trliqa 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  boars,  hares,  por-  and  the  poor  laws,  and  has  been  a  invuil  er  if 
cupinen,  lions,  panthers,  and  hyienas  are  all  na-  several  government  commis>ii>ns  on  iL^:  m 
lives  of  the  country.    Alligators  are  numerous,  well  as  other  subjects.     His  chief  work «  u-^: 
and  the  boa  frequents  the  marshy  grounds. —  "  Introductory  Lectures  on  Puliiical  Eoili'Ljv" 
The  inhabitants  ctmsist  of  the  aboriginal  negro  (8vo.,  1826) ;  *•  On  Foreign  Poor  Law^  an!  I> 
tribes,  Moors,  and  the  offspring  of  these  two.  borers"  (Svo.,  1840) ;  and  "Treatise  on  r^'litical 
The  mixed  race  are  of  middle  size,  of  a  light  Economy''  (8vo.,  1850),  originally  puMi^htt:  Ji 
copper  color,  well  made,  and  active.    Many  of  the  ^^  Encyclopaedia  Metropolita'na."    His  li- 
the women  are  remarkably  handsome,  and  both  test  work  is ''A  Journal  kept  in  Tiirki-v  aid 
sexes  dress  neatly.    They  are  much  more  civ-  Greece  in  1857  and  1858.''     (See  Pouticai 
ilized  tlian  the  black  tribes,  who  are  generally  Economy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  453.) 
lazy,  treacherous,  and  cruel.    The  latter  culti-        JSEXKA  (Arab.  Buua)^  the  dried  have*  cf 
vata  some  land,  rear  pigs,  fowl,  and  a  few  cat-  several  species  of  the  genus  rnttni.i^  u&^d  in 
tie,  and  wear  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  thus  em^Ifivti  Ij 
loins.    Slavery  does  not  exist  among  them,  but  the  Arabians  as  far  back  as  the  inh  ixLtLn^. 
they  sell  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the  traders.  The  plants  are  shrubs  of  the  natural  nrwc: 
The  mixed  races  live  under  regular  govern-  leguminour,  and  are  found  growii;g  vilj  is 
ments,  generally  consisting  of  a  king  and  he-  Egyi)t,  Syria,  Arabia,  A:c.     One  ^I»t^  ics  ti.« 
reditary  nobility;  and  tliey  keep  large  numbers  Marylandiat,  or  wild  senna,  is  comm<i:i  iu  r-t 
of  slaves. — Beside  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  lands  on  tlie  borders  i»f  rivers  and  |>uuti8  II  :L«     j 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese  from  their,  states  S.  of  New  England.     This  is  a  \ii.v:\J     -, 
settlements  ujwn  the  3  great  rivi-rs,  a  consid-  perennial  plant,  growing  with  numert.i:*crt^:.     ; 
erable  trolfic  exists  between  Sen^'gambia  and  smooth  stems,  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  fci-t.   Tie 
the  countries  lying  further  E.    Much  of  the  leatiets  arcinpairs  of  6  toD.  lancei»ljitc.  «!'.i'L.:. 
gold  found  in  the  ekvated  districts  is  carried  Thetlowers  ai>|K}ar  in  July  and  Augu^;  ii.  *I.<.r. 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the  axillary  racemes,  and  are'of  a  beautiful  l'« '.»!•' 
countries  N.  of  the  great  Sahara. — The  term  yellow  color.     The  fruit  is  a  pcnduIuUMurvi^ 
Senegambia  was  originally  applied  to  a  terri-  legume,  swelling  out  at  tlu-  >ev'il%  k'Ii.vwu: 
tory  Iving  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  hairy  and  blackish.     The  Kavi-s  are  l\■l;c1'.l^l 
but  has  latterly  been  extemled  to  the  whole  of  in  August  and  September,  and  being  larti  i^j 
the  country  betwc^en  the  former  river  and  the  dried  are  compre.-se*!  into  obhmg  caki-i  :*>ir-'- 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Ia'ouc.     The  Oartha-  tised  by  the  Shakers.     AVattr  or  uloii^.  ix- 
ginians  vi^ted  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  tracts  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  ;....■.■  -i 
and  the  l*ortu;rui>e  reached  it  between  1444  infusion  is  the  UMial  form  in  vhiih  tl.«.  u-iCi- 
and   14iVJ.     The  latter  nali«ui  formed  sevend  cnie  is  exhibited,  combined,  as  ^^  cmi..i;.i:.  .* 
connncrrial  establishments  but  afterward  neg-  the  use  (►f  the  other  varieties,  with  s-ai.e  i*.'.  tr 
lected   them  when  they  discovered  the  route  purgative,  as  salts,  to  correct  the  grij.ii.L' t:.  i 
to  ln<liiL     The  French  settled  on  the  Senegid  of  the  senna.     The  strengtli  of  thi- Aiii  r  .-l 
about  1675,  and  the  English  on  the  Ganibia  senna  is  only  about  J  as  great  as  ih:.;  •  i'  :^v 
about  10  years  afterward.     Both  these  nations  foreign.     The  re<N>gniztHl  speeies  x^Lh  \.  u::  rrl 
have  contributed  toward  exploring  the  interi(>r  the  latter  are  (.*.  aentifuUtu  o^-»r,;/«i,  ;,i..;  ,;  .. 
of  the  country,  and  the  French  particularly  are  ^^/^r,  and  it  is  als«>  atl'onled  by  s*in:v  «:':.». !x 
now  engaired  in  extensive  explorations.  The  supplies  c<ime  in  part  fmm  nii<:  F.«};i 
SENESCHAL  (low  Lat.*f/</«*«i//f/*),  an  officer  and  ])ortions  of  centnU  Africa.     I>«»uh»i'  >  l:,c 
of  hiu'li  rank  and  power  in  France  during  the  great  receiving  ]»hKe  for  the  bales,  uiiil  hi r*. 
middle  ages,  who  originally  acted  as  lii^utenant  they  are  opened,  and  other  leaves  utv  in:.  :• 
or  steward  of  the  great  feiahitories  of  the  king-  mixed  with  the  senna.    New  p:iek;^:L>  ivTv  ::  -. :; 
dom,  and  who  after  the  growth  of  the  royal  made  up  for  Alexandriju  whieh  is  the  »'i;;j  i...: 
power  di^eharged  similar  functions  in  behidf  port.     Some  hupplies  jire  delivenil  dirn*.  jS 
of  the  kin;:.     The  royal  seueM'hal  was  called  Alexandria  and  esca|»i»  adulteration.     Trij'.i 
the  f;rw/*f/ /c,7<fV/K//,  in  eontradistinction  to  the  also  exports  st-nna,  supfMi^eil   to   c«-nie   : p  : » 
seneM-hals  ot*  the  tVudal  princes.     The  term  is  Fezzan.     The  so  ralli-<l   India  Kuna,  Iru-.^-.l 
simietinie^  a]>]i]ied  to  the  principal  otHcer  of  a  from   Bombay  and  C^ih  utta,  is  a  pn-'u.  :\f 
baronial  estahliNliment  or  cattle,  who  is  in  real-  Arabia.     Senna  is  an  i-ffieient  purgaijv*.  ;.i.d  is 
ity  only  the  stcwanL  much  used  iu  feverb  aud  febrile  cumpuiiMLai. 
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ITNAAR,  a  country  of  N.  E.  Africa,  form-  rily  oomponnd  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  long 

pashalio  of  Egypt,  and  part  of  the  terri-  and  commonly  hypogynoos   stamens,  which 

ommonly  known  as  Xubia.    It  lies  be-  are  in  number  indefinite,  the  corolla  being  val- 

Abyssinia  on  the  £.  and  Kordofan  on  yate  in  estivation.    Some  instances  are  Imown 

.,  and  extends  8.  from  the  junction  of  of  polygamous  flowers  among  them.    The  parts 

lue  and  White  Nile  in  lat.  15°  40'  N.  to  of  the  plant  subject  to  motion  from  external 

^,  but  its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined ;  pressure,  the  jarring  of  the  ground,  or  me- 

stimated  at  60,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,500,000.  chanical  irritation,  are  the  swellings  or  knots 

'hicf  towns  are  Khartoom,  where  the  at  the  several  joints  of  the  leaf,  so  Uiat  a  sin^e 

lor  resides.  Sennaar,  the  former  capital,  leaflet,  a  pair  of  leaflets,  or  more,  as  weU  as  ue 

Medineh,  Messelemiah,  and  Grolek.    The  entire  leaf,  can  be  affected.    Dutrochet,  Meyen^ 

rr  consbts  of  a  plain  from  1,400  to  1,500  Morren,  8chleiden,  and  others,  have  endeayor- 

boTe  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are  ed  to  account  for  this  phencnnenon,  but  their 

bolated  summits  nearly  1,000  feet  aboye  explanations  are  only  partial.    The  torgesceoce 

irrounding  country ;  and  toward  the  S.  of  the  cellular  tissues  at  these  parts  throng 

ary  the  surface  becomes  very  mocmtain-  the  sun^s  rays  and  a  heat  of  70°  to  80°  F.  in  the 

The  plain  of  Sennaar  rests  upon  a  reg-  atmosphere  is  apparent  in  the  normal  state  of 

lorizontal  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the  the  plant ;  while  diminished  light  and  heat,  as 

tains  consist  of  crystalline  rocks,  clay  well  as  loss  of  sap  from  a  cut  or  wound  beneath 

and  limestone ;  while  many  of  the  iso-  the  joints,  evidently  result  in  the  closing  and 

[lills  are  composed  of  granite,  and  some  falling  of  the  leaflets.    Influenced  by  the  last 

n  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  and  gneiss,  named  cause,  they  will  be  found  to  remain  in 

re  is  abundant,  and  salt  is  found  on  the  that  condition  until  the  lesion  is  repaired. — The 

Nile  and  at  Khartoom.    The  soil  is  a  sensitive  plant  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 

lack  mould.    Rain  seldom  falls  in  the  N.,  usually  flowers  in  the  summer  months ;  but  the 

imes  not  for  2  or  3  years  together ;  but  protection  of  the  greenhouse  is  needed  to  per* 

S.  it  is  abundant  between  May  and  Sep-  feet  its  seed  pods, 

r.     The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  the  SEPIA.    See  Ccttle  Fish. 

ometer  rising  to  120^  in  the  shade.    £x-  SEPOTS,  the  native  soldiers  of  the  EngBah 

9  tracts  of  forest  extend  along  the  banks  army  in  Hindostan.    The  word  is  derived  by 

WLite  Xile,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bishop  Heber  from  «ip,  the  bow  and  arrow^ 

-r  where  the  river  overflows  its  banks  which  weapon  was  once  used  almost  nniver- 

ant  crops  of  durra  and  beans  are  raised,  sally  by  the  Indian  soldiers ;   but  it  comes 

lephanr.  girafle,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ante-  more  probably  from  tipahi,  the  Per^an  word 

ion,  leopard,  hysna,  baboon,  camel,  hip-  for  soldier.    The  practice  of  employing  the  na- 

unus,  crocodile,  heron,  and  ibis  are  met  tives  as  soldiers  was  begun  by  the  French  more 

The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  a  mix-  than  a  century  ago,  and  was  soon  afterward 

>f  several  races,  and  vary  in  color  from  imitated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  EngUah* 

rellow  to  black.    The  better  classes  are  The  cheapness  of  the  troops,  and  the  vast  ex- 

illy  well  made  and  handsome,  but  about  tent  of  land  to  be  held  in  subjection,  led  con* 

he  population  are    negro  slaves.      All  stantly  to  their  further  use,  until  they  far  oat- 

)  are  dissolute,  idle,  and  drunken.    They  numbered  the  European  troops.    In  1840  there 

stand  working  in  metals,  and  are  good  were  in  the  3  presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras^ 

rs.  potters,  &c,    Mohammedanism  is  the  and  Bengal,  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  com* 

ling  religion,  but  there  are  many  Chris-  pany,  173  regiments  of  native  troops.    Inl857y 

and  heathens  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  there 

7".    The  precepts  of  the  Koran,  however,  were  in  the  Bombay  army  about  30,000  sepoys, 

tie  attended  to ;  there  are  few  mosques,  in  the  Madras  army  about  50,000,  and  in  tiie 

lie  Moslems  eat  pork  and  neither  wash  Bengal  army  about  120,000,  beside    several 

ray.    Sennaar  is  said  to  have  formed  a  thousand  troops  employed  out  of  Hindostan. 

f  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  afterward  At  that  time  there  were    38,000    European 

e  been  annexed  to  Xubia.    It  remained  troops  scattered  throughout  India.    The  se- 

indent  from  about  the  loth  or  16th  cen-  poys  were  volunteer  troops.    Their  pay  was  7 

ill  1822,  when  an  army  under  Ismael  rupees  a  month,  which  sum,  though  small  to 

annexed  it  to  Egypt.  us,  was  double  the  wages  of  the  class  from 

'XHEIM.    See  Cerxat.  which  they  were  generally  taken.    After  16 

SITnTI  PLANT  (mimoMpytdica^^il\d.%  years'  service  they  received  one  additional  m- 

rbaceous  annual  with  pinkish  flowers  in  pee,  and  after  20  years' 8er\ice  two.  A  sergeant 

ar  beads,  a  native  of  Brazil.    Although  or  havildar  was  paid  14  rupees;  a  jemadar  or 

ime  is  usually  applied  to  this  particular  lieutenant  24;  and  a  mhadar  or  captain,  the 

u  there  are   10  other  mimosas,  and  as  highest  rank  to  which  a  native  could  attain,  67. 

species  of  other  distinct  plants,  which  A  native  regiment  consisted  of  about  1,000  pri- 

I  the  same  property  of  shrinking  at  the  vates,  120  native  non-commissioned  officers,  and 

Most  of  them  belong  to  the  natural  20  native  commissioned  officers ;  the  remaining 

leguminotcf^  and  to  that  division  known  officers  were  European.    The  theory  of  a  regi- 

mimc^ea^  distinguished  by  their  ordina-  ment  required  about  25  European  officers;  but 
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from  abaenteeism  on  fhrlonglis,  on  staff  ap-  is  Tiviparons,  and  is  fonnd  in  sootliern  £iito(« 

poiDtments.  or  in  civil  duties,  the  number  was  and  northern  Africa ;    the  food  conast^  iA 

really  12  or  15.    The  men  were  smaller  in  worms,  small  land  mollusks,  spiders,  and  in> 

size,  but  as  well  disciplined  and  as  hardy  as  sects.    An  allied  species  {heUromeU*  J/avn. 

the  English  troops.    Until   the   rebellion  in  ta7{i>t/«,  Dnm.  and  Bibr.)  of  N.  Africa  has  ol> 

1857  perfect  confidence  was  felt  in  the  loyalty  2  toes  on  the  fore  feet ;  it  is  grayish  wUi 

of  these  troops;  but  the  revolt  of  that  year,  dotted  with  black  above,  and  whitish  bt*.»T; 

not  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people,  bnt  of  the  the  length  is  4}  inches,  the  anterior  limit  \ 

native  Indian  soldiers,  rendercnl  a  change  in  the  and  the  posterior  }  of  an  inch, 
organization  of  the  army  necessary.    It  was        SEPTARIA  (Lat.  septum^  a  division),  ci.n- 

transferred  along  with  the  government  of  India  cretions  of  calcareous  and  sometimes  i»f  fcr- 

to  the  crown,  its  numbers  largely  reduced,  and  ruginous  materials  divided  by  veins  of  vLhe 

the  men  placed  on  the  footing  of  irregulars.  calcareous  spar.    The  turtle-like  septaria  ire 

SEPP,  JoHAXNES  Nepomxhc,  a  Ckrman  his-  particularly  described  in  the  article  Cosm- 

torian,  bom  at  TOlz,  Bavaria,  in  1816.    He  tions.    In  England  they  are  met  with  of  5imi- 

studied  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  became  lar  forms  to  those  of  New  York,  and  some  are 

the  favorite  disciple  of  Gorres.    In  1845-'6  ho  applied  to  economical  uses.    They  are  calointd 

made  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestine,  and  and  ground  to  jmwder  to  make  hydraulic  ctia- 

Egypt,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  profes-  ent,   and    fur  this  purpose  are  obtaiDed  in 

Bor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Munich.    In  largo  quantities  in  Chichester  harbor  and  otf 

1848,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  produced  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  are  also  i»rooiirtd 

by  Lola  Montez,  he  was  removed  from  his  chair,  from  Harwich,  Sheppy,  and  other  places.    On 

together  with  Dollinger,  Lasaulx,  Philipps,  and  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  a  stratum  of  septtfiin 

4  other  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  Oatholio  stone  is  largely  quarried  for  the  same  purp0j«. 

party,  l)ut  was  restored  to  it  in  1850.    For  his  At  Wejrmouth  the  turtle  stones  found  in  tie 

ardent  advocacy  of  th6  interests  of  the  Catholic  Oxford  clay  arc  cut  into  slabs  and  poliaLcd. 

church  he  was  created  by  the  pope  a  knight  and  make  handsome  tables, 
of  the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre.    His  chief        SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  sepUm,  seven),  the  9ti 

works  are  a  "  Life  of  Christ "  (7  vols.,  Batis-  month  of  the  year,  but  the  7th  with  the  Ro 

bon,  1842--6),  written  to  counteract  that  by  mans,  their  year  beginning  with  March,  as  tl* 

Strauss,  and  Das  Heidenthum  vnd  dessen  Be-  legal  year  did  in  England  until  the  ckinze  of 

deutung  fur  dfis  Christenihum  (8  vols.,  1868),  style  in  1752.    Tlie  name  is  still  retaintni  ia 

a  Catholic  parallel  to  Schelling's  MythologU  most  European  languages,  like  those  of  the  3 

find  Qfenharung,  succeeding  months,  notwithstanding  thc-ir  \  rw- 

SEPS  (Dand.),  a  genns  of  saurian  reptiles  of  ent  inaccuracy.    The  Anglo-Saxons  callrd  it 
the  skink  family,  divided  by  modern  authors  Gcrst-lfonafh,  or  barley  month,  as  barley.  hi> 
into  several  sulngenera.    In  the  group  the  feet  vested  in  September,  was  their  moti  impcrtjjit 
are  very  short,  3  or  4  toed  with  claws;  the  grain;  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  ^tillcallt•d/?f  ri«:- 
apex  of  the  tongue  is  notched,  the  eyes  lizard-  Monaf,  harvest  month.     It  has  80  days, 
like  with  transparent  lower  lid;  teeth  numer-        SEPTUACiINT.    See  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  231. 
ous  and  conical;    body  snake-like,   and  the        SEPULVEDA,  Juan  Gixkz  di,  a  S|«ai:i*h 
scales  smooth    and    imbricated;    no  femoral  historian,  bom  at  Pozoblanco,  near  Cord'-M. 
pores.    The  4-toed  seps  {tefradactylus  Deere-  in  1490,  died  in  1574.     He  a*sM$ted  CanlitJ 
9ieims^  P^Ton)  has  the  nostrils  in  the  nasal  C^iet.in  at  Naples  in  the  revi>iiin  c»f  the  Gnrk 
scute,  and  a  conical  tail  about  as  long  as,  and  Testament,  in  1529  went  to  Rome  and  tntired 
hardly  distinct    from,   the    body  ;    the  color  the  service  of  Cardinal  Quinonez.  and,  nturL- 
above  is  brownish  spotted  with  black,  the  sides  ing  to  Spain  in  loUfi,  was  ap]M>inted  cha|-!.iin 
grayish  with  dark  dots,  and  whitish  below;  it  and histori<>grai»lKr  to  Charles  V.,  and  intr*>t- 
is  about  5J  inches  long,  the  anterior  limbs  J  ed  with  tho  educati<»n  of  iho  t-mperor's  tlHt*: 
and  the  posterior  \  of  an  inch;  it  is  found  in  son,  afterward  Philij*  II.     He  wrote  a  work  in 
Australia  and  the  neighl>oring  islands.     The  ojjposition  to  Las  Casas,  to  prove  that  the  war* 
8-toed  sejw  {hemurgiA  DeeresiemU^  Dmn.  and  and  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  Anierira  were  ji-sl 
Bibr.)  is  distinffiiishcd  from  the  last  chietly  by  and  ]»roper,  which  was  condemned  by  tht*  uni- 
the  number  of  the  toes,  of  which  the  central  is  versities  of  Alcala  imd  Salamanca,  and  ucvvf 
the  lon*rest ;   the  colors  and  habitat  are  the  printed.      Bo>ide  a  numl^er  of  treatises,  lie 
Siiino ;  tho  k'n^'th  is  al>out  4  inches,  the  anterior  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  Charlis  V.,  ani'thtr 
limbs  \  i)f  an  inch  and  the  iK)sterior  alwmt  half  of  Philip  II..  and  a  narrative  of  the  Spar.i»h 
as  lonjr.     The  common  st])S  (ttej^s  Cfmlridien,  con<|uests  in   Mexico.     His  works  wvre  f-'il*- 
Merr.)  h:H  a  more  elonpute^l  Ixxly  and  shorter  li^^hed  by  the  royal  academy  of  hi^ury  at  il*- 
limbs,  and  the  nostrils  are  between  the  nasal  drid  in  17M»  ^4  vols.  4to.>. 
an<l  rostral  scutes;  the  feet  are  y-toed.    The        SEQUATCHIE,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  f.f  Tonn., 
color  i-i  bronze  above,  usually  with  4  longitu-  intersected  by  a  bran<*}i  of  the  Ten ne^^t-*  river; 
dinal  darker  stripes,  and  greenish  white  below;  po]).  in  ISOO.  2,P2o,  of  whom  2<*\  wore  slavoj^ 
the  nninl)er  of  striiK.*s  and  the  black  and  white  The  surface  is  vt*ry  hilly  and  the  s*»il  in«^UT- 
marking**  vary;  the  length  is  H\  inches,  the  ately  pHnluctive.     The  stapha  are  wLt-dt.  In- 
anterior  limbs  }  and  tlie  posterior  i  inch.    It  dian  corn,  and  oats.    Capital,  Ihmlap, 
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TN  (Ital.  ucfhinoy  from  zecea^  the  mint),  It  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop  Tlieophilus,  bj 

XL  and  Turkish  gold  coin.    It  was  first  order  of  Tlieodosius,  in  389 ;  and  ^*  the  colossal 

X  Venice  abont  the  end  of  the  13th  statue  of  Serapis  was  iuvolved  in  the  ruin  of 

and  afterward  in  all  the  other  Italian  his  temple  and  religion.*'     There  was  also  a 

id  from  the  Levant  was  introduced  into  celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis,  the 

The  Tuscan  sequin  Ls  worth  $2.30,  remains  of  which  were  discovered  by  M.  Mari- 

cish  from  $1.10  to  $1.75.     On  the  ob-  ette  in  1850. 

the  Italian  sequin  is  generally  the  pa-        8ERBATI.    See  RosMca  Sebbatt. 
it  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse  simply        SERENADE  (Ital.  serenatay  from  Lat.  serentUy 

1.    The  Turkish  sequin  bears  on  the  clear),  literally,  music  performed  in  the  open 

the  name  of  the  reigning  sultan,  with  air  on  a  clear  night.    Among  the  nations  of 

es  a  prayer,  and  on  the  reverse  the  southern  Europe  it  signifies  the  amatory  songa, 

d  date  of  coinage.  accompanied  by  tlie  guitar,  with  which  lovers 

.GLU).    See  Const antinoplb.  favor  their  mistresses  at  night.    Any  mnsio 

..l£VO.    See  Bosxa  Sebai.  performed  in  the  open  air  at  night,  whether 

lMPORE.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  vocal,  instrumental,  or  mixed«  if  of  a  compU- 

gal  presidency,  on  the  right  bank  of  mentary  character,  is  now  called  a  serenade. 
)gly,  ahout  12  m.  N.  from  Calcutta,        SERF  (Lat.  ierruSy  a  servant  or  slave),  a 

tioh  it  is  connected  by  railroad ;  pop.  term  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  a  largo 

3.(XH).    It  extends  about  a  mile  along  portion  of  the  people  of  £uroi>e  in  the  middlo 

r.  and  is  well  built  and  clean.    Seram-  ages  and  in  later  times.    Slavery  and  various 

Tnvrly  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  was  forms  of  bondage  prevailed  throughout  the 

h1  by  the  English  in  1845.    The  first  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  slavery  was 

mission  for  converting  the  people  of  known  to  some  of  the  races  by  whom  that  em- 

in  to  Christianity  was  established  here,  piro  was  overthrown;  and  out  of  the  social 

s  -^incc  been  removed  to  Calcutta.  *'  The  and  political  conflicts  produced  by  the  barba- 

>f  India,**  one  of  the  principal  journals  rion  invasions  of  the  empire  arose  that  form  of 

rouiitry.  is  published  in  Serampore.  society  which  is  known  as  the  feudal  system, 

.PII  (lieb.  «^/rt/jyA,  burning  or  nery),  an  which  existed  for  several  centuries  in  most 

angels  represented  by  the  prophets  of  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  which  there  were  va- 

Testament  as  surrounding  the  throne  rious  degrees  of  servitude.  The  invaders  found 

whom  tliey  are  constantly  occupied  in  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  populations  of 

with  their  voices.    They  derive  their  the  countries  they  entered  and  acquired  in  a 

om  their  dazzling  or  fiery  appearance,  medium  condition  between  servitude  and  free- 

^   generally  spoken  of  in  connection  dom.    These  were  the  colonic  or  bond  labor- 

»  cherubim,  with  whom  they  are  often  ers,  who  were  attached  to  estates.    In  Gaol, 

i.    Those  described  by  Isaiah  had  each  where  the  feudal  system  experienced  its  great- 

with  2  of  which  he  covered  his  feet,  est  development,  and  where  serfdom  became 

his  factf,  and  with  the  2  others  flew  the  most  extensive  and  severe  in  its  application 

2-0.)  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  German  con- 

PIS,  or  Saba  PIS,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  querors  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 

orship  was  intro<luced  in  the  rt-ign  of  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  to  the  grosser  sensual 

Ptolemy.     According  to  Plutarch  and  pleasures,  while  their  flocks  were  tended  and 

Ptolemy,  warned  by  a  dream,  sent  to  their  lands  tilled  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  paid 

V>r  a  colossal  statue,  which  on  its  arri-  rent  in  kind,  while  others  stored  the  produce 

Uexandria  wa-*  declared  to  rei)resent  of  their  labors  for  their  masters,  deducting  a 

Serapis.     He  must  therefore  have  been  small  amount  for  their  own  subsistence.    So- 

ly  known  in  Egypt,  though  he  cannot  ciety  was   composed    of  lords,   vassals,  and 

tided  with  either  of  the  old  national  slaves,  and  labor  was  almost  entirely  servile 

*he    EL'vptians   themselves  never  ac-  and    compulsory.     Some    persons   possessed 

ge«l  him  in  their  pantheon,  but  he  was  more  than  20,000  slaves  each.    The  capitulary 

cipa)  divinity  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  de  Villis  shows  that  the  royal  farms  were  cid- 

nd  was  cons-idered  to  be  either  Osiris,  tivated  by  slaves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 

•iiis,  Jupiter,  or  Pluto.    The  temple  embraced  a  fourth  part  of  the  land.    In  time 

n  wihs  built  at  Alexandria  for  the  re-  the  benefices  that  were  granted  became  herita- 

>f  the  statue,  and  was  the  la^t  hold  of  ble,  so  that  the  beneficiary  exercised  over  the 

ins  in  that  city  after  the  introduction  slaves  not  merely  the  power  of  an  owner,  but 

.ianity.    It  was  a  magniticont  structure,  also  tliat  of  a  magistrate.    The  tendency  of 

■d  by  arches,  and  divided  within  into  events  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian 

apartments.    '*  The  consecrated  build-  kings  was  to  the  increase  of  servitude.     The 

iv-s  Gi!»]>on,    "were  surrounded  by  a  revolts  and  commotions  that  were  then  so  com- 

ffrilar  pitrtico;- the  stately  halU  and  ex-  mon  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  the 

atnesdi-iplayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts;  enslaved    classes,  by  forcing  free  men    into 

trea>n^e^  of  ancient  learning  were  i)re-  them.     Montesquieu  asserts  that  at  the  begin- 

ithefamousAloxandrian  library,  which  ning  of  the  ascendency  of  the  third  dynasty, 

^n  witli  new  splendor  from  its  ashes.'^  in  the  10th  century,  nearly  all  the  people  of 
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France  were  serfs.    The  extreme  sufferings  of  ohnrch,  which  denounced  traffic  in  Christimi 
the  people  from  famine  compelled  many  of  The  serfs  became  hereditary  bondmen,  tod 
them  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  thus  ex-  were  employed  on  the  soil,  with  which  tL«; 
changing  liberty  for  bread,  which  has  happened  were  transferred.    The  difference  between  tbi 
in  all  ages,  but  which  was  a  more  common  serfs  and  the  villeins,  however,  was  so  t;ilnt  ia 
proceeding   in  the  9th  century  than  at  any  many  respects  that  they  are  generally  !t{»okcft 
other  time.    Others  exchanged  liberty  for  the  of  as  forming  one  and  the  same  c1uj»8  of  {«^ 
protection  of  powerful  men.  Offenders  against  sons,  even  by  the  highest  authorities,  knd  bj 
the  laws,  who  could  not  ])ay  the  compositions  writers  who  in  other  places  have  betrn  c«r«- 
demanded  of  them,  and  persons  who  had  failed  ful  to  mark  the  distinction  betweon  liitBL 
%o  perform  their  military  duties,  were  made  This  distinction  was  real,  the  villeins  lioldinsa 
serf:?,  or  were  liable  to  be  so  made.    Some  medium  position  between  the  serfs  and  the  in- 
men  became    the  property  of  churches  and  genuous  classes,  or  freemen.     The  serfk,  wLo 
monasteries,  to  receive  in  return  such  spiritual  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  lower  cla!>«  of 
benefits  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  insti-  villeins,  were,  in  theory,  in  the  most  ab;«ct 
tutions  to  give  them.    The  liberty  of  the  small  state,  and    practically    they  ofton   were  '  lo, 
landed  proprietors  was  always  in  danger  of  though,  as  stated,  the  improvement  of  villeciisi 
being  lost ;  and  as  their  powerful  neighbors  did  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  serf  *s  co:.di- 
frequently  seize  their  estates,  they  were  not  tion.    Beaumanoir,  after  pointing  out  the  tvo 
likely  in  all  cases  to  neglect  to  seize  their  per-  conditions  of  gentlemen  and  freemen,  •>Ay$: 
sons.    The  difference  between  the  ])oor  free-  **The  third  estate  of  men  is  that  of  i^uch  a^m 
men  and  the  ser\'ilo  classes  was  very  great  in  not  free;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  c4>L<ii- 
theory,  but  it  often  happened  that  the  former  tion,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  Kinl  that 
were  badly  treated,  and  degraded  to  the  con-  he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead.«cd 
dition  of  the  latter.    After  the  failure  of  the  imprison  them  whenever  he  pleases  Wmg  ac- 
purposes  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  countable  to  none  but  God;  while  uthtT«ir« 
line,  through  the  weakness  of  their  successors,  treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  c*s 
the  feudal  system  became  a  necessity,  and  was  take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  tLi'Cjh 
the  mode  in  which  the  influential  classes  sought  at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  h  ic* 
to  effect  an  organized  society;  and  that  im-  The  former  were  serfs,  the  latter  villeins.  Tbt 
plied  the  rnjliticol  and  personal  enslavement  of  Tillein  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  hu  Kird's 
most  of  the  X)eople.    But  the  change  that  was  estate.    He  could  not  sell  his  lands,  and  Lis 
brought  about  was  not  entirely  unfavorable  to  person  was  bound,  and  he  could  be  reiLiimrd 
the  poor.  The  effect  of  the  barbarian  conquests  and  brought  back  if  he  left  his  superior.    TLii 
had  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  was  the  condition  of  both  serfs  and  vilJtini; 
slaves  found  in  the  concjuered  countries,  though  but  the  fonner  were  bound  to  the  jptrf'ns- 
it  had  considerably  depressed  the  coloni.    The  ance  of  ignoble  services,  from  which  tht*  Uit*r 
two  classes  of  forced  laborers  had  been  brought  were  exempt.    **  In  England."  says  IlalhuD,  ~  tX 
nearer  together,  the  more  favored  class  suffer-  lea-^t  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  onlv. 
ing  somewhat  from  the  change,  while  the  less  and  that  the  inferior  spe<'ies,  existed ;  incaj^ 
favored  class  gained  a  little  therefrom.     For  ble  of  property,  and  destitute  of  redresa  «• 
several  centuries  this  state  of  things  lasted,  to  cept  against  the  most  outrageous  injurit^  TU 
the  detriment  of  the  colonic  or  villeins,  as  they  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  actjuirtd  or  ia- 
wero  culled  by  the  jurisconsults.    Tlie  effect  herited,  or  convev  th^ni,  aiuirt  fn»m  the  idci 
of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  on  to  a  stranger.    'Their  tenure  bound  thtm  to 
the  other  hand,  was  beneficial  to  the  villeins,  what  were  called  villein  services,  ignt«bl<  ifl 
Their  condition,  says  Ilallam,  then  "acquired  their  nature,  and  indeterminate   in  their  ^It- 
some  fixity;  they  were  subjected  to  a  muhitude  gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carry iii»:  of 
of  dues,  often  odious  and  absurd;  but  however  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  thtirlnL 
numerous  they  were,  however  odious,  however  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  e<)ualiy  ua- 
absurd,  when  he  had  once  paid  them  the  villein  bounded  right  over  their  labor  and  it*  tniili 
no  hinder  owed  any  thing  to  his  h)rd;  the  seign-  But  by  the  customs  of  France  and  Gt'n)i:iD5. 
eur  luul  not  full  power  over  his  villein  :   the  persons  in  this  abject  state  seem  tti  have  l<in 
latter  was  not  a  slave,  a  thing  of  which  the  called  serfs,  and  distingni^hetl  from  villciii*, 
proprietor  midit  dispose  at  his  pleasure.     A  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  paymtnL*  »n«l 
j>rincii>le  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their  duties  in  resjwct  of  their  lord,  thouch.  •&  it 
relations;  and  the  weak  knew,  up  to  a  certain  seems,  without  any  legal  re<lress  if  iiijun-dly 
point,  that  he  had  some  ground  to  go  upon,  him.'*     It  was  <mly  against  his  lord,  ln>w*Tor, 
some  theory  of  appeal.''     While  the  villeins  that  the  villein  was  without  rights,  at  leau*t  in 
thus  gained  fr()m  the  triumph  of  the  principle  England;  and  "he  might   inherit,   purrha**, 
of  feudal  i-jm,  the  serfs  did  not  sufier,  their  con-  sue  in  the  courts  of  law,  though,  as  di-feiidaM  in 
dition  being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  villeins,  a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  wa<«  <  laimtd, 
and  bi'coniinif  fixed.      Chattil  slavery  ceased  he  might  shelter  himself  under  the  p]e.-i  oMil- 
to  exist,  and   they  could  not   bo   bought  and  lenage."     Children  generally  folio wiil  the  ci>a- 
sold,  as  liad  ]>reviously  been  the  case.     This  diti<m  of  their  mother,  but  in  Englanil  the  !4Aie 
was  principally  owing  to  the  infiuence  of  the  of  the  father  determined  that  of  th«  children  ai 
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:  as  the  reign  of  Henrj  L,  the  first  third  the  feudal  law  that  no  roturier  could  aoqxdre 
2th  century.  There  the  law  presumed  or  hold  a  fief.  The  law  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
e  fathers  of  the  hastards  of  female  vil-  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  validi^ 
ire  free,  or  that  bastards  were  the  sons  to  the  new  state  of  things  that  bad  been  brought 
djj  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  sons  about  by  the  action  of  the  nobles  themselves ; 
&3.  In  France,  the  free  woman  who  and  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  feudalism,  of 
i  a  serf  was  treated  as  being  of  her  hus-  which  the  enslavement  of  the  people  was  a 
condition ;  and  in  Flanders,  if  a  free  necessary  incident.  The  creation  of  the  bourgs 
irried  a  villein,  he  became  a  villein  him-  or  communes  afforded  places  of  refuge  to  those 
3r  living  with  her  a  year.  Before  the  serfs  who  fied  from  their  lords,  and  thus  built 
hment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  under  up  a  portion  of  society  which  was  hostile  to 
rlovingian  rule,  it  had  been  provided  feudalism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the 
ree  man  who  had  taken  a  villein  to  wife  French  kings,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
ivorce  her  if  he  had  been  deceived  as  to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
dition.  Villeins  could  not  marry  with-  deigneurs.  Louis  X.,  in  1315,  emancipated  all 
Ir  lord^s  consent,  or  they  forfeited  their  persons  in  the  royal  domains  upon  their  pay* 
y.  or  were  fined.  The  treatment  of  the  ing  a  fair  composition,  his  object  being  to  set 
classes  differed  much  in  different  coun-  an  example  to  all  seigneurs ;  but  his  example 
id  villenage  literally  disappeared  from  was  not  extensively  followed.  Philip  the  Fair 
i  long  before  it  was  broken  up  in  France,  emancipated  the  villeins  on  the  roy^J  domains 
faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villen-  in  Languedoc,  but  the  number  of  freemen  was 
England,  says  Macaulay,  "  were  detect-  always  greater  in  southern  France  than  in  the 
he  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  north,  except  in  Normandy.  One  of  the  chief 
;  nor  has  that  institution  ever,  to  this  effects  of  tiie  crusades  was  to  favor  emand- 
een  abolished  by  statute."  The  church  pation.  Previously  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
3  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  change,  to  emancipation  were  almost  insurmonntablei 
ntly  yet  so  effectively  wrought,  and  The  labor  of  the  villeins  was  very  valuable  to 
t  exciting  any  disturbance.  It  is  the  their  lords,  and  a  lay  noble  *^  was  unable  to  en- 
ny  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant  franchise  the  serf  without  the  concurrence  of 
us.  that  so  successfully  had  she  *^  used  each  in  turn  of  the  various  other  lords  who,  in 
nidable  machinery  that,  before  the  ref-  the  long  chain  of  feudal  dependence,  might 
n  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  have  an  interest,  mediate  or  inmiediate,  or 
bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  more  or  less  remote,  in  the  fief  to  which  the 
rho,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  serf  belonged."  To  emancipate  a  serf  on  an 
ery  tenderly  treated." — In  France,  the  ecclesiastical  estate  would  have  been  to  alien- 
ion  lingered  until  a  period  within  the  ate  a  part  of  the  church's  property,  and  that 
r  of  men  now  living ;  but  the  rise  of  property  was  inalienable  according  to  the  can- 
>m  a  servile  condition  began  very  early  on  law.  The  crusades  operated  to  change 
country,  and  continued  to  go  on  until  this,  as  military  service  was  incompatible  with 
han^es  were  effected.  Many  of  the  the  servile  condition.  The  serf  who  took  the 
spired  to  freedom  at  the  time  when  the  cross  became  free,  not  through  the  force  of 
system  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  positive  law,  but  because  opinion  was  so  strong 
>t  a  few  of  them  were  successful  in  in  his  favor  that  his  owner  durst  not  reclaim 
ig  off  their  bonds.  Those  on  the  estates  him,  either  while  in  service  or  after  his  return, 
s  and  churchmen  were  soonest  enabled  The  crusades,  too,  by  introducing  unwonted 
lis,  for  obvious  reasons.  By  the  middle  habits  of  change  of  place,  greatly  increased  the 
13th  century  so  many  villeins  had  be-  numbers  of  those  wandering  vagrants  whom 
•ossessed  of  fiefs,  that  even  St.  Louis  the  law  had  previously  presumed  to  be  serfs, 
.  who  favored  the  rise  of  the  people,  be-  and  assigned  to  the  lord  on  whose  property 
armed,  and  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  they  remained  beyond  a  year  and  a  day,  iinlesB 
».  But  he  did  not  take  from  them  the  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  prop- 
;y  had  acquired,  which  has  justly  been  erty  of  some  other  lord.  The  crusaders  were 
prove  that  the  number  of  such  fiefs  was  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  it  would  not  answer 
nd  the  class  of  emancipated  coloni  too  to  deal  with  them  as  slaves.  It  was  allowed  to 
us  to  be  assailed.  Two  generations  vagrants  to  declare  themselves  the  king's  vas- 
Philip  Augustus  had  provided  by  law  sals,  and  such  vassals  were  free.  Further,  this 
9  royal  investiture  of  any  man  with  a  movement  of  the  people  caused  great  additiona 
jed  him  from  the  rank  of  a  roturier  to  to  be  made  to  the  populations  of  the  communes, 
a  noble.  This  had  become  necessary  in  and  the  gates  of  the  communes  stood  constant- 
ence  of  the  sale  of  their  fiefs  by  nobles  ly  open  to  refugees ;  and  whoever  resided 
ere  desirous  of  becoming  crusaders,  therein  for  a  year  and  a  day,  being  a  serf  at 
"ere  none  but  citizens  of  the  bourgs  who  the  beginning  of  that  term,  became  a  free  man. 
urchase  the  property  thus  offered,  and  No  serf  could  be  a  bourgeois^  for  in  the  citizens 
f  those  citizens  were  either  villeins  by  of  a  bourg  resided,  collectively,  its  seigneury ; 
'  the  descendants  of  villeins ;  and  until  and  a  seif  could  not  hold  seigneurial  rights, 
lades  it  was  an  established  principle  of  But  when  the  serf  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
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bonrg  had  acquired  freedom,  he  became  a  dti-  gross,  where  such  territorial  prMeriptkm  U 
zen  on  easy  terms.    Belbro  the  crusades  these  never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.     In  tbt 
boorgs  had  bocoine  so  many  places  of  refuge  to  condition  of  these,  whatever  has  been  said  b; 
men  of  servile  cundition ;  and  the  crusades  led  some  writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  difnw 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  such  ence;   the  distinction  was  merely  tecbnicfd, 
fugitives.    Thus  the  communes  were  strength-  and  affected  only  the  mode  of  pleading/*   Gnd- 
ened,  and  the  feudal  system  was  weakened,  and  nally  the  condition  of  the  English  '^illeinB  v» 
witli  tiie  weakening  of  that  system  was  eman-  improved,  until  the  system  silently  di^appcftrcd. 
cipation  made  the  ea:»ier.    The  crusades  also  By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  tljere  vert 
promoted  commerce,  and  created  new  sourcce  many  peasants  who  had  become  free  laK>rcr& 
of  wealth,  which  things  were  favorable  to  free-  and  who  worked  for  wages.    The  English  \t1- 
dom.     Nevertheless,  serfdom  was  not  abol-  leins  of  that  time  shared  in  that  gcnenJ  ^\kT- 
ished  throughout  Fnmce  until  the  French  rcvo-  sion  to  servitude  which  led  the  Jar*jua  to  n<« 
lution,  and  serfs  could  not  be  manumitted  with-  in  France,  and  the  rebellion  that  takes  its  name 
out  letters  patent  from  the  king.    In  1615  the  from  Wat  Tyler  was  of  substantially  the  umctjk 
tiers  ctat  prayed  the  king  to  enfranchise  all  tnre  as  that  in  which  Guillaume  Callt-t  figured, 
ser/s,  on  their  i)aying  a  composition,  but  their  though  the  English  revolt  was  a  quarter  of  a 
prayer  was  not  heard.    It  was  a  French  rule  century  later  than  the  Fn-noh.     After  iLi»i  re- 
of  law,  and  as  such  ])ut  in  ))ractice  concerning  hellion  was  auelled  the  tone  of  parlian:er.ury 
foreigners  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  that  action  toward  the  villeins  was  very  swere  fur  a 
whoever  entered  France,  being  a  slave,  became  time;  but  this  did  not  last,  either  l»ecauAv  the 
free;  but  the  practice  of  the  country  was  very  kings  opposed  it,  or  because  angi*r  di>aii(ietfed 
difierent  toward  the  masses  of  the  natives,  as  the  cause  of  it  fiided  away.     From  the  r'litt 
That  terrible  insurrection  known  as  the  Jac-  of  the  14th  century  the  tendency  lo  tbr  aU-ii- 
gueriej  which  occurred  in  1357,  just  after  the  tion  of  English  villenogcwas  very  strt»n;:.    Tiie 
battle  of  Poitiers,  was  caused  by  the  sufierings  last  unequivocal  evidence  as  to  its  exi-'^tc-nrf  ^ 
of  the  i)eople  ut  the  hands  of  the  seigneurs,  believed  to  be  a  commission  of  Elizabeth.  d:&:c«i 
though  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  addi-  1674,   directing  the  eiifrnnchisiement  vf  Itr 
tionol  suffering  that  was  created  by  the  English  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  certain  nuncrs 
wars.    The  fierceness  of  the  peasants  operated  upon  payment  of  a  fine ;  but  no  doubt  it  «- 
disadvantageously  to  their  cause,  as  it  afibrded  isted  somewhat  later  than  that  period. — Iht 
an  excuse  for  keeping  them  in  a  subordinate  Polish  peasantry  were  enslaved  by  the  noblta 
condition ;  and  from  that  time  the  progress  of  but  they  were  never  chattel  slaves:  and  anK.«f 
emancipation  became  slow.    Tlie  triumph  of  the  causes  of  tlie  fall  of  Poland  waa  thr  Kff- 
the  central  power,  too,  was  injurious  to  the  ser-  dom  that  there  existed.    fc?ince  it*  pnnirioc  i 
vile  clashes,  as  the  kings  no  longer  had  o(^casion  considerable  improvement  of  the  ci»niii:i"n  if 
to  lavor  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  the  i>easants  has  taken  place  in  varit'ii-j-nv- 
From  the  closing  years  of  the  14th  century,  inces.    In  Hungary,  the  last  remnants  «'t"  «*rf- 
therefore,  the  condition  of  the  French  people  dom  were  abolished  by  the  laws  fflMK  InK*. 
ceased  to  bo  directly  afft>cted  by  those  causes  sia,  serfdom  was  unknown  until  ir>y3.  th- uch 
which  previously  had  tended  to  their  elevation;  chattel  slavery  had  hmg  vxi>tod  tlu-re.    Sirt- 
but  general  causes  to  that  end  still  remained  in  dom  was  introiluce<l  by  Boris  CnKlKnt*:^'.  bxA  eb 
oi>eraiion,  and  at  least  prevented  their  condi-  a  few  years    all   the   rural   iK>pi:lati< :«»  nvfr 
tion  from  beconiini:  worse. — In  Italy  the  people  subject  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  tin'**  f*r- 
hati  become  free  by  the  l.*Uh  century;  and  in  sons  who  resided  in  the  frci?  ctiiiiniuiu^  C'Ti- 
Bonieof  the  (iernian  countries  the  pea>ants  had  stituting  the  crown  domains.     Thi*  h;.v«':.:'-o 
ari|uired  their  frerdom  before  the  cIok;  of  the  of  IVter  the  Grtat  transformed  llu-  s.  r'-o 
18th  century,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  private  estates  into  a  comliti«>n  of  ihait*-  ii-i-w 
they  remained  in  a  condition  of  modified  vil-  while  those  on  the  royal  domains  enj«»«  id  <«•!::• 
lenagc  until  the  present  century.    The  same  re-  parative  freedom ;  but  as  jrrvat  pr:ii;tMf  lai-d 
mark  holds  of  other  countries  of  northern  and  and  serfs  were  made  by  the  Iius>i:in  N»vtr^i/rj 
eastern  Europe. — In  Kn<;lund  the  state  of  most  to  individuals,  m\riads  uf  ]H•a!>ant^  wi-rv  :!j -» 
of  the  laboring:  people  was  on  the  whole,  and  converted  int<»  .H^rfs  of  the  Iowe>t  gra«l« .    Tbe 
comparatively   h])e:jking,  mild    down    to   the  first  sovereign  who  hibond  with    siii«.i«9lo 
time  «)f  Henry  II.  (1154-'M)).     The  riilani  of  put  a  stiip  to  this  prarti^e  was  NiiluMj.-.    .Vl- 
Domesday    I>o»)k   were  the  cforU  of  An^rlo-  exander  I.  favore<l  onnnuipation.  tt:i  hi-  -.i*- 
Saxon  law  ;  and  in  the  second  genorotion  after  cceded  only  in  the  Baltic  proxinrf..  m.«;  tit-re 
the  Norman  con<|ue.-t  the  villein  was  mentioned  not  fully.     Snue  of  the  l!iist>i:in  n.ibli  •  irit-l 
as  a  freeman.     Hut  in  the  next  generation  he  all   their  serfs    during    his    reii:n.     Nl.  :• !..« 
became  cvnnpletely  dependent  upon  the  h»rd,  was  friendly  to  emancipation,  but  ih.- « ;-•  i.::.- 
and  hisireneral  eondition  was  a  very  hai'sh  one,  stances  of  his  reign  were  not  s*>.     Mil.Tary  ^r- 
thou^'h  Miniewhal  mitipited  by  tlu*  exi>tenco  vice  emancipated  the  serf,  and  alM>   hi*  wir'i: 
of  leL'al  licti«ins  an«l  l»y  ojiiiTmn.    *' This  class,'*  and  children.     Alexander  II.  beo:j:ie  i.Mr  ir. 
says  Ilallam,  "was  di^tinjiuished  into  vilKins  Feb.    iSVi.  and   as  xoou  as   he  ha«i    riM<'rt«l 
regardant,  who  had  been  attached  from  time  pe;ice.  he  beiran  hislabors  in  the  eau^*ff  ^m.^ri- 
immcmorial  to  a  cerlaiii  manor,  and  villeins  in  cipation,  pro])osing  to  free  all  ihv  c<rt%  I  :i 
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Ij.     He  lias  enooQnterod  oonriderable  a  jndge.    TTntfl  1946  sergeants  Iiad  the  ezehi* 

bn,  and  long  preparadons  were  unavoid-  sive  privflege  of  pleading  in  all  trials  at  bar  ia 

Ghi  Mart^  17, 1861,  the  *'  imperial  mani-  the  court  ef  common  pleas,  but,  except  in  the 

anancipating  the  serfs  was  published,  matter  of  precedence,  the  barristers  are  now  on 

ars  from  that  date  are  reqaircni  to  effect  a  professional  equal  it j  with  them.    The  Judges, 

terial  purpose,  and  during  that  time  the  who  are  always  selected  froM  the  sergeantii 

tern  will  be  maintained,  and  as  much  address  the  latter  from  the  bench  as  brothers. 

IS  shall  be  necessarj  to  perfect  the  ar-  Sergeants  sre  crested  by  the  king's  writ  com- 

ents  for  the  conversion  of  20,00(X00(>  mending  them  to  take  their  degree,  and  no 

to  freemen.  The  czar  tells  the  ser&  that,  qualifications  bejond  baring  been  regolarlj 

ider  the  transactions  between  the  pro-  called  to  the  bar  seem  to  be  necessarj. 

I  and  the  peasants  more  easy,  in  virtue  SEBGEANT,    John,    an    American  |arist^ 

*h  the  latter  may  acquire  in  full  prop-  bom  in  I%iladelphia  in  1779,  died  there.  Nor. 

Ir  homestead  and  the  land  they  occupy,  23,  1852.    He  was  the  son  of  Jonsthan  Dick- 

remment  will  advance  assistance,  ac-  inson  Sergeant,  an  active  and  earnest  supporter 

to  a  special  regulation,  by  means  of  of  the  rovolution,  a  member  of  congress,  and 

>T  a  transfer  of  debts  incumbering  an  the  first  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  Ha 

The  undertaking  has  been  commenced  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1795,  and  for 

nservative  spirit,  but  there  is  a  strong  moro  than  half  a  century  occupied  the  highest 

'  the  nobility  opposed  to  it,  while  at  the  position  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.    He  was  a 

ae  many  of  the  peasants  are  for  immedi-  member  of  congress  from  1815  to  1828,  firom 

incipatioQ.    The  tone  of  the  "  imperial  1827  to  1^9,  and  f^om  1837  to  1842,  and  took 

to"'  is  far  from  being  confident.    The  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  4m  the 

tances  of  Europe  will  hsve  much  effect  Missouri  comph>mi8e  of  1820.    He  wss  one  of 

movement.    Peace  will  promote  the  the  two  envoys  appointed  to  represent  tlia 

r^s  purpose,  while  the  occurrence  of  United   States  in  the  Panama  congress.    la 

which  Russia  should  be  a  party  would  1832  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  vice-presl- 

y  delay  its  fulfilment  dent  with  Mr.  Clay.    His  "  Select  l^)eeches'* 

^EANT  (Lat.  tertieni)^  a  non-commis-  wero  published  at  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  1833)u 

officer  in  a  company  of  infantry  or  a  SEROIPE,  or  Sbegipb  dsl  Rn,  a  maritime 

rf  cavalry,  who  drills  or  instructs  in  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Alagoas,  S. 

le  the  recruits,  and  on  parade  acts  as  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  province 

or  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  evo-  of  Bahia;  area,  16,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1856, 

The  covering  sergeant  stands  behind  183,600.    The  sea  coast  is  generally  low  and 

cer  in  command  of  the  company  when  sandy,  but  inland  the  surfa^  becomes  moon* 

.allon  is  in  line,  and  upon  the  command  tainous.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  8io 

1  ranks  steps  into  the  place  vacated  by  Francisco,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  line^ 

hen  tbe  ranks  are  closed  he  resumes  the  Vaza-Barris,  the  Sergipe,  and  Cothidiba. 

Duer  position.    Every  regiment  has  a  The  chief  mineral  productions  aro  rock  crystal, 

nard  of  from  4  to  6  sergeants,  whose  limestone,  and  saltpetre.    The  E.  part  of  the 

b  to  protect  the  colors.    In  some  ser-  province,  caUed  Matas,  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 

e  colors  are  borne  by  these  color  ser-  tile,  and  has  frequent  rains ;  but  the  W.,  called 

The  sergeant  major,  the  first  non-  Agrestes,  is  subject  to  long  and  severo  drougfatsi 

ioned  officer  of  a  regiment,  assists  the  Coffee  is  cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds,  and 

t ;  the  qnartermoster  sergeant  acts  un-  many  kinds  of  fruit  troes  are  grown.    The  fbi^ 

re^montal  quartermaster  in  many  de-  ests  aro  not  very  extensive,  but  the  timber  is 

lating  to  the  interior  economy  of  the  of  superior  quality ;  dye  woods  and  drugs  ara 

It;  the  orderly  sergeant,  or  first  ser-  found,  including   ipecacuanha  and  cinchona. 

f  a  company,  communicates  the  orders  Capital,  Sergipe  del  Rei  or  Sao  Christovaa 

lay  as  received  from  the  adjutant  to  his  SERINAGUR,  or  SiiONAGrB  (the  town  of 

y  officers,  and  warns  the  men  for  duty.  Surya  or  the  Sun),  the  capital  of  the  kingdon^ 

7.  S.  service  ordnance  sergeants,  select-  of  Cashmero,  by  which  name  it  is  also  some^ 

1  meritorious  sergeants,  are  appointed  times  called,  situated  near  the  centra  of  tba 

charge  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  muni-  valley  of  Cashmere;  pop.  about  40,000.    It  ez« 

;c.,  at  the  different  military  posts. — Ser-  tends  about  4  m.  along  both  sides  of  the  Jhy- 

It  arms  were  originally  officers  of  police  lum,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  and  the  two  divi- 

ended  the  person  of  the  king  and  other  sions  aro  connected  by  7  wooden  bridges.  The 

gnitaries.  but  who  are  now  chiefly  em-  stream,  which  is  deep    and  sluggish,  winds 

in  the  houses  of  parliament  to  execute  through  the  town  with  much  picturesque effed 

inlands  of  the  presiding  officer,  or  ap-  The  town  is  extremely  filthy,  with  houses  of  9 

1  offenders  {gainst  parliamentary  priv-  or  3  stories  constructed  of  timbers  filled  up  with 

id  the  maintenance  of  order.     Officers  unburned  brick,  and  generally  in  a  dilapidated 

[  with  similar  functions  are  attached  to  condition.     Gardens  are  cultivated  on  nearly 

\.  congress  and  to  all  other  legislative  all  the  roofs.    The  principal  public  buildings 

in  the  Union. — A  sergeant  at  law,  in  are  the  Jama  Musjid  or  great  mosque,  stated  to 

1,  is  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  be  capable  of  containing  60,000  persona,  and 
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the  xnotqpie  of  Shah  Hamedan.    Oiith6S.isa  reprodnetiTC  ire  doabk^  MOMtk 

kketboatSm.  loiigaiidfrom8to8i&.broady  eapableofpn  n.  wUdi  nat  M  m 

amroimded  bj  beantUtil  aoenenri  and  Ibnoerlj  the  beUef  t£at »         nave  WMtelor  fiiri 

a  fiiTorite  reeort  of  the  Mogm  emperors,  the  femalee  are  oviparoiia,  ana  a  Hmt  ow 

relioa  of  manjof  whose  pleasure  grounds  and  rons,  and  the  joong  undergo  no  mctani 

palaces  still  remain ;  the  most  noted  is  the  ris  after  leaTing  the  egg.    The  q4ne  c 

miaUman  laid  ont  by  the  emperor  Jehangheer,  of  very  numerous  and  movable  Tertebn 

whioh  Moore  selected  for  the  closing  scene  of  cave  in  front  and  hemisphericall  j  com 

**LaUa  Rookh."  hind,  distinguishable  onlj  into  eoelal  m 

fiERIKGAPATAM   (Hindoo,  ShriSafiga'  dal ;  the  occipital  condyle  is  single,  a 

Patanam)^  a  city  of  Hmdostan,  in  the  king-  iaws  connected  to  a  very  moraUe  intei 

doin  of  Mysore,  9  m.  N.  K  from  Mysore ;  pop.  lar  bone ;  the  very  nmneroos  ribs  are 

about  12,000.    It  is  situated  at  the  nppcnr  end  distinct  and  fi«e  at  the  lower  end,  thcr 

cf  an  island  in  the  river  Caverv,   and    is  no  stemun  nor  pectoral  arch.    The  toi 

atrmigly  fortified.   The  whole  place  naa  a  ruin*  soft  and  fleshy,  protractile,  deeply  fork 

ooa  m>earance.    It  contains  a  Hindoo  temple,  held  in  a  sheath ;  the  visoexal  organs  a 

a  htfkdsome  mosque,  Tippoo's  palace,  the  an-  long,  closely  fitting  in  the  abdombial  ca 

dent  palace  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  and  sev-  single  long  only  well  developed,  gencn 

erml  other  large  boildings.   Daring  the  reign  left,  forming  a  cavity  with  ttpongj  wa 

of  Hyder  Ali  it  was  several  times  ioeffectaally  the  hinder  portion  firaqnently  withoot « 

besieged  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam ;  and  simple  sac  serving  probably  aa  a  reset 

in  the  time  of  Tippoo  Saltan  in  1791  it  success-  air ;  opening  of  the  cloaca  transversa 

felly  resisted  an  attack  by  the  British  under  vertebra  are  rarely  fewer  than  100,  and! 

Lord  OomwaUis.    The  following  year  Com-  boas  and  pythons  aa  many  aa  400,  pn 

Willis  invested  it,  and  compelled  the  ruler  of  the  largest  number  among  animaU ;  p 

Mysore  to  pay  £8,800,000  and  cede  about  half  sion  is  idmost  always  by  lateral  nnda 

his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  allies,  the  ribs  with  their  attached  ventral  jiaU 

In  1799  the  capital,  then  garrisoned  by  22,000  so  many  pairs  of  feet,  like  thoee  of  nyi 

good'  troops  assisted  by  a  number  of  French  in  some  boas  more  tnan  800  pairs;  tJb 

adventurers,  was  .again  invested  by  Uie  British  rior  limbs  are  wanting,  but  in  some  be 

and  the  Nizam's  forces,  and  after  a  bombard-  pythons  there  are  homy  hooka  appeari 

ment  of  4  days  was  taken  by  storm  May  4^  Tip-  temally,  supported  on  a  rodimentair 

BOO  being  slain  in  trying  to  rally  his  troops,  ardi ;  with  tnese  few  exceptions  postexia 

Treaanre  and  Jewela  to  the  amount  of  $7,600,-  are  wanting.    Most  of  the  masdes  are  s| 

000  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  were  adapted  for  acting  on  the  spinal  cohm 

divided  among  the  troops.    The  British  re-  are  arranged  in  a  very  compneated  man 

tained  possession  of  the  town  for  some  time  as  peciallv  those  in  connection  with  the  riba 

amilituy  station,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved  oijain  is  small,  and  the  spinal  cord  vti] 

very  unhealthy  to  European  soldiers.  with  exceedingly  numerous  vertebral  i 

8EROU8  MEMBRANE.    See  Membbakb.  For  other  details  of  stracture  see  Coxpai 

SERPENT,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of  Anatomy,    and   Rsftilbs.     Though  m 

oorvilinear  form,  consisting  of  a  conicd  tube  limbs,  they  execute  a  great  variety  of 

of  brass,  divided  into  8  parts,  a  mou^piece,  ments;  they  creep,  spring,  dimb,  swia 

neck,  and  tail,  and  having  0  circular  apertures  strict,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail,  hi 

fi»r  the  modulation  of  the  notes.    Its  oompass  and  raise  the  body  almost  erect.    liks 

extends  from  B  fiat  below  the  base  staff  to  G,  reptiles,  they  are  very  senaitiTe  to  ed 

the  treble  def  line,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  coming  lethargic  in  winter;  the  musculs 

military  bands.    It  was  invented   by  Edme  tability  is  remarkably  sreat  and  pen 

Ouillaame,  of  Auxerre,  France,  in  1690.  depending  on  the  spuud  nervoua  apeac 

SERPENT,  or  Snakx,  the  common  name  of  the  inherent  property  of  the  muscular  t 

the  ophidian  reptiles,  induding,  according  to  the  heart  palpitates  long  after  it  has  be 

the  earlier  naturalists,  all  air-breathing  ovipa-  moved  from  the  body,  sind  the  jaws  ops 

rons  vertebrates,  of  elongated  and  rounded  shut  in  the  decapitated  head.    The  urn 

body,  without  limbs' and  creeping  on  the  ven-  smell,  hearing,  and  taste  are  ver^  impi 

tral  surface.    Beside  these  diaractera  the  body  the  eves,  without  lids  and  constantly  opi 

is  very  fiexible  and  narrow,  without  distinct  pear  munovable;  theprindpalseat  oflo 

neck  and  with  conical  tail ;  bones  of  the  face  in  the  soft  and  extensile  tongue*    The 

movable,  making  the  mouth  very  dilatable ;  offer  every  variety  of  color  imd  marMa 

teeth  sharp,  separate,  usuall  v  hooked,  on  both  in  most  the  general  color  reaemblea  tha  a 

Sws  and  almost  dways  on  the  pdate ;  no  eye-  on  which  they  habitually  live,  whether 

is,  nor  tympanum,  nor  apparent  extemd  an-  earth,  rock,  tree,  or  grasa;  the  eoloiiaf 

ditory  foramen ;  skin  extensible,  protected  by  ter  is  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  akin,  tha 

thin  scdes  covered  by  an  epidermis  which  ia  or  dermis  being  strong  and  holding  the  i 

shed  in  a  single  piece  by  a  process  of  inversion ;  and  the  outer  or  epidermia  ahed  aeveral 

the  plates  of  the  under  surface  are  lamr,  and  a  year ;  the  animd  is  dull  and  doea  nol 

uted  aa  inatrumenta  of  progression ;  the  mde  the  period  of  casting  its  akin.  Thaaa  dua 
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fliciant  to  distiiigiiish  serpents  from  large  exists  in  K.  Europe ;  manj  more  speoiesj^rob- 

dl^,  eel-like  fishes,  the  scincoid  and  chsl-  ably  belonging  near  the  genns  coluber  (Unn.) 

sanrianSy  and  man  j  elongated  batrachi-  if  not  in  it,  are  met  with  in  the  middle  and  op- 

hej  are  reptiles,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  per  tertiary  and  the  dilavimn  of  Europe. — For 

For  the  systems  of  classification  see  interesting   information   concerning  serpenta, 

nroLooT;  they  are  generally  divided  into  see  Broderip^s  ^'Note  Book  of  a  NataraUst,** 

'o  groups  of  the  poisonous  and  the  harm-  part  18,  and  Buokland^s  "  Ouriositiee  of  Natural 

ihe  first,  like  ^e  cobra,  rattlesnake,  and  History^'  (London,  1859). 

have  movable  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  SERPENT  EATER  Bee  Ssobbtabt  Bibd. 
nnicating  with  a  poison  gland ;  the  see-  SERPENTINE.  See  Mabblb,  vol.  xi.  p.  174. 
re  without  this  aoparatus.  All  are  car-  8ERT0RIUS,  Quintus,  a  Roman  general, 
>ua,  feeding  on  living  prey,  which  is  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  itie  Sabinea, 
•wed  whole;  while  some  ane  rapid  in  about  121  B.  0.,  assassinated  in  72.  He  dia> 
i,  others  crush  their  victims  to  death,  or  tinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Marine 
.  them,  or  bring  them  within  reach  of  against  the  Oimbri  and  Teutones,  was  tribune 
jaws  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  terrifying  in  Spain  under  the  prastor  Didius,  Joined  the 
lir  hideous  and  menacing  aspect  some  of  party  of  Ginna  and  Marius  upon  his  return,  and 
tive  smaller  mammals  and  birds  into  a  when  Marius  was  driven  from  Italy  raised  fresh 
ntary  loss  of  power.  They  eat  and  drink  troops  with  Oinna  and  succeeded  in  upholding 
,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  very  long  the  fortunes  of  the  party.  In  the  subsequent 
digestion  is  performed  very  slowly ;  the  triumph  of  Marius,  Sertorius  was  the  only  one 
on  of  the  large  salivary  glands  is  profuse,  of  his  adherents  that  retained  any  moderation 
»ricating  the  food  and  rendering  degluti-  of  conduct ;  and  so  strongly  was  ho  incensed 
isy.  For  details  on  the  poison  apparatus  by  the  excesses  conmiitt^  at  this  time,  that 
•BRA  DB  Oapello,  Rattlesxakk,  and  Vi-  after  the  death  of  their  chief  he  put  to  the 
The  once  prevalent  idea  that  snakes  suck  sword  4,000  slaves  who  had  been  the  body 
ilk  of  cows  and  goats  is  a  mere  fable,  as  guard  of  Marius,  and  had  perpetrated  every 
dd  be  anatomically  impossible  in  their  possible  crime  against  the  citizens.  When 
a  to  obtain  the  necessary  vacuum,  nor  Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  8Q  B.  0.,  Sertorius 
the  numerous  teeth  be  disengaged  from  obtained  the  post  of  proconsul  of  Spain,  wher« 
It.  The  stomach  is  little  more  than  a  he  governed  with  justice.  An  army  havimr 
tgation  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  intes-  been  sent  against  him  by  Sylla,  he  was  forced 
ire  very  short ;  the  heart  is  in  a  fibrous  after  a  temporary  success  to  cross  into  Afirioai 
rdium,  and  consists  of  two  auricles,  and  where,  joining  the  native  princes,  he  defeated 
•utricle  with  two  unequal  apartments  Sylla^s  general  Paccianus.  Retuniing  soon  to 
nnicating  with  each  other ;  hence  a  mixed  Spain,  ne  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
d  and  venous  blood  is  sent  over  the  sys-  Lusitanians,  and  defeated  the  4  Roman  generals 
the  growth  is  slow,  and  the  life  pro-  who  held  possession  of  the  greater  part  ci  tha 
I;  the  hissing  attributed  to  serpents  is  of  country.  His  design  was  to  found  an  indepen- 
i  character,  produced  by  the  slow  escape  dent  power  in  Spain,  in  which  the  native  Span- 
through  the  mouth  or  nostrils  during  ex-  iards  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
»n»  and  only  exceptionally  would  make  a  settlers.  He  gained  the  affection  of  the  inhab- 
loticeable  by  an  indifferent  observer ;  the  itants  by  favors,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
I  heat  is  low.  The  males  are  smaller,  sort  of  superstitious  awe  by  means  of  a  white 
ilender,  brighter,  and  more  active  than  fawn  which  he  pretended  had  been  given  to 
nales ;  no  nest  is  mode,  there  is  no  inen-  him  by  Diana.    The  Roman  senate  at  length 

(except  in  the  python)  by  their  body^s  sent  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  take  the 

lo  food  is  stored  up  for  the  young,  and  no  command  against  Sertorius.    The  first  battle 

ion  nor  parental  care  is  necessary.    The  between  these  leaders  took  place  near  Sucro. 

r  hides  the  eggs  in  a  suitable  place,  and  That  portion  of  the  force  of  Sertorius  under  the 

them  to  be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the  command  of  Perpema  was  beaten  by  the  Ro- 

d  air ;  sometimes  the  young  are  brought  man  legions  under  Metellus ;  but  the  Romans 

4irity  in  the  mother's  body,  as  in  the  vi-  under  Pompey  were  beaten  by  Sertorius,  and 

There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000  Pompey  himself  was  wounded.    Pompey  was  a 

>ed  specie^  widely  distributed  over  the  second  time  beaten  on  the  plains  of  Saguntum, 

especially  in  the  warmer  regions ;  doubt-  and  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pyr6- 

any  varieties  from  age,  sex,  and  climate  n6es.     In  74  an  alliance  against  Rome  was 

been  described  as  species.    They  have  concluded  between  Sertorius  and  MithridateSi 

I  been  objects  of  popular  aversion,  their  which  had  no  notable  result.    Pompey  in  the 

y  creeping  movements  having  obtained  meanwhile  was  reinforced  from  Rome,  and  be- 

em  a  reputation  for  cunning,  deception,  gan  a  second  campaign ;  but  through  the  whole 

alevolence. — Fossil  remains  of  serpents  summer  of  78  he  f^ed  to  bring  Sertorius  to 

leen  found  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  ter-  battle  or  to  gain  any  material  f^vantage.    In 

ge ;  palcBophin  (Owen),  attaining  a  length  despair  of  honorable  victory,  an  offer  was  finally 

iset,  has  been  found  in  the  eocene  of  £ng-  made  of  100  talents  and  20,000  acres  of  land  to 

howing  a  higher  temperature  than  now  any  Roman  citizen  who  should  kiU  Sertorios; 
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and  he  was  dain  at  a  banoiiet  to  wbieh  hbi  b« 

i&Titad  bT  hia  own  general  Perperna.  oauuwu  m#  |9«cuihu       iger,  InittlioMaatairl 

BlQftVAL  (/^  Mfvai^  Linn«X  a  oarniTorona  this  and  the  aerran^uid  not.  Itiathepttvi 

animal  of  the  eat  fbrnilj,  a  native  of  aoothem  law  both  <^  England  and  of  the  Uniudil 

Afrioa.    It  is  aboot  4  feet  long,  of  which  the  that  if  a  master  exerolseadne  care  iathe  d 

tail  is  15  inches ;  the  color  i^>oTe  is  ochrej  yel-  and  employment  of  his  senrantai  he  ia  m 

low,  darkest  on  the  back,  and  shading  into  sponsible  to  one  of  themforaafadiiryraB 

white  on  the  nnder  parts;  body  with  dark  br  him  from  the  default  of  another,  wUI 

brown  spots  forming  loDfl^todinal  marks  on  the  ployed  in  his  master*a  serrioo;  and  the 

neck  and  riioolders;  innde  of  fore  legs  with  2  has  been  applied  where  tho  person  iajim 

transverse  black  bands;  tail  tipped  and  ringed  not  a  servant,  nor  employed  bj  the  ■ 

with  black.   Ilie  legs  are  rather  long,  the  body  hot  was  assisting  his  anrvantSb    But  then 

dander,  the  head  small  and  rounded,  and  the  is  responsible  if  the  ii^ury  ariaes  from  ti 

hair  long  and  sha^^,  especially  on  the  flanks ;  by  a  fellow  servant  ci  dangeroos  matarial 

It  ia  about  the  size  of  the  lynx,  and  preys  upon  plied  him  by  the  master.    If  a  master  ea 

tiie  smaller  mammals  and  birds ;  it  is  not  very  an  agent  to  engage  or  direct  hia  aervaid 

savage,  and  the  young  are  gentle  and  sportive  agent  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  a  oo-aa 

like  the  common  cat.    Servals  are  not  uneom-  lliese  rules  have  been  applied  to  mam 

mon  in  southern  Afiica,  and  their  skins  are  where  servanta  ci  railroad  or  other  coa^ 

often  carried  from  the  dime  of  Good  Hq[>e  to  have  been  ii\)uied  by  the  careteaaiieaB  of: 

Burope,  where  the  animal  18  known  among  for»  servants.    A  master  is  not  bound  to  g^ 

riers  as  the  tiger  citft;  it  is  rare  in  museums  and  timonial  of  character  to  any  aenraot,  or  I 

menageries.  any  information  about  him ;  but  if  he  d 

BEB  VANT  (Lat.  Mnmt.  a  servant  or  slave),  to  do  so,  he  would  be  re^onribla  for  ai 

In  England,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  in  Jury  arising^  to  the  aervani  or  to  om 

which  davery  does  not  exist,  a  person  hired  to  employed  him,  from  statementa  wilM^ 

render  service.    In  law  the  word  has  for  some  Like  many  other  agrecmenta,  a  contrast  € 

purposes  an  extended  meaning,  covering  nearly  ing,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  performed  wil 

all  service ;  but  more  generally  it  is  used  in  the  vear,  is  within  the  statute  of  fimnda,  and  c 

restricted  sense. — ^In  £ngland,  there  seems  to  be  enforced  unless  it  be  in  writing.— Hm 

be  a  prevailing  if  not  a  universal  rule,  that  a  some  interesting  cases  in  the  United  Stalsi 

domestic  servant  who  is  turned  away  without  the  presumption  of  service,  or  of  a  contn 

notice  and  without  fault  is  entitled  to  one  service,  where  the  service  ia  rendered  ts 

month's  wages.    There  is  no  such  rule  in  the  relations.    Generally,  where  one  woriesft 

United  States;  but  where  the  contract  is  for  other,  a  contract  of  hirii^  wiU  be  prsai 

wages  payable  at  definite  periods,  and  a  ser-  and  one  rendering  the  servieea  may  m 

vant  leaves  without  cause  in  the  interval  be-  wages  or  other  compensation  on  this  im 

tween  two  of  these  periods,  the  principle  of  contract.    But  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  i 

^entirety  of  contract "  alluded  to  under  Hmnro  the  parties  are  parent  and  child,  or  nsli 

mi^t  prevent  his  recovering  compensation  for  nephew,  or  where  any  other  very  near  nl 

his  service  since  that  interval  h^an ;  and  if  a  exists  between  thenu    So  if  a  deiftitute  m 

master  turned  his  servant  away  without  cause  in  is  employed,  and  supplied  with  neeassani 

such  intervalfhe  might  be  obliffod  to  pay  wages  mf^r  leave  when  he  chooses  to,  bat  ki 

during  the  whole  of  the  interval.    This  contract  claims  for  wages  while  he  remaina,  wll 

is  seldom  express  in  its  provisions,  but  leaves  agreement.    It  is  certainlv  the  law  of  Em| 

them  to  be  implied  by  law.    If  good  cause  exists  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  law  of  tlM  A 

for  dismissing  a  servant,  he  has  no  claim  against  States,  that  any  jwrson  who  entices  av 

his  master,  although  not  dismissed  for  that  cause,  servant  of  another,  or  his  apprentica,  er 

and  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its  perM>n  employed  by  him  on  any  eontm 

existence.    If  a  servant  reserves  the  ri^t  to  niring,  as  for  example  an  actor  encaged  Ig 

leave  for  a  special  cause,  he  can  leave  for  no  manager  of  a  theatre,  would  be  hold  rstpaa 


other  cause.    Thus,  if  he  may  leave  "  if  dissatis-  in  damages. — A  fewyears  ago  it  waa  nm 

fled,"  and  he  leaves  to  attend  to  other  business,  as  the  law  both  in  laigland  and  ia  the  Ui 

or  for  hlffher  wages,  or  for  any  cause  except  States,  that  if  an  owner  of  a  hooaa,  deairii 

that  he  is  **  dissatisfied,''  he  loses  all  claim  make  extensive  repairs,  emploved  a  bnildsi 

against  his  master.   It  seems,  from  the  authori-  he  employed  a  mason,  and  the  raaaon  bi 

ties,  that  a  master  is  not  bound  to  provide  med-  lime  from  one  who  was  to  send  it  to  the  i 

iaal  attendance  or  medicine  for  a  servant,  even  ises,  and  this  person  sent  it  and  cmployai 

if  his  need  of  it  be  caused  by  an  accident  while  borer  to  whoM  it  from  the  street  on  taa 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    If  however  he  and  the  laborer  careleasly  left  an  incnah 

employs  a  physician  or  bays  medicine,  he  can-  in  the  street  by  which  a  passenger  waa  ii^ 

not  charge  it  to  the  servant  withont  his  consent,  the  ii\jured  man  would  have  hia  mnedy  a| 

The  master  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  servant  the  owner  of  the  house.    It  may  be  adHj 

and  not  to  sabiect  him  to  any  exposure  or  danger  that  this  is  not  now  the  law  in  either  eoi 

he  would  not  himself  undergo ;  but  he  is  not  re-  The  general  principle  now  ia,  tliat  the  lei 

sponaibleforanaooidant  happening  in  theooorae  sibtlity  of  the  master  growa  oat  of  Ua  ea 
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wnruat^  and  it  meunred  b j,  and  begins  near  Lyons.    In  1540  be  removed  to  Yienne  ia 

da  with,  that  oontroL    Thus,  where  A  Dauphin^,  where  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of 

sfta  wiUi  B  to  do  a  work  for  him,  persons  his  in  Paris  was  then  archbishop.    In  the  pal- 

■e  in  law  the  serrants  of  B  are  not  the  ace  of  this  patron  he  lived  quietl j  for  sevenJ 

Ls  of  A,  and  B  and  not  A  is  liable  for  years,  gaming  money  and  respect  by  his  profea- 

efanlta.    It  is  true,  that  if  the  work  oon-  sion.    He  revised  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 

I  for  be  unlawful,  or  implies  a  public  founded  upon  the  MSS.  of  Sanctes  Pagninua, 

se,  A  may  still  be  held  on  grounds  of  which  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  church ; 

policy ;  and  reasons  of  public  policy  also  and  gathered  the  materials  for  his  great  work 

rased  the  courts  to  hold  railroad  com-  on  the  ^^  Restoration  of  Christianity,*'  the  MS. 

nearly  all  whose  work  outside  of  their  of  which  was  completed  in  1546,  and  sent  to 

*  business  is  done  by  contractors,  re-  Calvin  for  corrections  and  suggestions.    But 

»le  not  only  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the  it  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Genevan  reformer, 

rtors,  but  for  those  of  persons  employed  that  he  broke  off  correspondence  with  Ser* 

.tractors ;  but  the  contractors  are  also  vetus,  retained  the  MS.,  and  freely  accused  the 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  author  of  heresy  in  letters  to  others  of  the 

1  and  other  companies  are  responsible  Reformed  clergy.    The  work  was  printed  at 

t  wrongful  acts  of  those  directly  em-  Yienne  in  1558,  and  the  author  having  been 

by  tiiem  in  their  regular  business,  pre-  betrayed  was  arrested  and  summoned  before 

IS  other  masters  are  for  their  servants.  the  court  of  that  town.     On  April  7  he  ea- 

VET  (IS,  MioHASL,  a  Spanish  scientific  ^aped  in  disguise  from  his  prison  and  reached 

leological  writer,  bom  in  Yillanueva,  the  frontier.    His  trial  nevertheless  went  on, 

I,  in  1509,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ge-  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 

^ct.  27, 1553.    His  proper  Spanish  name  pounds  and  be  burned  by  a  slow  fire.   The  lat* 

iguel  Servedo.    He  was  sent  to  study  ter  penalty  was  executed  upon  his  efSgy.    The 

Toulouse,  but  having  busied  himself  edition  of  his  book  was  so  carefully  collected 
bligious  questions  and  become  a  disbe-  and  destroyed  that  only  8  or  4  copies  were  aared. 
n  the  Trinity,  he  removed  for  safety  to  Servetus,  on  escaping,  at  first  intended  to  find 
where  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  refuge  in  Spain,  out  changed  his  phm  and  de- 
mpathy  of  CEcolampadius.  In  his  22d  termined  to  go  to  Naples.  Taking  Geneva  in 
e  published  a  learned  work  which  he  his  way,  he  stopped  there  for  a  month,  when 
ut  had  in  preparation  *^  On  the  Errors  at  the  instance  of  Calvin,  who  had  discovered 
Trinity"  (Haguenau,  1581),  mainUuning  his  place  of  abode,  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
le  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  foun-  mitted  to  the  public  prison.  On  the  next  day. 
In  reason,  is  not  taught  by  the  early  fa-  Aug.  14,  he  was  brought  before  the  municipal 
eats  on  false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  court,  accused  of  heresy  in  various  forms,  of 
me  into  the  church  with  the  papacy,  publishing  seditious  books,  of  disturbing  the 
iignation  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes-  churches,  of  escaping  from  the  lawful  author- 
'as  at  once  excited  by  such  a  book,  from  ity,  and  of  insulting  the  ancient  fathers  and 
»pancy  and  violence  of  its  tone  not  less  the  living  divines  of  the  Protestant  church,  ea- 
r  its  positive  heresies ;  and  Servetus  was  pecially  Calvin.  On  the  following  days  new 
id  from  Basel.  On  his  way  to  France  he  charges  were  added,  of  Anabaptism,  of  pan- 
ad  at  Haguenauanew  work,  Dialogorum  theism,  of  contempt  of  the  Bible,  and  of  mate- 
itaU  libri  duo :  de  Jtutitia  Regni  Chriiti  rialism.  Though  the  result  of  the  trial  could 
la  quatuor  (1532),  in  which  he  defends  not  be  doubtful,  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
mer  book,  advances  a  new  heresy  con-  matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
\  the  eucharist,  and  claims  the  right  of  the  Swiss  churches  was  acceded  to.  A  paper 
eting  the  Scriptures  freely.  Changing  containing  88  articles  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin, 
le  on  entering  France  to  Michel  de  Yil-  and,  with  the  answers  of  Servetus  annexed, 
%  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  was  sent  to  the  various  churches.  The  <^in- 
dy  of  medicine  at  Lyons  (where  he  also  ion  of  all  was  that  Servetus  should  be  con- 
I  as  a  corrector  of  the  press),  and  after-  demned  as  a  heretic,  while  they  differed  as  to 
it  Paris.  He  was  at  the  university  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  the  conn- 
I  in  the  year  1534.  In  1535  he  edited  cil  of  60  summoned  in  October  to  finish  the 
>rks  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  with  affair,  the  discussion  lasted  8  days,  but  in  the 
kotes,  and  ventured  to  prefer  that  wri-  end  the  extreme  party  prevailed.  The  execn- 
seription  of  Palestine  as  unfruitful  to  the  tion  took  place  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from 
^  of  Moses.  In  the  next  year  he  was  the  city,  the  reformer  Farel,  who  had  been 
ted  M.D.  at  Paris,  and  speedily  became  most  zealous  for  the  destruction  of  Servetus,  go- 
aa  a  learned  and  eloquent  lecturer  on  ing  with  him  as  spiritual  adviser.  No  exhorta- 
l  science.  In  1537  was  published  his  tions  could  induce  him  to  retract,  and  his  last 
rum  Unit€r$a  Batio.  But  his  astrologi-  words  were  a  repetition  of  his  heresy.  Hia 
inlations,  his  arrogant  tone,  and  his  accu-  books  and  the  MS.  which  he  had  sent  to  Oal- 
against  the  medical  profession,  brought  vin  were  burned  with  him.  The  responsibili^ 
im  such  persecution,  that  in  1588  he  of  his  death  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to 
bed  himself  at  Charlieu,  a  small  town  Calvin,  who  boasted  of  hia  ahare  in  it^  and 
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never  could  be  perenaded  that  he  had  been  an-  mannfactnres  are  of  little  importaBce,  andeoi- 
trne  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism  in  send-  aist  chiefly  of  articles  for  hime  consonfliaL 
ing  this  heretic  to  the  stake.     The  mind  of  The  ezports  consist  principallj  of  cattle,  pi^ 
Servetus  was  ^nick  and  keen,  his  imagination  hidea,  wool,  tallow,  wax,  nonej,  and  Icetba 
Tivid,  and  hb  msight  remarkable.    His  coigec-  Daring  the  year  ld57  the  Talne  of  the  expoRi 
tnres  in  medical  science  anticipated  Ilarvej  amoanted  to  $8,700,000,  and  that  of  the  m- 
and  Hnnter.     His  expositions  of  Scripture,  ports  to  $2,060,000.    The  Dannbe  and  Ssrt 
sometimes  ingenious,  are  oftener  visionary.  His  are  the  onlyrivera  nsed  for  the  pnrpoeei  of 
spirit  was  doginatic,  bold,  and  arrogant,  while  trafSc.    Freedom  of  trade  with  the  wbc^  «f 
his  habits  of  life  were  pure.    Daring  his  life  the  Ottoman  empire  is  secured  as  a  ri^t  totW 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  disciple;  bat  Bervixms.  Education  is  in  a  very  lMMkwardc«a- 
after  his  death  the  name  of  Servetists  was  fixed  dition.    There  are  4  gymnasia,  2  achools  of  in 
aa  a  stigma  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzer-  1  of  agriculture,  a  lyceum  with  facnlties  of  lav. 
land,  and  accepted  by  tlie  small  party  in  that  natural  science,  and  philosophy,  a  theolocical 
land  which  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin-  seminary,  a  military  academy,  and  by  law  then 
ity.    The  life  of  Servetus  has  been  written  by  ought  to  be  at  least  one  puiah  school  in  caek 
Mosheim,  by  Trechsel  (Heidelberg,  1839),  and  parish.    In  1855  the  number  of  scholan  tt- 
by  W.  H.  Drummond  (London,  1848).  tending  all  the  institutions  was  11.281.    la 
SERVIA  (Slavic,   Serbia  ;  Turkish,  Syrp%  1856  there  were  8  newspapers  published  in  tht 
one  of  the  Danubian  principalities  tributary  to  country.    Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  belong  tt 
Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Military  the  Greek  church.    There  ia  an  archbi^op  tt 
Frontier,  £.  by  Wallacbia  and  Bulgaria,  S.  by  Belgrade,  under  whom  are  the  bishops  of  aba- 
Roumelia,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Albania  and  batz,  Negotin,  and  Ushitza,  and  690  friesu.  38 
Bosnia;  extreme  length  200  m.,  breadth  170  of  whom  are  attached  to  conventa.     Othtr 
m. ;  area,  22,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  985,000.  Christian  sects  and  religiona  are  permitted  tk 
Belgrade  is  nominally  the  capital,  but  the  prince  free  exercise  of  their  creeds^  as  are  a!M»  d* 
and  principal  authorities  reside  and  hold  their  Jews,  but  secession  from  the  national  cbsrdi 
courts  in  Kraguyevatz.    The  other  chief  towns  is  strictly  prohibited.    The  prince  is  bocnd  to 
are  Semendria,  Passarovitz,  New  Orsovo,  Km-  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  snitan,  and  wi 
ahcTatz,  and  Gladova.    The  surface  is  broken  an  annual  tribute  of  2,300,000  piasters  {kWA 
by  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  N.  $115,000);  but  the  Porte  guarantees  to  tU 
£.,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  the  Di-  principality  full  internal  sorereignty,  the  frtt 
naric  Alps  in  the  W.    The  summits  of  the  two  election  of  their  princes,  freedom  oV  relifi^ 
first  seldom  exceed  8,000  feet  in  height ;  those  legislation,  commerce,  and  narigation,  aad  tU 
of  the  last  often  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  right  to  maintain  a  national  army.    The  rtT- 
4,000  feet.    In  the  centre  and  along  the  banks  enues  and  expenditure  for  the  year  indicg  Del 
of  the  principal  rivers  there  arc  extensive  plains.  31,  1858,  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  dchsi. 
The  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Save  flow  on  The  army,  as  reorganized  in  1860,  eo&sit«</ 
the  N.  frontier,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  £.,  8  battalions  of  infantry,  1  of  chassenn  (COD 
and  receive  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  sev-  men  in  peace,  and  1,000  in  war),  2  sqcadnm 
eral  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  1  coBcpaaj 
the  Drin,  Morava,  and  Timok.     The  mineral  of  pioneers,  &c. ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  tht 
products  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  principality  could  raise  150.000  foot  and  IOl- 
coal,  salt  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  climate  is  000  horse.    The  dignity  of  prince  ia  hereditary 
severe  in  the  uplands,  but  mild  in  the  valleys;  in  in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.    There  is  a  as- 
winter  the  thermometer  ranges  between  6^  and  tional    assembly    ($kvptchina\    which  Bftti 
14^  F.,  but  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  6°  below  every  8  years,  and  is  composed  of  1  dcpctf  for 
zero.   The  low  grounds  are  exceedingly  fertile,  every  l,Oi)0  inhabitants.    Turks  cannot  lo!<i 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.    AVheat  real  estate,  and  are  allowed  to  reside  at  oth  S 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  other  grains  are  raised  places  in  the  country.    The  Serbs  are  pricci- 
in  abundance.    The  vino  is  grown  on  the  banks  pally  indebted  to  the  countenance  wLich  the; 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  white  grapes  of  Semen-  receive  from  Russia  for  their  favorable  relitiov 
dria  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  said  to  have  with  the  Porte. — Under  the  Roman  c^'.pl^cSe^ 
been  originally  planted  by  the  emperor  I^obus.  via  formed  the  province  of  Meeaia  Sontritir. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  par-  About  the  7th  century  it  was  invaded  by  tb« 
ticularly  plnnis,  are  also  raised.    The  nioun-  Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  encroached  by  de- 
tains are  nearly  all  covered  with  dense  forests,  grees  upon  the  empire ;  and  daring  the  decliat 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  they  obtained  ma- 
and  swine  are  reared,  and  form  the  prinoi[>al  plete  possession  of  the  country  of  M<Fsia.  tad 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.    The  most  established  an  independent  principality  and^ra 
common  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  deer,  prince  styled  <fra;>of^.   A  daughter  of  the  priDcr 
and  foxes.    The  inhabitants  consist  almost  en-  of  Ser\*ia  married  Amurath  I.«  saltan  of  the  Ot- 
tirely  of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin.    Tliey  tomans ;  but  the  Servians  and  other  Chrirtiaa 
are  of  light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  are  well  nationa  in  their  neighborhood,  alarmed  at  tht 
bailt,  brave  and  generous,  and  have  consider-  rapidprogresaof  the  Tnrka,  gave  battle  to  Ama- 
aUe  talent  for  mechanical  employments.    The  rath  on  the  plain  of  Ko«oTa  in  1I88L     Ths 
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mt  were  defeated  with  grest  loss,  bnt  foimer  times,  the  Gla^^litio  alphabet  waa  in 
on  was  slain  in  the  action  bj  a  Servian  ase.  (See  Glaooutic.)  Altogether,  aooording 
an.  Amarath  IL  married  a  sister  of  to  an  estimate  of  Schafarik,  the  Servian  Ian- 
George  of  Servia,  but  made  war  upon  gnage  is  spoken  bj  about  7,250,000  personsL  of 
ther-ln-Iaw  in  1440,  taking  the  fortress  whom  more  than  4,600,000  live  under  Aastnan, 
endria,  overronning  the  country,  and  moreHhan  2,500,0()0  nnder  Turkish,  and  about 
;:  George  to  escape  to  Hnngarr,  whence  100,000  nnder  Russian  rule. — ^There  are  in  the 
med  with  af^sistance,  and  afterward  re-  Servian  language  4  declensions  of  substantiTea, 
;  part  of  his  possessions.  Mohanmied  and  2  of  adjectives ;  the  dual  number  has  b»- 
qaered  Servia,  with  the  exception  of  oome  extinct,  but  the  instrumental  and  the  k>- 
[e,  which  was  defended  bjr  the  Hunga-  oative  cases  are  found  as  in  other  Slavic  Ian- 
il  1533.  when  it  was  captured  by  Solj-  guages.  The  comparative  of  the  adjective  ia 
)  Magnificent    Servia  remained  a  prov-  formed  by  annexing  a  ajllable,  generaDj  fi; 

the  Ottoman  empire  till  1717,  when  the  superiative  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the 

Eugene  conquered  a  part  of  it  and  took  comparative  (nay).    The  verb,  which  is  infleei- 

ie,  which  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1718.  ed  after  8  conjugations,  lacks  a  aubjunotire^ 

Belgrade  was  given  up  to  the  Turks,  which  is  supplied  by  circumlocution,  and  a  pas- 

I  retaken  in  1789,  and  restored  to  the  sive,  which  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  meial 

iy  treaty  in  1791.    In  1804  the  Servians  participle.    The  tenses  are  the  present,  toe  Ai- 

I  nnder  the  lead  of  (George  Petrovitch,  tnre,  the  imperfect  (with  iterative  significatioiiX 
^ra  or  Czemy  George,  and  by  1807  *and  the  preterite.    Gf  the  prepositions,  aone 

1  the  Turks,  and  established  a  military  govern  the  genitive,  others  the  dative  or  aooa- 

aent,  with  Creorge  as  its  chief.    (See  sative,  and  the  accusative  and  locative,  othen 

GsoRGK.)   In  1813  two  Turkish  armies  the  accusative  and  instrumental,  others  the  g«ii- 

tho  country,  and  the  Servians  retired  itive  and  instrumental.    The  Servian  snrpanea 

them,  Czemy  George  seeking  safety  in  all  the  other  Slavic  idioms  in  euphony,  and  has 

The  whole  country  was  again  re-  often  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  ^vio  fiun- 

0  a  pashalik.  Its  present  semi-inde-  ily  of  languages.  ^  The  language  of  the  eastern 
;  position  was  conquered  for  it  in  1816  Servians  has  received  many  Turci«ns,'^ut  th^ 
sh  Obrenovitch,  who  in  the  foUowing  have  not  affected  the  essential  structure  of  tM 
3  solemnly  elected  hospodar  by  an  as-  language.  The  best  grammatical  work  on  these 
of  bishops  and  chief^u    (See  Obrexo-  languages  is  the  Servian  grammar  (in  the  Ser- 

Belgrade  has  a  small  Turkish  sarrison,  vian  language)  by  Vuk  Stefanovitch  Kan^jitoii, 

he  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  however  of  which  Jacob  Grimm  published  a  Qenum 

direct  authority  m  the  affairs  of  the  translation  (Berlin,  1824),  with  an  exoellwit  in- 

Ifilosh  was  compelled  in  1839  to  troduction.    A  grammar  of  the  Croatian  Ian- 

n  favor  of  his  son  Ifilan,  who  soon  af-  gnage  was  publi^ed  by  Berlio  (Agranu  1848); 

1  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  one  of  the  Dalmatian  by  Babukic  (a  German 
.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  1842,  and  translation  by  FrOhlich,  Vienna,  1839).  Of  the 
l^r  Earageorgevitch  was  chosen  hospo-  language  of  the  Sloventzi  we  have  a  gram- 
revolution  in  Dec.  1858,  restored  Milosh  mar  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  Slavio  achol- 
.^r:  and  on  his  death  in  Sept  1860,  his  ars,  Kopitar  (Laybach,  1808).    A  dictionary 

hael  succeeded  him.                  of  the  Servian  language   has  been  pubKahad 

'IAN    LANGUAGE    and    LITER  A-  by  Vuk  Stefanovitch ;  an  Illyrian-German  and 

The  Servian  language  forms,  together  German-Illyrian    dictionary   by  Richter   and 

e  Russian  and  Bulgarian,  the  eastern  Ballmann  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1839-'40);  a  Ger- 

the  Slavic  languages.    It  is,  in  the  man-Illyrian    by    Mazuranio    and    Uzarerio 

iose  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  fre-  (Agram.  1842) ;    an  Illyrian-Italian-Latin  by 

called  the  Illyrian,  a  collective  appella-  Stulli  (Ragusa,  1806). — ^The  Servians  who  be* 

uprising  the  languages  of  the  Servians  long  to  the  Greek  church  had  no  literature  hi 

the  Croatians,  and  the  Sloventzi  or  their  own  language  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 

The  first  of  these  dialects  is  spoken  century.  Their  writers  used  the  old  or  Sin- 
Servians,  in  the  principality  of  Ser\ia  vonio  language,  which  however  was  generaUy 
Hungary  (in  which  country  they  are  mixed  with  the  popular  dialect.  The  moat  an- 
kSscians).  by  the  Bosnians,  the  Monte-  cient  remnants  of  this  style  reach  back  to  the 
the  Slavonians,  and  the  Dalmatians;  11th  century,  and  consist  principally  of  doen^ 
nd  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Croatia;  ments,  diplomas,  acts  of  government,  ^se^  a 
i  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria,  collection  of  which  was  published  at  Belgrade 
a,  and  Carniola.  Those  Servians  who  in  1840.  Among  the  most  ancient  writera  of 
to  the  Greek  church  use  the  Cyrillic  Servia  are  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Servia 
;,  while  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  (1195-1224),  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  fa> 
:  church  (comprising  part  of  the  Ser-  ther;  his  brother.  Archbishop  Sava  (1169-1387), 
irt  of  the  Bosnians,  part  of  the  Slavo-  who  wrote  monastic  rules  and  other  works; 
early  all  the  Dalmatians,  the  Croa-  Dometian  (about  1263).  who  wrote  biographiee 
id  the  Sloventzi)  have  adopted  the  Ro-  of  sdnts ;  and  especially  Archbishop  Daniel 
phabet     Among  the  Dalmatians,  in  (1291-1888),  the  author  of  the  chief  worts  gn 
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ihe  ancient  historj  of  Servia,  called  Badatlaff  vladiia^  Peter  Petroviteh  Niegoeh,  niii 

<*^  Genealogical  Register").    Of  great  impor-  self  be  mentioned  among  modem  Scrviin  pocfa. 

tance  also  are  the  statutes  of  King  Stephen  Collections  of  the  popular  poetrj  of  this  pro*- 

Dushan  (1386-^66).     Many  other  important  ince  have  been  published  by  Tchubar  Tcboikft- 

remnants  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Servia  are  vitch. — Among  the  Roman  Catholic  Serritu. 

believed  to  lie  buried  in  the  convents  of  the  the  Dalmatians  had  as  early  as  the  12th  c<a- 

principality.    The  first  Servian  print  extant  (an  tury  an  interesting  literature.     An  old  chraat- 

octateuch)  is  dated  1493,  published  at  Zenta  in  cle  of  1161,  written  in  the  Slavic  languaire  Iji 

Herzegovina ;  in  1552  the  Gospels  were  printed  priest  of  Dioclea,  is  still  partly  extant  in  tLe  i*r.- 

at  Belgrade,  and  in  1562  a  new  edition  at  Ne>  ginal,  and  wholly  in  a  Latin  tranalation.    Ii>- 

gromonte.    During  the  following  two  centuries  ward  the  close  of  the  15tli  century  the  citj  of 

Servian  literature  seems  to  have  been  almost  Ragusa became  an  Illyrian  Athena,  and  prodoctd 

entirely  dead,  the  only  work  of  note  being  a  manydistinguished  authors,  especially  fioeti.  b 

**  History  of  Servia,"  from  the  origin  of  the  the  19th  century  great  efforts  have  httn  made 

people  until  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  by  Bran-  by  Dr.  Gi\},  editor  of  an  **  Illyrian  Xatiosal  Ga- 

kovitch  (1645-171 1).  ^  A  partial  revival  began  zette,'^  at  Agram,  and  by  othere,  to  unite  all  :ke 

In  1758,  when  a  Slavic  press  was  founded  at  Servians  using  Roman  letters  (the  Dalmatiaas, 

Venice.    The  archimandrite  J.  Raitch  (1726-  Slavonians,  Croats,  and  the  Catholic  Seniiu 

1801)  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  *^  His-  in  Hungary),  who,  though  speaking  one  Iia- 

tory  of  the  Slavi"  (^  vols.,  Vienna,  1792-5).  guage,  had  very  divergent  waya  of  writinfr  ::. 

But  the  first  who  undertook  to  write  a  work  in  upon  a  new  system  of  orthography,  and  iliu 

the  popular  dialect  was  Dosithei  Obrado\'itch  to  give  a  new^  impulse  to  the  developmen:  ut 

(1789-1811),  a  monk,  who  for  25  years  had  an  ^'Illyrian"  literature,  which  name  they  pre 

travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  died  as  senator  ferred,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  Sorviaa*.  to 

and  instructor  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated  tlie  name  '^  Servian.'* — The  Sloventzi  or  Wcods 

Czemy  George.    Uis   complete  works  were  as  the  discovery  of  some  old  uianus^ript;  n 

published  at  Belgrade  in  1883  in  9  vols.    A  tlie  library  of  Munich   shows,   were  eariiir 

■till  greater  influence  on  the  general  adoption  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than  irj 

of  the  popular  language  for  literary  purposes  other  Slavic  tribe;  but  the  development  of  % 

was  exercised  by  Demetrius  Duvidovitch,  who  national  literature  did  not  begin  until  the  rtf- 

from  1814  to  1822  edited  at  Vienna  the  first  ormation  of  the  16th  century,  when  Tntt<r. 

Servian   newspaper,  and  especially  by  Vuk  the  reformer  of  Carniola,  tran>lated  the  N'rv 

Stefanovitch  Kar^jitch  (born  1787),  the  author  Testament  into  the  Wendish  langniage.    W.:L 

of  the  first  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary,  the  suppression  of  the  reformation  the  deTrlc;"- 

and  of  a  large  number  of  other  works.    He  ment  of  the  national  literature  was  also  trrn:- 

fixed  the  present  Servian  alphabet,  and  reduced  ed.    In  modem  times  tlie  language  has  Ikvz 

the  language  to  certain  general  rules  and  prin-  again  cultivated,  and  some  work:^  mostly  ni.- 

ciples.    Uis  collection  of  the  Servian  popular  gious,  have  been  published  in  it,  but  tltT  tre 

songs  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1814-^38)  drew  the  at-  of  no  great  account.    The  great  national  uore- 

tention  of  foreign  nations  to  the  beauty  of  the  ments,  now  pervading  Turkey  and  Aiutriik 

Servian  national  songs,  which  have  since  won  make  a  consolidation  of  all  the  branches  of  the 

the  general  admiration  of  the  literary  world,  Servian  language  into  one,  and  the  early  bepfi* 

and  are  believed  by  many  competent  critics  to  ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  a  uiuJ 

have  in  some  respects  no  parallel  in  the  histo-  Servian  literature,  highly  probable. — Th«  iD<«t 

ry  of  literature  since  Ilouicr.     In  Germany,  a  complete  account  of  the  hi>tory  of  6er\iia  lit- 

general  interest  in  them  was  excited  by  Goethe,  erature,  in  Englibh,  is  given  in  Talvi*^  "  il'> 

Talvi  (  Volk$Ueder  der  Scrbcny  2  vols.,  Halle,  torical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Liunture 

1825-'6),  J.  Grimm,  and  others;    and  many  of  the  Slavic  Nations'*  (New  York,  1850). 
translations  have  since  been  published.    (See        SERVICE  TRKE  (pyru$  9orbu4^  liurtr.er>.  i 

Eapper,  VolkslUderder  Strbcn^  2  vols.,  Lci[)sic,  tree  indigenous  to  middle  Europe.  growiLg  •'''- 

1852.)    In  England  some  of  the  songs  have  to  00  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  of  7  U)  S 

been  made  known  by  Bi)wring*s  ^'Servian  Pop-  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  apix. 

nlar  Poetry'*  (London,  1827),  and  Robert  Bui-  villous  beneath,  irregidarly  serrate :  flower* -n 

wcr^s  ('*(>wen  Meredith**)  Scrbtle  /V#mr  (Ix>n-  umbels,  white  and  hhowy,  expanding  in  Ma; 

don,  1861).    Among  the  best  modern  Servian  and  June;  fruit  large,  flesliy,  either  apple  tr 

poets  are  Simeon  Milutinovitoh,  the  author  of  a  pear  nhapeil.    This  species  b  the  true  »erTii'« 

national  o[)i<\  Strbiauka  (lA'ipsic,  1826),  do-  tree,  there  being  several  others  of  less  impic- 

acribing  the  Servian  war  of  1812.  and  of  a  his-  tance,  all  however  belonging  to  the  nalunl 

tory  of  Servia  during  the  years  IHlS-^HfLeil)-  order  jtomacece^  and  closely  allied  to  the  rv^a- 

sic,  1837),  and  Archbishop  Musliitzki  of  Curio-  ceous  families.     When  the  fruit  of  the  iervirc 

vitz,  whose  works  were  published  at  Pesth  in  begins  to  decay,  it  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  if 

1838.    The  chief  seats  of  Servian  literature  are  not  prized ;  a  very  good  cider  or  |>errT,  with  a 

Pesth,  Neusatz,  and  Belgrade.     One  political  singular  disagreeable  smell,  can  be  nattJe  from 

new^spaper  appears  in  Austria,  and  another  in  it ;  from  its  nstringency  it  is  medicinally  oa- 

Servia.     In  Idontonegro,  the  capital,  Gettigne,  ployed,  the  fruit  being  dried  and  redactMl  to  a 

la  the  aeat  of  some  literary  activity,  and  the  late  powder.    The  wood  of  the  tnink  ia 
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Ibr  bardnen  and  compact  grain,  and  if  tlior-  Ancns  MurdnB,  fearing  that  he  would  be  made 

mi^lj  seasoned  is  yalaahle  in  manufactures ;  heir  to  the  throne,  put  the  king  to  death ;  bat 

H  also  receives  a  fine  polish. — ^The  American  Tanaquil  declared   tliat  Tarquinius  was  not 

•errioe  (P,  Americana,  De  Oandolle)  is  more  mortallj  wounded,  and  caused  Bervius  Tullina 

eommonlT  called  the  mountain  ash,  resembling  to  rule  in  his  name.    Sorvius  not  long  after 

the  European  mountain  ash,  but  considered  assumed  the  sovereign  power.    II is  reign  was 

•peeifically  distinct.    It  is  a  low  tree  15  to  25  marked  by  no  great  militarj  exploits.   He  add- 

fUt  high,  though  usually  a  bushy  shrub ;  its  ed  to  the  city  the  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Qniri- 

leaves  are  composed  of  18  to  15  leaflets,  which  nal  hills,  divided  the  people  into  tribes,  classes, 

are    bmceolate,   taper-pointed,    smooth,    and  and  centuries,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  oonsti- 

•harply  serrate ;  its  flowers  are  white,  and  are  tution  to  the  state.    His  love  for  the  commons 

borne  in  large  flat  cymes.    It  is  much  prized  and  his  regard  for  their  interests  awakened  the 

for  its  beauty  both  when  in  flower  and  when  Jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  a  horrible  tragedy 

in  fmit,  the  bunches  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes  was  the  consequence.   His  two  daughters  were 

hanging  long  after  the  early  frosts.    It  is  most  married  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius,  vod 

fireqaently  found  in  rocky  woods  on  the  sides  both  wives  and  husbands  being  of  unlike  na- 

of  hills,  and  ranges  from  New  England  to  Wis-  tures,  Lucius   Tarquinius  secretly  killed  hia 

(XMisin  northward,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  wife,  and  married  his  sister-in-law  Tullia,  who 

Alleghany  mountains  southward.  had  murdered  her  husband.    Lucius  then  plot- 

sSRVITES,  or  Sebyants  of  ths  Yibgik  ted  with  the  nobles  against  the  king,  and  in 

M  AST,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman  Oatholio  the  summer  when  the  commons  were  gathering 

oharch,  founded  at  Florence  in  1233,  by  7  rich  their  harvests,  entere<l  the  forum  with  a  band 

nerchants  of  that  city.    Its  main  object  was  of  armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 

tlie  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    In  1239  before  the  doors  of  the  senate  house.    Some  of 

its  members  settled  as  hermits  on  Monte  Sena-  his  followers  slew  the  king  on  the  way  toward 

lio  near  Florence,  but  soon  organized  them-  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  left  his  body  in  the  road 

•elves  as  monks,  and  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  wherenotlongafter  the  chariot  of  his  daughter 

Augustine.    In  1251  they  elected  Monaldi,  one  Tullia  was  driven  over  it.    Many  of  the  inci- 

of  the  7  founders,  their  first  general,  and  in  dents  of  this  reign  are  unquestionably  f^ulons, 

1S55  they  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  but  some  are  based  on  historical  groundwork. 

IV.    They  soon  spread  to  France,  the  Nether-  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullina 

lands  and  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  tlie  walls  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of 

From  Pope  Martin  V.  they  obtained  all  the  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  ^'  the  good  king  Ser- 

prtvileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  A  new  com-  vius  TuUius  and  his  just  laws^'  were  idwaya 

munity  of  hermits,  in  accordance  with  the  prim-  objects  of  fond  regret  to  the  Roman  commons 

itive  practice  of  the  order,  was  established  by  when  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 

Bernardino  di  Ricciolini  in  1593,  and  spread  aristocratic  families.    His  constitution,  which 

tfirongh  Italy  and  Grermany.    A  female  branch  is  without  doubt  historical,  was  swept  away 

of  the  order  was  organized  soon  after  the  ori-  entirely  during  the  reign  of  his  successor, 

ginal  foundation,  but  never  became  numerous.  SESOSTRIS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  greatest 

Like  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the  Servites  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.    DiodoruscaUshim 

iiad  also  an  order  of  Tertiarians  (see  Tebtia-  Sesoosis,  and  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  iden- 

BAjrs),  which  became  very  numerous  in  G«r-  tical  with  OsirtosenL,  and  by  others  with  Sethoa 

many,  and  counted  among  its  members  an  em-  or  Rhamses  II.,  whose  reign  according  to  Wil- 

press  of  Austria.    Pope  Paul  V.  in  1617  organ-  kinson  lasted  ifrom  1311  to  1245  B.  0.    Ac- 

ized  them  as  a  congregation.    (See  Reugious  cording  to  the  tradition,  lib  father  had  all  the 

OsDEBs.)    The  male  branch  of  the  Servites  in  male  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  kingdom 

I860  had  17  houses  in  Italy,  13  in  Germany,  3  educated  and  trained  in  military  practices  with 

in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Switzerland.    The  con-  his  son,  so  that  they  might  become  attached  to 

gregation  of  female  Tertiarians  hod  in  the  same  his  person,  and  be  capable  of  enduring  all  the 

year  but  2  houses  in  Italy  and  2  in  Germany.  hardships  to  which  they  would  be  exposed. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  the  6th  king  of  Rome,  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  Sesostns  waa 
reigned  from  578  to  534  B.  0.  Three  tradi-  sent  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  he  oon* 
tionary  accounts  of  his  birth  exist:  one,  that  quered,  and  then  into  the  countries  west  of 
he  was  the  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Queen  Egypt,  where  he  succeeded  in  subduing  moat 
Tanaquil,  and  of  a  god ;  another,  that  his  fa-  of  Libya.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
tber  was  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Prlscus,  and  his  he  assembled  an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000 
mother  a  slave ;  and  a  third,  that  ho  was  a  son  horse,  27,000  war  chariots,  and  a  fieet  of  400 
of  Servius  TuUius,  a  man  of  royal  descent,  in  ships,  with  which  he  set  out  to  conquer  the 
Oomiculum,  who  was  killed  when  his  city  was  world,  it  having  been  prophesied  to  him  that 
taken  by  the  Romans.  One  day,  while  he  was  he  would  become  the  master  of  the  whole 
aaleej).  flames  appeared  about  his  head,  where-  earth.  He  compelled  the  Ethiopians  to  pay  an 
npon  Tanaquil  prophesied  that  the  boy  would  annual  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  ex- 
do  great  things,  lie  grew  up  in  great  favor  tended  his  conquests  in  Asia  beyond  the  Ghm- 
with  the  king  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  received  gea,  crossed  over  into  Europe  and  subdued  the 
in  mniriage  one  of  his  daughters.    The  aona  of  Thradana,  and  after  an  abaenoe  of  9  yean  re- 
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turned  to  Egypt    ArriyiDg  at  Peloslam,  be  fiESTOS,  or  SnTUt,  in  antiqaity,  tbe  priad- 

was  there  noarlj  burned  to  death  in  his  tent  pal  citj  of  the  ThracianCherBonesoa  (now  po- 

with  his  wife  and  children  bj  the  treachery  of  insula  of  GallipolH,  sitoated  on  tlie  HelleiMi 

his  brother  Armais,  whom  he  had  made  regent  opposite  Abydos,  nt>m  which  it  is  distant  sra: 

of  Egypt  during  his  absence.    He  brought  back  4  miles.    Though  never  a  large  town,  it  va> 

with  him  an  immense  number  of  captives,  long  of  great  importance,  being  from  its  posi- 

whom  he  employed  in  executing  the  various  tion  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  tboit 

great  works,  the  construction  of  which  occu-  crossing  over  from  Europe  to  Asia.    Its  chief 

pied  a  largo  share  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  celebrity  is  from  its  connection  with  the  romas- 

Ue  dug  numerous  canals  to  irrigate  the  coun-  tic  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  former  c^ 

try,  protected  cities  by  high  mounds  against  whom  was  a  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Vtnci 

the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  erected  temples  in  at  Sestos.    The  western  end  of  the  bridge  bj 

every  considerable  place,  and  built  a  wall  from  which  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  was  a 

Pelusium  to  Heliopolis  1,600  stadia  in  length,  little  to  the  south  of  Sestoa;  and  from  its  port 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  deeds  of  sev-  the  army  of  Alexander  sailed  over  into  Asia, 

oral  kings  may  have  been  confounded  with  At  a  later  period  Strabo  speaks  of  it  aa  a  place 

those  of  Sesostris,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  of  some  commercial  importance,  but  nothmg  ii 

existence.    In  all  countries  through  which  he  known  of  its  subsequent  historj.     Ita  site  is 

passed  he  erected  columns,  inscribed  witli  reo-  now  called  Yalova. 

ords  of  his  victories.     Two  monuments  of  8ETII,  or Ttphon.  8eeDxif03c^,Tol.TLp.S€8. 

Rhamses  II.  still  exist  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  SETON,  Euza  Akn,  the  founder  of  the  lis- 

and  are  generally  identified  with  the  pillars  of  ters  of  charity  in  the  United  States,  born  ia 

Sesostris  seen  by  Herodotus.    Sesostris  is  said  New  York,  Aug.  2S,  1774,  died  at  Emmitsburf. 

to  have  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  Hd.,  Jan.  4,  1821.    She  was  tbe  daughter  of 

having  become  blind,  after  a  reign  of  66  years.  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  and  in  her  20th  vear  vat 

SESTERCE  (Lat.  se8tertivs),  an  ancient  Ro-  married  to  Mr.  William  Set  on,  with  wliom  ftbe 

man  brass  or  silver  coin,  worth  }  of  a  denarius,  went  to  Leghorn  for  his  health  in  ISOS.    Mr. 

or  originally  2i  asses,  whence  its  name  ($emii  Seton  dying  there,  she  returned  to  New  York. 

tertivA,  the  third  a  half,  the  Roman  expression  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  churrh. 

for  two  and  a  half) ;   but  the  denarius  being  and,  being  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  bcr 

early  divided  into  16  instead  of  10  asses,  the  own  exertions  for  support,  removed  with  htr 

sesterce  became  equal  to  4  asses.     Its  value  children  to  Baltimore  and  opened  a  tcbooL 

down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  was  4.1  cents.  She  already  manifested  a  strong  tendencj  to- 

and  afterward  8.6.    The  sestet ium  was  1,000  ward  the  religious  state,  which  she  was  enaVtd 

■esterces,  and  large  sums  were  often  counted  in  to  carry  out  more  effctually  in   1609,  vLeo. 

aestertia.      There  was  a  common  formula  for  having  received  an  ample  endowment  from  i 

the  expression  of  tliat  value  in  thousands,  as:  gentleman  named  Cooper,  ^he  openvd  a  i^ci- 

SS^  1,000  sestertia ;  bina  SS,  2,000 ;  d^na  /SS^  conventual  establishment  at  Emmitsburg.  N<« 

10,000;  Qjid  eenUna  S8j  100,000.  members  soon  presented  themselves;  a  kiiii 

SESTINI,  DoMENico,  an  Italian  numismotist  was  adopted,  ana  a  regular  rule  of  life  laid  dovr. 
and  traveller,  born  in  Florence  about  1750,  died  which  was  shortly  after  assimilated  to  thit  pf 
there  in  1832.    After  taking  holy  orders,  he  the  sisters  of  charity  founded  in  France  Ij  i*: 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily  in  1774,  and  Vincent  dePaul.    Their  first  charge  outtideof 
at  Catania  became  librarian  to  the  prince  of  their  own  house  was  that  of  an  orphan  utIuil 
Biscari,  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiquities,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  three  sisten  mvrv 
In  1778  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  the  sent  in  1814.    In  1817  an  act  for  the  iccor^u- 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Neapolitan  ration  of  the  sisterhood  was  passed  by  tbe 
ambassador,  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  Turk-  legislature  of  Maryland.    Mrs.  heton's  life  hs» 
ish  em])ire.     lie  spent  several  years  in  travel  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Charlvs  J.  Wb;te 
to  collect  medals  for  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the  (12mo.,  New  York,  181)8). 
English  ambassador,  afterward  examined  the  SETTER  (cants  index^  Caius),  a  well  knovn 
principal  numisniaticcollectionsof  Europe,  and  sporting  dog  of  the  hound  group.    The  hetd 
in  Prussia  was  made  by  the  king  superintendent  is  remarkably  developed  and  the  brain  verj 
of  his  museum.    In  IHIO  he  went  to  Paris,  and  large,  and  the  animal  evinces  an  intelligence, 
in  1812  was  api>ointcd  antiquary  and  librarian  afiTection,  and  docility  not  surpassed  in  aoj 
to  the  prinooss  Eliza  of  Tuscany,  in  which  posts  other  kind  of  dog;  it  is  gentle,  not  qoarrtl* 
he  was  retained  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  some,  rather  timid,  but  bears  fatigca  better 
III.  when  he  resumed  his  throne,  with  the  title  than  the  pointer ;  the  hair  is  long  and  silky, 
of  honorary  profeasor  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  The  figure  is  intermediate  between  that  of  tbe 
He  afterward  arranged  Count  Wiczay's  rich  col-  pointer  and  spaniel,  and  it  is  generally  conoid- 
lection  of  medals  at  Hederwar  in  Hungary.  Af-  ered  as  descended  from  the  crossing  of  these 
ter  his  <leath  the  grand  duke  Leopold  II.  pur-  two  varieties;  it  resembles  a  large  breed  of 
ehased  his  library  and  MSS.,  including  his  great  the  spaniel,  and  is  probably  of  Spanihh  origin : 
work,  SUtemn  nvmUmatiec  (14  vols.  fol.).     He  the  hair  is  leas  smooth  than  in  the  pointer, 
wrote  more  than  30  volumes  on  numismatica,  with  much  of  the  waved  character  seen  in  iht 
beside  nomeroua  worka  of  travels.  qieniel,  even  on  the  esn.    The  beat  brssds  si« 
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to  bo  t]ioie<^  England  and  Iretand;  taallj  posMaed  at  any  time  daring  the  eztal- 

the  BKMt  ancient  colon  were  deep  cbestnat  and  ence  of  the  marriage  relation.    All  her  choaea 

white;  the  En^iah  aetter  is  general! j  white  in  action  he  may  oonyert  into  posseaeion  for 

with  huge  apcNto  or  blotches  of  liver  color  or  his  own  benefit ;  he  may  take  all  the  reota  of 

reddish  brown ;  many  are  marked  with  black,  her  real  property ;  and  he  has,  if  not  an  acioal, 

The  natoral  instinct  to  croach  at  the  sight  or  yet  always  daring  her  life  a  contingent,  eatate 

aoent  of  game  has  been  cnltivated  in  the  set-  by  the  courtesy  in  her  lands.     Chancery  has 

ter :  but  they  hare  been  tanght  also  to  point  interposed  so  far  as  it  could  to  mitigate  thia 

with  the  fore  foot  raised,  so  that  practically  rigor  of  the  common  law.    It  had  no  power 

the  aetter  and  pointer  are  need  in  the  same  to  nnllify  the  law,  yet  wheneyer  the  hoaband 

way  and  have  similar  habits  in  the  field ;  they  was  compelled  to  seek  its  assistance  in  order 

are' used  only  as  gnn  dogs  and  for  birds;  their  to  reach  the  wife*s  property,  chancery  oUlged 

aenae  of  smell  b  rery  acnte.    They  take  to  him  to  make  equitable  settlements  out  of  it  in 

the  water  better  than  the  pointer,  and  are  bet-  the  wife's  behalf.    It  invented  also  and  aop- 

ter  dogs  in  dme  coyerts ;  they  will  work  well  ported,  for  the  wife*s  benefit,  the  contriraaoe 

with  pointers ;  in  the  United  States  they  are  of  a  separate  use  and  estate ;  and  it  £iTored 

tangfat  to  bring  game;  they  will  almost  always  those   contracts,  named   settlements,  whidi, 

point  at  the  soent  of  turkeys,  but  not  of  other  employing  the  equity  devices  of  uses,  tmsti^ 

domestic  fowb ;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  sick  and  powers,  were  framed  for  the  purpoae  of 

than  pointers.  Many  setters  crouch,  and  extend  securing,  by  express   stipulation,  thia  same 

their  legs  in  front  and  behind,  with  the  nose  to  benefit  of  a  separate  estate  for  the  wife.    The 

the  ground.    A  cross  between  the  setter  and  legislature  came  in  time  to  reform  the  law  in 

pointer,  though  not  a  good-looking  dog,  would  the  same  direction,  and  has  enacted,  both  in 

probably  in  time  make  a  valuable  breed.  England  and  the  United  States,  those  ^*  married 

SETTLEMENT.    L  Under  the  poor  lawa,  woman'a  statutes''  which,  within  the  laat  80 

the  riirht  which  one  acquires  to  be  considered  years,  have  materially  revised  and  improved 

a  resident  of  a  particular  place,  and  to  claim  the  common  law  touching  the  rights  of  hna- 

relief  from  such  city,  town,  or  village,  if  he  is  bands  over  the  estates  of  their  wives. — In  gea- 

Bo  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  it.    The  condi-  eral,  every  person  who  may  alienate  hia  prop* 

tions  determining  settlement  are  almost  entirely  erty  may  make  a  settlement  of  it.    All  persona 

prescribed  by  statutes,  which  provide  gener-  therefore  of  full  age,  and  masters  of  tneir  ea- 

ally  in  respect  to  adults  that  their  residence  in  tates,  may  settle  them  as  they  please.    Yet  a 

any  place  for  a  defined  term  of  years  gives  woman,  even  if  she  is  of  full  age,  cannot  in 

them  a  settlement  tiierein.    A  married  woman  contemplation  of  marriage,  without  the  knowl- 

has  the  aame  settlement  as  her  husband,  though  edge  of  her  intended  husband,  make  a  aettla- 

if  he  has  none  within  the  state  it  may  be  pro-  ment  of  her  property  real  or  personal;  the 

vided  that  her  own  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  disappointment  of  the  future  husband's  expeo- 

riage.  within  the  state,  is  not  lost  nor  suspend-  tations  respecting  the  property  of  the  wife  la 

•d.    Legitimate  children  have  the  settlement  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  invalid- 

of  the  &ther,  or  of  the  mother  if  the  fstther  ates  the  settlement.    Nor,  at  common  law,  ean 

has  none  in  the  state.    Illegitimate  children  a  woman  under  coverture  make  a  settlement 

take  the  settlement  of  the  mother.    Serving  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  an- 

under  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  as  a  servant  less  she  is  acting  under  a  power  or  is  disposing 

for  wages  for  one  year  gives  a  settlement  in  of  property  which  she  holds  in  her  senarata 

Kew  York.    In  Massachusetts  and  other  states  right.    Respecting  infants,  it  was  decided  in 

certain  property  qualifications,  the  payment  of  the  En^ish  equity  court  after  much  controver- 

taxes  for  a  certiun  number  of  years,  and  rather  sy  that  a  female  infant  could  not  be  bound  by 

long  terms  of  residence,  are  essential  to  the  any  agreement,  by  way  of  settlement,  entered 

acquirement  of  a  settlement.    11.  In  the  lim-  into  by  her  during  her  minority  respecting  her 

itation  or  disposition  of  property,  a  deed  or  in-  real  estate ;  unless  some  act  was  done  auba^ 

BCmment  commonly  made  previous  to  or  in  quently  to  the  marriage  to  bind  the  aettl^ 

contemplation  of  marriage,  the  object  of  which  ment,  the  real  estate  would  descend  to  tlie 

is  irenerally  to  limit  property  in  such  modes  heirs  of  the  infant  settler  disdiarged  of  tha 

and  to  such  uses  as  will  assure  a  provision  for  limitation.    Though  it  had  been  held  that  a 

the  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage.    Set-  male  infant  might  bind  himself  by  aaettlementi 

tiements  maybe  made  by  the  wife,  but  then  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  he  waa 

they  are  very  often  made  in  consideration  of  a  included  in  the  reason  of  the  rule  that  had 

aettlement  by  the  husband ;  or  they  may  be  been  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  female  inflmti 

made  mutually  by  husband  and  wife  upon  a  and  was  equally  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 

separation,  during  the  coverture.    The  com-  a  settlement  of  his  real  property.    Great  in- 

mon  law  troubles  itself  but  little  with  the  at  convenience  and  disadvantage  having  ariaaa 

least  equitable  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  af-  however  from  this  state  of  the  law,  a  statute 

ter  her  marriage  some  certain  and  inviolable  was  passed  in  1858,  which  enabled  male  in- 

enjoyment  of  her  own  pn^rty.    At  common  fants  at  the  age  of  20  and  female  infants  at  tha 

law  the  husband  acquires  absolute  title  to  all  age  of  17,  with  the  approbation  of  the  cooxt 

tlM  parwnal  property  of  which  the  wife  is  ao-  of  chancery,  to  make  valid  aettlementa,  or  aon* 
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tt^oli  fbr  the  ■etaemtnt  of  an  thrir  Ptepgrtar^  pkoaQrgnifc«Bttc|«ily,aiiili«Mtolk»lW* 

resl  or  portooal,  wh^her  in  pootenon  or  in  tngooae  to  hawt  Dooi  feandod  hf  twkf^  fikm 

reverdon,  remainder,  or  ezpeotanoj. — Settle-  grandson  of  Noah.    It  wiflbpad  aov«id|j  taa 

mmta  or  agreements  for  settlementa  maj  be  the  earthonake  of  1766,  whioh  waa  ao  dass- 

made  before  marriage  or  after  it.    Eqoi^  will  trooa  to  Lisbon, 

enfbroe  ante-nnptial  agreements,  provided  thej  8£V£KTE£N  T£AB8'  LOCUST.  SaaHia- 

are  fidr  and  vahd,  and  do  not  contrayene  the    vaar  Flt. 

general  policj  and  principles  of  the  law.    A  SEVENTH  DAT  BAFTIBTB^a  rcOgioasda. 

anbaeqnent  marriage  is  oonsideration  Miongh  nomination  known  in  KngJandaafiabbatariaai^ 

to  sopport  an  otherwise  Tolnntary  deed.   Post-  where  they  have  existed  ainoe  tba  aar|j  nart 

Dupual  settlementa  may  be  made  either  volnn-  of  the  17th  centnry.    In  the  United  Slates  tbi^f 

tanlj  or  in  porsoance  of  articles  entered  into  originated  at  Newport,  B.  L,  in  IfTl.    Their 

prior  to  the  marriage.    In  the  latter  ease,  the  views  of  baptism,  eonunnnion,  and  doctriaa 

marriage  being  of  itself  a  valuable  considera-  generally,  eorreqtond  with  those  of  the  Ba^ 

Hon,  the  settlement  is  valid  both  against  cred-  tists.    llieir  pecniliarity  ia  the  obaarvanee  cf 

itofs  and  purchasers.    A  voluntary  aettlement  the  7th  instead  of  the  lat  di^  of  ih»  week  m 

flude  after  marriage,  and  not  restinir  on  any  the  sabbath.    The  membara  of  tliia  denoBiaa* 

ante-nuptial  agreement,  is  in  general  void  aa  tion  are  scattered  through  Bhoda  Uand,  Co^ 

against  creditors  existing  when  the  settlement  neoticnt.  New  Ycnrk,  New  Jersey,  Pamiaylvaaia» 

was  made ;  yet  it  may  be  good,  if  made  for  a  Virginia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Inaiane/lUiiKM^ 

consideration  which  bears  a  reascmable  pro-  and  Iowa,  the  greater  number  however  bciaf 

portkm  to  the  amount  tied  up  by  the  settle-  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.    TIm^  hate  a 

ment.    The  concurrence  of  a  wife  in  destroy-  prosperous  mission  at  Shan^iai,  China;  4 

ing  an  existing  settlement,  and  her  Joining  in  academies^  at  Alfired  and  De  Rnyter,  N.  T^ 

bttrring  her  dower,  have  been  hold  sufficient  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  and  MUton,  Wia.:  aaahfaath  tract 

considerations  to  support  settlementa  which  society;  and  a  publishing  aocietj,  which  his 

would  otherwise  have  been  held  voluntary  publiwed  several  hooka,  and  iaraea  a  weekly,  a 

end  invalid. — In  framing  marriage  settlementa  montlily.  and  a  quarterly  period£caL   Tharssrt 

it  is  expedient  to  vest  the  property  in  a  trus-  in  the  United  Statea  68  chnrcbae,  79  or^^asd 

tee,  though  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  ministers,  and  about  7,600  oommnnieaBtSL 

The  control  of  the  separate  estate  may  be  com-  .SEVERN,  next  to  the  Thaawa  the  iaigsrt 

mitted  to  the  wife.    Regard  must  be  had  to  and  moatimportant  river  of  igwgi^iMi^  ^'^"'f  ^ 

the  provisions  of  the  statutes  whidi  fix  the'  the  S.  part  of  Montgomeiyahire,  end  fiidjM 

limita  to  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  aliens  into  the  Bristol  channel,  10m.  8.  w.  of  BiM, 

ation,  and  to  the  statutes  respecting  trusts  and  after  a  generally  S.E.,  Sb,  and  8.  W.  coantof 

rers  which  are  enacted  as  checks  upon  the  210  m.    Its  most  important   trihntarisa  srt 

KMiUon  to  tie  up  property  in  certain  hands,  the  Tern,  Teme,  Upper  Avon,  Wye,  and  Lowir 

—•the  necessity  of  making  settlements  is  ma-  Avon.    It  is  navigable  178  m.  mm  ita  nwotk 

tarially  lessened  by  the  very  ^neral  enact-  and  the  navigation  haa  been  greatly  imprortd 

aent  of  the  so  called  married  woman's  statntea  and   extended  by  locka  and  canala.    ndov 

to  which  we  have  already  referred*    It  is  the  Gloucester  the  banksare  ao  low  that  the  eoantiT 

chief  object  of  the  statutes  to  give  the  wife  haa  sometimes  been  inundated,  and  exttaais 

Slits,  independent  of  the  husband,  to  take  by  embankmenta  have  conaequently  been  railed, 

eritance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  or  bequest,  any  At  Chepstow  the  tide  risaa  60  leet,  and  lbs 

real  or  personal  property;  to  hold  it  to  her  tidal  wave  or  bore  comea  in  with  a  lood  bom 

aole  and  separate  use;  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  and  a  perpendicular  height  of  4  or  5  feet 

pleases  during  her  lifetime,  and  to  demise  it  aa  SEVERUS,  Alkxasdu.    See  AitTifwa 

ahe  will  at  her  death.    The  New  York  statute  Sbvbbus. 

of  1860  enacts  that  the  wife^s  personal  prop-  SEVERUS,  Luoma  SEFimnja,  a  RonaneB- 

erty  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  shall  remam  peror,  bom  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank  nesr 

bers  solely  and  separately  after  the  marriage.  Leptis,  Africa,  April  11,  A  D.  146,  died  in  Yock, 

SETUBAL,  St.  Ubss,  or  St.  Elbss,  a  sea-  Britain,  Feb.  4,  911.    He  atndied  law  at  Bobs 

port  city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estromadura,  with  Papinian,  by  whom  he  waa  aftnward  aoe* 

aituated  on  the  N.  siae  of  a  bay  of  the  same  ceeded  as  adroeattn  JIteL    Hia  iatMests  bang 

name,  18  m.  S.  £.  firom  Lisbon ;  pop.  16,201.  It  promoted  by  his  kinanan  the  eooanl  Scptbuaa 

elands  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  heights,  is  en-  Severus,  he  held  suecea^ve^   ma^y   oftcas 

efarded  by  old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle  under  Marcus  Aureliua  and   CommodasL  at 

and  a  few  forta  on  the  adjoining  hills.    The  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  gaining  the  &vor 

qnayaaro  broad  and  the  harbor  is  extensive,  but  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  eqiwiiaHy  ia 

itaentrance  is  much  incumbered  by  sand  banks.  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  by  his  integitty  and  nod- 

The  well  known  St  Ubea  salt  of  commerce  is  eration,  combined  with  great  finnnaea.    When 

aanufiu^ured  hero ;  the  other  chief  exports  aro  Commodus  was  assawiinated  O^)  Sevema  waa 

wine,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  aro  also  largely  commander  of  the  army  in  Pannonia  and  D> 

Kioced  in  the  vicinity;  and  many  of  the  in-  lyria;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pertinax 

itants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The  environs  and  the  aale  of  the  empire  by  the 

ase  vefj  piotnreaqiie  and  tetik.    Setnbal  ia  a  guard  to  Didins  Jnlianqs^  ke  waa  ] 
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r  b^  Ms  troo|Mi  st  Cknwuifaun,  and  at  from  tiM  ei41  inflaenees  st  Bobm,  tibotti^  te 

ironed  with  great  oeleritj  upon  Borne,  himaeU^  from  age  and  the  gout,  had  to  be  emt* 

shig  himself  aa  the  avenger  of  Pertinax.  ried  on  a  litter.    Odedonia  was  oremm  bjhk 

ihle  efforts  of  Jnlianns  to  oppose  his  soldiers  to  the  noorthem  eztremitj  of  the  laU 

I,  to  dispose  of  him  by  assassination,  and;  but,  without  meeting  an  open  eneoaj, 

lly  to  divide  the  empire  with  him, were  60,000  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  inho»- 

I ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  be-  pitable  nature  of  the  regi<m  and  the  attacks 

ime  (June,  198)  than  he  was  acknowl-  of  concealed  foes,  and  Mveros  retired  sootiiH 

mpcror  by  the  senate,  and  Jolianns  de-  ward  and  commenced  building  the  widl  knoim 

ad  killed.    His  first  care  was  to  disarm  by  his  name.     The   Caledonians,  who  hod 

dish  the  prsstorian  guard,  and  punish  nominally  submitted,  again  rebelled,  and  be 

ath  all  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Per-  was  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and  threat* 

hose  obsequies  he  celebrated  with  great  ening  their  utter  extermination,  when  he  died, 

)ence  and  divine  honors.    At  the  same  after  a  reign  of  nearly  18  years.    Beptimte 

;h  himself,  Olodius  Albinus,  commander  Beverus  was  an  enlightened  ruler  as  regvded 

loman  forces  in  Britain,  and  Pescennius  the  administration  €i  justice  and  care  of  the 

n  Syria,  had  each  been  proclaimed  em-  public  wel£u«,  which  he  Jealously  g^uarded  as 

»y  his  army.    The  former,  whom  he  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  hb  ambitioB. 

ired,  Severus  associated  with  himself  as  Boman  Jurisprudence,  under  Papinian,  Ulpiaii, 

and  agdnst  the  latter,  having  distrib-  and  others,  reached  its  highest  state  during  Us 

immense  donative  to  the  troops  and  reign ;  and  at  his  death  there  were  com  aiM  oil 

*o visions  for  internal  administration,  he  in  tiie  public  stores  sufficient  for  the  entire  eon- 

1  within  80  days  after  his  arrival  at  sumptionof  Bome  and  all  Italy  for  many  ysafa, 

lefeated  his  legate  iEmilianus  near  Oy-  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  superstitioaa  and 

id  himself  near  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  destitute  of  moral  principle,  unscrupuloas  and 

n  the  gulf  of  Issue,  where  20,000  of  despotic   Ignoring  the  authority  of  the  senate^ 

ian  army  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  he  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole  legjaki- 

ras  slain,  and  his  head  displayed  on  a  tive  and  executive  power,  makine  the  pnslCH 

fore  the  besieged  defenders  of  Byzan-  rian  prefect  the  head  not  only  of  the  armyi  bol 

That  city  held  out  obstinately  for  8  of  the  finances  and  the  law,  and  was,  aaGi^- 

hen  it  was  taken  (196)  and  devastated  bon  says,  ^die  principal  author  of  the  decdlna 

nantled,  Bome  being  thus  deprived  of  of  the  Koman  empire." 

Dgest  bulwark  against  the  Asiatic  bar-  BEYIBB.    I.  A  8.  W.  ca  of  Ark.,  borderiw 

Meanwhile  Severus  had  crossed  the  on  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory,  bounded  £ 

es  and  subdued  the  border  tribes.    He  by  Bed  river  and  intersected  by  little  rtter; 

empted  to  procure  the  assassination  of  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,516,  of  whom 

Albinns,  who,  hearing  of  his  intention,  8,866  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  diven^M 

3ver  into  Gaul  and  prepared  to  defend  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.    The  prodvo- 

and  Severus  marched  against   him.  tions  in  1850  were  142,080  bushels  of  Indian 

lies,  each  150,000  strong,  met  near  Ly-  com,  81,078  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,254  bates  of 

>.  19,  197 ;  and  after  a  terrible  slangh-  cotton,  and  47,684  lbs.  of  butter.    There  wera 

ing  which  Severus  came  near  losing  the  8  churches,  and  294  pupils  in  public  schotda. 

md  his  life,  Albinus  was  routed,  and  Capital,  Paradifta.    II.  An  £.  co.  of  Tem., 

hb  own  hand.    Severus,  having  feasted  bordering  on  N.  C,  and  traversed  by  French 

upon  the  body,  and  trampled  it  under  Broad  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers ;  area,  520  ai|.' 

e^s  feet,  ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,122,  of  whom  588  were 

-iedtoBome,  whither  he  soon  followed,  slaves.    Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainoo% 

;  to  death  the  family  of  Albinus,  as  ho  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.    Thmx 

rioasly  that  of  Niger,  beside  many  sen-  productions  in  1850  were  875,940  boshela  of 

id  others.    Soon  after,  the  Parthians  Indian  com,  63,889  of  oats,  and  62,571  lbs.  of 

igain  risen,  he  took  and  plundered  Ote-  butter.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  wSSkf 

md  other  cities,  but  was  less  successful  4  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  at- 

tpaign  against  the  Arabs.    After  spend-  tending  public  schools.    limestone  and  iron 

tare  more  in  settling  the  affaire  of  Ara-  ore  abound.    Capital,  Sevierville. 

ia,  and  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Bome  in  SfiVIGN£,   Maxim  nx   B^BunN-OBABTAiiy 

1  gave  shows  and  distributed  money  marquise  de,  a  French  epistolary  writer,  bom 

paralleled  profusion,  on  occasion  of  his  in  Paris,  Feb.  5, 1626,  died  April  18, 1696.  Left 

acalla's  marriage,  and  the  completion  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  6,  she  was  brought  np 

LOth  year  of  his  reign.    The  next  few  at  firet  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  imd  af* 

ere  passed  in  prosperous  though  rigor-  terward  by  her  uncle,  the  abb6  de  OoulangeSi 

ninistration  at  Bome,  bn(  were  dis-  whom  she  used  to  style  in  her  lettere^  le  £Un^ 

>y  the  discord  and  profligacy  of  his  sons  Bon,    The  utmost  attention  was  given  to  her 

laand  Oeta,  both  of  whom  ne  associat-  education;    she  received  lessons  and  advice 

him  in  the  government  as  Augusti.  In  from  two  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men 

irar  breaking  out  in  Britain,  he  went  of  her  time,  Ohapelain  and  Manage,  who  taught 

with  them  in  order  to  withdraw  them  her  Latin,  Bpaniah,  and  Italian.    As  soon  aia 
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the  appeared  in  society,  she  was  greatlj  ad-  per,  lead,  and  iron  are  found.    The  soil  isi» 
mired  and  ea^rly  songht  for  on  accoont  of  her  markabl  j  fertile.    Horses  are  nnmeroos,  aal 
heautj,  wit,  and  wealth.    In  1644  she  married  largo  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goit^ 
the  marquid  Henri  de  Sevigne,  a  nobleman  of  and  swine  are  reared. — Seyiuui  (anc.  Uia^u\ 
Brittany  and  a  relation  of  the  Rctz  fomily,  who  the  capital,  is  sitnated  on  the  left  baiik  of  tbe 
in  1645  was  appointed  governor  of  Foug^res.  Guadalquivir,  62  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Cadix,  isd 
He  was  a  dissipated  man,  and  often  neglected  242  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1857,  152,0C<1 
his  wife,  although  she  loved  him,  and  he  had  The  city  and  snbnrbs  are  about  10  m.  in  dr- 
himsclf  great  respect  for  her  character.    They  eumference,  but  the  city  proper  is  only  sbott 
generally  lived  either  at  their  seat,  Les  Rochers,  5  m.    It  is  surrounded  by  Mooridi  walls,  vith 
near  Vitr6,  Brittany,  or  in  Paris.     Owing  to  66  towers,  and  is  entered  by  15  gate^^.    Vasr 
her  husband's  family  relations,  she  was  involv-  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked*  tut  io- 
ed  in  the  cinl  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  and  be-  provcments  are  gradually  being  made.    Tie 
came  acquainted  with  the  duchesses  of  Longue-  cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  lad 
ville  and  Chevreuse.  Her  husband  having  been  finest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the  site  upon  wbirli 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  she  was  left  with  the  the  temples  of  Astarte  and  Salambo  and  a  Mo 
care  of  two  children,  a  son  born  in  1647,  and  a  hammedan   mosque  have  successively  AocA. 
daughter  in  1648,  to  whoso  education  she  do-  The  mosque  was  pulled  down  in  1480.  and  tie 
voted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  cathedral  completed  in  1519.     It  is  431  feci 
The  son,  who  inherited  many  of  his  father^s  long,  815  broad,  145  high  at  the  nave,  171  it 
faults,  became,  after  a  youth  of  folly,  an  estima-  the  dome,  and  an  ancient  tower  and  be'frr  sor- 
ble  man ;  and  the  daughter  was  universally  ad-  mounted  by  a  bronze  image  rises  to  the  height 
mired  for  her  good  sense,  propriety,  and  polish-  of  850  feet.    Many  eminent  sculptors  htve  i*- 
ed  address.    The  beautiful  widow  herself  was  sisted  to  adorn  both  the  inside  and  outride  of 
surrounded  by  the  homage  of  many  distinguiith-  this  edifice,  and  the  painted  windowa  mestlj 
ed  personages,  the  prince  of  Oonti,  Marshal  done  in  the  16th  century  by  foreign  artists,  ire 
Tnrenne,  the  count  of  Bussy  (her  own  cousin),  among  the  finest  in  Spain.    Fernando,  the  tea 
and  the  superintendent  Fouquct.    In  1663  she  of  Columbus,  is  buried  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
presented  her  daughter  at  court,  and  in  1669  central  aisle;  and  the  tomb  of  Ferdinacd  IIU 
married  her  to  the  marquis  do  Grignan,  of  who  took  the  city  from  the  Moors,  is  behixd 
whom  slie  was  the  3d  wife.    Mme.  de  S6vigne's  the  high  altar.    Although  this  cathednd  ku 
letters  to  her  daughter,  in  which,  while  ex-  frequently  been  desi>oiled,  it  still  contains  msnT 
pressing  her  sentiments  in  the  most  varied  and  fine  pictures  by  Murillo  and  other  great  paint- 
touching  manner,  she  gives  graphic  accounts  of  ers.    It  has  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the 
passing  events,  have  a  traditional  reputation  for  world.    The  Alcasar,  or  royal  palace,  b  a  splen- 
vivacity,  delicacy,  and  wit.    Tliey  were  exten-  did  building,  not  inferior  in  some  parts  to  the 
aively  circulated  among  the  friends  of  the  wri-  Alliambra.    It  has  some  of  the  coIuma«  vLirh 
ter,  but  never  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  were  used  in  the  old  Roman  palace  that  occq- 
it  was  not  until  80  years  after  her  death  that  pied  its  site.    The  university  has  many  fine  pic- 
they  were  i)rinted.    In  1694  she  took  up  her  tures  and  sculptures,  museums  of  chemiairT, 
residence  with  her  daughter  at  the  chateau  do  ]>hysics,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  and  a  botasie 
Grignan.    Her  Lettrcs  were  first  collected  in  garden.    It  was  founded  in  1502.  and  removed 
1726.    The  most  complete  editions  are  those  in  1767  to  a  Jesuit  convent  after  that  order  wu 
of  Grouvello  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806),  Mont-  expelled.    It  is  attended  by  about  1,000  ftu- 
merqu6  (11  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  and  Gault  de  St.  dents.    The  library  has  66,000  volumes.    P-e 
Gennain  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1823-^4).    An  English  exchange  is  a  fine  building  in  the  classical  stvle : 
translation  was  published  in  London  (1758),  and  the  other  edifices  most  worthy  of  notice 
from  which  a  selection  has  been    edited  by  are  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  cori>ortti'B 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  (12mo.,  New  York,  1856).— See  house,  the  town  hall,  court  houfe,  a  p.tLce  said 
"Walckenaer,  Alemoirca  touchant  la  tie  et  les  to  be  built  after  the  model  of  PiluteV  house  si 
^rits  de  Mmt.  de  Setigm  (5  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient  mint.     Seville  his 
1852).  many  hospiUils.  asylums,  and  charitable  instita- 
SEVnj.K  (Sp.  SfTillaX  a  province  of  Spain,  tions,  123  private  schools,  several  coUegtrs  for 
in  Andalusia,  hounded  N.  by  Bad^jos.  L.  by  girls,  academies  of  mathematics^  commerce. 
Oordova,  S.  by  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  and  W.  by  Tin-  medicine,  surger}',  the  fine  arts,  legislation.  i&J 
elva;  area,  4,620  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1857,  463.4N6.  jurisprudence,  a  nautical  college,  and  two  thea* 
The  surface  consists  principally  of  fertile  plains,  tres.     The  **  tower  of  gold."  said  to  have  beta 
but  in  the  N.  the  Sierra  Morenaand  in  the  S.  the  erectoil  by  the  Romans,  is  so  called  from  its 
Sierra  Komhi  Imve  i»eaks  of  considerable  height,  having  been  made  the  place  of  depi^sit  for  the 
The  Guadalquivir  flows  through  the  province  treasures  of  America.      The  Guad:i]*]ni\ir  i« 
in  a  tortuous  but  generally  S.  AV.  course,  re-  crossed  by  two  bridges;  and  there  is  a  srcall 
ceivingnunierous  tributaries,  the chi<.f  of  which  quay,  and  a  dockyard  where  the  first  Siarish 
are  tho  Jcnil  on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Viar,  and  steamboat  was  built.    The  mannlacture  o!  to- 
the  lluelva.   The  climate  is  vorv  warm  in  sum-  bacco  is  extensivelv  carried  on  out^i4!e  the 
mer,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown  walls,  and  4.000  people  arc  employed  in  n*^- 
in  winter.    Harble,  limestone,  coal,  silver,  cop-  ing  cigars  alone.  There  is  %  foondery  of  broan 
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ordiUDioa  of  tuperior  qnalitj,  tod  IGgnoo,  Thoo^  Argenton,  Dive,  and  Antiitt. 

n,  saltpetre,  and  powder  are  also  made.  The  department  is  traversed  by  7  canala.   Iron, 

lery,  earthenware,  crystal,  silk  and  linen  rock  crystals,  and  saltpetre  are  found.     Tho 

hats,  soap,  and  leather  are  all  manofao-  yineyards  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  department 

t>ot  the  ooalities  are  inferior.    The  com-  prodnce  good  brandy  and  white  wines.    There 

of  Seville  has  declined  greatly  since  it  are  mannfactories  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 

le  monopoly  of  the  Spanish- American  goods,  leather,  earthenware,  brandy,  coUery^ 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  oil,  and  P^>or.    Ci^ital,  Niort. . 

,  silk,  oranges,  quicksilver,  copper,  and  SEWARD,  AkxA,  an  English  authoress,  bom 

nd  the  imports  are  hardware,  iron,  cloth,  in  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747,  died  in  lich- 

batter,  and  cheese.    The  value  of  the  field  in  ICarch,  1809.    She  early  evinced  a 

I  in  1856  was  $3,033,070,  and  of  the  im-  taste  for  poetry,  and  at  9  years  of  age  conld 

2,794,463.    In  the  same  year  262  ves*  repeat  the  first  8  books  of  ''  Paradise  Lost.** 

an  ag^rregate  of  30,164  tons  entered  the  At  Lichfield,  where  the  greater  part  a(  her  lifo 

Sevilld  was  captured  by  Julius  Ctesar  in  was  passed,  she  became  intimate  with  Darwin, 

).    He  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  patron-  of  wnom  in  1804  she  published  a  memobr,  ia 

in  opposition  to  Cordova,  which  had  es-  which  she  lays  claim  to  the  first  50  lines  of  his 

the  cause  of  Pompey.    When  the  Goths  '^  Botanical  Grarden."   Her  poetical  works  con- 

1  the  country  they  made  it  their  seat  of  sist  of  a  metrical   novel    entitled  *^  Louisa" 

but  in  the  6th  century  the  court  was  re-  (1782),  which  was  once  very  popular,  and  a 

to  Toledo.    It  was  in  the  hxmds  of  the  collection  of  *^  Sonnets^'  published  in   1799. 

from  711  till  1248,  when  Ferdinand  IIL  Her  best  pieces  are  her  elegies  on  Captain 

:ile  and  Leon  took  it  after  a  long  siege.  Cook  and  Jdyor  Andr6,  which,  from  the  pop 

ide  it  the  capital  of  those  united  king-  ular  character  <^  the  subjects,  had  great  odeD> 

which  it  remained  until  the  reign  of  rity.     She  was  contemporary  with  the  Dcdla 

I  V.    A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Seville  Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  and  in  the  affected 

I  between  Spain,  France,  and  England,  language  of  the  day  was  called  the  *'  swan  of 

y  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Soult  lichficdd."    She  bequeathed  a  mass  of  mano* 

0,  when  the  inhabitants  were  cruelly  script  poetry  and  correnx>ndence  to  Sir  Walter 

^  the  plunder  and  money  extorted  from  Scott,  which  he  edited  m  1810  with  a  memoir 

>eing  estimated  at  $30,000,000.     After  of  the  authoress.    Constable  also  published  6 

^n  gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca  it  volumes  of  her  correspondence, 

racuated  by  the  French  in  Aug.  1813,  SEWARD,  William  Hekrt,  an  American 

the  English  entered  the  town.    It  was  statesman,  bom  in  Florida,  Orange  oo.,  K.  T.^ 

d  by  Espartero  in  July,  1843.  May  16, 1801.    His  ancestors  were  of  Welsh 

R£&.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  extraction  on  his  fiither^s  side  and  of  Irish  on 

f  Seine-et-Oise,  situated  on  the  left  bank  his  mother^s.    His  father,  Ssmuel  8.  Sewatd^ 

Seine,  6  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  who  died  in  1849,  was  a  physician,  and  com-> 

1,607.    It  stands  in  a  valley  between  the  bined  with  his  profession  a  largo  mercantile 

'  Meadon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  the  main  business,  by  which  he  amassed  a  fortune.    For 

is  of  great  length,  being  traversed  by  17  years  he  held  the  office  of  first  judge  of  the 

irsailles  road.    The  town  is  chiefly  re-  county.    William  Henry  when  9  years  old  waa 

>le  for  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  sent  to  an  academy  at  Goshen,  among  whose 

1^  it  gives  a  name.    The  manufacture  is  pupils  had  been  Noah  Webster  and  Aaron  Burr. 

on  by  the  government.  It  was  removed  At  15  he  went  to  Union  college  qualified  for 
Incennes  in  1755  under  Louis  XV.,  when  the  junior  class,  though  he  entered  the  sopho- 
■ge  build'mg  which  contains  the  works  more.  In  1819,  while  in  the  senior  class,  he 
rchased,  and  in  which  is  a  museum  with  spent  6  months  as  a  teacher  in  Georg^  where 
ens  of  the  porcelain  of  all  ages  and  ho  received  impressions  strongly  unfavorable  to 
iOS.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  slavery.  After  taking  his  degree  he  became  a 
,  cordage,  leather,  and  chemical  sub-  student  at  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
;  and  various  chemical  arts  arc  carried  1822.  He  removed  to  Auburn  the  next  jttir^ 
ftvres  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  sup-  forming  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  ItiUer, 
to  have  been  in  early  times  a  residence  whose  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Adeline,  he 
French  kings.  married  in  1824.  His  first  public  political 
KES,  Deux,  a  W.  department  of  France,  act  was  in  1824,  when  he  prepared  an  ad- 
old  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Angoumois,  dress  for  a  republican  convention,  boldly  an- 
)d  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  by  V ienne,  nouncing  an  opposition  to  Uie  *^  Albany  re- 
Gliarente  and  Charente-Inferienre,  and  gency,"  as  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 

Vend^ ;  area,  2,341  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  of  New  York  were  then  styled,  which  was 

37,846.    A  chidn  of  hills  which  have  a  continued  until  crowned  with  success  in  1838. 

leight  of  450  feet  traverses  the  depart-  On  July  4,  1825,  in  an  oration  at  Syracuse,  he 

a  a  8.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction,  dividing  defend^  the  cause  of  liberty,  occupying  very 

two  distinct  portions.    The  principal  similar  grounds  to  those  he  assumed  at  more 

ire  the  Sevre-Niortaise  and  Sevre-Nan-  recent  periods.    In  Aug.  1828,  he  was  chosen 

'hich  give  the  department  its  name,  the  president  of  a  young  men*s  convention,  one  of 
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the  largest  ever  held  in  New  York,  called  to  fii-  while  he  was  goremor.'  A  eoniwif  ewj  yn 
Tor  the  reelection  of  John  Quincj  Adams  to  up  between  Got.  Seward  and  the  executive  «C 
the  presidency.  On  his  return  home  from  the  Virginia  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  radl- 
oonvention  he  was  tendered  a  nomination  as  tion  of  fugitives  from  iostice.  The  case  aro« 
member  of  congress,  which  he  declined.  Two  on  the  application  of  the  governor  of  Virginii 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  the  return  of  two  seamen  charged  witl^ 
as  an  anti-mason  by  a  majority  of  2,000,  al-  abducting  slaves.  In  the  correspondvnce  be* 
though  the  district,  had  given  a  large  adverse  tween  the  parties,  Gov.  6eward  maintuzied 
mfgority  the  preceding  year.  Among  the  that  no  state  could  force  a  requisition  upon 
measures  which  he  advocated  in  the  senate  of  another  state  founded  on  an  act  which  w« 
New  York  were  those  relating  to  internal  im-  only  criminal  by  its  own  legislation,  and  wbi'  h. 
provemcnts,  education,  the  reform  of  the  mili-  compared  with  general  standards,  was  cot  ocly 
tia  system,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  innocent,  but  humane  and  praiseworthy.  Tin 
debt,  and  the  improvement  and  melioration  of  correspondence,  known  as  ^*  the  Virginia  cos- 
prison  discipline.  Ho  originated  an  opposition  troversy,"  was  widely  published.  Mr.  Sewinl 
to  corporate  monopolies  which  has  since  ri-  held  the  office  of  governor  fur  two  tencft. 
pened  into  a  system  of  general  laws.  In  1888  having  been  reelected  in  1840.  Be  early  to- 
ne visited  Europe,  and  made  a  rapid  tour  of  noun<^  his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidtU 
Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of  the  continent,  for  a  third  term.  On  retiring  from  office  he 
publishing  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  firbt  ii 
series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Al-  the  courts  of  his  own  state,  and  afterwi?! 
bany  *^  Evening  Journnl.^^ — In  1884  he  was  acquiring  a  lucrative  share  of  patvut  caoMi 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  whig  party,  but  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
was  defeated  in  the  election  by  W.  L.  Marcy,  some  time  his  generous  disposition  oft«B  led 
although  in  every  county  he  led  his  ticket,  him  to  appear  in  criminal  cases  where  peneu 
In  1836  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Holland  were,  as  he  thought,  ui\)ustly  nccnted.  Ii 
land  company.  In  1838  ho  was  again  nomi-  these  cases  ho  not  only  gave  his  l>e>t  efTorti 
nated  for  governor  by  the  whigs,  and  in  a  hotly  gratuitously,  but  sometimes  furnished  the  pe- 
contested  election  was  successful  by  a  m<gor-  cuniary  means,  in  large  sums,  for  a  proper  de- 
ity of  10,000  over  his  former  competitor.  Gov.  fence.  His  arguments  in  the  cas«  of  Vib 
tfarcy.  He  entered  ui)on  his  duties  in  1839  Zandt,  charged  with  harboring  fugitive  rlavn 
amid  unusual  difficulties.  His  party  were  in  in  Ohio,  of  Freeman,  charged  with  nmrder,  tod 
power  for  the  first  time,  and  a  flood  of  financial  of  50  citizens  of  Michigan  indicted  for  coo- 
troubles  was  sweeping  over  tlie  state  and  coun-  spiracy,  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  recordji  of 
try,  greatly  embarrassiug  and  complicating  all  criminal  trials. — In  1844  Kr.  Seward  entered 
political  relations.  Among  the  measures  to  with  energy  into  the  presidential  content  in 
which  he  early  directed  his  attention  were  the  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  again  in  IStf^  io 
extension  of  public  education,  the  vigorous  pros-  support  of  Gen.  Taylor.  With  the  election  fi 
ecution  of  the  public  works,  including  the  en-  Gen.  Taylor  a  large  migority  of  Mr.  Seward'i 
largement  of  tho  Erie  canal,  and  the  removal  friends  were  returned  to  the  leguilature  of  New 
of  tlie  legal  disabilities  imposed  on  foreigners.  York,  who  early  selected  him  as  their  caiuh- 
Perhaps  tlie  most  prominent  feature  of  his  ad-  date  for  U.  8.  senator,  in  place  of  Gen.  Dix. 
ministration  was  his  efibrt  to  secure  the  ditlusion  whose  term  was  about  to  expire.  In  the 
of  common  school  education  among  children  of  election  (Feb.  1849)  Mr.  Seward  received  121 
every  class,  especially  those  in  largo  cities  nnd  votes  to  80  for  all  others.  On  the  meeting  of 
of  foreign  parentage,  advocating  an  equal  dis-  congress  in  December  following,  the  mcmbcn 
tribution  of  the  public  funds  among  all  schools  from  the  South,  apprehending  the  r.doptioD  of 
established  with  that  object.  His  policy,  at  an  anti-slavery  ])(>licy,  took  grounds  in  oppoi- 
the  time  vehemently  condemned,  was  in  1847  tion  to  Gen.  Taylor *s  administration,  while  the 
substantially  adopted,  and  enacted  as  a  law.  fViends  of  fVeedom  sustained  it.  C>in.  Tajhr 
The  courts  of  law  and  of  chancery  in  New  early  chose  Mr.  Seward  as  one  of  hb  confiilrD- 
York,  organize<l  on  the  model  of  the  English  tial  friends  and  advisers,  and  he  soon  came  to 
system,  w  ere  marked  in  their  practice  by  all  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  admlnhstrttii^a 
the  prolixity,  technicalities,  and  expensiveness  party.  A  violent  contest  in  congress  imicetli- 
of  the  En^^lish  courts.  Amid  much  opposition  ately  commenced.  Mr.  Seward  avowed  a  de- 
Gov.  Seward  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor  termination  to  make  no  further  concessions  to 
of  a  reform,  preparing  tho  way  for  the  radical  the  slave  power,  and  was  denounced  as  a  9>e<!i- 
changes  etl'octed  in  the  constitution  of  184G.  tious  and  dangerous  agitator.  In  a  ffiei-ch  oo 
The  geoh)i:ical  survey  of  the  state,  the  perfec-  the  admission  of  Califomm  into  i?o  rniiS, 
tion  of  the  general  banking  system,  and  the  March  11, 1850,  he  use<l  the  folio winirl&iigua^: 
establi.shnKiit  of  a  lunatic  asylum  were  also  **  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  donuiin  if 
measures  of  his  administration.  Imprisonment  ours.  It  is  true,  it  was  ac()uired  by  tho  Ttk-r 
for  debt  was  entirely  abolished,  the  formidable  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.  Bet 
anti-rent  rebellion  was  subdued  so  that  the  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  iK>wer  oTf-r 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  every  vestige  of  it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority  over  eny 
alavery  was  cleared  from  the  sUituto  books,  thing,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  seiatd  I'y 
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— iipBtioiL    Tbe   eomtitDiioii  re^pcilateB  onr  and  bj  those  wbo  oonld  not  endure  his  per- 

rtewmrdship ;  the  oonstitation  devotes  the  do-  sistent  opposition  to  the  exclasive  creed  of  the 

ouun  to  nnion,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  *' American"  party,  at  that  time  a  rising  power 

and  to  libertr.    But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  throughout  the  Union. — ^The  whig  party,  to 

fhe  constitution  which  regulates  our  authority  which  Mr.  Seward  had  belonged  since  its  or- 

orer  Uie  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  ganization,  in  1852  adopted  a  platform  appro v« 

Boble  purposes.    The  territory  is  a  part,  no  in-  ing  of  the  slavery  compromises  of  1850,  at  the 

considerable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  same  time  nominating  Gen.  8cott  for  the  presi- 

mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  dency.    While  Mr.  Seward  could  not  sustain 

of  the  universe.    Wo  are  his  stewards,  and  the  platforai,  ho  yielded  his  support  to  the 

must  so  discharffe  our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  nominee,  who  before  the  convention  had  been 

highest    attainable   degree    their  happiness.^'  regarded  already  as  his  favorite  candidate.    In 

The  phrase  *'  higher  law,"  thus  applied  to  the  1856  the  republican  party  nominated  Col.  Fre- 

law  of  God,  was  the  subject  of  much  excited  mont  for  the  presidency.    Mr.  Seward^s  labors 

comment  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  press,  in  the  canvass  were  zealous  and  effective.    In 

tnd  has  been  ever  since  urged  as  a  ground  of  1860,  as  in  1856,  a  large  portion  of  the  republi- 

reproach  by  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Sew-  can  party  favored  his  nomination  for  the  presl- 

ard.     Beside  his  speeches  on  the  compromises  dency.    In  the  convention,  on  the  first  ballot, 

of  1850,  he  delivered  others  equally  elaborate  he  received  173  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next 

on  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of  highest,  103 — necessary  for  a  choice,  238.    On 

the  country — ^upon  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  the  final  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated, 

public   lands,  mail  steamers,  American  fish-  Mr.  Seward  received  the  votes  of  the  delegates 

eries,  survey  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michl- 

IVench  spoliations,  the  tariff,  the  ocean  tele-  gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Ean- 

Smph,  &c.  His  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  sas.  He  promptly  supported  the  nomination 
iasouri  compromise  and  the  admission  of  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  during  the  canvass  made 
Kansas,  like  those  on  the  compromises  of  1850,  a  tour  through  the  western  states,  in  nearly  all 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  people.  The  of  which  he  delivered  speeches,  and  was  every- 
right  of  petition,  tbe  assault  on  Senator  Sum-  where  received  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  The 
ner,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  acquisition  of  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  republican 
Cuba,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  Utah  party.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  electoral 
or  Mormon  difficulties,  were  also  subjects  fully  colleges  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  the  chief  place 
discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate.  During  in  his  cabinet  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  on  March  4^ 
the  recess  of  the  senate  in  1858  he  made  anelec-  1861,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  secretary 
tion  speech  at  Rochester,  in  which,  after  allud-  of  state,  which  he  is  now  discharging. — In  1859 
ing  to  the  constant  collision  between  the  sys-  Mr.  Seward  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and 
temsoffree  and  slave  labor  in  the  United  States,  extended  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
he  said :  *'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  Land.  His  studies  have  not  been  exclusively 
means  f  They  who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  those  of  a  statesman,  politician,  or  lawyer, 
nnneoessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanati-  His  published  works  bear  ample  testimony  to 
cal  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  his  general  scholarship  and  literary  attainments. 
the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  con-  We  can  here  only  refer  to  his  orations  on  John 
flict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  Quincy  Adams,  O^Connell,  and  Lafayette;  his 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  addresses  at  the  dedication  of  the  universitr 
sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  the  American  instt- 
holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation.^'  tute  in  New  York,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
The  great  southern  secession  plainly  revealing  society  of  Yale  college,  and  on  forefathers*  day 
itself  during  the  last  session  of  the  d6th  con-  at  Plymouth ;  and  other  occasional  speeches 
gress  (1860-61),  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate  ex-  on  agriculture,  education,  and  internal  ink- 
pressed  his  views  on  *^  the  state  of  tbe  Union**  provements.  He  has  also  contributed  a  his- 
m  two  speeches,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  avow  torical  essay,  entitled  "  Notes  on  New  York,** 
my  adherence  to  the  Union  with  my  friends,  to  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
with  my  party,  with  my  state,  or  without  ei-  state,  to  which  it  forms  the  introduction*  Af- 
ther,  as  they  may  determine ;  in  every  event  ter  the  decease  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of  ster,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  senate,  delivered  a 
honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  death."  He  tribute  to  the  memory  of  each  of  those  iUus- 
declare<l  also  in  conclusion :  ^^  I  certainly  shall  trious  statesmen ;  and  of  these  and  of  the  fta- 
never  directly  or  indirectly  give  my  vote  to  nereal  eulogiums  more  recently  pronounced  by 
establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the  common  him  on  Senators  Clayton,  Rusk,  and  Broderick, 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere  it  has  been  said  that  our  language  affords  few 
else  in  the  world."  Mr.  Seward's  second  term  better  specimens  of  mortuary  eloquence.  In 
cloeed  with  the  36th  congress,  March  3,  1861.  1849  he  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
He  had  been  reelected  in  1855  under  circum-  in  a  popular  form,  which  had  an  immense 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.  Ho  was  strenuous-  sale.  He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  De 
ly  opposed  both  by  those  who  disliked  his  un-  Witt  Clinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared 
eompromising  resistance  to  the  slave  interest,  for  this  cyclopedia.    ^^  The  Works  of  Williim 
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H.  Seward  ^^  ^4  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1853-  deagnated  by  Fliny  as  arhtpemtilitj  a  tilj  ■&- 

^61}  include  his  orations  and  addresses,  sena-  ported  upon  arches. — ^The  great  aewersnrnmia- 

torial,  occasional,  and  political  speeches,  mes-  ing  Paris,  draining  the  valley  of  the  Manji^ 

sages  and  official  correspondence  while  gov-  Menilmontant,  and  Montmartre,  and  known  m 

emor,  his  forensic  arguments,  and  miscellaneoQs  the  egout  de  eeinture  of  Paris,  was  bnih  is 

writings,  with  a  biographical  memoir  and  his-  1412 ;   and  from  that  time  the  central  govern- 

torical  notes.  ment  has  exercised  through  the  department  tf 

SEWELLEL,  a  North  American  rodent  of  public  works  an  active  control  over  the  sji- 
the  genus  aplodontia  (Rich.),  so  called  from  tem  of  sewerage.  In  England  the  subject  ira» 
the  simple  structure  of  the  molar8,-'apparently  generally  left  to  local  commifisions.  and  in 
oonnectmg  tlie  beaver  with  the  squirreh  some  of  the  cities  to  municipal  corporatiou 
through  the  spermophilcs.  It  resembles  the  empowered  by  si>ecial  acts  of  parliaim-nt.  Tb« 
Brairie  dogs  in  the  hairy  and  obtuse  nose,  fore  drainage  of  London  was  provided  for  by  !ep»- 
leetwith  5  claws,  dbtlnct  ears,  very  short  tail,  lativo  enactments  commencing  in  I2t^,  ind 
and  the  flattened  outline  of  the  skull ;  but  the  the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  revii;c<l  It 
rootless  molars  and  the  absence  of  post-orbital  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  celebrated  *'  10 1  of 
process  bring  it  near  the  beaver.  The  fore  sewers,^^  passed  in  1531.  The  ase  of  the  srv- 
claws  are  much  larger  than  the  hind  ones,  even  ers  of  London,  even  up  to  the  pre>ent  clo- 
the short  thumb  having  one ;  the  soles  and  tury,  was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  vite.-^ 
heels  naked ;  the  moutli  is  rather  small,  the  that  ran  in  the  gutters  of  tlie  street^  includinr 
lips  thick,  and  cheek  pouches  absent ;  the  inci-  those  thrown  out  from  the  houses ;  and  to 
sors  are  strong,  flat,  without  grooves,  and  yel-  the  reign  of  George  III.  an  act  was  pt*»cx! 
low,  and  the  molars  |z|,  prismatic,  the  anterior  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  other  matter^  vl\o 
TWj  small ;  the  bony  orbits  very  large,  and  the  them  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Every  hoc^e 
oranial  cavity  small ;  the  descending  branch  of  was  provided  with  a  cesspool,  and  this  via 
the  lower  jaw  is  twisted  so  as  to  be  horizontal  occasionally  discharged  by  the  night  cw 
behind,  and  its  lower  angles  are  extended  in*  which  conveyed  away  the  offensive  matters, 
ward  as  far  as  the  molars,  the  whole  jaw  being  Upon  the  gravelly  soil  to  which  the  citj  vu 
very  strong.  The  only  described  'species  of  the  then  limited  this  answered  very  well :  but  tiM 
genus  is  the  A,  l^porina  (Rich.),  about  the  size  of  extension  of  the  city  over  the  more  imperviori 
amuskrat,  with  a  short,  thick,  and  heavy  body;  clay  beds,  and  the  introduction  of  abucdATt 
the  cc^Ior  is  reddish  brown,  grayish  plumbeous  supplies  of  water  into  every  house,  follovol 
below ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  whiskers  by  tlie  invention  of  water  closets,  led  to  a  ocv 
long  and  stiff,  the  ears  rounded  and  covered  use  of  the  sewers,  to  a  taxing  of  their  capsdtj, 
with  hair,  and  the  tail  much  flattened ;  the  fbr  and  to  various  results  not  at  all  contempUtrd 
is  dense  and  soft,  with  longer  bristly  dark  in  their  original  construction.  The  refuse  mii- 
hairs  interspersed;  the  limbs  arc  short  and  ters  of  the  cesspools,  instead  of  being  tr^.*- 
robust ;  mammo)  6,  the  anterior  2  between  ported  into  the  country  to  serve  as  iniiii.rr. 
the  fore  legs;  the  length  is  16  inches,  of  which  were  turned  into  the  river  Thames.  iH^Ilut'c,: 
the  head  is  3^  and  the  tail  1^  inches.  It  is  its  waters,  while  the  sewers  themst'lves  in  d« 
found  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  in  AVushiugton  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  incomi»i't«nt  u> 
Oregon  territories,  and  in  California,  in  timber  discharge  the  increased  burdens,  and  tiic  vec- 
lands  near  the  coast ;  it  has  not  been  found  tilating  flues  through  the  streets  become  ave- 
east  of  the  Kooky  mountains;  it  is  called  nues  of  the  most  poisonous  gases.  A  recon- 
showt'l  in  many  places.  They  form  small  so-  struction  of  many  of  the  sewers  u|>i>n  a  I&r^^r 
cieties,  living  in  burrows,  and  feeding  on  vege-  scale  became  necessary,  and  they  were  laid  o-t 
tables;  the  natives  make  robes  of  the  skius.  upon  a  regular  system,  coming  doun  to  tbe 
It  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  river  from  each  side  for  a  distance  of  C  miles 

SEWER,   a   drain    constructed    under  the  along  its  course.    Tlieir  total  length  exceeded 

streets  of  towns  for  carrying  otF  the  surface  2,000  miles,  and  when  they  were  completed 

waters  and  the   liquid    refuse  matters  from  London  was  regarded  in  1855  as  one  uf  the  l•r^t 

houses.    The  necessity  of  underground  chan-  drained  cities  in  the  world.   The  printipa!  «w- 

nels  of  this  character  to  the  comfort  and  health  ers  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions.    Tl«« 

of  thickly  populated  places  was  well  under-  on    each  side  of   Farringdon   stret:t,   knuvn 

stood  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  at  a  very  as  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  originally  as  the  Flt^t 

early  period  adopte<l  a  regular  system  of  drain-  river,  are  from  12  to  14  feet  high  and  6}  fi«i 

age  of  this  character  in  their  famous  sewers,  wide.    The  Moorflelds  t^wer  is  8^  by  7  feiU 

of  which  some  account  is  given  under  Clo-  and  at  the  mouth  10  by  8  feet ;  at  the  N.  end 

▲CJE.    These  inrluded  not  merely  the  spacious  of  tlie  Pavement  it  is  27  feet  below  the  scrface. 

subterranean  vaults  by  which  the  drainage  of  llie  more  ordinary  dimensions,  howcTtr,  wtra 

the  pestilential  marshes  about  the  city  was  ef-  of  the  largest  sized  stoneware  pipo#  of  Krci- 

fected,  but  also  the  womlen  pipes,  clay  tubes,  circular  section  upon  a  diameter  of  2  feet;  adJ 

or  drains  of  whatever  kind  by  which  the  ini-  in  brick  work  in  egg  hhai>e,  height  3  fe«t  S 

purities  were  conveyed  from  tho  houses  into  inches,  width  2  feet;  xmd  neight  4  flt^t,  width 

the  main   conduits.     So  completely  wiis  the  2}  feet;  and  also  4  feet  9  inches  by  3  fict,  and 

oitjr  underlaid  by  these  passages,  that  it  was  5|  by  3^  feet.     NotwithstaodlDg  the  gn-jX 


his  drainage  qritera,  tbe  moat  aerlons  tent  deodoiiaed  by  tiie  Introdnotton  of  snitabM 
a  hAve  been  experienoed  in  its  opera-  materials,  at  high  tide  it  will  be  diadiarged 
le  outlets  of  tne  sewera,  in  order  to  through  nnmerons  large  pipes  into  the  middle 
ient  fSEdl  for  discharge,  are  bat  little  and  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  depth  of  60  ftel 
If  water  mark,  the  sor&ce  of  some  below  the  sorfiioe.  The  estimated  coet  of  this 
of  the  citjr  itself  being  below  high  vast  work  is  abont  £4,000,000,  and  the  time 
ark.  Oonseqnentljr  the  sewers  are  for  its  completion  6  jears.  llie  sewers  are 
r  the  tide  except  at  low  water,  and  constructed  in  brick  work,  and  where  thej 
as  contents  of  the  sewage  are  tamed  unite  together,  the  immense  main  tunnri  ill 
•  the  city  and  up  the  drains  into  every  supported  by  huge  buttresses,  beside  being  can- 
id  house.  The  discharge  moreover  tamed  in  what  may  ahnost  be  called  an  em- 
lace  only  about  the  time  of  lowest  bankment  of  concrete. — ^An  important  change 
e  accumalated  contents  of  the  sewers  has  been  recently  introduced  hi  the  sewerage 
up  the  river  until  the  ebb,  washed  of  cities  by  the  general  substitution  of  small 
front  of  the  city,  and  when  at  last  earthenware  pipes  for  the  large  brick  sewera. 
own  the  stream  they  are  almost  im-  The  latter,  by  ai^idtting  the  accumulation  of 
r  replaced  by  the  same  amount  of  sewage  matters  and  by  their  permeability  to 
h.  The  testimony  of  medical  and  the  gases  generated  by  these,  were  the  cause 
authorities  upon  the  effect  of  this  after  a  time  of  the  earth  beneath  the  streets 
.tion  upon  the  river  water  and  the  becomingeontaminated,  and  the  leakage  of  the 
ire  above,  as  presented  in  the  parlia-  gas  mains  added  to  the  evil.  The  pipe  sewers 
reports,  is  singularly  conflicting.  Ac-  are  too  small  to  admit  the  retention  of  I3i6 
to  some,  both  the  water  and  air  are  sewage,  and  it  is  tiierefore  swept  through  so 
fitted  in  the  warm  weather  to  the  most  rapicuy  that  no  great  amount  of  foulgas  can 
degree;  while  others  assert  that  the  be  produced  by  its  decomposition,  llse  dsjy 
risk,  distributed  as  they  are  at  so  many  pipe  is  moreover  tighter  in  service  than  the 
rag  the  river,  are  deprived  of  their  bnck  work,  there  being  no  mortar  Joints  to 
[ualities  by  the  enormous  dilution  and  become  loose,  and  less  opportunity  being  flius 
effect  of  the  water,  and  that  the  hos-  afforded  for  tne  mining  of  rats,  wMch  do  much 
>s  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  river  mischief  to  the  brick  sewers. — ^In  any  system 
in  their  medical  reports  no  injurious  in  use  the  yentilation  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
Qces  to  the  health  of  their  occupants,  vided  for ;  and  the  need  of  this  is  serioudy  HbH 
),  however,  that  foal  banks  of  black  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  England.  The 
Q  which  the  most  offensive  odors  emsr  effluvium  fh>m  the  ventilating  holes  in  the 
en  they  were  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  col-  pavement  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  effect  Is 
mg  the  banks  and  in  the  shallow  parts  so  decided  that  the  butdiers  are  obliged  t6 
rer ;  and  in  1858  it  was  judged  indis-  avoid  their  vicinity,  their  meats  soon  becoming 
to  adopt  some  active  measures  for  the  tainted  in  the  fool  atmosphere.  Connections 
itof  the  nuisance.  It  was  then  decided  have  consequently  been  made  where  allowed 
»t  to  disinfect  the  sewage  by  disoharg-  with  chimney  flues  of  houses  and  of  manufho* 
r  day  during  the  warm  weather  im-  taring  establisUments;  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
antities  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  in-  able  Siat  it  will  ultimately  be  advisable  to  erect 
sr.  The  quantities  of  these  thus  thrown  chimney  stacks  in  suitable  positions  for  this  sole 
summer  of  1859  amounted  to  110  tons  purpose.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  varioas 
nd  12  tons  of  the  chloride  every  day,  deodorizers  was  carefhUy  investigated,  and  ha 
Jy  cost  of  about  £1,500 ;  and  in  that  1858  tiie  conmussioners  of  the  London  sewers 
20,000  more  were  also  expended  in  reported  that  wood  charcoal  placed  in  a  box  ill 
he  sewers  in  order  to  aid  in  expelling  the  draught  of  the  offensive  gases  had  the  prop- 
tents  at  extreme  low  water.  Plans  erty  of  completely  arresting  the  foul  odor,  acnd 
» sought  for  from  scientific  and  practi-  that  this  property  did  not  appear  to  dimiidsh 
by  which  the  serious  difficulties  en-  by  long  use.  The  comparative  cost  of  different 
I  might  be  permanently  overcome;  disenfectants  to  purify  a  given  amount  of  sewage 
ist  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  of  uniform  quality  had  been  before  thus  present- 
^eer  of  the  board  of  works,  was  ed  in  a  report  to  the  British  secretary  of  war: 

and  is  now  in  process  of  execution.       Boghend chiwotl (coke).  1  ton isoo 

Bof  3  gigantic  mam  tunnels  at  differ-       Nitric  Add SM 

I  and  distances  back  from  the  river,       ?:\!&Si^.!i'!T^^ iJS 

.,  .  A.    »  t^A.         t  C/blonde  Of  lime • iv  to 

ng  the  present  sewers  at  right  angles.       Peat  cb«rooiii il  oe 

;  uieir  contents,  which  were  formerly       ^rt?^****?** 3!If 

i:.A^»i».  :»4.^  4ul  mA^^»  4>kA».  «r:ii  ^^^         Bichloride  of  mercary 18  Of 

lirecUy  mto  the  nver,  they  will  con-       impure  chloride  of  rfnc in  dwnppowdew W  00 

along  the  course  of  the  river  about  8  Chloride  of  cine  in  eolntion.  Sir  wm.  Bnniett^B ..   ST  00 

Jerking,  into  a  reservou- a  mile  and  a      SuipbAte  of  copper so  OS 

,  and  about  100  feet  wide  by  21  feet  Other  sulphates,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 

^is  is  to  be  covered  over  with  arched  substances  sometimes  employed  as  disinf^MStanti^ 

rk  and  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  proved  ineffectual  even  in  very  large  quantities 

ii  and  the  sewage  being  to  some  ez-  to  entirely  deodorise  the  sewage ;  but  arsonkrai 
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scid  and  oreosoto  possessed  this  property  in  a  remarkable,  as  It  Is  well  known  thai  this  ■» 
high  degree. — ^Tho  cities  of  the  United  States  nure  is  more  highly  prized  on  tlie  <*"«tmtn 
are  in  general  more  favorably  situated  than  than  any  other.    It  is  there  generally  kngn 
London  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the  removal  as  the  ^*  Flemish  manure,"  and  ia  moat  mi^ 
of  sewage  matters.    Efficient  sewer  systems  fully  preserved  for  sale.    In  Bnuaela,  &tn»- 
have  in  general  been  seasonably  established  bourg,  and  other  cities,  contractors  porcbia 
after  the  introduction  of  fresh  water  by  aquo-  the  right  of  emptying  the  ceaspoola  once  • 
ducts,  and  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  year.    In  Strasbourg  the  prodncts  of  the  isle 
areas  requiring  their  extension.    As  in  Euro-  are  estimated  at  4i  francs  per  annum  for  eadi 
pean  cities,  the  main  sewers  are  constructed  of  inhabitant.    (See  Cnthbert  W.  Johnson  '*  On 
brick  work  and  the  smaller  ones  of  earthenware  the  Fertilizers,"  London,  1851.)    It  is  an  qd- 
pipes,  each  length  having  a  larger  and  smaller  questionable  fact  that  through  the  sewaf^  uf 
end  for  convenience  in  fitting  them  together,  cities  enormous  amounta  of  the  conttitneEt)^ 
They  are  laid  along  the  middle  of  the  streets  at  of  plants  are  conveyed  into  the  sea  and  !c«t. 
variable  depths  in  conformity  with  the  required  and  that  unless  saved  and  restored  to  the 
grades  of  the  system  adopted  for  each  city,  and  soil,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  fircm  otbcr 
which  is  itself  dependent  upon  the  contour  of  sources  or  the  lands  become  unpoverishctL 
the  surface.    The  cost  of  the  sewers  is  assessed  Upon  the  meadows  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  L 
upon  the  house  lots  along  their  line,  and  from  of  Edinburgh,  the  success  attending  the  sppli- 
each  one  of  these  a  drain  may  be  laid  discharg-  cation  of  the  sewage  watera  by  irrigation  luj 
ing  into  the  street  sewer.    At  many  of  the  been  most  extraordinary,  4  crops  of  grass  beicf 
corners  of  the  streets  catchpools  are  built  in  obtained  from  April  to  November,  the  a^igrt- 
brick  work,  which,  covered  by  an  open  grating,  gate  weight  of  which  in  the  green  state  ha* 
admit  the  wash  of  the  streets  to  flow  in,  and  been  equal  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.    The  lettiii|» 
retain  in  the  bottom  the  mud  and  sand  while  of  these  meadows  average  over  £20  the  tcr«. 
the  water  flows  by  a  side  passage  into  the  sew-  the  highest  in  1850  being  jB31  for  the  sea^oa. 
er.    Occasionally  the  sediments  are  removed  Tlie  sewage  from  the  town  is  conducted  throng 
by  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  carting  contour  channels  following  the  inequalities  of 
them  away  for  manure ;  and  the  main  sowers  tlie  ground,  and  is  run  by  amall  brancbei 
themselves,  if  need  be,  are  at  times  cleaned  out  through  every  half  acre.    Upon  portions  above 
by  flushing  or  by  men  who  pass  through  them  the  natural  drainage  the  sewage  ia  raised  kj 
for  the  purpose.    The  ventilation  is  through  steam   pumps.     The  irrigation   is  eontiaiMd 
these  grates  and  frequent  shafts  up  to  the  through  the  winter.    Other  inatancea  are  re- 
pavement  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates,  corded  of  the  wonderful  effecta  of  the  hqoid 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  which  would  seem  from  its  sewage  in  reclaiming  to  as  remarkable  pro- 
level  surface  and  low  position,  but  little  above  duction  sandy  wastes  of  no  pre^iona  valot 
the  level  of  high  tide,  to  be  very  unfavorably  whatever.      Sewage    has    also    been   advtx^ 
situated  for  a  system  of  sewers,  is  in  fact  one  tageously  deodorized  and  applied  to  agricci- 
of  the  best  provided  for  in  this  respect  of  Amer-  tural  uses  in  localities  in  England  wher«  h 
loan  cities.     The  sewers  are  in  general  com-  could  not  be  conveniently  discharged  into  the 
pletely  washed  through  at  every  return  of  the  sea,  by  the  process  of  Hr.  W.  Iligga  of  Wcit- 
tide,  and  the  flow  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  minster,  which  consists  in  collecting  it  in  Itnre 
keep  them  in  good  order. — Notwithstanding  tanks  and  admitting  with  it  a  stream  of  lo&t 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing  water,  the  eflTect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  prv- 
matters  contained  in  the  sewage  of  cities,  it  cipitation  of  the  organic  matter  with  the  pbos- 
has  rarely  been  found  economical  to  attempt  to  phates,  urates,  sulphates,  &c.,  and  the  e x|id- 
save  them,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  much  sion  of  any  free  ammonia.    Throngh  the  cover 
greater  bulk  of  fluids  with  which  they  are  of  the  tanks  the  ammonia  and  all  gaaeooa  mat- 
mixed,  and  from  which  the  more  solid  por-  ters  are  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  oonrolatcd 
tions  cannot  bo  conveniently  separated  with-  chamber,   where  they  are    fixed  by  varioos 
out  interfering  with  the  great  object  of  the  chemical  reagents  and  preserved.    The  tanks 
sewers  as  now  constructed.    It  is  idso  asserted    when  full  are  allowed  to  remain  andisturbed 
in  some  of  the  chemical  reports  presented  to    for  an  hour,  when  the  liouids  are  drawn  off 
the  British  parliament  that  the  solid  portion    clear  and  with(»ut  odor.    The  pulpy  sediment* 
of  the  sewage,  by  the  decomposition  it  soon  ex-    are  tlien  collected  and  dried  and  rendered  £t 
periences,  is  dei)rived  of  its  fertilizing  qualities    for  the  market.    The  expense  of  the  proecs# 
to  such  extent  as  not  to  bo  worth  saving.   AVith    was  rated  at  £l  per  ton,  and  the  manure  U^u* 
the  very  partial  escape  of  the  aminoniacal  and    prepared  sold  at  Cardifif  for  £8  per  ton.    CUy 
other  vuhitile  portions  that  produce  the  effluvia,    in  lumps  has  been  burned  like  lime  in  kespi 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  active  properties    and  kilns  upon  a  largo  scale  in  some  parts  %d 
of  the  sewage  is  lost ;  but  there  must  remain    England  to  be  used  ns  an  absorbent  of  sewsf;* 
behind  the  fixed  elements  and  salts  that  enter    matters,  for  which  its  capacity  ia  very  greaL 
into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in    For  absorbing   and  deoaorizing  the  gaseous 
these  residues  thej  must  exist  in  a  very  favor-    portions  charcoal  and  gypaum  are  boUi  very 
able  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  plants,    efficient,  and  when  thus  charged  may  be  ad- 
as  in  guano  itselfl    This  statement  is  the  more    vantageously  applied  to  agriealtnnd 
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hwmI  enpfwMly  has  been  found  of  another  loop  throogh  the  Unt  onOi  the  seooni 
aelbr thisapplScat Ion.  waa drawn npleanng  the  firat  aeenred  hf  % 
96  MACHINE,  a  meotianlcal  oontrir-  and  so  on.  The  machine  attracted  little  at- 
reducing  the  labor  of  hand  sewing,  tention,  though  in  1848  it  was  the  suhiect  of 
attempts  of  the  kind,  as  was  natural,  some  patented  improvements  of  IL  |iag»i«, 
her  close  imitations  of  the  operations  who  was  then  associated  witii  M.  Thimonnier, 
to  hand  sewing,  though  thejr  also  in-  and  in  1851  it  i^ipeared  in  the  great  exhibitiaai 
features  essential  to  the  most  improved  in  London.  Some  other  of  the  essential  ft(i- 
Aachines.  Thus  the  ancient  tambour-  tures  of  modem  sewing  machines  were  intro- 
ratns,  employed  for  embroidering  fig^  duced  to  public  attention  in  the  patent  granted 
>n  fitbrics,  to  be  afterward  removed  to  Newton  and  Archbold,  Haj  1^  1841,  fbr 
ed  upon  others,  combined  the  eje-  their  method  of  producing  ornamental  or  tarn- 
leedlewith  other  devices  now  common  hour  work  in  stitching  the  badu  of  ^ovea. 
;  machines.  The  earliest  patent  of  this  The  thread,  in  its  course  from  the  reel  or  bob- 
r  appears  to  be  that  granted  in  Eng-  bin  to  the  needle,  was  psfised  over  a  roOer 
le  24, 1755,  to  Charles  F.  Weisenthtd,  covered  with  doth  for  the  purx>ose  of  giving  ft 
dred  the  needle  with  the  eye  in  the  proper  drag  or  tension,  ana  ti^e  riadc  was  pre- 
nd  pointed  at  both  ends,  adapted  for  vented  bj  we  rising  and  fiJling  of  a  bar  agamit 
lach  way  through  the  doth  without  be-  the  thread  keeping  it  uniformly  stretdied  m 
yd  round.  It  was  for  hand  embroidery,  the  needles  alternately  ^«w  upon  and  loot- 
*  interest  only  as  introducing  this  kind  ened  it  The  material  was  hdd  between  metal 
I,  afterward  employed  in  sewing.  The  clamps,  and  with  these  was  moved  fbrwafd 
rovement  of  interest  was  that  patented  stitdi  bv  stitch  by  a  nick  and  pinion  motion, 
rt  Alsop  in  England,  March  22,  1770,  Through  the  damps  were  openings  for  the  pa*- 
roidering  in  a  loom  with  one,  two,  or  sage  of  the  sewing  instruments.  A  madnliid 
utties.  Machine  embroidering  with  a  for  making  the  through  and  through  or  shoe- 
mber  of  needles  appears  to  have  be^i  maker's  stitch  was  patented  Feb.  21, 184S|  bj 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  J.  J.  Greenough  of^  Washington.  The  needb 
!)y  John  Duncan,  who  patented  the  pro-  was  pointed  at  both  ends  with  the  eye  in  the 
f  80, 1804.  He  used  barbed  or  hooked  centre,  and  waa  drawn  through  one  w«r  Md 
ittached  in  a  straight  line  to  a  horizon-  then  the  other  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  A  mft> 
he  forward  motion  of  which  carried  the  chine  for  making  the  running  or  basting  atltoh 
ndsall  through  the  fabric  together;  and  was  patented  March  4^  1848,  by  B.  W.  Bean 
ig  then  supplied  with  thread  by  a  feeding  of  New  York.  The  fiibric,  jMflsed  betwesfll 
he  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back  corrugated  wheels,  was  thus  crimped,  and  the 
loops  of  thread,  which  passed  through  stitches  were  made  by  pushing  a  long  needle 
red  the  loops  of  the  previous  stiton.  through  the  folds.  An  apparatus  made  on  this 
were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of  '  principle  was  largely  introduced  into  England^ 
c  with  its  vertical  frame  either  to  the  and  used  by  bleadiers,  printers,  dyers,  te.,  fbr 
left,  up  or  down,  the  movement  being  temporarily  basting  pieces  of  stuff  together. 
1  either  by  screw  spindles  worked  by  The  mention  of  a  needle  in  combination  with 
by  pattern  cams  cut  to  the  required  a  shuttle  for  interlocking  two  threads  so  aa  to 
This  may  be  considered  the  first  im-  produce  a  stitch,  first  appears  in  the  EngHah 
)tep  made  in  embroidering  machinery,  patent  of  John  Fisher  and  James  Gibbons  of 
raa  afterward  carried  to  great  perfec-  Dec.  7,  1844.  The  machine  contidned  several 
the  machines  of  M.  Heilmann.  ^ee  sets  of  needles  and  shutties  working  aimnl- 
SBV.)  The  invention  of  James  Win-  taneously,  and  waa  intended  fbr  the  pnrpoae 
nted  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1807,  of  an  of  ornamentation,  but  was  not  used  even  fbr 
IS  for  facilitating  the  stitching  of  leath-  this. — ^The  first  complete  sewing  machine  de- 
0,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  united  signed  for  general  purposes  was  patented  Sept. 
together  by  jaws  of  metal,  may  be  10,  18^  by  Elias  Howe,  jr.,  of  CambridgCL 
I  as  a  step  toward  the  present  sys-  Mass.  He  used  a  needle  and  a  shuttie  of  novel 
owing  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  pro-  construction,  and  combined  them  with  hoM^ 
nibstitate  for  the  finger  and  thumb  of  ing  surfaces,  fbed  mechanism,  and  oUier  de- 
nstress  in  holding  the  fabric.  The  vices,  as  they  had  never  before  been  broo^t 
lowever  was  done  by  hand,  the  places  together  in  one  machine.  They  were  all  In* 
Bedle  being  indicated  by  the  interstices  deed  combined  anew  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  was 
the  teeth  of  a  sort  of  comb,  as  de-  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  bj 
n  the  artide  Glovx.  In  1834  a  for-  others,  and  his  machine,  though  not  pat- 
tnt  was  granted  to  M.  Thimonnier  for  ented  till  1846,  was  really  invented  sefmd 
king  machine  adapted  to  sewing  pur-  years  before  the  patent  last  described.  One 
A  hooked  needle  was  used,  and  the  of  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Howe*k  to- 
ast through  the  cloth  caught  the  thread  vention  is  the  combiniUion  of  a  grooved  nee* 
ight  back  with  it  a  loop.  Retaining  die,  having  an  eye  near  its  point  and  vibratbig 
S  the  point  was  passed  through  the  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  witii  a  alde- 
aiB  a  uttle  In  advance,  and  catching  pointed  dinttlefbr  eflbcting  a  locked  itHeli  tod 
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thread  throngb.  The  method  of  forming  the  against  an  eccentric  ttop  attached  by  a  phoi 
stitch  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  plate  at  the  other  o> 
the  following  illustration.  Let  a  threaded  nee-  tremity  of  the  feed  bar.  The  extent  of  thi 
die  be  thrust  head  first  through  two  thick-  play  of  the  feed  bar  determines  the  length  of 
nesses  of  cloth  nearly  to  its  point,  and  the  loop  the  stitch,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  eccen- 
on  tho  side  next  the  working  end  of  the  thread  trie  stop,  which  is  easily  adjusted  ^hile  tht 
be  spread  open  until  it  can  bo  made  to  pass  machine  is  in  motion.  Thus  the  stitch  may  U 
around  a  ball  of  thread,  tho  end  of  which  has  graduated  from  an  eishth  of  an  inch  to'thi 
been  unwound  sufficiently  to  meet  the  end  of  width  of  a  single  threao.  The  spring  preffore, 
the  first  thread.  Tho  ball  corresponds  to  the  by  which  the  doth  is  kept  down  n(>on  \h» 
bobbin,  and  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  the  plate,  is  applied  by  what  is  called  the  prefser 
double  loop  formed  by  the  two  threads  will  be  foot,  which  is  hold  in  a  vertical  slide  abore  the 
brought  into  the  centre  of  tho  cloth.  A  sue-  work,  and  is  let  down  upon  it  or  nui^ed  vp  it 
cession  of  stitches  thus  made  forms  a  seam  pre-  any  moment  by  the  action  of  a  little  krer 
senting  the  same  appearance  on  each  side  of  a  moved  by  the  hand.  A  helix  spring  in  the 
single  line  of  thread.  Tho  manner  of  keeping  slide  produces  the  needed  pressure,  and  yet 
the  bobbin  thread  at  the  proper  strain  or  ten-  readily  yields  to  the  lifting  action  of  the  feed 
sion  is  described  above.  The  upper  thread  bar.  A  gap  in  the  side  or  end  of  the  foot  admits 
passes  from  a  spool,  slipped  upon  a  horizontal  the  passage  of  the  needle.  In  the  regular  foe* 
spindle  in  tho  back  port  of  tho  machine,  first  cession  of  the  various  movements  it  happeat 
around  a  tension  pulley,  to  the  side  of  which  that  the  only  hold  upon  the  cloth,  whtn  the 
friction  is  applied  by  tho  pressure  of  a  volute  needle  is  down,  is  tliat  of  the  needle  itselt  and 
spring  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  degree,  consequently  at  that  instant  any  turn  mar  be 
It  then  passes  along  tho  vibrating  arm,  which  given  to  the  work,  and  the  stitches  be  maJe  to 
holds  tho  needle,  and  down  this  through  the  succeed  each  other  upon  any  line  however 
eye  in  the  point.  It  has  always  been  difficult  curved  or  irregular.  Thus  various  ornamental 
to  keep  the  tension  uniform  in  tho  shuttle  ma-  work,  including  the  most  elaborate  decigni, 
chines  with  the  varying  velocities  of  the  shut-  may  be  executed  with  great  accuracy.  Tie 
tie,  both  threads  requiring  attention  and  ad-  only  attention  to  the  cloth  required  of  the 
Justment  of  the  brakes  attached  to  the  supply  operator  is  to  guide  it,  the  feeding  being  dont 
spools ;  but  by  the  arrangement  described  only  entirely  by  the  machine.  The  iron  bed  plait 
one  thread  requires  occasional  attention.  It  to  which  tlie  working  parts  of  the  machine  are 
is  to  be  observed  that  by  lessening  the  ten-  fixed  is  12  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  i  inch  thidk. 
aion  of  either  thread  a  different  sort  of  stitch  The  standards  in  front  for  sunporting  the  man- 
may  be  made,  that  thread  being  drawn  entirely  drel,  feed  bar,  and  cloth  plate  are  S  inches 
through  the  cloth,  and  the  other  running  along  high.  About  8  inches  behind  the  plate  tre 
straight  through  the  loop^.  Such  a  stitch  is  the  standards  for  tho  rooking  hhaft,  wbirh 
sometimes  desirable  for  gathering  or  for  a  tern-  carries  the  needle  arm,  and  to  which  a  vibrat- 
porary  seam  intended  to  be  token  out.  The  ing  motion  is  given  by  a  connecting  rod  frum 
consumption  of  thread  by  this  machine  was  an  eccentric  upon  the  mandrel.  Uotiun  is 
found  on  broadcloth  to  be  three  yards  for  one  tlius  communicated  to  the  nocdlo  arm,  the  ecd 
of  work ;  and  on  common  cotton  cloth  2i  of  which  carrying  the  needle  >  ibrates  up  aod 
yards. — The  next  important  improvement  in  down  a  distance  of  1^  inches.  Tlie  neeule  is 
the  machine  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  tho  feed  ar-  about  2  inches  long,  and  is  slightly  curved. 
rangement.  Thismethod,  known  as  tho  *' four-  Tho  machine  itself  (intended  f(»r  family  cse) 
motion  feed,^'  or  ^^  rough  surface  feed  with  weighs  about  18  lbs.,  and  the  various  part5  of 
yielding  spring  pressure,''  consists  of  a  narrow  iron  and  steel  are  plated  or  otherwise  orca- 
bar,  about  4  inches  long,  slotted  nearly  its  whole  mented.  It  is  placed  u|)on  a  table  of  black 
length.  The  slot  is  filled  by  the  feed  tongue,  walnut,  rosewood,  or  maliogany,  supfrorted  on 
pivoted  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  free  for  a  cast  iron  stand,  which  also  supports  the  ran- 
an  up  and  down  motion,  and  armed  with  two  dal  treadles,  driving  pulley,  and  fly  whet*I.  A 
rows  of  small  teeth.  The  feed  bar  is  placed  small  leather  band,  quite  out  of  t>ight,  paj^ei 
horizontally  in  the  standards  which  support  the  from  the  ]>ulloy  through  the  table  and  arocDd 
cloth  plate  and  directly  under  this,  its  teeth  pro-  the  pulley  on  the  mandrel.  But  very  little  ex- 
Jecting  through  two  little  slots  in  the  plate  close  ertion  is  required  to  drive  a  hew  ins  machine, 
to  the  hole  made  for  the  nee<lle.  The  mandrel  and  the  exercise  is  generally  regarded  as  rather 
is  immediately  under  the  feed  bar  on  the  same  beneficial  than  otherwise.  A  marked  differ- 
line  with  it,  and  tho  lifting  motion  by  which  encein  favor  of  it  is  observed  in  the  health  and 
the  tonguo  is  thrown  up  to  fix  its  teetli  in  the  activity  of  those  constantly  employed  u]>on 
cloth  laid  on  tho  surface  of  tho  plate  is  them,  and  of  those  devoted  for  the  same  time  to 
effected  by  a  cam  uiK>n  this  mandrel,  while  a  hand  sewing.  The  driving  pulley  U  usually 
swell  u{>on  the  side  of  the  cam,  at  tho  some  graduated  to  give  5  stitches  to  each  revolution 
time  striking  an  ear  upon  the  underside  of  or  tread  of  the  foot;  and  one  acrn««ti>mid  to 
the  feed  bar,  throws  it  forward.  Tho  teeth  the  work  may  make  from  104)  to  2"<»  n'vola- 
then  drop,  losing  their  hold  upon  the  cloth,  tions.  or  500  to  1,000  stitches*  a  minute.  When 
and  the  bar  is  thrown  back  by  a  spiral  spring  driven  by  steam  power,  as  ia  often  the  case,  it 
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aot  extraordinaiy  to  make  2,000  stitches  a  loop  in  advanee,  back  through  the  bottom  of 
GDiite.^-fieyeral  aooessories  to  the  sewing  ma-  the  first,  and  so  on  throngh  the  next,  &c.  The 
line  have  been  contrived,  which  may  be  ap-  work  is  thns  made  very  strong,  bnt  with  eon- 
ied  ftnd  nsed  or  not  Bach  are  the  hem-  siderable  expenditure  of  thread.  A  specimen 
er,  the  binder,  and  the  corder.  The  first,  of  the  work  on  common  broadcloth  was  found 
liich  is  the  mos^  important  attachment  made  by  measurement  to  have  taken  up  47  inches  of 
•ewing  machines  smce  their  invention,  was  thread  to  7  inches  of  work,  or  over  6^  jarda 
tented  Feb.  19, 1856,  hj  8.  P.  Chapin.  It  to  one;  and  on  common  cotton  32^  inches  of 
kes  the  place  of  the  presser  foot,  from  which  thread  to  6  inches  of  seam.  The  extra  weight 
differs  in  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  use  c^  a 
frltlch  a  small  scroll  or  gauge  of  steel  causes  finer  thread  for  the  lower  side.  The  working 
M  edge  of  the  doUi  as  it  passes  through  in  parts  of  this  machine,  like  most  of  the  others^ 
ke  regular  feeding  to  be  turned  over  and  fold-  are  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  and  per* 
L  as  in  ordinary  hemming.  It  renders  the  fection,  and  are  adapted  to  the  sewing  of  the 
nal  taming  and  basting  preparatory  to  hem-  lightest  and  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  cons^erable 
Ins  unnecessary,  and  fells  and  hems  are  extent  even  without  changing  either  needle, 
ttmed  of  any  width  or  curve.  It  is  taken  thread,  or  tensions.  The  raised  or  corded  sp- 
lit and  the  presser  foot  returned  to  its  place  pearance  of  the  stitch  when  a  coarse  thread  has 
ithoQt  trouble.  The  binder  is  attached  to  been  used  oA  the  under  side  has  sometimes  an 
le  eloth  plate,  and  used  while  sewing  for  fold-  ornamental  effect,  as  when  colored  silks  are 
ig  the  binding  on  the  edges  of  dresses,  cloaks,  employed  in  stitching  some  sorts  of  leather  and 
■^TiHiif  vests,  coats,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  &o.  carriage  work.  The  machine  runs  with  great 
ro  basting  b  necessary,  and  more  or  less  bind-  ease,  rapidity,  and  little  noise,  and  the  same 
ig  can  be  thrown  on  either  surface  of  the  needle  answers  for  a  variety  of  work  of  differ* 
rork.  The  apparatus  is  easily  adjusted  and  ent  thickness.  Both  threads  are  used  from 
Bsnaged.  The  corder  is  also  a  simple  attach-  the  spools  as  purchased. — ^Among  the  most 
lent  to  the  machine,  and  is  useful  for  laying  prominent  machines  are  those  of  I.  M.  Singer 
ord  on  shirt  bosoms,  collars,  vests,  coats,  &c.,  and  co.,  introduced  in  1850,  and  afterward  con- 
rithont  the  necessity  of  previous  basting. — A  structed  of  a  variety  of  mzes  for  apnlication 
nachine  was  patented  Feb.  11, 1852,  by  W.  O.  to  all  the  sorts  of  work  upon  leather,  np- 
irover  and  w.  E.  Baker  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  holstery,  and  clothing  for  which  sewing  ma- 
oaking  what  is  now  known  as  the  ^^  double  chines  can  be  used.  The  machines  have  a 
oop  stitch^"  or  the  '*  Grover  and  Baker  stitch."  peculiar  feed  called  the  wheel  or  continuous 
Vo  threads  are  used,  one  in  the  point  of  a  feed,  a  straight  needle,  and  the  eye-pointed  nee- 
eedle  which  passes  throngh  the  cloth,  and  the  die  and  f^uttle  movement  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
ther  in  a  circular  needle  or  hook  which  vi-  make  the  lock  stitch.  Many  of  the  nzes  are 
rates  horizontally  close  under  the  doth.  The  very  large  and  heavy,  and  no  other  machines 
iread  is  passed  3  times  through  this  hook,  have  been  so  generally  employed  for  heavy 
see  through  the  eye  at  each  extremity  of  the  manufacturing  purposes,  as  by  the  large  dotln 
irre  and  once  in  the  middle.  Between  the  iers  particularly. — Of  the  machines  of  the  first 
fes  it  lies  in  a  groove  round  the  periphery,  class  named,  the  most  successful  is  that  known 
he  manner  of  their  operation  is  as  follows :  as  Willcox  and  Gibbs^s,  the  principal  feature  of 
he  upper  needle  having  carried  its  thread  which  was  devised  and  patented  June  2,  1857, 
own  throu^rh  the  cloth,  the  circular  one  swings  by  James  E.  A.  Gibbs  of  Millpoint.  Va.  Know- 
s  point  and  thread  into  the  loop.  The  needle  ing  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  sewing 
^en  rises,  leaving  the  loop  around  the  circular  machines,  he  contrived  the  stitch  and  made  a 
eedle  and  its  thread.  This  remains  in  its  working  model  in  wood.  The  character  of  the 
lace  while  the  doth  is  moved  forward  by  its  stitch  and  method  of  forming  it  bear  some  re- 
Md  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needle  again  semblance  to  those  in  the  machine  of  Charles 
eacends,  this  time  through  the  loop  of  the  cir-  Morey,  but  the  apparatus  is  of  superior  con- 
olar  needle.  Then  this  swings  back  drawing  struction,  and  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
ta  own  thread  around  the  stem  and  thread  of  the  other  principal  patented  movements  of  the 
he  upper  needle,  and  before  this  rises  the  best  machines,  as  the  feed  motion  of  Wheeler 
loint  of  the  circular  needle  makes  another  and  Wilson,  the  eye-pointed  needle  of  Howe, 
dvance,  and  forms  another  loop  through  the  &c.  The  shape  of  the  needle  itself  and  manner 
Mm  of  the  upper  needle,  which  then  rises  of  adjusting  it  are  secured  by  patent  to  James 
ad  draws  the  stitches  tight.  The  cloth  then  Willcox,  and  the  machine  has  the  exclosiTS 
loves  forward,  and  the  movements  are  ro-  use  of  a  convenient,  self-acting,  and  noiseless 
ected.  The  stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stop,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheels 
loth  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary  lock  stitch ;  is  prevented,  and  also  of  a  guard  to  protect  the 
Qt  on  the  under  side  a  succession  of  3  threads  dress  of  the  operator  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
I  seen,  one  passing  around  the  loop  that  pene-  balance  wheel.  The  apparatus  for  catching 
rates  the  cloth,  thence  back  through  the  loop  and  looping  the  thread  as  it  is  passed  throngh 
f  the  next  stitch  behind,  then  forward  through  by  the  needle  consists  of  two  arms  making  to- 
iie  first  loop  bdow  the  turn  the  thread  had  gether  a  cross  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  axis, 
isde  aroona  it,  and  thence  around  the  next  As  this  revolves  doee  to  the  needle  under  tbs 
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doth  plate,  one  of  these  armB,  shaped  like  a  ftitch  is  produced  fonning  two  parallel  hm 
hook,  and  rapidly  enlarging  towara  its  base,  of  stitches  upon  the  upper  aoriace,  and  oa  ik 
catches  the  thread  and  spreads  the  loop,  which  under  side  these  are  connected  on  a  ziczi;  liii 
is  then  brought  against  the  axis  and  next  bj  the  shuttle  thread.  The  compound  »eim  ii 
slips  upon  tlie  other  arm,  which  ^ves  the  loop  particularly  useful  where  lapped  seams  arv  ji» 
a  twist  and  holds  it.  At  the  same  tune  the  quired,  as  in  tailoring  and  shoe  and  LarMi 
needle  goes  up  and  comes  down  again  through  making ;  the  seam  when  pulled  is  a&  elaetk  u 
the  cloth,  carrying  its  thread  through  the  loop  the  material  itself.  A  fourth  thread  is  iaa»> 
already  formed,  when  it  is  caught  bv  the  hook,  duoed  by  adding  a  third  needle,  and  this  thraal 
and  the  first  loop  being  released  is  drawn  tight  is  made  to  pass  on  the  upper  surfare,  rri» 
by  the  pulling  of  the  hook  in  spreading  the  crossing  from  one  of  the  parallel  rows  to  tit 
second.  The  twist  given  to  the  thread  in  form-  other,  and  at  each  stitch  b  tied  down  by  cm 
ing  the  loop  has  a  material  effect  in  strength-  of  the  longitudinal  threads.  Two  ctigcs  </ 
ening  the  hold  of  the  thread  in  the  cloth,  and  doth  being  placed  together  witliout  lapi'Ia^ 
thus  producing  a  very  strong  and  durable  seanu  like  the  front  seam  of  a  lady  *s  gaiter  Umu  idmj 
Its  strength  and  little  liability  to  rip  may  be  be  thus  closely  united  by  passing  oni  c  thri^ 
readily  seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  strip  across  the  machine,  instead  of  3  times  as  is  necesttiy 
the  seam  of  a  piece  of  cotton  thus  sewed,  and  with  the  ordinary  machine.  In  this  way  sIm 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  piece  sewed  by  the  edge  of  any  garment  may  be  neatlj  a&d 
hand.  On  attempting  to  pull  or  rip  the  pieces  strongly  corded  and  finished,  and  omanicntc^ 
apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  thus  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  nse  of  threads  U 
tested  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  ten-  different  colors  and  sizes,  and  by  Tari<^n.«  deprvo 
dency  to  ravel,  hitherto  the  objectionable  fea-  of  tension,  so  as  to  resemble  embroidery.  TU 
ture  of  machines  of  this  class,  is  in  this  obvi-  contrivances  by  which  these  effects  are  prodcc^d 
ated  by  the  drawing  of  the  end  of  the  thread  are  simple  and  add  little  to  the  cost  of  tie  aft- 
through  the  preceding  loop  by  the  hook  at  the  chines. — Tlie  effect  of  the  introduction  of  tie 
last  stitch,  and  thus  faistening  it  whenever  it  is  sewing  machine  is  materially  felt  by  a  pett 
broken  by  design  or  acddeut.  If,  however,  this  number  of  branches  of  manufacturing  and  iV.Q- 
loop  should  be  loosened  and  the  end  of  the  mercial  industry.  The  importation  uf  forrip 
thread  withdrawn,  and  then  pulled,  the  whole  needles  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the  i.i\«l::(^ 
seam  may  be  ravelled  like  knitting  work;  but  tion  of  special  sorts  of  thread  adaptvd  to  tbt 
this  can  occur  only  when  an  end  is  first  machine  is  now  carried  on  extensively  in  tie 
loosened  in  this  manner,  and  no  such  result  is  United  States,  diminishing  the  supplii*!*fonneriy 
likely  to  take  place  in  ordinary  wear.  The  received  from  abroad.  Almost  every  deparV 
needle,  being  short  and  straight,  runs  with  per-  ment  of  the  clothing  manufacture  h.ts  Uen  n- 
fect  exactness  and  certainty  across  seams,  and  tirely  revolutionized  by  it ;  and  in«ti-ad  of  a 
even  over  several  abruptly  increasing  thick-  taking  employment  from  the  sew irg  «<.»n4<eii.  it 
nesses  of  cloth.  It  is  consequently  well  adapt-  has  so  multiplied  by  cheaiK^ning  work  f  t  the 
ed  for  running  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  has  needle,  that  the  demand  for  their  ser%ioe>  w«iDi 
thus  been  kept  in  operation  for  8  months  at  a  to  have  in  no  wis«  fallen  off,  whilv  the  nuu  hioff 
time  by  the  Elm  City  company  at  New  Haven,  afford  to  great  numbers  a  mere  pri.*fital'<e  smS 
making  over  8,000  stitches  a  minute.  The  far  less  irksome  mode  of  acconii>li>h:ng  tbcir 
company  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  task  than  before.  Moreover,  very  many,  it  m 
machines  in  their  manufacture  of  tape  trim-  found,  in  the  shirt  manufacture  es{>ii'iali v.  who 
min^s,  and  usually  run  them  about  2,000  stitches  could  not  do  even  passable  work  by  hand.  k<« 
a  minute.  The  consumption  of  thread  in  sew-  become  prime  makers  with  the  machine.  M 
ing  broadcloth  was  found  to  be  6  yards  to  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  devt.]o[>iDcnt 
one  of  work ;  and  on  common  cotton  8}  to  4  it  has  effected  in  certain  branchea.  may  l«  c.uii 
yanh*. — Various  other  machines  beside  those  that  just  named,  a  single  establishment  eogs^ 
named,  and  some  of  them  possessing  merit  in  it  employing  over  400  machines,  and  prv^ia- 
for  peculiar  purposes,  might  be  described  in  cing  al>out  10,000  shirts  a  week.  Each  mat  hiM 
a  full  treatise  upon  this  subject.  This  arti-  does  the  work  of  about  6  Iiand^s,  and  the  e^ti- 
cle,  however,  can  further  present  only  an  ac-  niated  saving  to  this  establishment  ovirhaik! 
count  of  some  apT>endages  added  to  the  sew-  work  is  al>out  $240,000  per  annum.  .Mread;  is 
ing  machine  by  Messrs.  Singer  and  co.,  the  the  material  benefit  they  confer  ufn^n  the  ccd* 
object  of  which  is  to  perform  a  variety  of  munity  experienced  in  the  essential  n^octiuC 
Work  to  which  sewing  machines  have  not  be-  in  the  prices  of  clothing.  Tlie  following  »umi. 
fore  been  applied,  such  as  sewing  button  holes,  it  is  estimated,  are  annuallv  saved  by  the  cba- 
and  cording  and  edging  with  several  threads,  chine  in  the  several  branches  of  manuiactcre 
which  when  of  different  colors  produce  an  or-  named: 
naniental  effect.    The  machine  is  not  in  ap-  Mcni»ndbors'clotliin|E,ioX*wTfrkdtT..  |t?w.<w 

I)earanee  ditferent  from  other  sewing  machines  shirt  bliwmP.V/.V//////.;;; ! *.■.;;;:;  i!^            S«3 

making  the  reciprocating  lock  stitch,  except       BooUmJ >b<>^ in  MMMchmetu 7^we 

that  tlie  needle  carrier  may  be  provided  with  Tlie  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  rrcentJr 

2  or  8  needles  in^tead  of  one.    When  2  needles  bi'ou  made  a  part  of  the  education  uf  yotuf 

are  used,  each  with  its  own  thread,  a  compound  ladies  in  schools,  lik«  Um  Elmira  femak  col- 
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liflh  introdneed  the  movement,  and  in 
jotain  brandiee  of  domestic  indnstrj' 
pert  of  the  oonne  of  iiutroction.  In 
r  Jersej  state  nonnal  schools  it  is  re- 
if  each  member  of  the  graduating  class 
te  an  hour  a  daj  to  practising  with  it 
he  goidanoe  of  a  teacher.  The  Rut- 
uJe  institate  in  New  York  city,  and  also 
■d  schools  in  their  female  department, 
a  aoqoslntance  with  it  a  part  of  their 
mal  coarse.  The  teachers  appear  with 
lanimitj  to  fkvor  its  adoption. — ^Thongfa 
10  jears  have  passed  since  sewing  ma- 
3rst  began  to  attract  pnblio  attention^ 
land  for  them  has  become  so  sreat,  that 
OS  factories  of  the  largest  class  have  been 
.  into  existence,  which  are  exdnsirely 


deroted  to  their  eoliitroetioii.  llieae  are  provid- 
ed with  the  most  ingenions  mechanical  oerioaB 
of  modem  invention  f<^  perfecting  everj  part 
of  the  machines^  diminishing  the  labor  in  their 
constmction,  and  introdneing  that  important 
featnre  adopted  in  American  clocks,  watehei^ 
and  mnskets,  of  making  all  the  dnplioite  pieoea 
intended  fer  different  machines  such  perfect 
feerimiles  that  they  may  be  taken  indttorimi- 
nately  from  the  vanons  lots,  and  fitted  togetlMr 
without  the  gliffhtest  change  of  form.  TIm 
caintal  invested  m  the  mannfactare  is  suppoaed 
to  amoont  already  to  not  less  than  $6,000,00a 
Its  rapid  increase  and  present  large  amoimt  ia 
e^ent  from  the  following  table,  which  pnh 
sents  the  annual  sales  of  the  iHrindpal 
pai^es  for  the  years  named: 
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es  of  1860,  while  much  larger  in  the 
te  than  those  of  1869,  were  divided 
a  greater  variety  of  machines,  pro- 
y  <Stab1ifthments  set  in  operation  for  a 
me  on  the  expiration  of  Howe^s  pat- 
d  while  it  was  doubtfbl  whether  these 
«  renewed.  The  extent  of  these  sales 
be  ascertained;  but  it  is  certain  that 
aterially  affected  those  of  the  older 
ies,  tin  on  the  extension  of  the  patents 
ness  of  these  was  reestablished  upon  a 
»de  than  before.  The  firm  last  named  in 
e  (flnkle  and  Lyon)  now  ranks  among 
dpal  manufacturers. — ^It  is  remarkable 
lile  the  immense  value  of  this  inven- 
been  so  readily  perceived  in  the  Uni- 
tes, its  use  should  have  been  until 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  this  coun- 
il  the  machines  attained  their  present 
te  of  perfection  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
which  are  now  placing  them  beyond 
tion  in  foreign  markets.  A  writer  in 
idon  *' Mechanic's  Magazine''  of  April, 
lly  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  inven- 
England.  The  first  patentees  of  the 
naohine,  Duncan,  Bostwick,  and  Usher 
bona,  derived  no  benefit  from  their  in- 
I.  Of  the  200  patents  which  have  been 
y  not  more  than  20  have  ever  been 
into  use,  and  out  of  probably  100  pat- 
>nly  8  are  engaged  at  present  (April, 
I  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machines. 
f  all  the  inventions  in  this  trade  have 
ade  and  patented  by  foreigners;  yet 
w  4  exceptions  foreign-made  machines 
sold  publicly  in  this  country ;  and  for 


nearly  2  years  machines  manufactured  abroad 
could  not  be  introduced  into  England  ezoept 
by  smuggling."  The  trade  has  been  graatgr 
checked  by  the  liability  to  proaecntioQ  for  ill- 
fringonent  of  patents,  which  have  been  need 
after  all  merely  as  expedients  to  firighten  eapi* 
tal  away  from  the  traae.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land there  have  been  fewer  restrictions,  and  tiia 
trade  has  comparatively  fiourished,  the  in^t>- 
duction  of  American  machines  stimulating  the 
demand  for  the  home-made.  In  England  only  4 
establishments  are  engaged  in  the  mannfactore 
of  machines,  and  only  7  in  their  sale.  "  TCn^lA. 
made  machines  are  inferior  in  appearanee,  me- 
chanical accuracy,  and  finish  to  those  made  in 
America,  and  our  manufactories  cannot  oooi- 
pare  with  those  in  Boston,  l^dff^ort,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Puis,  if  maoed  there 
is  any  thing  in  England  worthy  of  the  name.^ 
Anotiier  cause  of  the  great  start  which  the  bad- 
ness has  attained  in  uiis  country  is  the  poliqr 
pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  from  the  first  of  grant- 
ing licenses  for  the  use  of  his  patent,  and  thna 
interesting  skilful  mechanics  and  enterpriaiDg 
capitalists  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
machines.  But  in  England  the  purchaser  of  Mr. 
Howe's  patent  in  1846  adopted  an  exelnsive 
policy,  and  was  unable  himself  to  produce  the 
machines  at  such  cost  and  quality  as  to  render 
them  popular.  So  fiur  it  appears  that  the  same 
work  cannot  yet  be  produced  in  Europe  at  ao 
low  cost  as  the  prices  of  the  American  ma- 
chines; and  thus  a  new  item  is  added  to  our 
foreign  exports,  which  has  already  attained 
considerable  magnitude  for  so  new  an  article, 
the  number  of  machines  sold  abroad  being 
im>balily  noi  1«M  than  16,000  per  annom. 
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SEXTANT,  an  instrnment  used  in  land  inr-  Egyptian  Archfldology,**  both  in  Engfiih  al 

Tejing  and  in  nautical  observations,  for  meaa-  German,  beside  a  nnmber  of  jiampblets  iiidi» 

nring  the  angalar  distance  between  two  ob-  Tiews  (see '^Evangelical  Review*^; ;  and  in  IM 

Jects.    Its  principle  is  explained  in  the  article  a  pamphlet  in  German  refuting  the  chilartL 

QuLDBANT,  which  instrument  it  has  entirely  He  is  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  an  dabocM 

superseded  for  observations  at  sea  on  account  work  of  astronomical  calcnlationa. 
of  its  greater  portability,  while  for  important       SEYMOUR,  Edwabd,  doke  of  Sonicn«t,bii' 

land  surveys  the  full  circle  is  preferred.  ter  known  as  the  protector  Somerset,  bon 

SEXTUS  EMPIBIOUS,  a  Greek  empirical  abont  the  commencement  of  the  16th  eentonr, 

Shysician  and  sceptical  philosopher,  a  native  of  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  Jan.  22,  1552.    Ht 
[ytilene,  who  probably  flourished  in  the  first  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  vm 
halfof  the  3d  century.  His  medical  writings  are  educated  atOxford,  and  in  1583  received  t^ 
lost.   Two  works  remain  from  him :  Pyrrhonim  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  dnke  of  SoAft. 
Hypotypose»,  in  3  books,  an  exposition  of  the  After  the  marriage  of  hb  sister,  Jane  Seymoni; 
doctrines  of  the  sceptics ;  and  a  treatlBO  against  with  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  created  Visoooai 
the  mathematicians,  in  11  books,  in  which  he  Beauchomp  and  earl  of  Hertford,  and  grada- 
attacks  all  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  meta-  ally  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
physical.   A  clear  and  acute  writer,  he  collected  men  about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  prati^t 
and  systematized  all  that  ancient  scepticism  od-  being  strengthened  by  military  successes  gained 
▼anced  aj^ainst  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  in  Scotland  and  France  in  1544.    lie  was  om 
his  works  are  a  vast  repository  of  doubts.    He  of  the  16  persons  appointed  by  Henrr  VIII.  is 
has  been  called  the  Bayle  of  antiquity.  To  every  his  will  to  be  his  executors  and  the  govenon 
doctrine  he  opposes  an  opposite  one,  and  main*  of  the  young  king,  Edward  VI.,  the  nephew  of 
tains  that  constant  suspense  of  judgment  is  not  Seymour;  and  in  Feb.  1547,  he  was  created 
only  necessary,  but  can  alone  make  a  man  hap-  duke  of  Somerset.    On  March  12  succeeding  hi 
py.    An  edition  of  both  works,  with  a  Latm  was  appointed  by  patent  protector  and  goveracr 
translation,  was  prepared  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  of  the  king  and  his  realms,  his  nomination  be* 
(Loipsic,  1718;  a  reimpression,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  ing  strongly  opposed  by  the  lord  chanccDor 
1842).    Bekker  publisiied  an  edition,  with  an  'Wriothesley,  who  formed  a  party  hostile  to  the 
amended  text  (Berlin,  1842).  protector  and  the  reformation.     His  brilKaaS 
SEYCHELLES.  See  Maubitius,vo1.  xi.  p.  298.  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  Sept  la  1W7. 
SEYFFAKTII,  Gcstav,  a  German  arohieol-  greatly  strengthened  his  inflnence,  and  for  op- 
ogist,  born  at  Uebigau,  Saxony,  July  13,  1706.  ward  of  two  years  after  the  accession  of  Ls 
He  studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  uni-  nephew  his  authority  was  invested  with  all  the 
yersity  of  Leipsic,  where  in  1823  ho  became  attributes  of  royalty.    His  leaning  toward  tbe 
Privatdocent^  and  in  1825  extraordinary  pro-  commons  and  hb  attempts  to  reform  variocs 
fessor  of  archaeology.  His  first  extensive  work,  social  evils  gradually  aroused  against  him  s 
De  Sonis  Litterarum  Grcscarum  turn  genuiniSy  powerful  party,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Wsr- 
tum  adopticis  (Leipsic,  1824),  treated  of  the  wick,  who  had  been  one  of  his  most  confi*l«fi- 
pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  language ;  tial  counsellors ;  while  the  zeal  with  which  be 
but  ho  soon  devoted  his  literary  labors  almost  had  promoted  the  ut\just  condemnation  lad 
exclusively  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.   He  un-  execution  for  high  treason  of  his  brother.  Lord 
dertook  the  continuation  of  Spohn's  work.  Be  Thomas  Seymour,  disgusted  the  people.    Oi 
Lingua  et  LitterUVeUrum  ^'Efjyntiorum{^\o\s.^  Oct.  13,  154*9,  he  was  deprived  oi  ihcprotfc- 
Leipsic,  lS25-^31),andpubIisheusimultaneously  torship  and  committed  to  the  tower,  whence 
Yi\s  Rudimcnta  IIicrogtyphic^»(\S2ii).    Accord-  however  ho  was  released,  with  a  full  parUoa. 
lug  to  tlie  theory  adopted  by  Seytfarth,  every  in  February  succeeding.    lie  resumed  his  plaet 
hieroglyph  expresses  those  consonants  which  in  the  council,  but  in  Oct.  1551,  wasagaxasr^ 
its  name  contains.      From  a  literary  journey  rested  through  the  influence  of  his  enemy  War- 
through  Italy,  France,  England,  and  llollund,  wick,  now  Income  duke  of  North  amber  land; 
which  ho  comnionced   iu  1826,   he  brought  and  ha\nng  been  convicted  of  felony  in  on  it- 
homo  more  than   10,000  copies  of  Egyptian  tempt  to  imprison  the  latter,  he  was  executed. 
inscriptions  and  Coptic  manuscripts.    He  pub*  to  the  regret  of  the  populace.     Somerset  wn 
Ibhod  a  number  of  other  archaeological  works,  sincere  and  consistent  in  his  attempts  to  e^tab* 
as  GrumUdtze  der  Mythologie  (Leipsic,  1843),  lish  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Eof* 
UnUrtuehungen  uher  das  GehurUjahr  ChrUti  land,  and  his  government  deserves  commenda- 
(184C),  and  many  others,  which  are  full  of  bold  tion  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  refuzeea 
hypotheses,  and  involved  him  in  a  number  of  both  political  and  religions,  who  had  sooiit 
bitter  and  protracted  controversies.    His  theory  an  asylum  in  England.     The  execution  of  hif 
of  hiero;;lyp}iics  ho  maint^iincd  against  Cham-  brother  and  of  the  accomplished  earl  of  Sorrvv 
polHon  and  others  in  several  pamphlets.    In  through   his    instninientolity,  are    the   chief 
1855  ho  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  blemishes  in  his  political  career. — Ladt  Jaxi, 
was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Lutheran  sisUt  of  the  preceding,  and  8d  qneen  of  Henrr 
college  of  St.  Louis.    In  1857  he  published  at  VIIL,  born  about  1510,  died  Oct.  24.   1587. 
New  York  n  **  Summary  of  recent  Dist^overies  She  was  a  maid  of  honor  to  Qneen  Anne  Bo- 
in  Biblical  Chronology,  Universal  Ilistory,  and  leyn  when  the  king  first  lUl  in  love  with  her, 
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t  married  to  Henry  on  the  daj  snoceeding  feated  at  Ifacalo  bjr  another  condoitief^  Car- 
lie**  execotion,  and  died  18  days  after  giTing  magnola,  in  1127,  but  regained  his  ascendency 
th  to  Edward  YI.  in  1431,  when  he  won  over  him  a  decided  tio- 
EETMOUR,  Sib  Georgb  TLkyavtos^  an  £ng-  tory  at  Soncino.  Under  pretence  of  giving 
I  diplomatist,  bom  about  the  end  of  the  last  force  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Baa3 
tory.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  en-  against  Eugenius  IV.,  he  wrested  the  province 
dd  the  public  service  in  1817  as  attach^  to  of  Ancona  from  the  pope.  Entering  the  ser- 
«oibas8y  at  the  Hague.  The  year  following  vice  of  the  Florentine  republic  against  Vis- 
was  private  secretary  in  the  foreign  office,  conti,  who  had  dbplcased  him.  he  beat  the 
18^2  he  attended  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  Milanese  under  Piccinino  and  conquered  Lune- 
pecial  mlasion  to  Verona,  was  afterward  sec-  giana  in  1437 ;  returning  to  his  former  ally, 
B17  of  legation  successively  at  Frankfort,  was  sent  by  him  to  Naples  to  support  Ben6  of 
Ettgart,  Berlin,  and  Constantinople,  and  was  Ai^ou  against  his  competitor  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
it  «a  ambassador  to  Tuscany  in  1880,  to  Bel-  gon ;  then  going  over  again  to  the  Venetians, 
m  in  1836,  to  Portugal  in  1846,  and  to  Russia  defeated  the  troops  of  Visconti  in  1440,  and  in- 
1851.  At  St.  Petersburg  his  great  skill  was  vaded  his  territory ;  and  finally,  receiving  Uia 
jeeasful  in  unmasking  the  designs  of  the  Bus-  hand  of  the  duke*s  illegitimate  daughter  fiian- 
a  CTtiT  agdnst  Turkey,  and  his  confidential  ca,  forced  Florence  and  Venice  to  grant  that 
^MOchea  kept  his  government  well  advised  prince  the  peace  of  Capriana  (1441).  Visconti 
the  movements  which  threatened  the  peace  treacherously  attempted  to  crush  his  son-in- 
Enrope.  He  left  St  Petersburg  at  the  em-  law  by  forming  a  league  of  nearly  all  die 
ror'a  request  a  few  weeks  before  the  com-  Italian  princes  against  him ;  but.  concentrating 
SDcement  of  hostilities.  In  1855  he  was  his  whole  force  in  the  province  of  Ancona. 
ide  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  am-  Sforza  routed  his  enemies  at  Monte  Latiro  and 
aaador  to  Vienna,  holding  the  latter  office  Mont^  Olmo  in  1444 ;  and  when,  notwithstand- 
I  April.  1853.  ing  these  successes,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  sue- 
6FORZA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  cumbing  to  superior  forces,  he  received  timely 
nily,  several  members  of  which  were  sever-  aid  from  the  republic  of  Venice  and  from 
pk  dnkea  of  Milan  during  the  15th  and  16th  Florence,  now  under  the  control  of  his  friend 
ntories.  I.  Giacomuzzo  Attekdolo,  the  son  and  banker,  Cosmo  de^  Medici.  On  Filippo 
a  peasant,  and  the  founder  of  his  house,  Marians  death  in  1447,  Milan  established  a  repuV 
tm  at  Cotignola,  a  small  tillage  in  the  Bo-  lican  form  of  government.  Francesco  engaged 
igna,  in  1339,  died  in  1424.  He  followed  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  but  soon 
r  acme  time  the  occupation  of  a  form  laborer,  gained  adherents,  secured  to  himself  the  most 
t  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  famous  important  towns  in  the  territory,  and,  having 
ndottUri  of  Italy,  and  received  the  name  of  gradually  bereft  the  metropolis  of  every  means 
Mxa  from  his  Herculean  strength.  Having  ofresistance,  subjected  it  to  such  rigorous  block* 
thcred  a  band  of  1,000  horsemen,  he  actively  ade  that  the  inhabitants  surrendered  in  1450, 
rticipated  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  age,  when  ho  was  proclaimed  duke,  in  which  capa- 
d  about  1416  had  risen  to  such  power  that  he  city  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 
Id  garrisons  at  Bome  and  in  several  strong-  of  Italy  except  Venice  and  Naples.  Being  at* 
Ida  of  the  papal  territory  and  the  kingdom  tacked  by  the  former  in  1452,  the  new  duke, 
Naples.  In  the  quarrels  between  Joanna  twoyearslater,  forced  her  to  sign  the  peace  of 
of  Naples  and  her  second  husband  Jacques  Lodi,  which  settled  the  frontiers  between  the 
Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche,  he  sided  with  two  states.  He  now  strengthened  his  power 
a  queen,  whose  triumph  he  finally  secured,  by  allying  himself  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
d  received  from  her  the  rank  of  grand  con-  king  of  Naples,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa 
ible  of  the  kingdom,  with  several  important  in  1464,  and  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole 
&  In  1420,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  politics  of  Italy.  His  protection  of  science 
me  Martin  V.,  who  had  given  him  his  native  and  literature,  his  liberality  toward  the  learned 
luge  of  Cotignola  as  a  fief  with  the  title  of  exiles  from  Constantinople,  and  the  public  im« 
ont,  he  aided  Louis  HI.  of  Anjou  against  the  provements  that  were  accomplbhed  under  his 
leen :  but  soon  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he  reign,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
ocected  Joanna  against  her  opponent  Alfonso  princes  of  his  age.  III.  Galeazzo  Marix,  son 
Aragon,  and  while  marching  against  his  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1444, 
raL  the  celebrated  Braccio  di  Montone,  was  assassinated  in  1476.  He  was  serving  Louis  XL 
owned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Pes-  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  father*s  death,  and 
ra.  U.  Fra5cesco  Alessandro,  duke  of  returned  hastily  in  disguise  to  Milan,  where, 
ilan,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  owing  to  his  mother's  energy,  he  was  pro- 
1401,  died  in  1466.  Although  but  23  years  claimed  duke ;  but  he  proved  cmel  and  tyran- 
1  when  his  fiither  died,  he  succeeded  him  in  nical,  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  debanch- 
a  command  of  the  mercenary  bands  upon  ery,  and  was  chargea  with  poisoning  his  first 
lumi  his  power  rested.  Enlisting  in  1426  in  wife  and  his  own  mother.  His  second  wife 
a  service  of  Illippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  was  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis 
Qan.  then  at  war  with  a  formidable  league  XL  He  was  finally  assassinated  on  his  way 
•ded  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  was  de-  to  chorch  by  8  con^irators,  who  called  on 
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the  people  to  rise  ftnd  reclaim  their  libertj;  rirer,  and  sereral  Urge  creeks;  area,  6M  i^ 

bat  the  appeal  was  not  responded  to,  the  con-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  44,  of  whom  9  were  daim 

spirators  were  put  to  death,  and  Giovanni  Ga-  It  has  several  extensive  and  fertile  vallevf.  ni 

leazzo,  8  years  old,  was  proclaimed  dake  nnder  is  well  timbered.    The  proposed  route  of  tk 

the  regency  of  his  mother,  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Memphis  and  £1  Paso  railroad  passes  throo^ 

IV.  LuDovico,  called  II  Mono,  either  from  his  the  county.    Capital,  Shackelford. 
tawny  complexion  or  from  the  mulberry  tree        SHAD,  a  well  known  fish  of  the  herriqi 

on  his  coat  of  arms,  brother  of  the  preceding,  family,  of  the  genus  alon  (Cuv.),  differing  firaai 

died  in  1510.     In  1479  he  seized  the  reins  the  herrings  proper  (elupea)  in  having  the  f«a- 

of  government  in  Milan,  assuming  the  title  tre  of  the  upper  iaw  deeply  notched.    Tkt 

of  regent.     His  nephew,  who  had  married  lower  jaw  is  the  longer ;  the  teeth  are  rbA 

the  dauglitor  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  deciduous,  in  the  jaws  only ;  the  air  blid- 

being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  Ferdinand  remon-  der  is  simple,  opening  from  tlie  stomach.    The 

Btratod  and  was  arming  against  Ludovico,  when  genus  comprises  more  than  20  8i>ecieA,  amoay 

the  latter  in  1494  invited  diaries  VIII.  of  which  are  the  alewife,  blue-back,  menhadcti 

France  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  and  shad  herring.     The  American  shad  (A 

and  Galoazzo  dying  soon  after,  probably  by  prm$tabili$^  De  Kay,  or  A,  tapiditnma,  ikortr) 

poison,  Ludovico    proclaimed   himself  duke,  is  about  20  inches  in  lengUi,  and  variet  ia 

Turning  now  against  the  king  of  France,  he  weight  from  2  to  6  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  of  Urn 

formed  a  league  of  all  the  norUiem  powers  of  sides  and  gill  covers  are  coppery,  lower  part  of 

Italy  to  prevent  his  return  from  Naples ;  but  sides  silvery,  abdomen  pearly,  and  top  of  hetd 

the  victory  of  Fornovo,  won  by  the  impetuosity  and  back  bluish ;  a  more  or  less  distinct  bbck 

of  the  French  troops  in  1495,  partially  baffled  blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  gill  cover; 

hb  hopes.    In  1499  he  was  attacked  by  Louis  irides  silvery ;  dorsal  on  anterior  part  of  l«ck, 

Xn.,  who  claimed  the  duchy  in  the  right  of  quadrangular,  transparent,  and  snutting  in  i 

his  grandmother  Vulentina  Visconti,  and  being  groove ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  small,  and  tail 

forced  to  fly  from  Milan  took  refuge  at  Inn-  low  and  partly  received  in  a  groove ;  caodil 

spruck,  near  the  emperor  Maximilian.    The  deeply  forked,  with  a  patch  of  small  scales  sad 

tyrannical  administration  of  the  French  gov-  2  membranous  api>endages  at  its  base;  Ktlet 

emor  gave  such  dissatisfaction  to  the  Milanese  large,  and  abdominal  ridge  serrated.     They 

that,  with  tlie  aid  of  mercenary  troops  from  come  from  the  south  to  deposit  their  upava, 

Switzerland,  Ludovico  was  enabled  to  recon-  running  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea :  thej  sp- 

fuer  his  duchy ;  but  on  a  new  invasion  of  the  pear  at  Charleston  in  January,  at  Norf<>lk  in 

'ranch  in  1500,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  auxil-  February,  at  New  York  by  the  end  of  Msreh 

iaries,  taken  prisoner  while  t**ying  to  escape  in  or  beginning  of  April,  at  Boston  by  the  end  of 

the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  sent  to  France,  April,  and  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  the  middW 

where  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ho  was  of  May.    In  northern  markets  they  bring  from 

confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches.    V.  Massimi-  50  to  60  cents  apiece,  according  to  the  tnpply 

UANo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the  and  the  lateness  of  the  season.     They  appear 

ducal  throne  by  the  ^^holy  league''  in  1512,  in  the  Massachusetts  rivers  early  in  Mav.  the 

when  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  greatest  run  being  when  the  apfJe  tree*  are 

from  Italy;  but  inspiring  neither  respect  nor  in  full  blossom;  the  shad  fly  (h^m^rt^iut  sp- 

affection,  he  was  overthrown  by  his  subjects  on  pears  at  the  same  time,  covering  tlie  hoa«iStz:d 

the  arrival  of  a  French  army  in  1513.    On  the  fences;  the  old  rotum  to  the  sea  in  Ao^vt, 

defeat  of  this  army  at  Novara,  he  succeeded  and  the  young,  8  or  4  inches  long,  in  S«i>i«n»* 

in  reentering  Milan,  and  subjected  to  enonuous  her.    It  is  a  common  belief  that  Uie  life  of  tht 

fines  such  towns  as  had  opened  their  gates  to  shad  is  limited  to  a  single  year,  di-ath  takixut 

the  enemy.     lie  finally  lost  his  crown  in  1515,  place  soon  after  the  young'are  hatcht.'d.  v\t:i 

when  Francis  I.  of  France  won  the  victory  of  Valenciennes  sharing  this  opinion  fntni  jhe* 

Marignnno  (Melegnano\  and  gave  up  all   his  noniena  noticed  in  the  Seine;   it  is  alsii  wd 

rights  to  it,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hand-  that  they  may  be  bred  in  |>onds,  hoi-'tninf 

some  iK?nsion,  repaired  to  France,  and  lived  however  an  easy  prey  to  vorac^ious  fislx  after 

there  until    1530.      VI.    Fijaxcesco    Maria,  the  spawning  sea»^)n.    From  183:)  to  1^.'»7  th« 

younger  brother  of  the  prece<ling,  was  living  number  of  barrels  inspected  in  Mas?iar1tusitt> 

obscurely  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  varied  from  300  to  1,«00,  the  nnmWr  in  Is^^T 

Pope  Leo  X.  thought  to  roC'stablish  the  house  being  473  barrels;  in  Charles  river  from  1S33 

of  Sforza  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan,  and  to  1838  about  6,000  fish  were  canglit  annualW, 

called  him  thither  in  1522  ;  but,  being  merely  and  about  half  as  many  in  Tunnton  rivvr :  abiKit 

a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  imperial  protector,  he  1800  they  were  scarce  in  the  Merrinuu*k.  thuoieb 

drew  odium  upon  himself  by  tlie  heavy  taxes  before  that  time  so  abundant  that  10,«m.<0  havf 

he  was  compelled  to  lay  up(m  his  subjects,  as  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  ni-t ;  in  thii 

war  contributions.    lie  died  in  1535,  without  river  they  became  plentiful  abont  isio.  then 

issue,  bo<jueathing  his  duchy  to  Cliarlcs  V.  scarce  for  a  few  years,  and  then  acain  abon* 

'SGUA  VESANDK.    See  Guavesandb.  dant  to  the  present  time;  Concord  river  Mac 

SHAC'KELFORD,  a  now  N.  W.  co.  of  TexaSi  warmer  than  the  Merrimack,  they  woro  f-mier- 

intersected  by  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazoa  ly  oaught  in  it  a  month  earlier/ but  they  have 
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twuMOWHl  the  dmi ,  •>!«/ devour  flies  aagerij  or  May  flsh,  about  14  incket  kmg,  vith  taelk 

ItiieM  rtveriL    In  !««  BaUware  and  Hiidaon  in  boUi  Jaws  and  seTeral  black  spots  on  tba 

■«%  whence  Kew  Tori[  is  mainly  soi^lied,  sides,  and  a  dry  insipid  flesb.    Ydendennaa 

iia  Ishfyry  is  proseented  by  drift  and  stake  maintains  tbat  this  is  only  tbe  yonng  of  the 

rti^  and  its  commercial  yalne  is  considerable.  A.  vulgaru  before  tbe  teetb  have  fallen,  and 

tm  fiah  are  with  as  mostly  eaten  fresb,  and  declares  tbat  only  one  species  is  fonnd  in 

»delicioii8|  the  only  drawback  being  tbe  in*  the  waters  of  Europe. — ^Tbe  b^bd  of  tiie  sbad 

bones;  they  lose  tbeir  flavor  the  presents  a  good  example  of  tbe  water  tubea 

they  remain  in  firesb  water.    On  tbe  throng  wbicb,  in  many  fisbes,  fluid  is  intro> 

anthority  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank  duced  into  tbe  blood  and  tbe  system  generally; 

tar)  they  will  rise  to  a  gaudy  fly  in  fresh  the  object  of  this  apparatus,  often  very  ezten- 

r,  and  afford  yery  exciting  sport.     Their  sire,  is  commonly  stated  to  be  for  tbo  purposa 

ad  in  aalt  water  consists  principaUy  of  worms  of  aocommodatiDg  tbe  body  to  the  pressure 

Im  tha  ahad  or  slug  worm,  and  shrimps,  wbidi  <^  different  ocean  depths;  the  orifices  may  ba 

■[y  aaek  on  nmddy  flats.    Tbe  shad  flshery  is  seen  with  tbe  naked  eye,  or  with  a  feeble  mag* 

r  SMMHsderable  importance  to  tbe  British  prov-  ni^riim^  power. 

;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  SHADDOCK  (citruM  deevmana,  Willd.X  n 

Kew  nrunswick  side,  tbe  fishing  is  low  tropical  fruit  tree  of  the  naturel  order  m^ 

carried  on  in  the  channel  by  drift  nets  ramtiaeect^  having  spreading  prickly  branehc% 

25  to  80  frihoais  long,  sinking  to  a  depth  large  leaves  on  winged  footstalks^  very  laraa 

taboot  16  feet,  with  meshes  of  4^^  to  5  inches,  wlute  flowers,  and  unusually  large,  roundiu, 

»aa  to  take  coJy  tbe  large  and  fat  flsh;  it  pale  yellow  fruit,  the  pulp  red  or  white,  tha 

fitMn  Jidy  to  the  middle  of  Septan-  juice  sweet  or  subacid,  the  rind  thick,  white* 

does  not  interfere  either  with  seed-  and  bitter.    It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  also 

harvest ;  a  person  in  a  favorable  sea-  one  of  tbe  characteristio  fruit  trees  of  the  West 

M  viD  catch  20  to  80  barrels,  worth  from  $6  Indies,  having  been  long  introduced  and  exten- 

a$7aaeh;  tbe  fishing  is  conducted  in  sloops  sively  cultivated  under  many  varieties.    Tha 

kaafc  18  by  7i  fSeet;  the  nets  are  often  greatly  juice  of  the  fruit  has  cooling  and  aperient 

idavad  by  tiie  thresher  shark;  the  fish  are  prc^rties.    The  tree  can  be  propagated  in  tha 

|kt  and  salted,  and  mostly  used  in  the  neigh-  same  manner  as  the  orange  or  lemon. 

iwhood.    Shad  are  sometimes  caught  in  stand-  SHAD  WELL,  Thomas,  an  Euglish  dram^ 

i|f  weiis  set  on  tbe  flats,  but  these  soon  de-  tist,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  died  in  160SL 

iMf  tha  fishery,  as  fish  of  all  sizes  are  taken ;  He  was  educated  at  Gains  college,  Cambridge^ 

aatandingnetsmany  fine  fish  are  lost  by  fiUl-  and  began  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it» 

^f  a«t  m^ess  narrowly  watched.    Stake  nets  s^nt  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  upcm 

aa  aach  about  100  fatlumis  long,  set  on  stakes  bis  return  took  up  bis  r^idence  in  Londmi, 

rpolea  about  15  feet  apart  on  tbe  mud  flats,  and  wrote  for  the  stage.    He  was  very  sao- 

M  ara  dry  at  low  water;  most  of  the  fish  in  ceasfbl,  and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 

haaa  ara  caaght  on  tbe  ebb  tide.    The  value  writer  that  he  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Dryden, 

f  tha  Kew  Brunswick  fishery  is  at  least  $30,000  upon  whose  dismissal  in  1688  he  became  poet 

■■■allT.    This  fishery  is  also  of  importance  laiureate  and  historiographer  to  the  king.    Ha 

A  Hia  l^ova  Scotia  side  of  tbe  bay  of  Fundy,  was  tiie  hero  of  Dryden^s  satire  of  '*  Mac- 

■t  aaaounts  to  nothing  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Flecknoe.''     His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 

€  Kovm  S<»tia;  sbad  are  also  taken  in  the  lished  collectively  in  1720  (4  vols.  12mo.). 

prif  of  St.  Lawrence.    They  require  at  least  SHAFTESBUBY,  Lord.    See  Coopkb,  Av- 

^  hoahels  of  salt  to  the  barrel  for  proper  pres-  thokt  Ashlkt. 

■vation. — Iht  hickory  shad  {A,  lineata^  Sto-  SHAG.    See  Cobmobastt. 

>)  18  about  15  inches  long,  silvery  on  the  SHAGREEN  (Pers.tAa^«Aa^ra in),  a  prep- 

i,  with  6  or  8  indistinct  bluish  longitudi-  aration  of  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and 

bands :  tbe  gill  covers  are  coppery,  tbe  camels,  resembliug  parchment  iu  its  character 

i  and  ventrals  nearly  white,  and  the  other  more  than  leather,  though  commonly  clsssed 

daric  brown.    It  is  not  a  common  species,  as  a  variety  of  the  latter.    It  is  a  product  of 

ia  taken  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in  the  Astrakhan  in  Bussia  and  the  countries  <^  tha 

nets  in  May  and  June;  it  is  lean,  and  East,  and  tbe  method  of  its  manufiicture  ia  aa 

used  for  food. — ^The  European  ^ad  {A^  follows.    Thick  strips  are  cut  firom  the  skina 

YsJ.)  in  a  similar  manner  ascends  the  along  the  chine,  and  having  been  deprived  of 

and   the   Severn,  tbe  Volga,  Elbe,  Uie  hair  and  dressed  in  tbe  usual  process  of 

Seine,  Garonne,  Loire,  &c,  from  the  currying,  each  one  is  stretched  by  strings  fast- 

Atiawfii^  and  other  seas,  in  numerous  troops  ened  to  its  edges  in  a  square  wooden  frame. 

iBing  tbe  spring,  varying  greatly  from  year  It  is  kept  moi^  and  is  occasionally  stretched 

la  Year.     It  attains  a  length  of  2  to  8  feet,  stiU  more,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  tense  aa 

■d  is  dark  green  above  and  mlvery  below,  a  drum  bead.    While  still  moist,  the  hair  sida 

■ilh  a  dusky  patch  behind  tbe  gill  covers;  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  hard  shining  black 

It  is  abnndtfit  in  tbe  Severn  and  the  Loire,  seeds  of  a  species  of  ehenopodwmj  and  thcae 

■i  ita  fieah  ia  mnch  esteemed.    Curier  and  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt  or  thick  doth. 
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the  seeds  are  pressed  into  the  skin  by  trampling^  of  BeUerers  in  Ghrist^s  Seeond  Appwrii^.^ 

with  the  feet  or  by  a  simple  press.    The  skin  originating  in  England  about  the  jear  li7Qi.te 

retaining  the  seeds  is  then  dried  in  the  shade,  now  confined  to  the  United  Statea,  whera  tkf 

and  being  afterward  beaten  the  seeds  fall  out,  have  18  societies  and  about  5.000  fuU  imb- 

leaving  the  surface  indented  with  their  pits,  bers,  beside  some  hundreds  of  noTitiatea.   Thif 

The  opposite  smooth  side  is  then  shaved  down  were  at  first  an  oflbhoot  from  the  Friendi  m 

nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  and  on  macer-  Quakers,  their  founders  having  been  conaeclsi 

ating  the  skin  in  water  the  depressions  appear  with  that  body,  and  the  sect  generally  bokliig 

in  little  swellings  on  this  side,  which  remain  per-  similar  views  relative  to  spiritual  illuminatia% 

mancnt,  and  become  hard  with  the  rest  of  the  gi\'ing  testimonies,  objecting  to  the  legal  ortk 

skin  when  dried.    When  the  strips  have  been  to  war,  slavery,  dec. ;  but  in  their  theologial 

steeped  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  and  cleansed  creed,  as  well  as  in  their  praotioca,  they  aov 

with  salt  brine,  they  are  ready  for  dyeing,  difier  entirely  from  the  Friends,  with  whtm 

Shagreen  was  formerly  much  used  for  scab-  indeed  they  profess  no  particular  atfinity.   k 

bnrds  of  swords  and  for  the  coses  of  instru-  1747  some  members  of  the  aocit'ty  of  Fricaii 

ments,  spectacles,  and  watches.  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  England,  foniii 

8HAIIABAD,  a  province  of  British  India,  themselves  into  a  distinct  association,  of  wiuck 

presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  by  the  districts  Jane  and  Jamca  Wardlcy  were  the  leada& 

of  Ghazipoor,  Sarun,  Patna,  Bchar,  Mirzapore,  Of  this  society  the  parents  of  Ann  Lee  vcia 

and  Benares;  area,  4,403  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,-  members,  and  slio  herself  became  one  of  itBaA> 

000.    The  principal  towns  are  Arrah,  the  cap-  herents  in  1758.     For  several  years  tiiis  littii 

ital,  Buxar,  and  Sasscram.    The  Ganges  forms  company  were  only  remarkable  for  greattr 

the  N.  boundary  line,  the  Sone  the  £.  and  S.  physical  manifestations  of  their  spiritual  iiiiH 

£.,  and  the  Garumnassa  the  W.,  and  all  these  mination   than  most  of  the  fr'saemblaget  of 

rivers  are  navigable.    The  N.  part  of  the  conn-  Quakers,  such  as  dancing,  shouting,  tnembtioi; 

try  is  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  but  the  S.  is  speaking  with  tongues,  &c,    Tho^te  manifetfa- 

rugged  and  hilly,  and  rises  into  a  table  land  tions  called  down  upon  them  tlic  hostility  of 

about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  populace,  and  even  of  some  magistrates  vd 

500  above  the  Ganges.    There  is  a  diamond  clergymen,  who  charged  tliem  witli  thereby 

mine  near  tlio  river  Xoyel.    A  large  portion  violating  the  sabbath.  Several  of  the  inembci^ 

of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle.    The  including  the  Wardleys  and  Ann  Lee  and  h«r 

chief  crops  arc  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  in-  family,  were  imprisoned,  fined*  and  rooidily 

digo,  and  tobacco.    There  is  considerable  man-  used.    In  1770  Ann  Lee  professed  to  have  rft> 

ufacturing  industry.    The  roads  of  the  district  ceived,  by  a  apecial  manifestation  of  diriM 

are  very  goo<1.  The  British  obtained  possession  light,  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  which  hm 

of  the  8.  part  of  the  country  from  the  emperor  followers  have  ever  since  given  her  the  uiM 

of  Delhi  in  1 765,  and  of  the  N.  part  from  the  of  Motlier  Ann,  and  have  regarded  her  m  t 

king  of  Oude  in  1775.  person  inspired  by  the  Christ  of  the  female  o^ 

SHAHJEIIANPOOR,  a  district  of  British  der.    In  1774,  under  authority  of  a  re*-eUlk« 

India,  in  the  North- Western  provinces,  bounded  to  Mother  Ann,  10  of  the  more  prominent 

by  Bareily,  Oude,  Furmckabad,  and  Budaon;  bers  of  the  society,  including  Ann  Lee  and 

area,  2,4R3  sq.  m. ;  pop.  812.588.    The  surface  eral  of  her  relatives  emigrated  to  J 

is  flat,  with  a  general  inclination  toward  the  S.  arriving  in  New  York  Aug.  6:  and  8  of  titcia* 

E.    Its  principal  streams  are  the  Dooah-Gur-  proceeding  up  the  Hudson,  settled  at  Nids^ 

rah  and  Ramgunga,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  ^-una  (now  Watcr^'Iiet),  7  mUcs  fnim  Albasj^ 

About  j  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  exceed-  then  a  wilderness.    Here  they  remained,  vitih 

ingly    productive.      Shahjehan{)oor  was    for-  out  any  considerable  accession  to  their  nvh 

merly  j)art  of  the  possessions  of  the  Rohilla  bers,  for  8 J  years.    In  1779  a  religions  cxdte- 

Patans,  but  their  authority  was  overthrown  by  ment,  or  revival,  occurred  at  New  Lebanoa, 

the  British  in  1774,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  accompanied   by  tbooi 

the  territory  of  their  ally  the  nabob  of  Oude.  extraordinary  physical    manilostations  wbsck 

In  1801   it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com-  subsequently  characterized  a  similar  revival  is 

pany  in  coinniutation  of  a  subsidy.    During  Kentucky,  and  have  been  obsen'od  in  <>ar  owi 

the  sepoy  revolt  the  territory  was  in  1858  the  time  in  Sweden,  and  more  recently  in  Irelaad. 

scene  of  s^'veral  actions  between  the  British  When  these  manifestations  had  snb^ided,  a 

troops  and  the  mutineers. — SiiAOJEit  axpoor,  the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  those  who  had  be«i 

the  capital,  is  8itu:ite<l  on  the  left  bank  of  the  most  affected  by  them  visited  Mdther  Ann  aC 

(Jurrali,  in  lat.  27^  52'  X.,  long.  79=*  58'  E;  pop.  Watervliet,  and  there,  as  they  l>elievcd,  fooad 

62,785.     It  was  in  1858  tlio  scene  of  a  gallant  the  key  to  their  rcliirious  ezferivnc«^    Thab 

defence.     A  wing  of  an  infantry  regiment  and  report  drew  others  to  her,  and  the  nnmberof 

a  few  native  cavalry  and  artillery  with  4  guns  adherents  to  her  doctrines  incrvastfd   rapidly 

intronrlied  themselves  in  the  gaol,  and  held  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  17(4.  and  tndafd 

their  [H)sit  ion  against  a  force  of  8,000  mutineers  for  some  months  after. — The  idea  <if  a  c^Nnma- 

and  12  giHH  from  the  2d  to  tlio  1 1th  of  May.  nity  of  property,  and  of  Shaker  familie*  or  oai- 

SIIAKKUS.  the  popular  name  of  a  religious  tary  households,  was  fin^t  bmarhed  by  Hotter 

sect  who  oitll  themselves  the  '^  United  Society  Ann,  who  formed  her  little  lamily  iato  a 
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which  the  mierml  orgtnizations  of  the  daooet  of  them  that  make  merrj,''  in  whkh 
er  order  as  ther  now  exist  have  been  ar-  they  manifest  their  religious  zeal ;  and  at  timet 
bmI.  In  1787,  Joseph  Meacham,  formerlj  the  excitement  and  fervency  of  spirit  become 
ptist  preacher,  bat  who  had  been  one  of  very  great,  and  their  bodily  evolutions,  while 
ler  Ann's  first  converts  at  Watervliet,  col-  maintaining  the  order  and  regnlarity  of  the 
i  her  adherents  in  a  settlement  at  Now  dance  and  the  music,  are  almost  inconceivably 
non,  and  introduced  both  principles,  to-  rapid.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  frequent- 
er probably  with  some  others  not  to  be  ly  under  the  immediate  influence  of  spirit 
1  in  the  revelations  of  their  foundress,  agency,  both  of  angels,  and  of  the  departed 
lin  6  years,  under  the  efficient  adminis-  members  of  their  own  fraternity  who  have  ad- 
m  of  Meacham,  11  Shaker  settlements  vanced  further  than  those  still  in  the  body  in 
I  founded,  viz. :  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  the  work  of  the  resurrection  or  redcmptioii 
h  has  idways  been  regarded  as  the  parent  from  the  generative  nature  and  order.  They 
ty ;  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hancock,  have  a  ministry,  composed  of  2  brethren  and  S 
igham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass. ;  at  sisters,  who  have  the  oversight  of  from  1  to  8 
»ld.  Conn.  (Meacham's  native  town);  at  or  4  societies;  also  each  family  in  every  so- 
erbory  and  Enfield,  N.  11. ;  and  at  Alfred  cicty  has  4  elders,  2  brethren  and  2  sisters, 
!f  ew  Gloucester,  Me.  There  were  no  other  who  have  charge  of  the  family.  The  tempo* 
ties  formed  till  1805,  when  8  missionaries  ralities  of  each  family  are  cared  for  by  2  deacons 
New  Lebanon  visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  2  deaconesses. — There  are  3  classes  of 
w««  ultimately  successful  in  founding  4  members:  1,  the  novitiates,  who,  receiving  the 
ties  in  the  former  state  (Union  Village,  doctrines  of  the  Shakers,  and  living  up  to  the 
irvliet.  White  Water,  and  North  Union),  general  requirements  of  their  faith,  still  prefer 
S  in  the  latter  (Pleasant  Hill  and  South  to  reside  with  their  own  families,  and  manage 
n).     These  settlements  are  composed  of  their  own  temporal  concerns,  for  a  time ;  they 

3  to  8  **  families,'*  or  households.     A  are  not  controlled  by  the  society,  either  as  to 

I  dwelling  house,  divided  through  the  cen-  their  property,  families,  or  children,  and  enjoy 

y  wide  halls  and  capable  of  accommodat-  their  spiritual  privileges  in  connection  with  it, 

torn  80  to  150  inmates,  is  erected  for  each  unless  they  violate  its  rules  and  principles; 

ly,  the  male  members  occupying  one  end  2,  the  junior  class,  composed  of  persons  who 

the  females  the  other.    The  societies  all  have  become  members  of  the  Shaker  commo- 

!88  considerable  tracts  of  land,  averaging  nities,  and  unite  in  their  labors  and  religions 

ly  7  acres  to  each  member.     They  be-  exercises,  but  who  have  not  relinquished  their 

)  idleness  to  be  sinful,  and  hence  every  property  to  the  society,  or,  if  they  have  given 

iber  who  is  able  to  work  is  employed  in  the  society  the  improvement  of  it,  may  at  any 

)  labor.    They  have  usually  very  extensive  time  resume  it,  though  without  interest ;  and 

ens  connected  with  their  settlements,  and  8,  the  senior  class,  comprising  those  who,  after 

mltore  of  flowers,  medicinal  herbs,  fruits,  full  experience  of  the  system  of  the  Shakers, 

vegetables  has  been  a  favorite  business  voluntarily  and  deliberately  consecrate  them- 

them ;  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  the  selves,  their  services,  and  all  their  property  to 

1  herbs  and  medicinal  extracts,  fluid  and  the  society,  never  to  be  reclaimed  by  them  or 

,  in  use  by  physicians,  have  been  largely  their  legal  heirs.    Those  belonging  to  this  class 

need  by  them.    Of  late  years  they  give  are  called  the  church  or  senior  order.    No  dif- 

» attention  to  agriculture  and  to  manufao-  ference  is  ever  made  in  this  order  on  account 

I  than  formerly.  The  broom  business  is  ex-  of  the  amount  of  property  any  individual  may 

iTely  carried  on  by  all  the  societies.    Their  have  contributed.    They,  as  well  as  all  who 

la  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  every  retain  their  connection  with  the  community. 

;  about  their  establishments  is  perfectly  are  amply  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  and 

and  orderly.  They  usually  have  at  their  old  age.-^The  Shakers  hold  that  God  is  dual, 
MS  one  or  more  storehouses  and  separate  there  being  an  eternal  Father  and  Mother  in  the 
lings  for  dairy  or  mechanical  purposes,  a  Deity,  the  heavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
ol  house  for  the  children  they  adopt,  and  a  human  beings,  and  that  the  revelation  of  Qod 
ting  house  or  hall.  The  meeting  house  at  is  progressive ;.  that  in  the  first  or  antedUnyian 
r  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  is  of  a  very  original  and  period  of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
(te  style.  Their  schools  are  excellent,  and  as  a  Great  Spirit ;  that  in  the  2d  or  Jewish  pe- 
ilied  abundantly  with  apparatus  and  libra-  riod,  he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  the  I 
— ^Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar,  as  in  am  that  I  am ;  that  Jesus  in  the  8d  cycle  made 
ey  exercise  both  soul  and  body.  The  two  him  known  as  a  Father ;  and  that  in  the  last 
a  are  frequently  arranged  in  ranks  oppo-  cycle,  commencing  with  1770,  **  God  is  revealed 
to  and  facing  each  other,  the  front  ranks  in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  eternal  Moth- 
it  6  feet  apart  There  is  usually  an  ad-  er,  the  bearing  Spirit  of  all  the  creation  of 
■  by  one  of  the  elders  upon  some  doctrinal  God.'^  This  last  they  regard  as  a  revelation 
art,  or  some  practical  virtue,  after  which  of  Qod^B  aflectional  nature,  as  a  manifesta- 
'  sing  a  h vmn ;  then  they  form  in  circles  tion  of  the  divine  love  and  tenderness.  The 
nd  a  band  of  male  and  female  singers,  to  Christ  they  believe  to  be  also  dual,  mde  and 
aaoaio  of  whom  they  "  go  forth  in  the  female^  a  Boprammidane  being,  and  at  hia  AM 
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tspp^triag  tbe  iMt  of  the  new  lerckiioii  to  nuBir  ■■DtiwyhJhif  tW 

Jmiis,  who,  in  tSeir  qritooi,  was  a  dirinel J  in-  «re4]  ...IKtliofiniSQr^b 

■fenu^ed,  pore,  and  perfect  man,  and  who,  bj  still  pimioa  w  yr\ jn.    Tlie  flnt  hesffi 

virtae  of  his  anointing,  became  Jesns  Christ  h^  were  respectivviy  for  the  coodsnii 

Among  the  tmths  of  the  new  revelation  are,  among  the  antedilnriaiia,  and  tho  wiei 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whidi  Moses  never  that  cjcie  were  *^the  a|iirita  in  ptiii 

tanght,  and  tiie  resurrection  of  the  sool,  by  whom  Ohrist  preached  in  the  interval  bi 

whush  they  nnderstand  the  quickening  of  the  his  death  and  resnrreotion.     Tbe  8d  ha 

germ  <^  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  after  the  death  name  Qehenna,  and  oonslgn  to  it  tlie  Je 

of  the  first  Adamic  or  generative  life.   All  who  heathen.who  died  before  the  ooming  of 

marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  or  who  in-  while  the  2d  heaven  ia  pradiae,  wha 

dnlge  in  the  earaily  prooreative  relation,  they  thief  on  the  eroas  had  the  promiae  of  gc 

term  "  the  c^dren  <»  thia  worid,"  and  follow-  ter  his  death.    The  second  dispensatii 

en  of  the  first  Adam  as  such ;  they  do  not  con-  Moses)  waa  desired  to  teeoh  by  rev 

damn  them  for  living  in  the  marriage  relation,  Gk)d*s  truth  pertaming  to  the  earth-liii  < 

provided  they  confine  its  use  simply  to  the  pur-  They  believe  that  a  perfoet  ayatem  of  a 

pose  of  procreation,  the  production  of  ofEbpring  tore,  horticulture,  and  hyi^ene  waa  on 

oeing  the  only  justification  iji  sexual  inter-  unfolded  in  the  statutea  of  Jloaea,  obedii 

eourse ;  all  bey<md  that  they  ngnificantly  de-  which,  then  and  now,  would  give  m^ 

aignate  aa  **  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,'*  empticm  from  physical  dtaease,  or  bed 

and  they  sincerely  oondemn  it  as  mere  sensual  firmity;  and  that  the  principlea  eontai 

gratification.    But  Shakera,  as  Ohristians,  hold  those  laws  and  statntes  are  to-di^  aa  I 

Siat  they  are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy  upon  all  Ohriatiana  aa  are  the  ten  eoa 

life,  not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  aexual  menta.    (The  Shakera  eat  no  pork.)    i 

indulgence,  but  even  to  riae  above  the  order  man  sidmees,  they  say,  ia  the  reanlt  d 

of  niiural  and  innocent  human  reproduction  physidogical  ain  againat  the  teechingaof ! 

(which   they  aay  is  proper  enough  for  the  diroct  or  indirect.    In  proof  of  tUs  p 

*« children  of  this  world."  and  in  a  measure  theycite  the  promise  of  Moeaa  to  Israel: 

for  gentile  OhristiaDs),  themselves  being  the  Lord  your  Uod  sbaU  take  all  ajcknaa 

'^  children  of  the  resurrection,"  and  aa  auch  from  tiie  midst  of  thee,"  in  obedience; 

they  are  daily  dying  to  the  generative  nature^  diaobedience,  he  would    *^  bring   beak 

aa  Jeaus  and  the  apostles  died  to  it,  and  are  them  all  the  diseases  of  tbe  Egyntianak^eC 

thus  becoming  new  creatures  who  are  able  to  they  were  afraid ;  and  of  widen  diaeeaaa 

eomprehend  the  '^  mysteries  of  Gh)d."  AnoUier  had  cured  them  in  the  wildemeaa  hf  m 

of  the  doctrinea  in  which,  as  they  believe,  the  i^ysidogical  treatment  under  whiekl 

«'  Christ  instructed  Jesus,"  was  human  brother-  at  least  2,000,000  persons,  giving  them  ia 

hood,  and  its  development  in  a  community  of  simple  manna,  ana  for  drink  ai^  baUuai 

goods,  according  to  tbe  example  of  Jesus  and  water ;  to  breathe,  pure  aur  in  open  wd 

his  apostles.    The  doctrines  of  non-resistance,  tilated  tenta.    The  8d  heaven  is  that  i 

non-participation  in  any  earthly  government,  church  of  the  first  ^;>pearing<Mr  Christ,  to 

and  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  celibacy  and  virgin  Paul  was  caught  up.    The  4th  heaven  i 

Krity  to  a  perfect  Christianity,  they  regard  as  forming ;  in  it  Jesus  and  Mother  Ann  ledi 

ving  been  communicated  to  Jesns  by  the  to  it  will  all  those  go  who  have  raairtad 

Christ,  and,  though  neglected  by  the  church  in  tation  until  their  e^  propenaitiea  and  !■ 

the  past,  of  prime  obligation  to  the  true  believer,  all  destroyed,  and  the  lifo  of  the  generatli 

The  second  appearing  of  the  Christ,  **  without  ural  man  is  dead  in  them,  for  aooh  are  k 

ain  unto  salvation,"  they  believe  to  have  taken  God,  and  cannot  ain.  Ko  one  but  Jeans  he 

place,  through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1770.    She,  attained  to  thia  previona  to  the  aeoood  ^ 

"  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her,  ing  of  Christ  in  Ann  Lee.    It  is  the  hean 

became  righteous  even  as  Jesns  was  righteous,  heavens,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  nal 

8he  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Head  all  who  accept  the  doctrinea  of  the  6hak 

and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as  this  world,  Mid  attain  to  the  new  birth,  1 

a  spiritual  woman  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual  those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  heOa  whi 

man."    The  neceesity  for  a  second  appearing  yet  accept  them ;  and  when  their  dacfa 

of  Christ  in  the  female  form  resulted  from  the  finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and  hal 

dual  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the  Deity.    «'  Still  the  earth  will  be  deatroyed,  and  only  d 

it  was  not  Jesus  nor  Ann,  but  the  principles  al-  heaven  for  the  true  beUevera,  and  the  4t 

ready  stated,  which  were  the  foundationer  the  for  the  finallv  impenitent,  will  remaim. 

aecond  Christian  church.    Their  importance  ia  cycle  baa  had  its  own  Holy  Spirit,  the  ap 

derived  from  the  foot  of  their  being  the  first  influx  from  the  ohurch  in  tlks  heaven  « 

man  and  the  first  woman  perfectly  identified  oyde  to  the  inhabitanta  Gt  earth  at  the 

with  the  principlea  and  spint  of  Christ"    This  They  hold  to  oral  confoaaioii  of  aiM  to  Q 

aecond  appearing  of  Christ  they  hold  to  be  the  the  presence  of  one  or  two  witimaate,  m 

true  reanrrection  state,  and  repudiate  a  physical  tial  to  the  reception  of  the  power  to  I 

reanrrection  as  repugnant  to  science,  reaaon,  and  sin.    They  also  believe  in  the  power  el 

Soriptnre.    Aa  they  reoogniae  4  cycles  of  hn-  members  to  heal  phyaeal  dteaee»  l|^  i 
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w  ittd  liiiiMfaii.  Tbe  BlUe  fli^r  oott*  Ifie.  IteenoldafteofliliVirttLkiwIlaKmi; 
ft  record  of  the  most  diTkie  angelio  bvl  at  there  k  a  tnditikMi  thai  he  died  on  the 
\kmB  to  man  (for  thej  hold  that  the  same  dnj  d  the  month  as  that  on  which  he 
nan  nerer  haa  aeen  and  nerer  will  aee  was  bom,  and  as  the  iMuriah  record  of  Stratlbrd 
d  aa  a  more  or  less  imperfect  rec(»d  shows  that  he  was  baptized  April26, 1664^  and 
iligiom  experience  and  history  of  the  it  waa  common,  if  not  cnstomarj,  at  thaiperiod 
riMy  beliere  that  the  mental  and  spir-  to  baptize  diildren  on  tiie  8d  daj  after  their 
adition  of  those  seers  and  prophets  birth,  the  28d  of  that  month  has,  with  mnoih 
ropheoies  form  a  considerable  part  of  probabilify,  beoi  assnmed  as  the  day  whioh 
laterially  modified  the  revelation,  and  niTO  the  worid  the  great  poet  of  hnmanity. 
as  been  fbrther  modified  and  impaired  fiis  fither  was  John  bhakespeare,  probably  the 
■anslators  of  the  Scriptores ;  the  book  son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  £uin«r 
ation  has  suffered  less  in  this  respect  of  Snitterfield,  a  parish  8  miles  firom  Stratford. 
'  other,  mainly  becaose  it  is  utterly  nn-  The  family  had  oeen  loog  settled,  or  rather 
^le  to  the  generative  man,  and  conld  unsettled,  in  Warwickshire;  for  in  m^te  of 
imprehended  till  the  second  appearing  their  name,. which  indicatea  a  martial  if  not  a 
t  had  tran^ired,  as  that  was  the  only  kni^tly  ori^,  and  of  the  ftot  that  traoea 
nlock  its  mysteries.  The  revelations  have  been  discovered  of  their  existence  in  va» 
!#ee,  and  others  of  their  ministers  and  rious  parts  of  that  county  as  early  as  the  14th 
!io  have  been  inspired  by  Ood  to  speak,  centur3%  they  do  not  appear  to  have  erer 
ird  as  valid  and  important. — ^Themove-  attained  the  position  of  a  gem,  even  of  ths 
;he  spiritualists  has  excited  great  hopes  minor  order,  with  a  fixed  habitation  for  their 
minos  of  a  remarkable  influx  of  disci-  head.  John  Shake(q>eare  was  a  substantial 
hakerism,  inasmuch  as  they  consider  it  yeoman,  who  is  called,  in  parish  reobid  and 
ation  of  the  people  to  receive  their  doc-  tradition,  succesdvely  a  clover,  a  yeoman,  a 
Their  increase  auring  the  present  cen-  g^entleman  and  freeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  ooih 
been  moderate,  only  8  societies  hav*  siderable  dealer  in  wool.  Except  in  having 
i  formed  within  the  last  50  years,  and  his  own  cattle  killed  upon  his  own  premises,  he 
rth  of  those  previously  in  existence  was  probably  never  a  butcher;  buttheouier 
Men  slow ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  positions  assigned  him  are  not  inconslatent 
at  they  are  the  only  people  on  this  with  each  other.  More  probably,  however,  1m 
it,  if  not  in  the  world,  who  have  main-  may  have  varied  his  occupation  in  the  hone  of 
uooessfiilly  for  more  than  70  years  a  bettering  his  condition.  He  seems  to  nave 
if  living,  one  of  the  ftindamental  prin-  been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character;  Ibr 
'which  is  a  community  of  property.  he  passed  through  the  ofSces  of  ale-taster, 
[£8P£AB,  John,  an  English  oriental-  burgess,  constable,  affeeror,  chamberlain,  al- 
at  Lount,  Leicestershire,  in  1774^  died  derman,  and  high  bailiff,  to  that  of  chief 
',  1858.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  alderman  and  ex  officio  justice  of  the  peaoe. 
but  received  a  ^Dod  education,  and  like  many  others  of  even  higher  rank  than  his 
[ie  patronage  of  Lord  Rawdon  went  at  that  time,  he  could  not  write  his  own  name, 
on,  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stud-  He  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest  daudh- 
was  for  many  years  professor  in  Ad-  ter  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  a  hanuet 
e  college,  which  position  he  resigned  partly  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  The  Ardena 
He  was  the  first  author  of  good  ele-  were  of  the  acknowledged  gentry  of  Warwibfe* 
works  for  instruction  in  Hindostanee,  shire ;  their  £smily  was  ancient,  and  of  some 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  **  Litroduo-  note  in  the  county.  Robert  Arden  was  a  con- 
he  Study'*  of  that  language  have  passed  siderable  landed  proprietor,  although  his  dang)i» 
aeveral  revised  and  augmented  edi-  ter  Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an  estate  of 
9e  idso  contributed  to  the  study  of  about  54  acres,  called  Ashbies,  at  Wilmecot^ 
liten^iure,  and  famished  many  papers  and  a  small  interest  in  some  other  land  and 
**  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,^'  of  tenements  near  by,  with  £6  18«.  4i2.  in  money, 
le  was  a  member  from  its  foundation,  which  however  was  equal  to  about  £40  at  thk 
ned  no  relationship  to  the  dramatist,  time.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter 
he  supposed  he  might  be  descended  part  of  1557.  WiUiamShakeiq[>earewaathethkd 
eollatenil  branch  of  the  same  family,  child  and  the  first  son  of  a  family  of  8.  He 
always  carefcd  to  spell  the  names  drf-  had  8  brothers,  neither  of  whom  attained  any 
Shakespeare^s  house  at  Stratford-  distinction.  In  his  infancy  and  early  youth  hfa 
ron  having  been  purchased  for  pres-  father's  circumstances  were  those  of  easy  corn- 
by  the  Shakespearian  club,  Mr.  John  petency  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  owned 
ear  created  a  trust  of  £2,600  for  the  two  houses,  each  having  a  garden  and  one  a  orolt 
nee  of  that  object ;  but  this,  together  attached  to  it ;  he  rented  a  small  farm,  and 
annuity  of  £60  to  the  club,  was  set  bought  at  least  two  more  houses  with  gardens 
chancery  in  1861  as  invalid.  and  ordiards.  The  house  in  Henley  stree^ 
CESPEARE,  William,  an  English  dram-  Stratford,  in  which  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
m  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick-  that  he  lived  fh>m  his  marriage,  if  not  5  years 
I  April,  1564,  died  there,  April  28,  before  it,  until  hia  death,  waa  a  pretty  and  oott- 


modkMU  dwtOiiig  far  a  maa  of  hit  jMtfoA  «t  asai                         i 

thattimeu  It  was  divided  into  two,  and  allowed  aaaaiwu           -        aAattorttoy'adariL 

to  4K>  to  rack  and  min  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reasonabao  w  v      r«  that,  whalenrer  w« 

IWk  oentarj.    The  eldest  son  of  a  man  in  this  8hakeq>eare*a  oeeapatiooa,  ha  did  ast  h 

foatdon,  William  Shakespeare  passed  his  ohild-  son's  assistanoe  in  them.    The  story  I 

hood  and  his  adolescent  years  under  external  was  a  butcher  rests  <mlj  oo  the  rdatiai 

ohromnstanoes  at  least  ordinarily  fiiTorablo  to  old  pariah  cHietk,  bom  too  late  to  havo  a 

a  healthy  mental  and  physical  derdopment  of  sonal  knowledge  of  the  matter.    Thai 

his  natural  powers.    There  was  an  endowed  speare  had  more  than  a  layman^a  kaa 

grammar  school  at  Stratford,  among  the  pupils  of  law,  his  plays  afibrd  orideooe,  the 

at  which  we  may  siiely  assume,  having  the  of  which  cannot  be  dissifiatad  by  the 

soDDort  of  tradition,  was  the  son  of  the  high  the  universality  of  Us  gemna.    Qenuw 

bsuiff  and  chief  iJderman  of  the  town.    What  fundamental  truth ;  hot  itcannot  impart 

amount  of  lAm^iny  Shi^espeare  acquired  be-  ular  fMSta,  or  the  aocurate  naa  of  tacbnl 

fbre  he  entered  aoSve  life  has  been  much  dis-  minology.  Whatever  were  the  aerioaa  e 

poted.    Oertain  critics,  the  most  prominent  of  ments  of  Shakespeare^a  eariy  yoath,  we  i 

whom  are  Oharles  Gildon  and  John  Upton,  sure  that  he  was  heartily  indlined  to  all  thi 

have  asserted  for  him  a  very  considerable  suited  to  that  period  of  life.  Upontheaa 

scholarship ;  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  ia  of  a  tradition  recorded  bv  the  Bov.  I 

Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  with  much  ingenui^  and  Davies,  who  died  in  1708,  he  waa  "•  nasi 

some  reason,  argue  that  he  was  ignorant  of  to  all  unluokinease  in  stealing  Teosioii  m 

any  language  but  that  of  which  he  was  the  bits;  *'  and  although  this  waa  a  eompari 

areatest  master.    But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  venial  feult  in  his  di^,  it  is  probably  tn 

nimself  a  very  thorough  and  laborious,  if  not  the  unconsdous  genius  of  Stratford  warn 

a  very  profound  or  variously  learned  scholar,  a  few  wild  oats  in  the  fielda  thareaboal 

said  that  Shakespeare  had  "  small  Latin  and  he  was  pasung  through  hie  teena.    Ia  h 

less  Greek  ;**  from  which  statement  we  may  ings  he  had  fiiUen  in  with  Anna  Hathawi 

reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew  enou^  ot  daughter  of  Richard  Hathawi^,  ^Z?' 

the  former  language  to  master  such  passages  of  Shottery,  a  village  near  Stiattod.   TUa 

ft  as  he  encountered  in  the  course  cif  discursive  woman,  who  was  8  years  older  than  I 

reading  (and  in  his  day  these  were  many),  speare.  bore  a  dauf^ter  in  May,  168S,  cf 

though  not  enough  to  read  Latin  authors  for  he  had  assumed  the  paternity  by  manyi 

treasure,  and  that  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  some  mother  at  some  time  after  Kov.  M,  II 

instruction  in  the  latter  tongue.    His  notablj^  which  dMe  the  bishop  of  Woroesler  9 

fUrequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radi-  a  license  for  the  marriage  of  *^  WiDiaa 

cal  sense  favors  this  view  of  his  classical  attain-  spere  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hathi 

ments.    Of  Italian  and  French  he  seems  to  have  Stratford  in  the  oiocea  of  Woreesur,  ■■ 

acquired  some  knowledge  in  his  youth  or  early  upon  *'once  adung  of  the  bannesv**  the 

manhood.    But  upon  these  points,  as  upon  groom  being  at  that  time  18  and  the  !■ 

nearly  all  those  connected  with  bis  personal  years  old.    Thus  did  Shakespeare  find  hi 

life,  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  and  unsatis-  the  sonof  a  ruined  man,  without  a  aetiM 

fectory  information  derived  from  scanty  tradi-  pation,  and  lacking  8  years  of  his  m^ 

tion  and  deduction  from  his  works ;  in  which,  prospective  fether  and  the  hnabaad  of  ai 

however,  he  left  fewer  traces  of  his  individu-  old  enough  to  be  his  fether^s  wifeu    Wei 

ality  and  his  experience  than  any  other  writer  not  lightly  pass  over  drcnmstanceswhiek 

known  to  fame.  Shortly  previous  to  1578  John  membered  long  and  sadly,  aa  wa  learn  tn 

Shakespeare's  afiBdrs  became  much  embarrassed,  sonnets,  and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  hie 

In  that  year  he  mortgaged  his  property;  his  as-  C^TwelfUb  Night,**  act  iL  sc  4>,  wriM 

seennents  by  the  corporation  were  reduced  to  vears  after,  in  the  height  of  his  repotalk 

one  third  of  those  paid  by  other  aldermen ;  he  his  prosperity.    How  and  where  he  liv« 

was  next  excused  from  paying  any  thing  for  the  his  wife,  whether  in  Stratford  or  Shocan 

relief  of  the  poor;  and  finally  an  execution  do  not  know.    Nor  has  it  been  discovers 

agunst  him  was  returned  *'^No  effects**  and  long  he  lived  with  her;  but  Hamnat  and  J 

imother  Stratford  burgess  was  elected  in  his  twin  children  ofWiUiam  and  Anne  Shakes 

place,  because  he  had  long  neglected  to  attend  were  bapUaed  at  Stratford,  Feb.  iOi»  1564-4 

the  '*  halls**  or  corporation  meetings.    He  also,  which  we  hear  of  no  other  ofispriiy  of  I) 

because  he  feared  process  for  debt,  which  could  starred  union. — ^We  know  nothuig  pooitii 

then  be  executed  on  Sunday,  remained  away  Shakespeare  from  his  birth  antil  hb  assi 

flrom  church,  and  thus  incurred  suspicion  of  and  from  ^at  date  nothina  hot  the  biith 

nonconformity.    He  however  contrived  to  re-  8  children,  until  we  find  Eim  an  actor  li 

tain  possession  of  his  house  in  Henley  street,  don  about  the  year  1580.    Ha  waa  prohal 

Thus  straitened  in  his  means  of  livelihood,  John  to  assume  that  profession  by  a  anion  of  li 

Shakespeare  would  naturally  seek  to  make  his  tion,  opportunity,  and  neeeestty.    PIm^ 

eldest  son  contribute  something  to  his  own  was  a  uvorite  diversion  in  the  days  off 

support,  if  not  to  that  of  the  family;  and  tradi-  both,  and  in  fact  may  be  regardad  aa  ai 

tm  telle  us  that  he  labored  first  with  hia  fether  of  popular  iaatmotioa  and  oakai%  vhW 
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tbe  plttMof  til^pop«lir]eetar^th•  fbnned  ftj  eratempdivy  writers  m  to  the  per- 

ratoM,  and  tlie  newspaper  of  oar  da^.  fbrmanoee  of  the  eminent  actors  of  tiiat  tmie: 

pkyera  pedbrmed,  <^  coorse,  at  Lon*  bnt  of  Shakespeare^s  performances  we  reM 

i  strolling  bands  went  through  the  nothing.    There  is  a  tradition  that  he  played 

tricts  from  town  to  town,  and  eyen  the  Ghost  in  his  own  '*  Hamlet  ;**  and  it  is  re- 

opolitan  companies  sometimes  trav-  corded  hj  Oldjs  that  one  of  his  Tomiger  broCh- 

^tneproTinces.   Daring  Shakespeare's  ers,  who  lired  to  a  great  age,  when  oaestioned 

plajs  had  often  been  performed  at  in  his  last  days  aboot  WQliam,  saia  that  he 

;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  lacked  coold  remember  nothing  of  his  pofonnances 

he  means  nor  the  appetite  for  their  en-  bat  seeing  him  **  act  a  part  hi  one  of  his  own 

There  is  some  reason   to   believe,  comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  deorep- 

%   seyeral   of  Shakespeare's   seniors  it  old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared 

le  joothof  Stradbrd  hadgonetoLon-  so  weak  and  drooping,  and  anable  to  wdk. 

adopted  the  stage  as  a  means  of  liveli-  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carrM 

*hQs  stimulated  bjr  the  memory  of  past  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was 

it,  pressed  by  argent  need,  consdoos  of  seated   among   some   company,  and  one  of 

ftbili^,  and  sore  of  finding  acquaint-  them  sang  a  song."    If  tois  story  may  be 

not  firi^ids,  in  the  theatres  of  London,  beUcTed,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  played 

ader  that  he  was  soon  knocking  at  the  *^  Adam"  in  '*  As  Ton  like  It."    lliere  is  a 

mrf    Other  motive  to  such  migration  tradition  also  that  he  played  kinglr  partS| 

4  need ;  bat  another  has  been  fhmish-  for  which  his  fine  person  and  gracenil  bear- 

j  tradition.    It  is  said  that  his  poach-  ing  fitted  him.    We  learn  from  Ben  Jonson'a 

ensities  led  him  to  steal  a  deer  from  own   edition   of  his   comedies  (folio,  1016) 

lasLaey  ofOharleeote,  near  Stratford,  that  8hakeq>eare  played  a  principal  jMort  hi 

^  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight,  *^  Every  Man  in  his  Hamoar"  when  it  was  first 

tged  himself  by  a  lampooning  bs^Uad  performed,  in  1598,  and  also  in  **8^anas"whai 

•  stock  apon  the  gates  of  Uie  paric  it  was  broaght  oat  in  1608;  bnt  what  diarao- 

a  had  violated.    The  ballad,  as  it  has  ters  he  sostained  in  these  plays  we  do  not 

WB  to  OB,  is  ooarse,  thoagh  clever;  it  know.    Shakespeare's  pen  seems  to  have  beoi 

Sir  Thomas  so  mach  that  ne  redoubled  soon  employed,  bat  not  at  first  in  parely  orU- 

eation  of  Shskespeare,  and  bdng  the  nal  composition.    In  his  time  there  was  an  m^ 

portent  man  in  that  vicinity,  he  drove  ordinate  craving  for  new  plays.    Pnblto  taste 

lad  oat  of  Stratford.    This  story,  first  waa  rapidly  improving ;  and  plays  the  sobjeeta 

towe,  on  the  information  of  Betterton,  of  which  were  popnlar  were  rewritten  again 

r,  in  *^  Some  Accoont  of  the  life  of  and  again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advaii- 

Shakespeare,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  cing  standard  of  criticism.   Yoang  lawyers  and 

«t'a  works,  is  sastained  by  independent  poets  prodaced  plays  rapidly  to  meet  the  de- 

.    It  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and  mand;  hot  they  coold  hardly  satisfy  it.    Each 

r  by  those  who  woold  &in  have  the  theatrical  company  not  only  **  kept  a  poet," 

ilieve  that  the  boy  Shakespeare  neither  bat  had  8  or  4,  more  or  less,  in  its  pay ;  and 

sr  nor  wrote  coarse  lampoons;  bat  its  there  was  hardly  a  theatre  which  could  not 

by  has  never  been  materially  impaired,  boast  of  as  many  at  its  actors  who  coold  write 

sertainly  supported  by  the  iharp  cut  at  aa  well  as  play.    There  was  a  never  ceasing 

mas  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  the  first  writing  at  new  plays  and  furbishing  up  of  oil 

'  **The  Merry  Wives   of  Windsor."  ones.    Two,  three,  and  even  half  a  dozen  play* 

Mve  probs^ly  arrived  in  London  in  wrights  were  employed  upon  one  drama,  when 

1586 ;  the  earlier  date  best  according  haste  was  necessary  for  the  theatre,  or  when 

the  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  con-  the  junto  needed  money,  which  was  almost 

He  must  soon  have  entered  the  thea-  always.    It  waa  upon  this  field  of  labor  that 

.  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  he  first  Shakespeare  enten^ ;  not  seeking  by  it  hmt^ 

anployment.    One  tradition  says  that  but  fortune;  not  consecrating  himself  to  Uter- 

t  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a  ature,  but  working  for  the  wherewithal  to  re- 

m  rank;"  and  anodier,  that  his  earliest  turn  to  the  Stratford  which  he  had  left  afanost 

was  thist  of  *'a  servitor,"  which  is  a  fugitive,  to  live  there  like  a  gentleman,  on* 

k.    Young  players  were  then  appren-  der  the  very  noses  of  the  Lucys.    It  has  been 

e  would  have  been  expected  to  begin  generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  on  his  ar- 

iprentice ;  and  apprentices  were  then  rival  in  London  Joined  at  once  the  company 

srvants.    Tradition  also  says  that  he  which  played  at  the  Blackfiriars  theatre,  known 

ia  London  life  by  holding  horses  at  the  as  the  lord  chamberlain^s  servants,  and  that 

le  doors.    This  story  has  neither  good  he  wrote  fbr  no  other.    But  although  there  is 

f,  probability,  nor  concurrent  testi-  no  doubt  that  he  soon  became  ensaged  with 

>  support  it.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his  that  company,  and  although  it  is  quite  posrible 

iminenoe  waa  rapid ;  though  not  as  an  that  he  never  played  in  any  other,  there  seems 

r  he  seems  never  to  have  risen  above  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  he  began  his 

ition  known  on  the  French  stage  as  career  as  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  company 

1  utility."    We  are  tolerably  weU  ht-  witii  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe, 


wlio  wen  nlajwri^ti  of  ertabHahad  ropiite-  London  oar  ]  Igo  of  Ids  lii  ii  o 

tion  before  ne  had  aaked  a  hearing,  and  who  ahnoat  ei  u>  the  jrodnrtian 

wrote  ohi^y  for  a  company  known  as  the  eari  plajs  and  puvnu;  and  tiie  dinto  at  wkk 

of  Pembroke's  servants.    In  ooi\juictlon  with  were  written  has  in  moat  emam  to  ba  1 

ihem  he  appears  to  have  written  a  part  of  or  ooi^feotored.    Before  this  lime,  In  t 

^The  Tammgof  a  Shrew,"  of  ''The  First  Part  to  his  share  in  the  old  plaja  alrott^y 

of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous  and  periiaps  some  otherawbMi  are  leal, 

Hooses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  of  ''The  ing  an  older  form  of  *'  The  First  Part  t 

True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Doke  of  York,"  Henry  VI.,"  he  had  quite  enrdr  writli 

which  he  afterward  rewrote  alone,  and  brought  tos  Andronicos."    ^Lovo^a    Labors 

out  as  his  own,  as  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  "  The  Two  Gentlem«ii  of  Verona,"  '*  Tl 

and  theSecondand  Third  partsof'KinffHeniy  edy  of  Errors,"  and  perhaps  a  put  of  i 

VL"    The  focts  and  argomenta  on  wluksh  this  and  nnpnblished  form  of  ^^  Roneo  aad 

oondosion  rests  cannot  be  stated  here;  they  and  a  part  of  '^A  Ifidsommer  Night^I 

will  be  found  in  Mr.  B.  Grant  White's  "Essay  In  1508  appeared  his  first  mblisbed 

on  the  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of  King  "  Venus  and  Adonia,"  in  wlueh  tha  § 

Henry  VL"     He  soon  obtained  that  degree  youthfol  ardor  is  chilled,  but  not  esrtini 

of  eminence  which  insures  the  enmity  of  sur-  by  the  odd  and  elaborste  style  in  in 

prised,  eclipsed,  and  envioos  contemporaries,  imitation  of  the  poets  most  faa  Togoe 

The  first  public  notice  of  him  that  has  yet  been  time,  he,  gomg  thus  the  way  of  all  yw 

disoovered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  an  unworthy,  thors,  solidtoudy  wrote.    This  poem  I 

dying,  disappointed   riyal.     Bobert   Greene,  with  evidences  of  an  intimate  knowla^ 

writing  from  the  fitting  deathbed  of  a  groyel-  genuine  love  of  nature,  and  aaido  froas 

ling  debauchee,  warns  three  of  his  literary  com-  tractiyeness  of  iti  subjeet,  it  is  not  ear 

nanions  to  shun  intercourse  with  actors,  whom  that  5  editions  of  it  were  called  for  wj 

ne   styles   "pup^its  that   speake  fitnn  our  years.    It  was  dedicated  to  tbe  earl  of 

moutns,  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  colours."  ampton,  an  amiable  and  aooomplisbed 

He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Yes,  trust  them  not:  for  man,  who  loved  literature  and  tlie  drm 

there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  encouraged  men  of  letters,  aad  oven  p 

feathers,  that  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrant  in  a  It  is  said  that  his  kindness  toShsVespag 

Kyers  hyde,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  so  far  that  the  poet  received  from  his. 

nbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  as  a  free  gift    As  this  sum  at  that  til 

and  beeing  an  absolute  Ji^annei  Fcic^otufn^  is,  equal  to  i^ut  $80,000  in  Ansariea  to-4 

in  his  owne  conceyt,  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  amount  has  probably  been  mueh  9m§§ 

a  oountrey."   The  aUu^on  here  to  Shakespeare  possibly  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher, 

is  unmistakable ;  the  words  "  Tygres  heart,"  who  first  told  this  story,  says  that  8o«l 

4c.,  are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  which  is  ton  ffsve  the  money  that  Shakespeare  ** 

found  both  m  the  "  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  go  through  with  a  purchase  whidi  ha 

VL,"  and  in  "The  True  Trsffedy;"  and  the  he  had  a  mind  to;"  audit  haa  been  rsai 

former  play  is  plainly  indicatea  as  one  of  those  oo^iectured  that  this  purchaae  waa  wm  i 

in  whicn  the  upstart  crow  is  beautified  with  in  the  company  to  which  Shakespearail 

the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the   fHends  himself  soon  after  his  arrival  in 

whom   he   addresses,   Marlowe,  Lodge,   and  in  which  he  became  a  principal 

Peele.    The  letter  in  which  this  exhortation  John  Payne  Collier,  the  learBcd 

occurs  was  published  in  1592,  shortly  after  the  the  English  stage,  prodoced  in  18Sfi^ 

writer's   death,  under   the   direction  of  his  of  several  of  a  similar  nature  whieh  1 

friend  Henry  Ohettle.    It  gave  offence  to  Mar-  discovered  among  the  M88.  of  the  earl  d 

lowe  and  Shakespeare,  as  we  know  from  a  pam-  mere  at  Bridgewater  honse»  a  nart'ifiiMti 

phlet  published  by  Ghettle  8  months  after,  in  "  Nov'r  18,   1689,"  in   which    8hak« 

which  he  says :   ^^  With  neither  of  them  that  name  appears  as  the  ISth  in  a  list  of  It 

take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  ers  in  the  Blacke  Fryers  play-hoasa.** 

them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never  be;  the  document  has  been  pronoanoed  qMifii 

other  [Shakespeare] ...  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  rcapeeta 

original  fault  hod  beene  my  fault,  because  mv-  la)ographers  and  English  sdiolara  m  Si 

selfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  nor  lesse  civul  If  it  is  genuine,  and  Shakeapeara  waa  in 

than  he  exclent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes;  to  his  noble  natron  for  any  ahara  in  th 

besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  pany,  the  deaication  waa  an  a^Bowiad 

npriffhtnes  of  dealing  which  ai^a^es  lus  honesty,  of  the  gifts  ^nd  not  the  contrary.    In  m 

and  his  facetious  grace  in  writting  that  approves  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poem  waa  i 

his  art**   Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  at  Uie  age  some  years  before  it  waa  printed ;  md. 

of  28,  only  between  6  and  7  years  after  his  de-  have  been  brought  by  the  yomig  poa 

parture  from  Stratford,  in  possession  of  the  Stratford  in  MS.  and  read  by  a  aelect  cir 

regard  of  his  equals,  the  respect  of  his  superi-  cording  to  the  custom  of  the  time*  bs 

ors,  the  admiration  of  the  public^  and  the  con-  was  published.    In  the  dedieatMn  fihaki 

aequent  jealous  hate  of  his  inferiors.    From  calls  it  ^*  the  ibst  heir  of  hia 

thia  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  career  in  promises  hia  patron  to  tak* 
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hoan  mtil  he  has  honored  him  with  some  ties  of  tune  and  place  with  daasio  tenadtj, 

iver  labor — lanooage  which  seems  to  indi-  while  in  the  other,  "The  Wintcr^sTale,'^  he  sets 

not  onlj  Soathampton^s  consent  to  accept  them  at  naught  with  a  recklessness  which  has 

work,  bnt  that  he  had  already  shown  a  no  parallel  even  in  his  pages.    "  Pericles,**  pnb- 

JHmdlj  interest  in  the  writer.    In,  1694  Shake-  lished  in  his  lifetime  as  his,  shows  marks  of 

^eare  published  '*Laorece,"« which  he  also  his  latest  style,  which  increase  in  frequency 

wdioated  to  Southampton,  saying :  "  The  love  toward  its  close.    It  is  doubtless  the  work  of 

Idedieate  to  yonr  lordship  is  without  end. . .  .  another  hand  which  he  undertook  to  embellish. 

Wliaa  I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  Of  *^  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  published  in 

is  joars;   being  in  part  all  I  have  devoted  1684  as  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  there  can 

Mura."    This  poem  was  quite  surely  written  be  hardly  a  question  that  he  was  in  part  the 

m,  1593,  and  its  style  of  thought  shows  that  its  author ;   but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to 

Vritar  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  maturing  ef-  which  he  made  additions,  and  to  which  again 

ImI  of  several  years  since  the  production  of  Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare^s  death,  put  a  modi- 

^  Venus  and  Adonis."     Between    ]i592  and  fying  hand.    In  addition  to  the  works  whidi 

UM  Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  and  in  this  have  been  enumerated,  he  wrote  "  A  Lover's 

aider,    *^  Richard   III.,"     "  AlPs   Well   that  Complaint,"  a  very  charming  amatory  elegy, 

Xada  Well "  (which  seems  to  have  been  first  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  style  in  the  ear- 

«Ilad  ^*  Love's  Labor's  Won"),  "  A  Midsum-  lier  part  of  his  **  middle  period ;"  some  minor 

Mr  Night's  Dream"  in  its  latest  form,  ^*  King  pieces,  which  were  emboaied  in  a  miscellany 

Bfehard  II.,"  and   ^^  The  Merchant  of  Yen-  caUed  *^  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;"  and  his  son- 

iea.**    With  the  two  last  named  plays  begin  nets.     These  sonnets,  though  deformed  with 

Him  indications  of  that  mental  development  occasional  conceits,  far  surpass  all  other  poems 

«f  their  author  which  has  been  called  ^^  the  of  their  kind  in  our  own  language,  or  perhaps 

ttdddla  period"  of  his  genius.    *^King  John,"  in  any  other,  and  would  have  won  their  author 

liie  rewritten  ''Romeo  and  Juliet,"  ''The  First  an  immortal  name  had  he  written  nothing  else. 

wmd  Second  Parts  of  King  Henry  IV .,"  "  The  It  is  only  in  the  sun-like  splendor  of  his  dra- 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  roatic  poetry  that  their  feebler  light  is  paled. 

'^Moeh  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "King  Henry  To  whom  they  were  written,  and  in  whose 

Y^^  «« Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  Hamlet "  (found-  person,  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  unsolved 

•d  probably  upon  an  older  play)  seem  to  have  literary  problems.     They  were  published  in 

— eceoded  each  other  rapidly  from  1596  to  1600  1609  with  a  dedication  by  the  publisher  to  a 

Inclusive — a  rich  yield  of  5  years,  but  this  was  "  Mr.  W.  H.,"  whom  ho  styles  their  "  onlie  be- 

fibakespeare's  most  productive  period.    "The  getter;"  and  who  this  begetter  was  no  man 

Beeond  Part  of  King  Henry  IV."  is  perhaps  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  show.    Most 

llie  most  complete  existing  presentation  of  his  of  them  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  warmest 

many-sided  genius.    It  is  surpassed  in  some  endearment  to  a  beautiful  young  man;  many 

one  regard  by  several  of  the  comedies  and  tra-  of  them  reproach,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who 

gediea;  but  in  no  other  single  play  does  the  is  wroth  with  one  he  loves,  a  beautiful  and 

M^remaoy  of  his  powers  as  poet,  dramatist,  faithless  woman;   a  few  belong  to  the  class 

phikwopher,  wit,  and  humorist  so  manifestly  called  '^occasional."    It  has  been  ingeniously 

appear.    It  is  in  this  history  that  the  charac-  argued  by  Mr.  Boaden  that  the  gentleman  so  un- 

ter  of  Falstaff  attains  its  highest  development,  ceremoniouii'ly  addressed  by  a  bookseller  as  Mr. 

The  great  tragedies  were  the  fruit  of  the  first  W.  H.  was  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke; 

decade  of  the  17th  century.     As  several  of  but  Chalmers  had  almost  as  much  reason  for 

tiiem  were  not  printed  until  the  publication  of  his  notion  that  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth  in 

their  author ^s  collected  works  after  his  death,  doublet  and  hose.    Conjecture  upon  this  sub- 

the  order  of  their  production  is  not  easily  de-  ject  has  been  various  and  futile ;   and  it  has 

terminable.    They,  with  two  comedies,  were  been  reasonably  supposed,  in  the  ivords  of  the 

probably  produced  in    the  following  order:  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  one  of  the  most  accom- 

**Troilus  and  Cressida,"  ''The  Taming  of  ^o  plished.  learned,  and  candid  of  Shakespeare's 

Shrew,"  ** Measure  for  Measure,"  "Othello,"  commentators,  that  **most  of  them  were  com- 

^King   Lear,"   "Macbeth,"   *' Julius  Caesar,"  posed  in  an  assumed  character,  on  different 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  '^ Coriolanus ;"  but  subjects  and  at  different  times,  for  the  amuse- 

tbe  last  named  tragedy  was  not  improbably  ment,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  author's 

written  after  1610.     "King  Lear,"  the  grand-  intimate  associates."    This  opinion  as  to  the 

cat  exhibition  of  its  author's  genius,  may  be  origin  of  these  beautiful  and  mysterious  com- 

aafely   attributed    to    the    year    1605,  when  positions  is  sustained  by  the  phrase,  "  sugred 

Shakespeare- was  40  vears  of  age.    Between  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  applied  to 

1610  and  1618  **  Cvmbeline,"  "  Timon  of  Ath-  them  bv  Francis  Meres  in  his  **Palladis  Tamia," 

ena,"  **The  Winter's  Tale,"  **The  Tempest,"  published  in  1598.    But  the  sonnets  themselves 

and  **  King  Henry  VIIL"  were  produced ;  and  forbid  us  to  accept  this  theory  as  satisfactory. 

about  the  latter  year  Shakespeare  ceased  to  Whatever  their  occasion  may  have  been,  some 

write.     It  is  remarkable  that  among  his  very  of   them  give  us  glimpses  deep  down    into 

latest  productions  were  two  plays,  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts. — Meagre  as  this 

whichf  ^'  The  Tempest,"  he  preserves  the  uni-  record  is  compared  with  the  eminenoe  of  ita 
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satjeet,  we  have  nearly  approached  the  limiU  and  aa  aoch,  wb«i  in  tha  Doaaaaite  of 

of  oar  knowledge  of  Shi^espeare^s  life.    Al-  speare^s  granddanghter,  Mra.  Kaah,  alUrwfl4 

most  100  years  ago  Greorge  Steevens  wrote :  Lady  Barnard,  was  occupied  by  Qomb  Hasi- 

"  All  that  Is  known  with  any  degree  of  certain-  etta  Maria  in  1648,  during  the  ciTil  war.  h 

ty  concerning  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  was  bom  1597,  also,  Shakespeare  (^>6ned  a  negotitfn 

at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  married  and  had  chil-  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  lease  of  tb 

dren  there;  went  to  London,  where  he  com-  tithesof  Stratford,  which how6T6rwaaDolp«> 

menced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays ;  re*  fected  for  some  year%  when  ha  inTaated  a  mm 

tamed  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  equal  to  about  $13,000  in  this  puUie  sacodl^. 

was  buried/'    The  assiduous  researches  of  a  He  otherwise  increased  in  anbatance,  aad,  Kb 

eentury  have  discovered  little  more  than  this,  his  own  ^'Jostioe  Shallow,^'  had  **landai 

The  antiquaries  have  found  his  name  in  a  few  beeves.^'    In  1596  John  Shakeapeara  nhtaaiail 

public  documents  and  private  letters,  telling  of  from  the  heralds'  college  n  ^^  confinnalioa*"  if 

the  purchase  of  lands  and  tithes,  the  leasing  of  an  alleged  previous  grant  of  arma,  in  which  os»> 

houses,  and  the  borrowing  of  money;  but  what  firmation  it  b  said  that  the  grantae*a  '*panaii 

do  such  trivial  and  barren  facts  tell  us  of  the  and  late  antecessors''  ^*  were  for  their  TalMl 

life  of  him  who  wrote  *^  Hamlet,"  ^'  King  Lear,"  and  faithfhl  services  advanced  and  rewarded  of 

**  Macbeth,"  ^^  Othello"  ?    The  notion  for  a  long  the  most  pmdent  prinoe  Henry  the  Seveatk'* 

time  prevailed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  But  no  record  of  such  advancement,  or  of  tb 

prevails,  that  Shakespeare  was  unappreciated  original  grant  ofarma,  has  been  disco v«r6d:Md 

and  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  and  owes  his  as  these  allegatioDs  were  true  of  William  Shake- 

fiuno  to  the  discovery  of  his  genius  by  his  post-  speare's  ^*  antecessors"  on  the  mother**  side;  it 

humous  critics.    The  fact  is  quite  otherwise,  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  that  Uia*'eoa> 

We  have  seen  what  his  reputation  was  both  as  firmation"  of  anns  was  applied  ibr  by  Joki 

an  author  and  a  man  in  1592.    His  ^'  Venus  Shakespeare  at  the  instance,  and  procund  hj 

and  Adonis,"  published  in  the  next  year,  had  the  influence,  of  his  thriving  and  much  adminf 

run  through  6  editions  by  1602.    Both  it  and  eldest  son.     Tradition  tells  na  that  Shsb- 

''  Lucrece"  are  highly  extolled  by  contempora-  speare's  memory  clung  to  Stratford   in  the 

ry  writers.    Spenser  himself  alludes  to  him  in  luidst  of  his  metropolitan  trimnphs  and  fQ^ 

*^  Colin  Clout-,"  written  in  1594,  as  one  ceases,  and  that  he  visited  hialamify  once  a  jev. 

WhoM>  miue,  fuii  of  high  tboughrs  Invention,  His  townsmen  respectcd  and  looked  op  to  hiai. 

Doth  iiko  hiniMife  herotcaiij  sound.  and  in  somo  cases  leaned  confkiently  upon  kn 

Francis  Meres,  in  hLs  '^  Pallodis  Tamia,"  pub-  good  offices  in  the  way  of  inflnenee  and  the  ai- 

lished  in  1598,  when  Shakespeare  was  34  years  voncement  of  money.    We  know  nochiag  of 

old,  said  that  ^'the  sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid  his  intercourse  with  actors  and  men  of  laittn 

lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shake-  in  London^  save  that  he  won  gruff  Ben  Jonoa 

speare;  witness  his  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  tossy  in  his ''Discoveries:"  ^  I  loved  the  nuL 

*  Lucrece,'  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  pri-  and  do  honor  his  memory  on  this  side  kkilatrj 

vate  friends."     ''  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  aa  much  as  any."    And  indeed,  aceordii^r  to 

accounted  the  best  fur  comedy  and  tragedy  the  tradition  fumbhed  by  Betterton  U>  Bova. 

among  the  Latinos,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  Jonson  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare  Ibr  the 

English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  reception  and  performance  of  his  first  play  at 

the  stage."    And  this  was  before  his  greatest  the  Blackfriars  theatre.    It  had  been  toasd 

works  were  written.    Meres  adds:  ''As  Epius  aside  as  the  production  of  an  unknown  vriser. 

Stole  said  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  when  Shakespeare  read,  admired,  and  fmoom- 

Plautus'  tongue,  if  they  would  speake  l^tin,  so  mended  it.    Fuller  says  in  his  **  Worthies"  that 

I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Shake-  the  two  friends  had  many  ^^  wit  combats"  tt>- 

S>eare*s  tine  tiled  phrase  if  they  would  speake  gether,  in  which  he  comparea  Jooson  U)**a 

nglish."    Wo  know,  too,  that  his  phiys  wore  Spanish  great  pdleon,"  "  solid  hut  alow  in  U^ 


as  attractive  to  the  public  as  they  wore  satis-  performances,"  and  Shakespeare  to  an  ** 
factory  to  those  critics  who  wore  not  his  rivals,  lish  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  bnt  liahterte 
Leonard  Digges.  horn  in  1588,  tolls  us,  in  verses  sailing."  It  has  been  auppoeed  that  these  <•- 
not  publifihod  until  1G40,  that  when  the  audi-  counters  took  place  at  the  Mermaid  Uvera. 
ence  saw  Sliakospeare's  plays  they  were  ravisli-  whore  a  club  met  which  Sir  Walter  Raleich 
ed  and  went  away  in  wonder ;  and  that,  al-  had  founded,  and  of  which  Jonaon.  B«aamoaS« 
though  Hen  Jonson  was  admired,  yet  when  his  Fletcher,  Selden,  Donne,  and  other*  of  their 
best  playH  would  hardly  bring  enough  money  sort  were  members.  Unfortunately  there  m 
to  pay  for  a  soa-coal  fire,  Shakespeare's  would  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Shake* 
fill  "cock-pit.  galleries,  boxes,"  and  »carce  leave  spoare  ever  met  with  this  cinb ;  hnt  it  b  ex- 
standing  room.  Wealth  Wius  the  sure  result  of  tremely  improbable  that  he  was  not  a  member 
such  success ;  and  so  wo  find  that  as  early  as  of  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  Janai 
1097  he  had  bought  a  tine  mansion  in  his  na-  was  so  much  his  admirer  that  he  wn>te  hzm 
tlve  town,  built  originally  by  Sir  Hugh  Ch>p-  '*an  amicable  letter"  in  autograph.  It  is  doc 
ton  in  tho  reign  of  Honry  VII.,  and  known  as  very  improbable  that  Jaroea  should  have  doaa 
^  the  great  house,'' and  afterward  as  New  Place,  so:  and  there  is  evidence  of  aome  weiaht  to 
It  was  tho  largest  and  best  house  in  Stratford,  show  that  the  letter  waa  in  the  prtsfiasirm  af 


nffiflii  D^Afwnty  althoiigli  tfc  Hid  be-  iweetawi  of  tampgr  and  gnoiotMP6«  ef  m^ 
■9  of  tho  lart  oentaix  it  had  been  lort. —  ner.  Hit  intogritj  was  eariy  notioedf  as  al» 
Bipaara  is  immuaed  to  have  alMndonod  read j  has  been  remarked ;  and  Jonaon,  ta  hia 
fia^a  about  1C04  and  to  hare  retorned  to  ^^Diaoorerieay"  saya  he  was  ^indeed  honest, 
isid  to  lire  at  some  tune  betweai  1610  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature."  More  than 
•IS.  Ko  record  or  noteworthy  tradition  this  we  do  not  know  of  him ;  but  this  is  mneh. 
J  event  of  importance  or  interest  in  this  In  person  he  appears  to  hare  been  no  leas 
ifhisStratfora  life  has  readied  us.  Rowe  agreeabk  than  m  nrind.  Aubrey  heard  tluit 
that  he  spmt  it  ^^in  ease,  retiremoit,  and  he  was  ^a  handMMne,  well  shapt  man."  IHtii 
lOiiTerBatioii  of  hia  frienda,"  who  were  this  report  the  bnst  at  Stratfora,  and  the  por^ 
gentlemen  ai  the  neighborhood."  We  trait  engraved  by  Droeahont  for  the  first  eol>> 
no  aoeoont  of  the  manner  of  his  death  leeted  edttion  of  his  woiks,  agree.  Tbi$fT  are 
It  the  following  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  the  only  existing  authentic  portraits  of  him; 
John  Ward,  who  was  app<nnt^  vicar  of  and  hard  and  poorly  drawn  aa  the  latter  is, 
fafd  in  16ttS,  nearly  60  years  after  the  there  k  a  eonfonni^  between  the  two  whidi 
;  to  which  it  relatea :  *^  Bhakespeare,  sastaina  the  authenticity  of  both.  Both  ahow 
Ion,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merie  meet-  a  somewhat  unusual  length  of  upper  lip ;  otf^ 
ad  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shake-  erwise  the  features  are  remarkably  well  shaped 
e  died  of  a  foavoor  there  oontracted."  It  and  proportioned,  and  the  head  ia  large  afti 
i  impossible  that  this  piece  of  gossiping  symmetncaL — Such  brief  criticism  as  could  ba 
tkm  u  true;  and  those  who  like  to  be&eve  here  psssed  upon  his  works  would  be  snperlap 
y  do  so.  fiOiakespeare  was  buried  on  the  oua,  almost  impertinent.  By  the  voice  of  tiia 
id  day  after  his  death,  on  the  north  side  whole  civilized  world  his  name  is  '^  the  first  fai 
e  chtticel  of  Stratford  church.  Over  his  all  literature ;"  in  imagination,  in  foneyy  im 
I  there  is  a  flatslone  wiUi  this  inscription,  knowledge  of  man,  m  wisdom,  hi  wit,  in  hor 
»  have  been  written  by  himself:  mor,  hi  pathos,  in  strength,  in  versstilltj,  in 
Goodftead  to  i«ntaidceiortMMr»  felidty  of  language,  in  the  mune  of  hia  ven^ 
BtSS^iS'^'SSSttoSiie.,  and  hi  that  mysterioua  pow«  whidi  foaea  lA 
Aaienftiw]M7«iDOTitiii7boMa.  these  separate  powers  into  one,  and  nudua 
'bomsoever  these  lines  were  written,  they  them  a  aingle  means  to  a  single  end,  ha  afanda 
happily  been  effectoalin  keeping  at  Strat-  alone,  unapproached,  and  seeming  unapjproadb- 
vhat  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  aUe.  According  to  the  custom  of  hia  tina^ 
Bstminster.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  his  dramaa  were  founded  upon  othera,  the  sub- 
Bel  is  a  monument  which  was  erected  be-  Jeets  of  which  were  fiivorites  with  the  publia^ 
l€2a.  and  in  which  the  poet*s  bust  appears  or  upon  popular  tales,  or  passagea  in  lusloiy. 
ran  arch ;  his  right  hand  holds  a  pen,  and  But  in  the  interweaving  d  two  stories  into 
ipears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a  one  plot(as  in  ^The Merchant  of  Yadce")aAd 
;  of  paper  placed  on  a  cushion  before  him.  in  the  elaboration  of  a  bald  and  barren  su^ed^ 
bust,  which  is  of  life-sixe,  was  originally  he  exhibited  a  constructive  focolty  not  infericr 
ad  after  nature.  The  eyes  were  <^  li^t  to  his  other  gifts.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avdl 
.the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  The  same  himself  of  the  very  language  of  the  chronidar 
Mr.  Davies  who  records  his  **  nnluckiness  or  novelist  to  whom  he  went  for  incidents ;  but 
ling  deer  and  rabbits,^*  also  writes  that  in  passing  dirough  his  mind  it  was  transformed 
died  a  papist;"'  but,  considering  the  ex-  from  perishable  prose  into  imperishable  poetiy. 
i  puritanical  notions  then  prevalent,  a  His  diief  excellence  is  in  the  unity  and  consia 
■loderate  degree  of  hij^  chnrchmanship  tent  action  of  his  characters.  He  gave  eadk 
d  be  likely  to  be  stigmat&aed  among  the  peo-  one  an  individual  soul;  they  speak  Uieir  owb 
i  papistry,  especially  in  an  actor.  His  works  thou^ts  and  feelings,  not  hia.  In  this  rcspaat 
nboed  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  apprecia-  his  power  seems  iO£iost  sapematuraL — ^Umika 
if  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  without  Dante,  unlike  Milton,  unlike  Goethe,  ualikia 
■g  toward  any  form  of  religiooa  observ-  the  great  poets  and  tragediana  of  Greece  aftd 
or  of  church  government,  or  any  theologi-  Rome,  Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  po- 
■let  or  dogma.  His  character  seems  to  litical  or  even  the  social  lifoof  hisera.  Amoag 
been  one  of  singular  completeness,  and  his  contemporariea  and  countrymen  were  Bar 
ifoct  balance.  An  actor  at  a  time  when  leigb,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Coke,  Camdcoa. 
B  were  held  in  the  lowest  poasible  esteem,  CecH,  Hooker,  Drake,  and  Inigo  Jonea;  and 
on  respect  and  consideration  from  those  yet  there  is  no  evidence,  even  traditionary. 
beld  the  highest  rank  and  station ;  a  poet,  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  either  oc 
la  yet  not  only  thrifty  but  provident.  Snr-  these  men,  or  whh  any  othera  of  leaa  note 
ig  all  his  rivals  sinong  his  social  equals,  among  the  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  or  ar* 
as,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  surprise,  tistsof  hisday.  In  making  his  will  Shakespeare 
i  by  all  of  them.  "  Sweet"  and  ^  gentle"  left  his  wife  (who  survived  him  7  years),  bj 
ihe  endearing  epithets  which  they  de-  an  interlined  bequest,  only  his  **  second  best 
id  to  appJy  to  him.  In  his  position,  to  bed  with  the  fomiture."  This  looks  111m  a 
ma  this  effect  upon  high  and  low,  he  most  slight ;  but  his  wlfo  was  amply  provided  for  by 
■nitad  a  native  di^ty  to  a  ajngnUg  her  dower  rig^  and  the  knowledge  of  tUa 


night  retj  pnhMj  enm  him  to  ptM  ov«r  jmUlihed  In  1065.    TIm  tot  «f  nhjlMjiMiiV 
Imt  at  fint  unnamed.    Tot  in  a  will  containing  wivka,  aKoeptinghia  poena,  vaalaftlna»  aw- 
00  many  nnall  beqnesta,  the  interlineation  of  a  ropi  a  slate  bj  the  earar  printmi  thai,  thaaa- 
wife's  name  cannot  bnt  be  regarded  as  evidence  thor'a  mannaoripta  hating  periabad,  il  naeU 
it  some  lack  of  consideration.    His  fiunily  be-  mQch  editorial  care  to  bring  it  •van  Into  a  tolv- 
eame  extinct  in  the  third  generation.    His  son  ably  soond  conditioB.  Thiaanl^aet  has  aagigii 
Hamnet  died  in  1596  at  the  ageof  11  years.  His  the  attention  of  critioa  and  aeholan  lor  ae»- 
•Ider  daughter  married  a  physioian.  Dr.  John  tnry  and  a  hali^  and  haa  pradneed  a  litantei 
Hall,  to  whom  she  bore  one  dangnter,  who  in  which  mncih  learning,  mgenaity,  and  pldi»> 
married  Thomas  Nash,  and  after  his  death  Sir  logical  and  eyen  philoaophieal  apaenlation  tn 
Jfoim  Barnard,  and  died  chUdle88(1670).  Hisseo-  mingled  with  ignorance,  atopiditj,IHTofiqrf  Mi 
ond  daughter,  Judith,  married  Tnomas  Qcuney,  bad  temper.   When  to  tha  worln  of  tha  aditon 
and  had  8  children,  who  all  died  without  issue,  and  textual  critioa  are  added  thoae  of  the  pUl- 
Upon  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  New  Place  oaoj^uoal  and  the  exegetioal,  and  the  ilMti»- 
wassold.    It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  a  torSyWeharenlibraiymitaeUl  Thabestiadn 
8b  Hugh  Olopton,  and  Anally  became  the  prop-  to  Shakenearian  literatore  yet  pnbfiahed  isthst 
arty  of  the  Rey.  Francis  Gastrell,  who  in  1769,  of  P.  H.  SiUig  (Sro.,  L^pso,  1854);   hm,  thii 
having  quarrelled  with  the  town  magistrates  Is  often  incorrect,  and  la  imparfeofc  aren  apio 
about  assessments,  razed  the  building  to  the  its  date;  while  that  noUialiad  by  J.  O.  flsQh     J 
ground,  after  haying  in  1756  cut  down  the  well  (Loudon,  1841)  is  Terr  ineosnpkta.    IW 
muiberry  tree  plantM  by  Shakespeare,  becanse  impressions  of  Shakespeare  a  worics  an  us— 
he  was  annoyed  by  Uie  pilgrims  who  came  to  kea.     The  editiona  which,  lisr  thair  fast  «r 
irisit  it.   The  house  in  Henley  street  has  at  last  ciwunents,  are  worthy  of  noHoa  are:  Niehslif 
been  purchased  by  an  association  which  has  Bowels  (7  vols.  8to.,  London,  1709),  tha  iert 
had  it  restored  as  fiir  as  possible,  and  pUoed  it  in  which  the  text  waa  anbndttad  to  eoQsliQa 
In  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. — Of  Shake-  and  revision ;  Alexander  Fopa^a  (6  vols.  #»., 
■peare*s  87  plays,  17  were  printed  separately  in  London,  17S6),  mobably  tho  wont  ever  pub- 
quartos,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  would  ap-  lished ;  Lewis  Theobald^s  (7  Tola.  8vo.,  Loe- 
■pear,  without  his  cooperation,  and  in  many  don,  1788X  in  which  a  great  advance  wsi 
instances  from  copies  surreptitiously  obtained,  made  in  the  rectification  of  the  tait;  Sir 
The  text  of  most  of  these  quarto  copies  is  very  Thomas  Hanmer^a  (8  vola.  4to.,  Oxted,  17M) ; 
oorrupt  and  imperfect.    In  1628  two  of  his  fel-  Bishop  Warborton*a   (8  volsw  Sw^  Lsndsa. 
low  actors,  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Ckmdell,  1747);  Dr.  Johnson's  (8  vols.  Svoc,  1T65X  tte 
anperintended  the  publication  of  the  first  col-  value  of  which  ia  in  inverse  pronoftian  tatkt 
•looted  edition  of  his  ^Oomedies,  Histories,  and  reputation  of  its  editor;  Edward  GapaD^s  <!• 
Tragedies,**  from  which  however  ^^  Pericles**  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1768),  most  laborioQily  aid 
waa  omitted.    This  volume,  known  as  the  first  carefhlly  edited,  but  with  little  JodgBsas  or 
Iblio,  contains  the  only  authentic  text  of  Shake-  taste ;  Johnson*s  edition  vrith  addnonal  nous 
ipeare*8  plays.    But  its  authority  is  grievously  by  G^eorge  Steevens  (10  vola.  8va^  Lot 
Impaired  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  1778) ;  the  same  with  additioiial  notca  by! 
was  printed,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  Beed  (16  vols.  8vo.,  1785) ;  Edmund  Mat 
It  was  put  in  type  from  the  surreptitious  and  edition,  a  most  important  ona  (10  volib  Oitu, 
Imperfect  quartos  which  it  was  intended  to  1790) ;   Isaac  Beed  a,  an  enlargement  of  thst 
aupersedc,  and  the  errors  of  which  it  not  in-  of  1785,  with  the  notes  and  madings  of  wi- 
mquently  perpetuates;  but  it  corrects  vastly  ons  commentators,  commonly  oaUeo  the  fint 
more  than  it  makes  and  repeats,  and  it  supplies  tariorum  (SI  vols.,  London,  1818) ;  MaloD^'t 
serious  deficiencies,  although  it  leaves  some  to  Sd  edition,  completed  and  aoperintandad  after 
be  supplied.    Plainly,  too,  most  of  the  quarto  his  death  by  James  Boswell  jr.  (91  volai,  Laniaeu 
oopies  from  which  it  was  printed  had  been  1821), '*  the**  vori^nffn;  Samuel  Wellerfih^rtr^ 
need  as  stage  copies  by  ShakeBpeare*s  company,  (10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  Chiswick,  1896),  an  aditim 
and  thus  received  many  corrections  which  were  marked  by  all  the  traita  of  the  critieal  acbool «/ 
at  least  quasi  authoritative.    Of  the  text  of  20  the  last  century,  but  very  pcmolar  from  ita  baaa- 
of  the  plays  it  is  the  only  source.    In  1682  a  ty  of  typography,  and  its  jodiciooa  aaleotion* 
id  edition  of  the  collected  plays  appeared.    It  from  the  notes  of  previooa  editora.    Marli  had 
oorrected  the  text  of  its  predecessor  in  a  few  thus  hr  been  done  to  correct  «id  iDustiata  tha 
passages,  corrupted  it  in  many,  and  modernized  text  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  had  aaffoivd  ahno«( 
It  in  some.    It  is  of  no  authority.    A  8d  edition  as  much  from  the  preaunption,  tbe  perTSiie- 
appeared  in  1664  (some  copies  are  dated  1668),  ness,  and  the  narrow  nreolslon  of  hia  aditarf 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  its  containing  and  commentators,  aa  it  had  profited  by  thtir 
^  Pericles**  (as  to  which  see  above),  and  6  spu-  laborious  investigation  of  the  literature  wd  tha 
rious  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  book-  manners  of  his  tSne.    The  critieal  spirit  of  the 
aellers  in  bis  lifetime,  but  rejectea  by  his  friends  last  century  was  narrow  and  oppreaaad  with 
and  fellow  actors —  *^  The  London  Prodigal,**  deference  to  chiasical  models.    The  aotborita- 
**  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,**  *'  Sir  John  Oldcas-  tive  position  of  the  first  folio  waa  little  nipu^- 
tie,**  ''  The  Puritan  Widow,*'  ''  A  Yorkshire  ed ;  and  its  readinca  were  aci  aside  witheot 
IVagedy,"  and  '*Loerine.'*    A  4th  lolio  was  oaiaa  aawall  aawtthoMMbnt  Umeanikaof 


«fllor.  Bit  tte  Minds  of  umii  liad  eoBie  •» — n — j  — i  n  |  '*  — jth  tmni)  fftiitt 
«dl  more  uiidor  the  infloenee  of  filuike-  tloiH  on  8hakM|>ear6  and  other  PraolitioMm 
e^mhuL  It  was  fimnd  that  be  was  not  for  the  StagOy'^bjlluMnaa  firmer  (Svo^LoadoBy 
t»  be  Jo&ed  by  the  atandards  of  the  achoob,  1698X  ia  notweable  onlj  Mbeing  the  firat  book 
tat  tiiat  be  waa  a  Imw  mito  himaelt  During  onihiaao^ect  Bat  Drydeninhia '^EaHijof 
Hm  irat  qoarter  of  the  present  oentory  there  Dramado  Poe^"  (1668X  ^^  ^  ^^  prefiwea  to 
was  a  growing  disaafiirfiif tion  with  the  resnlts  *'TheTempest"(1670)and''TroihiaandCnHl- 
of  die  editorial  labor  of  the  last  upon  the  worka  da"  (1079),  and  the  defence  of  the  ^ilogoe  to 
ef  flhaWwpeare.  Ibe  resolt  was  a  new  achool  '^  The  Oonqneet  ^  Granada*^  (1672X  and  Laif* 
efeommentalors  and  new  editions  of  the  nUys.  boineinhis  ^'Acconnt  of  the£nc^ishl>rini2a 
Ifnt  in  point  of  time,  and  profoondest  in  defer-  Poeta"  (1601X  had  prerioaaly  critieized  fiheka- 
eace  to  the  fbnat  fblio,  waa  the  |»ctorfal  edition  n»eare*a  plaja,  the  fwrner  very  elaboratatjr. 
efMr.  Oliariea  Kni|^  (8  toIs.  8fo.,  London,  Of  aobseqnent  critical  works  these  are  wocthgr 
ItM-*41).  Tbia  waa  the  extreme  recoil  of  the  of  particolar  remark:  ^'Shakespeare  Bcator- 
pfudiilmiL  ItwaainnnediateljfbUowedbjthe  ed,  or  Bpedmenaof  Blunders  comndtted  and 
effilioB  of  Mr.  John  Pijne  Collier  (8  tqIs.  Sto.,  nnameoded  in  Popovs  Edition  of  this  PoaC^** 
London,  18il-'4).  Mr.  Collier  worked  in  the  by  Lewia  Theobald  (4to.,  London,  17S6) ; 
apirit  of  an  antiqnarj  rather  than  a  oritio»  and  "Miscellaneons  Obsenrationa  on  the  Tngtif 
■Mde  mnch  of  readings  derired  finmi  the  rarest  of  Macbeth,  with  Bemarka  <m  fiur  T[]uiBaaI 
wmd  moat  inaooessible  quarters.  He  <^pposed  H[anmer^8]  Edition  of  Sbakeroeare;  to  wUcA 
eo^fecCorai  emendation  with  a  bigotrj  which  is  affixed  Proposala  for  a  newEcUtionof  Shafc^ 
iMDed  Mr.  Knig^t*a  Qoixotio  championship  speare  with  a  Specimen,''  by  Samnd  Johnaon 
ofthe  irat IbKo, and  oft^i set  reason  at  nanght  (18mo^  London,  1745);  ^'Critical  Obaerv»* 
tnwor  of  ''the  oldest  anthoritj.''  A  j^i-  tiona  on  ^lakespeare,"  by  John  Upton  (8vou 
0  edeetie  nse  was  made  of  the  labora  of  London,  1746  and  1748) ;  *'  The  Ganona  cs 
Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  by  Gnlian  0.  Ver-  Criticism,'' by  Thomaa  Edwards  (London,  1748^ 
plaBck,  LL.D.,  who  prepared  an  editiim  (8  and,  with  additions,  1765);  **  Notes  and  Yaii- 
ipoia.  8TO.,  New  T<nk,  1847),  to  which  he  ona  RaadingB  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Edwavd 
eoBtribnIed  a  large  amount  of  original  matter  CapeQ  (4to.,  London,  1759,  and,  with  im- 
dirtiuguiahed  tar  aoondneas  of  judgment  and  portant  additiona  and  ''The  School  of  Shake* 
deganeeoftaate.  An  edition  publiahed  under  apeara,"  8  Tola.  4to.,  177^'SO);  "A  Bofi- 
the  Aection  of  the  Bot.  H.  N.  Hudson  (18  sal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,"  by  Benjamin  Heath 
▼olai  18mo.,  Boston,  1851-'6)  is  noticeable  (8to.,  London,  1765);  "An  Essay  on  the 
diiciyforthe  true  appreciation,  subtle  thon|^t|  Learning  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Bichard  far- 
end  manly  Tigorous  style  of  the  essays  intro-  mer,  DJ>.  (8to.,  London,  1767,  and,  greatly 
dnctory  to eoch  {day.  In  1858  Mr.  J.  O.  Halli-  enltfged,  Cambridge,  1767);  ''Twenty  of  the 
wcO  ooaamenoed  the  publication  of  a  atupen-  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the  whole  nuasbcr 
doBseditioa,  in  SOtoIs.  iblio,  which  is  intended  printed  in  Quarto  during  his  Lifetime,  or  be- 
to  present  all  of  interest  that  baa  been  discor*  fore  the  B^toration ;  collated  where  there 
end  or  written  for  the  iUustration  of  Shake-  were  different  copies,  and  published  from  the 
mare  down  to  the  preaent  day.  This  great  un-  originala,"  by  George  Steereos  (4  vols.  8to., 
diertaking  baa  thus  far  reached  only  the  10th  London,  1766);  '*Six  Old  Playa  on  which 
volume.  Mr.  Halliwdl  has  not  done  much  for  Shakeneare  founded  *  Measure  for  Meaaon^' 
tteeorreetfonofthetoxt;  and  the  same  is  true  'Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Taming  the  Shrew/ 
of  Mr.  Howard  Staunton'a  pictorial  edition,  in  'King  John,'  'King  Henry  lYV  'King  Henry 
wrhich  much  of  Mr.  Knight's  matter  baa  been  Y.,'  and  'King  Lear' "  (2  toIs.  12mo.,  London. 
weed.  One  of  the  mostjudicious  editions  erer  1779);  '^Comments  on  the  Last  Edition  of 
publiahed  is  that  of  the  Bot.  Alexander  Dyce  (6  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  John  Monck  Maaon 
^mla.  8TO.,  London,  1857);  but  eren  Mr.  Dyce  (8to.,  Dublin,  1785);  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
1ms  left  his  page  plotted  with  numerous  corrup-  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL,"  by  Edmund  Maloae 
tionsL  The  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Co wdoi  Clarke  (London,  1792);  "  A  Specnnen  of  a  Ornimentar 
(1  Tols.  8to.,  New  Yoric,  1860)  gives  the  text  ry  on  Shakespeare,  containing:  1st,  Notea  en 
Terr  carefully  and  judiciously.  The  last  edi-  'As  Ton  Like  It;'  2dly,  An  Attempt  to  ei^lain 
tion  prepared  from  a  new  recension  and  col-  and  illustrate  Tarious  Passages  on  a  new  Jnin- 
latkm  of  the  text  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  Grant  White  ciple  of  Criticism  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's 
flS  Tols.  crown  8vo.,  Boston,  1857-'62),  which  Doctrine  of  the  AssodatioQ  of  Idea^"  by  Wal- 
aeeks  to  present  the  reader  with  all  that  is  ne-  ter  Whiter  (8Ta,  Londcm,  1794);  "An  Apol- 
Mieaaiy  to  a  critical  study  of  the  poet,  and  ogy  for  the  BelioTera  in  the  Shakeqpeare  Panan 
whidi  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  and  which  were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Stre^  LoOf 
ameesefal  restorationa  of  corrupted  passagea. —  don,"  by  George  Chalmera  C8to^  London,  IW), 
Of  the  books  written  upon  Shakespeare's  life,  and  "A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Bdie?- 
text.  and  genius,  forming  a  mass  of  which  a  Tery  ers  in  the  Shaken>eare  Papers"  (1799:  these 
imperfect  record  of  the  mere  titles  fills  89  8yo.  Tolumes,  with  "  An  Appendix"  published  in 
pages  in  SiUig's  book,  mentioned  aboTe,  only  a  1800.  in  spite  of  the  q>e(»ality  of  their  titlea,  are 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  can  be  indicated  fiUed  with  general  comment  and  the  resnlts  of 
•«  A  abort  View  of  Tragedy ;  ita  original  earefidinreatigation);  "Bluatrationa  of  Shake- 
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speare  and  of  Anolent  Manners,^*  A».,  by  Francis  noticed.     Mr.  R.  Orant  White,  in  * 

Donee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Jjondon,  1807) ;  ''Oharao-  speare's  Scholar"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854).  |mb* 

tersofShakespeare^s  Plays,"  by  William  Hazlitt  lished  historical  and  critical  atodies  of  the 

Siondon,  1817) ;  Vorlemngen  iiber  dramatitehe  poet's  text,  characters,  and  commentators,  tad 
unit und Literatur^hj AnguatWilhehnScih]^  an  examination  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1411 
rl(8  vols.  870.,  Heidelberg,  1817;  translated  by  the  conolasions  of  which  were  anstained  hf 
Black,  London,  1818);  ^^  Shakespeare  and  his  discoveries  made  in  England  five  years  aftr^ 
Times,"  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  (2  vols.  4to.,  ward.— In  1852  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  who  hsd 
London,  1817) ;  ^'AGlossary,  or  a  Collection  of  previously  brought  forward  many  docnmenii 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Cus-  of  ancient  date  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  ai 
toms,  Proverbs,  &c.,  which  have  been  thought  to  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  announced  that  b« 
require  Illustration  in  the  Works  of  English  Au«  had  become  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
thors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Con-  second  folio  edition  of  Shakeq>eare's  pbn 
temporaries,"  by  Archdeacon  Nares  (4to.,  Lon-  (1632),  which  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
don,  1822;  and  edited  by  J.  O.  HalliweU  and  contained*^  notes  and  emendations  in  a  band  not 
Thomas  Wright,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1859),  a  learned  much  later  than  the  time  when  it  went  to 
and  accurate  work;  Shakespeare^ b  VordchuUy  press."  He  published  in  1858  a  history  of  hj 
edited,  and  accompanied  with  prefaces,  by  acquaintance  with  this  volume,  and  detailed  a^ 
Ludwig  Tieck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828  and  counts,  accompanied  with  comment,  of  its  moit 
1829) ;  *'  New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shake-  plausible  marginal  changes  in  the  text :  ^  Kotct 
apeare,"  by  J.  P.  Collier  (8vo.,  London,  1885) ;  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare*! 
*^New  Particulars  regarding  the  Works  of  Plays,  fW)m  early  Manuscript  Corrections  in  a 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  same  (8yo.,  London,1886) ;  copy  of  the  Folio,  1682,  in  tne  Possession  of  J. 
^'On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  Payne  Collier,  F.  S.  A."  (8vo.,  London).  The 
the  Persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  ana  sensation  caused  by  this  publication  was  wide- 
elucidating  several  points  in  the  Poet's  History,"  spread  and  profound.  The  minority  of  readen 
by  James  Boadcn  (8vo.,  London,  1837) ;  Udfer  niailed  it  almost  as  a  revelation  firom  the  tomb 
ShahwpeareU  dramatische  Kunet  und  tein  Ver^  of  Shakespeare  himself;  and  it  seemed  for 
hAltnUs  zu  Galderon  und  Goethe^  by  H.  Ulrioi  the  moment  as  if  all  previona  editions  of  hb 

S8vo.,  Halle,  1839;  translated,  8vo.,  London,  works   had   become  waste  paper.    A  waaSi 

.846) ;  "  Shakespcaro^s  Library,  a  Collection  of  minority  doubted  and  wondered :  and  a  few 

the  Stories,  Novels,  and  Tales  used  by  Shake-  stoutly  protested.    The  critics  on  the  one  hand 

apeare  as  the  Foundation  of  his  Plays,"  edited  supported  it  enthuidastically,  and  on  the  other 

by  J.  P.  Collier  (8vo.,  I^ndon,  1840-'41) ;  *^  Re-  attacked  it  vigorously.    It  was  found  that  the 

marks  on  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Charles  bulk  of  its  corrections  had  been  anticipi^ed  bj 

Knight^s  Editions  of  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  the  conjectural  emendations  of  editors  and  rtp- 

Alexander  Dyce  (8vo.,  London,  1844);  Shake-  bal  critics;  and  of  Uie  comparatively  small  ir- 

ipeare  et  eon  temps,  etude  lifteraire,  by  Fran-  mainder,  there  were  very  few  whidi  oonunand- 

5^is  Guizot  (8vo.,  Paris,  1852);  ^'Tlie  English  ed  the  general  assent  of  English  scholanaad 

of  Shakespeare,"  by  George  L.  Croik  (12mo.,  students  of  Shakespeare.    It  was  sh<»wn  fint 

London,  1857);  '^V  Critical  Examination  of  the  in  a  paper  in   ^'PutnamV  Magazine**    <New 

Text  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Wm.  Sidney  Walk-  York)  for  Oct.  1853,  that  the  c<.»rrecti«msL  vptm 

6r(3vol8.  16mo.,  London,  1860).    The  mnltitu-  their  own  evidence,  were  made  at  so  late  a 

dinous  publications  of  the  Shakespeare  society  date  as  to  have  no  authority  from  their  anti- 

of  London  contain,  among  much  that  is  either  quity.    The  folio  baring  been  placetl  for  a  time 

trivial,  or  mere  antiquarinn  rubbish,  many  vol-  in  the  British  museum,  certain  officers  of  that 

umes  of  valuable  and  well  edited  reprints  of  institution,  including   the  eminent  palseocrt- 

acarce  old  plays,  of  dramatic  history,  and  of  pher,  Sir  Francis  Madden,  superintendent  of  the 

critical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  manuscript  department,  pronounced  its  marri* 

text   of   Shakespeare. — Eminent    among   the  nal  corrections  spurious  imitations  of  ancient 

philosopliiral  critics  of  Shakespeare  is  Samuel  handwriting,  and  announced  that  they  h.id  dis- 

Taylor  Coleridge,  who  by  his  lectures  and  by  covered  partially  erased  guides  in  pencil,  in 

his  essays  (see  his  ^'  Friend''  and  his  '*  Literary  modern  handwriting,  for  the  antique-seemioc 

Remains")  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  words  in  ink,  and  that  in  many  instances  the 

one  writer  to  bring   about  a    profound  and  modem  pencil  writing  appeared  under  that  ia 

thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  poetV  works,  ink.  which  professed  to  be  more  than  200  jtvt 

Mrs.  Jamesons  **  Characteristics  of  Women,  old.    Upon  this  announcement,  in  July.  1h59.  in 

Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  the  London  *' Times, ^^  a  tierce  dison^on  arciM, 

London,  18)^3).  as  a  minute  and  sympathetic  which  continued  for  two  yeara  and  more.    It 

analysis    of    Shukespoare^s    principal    fomiJe  had  for  its  subject  not  only  the  no^lrions  folio, 

characters,  must  ever  rank  high  in  this  <lepart-  but  all  the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Collier  had 

ment  of  literature.    The  Rev.  f  I.  N.  llndstm^s  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  contain- 

"Lectures  on    Shakespeare''  (3  vols.   12mo.,  ing  contemporary  notices  of  Shakeapeane  or  his 

New  York,  1  h4^)  are  remarkable  for  the  same  work^  nearly  all  of  which  were  pronounc^Mi  (oT' 

aoalitics  which  appear  in  a  higher  degree  in  geries  by  the  same  high  anthorities  wliioh  mn- 

lie  assays  in  his  edition  of  the  works  above  denmed  the  folio.    8o  ezteosiTio  and  so  impor* 


SHAXESFSAEE               ^ttM^  K:f  nWAifAiffTgif 

MTwy  tend  had  M       1         h       lo-  SEML&  (Qmt.  ^MOen,  to  pmlk,  ^  vp^  m 

Toward  Um  end  ov        i;                  a  roek  eompoMd  of  t^ej  sed&anenti  oonsoiidft^ 

oe  named  WiUiam  IrDiatm  prvijuumi  w  ted  in  lajefs  whieh  are  fissile  like  Ibe  mIgiMd 

iorered  misoellaaeoiis  papers  and  leM  dlaj,  but  not  often  diyisible  into  smootli  sbeeli 

nts  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  wU-  like  the  argillaoeona  slatea.    Beds  of  abide  ave 

ike^>eare,  which  were  outrageous  for-  oommontltfou^out  the  range  <xf  tlMd  seconiaigfi 

>nt  thej  were  palpablj  rourious,  and  rooks,  and  oonstitote  a  laige  portion  of  aona 

oklj  detected,  although  they  deceived  of  the  fbrmationB.     Tbsy  altemate  with  tbe 

n  of  erudition  for  a  time.    The  result  sandstones  and  other  strata  of  thttie  foinuH 

lamination  and  discussion  in  Mr.  Ool«  tions,  and  in  the  coal  BMSsures  are  abondaul 

)  has  been  to  leave  him  with  a  damaged  in  beds  blackened  bythe  carbonaceoua  mattwrai 

n  both  for  judgment,  and  veradtj,  hia  intermixed  with  the  clayey  sedimenta.    Jbi  tk* 

bout  a  semblance  of  authority,  and  hia  red  sandstone  groups  tih^  are  commonly  also 

ipts  under  the  gravest  suspicion,  at  the  red  from  the  onde  of  iron  they  contain,  and  i» 

It ;  although  his  accusers  have  not  sno-  other  fonnationa  they  are  oMve,  and  sometiiMa 

1  making  out  all  their  case.    The  bulk  green  and  variegated.     In  texture  thay  &m 

orrections  in  this  folio  seem  to  have  soft  and  earthy,  uid  are  eacdly  worn  down  inta 

ide  about  1676 ;  but  there  is  evidence  a  muddy  powaer.    By  intermixture  of  earbciii 

les  strongly  to  show  that  Mr.  Collier  is  ate  of  lime  they  become  calcareous,  and  aa-lka 

>le  for  some  of  them.  See  *^  An  Inquiry  proportion^  this  increases  they  pass  from  ealv« 

Genuineness  of  the  Manuscript  Ck>r-  careous  shale  to  argillaceous  limestone.    Btmk 

in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Oollier^s  Annotated  renders  them  arenaceous,  and  with  exoesa  of  H 

ie  Folio,  1682,  and  of  certain  Shak-  they  become  sandstones.    Oarbonaoeooa  bmI* 

Documents  likewise  published  by  Mr.  ter  renders  them  bitununons,  and  wlien  Iba 

by  N.  K  S.  A.  Hamilton  (4to.,  London,  proportion  is  large  the  material  beoomea  oomp* 

fr.  Gollier's  '^  Reply"  to  this  volume  bustible  and  is  used  for  some  of  the  pnrpnana 

,  1860);  ^*  A  Complete  View  of  the  of  coaL    Shales  of  this  character  are  ndnaUa 

-e  Controversy,"  ^,  by  C.  Mansfield  for  the  oil  that  mAj  be  distilled  from  th«M« 

LL.D.,  with  numerous  fiEU»imiles(8vo..  (Bee  Coal,  v<d.  v.  p.  888,  and  the  aceoinl  dT 

1861) ;  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  oA  in  Pxtbolbuii.) 

Ie  subject  in  ''The  Shakespeare  Mys-  SHAMANISM  (Sanscrit,  aAama),  a  n^gjkm 

1  article  in  the  ^'Atlantic  Monthly"  akin  to  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  prevalent  ift 

for  Sept  1861.    The  Germans  have  northern  and  eastern  A^  in  Mcmgolia,  BSb¥^ 

lively  interest  in  this  discussitm;  and  ria,  and  parts  of  China.    It  has  been  otllad  tbe 

ihakespeare  is  appreciated  as  highly^  old  heathenism  of  Mongolia,  but  la  iirdbah)|r 

)0  years  has  been  almost  as  asnduous-  of  Indian  origin.    About  206  B.  C.  Memdia* 

d  in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain  and  nes,  the  ambassador  from  Seleucua  I.  of  QjAk 

,  But  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  to  Chandragupta,  reported  the  phUoeopliara 

tion  sometimes  made  that  the  Gtermana  of  India  to  be  of  two  classes,  the  Brakmana 

le  English  race  to  understand  its  own  and  the  Samans,  and  ascribed  to  the  moat 

>et     Sbakespeare^s  works  have  been  famous  of  the  latter  ascetic  habits  and  priest^f 

d  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  fonctions  resembling  those  of  the  modon  Bbar* 

at  best  into  German.    The  version  of  mans.    Shamanism  is  a  mixture  of  fetidi  and 

and  Tieck,  which  has  been  often  re-  q>irit  worship,  in  which  mysterious  powers  ara 

is  probably  the  most  perfect  transfti-  attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodiea,  monntaiii% 

thought  from  one  form  into  another  rivers,  oaves,  elements,  and  any  tree,  atOBa# 

sr  was  accomplished.    No  adequate  animal^  or  other  object  that  exhibits,  peoaliav 

translation  has  yet  appeared.    Three  form  or  properties,  and  in  which  good  and  bad 

■tance  have  been  made :  the  first  by  genii,  domestic  and  guardian  divimties,  and  tha 

nenr  (1776-^82),  in  which  the  poet^s  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  believed  to  inflnenaa 

is  often  ludicrously  perverted ;  the  natural  phenomena  and  human  life,  healthy  and 

Franci8queMidiel(18d9~'40);  and  the  fortune.    Numerous  qrmbols  represent  the  ob« 

Francois  Victor  Hugo  (1859-^61).   Of  jects  of  worship.    Bude  images  of  aaoestota 

e  second  is  the  most  faithful  and  sohol-  are  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  or  lineii^  and 

liakespeare^s   name  is  found  in   the  preserved,  attached  to  the  tents,  and  laonfioed 

bts  of  his  period  q)elled  with  all  va-  to  as  the  eq>ecial  protectors  of  householda  and 

f  letters  and  arrangement  of  letters  flocks.    Ilie  priests  are  a  class  of  soroerers^ 

q>ress  its  sound  or  a  semblance  of  it ;  afiiscting  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  spbrits,  work- 

himself,  and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  ing  themselves  into  states  of  trance  and  epil^ 

ey  printed  the  name,  spelled  it  Shake-  sy,  pretending  to  powers  ci  oosiixanng  and  ex* 

In  this  form,  too,  it  is  found  in  almost  oroising,  of  magic  and  prophecy,  and  exerting 

ok  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared,  great  influence  both  as  spiritual  advisers  ana 

e,  although  he  sometimes  wrote   it  physicians.    Nothing  important  is  nndertakcoi 

re,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  without  consulting  them.  There  are  etymologl* 

iting  from  the  orthography  to  which  oal  indications  thai  Shamanism  early  came  into 

a  sort  of  formal  reoognition.  conneetkn  aadponfliet  with  ZcvoastrianisHt 


'':-  SHAMTL  ^Vk/.a^ 


It  was  the  rfllipkm  of  the  Mongols  mitil  tiie  edlioadok^SBd  bfotoflio 
nigii  of  Genghis  Khsn,  hnt  his  snooesKNrs  fi^  Derbend  tnd  the  north.    The 
Tored  T^ansism.  which  they  reoeived  from  ThA-  Rnsslsn  general  NekUmdi  in 
bet,  and  which  became  the  recognized  fidth  of  year  was  a  series  of  iaifairea;  Daniel 
tiie  oonrt  on  the  accession  of  Knblai  Khan  other  chieftains  in  theBnssian  army  abanioari 
(aboat  A.  D.  1260).    There  was,  however,  a  him ;  and  the  saprema^  of  the  ears  in  ths 
speedr  rdapse  into  Shamanism,  which  again  Osncasos  was  in  jec^Mtfdy.    Shamyl  now,  si 
]NreTsiled  for  two  centuries  among  the  Mongols,  the  height  of  his  power,  completed  the  nrgisi 
till  in  1677  they  followed  their  sovereign  Altan  cation  of  his  govemnMOt.    JDarao  waa  ssds 
Khakan  back  into  the  Lamaic  fold.    But  Sha-  thecapitsL  The  eiyil  lawswere  founded  €hirf> 
manism  still  gives  its  own  name  and  some  pe-  ly  on  the  Koran ;  the  criminal  code  affixed  ths 
ediar  featores  to  the  Mcmgolian  Lamaism.  severest  penalties  to  cowardioe  in  battla^  sai 
BHAMYL  (Samuxl),  a  prophet  and  soltan  a  military  order  'of  mmt  waa  fovnded.    Us 
of  the  moontaineers  ci  the  dancasns,  bom  at  financea  were  provided  for  by  a  ranlar  v^fltm 
Anl  Himry,  in  northern  Daghestan,  about  1797.  of  taxation,  and  commnnieatioa  betwesn  the 
It  is  related  that  from  childAiood  he  was  prond  provinces  by  messengers  on  horseback  wai  st- 
and ambitions,  and  excelled  alike  in  mental  tablished.    Five  years  from  Shan^yra  sappsni 
capacity  and  athletic  sports.    He  received  the  destmction  at  Aknlgo  his  anthority  extcaM 
insUnctions  of  the  mollah  Jemal-Eddin,  whose  over  a  popnlation  soiroely  leas  than  l^OOQ^OMl 
danghter  became  his  favorite  wife,  and  mani-  In  1845  the  cxar  renewed  the  war  with  pittm 
fosted  a  decided  preference  for  the  doctrinea  energy.    Prince  Woronaofl^  mardung  to  W 
which  were  soon  developed  into  Moridism.  siege  Darso,  reached  the  town  only  to  tad  it 
This  system  of  fervid  mysticism,  founded  on  abiuidoned,  and  having  destroyed  it  etfeetsd  a 
Soofeeism,  was  preached  in  1828  by  the  prophet  disastrous  retreat,  bsraased    by  the  MaridiL 
Kari-MoUah,  and  quickly  united  the  naUve  Meantime  Argntinsky  expeBed  the  troops  «f 
tribes,  who  had  long  been  at  feud^  in  conmum  Daniel  Bey  from  soothem   Da^iestan;  sai 
hatred  against  the  northern  infidels.     Easi-  though  the  results  of  this  campaign  Sd  not 
Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slain  oorrespond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Baaias 
br  the  Russians  at  Himry,  Oct.  80,  1882 ;  and  equipments,  it  marka  the  tnnung^point  in  tks 
fiham^l,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  fortunea  of  ShamyL    Wi&  20,000  eavahy  hs 
rebellion,  was  wounded,  and  escaped  slone  subdued,  but  not  permanently,  the  regien  si 
through  the  ranka  of  the  enemy  to  the  camp  the  upper  Terek  in  1846;  and  finom  this  tnss 
ef  Hamsad  Bey,  the  new  leader  of  the  Murids.  he  had  no  success  in  extending  his  away  oi« 
On  the  death  of  Hamsad  Bey  in  1884,  Shamyl  new  tribes.    The  Bosalans  aeoored  the  ] 
waa  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  sect,  which  they  had  already  occupied,  and,  ii 
being  preferred  for  his  genius  and  devotion  to  of  sending  large  army  corps  into  the 
rivals  of  higher  birth  and  rank.    A  schism  at  tains,  c<HnpeUed  the  inhabitanta  to  anbi 
irst  weakened  his  authority ;  an  expedition  to  by  burning  the  forests,  destroying  the  crops, 
Avares  foiled;  but,  having  organized  the  con-  and  carrying  off  the  herds;  and  frtMn  1852, 
iicting  tribes  into  a  sort  of  theocracy,  he  in-  when   Bariatinsky  took   command   of  tbtir 
fficted  upon  Gen.  Ivelitch  in  1887  the  severest  east  wing,  their  successes  were  more  decMtve. 
defeat  yet  sustained  by  the  Russians  in  the  Bhamyl,  losing  to  some  extent  the  confidtnflS 
Oaucasus,  and  forced  Gen.  Hafi  into  a  retreat  of  the  mountaineers,  waa  obliged  to  co^ns 
more  disastrous  than  a  lost  battle.    The  Rus-  himself  to  defensive  operationa.    Dnriag  thi 
sians  thus  learned  to  appreciate  his  energy  and  Crimean  war,  when  a  large  part  of  the  Eanas 
resources ;  the  czar  Nicholas  visited  the  Cau-  army  was  readied  from  the  Cancaans^  the  £»- 
easus ;   and  the  mountaineers  were  enclosed  ropean  generals  expected  that  he  wonid  makt 
npon  every  side.    Shamyl  hastened  from  point  a  poweritd  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  snsaiy ; 
to  point,  harassing  the  Russian  columns,  until  ami  he  has  been  severely  reproached  for  bav- 
in 1889  he  was  b^eged  by  Qeu.  Grabbe  in  the  ing  neglected  tiie  opportunity.    Hot  both  the 
fortified  post  of  Akulgo,  on  the  inmost  moun-  seal  and  number  of  his  adherenta  liad  dimia- 
tain  range  of  Daghestan.    On  the  third  at-  ished,  his  resources  were  eihansted,  and  hii 
tempt  the  fortress  was  carried  by  storm;  it  attempts  to  unite  the  bordering  tribes  under 
was  destroyed,  and  its  defenders  captured  or  his  banner  were  thwarted  by  r^wioQa  indite* 
alain ;  and  as  Shamyl  was  not  to  be  found,  and  ence  and  nolitical  dissensions.     Yet  kia  gensral 
the  Russians  held  all  the  communications  of  Wrangel  neld  poaitiona  on  the  Soo^fa  mm!  the 
the  place,  they  supposed  that  he  had  been  Soolak,  and  he  himsdf  by  a  sadden  and  daring 
bnried  beneath  the  ruins.    Even  the  Murids  incursion  into  Eakheti  alanned  the  Basnaa 
believed  him  lost,  till  he  suddenly  appeared  garrisons  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  aidbd  in  pravcnt- 
aaain  among   them,  preaching  with  renew-  ing  the  Russians,  after  their  rictorv  at  Kureck- 
ad  seal  the  holy  war.     This  second  escape  Dere,  from  advancong  on  Kara.    Uk  this  axne- 
strengthened  their  faith  in  his  divine  mission,  dition  two  Georgian  prineeases  itXL  into  his 
and  the  whole  country  from  the  Sooi\{a  to  the  hands.    He  proposed  to  exchange  them  for  his 
Koisoo  rallied  with  enthusiasm  to  his  standard,  eldest  son  Jemal-Eddin,  who  liad  baen  taken 
hi  1848  he  descended  from  the  mountains  with  prisoner  at  the  first  oaptara  of  Aknkov  ^ 
power,  oonqnered  all  Avares,  bealeg-  been  educated  at  fiC  FMantaff^  and  tai  br 


B  olleer  is  tibe  Ibi                        ^  kin  « tdl,  faratd-fllioiildflnd,  Iimh^ 

egotiatioiis  ^be  ex  um       iw            ^  dem-Mi  vfm,  and  a  lonf^  dark  iMfMird;  hf 

MUDS  also  Mdd  kim  a  rwuum  oi  «u^ui  waua  skywly  and  with  dignity ;  bia  foiowad 

Ibr  which  he  perh^ia  consented  to  i  Bneaments  rereal  his  intdleciiial  power,  ani 

se.    After  the  peace  of  Faria,  the  Ba  -  hk  paleneaa  and  an  air  of  debilily  hey>ak  thn 

cftnmed  with  renewed  enerKf  to  the  aorrows  hidden  nnder  an  impreanTe  rcipoai, 

ion  of  the  CaocasiiB.    The  chief  con  Wa  moat  striking  characteriatic  fitmi  nrliaat 

raa  intraated  to  Prince  BariatinskTv  hi  diildhood  haa  heen  religioQa  eameatneea.    Aa 

erationa  were  executed  hj  Gen.  Erdi^  n  boj  he  pawned  whole  daja  in  aolitaiy  meditar* 

experienced  in  moontain  waitee,  who  tion,  pr^er,  and  reading  the  Koran.    Battel^ 

opened  a  path  o¥er  the  range  of  Katch-  inghimaelf  endowed  with  the  gift  of  propheQr^ 

aptored  the  fortified  paaa  of  Goitimir,  and  poaaeeaing  a  mastery  of  fervid  ejoqnenoib 

tained  positions  which  rendered  the  snh-  it  aeemed  for  jears  donhfcfol  whether  he  worn 

i  of  the  province  of  Saktan  inevitahle.  hecome  a  denrish  or  a  soldier.    The  UMh  ot 

I  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  about  the  MnridianiY  of  which  he  wasthe  prophet,  is  8oo» 

me  his  eldest  son  died  of  melandiolj,  foeiam  rendered  more  intense  and  effeotiTe  I9 

to  resome  hia  fkther'B  purposes  and  hah-  the  earnest  profession  of  the  Koran, 

r  his  long  experience  <x  dvilization,  and  SHANGHAI,  or  Shahghax,  a  city  and  mtr 

ond  son  was  wounded  in  hattlcu    Sti  I  port  of  China,  in  the  nroTince  of  Kiang-sn,  aife- 

ufortnnate  for  him  was  the  campaign  ox'  uated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Woosong  riYSi^ 

Evdokimc^  surprised  the  pass  of  Ar-  about  14  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  estnaiy  ei 

id  destroyed  about  100  villages,  whose  the  Tangtse-Kiang,  m  lat  sno' N.,  long.  IH^ 

ants  fled,  or  submitted  to  him  and  were  80'  £.,  about  170  m.  £.  8.  £.  tnm  Nankkig; 

inted  to  districts  commanded  by  Bu  pop.  estimated  at  150,000.    It  stands  in  n  foi^ 

rta.    By  a  bold  countermarch  Sham;fi  tile  plain,  and  consists  of  a  wdUed  town  and 

tg.  11,  UDon  the  division  of  ¥iahtchq  several  auburba,  the  most  important  of  wUflk 

t  after  a  hard  contest  his  forces  were  pn  is  that  oocimied  by  the  foreign  merchanta.    Cbt 

t,  and  a  large  part  of  his  arms  and  m\  wall  is  hifpk  and  thick  and  nearly  5  m.  in  efa^> 

rere  taken  by  the  enemy.    Meantin  cuit;  but  there  is  conriderable  vacant  maae 

moff  punued  his  advantages,  and  $i\  witlun  this  area,  and  toward  its  centre  taave 

9d  Wed^  which  for  14  years  had  beeu  are  many  gardens.    The  city  is  entered  hw  9 

tre  of  the  prophet's  power,  and  which  (gBtea,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  iilny. 

ongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  his  son  The  houses  are  principally  built  of  briek^  aoi 

shorn  with  7,000  men.    The  siege  had  have  gmeraUy  a  mean  ^4>earance.    There  aie 

led  for  7  weeks,  when,  on  April  12,  tea  gardens  which  occupy  a  large  scmareneatbr 

;  was  dedded  to  bombard  and  storm  it.  laid  out  and  planted  wiUi  trees.    The  snlmk 

I  himself  arrived  with  a  small  body  of  oeciqiied  by  the  foreign  merchanta  contaiaa 

,  only  in  time  to  see  that  breaches  had  many  handsome  gardens,  the  mansions  of  £a» 

aade  and  that  further  resistance  was  ropean  and  American  merchants,  and  a  neat 

e,  and  fled  with  his  surviving  followers  church.    The  climate  ia  sometimes  unhealthy 

e  ravines  of  the  mountains.    The  an-  at  the  seaaon  when  the  8.  W.  monsoon  changea* 

which  he  had  wielded  for  a  quarter  of  From  June  to  October  heavy  rain  folia,  mi 

Tj  was  now  lost.    The  tribes  generally  occasionally  floods  the  surrounding  eonntiy* 

d  him,  and  the  chiefs  submitted  to  Bus-  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  differeiit 

ven  DanieiBey  surrendered  himself  un-  kinds  of  silk  and  embroidered  gooda,  oottoik 

onaUy,  and  received  pardon,  since  he  paper,  ivory,  and  glasa.    The  river  is  deep  «ai 

rred  Irib,  the  most  important  fortress  about  900  yards  wide,  and  is  bordered  by  ware* 

Teden.    The  only  seat  of  rebellion  that  houses  and  quays. — Shanghai  is  connected  by 

ed  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghunib,  rivers  and  canab  with  a^nt  }  of  the  Chineae 

^  Shamyl  had  taken  refoge  with  400  empire,  and  the  internal  trade  is  very  eonnil* 

irs.    This  fortress  was  on  a  plateau,  de-  erable.    Between  6,000  and  6,000  vesaek  am 

on  one  side  by  massive  walls  with  6  employed  in  it,  and  upward  of  7,000  sea-goaig 

,  and  on  all  others  by  its  steep  craggy  crafty  exdosiYe  of  boats  and  fishing  Yosaela,  aie 

But  these  sides  were  scaled  by  8  Bus-  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    Ui  1868,  764 

lumns.  fovored  by  a  thick  mist  (8ept.  6),  foreign  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  an  aggregtfi 

ter  a  desperate  contest  the  prophet  re-  of  242,684  tons;  of  these,  290,  of  120,206  t0D% 

)d  the  decree  of  fote,  and  yielded  to  the  were  British,  and  97,  of  66,280  tons,  were  n»- 

ror.     His   wives   and   treasure   were  der  the  Hag  of  the  United  States.    The  expoita 

to.  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  8t.  Peters-  consist  principally  of  tea,  silk,  camphor,  and 

rhere  Alexander  II.  did  honor  to  himself  porcelain,  and  in  1868  amounted  to  (46,S28»- 

treatment  of  the  captive.    He  remained  163.  beside  $14,243,978  of  treasure.    Of  tb* 

lays  in  the  capital  and  in  Moscow,  and  tea  exported,  the  United  Statea  took  21,128^ 

noceeded  to  Kalooga,  where  he  has  since  644  Ibsi,  Great  Britain  20,271,667,  and  otlMT 

L    He  made  the  happiest  imfM'ession  by  countries   4,071,401 ;    total,    46,466,702    IbSb 

t  and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  con-  During  the  same  year  72,729  bales  of  s&k  weie 

on.     A  Bussian  eye-witneaa  deacribea  e^KHied,  64,376  of  whidi  were  raw  and  6^484 
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were  thrown ;  Se,461  bales  were  thSpped  Ibr  has  the  appeattmce  of  a  bora.    Tbm 

Great  Britain  direct,  42,775  for  Gh^at  Britain  ia  fianoua  for  ita  eel  llahery. 

and  Europe  indirectly,  1,688  for  the  United  8HANNY,  the  name  of  the  nanriiie  ^fatf' 

Btatea,  and  1,870  for  other  places.    The  im-  rayed  fishes  of  the  blenny  iu^Hf^  and  the  m 

nerts  consist  of  grain,  floor,  fturs,  cotton,  coakL  nns  fkolii  (Flem.)«     Thej  differ   fnm  im 

Slffwent  kinds  ofmanofiaotored  goods,  silver,  ana  blenmes  proper  in  having  the  lieed  withoU 

of^nm.    In  1868  the  total  value  of  the  imports  crests  or  tentiM)les;  the  bodj  is  elongated  mi 

was  estimated  at  $59,888,480,  vis. :  goods  and  compressed,  with  large  pectonby  roonded  c«h 

merohandise,  $29,470,000 ;  specie  and  bullion^  dal,  ventrals  nnder  the  throat  and  of  %  rm 

$6,180,000 ;  opium,  $28,788,480.    Among  the  and  a  aingle  intermpied  doraal  all  along  tts 

kaports  were  414,505  pieces  of  American  gray  back,  simple  and  flexible;  the  ddn  Is  nakei; 

twills,  and  86,400  pieces  of  sheetings. — 8hang-  monUi  smaU,  with  huge  ttp  and  BtaUattkt 

hal  was  taken  by  the  British  in  June,  1842,  but  opening ;  teeth  in  sin^e  senca.  nmneroiia^sBil^ 

was  given  up  the  following  year  after  the  rati-  and  pointed ;  there  is  no  air  bladder;  thtitaa^ 

flcation  of  their  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  when  ach  is  thin,  without  csocal  dilatation,  and  Iks 

H  became  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  foreign  intestine  simple  without  pen«»«atie  c^ea;  ip- 

commerce.    The  trade  has  smoe  then  been  erture  of  oviduct  between  anoa  and  vkHRT 

greatly  extended,  and  the  importance  of  the  canal,  and  a  tnft  of  papiUss  aromd  the  aaalBii 

I^ace  much  increased.    In  Sept.  1858,  it  wss  opening.     The  European   aluuiny  (P,  Isii^ 

captured  by  the  rebels,  but  was  shortly  after*  Flem.)  is  rardy  more  than  6  inehea  mm;  Iks 

ward  evacuated,  and  has  since  been  several  colors  vary  much,  some  being  mottled  wItt 

times  threatened  by  them.  reddish  brown,  black,  mod  whiter  and  olhn 

SHANNON,  a  8.  £.  CO.  of  Missouri,  inter-  uniformly  dusky;  the  head  over  the  eyes  ii 

aeeted  by  Current  river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.;  rounded,  fircmi  these  the  profile  being  nsalf 

nop.  in  1860,  2,284^  of  whom  18  were  slaves,  vertical,  and  between  them  a  deep  groofe; 

The  sorfjEMC  is  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  irides  are  scarlet,  and  the  rhocih  tenU; 

pine  forests.    Mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  the  eyes  have  movements  independent  ef  eaek 

worked.    The  productions  In  1850  were  2.248  other.    They  are  abundant  on  the  reel 

bushels  of  wheat,  46,689  of  oats,  56,718  of  In*  of  Enig^and  and  France,  keeping  en  the 

disn  corn,  and  2,987  lbs.  of  wooL    Capital,  and  hiding  under  atones  at  low  tide  to  _ 

Eminence.  against  voracious  flshes  and  loog-biDed  liidi; 

SHANNON,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland,  the  food  consists  of  small  moUosks  and  enala* 

rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cuilcagh  in  the  N.  ceans,  whidi  they  detach  ttaok  the  roekabf 

W.  part  of  the  county  Cavan,  flows  S.  W.  for  a  tlie  sharp  teeth ;  thev  spawn  fai  eommar ;  Ihay 

hiw  miles  to  Lough  Allen,  thence  by  a  ciroui-  are  of  small  sise,  swnn  in  shoals,  and  are  ef  ao 

tons  but  generally  8.  course  through  Lough  value  as  food  to  msn«    The  laiger 


Bee  to  Lough  Derg,  and  thence  8.  8.  W.  to  have  the  habit  of  creeinng  out  of  walsr,  hf 

limerick,  below  which  the  river,  here  called  means  of  the  ventrids,  as  the  tide  recedes,  hid- 

tlie  Lower  Shannon,  flows  W.  8.  W.  through  a  ing  in  holes  of  the  rooks,  and  there  lenafaui^ 

broad  estuary  to  the  Atlantic    Its  total  length  until  the  tide  aaain  rises ;  they  ooeopy  these 

Is  about  220  m.    It  forms  the  boundary  line  be-  holes  singly,  wiui  the  head  ootward,  nliri^ 

tween  the  counties  Leitrim,  Longford,  West-  backward  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they 

meath,  King^s,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  have  been  known  to  live  80  hours  in  a  diy 

on  the  £.  and  8.  £.,  and  Roscommon,  Galway,  box,  and  are  very  soon  killed  by  freah  aiisr 

and  Clare  on  the  W.  and  8.  W.    Beside  the  It  is  a  matter  of  oonsiderable  phyiriologleal  ia- 

large  lakes  or  expansions  named,  it  passes  terest  to  ascertain  how  this  fish  la  enahlsd  to 

through  several  smaller  ones,  and  portions  of  live  so  long  a  time  out  of  water ;  it  has  ao  sir 

its  course  are  very  picturesque.    Its  largest  bladder  or  rudimentary  lung  for  the  aCn 

affluent  is  the  Suck,  which  enters  it  from  the  of  the  blood ;  it  is  not  stated  to  have  any 

W.  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg ;  others  are  cial  arrangement  of  die  gills  or  accicewij  ms 

the  Boyle,  Fergus,  Inny,  Brosna,  Mulkema,  and  for  retaining  water ;  the  Sn  openings  are  veiy 

Maig.    The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  beside  large,  Just  the  opposite  mm  the  caw  in  the 

limerick  are  Leitrim,  Carrick,  Athlone,  and  eels  and  other  fishes  which  live  long  evt  el 

mialoe.    The  tides  in  the   estuary  of  the  water,  and  would  permit  the  giOa  to  hoooms 

Shannon  vary  between  14  and  18  feet,  and  ves-  very  soon  dry  and  improper  to  eireniale  the 

■•Is  of  400  tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  Limerick ;  blood ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  fish 

the  navigation  has  been  improved  throughout  would  perish  out  of  water  aa  soon  as  the  meek* 

the  entire  length  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000,  erel,  herring,  and  others  with  large  gill  open* 

and  it  communicates  by  canals,  dec.,  with  Dub-  ings.    Flourens  maintains  that  the  death  mm 

Un  and  the  rivers  Barrow  and  8uir  and  various  asphyxia  in  these  oases  is  not  so  mnefa  from  the 

other  parts  of  Ireland.    The  total  descent  of  drying  of  the  gills,  as  from  the  gills  subsiding 

the  river  between  its  source  and  the  sea  is  840  into  a  compact  mass  and  presenting  too  small 

iMt,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  fall  is  before  a  surface  for  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  eoa- 

H  enters  Ix>ngh  Allen,  only  11  m.  from  its  tained  blood;  whetherthis  fish  has  any  spedal 

ionroe.    In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  estuary  the  mechanism  for  separating  the  leaflets  of  the 

tide  mns  with  great  force,  and  at  the  springs  giUs  is  not  ascertained.    It  Meat  be 
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d  that  the  bodj  is  soft  and  scalelesB ;  cata-  -  names  of  dog  and  honnd,  with  varioiis  canine 

18  re^iration  is  very  important  in  batra-  epithets,  from  their  habit  of  following  their 

OS,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  oxygenation  prey  in  packs.    Sharks  are  higher  than  ordi- 

16  blood  is  effected  throogli  the  skin,  as  in  nary  fishes  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction ; 

fynbranchus  of  Surinam,  when  the  gills  are  there  is  with  them  tme  seznal  union,  and  thej 

n  action,  under  the  control  of  the  par  va-  are  oYoviviparous,  that  is,  the  eggs  are  hatched 

nerve ;  perhaps  also  air  may  be  swallowed,  in  the  oviducts,  though  they  are  often  expelled 

intestinal  respiration  supply  the  necessary  before  the  embryo  has  quitted  them ;  the  egg 

^en,  as  in  eobitU,    The  gill  openings,  how-  presents  in  its  early  development  many  pecn- 

,  though  large,  may  be  accurately  ^ut,  and  tiarities  of  those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.    In 

bolging  cheeks  may  thus  retain  sufficient  some  the  eggs  are  received  into  the  villoua 

r  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  giUs,  as-  oviduct,  in  which  as  in  a  uterus  the  young  are 

i  probably  by  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  or-  developed ;  under  these  circumstances  ova  are 

—The  radiated  shanny  (P.  subbifureattis,  observed  in  different  stages  of  development, 

ir%  found  rarely  on  the  coasts  of  Massachu-  and  frequently  one  in  each  oviduct.    In  others 

and  New  York,  is  about  5  inches  long,  of  the  egg  is  received  in  a  horny,  semi-trana« 

idish  brown  color  above  and  yellowish  parent,  oblong  case,  with  long  convoluted  ten- 

e  below,  with  3  dark-colored  bands  pass-  arils  at  each  comer,  deposit^  near  the  shore 

backward  from  the  eyes ;  the  lateral  line  is  in  the  winter  months,  and  prevented  trom 

ifiircated,  and  there  are  filaments  on  the  being  too  rudely  treated  by  the  waves  by  tiie 

lis.    The  Carolina  shanny  (P.  Carolinus,  tendrils  mooring  it  to  a  sea  weed  or  other  body: 

),  from  the  coast  of  the  southern  states,  is  the  case  has  an  elongated  fissure  at  each  end 

t  4  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color  with  4  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water,  and  Uie 

rregular  clouded  spots  along  the  back,  and  young  shark  escapes  at  the  end  where  the  head 

n  spots  on  the  fins.  is  situated ;  the  young  animal  swims  about  for 

[AKK,  an  extensive  family  of  marine  car-  a  time  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  at- 

inoos  fishes,  with  the  rays  or  skates  and  tached  yolk  bag,  which,  when  it  is  able  to 

shimsera  or  sea  cat  forming  the  order  of  take  food  by  the  mouth,  is  absorbed  as  in  birds 

ostomes  or  selachians,  elevated  under  the  and  mammals.    The  egg  cases  are  often  cast 

r  name  to  a  class  by  Agassiz.    The  sharks  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  are  commonly  known 

be  distinguished  from  the  rays  by  their  as  sailors^  purses.    About  100  species  of  sharks 

;ated  fusiform  body,  branchial  apertures  arc  known,  mostly  in  northern  waters  and  the 

be  sides  of  the  neck,  pectoral  fins  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  some  are  almost  cosmop- 

I  form  and  situation,  and  large,  fleshy,  and  olite,  while  otners  have  a  limited  geographical 

^rful  tail,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of  distribution ;  the  family  contains  the  largest  of 

notion ;  the  nose  is  pointed  and  projects  the  fishes,  the  great  basking  shark  attaining  a 

nd  the  mouth,  which  is  large  and  armed  length  of  more  than  80  feet. — In  the  famiily 

formidable  cutting  teeth  in  several  rows;  icyllUdcf^  generally  called  dog  fishes  to  dis- 

tpper  surface  of  the  head  often  presents  a  tinguish  them  from  the  sharks  proper,  spout 

of  respiratory  spiracles;   the  eyelids  are  holes   are  present;    the  snout  is  short  and 

ict,  with  a  free  margin,  and  many  have  a  blunt;   the  gill  openings  are  5,  the  last  one 

tating  membrane ;  the  cartilaginous  scapu-  over  the  base  of  the  pectoral ;  2  dorsals,  £ar 

reh  is  not  attached  to  the  spinal  column,  back  and  behind  the  ventrals;  an  anal  present; 

h  contains  more  ossific  matter  than  the  caudal  long,  truncated  at  the  end,  with  a  notch 

r  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  bodies  being  on  the  under  side ;  no  caudal  pit ;  a  furrow  at 

lently  largely  perforated  by  sailors  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  teeth  with  a  pointed 

as  rings  to  confine  their  cravats ;  the  gills  median  cusp,  and  4  or  6  small  points  on  each 

theirmarginsattached,  the  water  escaping  side;  the  parts  about  the  mouth  and  nose  in 

branchial  openings  (sometimes  more) ;  the  some  genera  are  divided  into  flaps  and  barbels, 

is  rough  with  osseous  tubercles,  and  is  evidently  organs  of  touch,  necessary  in  their 

itimes  used  for  smoothing  wood ;  the  liv-  rapid  passage  along  the  bottom.    They  are  ovi- 

valuable  for  its  oil,  and  the  flesh  is  fre-  parous,  and  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  a  skate. 

tly  eaten  by  fishermen  and  sailors;   the  In  the  genus  tcyUium  (Miill.  and  Henle)  the 

c  bulb  has  several  series  of  valves,  and  the  spout  holes  are  close  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 

tness  of  the  intestine  is  counterbalanced  by  nostrils  near  the  mouth  and  valved;  dermal 

xtended  spiral  valve.    They  are  essentially  scales  tricuspid.    Most  of  the  species  are  found 

ivorous  animals,  and,  as  in  the  birds  of  around  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  they  are 

,  the  females  are  larger  and  fiercer  than  among  the  smallest  of  the  sharks,  and  live 

males ;    they  swim  with  great  ease  and  near  the  ground.    There  are  2  species  on  the 

lity,  playing  around  the  fastest  ships  and  English  coast,  the  8,  eatulus  (Cuv.)  and  £L 

ners;    they  are  extremely  voracious,  de-  canicula  (Cuv.).    The  former  is  2  or  8  feet 

ing  either  living  or  dead  animal  matters,  long,  brownish  gray  above,  with  a  few  large 

from  the  situation  of  the  mouth  on  the  blackish  and  white  spots,  and  whitish  below; 

r  side  of  the  head,  are  obliged  to  turn  on  the  food  consists  of  fish,  moUusks,  and  cms- 

ide  or  back  in  order  to  seize  a  large  object  taceans ;    the  female  deposits  about  20  eggs, 

f  of  the  smaller  species  have  received  the  according  to  Cuvier.     The  latter,  the  small 
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spotted  dog  fish,  about  2  feet  long,  is  of  a  more    many  stories  hcve  been  droiikfesd,  nd  k  li 
reddish  tint,  with  more  numerous  and  smaUer    certain  that  human  remains  have  beei  tanl 


spots ;  it  is  widely  distributed,  following  ships  in  its  stomach ;  it  is  gluttonous, 

and  seizing  whatever  falls  or  is  thrown  over-  bold,  and  is  truly  the  tiger  of  the 

board ;  it  eats  chiefly  fish,  but  has  been  known  ordinary   food   consists  of  large    fish, 

to  attack  fishermen  and  bathers;  it  lies  in  am-  cuttle  fishes,  and  even  decaying animslmattcea 

bush  in  the  mud  or  among  weeds,  darting  It  is  found  in  almost  all  oceans,  thoof^  mM 

thence  upon  its  prey.    Both  these  species  are  abundantly  in  tropical  waters,  ajid  Is  a  nai 

the  pests  of  the  fishing  stations  all  along  the  and  surface  swinuner ;  it  occasionally  mmt 

coast,  especially  among  the  Orkney  islands,  its  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  tlis 

robbing  the  lines  at  every  opportunity,  and  British  coasts.    It  is  the  terror  of  sailors,  vko 

not  unfrequently  caught  themselves ;  the  flesh  always  kill  it  when  possible ;  as  it  fellows  sbifs 

is  white,  but  dry  and  fibrous,  and,  though  eaten  to  f^  upon  the  garbage  thrown  overbosid, 

by  the  fishermen,  is  rarely  brought  to  market;  and  bites  eagerly  at  any  large  bait  dni9^:ii^al 

in  the  Orkneys  they  are  skinned,  split,  and  the  stem,  it  is  not  nnfreqnently  caught,  the  pr»> 

dried ;  the  skin  is  used  by  cabinet  makers  as  a  caution  being  taken  to  cut  oflT  the  tail  as  sooe  si 

fine  rasp,  and  the  liver  is  valuable  for  its  oil.  it  is  brought  on  board  in  order  to  preveot  in- 

Among  the  other  genera  and  speoies  of  N.  E.  jury  from  this  powerful  organ.    Si^rs  hsre  a 

Asia  are  many  whose  fins  are  esteemed  a  deli-  superstition  that  it  keeps  company  wtth  Teadi 

cacy  for  soups  by  the  Chinese ;  the  English  having  sick  persons  on  board,  b^ng  snppote^ 

species  are  doubtless  as  good  for  this  purpose,  to  ascertain  this  by  the  acute  sense  of  aadL 

and  in  some  localities  the  fins  might  be  profit-  in  hopes  of  feasting  on  the  body  when  thnrn 

ably  collected  for  exportation. — Under  the  name  overboard;  they  also  follow  sLave  ^ips  fitn 

of  souali  Ouvier  comprehended  all  the  other  Africa  to  America,  and  obtain  many  of  tlM 

sharks,  except  the  hammer-head  and  monk  victims  of  this  traffic ;  but  it  is  giving  then 

fish,  of  which  he  made  distinct  genera;  Owen  too  much  credit  both  for  intelligence  andaeiac^ 

gives  the  name  of  nyetitantes  to  a  portion  of  ness  of  smell,  to  pretend  that  uieir  compaiiT  ii 

the  squall,  chiefiy  earcharida  and  galeida  (de-  in  any  way  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  omsI 

scribed  below),  the  presence  of  a  nictitating  of  human  flesh.    Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very 

membrane  to  the  eye  being  accompanied  with  fine,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  large  sixe  of  cfat 

a  greater  induration  of  the  skeleton.    In  the  semicircular  canals  and  vestibule  of  ths  esa 

fiunily  eareharidm  there  are  2  dorsals  and  an  The  young  are  bom  alive  at  different  perioda 

anal,  the  Ist  dorsal  over  the  space  between  nntil  20  or  80  are  produced;  they  are  7 or 8 

the  pectorals  and  ventrals ;  there  are  no  spout  inches  long  at  birth.    This  spedea  mecti  witk 

holes,  and  the  last  2  gill  openings  are  over  the  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  sperm  whale,  sad  ii 

pectorals ;  nostrils  generally  small,  pupil  per-  often  destroyed  by  it  after  a  long  and  bloodj 

pendicularly  oval,  and  mouth  boldly  convex ;  combat ;  like  all  sharks,  it  is  greatly  inf«t«d 

the  teeth  are  compressed,  triangular,  with  an  with  t€mi(B  and  other  intestinal  wcmns.    The 

entire  or  serrated  edge,  arranged  in  a  linear  blue  shark  {G,  glauctu^  Cuv.)  is  a  smaller  fpe- 

series  like  those  of  a  saw,  in  several  rows,  of  cies,  rarely  more  than  8  feet  long ;  it  is  mutt 

which  the  anterior  only  are  erected  for  use,  slender  and  elegantly  formed,  and  the  bin( 

the  posterior  lying  fiat;   the  tail  has  a  short  beautiful  in  color  of  the  sharks,  being  fine  fiit« 

under  lobe  and  a  notch  near  the  end  of  the  blue  above,  and  white  below  ;  the  skin  it  gnzh 

upper ;  there  is  a  pit  above  and  below  the  base  nlated  and  rough.    It  is  distributed  in  mon 

01  the  tail ;  the  intestinal  valve  is  longitudinally  parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  very  bold  and  Tort- 

and  not  spirally  rolled-;   skin  comparatively  cious ;   its  principal  food  consists  of  herriiif. 

smooth.  The  f^enns  eareharias  (Milll.  and  Henle)  shad,  and  other  migratory  fishes ;  it  b  a  ftrciC 

has  been  divided  into  various  subgenera,  but  all  pest  to  the  British  fishermen,  snapinng  off  tiw 

have  the  nostrils  midway  between  the  mouth  fish  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  surface  and  bitioc 

and  end  of  the  flattened  snout,  the  labial  cartila-  off  the  lines ;  when  hooked,  if  they  cannot  ^ 

ges  very  small,  and  the  yolk  bag  connected  with  vide  the  line,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  roUioc 

a  kind  of  uterine  placenta  in  the  smooth  or  vil-  themselves  over  and  over  so  as  to  wind  it 

lous  oviduct.     The  white  shark  {0.  tulgnrin,  around  the  body,  sometimes  beyond  the  povcr 

Ouy.)  attains  a  length  of  80  to  35  feet,  and  a  of  extrication  except  by  the  knife ;  they  ako 

weight  of  more  than  2,000  lbs. ;  the  color  is  make  great  havoc  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  d«- 

ashy  brown  above  and  whitish  below;   the  stroying  the  nets  and  devouring  the  fish. '  like 

head  i^  largo,  the  gape  enormous,  and  the  body  the  white  shark,  this  species  is  often  sttendsd 

stout ;  the  teeth  form  such  a  perfect  cutting  by  the  pilot  fish,  which  follows  the  great  sell- 

apparatus,  that  the  body  of  a  man  may  be  chians,  as  human  parasites  do  men  of  wealth 

cleanly  divided  at  a  single  bite ;  some  of  the  and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  pickiniei 

jaws  of  this  species  (which  are  not  the  true  left  in  their  train.    (See  Pilot  Fish.)    There 

jaw  bones,  however)  are  large  enough,  even  are  many  stories  of  the  extreme  affection  of 

when  shrunk  by  dryinpr,  to  slip  over  the  body  this  species  for  its  young,  which  are  said  to 

of  a  man ;  it  has  been  seen  near  Calcutta  to  take  refuge  when  alarmed  in  the  stomach  of 

-♦wallow  a   bull()ck*8  head   and  horns  entire,  the  parent,  but  it  is  a  modification  of  the  f44^ 

This  is  the  nmn-eater  shark  about  which  so  of  the  lion  lying  down  happily  with  the  Iambi 
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ttar  being  inside  the  fonner ;  there  can  beagle  shark  (Z.  eanmlnca^  Cnv.),  found  on 

doubt  that  small  sharks  are  often  found  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  espeoiallj  in  an* 

stomachs  of  the  larger,  but  this  is  rather  tumn,  attains  a  length  of  9  feet ;  it  is  uniform 

if  of  cannibalism  and  unscrupulous  vo-  grayish  black  above  and  white  below.    They 

than  of  parental  affection,  and  the  re-  associate  in  small  packs,  from  whidi  and  the 

r  the  joung  sharks  alive  from  the  stomach  porpoise-like  form  of  the  body,  the  common 

old  is  exceedingly  improbable.    Of  the  name  is  derived ;  they  feed  chiefly  on  fishes 

can  species  of  this  genus  may  be  men-  and    cephalopods ;    they    are   ovoviviparous. 

the  dusky  shark  (C.  dbscurus^  Lesueur),  The  mackerel  shark  (Z.  \pxyrhin(i\  punctata^ 

ng  a  length  of  10  to  12  feet,  dark  brown  Mitch.^  of  North  America  is  greenish  on  the 

and  dirty  white  below,  occasionally  found  back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white  below ; 

coast  of  the  northern  and  middle  states ;  the  teeth  are  narrow,  long  and  nail-like,  cal* 

isdl  blue  shark  {G,  ecsruleus^  Mitch.),  3  to  culated  for  holding  rather  than  cutting  prey; 

long,  slate  blue  above  and  whitish  be-  the  head  and  sides  are  punctured  by  a  series 

9und  in  the  same  waters ;  and  Atwood^s  of  mucous  pores.  .  Like  the  English  porbeagle, 

(C  AtiDoodiy  Storer),  coming  nearest  the  this  species  from  its  size  and  formidable  t^stb 

white  shark,  attaining  a  length  of  13  or  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  comn^on  sharks, 

t  and  a  weight  of  1,500  lbs.    The  color  though  it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  attacks 

)  last  named  is  leaden  gray  above  and  man  unless  in  self-defence ;  it  is  common  in 

below ;  it  has  been  caught  off  the  coast  summer  on  the  New  England  coasts,  and  is  a 

ssachusetts. — In  the  family  galeidm,  topes  great  pest  to  the  mackerel  and  cod  fishers,  bit^ 

mds,  the  fins,  nostrils,  gill  openings,  and  ing  off  both  fish  and  line ;  it  may  attain  the 

1  are  as  in  the  carcJiartdcB ;  there  are  very  length  of  10  feet,  but  is  usually  not  more  than 

spout  holes ;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  bodi  half  this ;  it  received  its  name  from  its  foUow- 

with  cutting  edges  and  a  cusp  pointing  ing  the  dioals  of  mackerel  on  which  it  feeds ; 

lely  outward ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  is  the  liver  is  valuable  for  oil,  a  single  tsh  often 

the  longer  and  notched  near  the  end ;  yielding  6  or  7  gallons ;  though  generally  used 

ales  small,  8-ridged,  with  a  median  cusp,  by  cumersonly,  when  made  care&llyfrt)m  fresh 

)  genus  galeu9  (Guv.)  the  pupil  is  round  livers  it  is  as  good  as  whale  oil  to  bum.    The 

and  angular  below ;  the  teeth  smooth  on  gray  shark  (pdontaspia  grUeus^  Ag.)  has  the  fore 

ner  edge,  serrated  on  the  outer,  with  the  teeth  simple,  long,  conical,  with  smooth  edges 

miooth ;  the  median  teeth  straight,  jag-  and  one  or  more  basal  toothlets ;  toward  Uie 

;  the  base  on  each  side ;  no  tail  pits,  and  corners  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  inciso- 

testinal  valve  spiral.    The  common  tope  rial ;  it  attains  a  length  of  4  to  7  feet,  and  is 

tnny  dog  {0.  vul-garisy  Guv.)  attains  a  light  bluish  gray  above,  lighter  on  the  sides, 

I  of  6  feet ;   the  body  is  fusiform,  of  a  and  white  below ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Long 

^ay  above  and  grayish  white  below ;  it  Island  sound,  and  of  late  years  in  Massachusetts 

acious,  though  less  so  than  the  blue  shark,  bay.    In  the  genus  selache  (Guv.)  the  snout  is 

pest  to  the  fishermen  in  summer  on  the  short  and  blunt,  and  the  gill  openings  almost 

em  coasts  of  England ;  when  hooked,  if  meet  under  the  throat ;  the  teeth  are  very 

not  bite  off  the  line,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  small  and  numerous,  conical,  without  serra- 

le  young,  to  the  number  of  30  or  more,  tions,  curving  backward,  and  without  tooth- 

»m  in  May  and  June ;  the  liver  is  of  some  lets  and  notches ;  scales  small,  with  radiating 

for  its  oil.    The  arctic  tope  (ffaleocerdo  curved  points,  so  that  the  skin  feels  rough ;  the 

ta,  Moll,  and  Henle)  is  a  northern  species  eyes  are  very  small.    The  great  basking  shark 

about  Norway  and  Iceland  ;  the  teeth  (S.  mcunma^  Guv.)  is  the  largest  of  this  class  of 

trrated  on  both  edges,  there  is  a  tail  pit  fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  30  or  40  feet,  and 

)  and  below,  and  the  intestinal  valve  is  even  over  50  if  the  shark  stranded  at  Stronsa 

iudinal.    The  genus  mustelus  (Artedi)  of  hi  1808,  and  described  as  the  sea  serpent,  be- 

imily  has  been  described  under  Doo-Fisn ;  longed  to  this  species.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of 

s  the  teeth  are  pavement-like  as  in  the  the  northern  seas,  descending  in  summer  from 

—In  the  family  lamnida  the  gill  openings  the  neighborhood  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 

ery  large,  all  anterior  to  the  pectorals;  gen  to  the  English  channel  and  the  middle 

have  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  the  United  States.    Notwithstanding  its  size  and 

holes  are  small,  tail  pits  evident,  caudal  strength,  it  is  the  least  ferocious  of  the  sharks; 

ily  forked  and  nearly  crescentic,  tail  keeled  it  does  not  appear  to  feed  on  fishes,  but  on  cut- 

le  sides,  and  the  intestinal  valve  spiral,  tie  fishes,  crustaceans,  medusas,  and  echini,  and, 

9  genus  lamna  (Guv.)  the  snout  is  a  3-sided  according  to  Pennant,  also  on  sea  weeds.    It  is 

aid  with  a  short  nasal  flap,  the  spout  holes  sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  fond  of  reposing 

ihind  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  the  at  the  surface  in  the  sun  with  the  dorsal  raised 

are  triangular,  not  serrated,  with  an  acute  in  the  air,  and  hence  called  sun  fish,  sail  fish,  and 

let  at  the  base  on  each  side,  the  surface  basking  shark ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is 

g  on  the  jaw  being   deeply  concave ;  easily  approached  and  harpooned ;  this  is  often 

is  a  vacant  space  above  and  below  in-  done  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  tlie  liver,  which 

of   mesial    teeth ;    skin    comparatively  amounts  to  several  barrels  in  a  full-grown  fish ; 

th,  and  the  scales  very  small.    The  por-  it  is  dangerous  to  attack,  as  from  its  speed  and 
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strength  it  is  apt  to  pall  a  boat  under  water  or  has  been  subdiyided  by  Rafinesqiie  into 

overturn  it;  it  has  been  known  to  drag  a  ves-  ehusand  heptanehuM^  according  as  there  are  I 

sel  of  70  tons  against  a  fresh  gale,  and  requires  or  7  gill  openings ;  the  species  are  sroalL  abMi 

often  24  hours  to  fatigue  and  kill  it.    It  is  dark  8  feet  long.    There  are  2  in  tiie  MediterraiiMi, 

elate-colored  above,  and  lighter  below.    The  the  N,  {hep,)  einereuM  (Cuv.),  with  7  bnmckiil 

8,  elephas  (Lesueur)  is  probably  tlie  same  spe-  openings ;  and  the  y.  (hex.^  ffriseus  (Cuv.),  will 

cies ;  it  has  been  taken  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  40  6  branchial  openings,  aui-colored  above  mk 

feet  long ;  on  the  Kew  England  coast  it  is  call-  whitish  below ;  the  last  sometimea  wanden  m 

ed  the  bone  shark  by  fishermen. — In  the  family  far  as  the  English  coast. — In  the  family  mm* 

alopeciidm  the  snout  is  short  and  conical,  the  cida  there  are  spout  holes,  2  doraala,  each  froM> 

spout  holes  and  nostrils  very  small,  the  gill  ed  by  a  spine,  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  S 

openings  small,  the  last  one  over  the  pectorals;  gill  openings,  all  before  the  pectorals;  tectk 

mouth  comparatively  small,  the  teeth  not  ser-  small  and  acute,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral;  tk 

rated,  triangular,  sharp,  and  alike  in  both  jaws ;  principal  genus,  aeanthias  (Bonap.),  has  beea dt> 

no  tooth  on  the  mesial  line,  and  a  crescentic  scribed  under  Doo-Fish. — ^In  the  family  «cy» 

fold  of  skin  behind  the  upper  teeth ;  the  2d  dor-  nidcB  the  dorsals  are  without  spines,  and  then 

sal  opposite  the  anal  and  very  small ;  pectorals^  is  no  anal  nor  nictitating  membrane ;  the  nppa 

large  and  triangular ;  upper  lobe  of  tail  as  long  teeth  are  pointed,  the  lower  broader  and  cil- 

as  the  body,  with  a  pit  at  the  root ;  scales  small  ting  and  not  denticulated ;  no  tail  pits ;  iiiui> 

and  3-pronged,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral.    It  tinal  valve  spiral.   In  the  genos  aryntniif  (Cor.) 

contains  the  single  genus  alomas  (Kaf.),  and  the  the  spout  holes  are  far  behind  the  eyes*  the  gS 

single  species  A,  vulpea  (Kaf.),  the  swingle-tail,  openings  small,  the  body  short  and  tldek,  ad 

fox,  or  thresher  shark ;  it  attains  a  length  of  the  lobes  of  the  tail  not  very  uneqoaL    I^ 

15  feet,  but  is  generally  much  smaller  than  Greenland  shark  (S.  horealU,  Flem.)  attaata 

this ;  the  body  is  fusiform,  bluish  lead-colored  length  of  about  14  feet,  and  is  of  an  ashy  gnj 

above,  white  below,  with  light  blue  blotches  color ;  it  inhabits  the  arctic  aeaa,  somccimci 

on  the  outer  edge  of  the  abdomen.    It  attacks  visiting  the  northern  shorea  of  Enrope  aai 

its  prey  and  enemies  and  defends  itself  by  America.    It  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  whak^ 

blows  of  the  tail ;  it  in  this  way  disperses  the  attacking  them  fiercely,  and  with  ita  inctsoritl 

shoals  of  smaller  cetaceans;  the  food  consists  teeth  scooping  out  at  every  bite  a  piece  as  lop 

principally  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  sur-  as  a  man^s  head,  the  mouth  bemg  90  to  M 


fiEu>e  and  shoal  fish  of  small  size.    It  is  found  in  inches  wide.  According  to  Scoreaby,  th^ 
the  European  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  erally  attend  the  cutting  up  of  whaks,  litljiiiii 
the  coast  of  England,  and  also  on  the  American  themselves  freely  to  blubber ;   the  wmi  qAm 
side  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  middle  fall  into  the  water  among  them,  but  are  noC 
states ;   it  has  been  known  to  attack  fishing  attacked ;  they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  tad  m 
boats  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. — In  the  family  ces-  insensible  to  wounds,  that  they  will  retnin  to 
traciontidcB  the  nostrils  are  slit  to  within  the  their  prey  after  having  received  lance  itsb 
mouth,  which  is  at  the  fore  end  of  the  snout ;  which  would  kill  any  other  shark ;  the  iiib»- 
the  spout  holes  are  rather  behind  the  eyes ;  the  cles,  especially  those  of  the  Jaws,  retain  tbar 
gill  openings  small,  the  last  one  above  the  pec-  irritability  for  several  hours  after  death;  tlM 
torals ;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dor-  heart  is  said  to  be  very  small,  and  ita  polMlioai 
sal ;  tail  short  and  wide,  strongly  notched  be-  only  6  or  8  in  a  minute,  which  would  expUD 
low ;  teeth  pavement-like,  in  rounded  oblique  their  tenacity  of  life  and  the  difiScnlty  of  readh 
scrolls ;  the  body  short  and  stout,  head  large,  ing  any  vital  organ.    They  also  eat  small  fiibei 
and  eyes  prominent.    The  genus    eestracion  and  crustaceans.  They  are  liable  to  the  attscb 
(Cuv.)  furnishes  the  only  living  representative  of  a   parasitic    crustacean   (/<t9mm   Wm^sIi* 
of  a  family  numerous  in  the  secondary  geologi-  Grant),  2  or  8  inches  long,  which  fixes  itsetf 
cal  epoch ;   the  C,  PhilUpsii  (Cuv.)  attains  a  so  often  to  the  cornea  of  the  eyes,  that  it  wm 
length  of  2  or  8  feet,  and  is  brownish  above  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natintd  appcfida|!f : 
and  whitish  below ;  it  inhabits  the  Pacific  from  this  so  seriously  impairs  vision  as  sometime*  to 
Australia  to  Japan ;  it  is  called  nurse  in  Aus-  make  them  apparently  blind,  so  as  neither  to 
tralia,    and    cat    or  kitten  shark    in  China ;  attempt  escape  nor  avoid  a  threatened  blow, 
the  young  are  often  seen  in   Canton  insect  The  nurse  or  sleeper  shark  (S,  6fvrfMiir.a,  IW 
boxes. — In  the  family  notidanida  there  is  only  Kay ;  iomniowi,  Lesueur)  attains  a  length  df 
one  dorsal  and  no  nictitating  membrane ;  the  8  feet ;  the  color  is  leaden  gray,  darkest  on  the 
upper  corner  fold  of  the  mouth  very  large,  the  back,  with  a  black  lateral  line ;  the  tit»  are  to 
under  one  small ;  the  spout  holes  vertical  and  small  that  it  must  be  rather  alow  in  its  more- 
small  ;  there  are  6  or  7  ^ill  openings,  gradually  ments,  and  it  is  generaUy  regarded  as  a  graond 
decreasing  in  size,  and  all  before  the  pectorals :  shark ;  the  skin  is  rough  and  priekly ;  a  fev 
a  mesial  uppertooth,  the  rest  low  and  fiat  toward  specimens  have  been  caught  on  the  coast  of 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  triangular  above  and  Massachusetts. — In  the  family  t^atiHidm^  in- 
serrated  below,  and  the  foremost  crowded  and  termediate  between  the  shari»  and  rays,  the 
curved ;  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  small,  truncated,  bodv  is  fiattened  above  and  bdk>w,  and  d^coid 
and  notched  at  the  end ;  no  tail  pits,  and  the  in-  in  sliape  on  account  of  the  broad  pectorals  and 
testinal  valve  spiral.  The  genus  uotidanus  (Cuv,)  ventrals,  as  in  rays;  the  mouth  is  rery  ~~*^~ 
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;  the  end  of  tlie  siumt,  the  eyes  Bmall  and  is  to  ferodons  as  to  attack  persons  bathing, 

}  donud  aspect  with  the  large  spout  boles  and  is  yery  voraoions,  feeing  ohiefl j  on  rajs 

1  them;  the  bead  ronnd^  anteriorly;  and  flat  fishes;  great  numbers  of  tiiem  are 

etorals  separated  from  the  head  by  a  tar-  sometimes  seen  tether ;  the  flesh  is  leathery 

I  which  are  the  long  and  closely  approxi-  and  nnflt  to  eat,  but  the  liver  yields  oondder^ 

gill  openings ;  8  dorsals,  both  on  the  able  oil ;  a  female  opened  at  Penang  was  found 

rUier  back  than  the  ventrals ;  tail  keeled  to  contain  over  85  living  young.   The  Z,  tihuro 

a  sides,  and  the  caudal  nearly  or  quite  (Ouv.),  with  a  head  more  resembling  the  blade 

atrical ;  male  olaspers  small,  scales  coni-  of  a  shovel  than  a  hammer,  has  been  found  on 

ith  a  terminal  point ;  teeth  conical,  irreg-  the  European  and  American  coasts.    The  oom- 

rith  interspaces.    These  are  the  charao-  mon  species  of  America,  between  Massaohusetta 

'the  only  genus,  tquaUna  (Dum.X  of  which  and  Brazil,  once  considered  the  Z.  maUeui^  haa 

est  known  species  (8,  angehu^  Dum.)is  been  described  by  Dr.  Storer  (**  Prooeedinga 

shark  ray  from  its  appearance,  angel  fish  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  ffistory,** 

iie  resemblance  of  the  expanded  pectorals  vol.  iii.  p.  71, 1848)  as  the  Z.  areiuUa;  it  at^ 

Qgs,  monk  fish  from  its  rounded  bead  tains  a  length  of  11  or  12  feet,  and  is  much 

ig  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  and  fiddle  dreaded  by  fishermen. — Sharks  of  large  size 

om  its  general  shape.    It  attains  a  length  abounded  in  former  geological  epochs,  espedal- 

r  8  feet,  and  is  rough  and  mottled  with  1^  during  the  secondary  and  primary  perioda. 

I  and  bluish  gray  above,  and  smooth  and  in  some  of  the  tertiary  fbrmations,  as  at  Malta, 
white  below ;  tiie  pectorals  are  lighter  teeth  of  sharks  have  been  found  7  inches  long 
>rdered  with  brown,  the  nostrils  covered  and  4}  wide  at  the  base,  which  many  have  sup> 
filiated  membrane,  and  a  row  of  spines  posed  must  have  belonged  to  gigantic  qteoieai 

the  back.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  £u-  perhi^  60  to  100  feet  long;  but  it  must  be 

II  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  remembered  that  the  great  baddng  shark  haa 
ttown  to  Aristotle,  in  whose  time,  as  now,  teeth  very  much  less  in  size  than  many  carehth' 
ugh  sldn  was  used  to  polish  wood.  They  ridm  of  considerably  smaller  dimensions ;  it  ia 
regarions,  fierce  and  dangerous  to  ap-  probable  that  these  huge  teetii  belonged  to 
1,  hideous,  and  very  voracious,  swimming  sharks  not  more  than  26  or  80  feet  in  length, 
he  bottom,  and  feeding  on  flat  fishes  and  SHABP,  Daiokl,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 
flpecies  living  in  the  mud  or  sand ;  the  man,  bom  in  Huddersfield.  England,  Dec.  25, 
are  produced  alive  in  June.    The  flesh  is  1788,  died  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1868. 

,  coarse,  and  tastel^s,  though  formerly  es-  At  the  age  of  22  he  came  to  New  York  as  the 

d  as  food.  A  species  has  been  described  on  agent  or  factor  of  a  large  commercial  house  in 

nericancoa8tasthe5.2>uf7i«rt7»(Lesueur).  Yorkshire,  afterward  studied  theologv  under 

he  family  tygmnida  there  is  a  nictitating  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  at  Philadelphia,  and 

rane,  no  spout  holes,  and  2  spineless  dor-  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  ohiurch 

the  head  is  flat,  with  the  orbits  extended  in  l^ewark,  N.  J.,  m  1809.    In  1812  ho  became 

lly  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  flex-  pastor  of  the  thM  (now  Charles  street)  Bi^tist 

nd  doubled  on  themselves  in  the  foetus,  church,  Boston,  and  continued  there  till  his 

tanding  out  at  right  angles  and  to  a  death.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mas- 

T  distance  as  age  advances ;  on  the  end  sachusetts  missionary  society,  the  forerunner 

ise  lateral  processes  are  the  large  eyes,  of  the  home  mission  society,  one  of  the  editors 

trange  form  of  head  is  found  in  no  otiier  of  the  "  American  Baptist  Magazine,''  one  of 

»rate,  and  only  in  some  dipterous  insects  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  foreign  mis- 

it,  itc.\  and  in  many  decapod  crustaceans  sions,  and  an  officer  of  the  triennial  Baptist  con- 

)  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  long  pedicles,  vention  almost  from  its  organization,  for  many 

inout  i»  truncated,  so  that  the  head  re-  years  the  president  of  its  acting  board,  and 

M  a  double  hammer ;  the  nostrils  are  on  after  the  change  of  orgai^^zation  the  flrst  presi- 

ont  border,  and  have  a  small  nasal  flap ;  dent  of  the  missionary  union.    He  was  one  of 

Bth  are  alike  above  and  below,  compress-  the  founders  of  the  northern  Baptist  education 

ramids,  sometimes  with  a  serrated  ex-  society  and  of  the  Newton  theological  seminary, 

basal  ridge,  and  a  mesial  tooth  in  both  and  was  for  18  years  president  of  the  board  of 

tail  pits  distinct,  and  oviduct  villoua.  trustees  of  that  institution.    He  also  actively 

ire  the  characters  of  the  only  genus,  tygct-  participated  in  every  enterprise  for  promoting 

IT.)  or  tphyra  (Van  der  Hoeven),  of  which  the  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 

ist  known  species  is  the  hammer-headed  of  Boston.    In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  feuow  of 

(Z  [S.]  maUem^  Ouv.) ;  it  attains  a  length  Brown  oniversity,  from  which  he  received  in 

feet  or  more,  and  is  grayish  above  with  the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.,  aa  also  from 

tearly  black,  and  whitish  below ;  the  iris  Harvard  university  in  1843 ;  and  in  1846  he 

ow ;  the  1st  dorsal  is  high,  triangular,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 

^  and  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  seers  of  the  latter  institution.    Dr.  Sharp's 

I  smaller  and  near  the  tail.    It  is  found  published  writinn  consist  entirely  of  sermons 

Mediterranean  and  in  the  warm  seas  and  addresses,  of  which  about  20  are  extant 

at  parts  of  the  globe,  especiaUy  of  the  Several  of  them  have  passed  through  a  num* 

ndies,  and  generally  in  deep  water.    It  ber  of  editiona. 
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SHARP,  Gruttillb,  an  English  philanthro-  to  England.    Two  years  later  he  retDrned  t» 
pist,  born  in  Durham  in  1784,  died  in  London,  Scotland,  was  chosen  one  of  the  profewort  of 
July  6,  1813.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  philosophy  in  St.  Leonardos  colf^e,  St  As- 
Sharp,   archdeacon  of  Northumberland,   and  drew's,  and  shortly  after  became  mimiter  of  tbe 
the  author  of  several  philological,  antiquarian,  parish  of  Crail.    He  is  said  to  have  been  om  «f 
and  religious  works,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  the  number  of  ministers  who,  in  Aug.  1661.  wot 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.    He  was  educated  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Monk,  put  on  board  t 
for  the  bar,  but  quitted  the  study  of  his  profes-  ship  in  the  Tay,  and  carried  priaonen  to  Eof- 
sion  for  a  place  in  the  ordnance  ofSce,  which  land.    He  returned  to  his  chirge  at  Crail,  bov- 
he  resigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  Amer-  ever,  while  his  companions  were  still  held  prv- 
ican  war,  from  disapprobation  of  the  course  oners,  and  it  was  asserted  that  his  freedom  had 
])ursued  by  the  English  government.    He  then  been  purchased  by  some  compliances  prds- 
took  chambers  at  me  Temple,  intending  to  de-  dicial  to  the  Presbyterian  cause;  but  he  retim- 
vote  himself  to  literature.    In  1769  a  negro  ed  the  confidence  of  the  Pk^sbyteriaiifl.  tad 
slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought  in  1660,  when  Monk  marched  upon  Ixndoc. 
to  England,  had  on  falling  ill  been  turned  into  he  was  regularly  accredited  to  that  general  m 
the  streets  by  his  master.    Sharp  met  him  and  their  representative,  and  was    sent   0T«r  to 
took  him  to  a  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re-  Charles  II.  at  Breda  to  procure  fitnn  hmi  H 
covered  procured  him  a  situation.    Two  years  possible  the  establishment  of  presbytery.    Hi 
later  the  negroes  master  claimed  him,  and  had  was  received  yery  favorably  by  the  king,  tad 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned.      Sharp  sum-  obtained  the  royal  word  *'  to  protect  and  pre> 
moned  them  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  serve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scoc- 
discharged  the  slave;  but  the  master  refusing  to  land,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  violstioiL* 
give  him  up.  Sharp  brought  the  case  before  the  The  next  Scottish  parliament  howeyer  repealed 
court  of  king's  bench,  the  12  judges  of  which,  all  acts  passed  since  1638,  the  church  ^MCtkd 
in  May,  1772,  decided  that  a  slave  could  not  be  by  law'^  thus   becoming   the    old  EpbropsI 
hold  in  or  transported  from  England.    From  church ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Sharp  wa»  ae 
this  time  Mr.  Shar])  devoted  his  powers  to  the  accomplice  in  this  scheme.     While  in  Londoe 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  he  haa  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  io  St. 
He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrew^s,  and  also  a{^>ouii* 
and  in  1787  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  which  ed  the  king's  chaplain  for  Scotland  with  a  mI- 
formed  the  '^Association  for  the  Abolition  of  ary  of  £200.    In  Dec.  1661,  hewaa  eonsecnSti 
Kogro  Slavery."    Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s.    This  appoint- 
of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  drew  up  ment   rendered    him  excesravely  o^oosw  aid 
a  plan  for  its  temporary  government,  and  sent  most  bitter  denunciations  were  uttered  afnia^t 
many  negroes  there  at  his  own  expense.    He  him.  The  wanton  cruelty  with  which  the  Cov- 
was  also  an  active  and  consistent  advocate  of  enanters  were  persecuted  was  attributed  to  bis. 
popular  rights,  opposing  the  impressment  of  and  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  root  at  Pmt- 
seamen,  and  interfering  by  the  writ  of  habeas  land   hills,  when  he  had  receired  the  kii^r% 
corpus  for  their  release ;  advocating  parliamen-  order  to  stop  the  executions,  he  kept  it  for««iDe 
tary  reform,  and  the  extension  of  privileges  to  time  private.  One  Mitchell,  a  preacher,  atttmpc 
Ireland ;  and  opposing  duelling.     His  writings  ed  to  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  £diL- 
on  these  and  other  subjects  were  very  numer-  burgh,  July  9, 1668 ;  he  was  apprehended  5  t**:* 
ous,  but  were  mostly  pamphlets  prepared  for  later,  induced  to  confess  hb  attempt  byapniii 
temporary  purposes.     Among  those  still  refer-  ise  of  pardon,  and  then  executed.    A  rreatnrv 
red  to  are :  ^^  Representation  of  the  Ii\justice  of  Shar{)'s  named  Carmichael  hi^  made  himfclf 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery  particularly  obnoxious  to  the   Presbyteriscs 
in  England"  (8vo.,  London,  1772) ;  '*  Remarks  and  9  men  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  and  nmr- 
on  the  Uses  of  the  De^nite  Article  in  the  Greek  der  him.     While  they  were  waitmg  for  tii? 
Testament;"  "  Treatises  on  the  Slave  Trade  ;"  person,  the  archbishop  passed  by  withhiftdso^- 
"  Treatise  on  Duelling ;"  "  Declaration  of  the  ter  and  a  few  attendants;  and,  shouting:  "Tl< 
People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legisla-  Lonl  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands.**  thtj 
ture"  (I^ndon,  1778);  **  Account  of  the  English  dragged  him  from  his  coach  and  despstcbt^i 
Polity  of  Congregational  Courts''  (8vo.,  Lon-  him  with  firearms  and  swords. 
don,  1786);  and  *^  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Prin-        SHARP,   John,   D.D.,   an  Engfish  prebt«. 
ciples  of  Human  Action."    His  biography  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  16,  1644. 
written  by  Prince  Hoaro  (4to.,  Ix)ndon,  1810).  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  2, 1714,    He  entered  Chrl<V 

SHARP,  James,  a  Scottish  nrelate  and  poli-  college,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  was  ordained  n 

tician,  bom  in  the  castlo  of  lianff,  Banffshire,  1667,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  He- 

in  May,  1610,  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir,  near  neage  Finch,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berk^hm 

St.  Andrew's,  May  3,  1679.     Ho  was  educated  in  1672,  nrebendarv  of  Norwich  inl67il,rert*x 

for  the  church  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  of  St.  Giles-in-the-^ields,  London,  in  167T,  icd 

and  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  that  institu-  dean  of  Norwich  in  1681.     He  was  chsi4aint«' 

tion  who  in  1688  declared  themselves  against  Charles  11.,  and  attended  as  coort  chanlain  tt 

the  "  Solonm  I>eague  and  Covenant.''    To  avoid  the  coronation  of  James  11.,  br  whcmi  he  wis 

the  odium  consequent  upon  this  act.  Sharp  went  reappointed  to  that  office.    For  a  acnnoo  in 
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1686agidii8t  the  dium  of  the  Roman  church  to  to  the  growth  of  the  hiw  as  a  progresnye 
be  called  *^  the  onljr  visible  Catholic  church,'*  science.    Ilis   vigorous  physical  constitutioii 
the  king  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  sua-  enabled  him  to  b^ar  the  gigantic  labors  of  his 
pend  hun  from  preaching  in  the  diocese  of  post  till  his  80th  year.    In  1853  he  paid  a  visit 
London.     He  preached  before  the  prince  of  to  England,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Orange  in  1689,  and  prayed  for  King  James,  English  judges  and  lawyers.    He  was  an  over- 
tkoogh  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant,  seer  of  Harvard  college  for  50  years,  and  a 
In  the  same  year  and  by  the  new  government  member  of  the  corporation  for  80  years. 
lie  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1691  SHAW  ANA  W,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Wisoon- 
mrchbishopof  York.    He  preached  the  sermon  sin,  intersected  by  the  Oconto,  Wolf,  Embar- 
at  llie  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702.    His  ras,  and  Red  rivers;  area,  about  720  sq.  m.; 
•ermons  were  published  after  his  death  in  7  pop.  in  1860,  8,829.    The  surface  is  generally 
▼ok.  8vo.,  and  have  been  several  times  reprint-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Lake  Shawanaw  ia 
ad.    His  life,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  in  the  central  part,  and  fine  streams  of  water 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  was  published  abound.    Capital,  Shawanaw. 
In  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  SHAWL,  a  garment  worn  upon  the  ahool- 
8HASTA,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  bounded  £.  ders  or  about  Uie  waist,  and  formed  either  of 
^y  Nevada  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range,  wool  or  silk,  or  of  these  combined,  or  some- 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  and  Fitt  times  of  hair  or  of  cotton.    The  manufacture 
rivers;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,860.  was  introduced  from  Lidia,  where  the  fiamous 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls  have  been  made  from  time 
soil  along  the  streams  fertile.     Considerable  immemorial    (See  Cashmcrk.)    Li  England  it 
anantities  of  grain   and   fruit   are  produced,  was  imdertaken  in  1784  at  Norwich  in  the  Li- 
Gold  is  very  abundant.    There  are  numerous  dian  style,  with  the  imported  Thibet  wool,  and 
mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  afterward  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine 
are  the  Soda  springs  near  Sacramento  river,  worsted  shoot,  the  designs  being  worked  in  by 
and  14  or  15  salt  springs.  Capital.  Shasta  City.  hand.    In  1805  at  Norwich  the  shawls  were  first 
SHASTRA,  or  Shastkh.    See  Veda.  completed  entirely  upon  the  loom.    About  the 
SHAW,  Lemukl,  an  American  jurist,  bom  same  time  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1781,  died  in  Bos-  Paisley  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  still  continued 
ton,  March  80,  1861.    He  was  graduated  at  at  the  former  place  of  the  Indian  pattern  with 
Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  was  afterward  for  real  Cashmere  wool.    In  Paris  the  manufiao- 
some  time  employed  as  an  usher  in  the  Frank-  ture  was  conmienced  in  1802,  and  led  Jaoquard 
Un  (now  Brimmer)  school  in  Boston,  and  also  to  the  invention  of  his  loom.    The  following 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  ^^  Boston  Gazette.''  are  the  principal  varieties  of  shawls:  those  of 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sept.  1804,  and  Cashmere,  woven  in  India  or  imitated  in  £u- 
immediately  after  commenced  practice  in  Bos-  rope,  with  the  designs  either  embroidered  upon 
ton.   In  181 1  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  the  fabric,  or  by  the  more  costly  method  work- 
Boston  humane  society,  and  on  July  4,  1815,  ed  into  the  web  in  the  process  of  weaving,  thus 
an  oration  before  the  town  authorities  of  Bos-  making  both  sides  of  the  shawl  alike ;  crape 
ton.    In  1811  he  was  elected  a  representative  shawls,  made  of  silk  in  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
to  the  state  legislature,  was  continued  in  that  nese  fabrics ;  grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a  pe- 
oifice  for  4  succeeding  years,  and  was  again  culiar  twist ;  chenilles,  of  silk,  often  combined 
elected  in  1819.     In  1820  ho  was  a  member  of  with  cotton ;  chin^,  made  with  a  warp  printed 
the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  before  weaving ;  barege,  of  wool,  in  imitation 
the  state.    In  1821  and  1822  he  was  a  member  of  shawls  made  by  the  peasantry  at  a  place  of 
of  the  senate,  and  again  in  1828  and  1829.  that  name  in  the  Pyr^ndes ;  woollen  shawls  of 
The  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston,  an  able  and  various  kinds;  and  tartan  plaids,  made  for  cen- 
eomprehensive  document,  was  draughted  by  turies  in  Scotland.    A  description  of  the  c<dor8 
him.    He  held  various  town  offices,  was  select-  of  tartans  worn  by  the  different  clans  in  1570 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  is  extant.    Their  use  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
But  the  practice  of  the  law  occupied  most  of  parliament  from  1747  to  1782 ;  and  they  be- 
his  time  and  thoughts,  and  his  various  public  came  fashionable  from  about  1828,  and  have  so 
services  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  continued  to  some  extent.    The  printing  of 
his  duty  to  his  clients.     Upon  the  death  of  shawl  figures  is  done  with  blocks  as  in  calico 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  he  was  appointed  his  sue-  printing,  and  with  the  same  elaborateneea,  as 
oessor,  Aug.  23,  1830,  and  held  the  office  till  many  as  100  blocks  and  1,600  printings  or  ^pli- 
Aug.  31,  1860.  when  he  resigned  it.     His  re-  cations  being  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ported  decisions  are  found  in  the  last  16  vol-  duction  of  a  single  pattern.    In  England  the 
nmes  of  Pickering^s  reports,  and  in  those  of  principal  shawl  printing  establishment  is  at 
Metcalf,  Cushing,  and  Grey ;  in  aU,  upward  of  Creyford  in  Kent.    In  the  United  States  the 
50  volumes.    In  many  of  these  volumes  more  business  is  carried  on  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
than  one  half  of  the  opinions  were  written  by  Waterloo,  N.  Y.    In  the  year  ending  June 
the  chief  justice ;  and  in  general  those  in  the  80,  1860.  the  importations  of  shawls  into  the 
most  novel,  important,  and  complicated  cases  UnitedStatesamountedtot2.806,987,  of  which 
are  by  him.    Few  men  have  contributed  more  England  furnished  (1,458,080,  France  (4^- 
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574,  the  Hanse  towns  $485,620,  China  $202,-  the  rides,  with  strong,  cnrved,  snd  aentft  ti»; 

412,  and  Scotland  $187,065.  nostrils  hasal,  with  2  distinct  tubes,  nde  l| 

SHAWNEE,  an  £.  co.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N.  ride ;   wings  verj  long  and  pointed,  the  K 

bj  the  Kansas  river,  and  intersected  bj  the  quill  longest ;  tail  short  and  ronnded ;  tani  m 

Wakarusa ;   area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  long  as  middle  toe  and  compressed ;  toes  loaf 

1860,  3,513.     The  surfiEUse  is  undulating  and  and  united  bj  a  fall  web;  in  some  a  stni^ 

the  soil  fertile.    It  has  2  newspapers  and  3  or  claw  in  place  of  a  hind  toe.    Thej  are  mote- 

4  churches.    Capital,  Topeka.  ate-sized,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  sod  an 

SHAWNEES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  met  with  at  sea,  often  manj  hmidred  miki 

to  the  Algonquin  group,  formerly  living  on  the  from  land,   even    in   the    most    tempestuoH 

Wabash  and  other  neighboring  affluents  of  the  weather,  skimming  and  running  over  the  wara 

Ohio.    In  1764,  according  to  Col.  Bouquet,  in  search  of  food ;  they  are  lig^t  sjid  gratcfsl 

tiiey  had  500  fighting  men.    They  were  a  very  swimmers,  good  divers,  and  pat  the  sar&e*  of 

warlike    tribe,  and  were  exceedingly  active  the  water  with  their  feet  like  the  petrels;  tlMT 

against  the  United  States.    They  have  a  tradi-  are  rapid  fliers,  and  can  keep  on  the  wing  Hi 

tion  that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  sea,  and  day,  resting  on  the  ocean,  if  need  be,  at  ni^t; 

are  the  only  tribe  that  admit  a  foreign  origin,  they  breed  in  company,  in  barrows  made  bj 

In  1850  they  numbered  nearly  1,600.     They  themselves  or  small  animals;    ther  lay  on]? 

now  live  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kansas  river.  one  eggy  and  the  young  are  coverea  with  loa| 

SHAYS,  Daniel,  a  captain  in  the  revolu-  down. — The  greater  shearwater  (P.  major^  ft- 
tionary  war,  and  leader  in  1786-^7  of  the  re-  her)  is  about  20  inches  long  and  45  in  alar  ex* 
hellion  in  Massachusetts  which  bears  his  name,  tent ;  the  upper  plumage  is  brownish  adi,  tlM 
bom  in  1740,  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  lower  grayirii  white;  lower  back  and  vypa 
1825.     Although  not  prominent  in  the  first  tail  coverts  dark  brown ;   primaries  and  ta3  , 
movements  of  the  rebellion.  Shays  was  chosen  brownish  black,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  wiUi 
leader  and  took  command  of  the  insurgents,  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  bill  yellowish  green, 
They  complained  that  the  governor's  salary  with  dark  tip;   tarsi  and  feet  yellow.    Thii 
was  too  high,  the  senate  aristocratic,  the  law-  species  is  found  on  the  European  side  of  the 
yers  extortionate,  and  taxes  too  burdensome  to  Atlantic,  and  ranges  on  the  American  cotit 
bear ;  and  they  demanded  an  issue  of  paper  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida.    It 
money  and  the  removal  of  the  general- court  mingles  with  the  fhlmars,  and  on  being  »> 
from  Boston.    An  effort  was  made  to  allay  the  proached  ejects  from  the  nostrils  an  cSij  f«N 
discontent  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  diminish  stance ;  on  land,  where  it  goes  only  to  breed, 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts  and  allow  cer-  it  walks  as  weU  as  a  duck.    The  food  consisli 
tain  back  taxes  and  debts  to  be  paid  in  prod-  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  alg»,  and  other  mariDe 
uce,  but  the  mob  was  not  satisfied.    Bodies  products,  and  floating  animal  substances.    Tlie 
of  armed  men  interrupted  the  sessions  of  the  sooty  shearwater  (P.  fuliginoms^  StrickL)  if 
courts  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  in  Dec.  about  18   inches   long,   sooty  brown   abote, 
1786  Shays  appeared  with  a  large  force  at  wings  and  tail  blackii^h  brown,  under  parti 
Worcester  and  Springfield,  and  prevented  the  pale  brown,  bill  and  legs  black ;  it  is  foond  off 
holding  of  the  courts  at  those  places.    In  Jan-  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  tnd  ia 
nary  following,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000  Europe ;  by  most  ornithologists  this  has  bees 
men,  he  marched  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  reganled  as  the  young  of  the  preceding.    The 
Springfield,  but  was  opposed  by  the  militia  un-  Manx  shearwater  {P.  Anglorvm^  Ray)  i*  15 
der  Gen.  Shepherd,  and  the  advancing  insur-  inches  long  and  82  in  alar  extent ;  the  upper 
gents  were  fired  upon  and  fled  in  terror,  leav-  plumage  is  black,  the  under  white,  bill  brown- 
ing three  killed  and  one  wounded  on  the  field.  U\\  black,  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.     It  isaboi- 
Next  day  they  were  pursued  by  a  large  force  dant  on  the  Orkney  and  other  northern  islandit 
under  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  fled  from  poilit  to  and  on  the  American  coast  from  New  Jencj 
point  until  they  reached  Petersham,  where  150  to  Labrador;  it  breeds  in  rabbit  borrows  in 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder  dispersed,  the  Orkneys  between  March  and  Augnst.  acd 
and  the  leaders  made  their  escape  into  New  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  at  sea;  the  yocng 
Hampshire.    The  prompt  action  of  the  state  are  fat,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  nstiviit, 
authorities  put  a  speedy  check  to  the  insurrec-  who  salt  and  eat  them.    The  dusky  shearwa- 
tion.     A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who  ter  (P.  ob9cvrv*y  Lath.)  is  11  inches  long  and 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  generally  ac-  26  in  alar  extent;  it  very  closely  resembles  the 
cepted ;  1-4  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  preceding  in  color;  the  bill  is  ptde  bluish  at  the 
but  afterward  pardone<l.    Shays  sought  safety  tip ;  it  is  found  in  the  southern  scas«  and  on 
for  a  year  or  so  in  Vermont,  and  at  his  petition  the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States.   The  Turiiith 
was  afterward  pardoned,  and  removed  to  Spar-  shearwater  (P.  yelkouan^  Bonap.)  Is  10  inches 
ta,  N.  Y.     He  was  allowed  a  pension  for  ser-  long,  brownish  black  above,  white  below,  with 
pees  in  the  revolutionary  war.  black  feet  and  brownish  green  bill;  they  are 

SHEARWATER,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the  abundant  in  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  and 

petrel  family,  and  genus  pyjfinva  (Briss.).     The  so  restless  in  their  flight  to  and    from  tbs 

bill  is  about  as  long  as  tlie  head,  slender,  com-  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  sea,  that  tbt 

pi3|ssed  near  the  end  and  grooved  obhquely  on  people  call  them  ''  lost  tonla.^    The  cinareoas 
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rfMsnrater  (P.  cUereuMj  GmeL)  is  19  inches  eztrmvBgsnt  deseriptioiis  of  the  natural  wealth 

loa^  leadto  graj  above,  white  below ;  the  bill  of  the  ooimtrj ;  the  traveller  Niebohr  was  the 

jvBowish,  with  the  colmen  and  groove  on  the  first  to  assert  that  it  ooold  never  have  produced 

■ider  mandible  black ;  tail  browmah  black  and  gold^  and  that  some  of  its  finest  spices  and  per- 

^idnated ;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow ;  the  form  is  nnnes  were  probably  imported. — ^The  name  of 

robost  and  the  bill  stronger  than  in  the  Saba  was  given  by  dassicud  writers  to  other 

roecies ;  it  is  found  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  cities  both  on  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  sides 

off  the  coast  of  California. — Some  £ng-  of  the  Red  sea.    In  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  in 

Bdi  writers  give  the  name  of  shearwater  to  contradistinction  from  the  Arabian  Sheba.  the 

&e  web-footed  birds  of  the  genns  rkfnchop$  region  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabeans  is  caDed  S^Iml 

(Linn.),  more  properly  called  ^dnmiers.  SHEBOYGAN,  an  E.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bordering 

8H£ATHBnJj  (ehioni$,  Forst.),  a  genns  on  Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  Sheboygan  river 
placed  by  Gray  among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  branches  of  Mil- 
Mi  by  T^ham  Cuvier,  and  Van  der  Hoeven  wankee  river;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
■aaong  the  waders.  The  bill  is  short,  strong,  a,d79;  in  1860,  26,848.  In  1850  the  prodno- 
ooBipressed  toward  the  tip,  the  culmen  curved,  tions  were  29,437  bushels  of  wheat,  36,979  c^ 
■■d  the  base  covered  with  a  movable  homy  oats,  87,206  of  potatoes,  1,757  tons  of  hay,  and 
BiAstance.  more  or  less  concealing  the  nostrils;  52,885  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  grist 
bttM  of  bill  and  cheeks  covered  with  a  warty  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  newspapers,  and  7  church- 
■ej-fid  skin :  wings  moderate,  the  2d  quill  the  es.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality  abounds, 
loMest,  and  the  bend  with  a  blunt  knob ;  tail  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  power. 
moderate  and  even ;  tarsi  short,  strong,  cov-  The  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay  railroad  passes 
end  with  small  rough  scales ;  toes  moderately  through  the  county. — Shebotgah,  the  capital, 
itroiig,  with  transverse  scales,  the  outer  united  is  ntuated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
to  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane  at  the  base,  Sheboygan  river,  60  m.  N.  from  Milwaukee, 
md  the  hind  one  small,  elevated,  and  on  one  and  110  m.  N.  E.  from  Madison;  pop.  in  1856, 
ide;  claws  short  and  blunt  The  white  8,600.  It  was  first  seUled  in  1836.  It  has  a 
AnathMll  (C  alba,  Forst.)  is  fit>m  15  to  18  good  harbor,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
indies  long ;  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the  shipped  by  lake  vessels.  The  Milwaukee  and 
bfll  and  knob  of  wing  bkck ;  the  legs  bare  a  Green  Bay  railroad  passes  through  the  plaoe. 
little  above  the  joint,  and  reddish.  It  is  found  The  village  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  on  the  river,  is 
in  New  Zealand,  Xew  Holland,  and  the  islands  6  m.  distant. 

of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  where  it  frequents  the  SHEE,  Sib   Mabtix    Aschkb,  an   English 

shores  in  flocks,  searching  for  food,  which  con-  mdnter,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  23,  1770,  di^  in 

silts  of  mollusks,  sea  weeds,  and  animal  re-  E^land,  Aug.  13,  1850.    He  was  introduced 

mains  cast  up  by  the  waves ;  numbers  have  in  1788  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

aometimes  been  seen  by  southern  voyagers  in  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 

tke  open  sea  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  rest-  came  a  pupil  in  the  royal  academy,  to  the  ex- 

ing  on  icebergs  and  feeding  on  the  refuse  mat-  hibition  of  which  he  contributed  his  first  pio- 

ters  thrown  up  by  the  waves.    The  flight  is  like  tures  in  1789.    Although  by  no  means  the  best 

that  of  the  pigeon ;  the  flesh  is  said  by  most  portrait  painter  of  his  time,  he  was,  with  one 

voyagers  to  be  excellent  food.    The  smaller  or  two  exceptions,  the  most  fashionable,  his 

sbewibill  ( C.  minora  HartL)  b  also  white,  and  suavity  of  manner  procuring  him  titled  sitters 

b  of  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  a  domes-  in  great  numbers.      Lawrence  however  had 

tie  pigeon,  except  in  the  broad  and  sheathed  the  monopoly  of  the  ladies.    In  1798  he  was 

bin ;  this  is  said  to  be  found  off  the  southern  chosen  an  associate,  and  in  1800  a  member  of 

point  of  South  America.    With  the  general  2i^  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1830  he  succeeded 

paaranoe  of  a  gallinaceous  bird,  the  sheathbill  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  president,  on  which 

haa  the  habits  of  a  wader.  occasion  he  was  knighted.    Leslie,  who  op- 

SHEBA,  or  Saba,  in  ancient  geography,  the  posed  his  election  as  president,  says  he  dis- 

eapital  city  of  the  Sabseans  in  Arabia  Felix,  charged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  an  '*  inoom- 

Its  exact  site  is  unknown.    The  territory  of  the  parable  manner.^^    He  also  aspired  to  literary 

8ahe>ans  lay  near  the  Red  sea,  but  its  precise  distinction,  and  in  1805  and  1809  published  9 

boundaries  cannot  be  ascertained.    They  were,  parts  of  a  poem  entitled  ^*  Rhymes  on  Art,'*  in 

partly  at  least,  Semitic  tribes,  monarchically  gov-  1814  ''  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 

emed,  the  first  child  bom  in  a  certain  number  nolds,  and  other  Poems,'*  and  in  1824  '*  Alasco,** 

of  noble  families  after  the  accession  of  a  mon-  a  tragedy  forbidden  to  be  acted  by  the  licenser 

arch  being  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  from  its  liberal  sentiments,  and  consequently 

They  held  for  centuries  the  keys  of  the  com-  printed  by  the  author,  who  got  £500  for  the 

merce  between  Europe  and  India,  and  Egypt  copyright.    None  of  these  made  much  impres- 

aod  Syria,  produced  and  sold  frankincense  and  sion  on  the  public    His  life  has  been  written 

aromatics,  and  were  reputed  for  their  opulence  by  hU  son  CIx>ndon,  1860). 

and  luxury  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  SHEEAHS,  or  SmrrES,  a  term  signifying 

Romans.    A  queen  of  Sheba  was  attracted  by  heretics,  applied  by  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox 

the  fame  of  Solomon  to  visit  Jerusalem.    (1  Mohammedans  Uy  those  who  believe  that  Ali 

Kings  X.  1-13.)    The  ancient  geographers  gave  was  the  first  lawfal  aoooessor  of  Mohammed. 
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Immediatelj  after  the  death  of  the  prophet  a  inhabit  the  moontahioiiB  regions  of  tonpoiit 

dispute  broke  out  among  the  faithful  as  to  who  climates,  and,  though  lees  active  than  thegom 

should  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  church.    A  climb  rocks  and  precipices  with  iadfitj  ad 

strong  party  was  in  favor  of  Ali,  the  son-in-  speed.    Some  naturalists  count  4  or  6  iTmTiMi 

law  of  Mohammed  hj  his  marriage  with  the  species,  one  of  which  is  found  native  in  enk 

prophet's  only  daughter  Fatima ;  but  the  partj  continent ;  there  are  few  parts  of  the  ^^(oi«  iai- 

that  supported  his  rivals,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  cept  the  polar  regions  where  some  breed  of  tW 

Othman,  succeeded  in  elevating  them  to  the  sheep  is  not  found ;  they  thriye  remarkaUj  ■ 

c^iphate  before  Ali,  who  did  not  attain  that  temperate  Australia,  producing  fine  fleece*;  ■ 

position  till  28  years  after  the  death  of  Mo-  the  tropics  the  wool  a^enerates  Into  hair,  h 

naramed.     The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  he  was  the  skeleton  the  parieUl  bone  is  in  the  foiB 

the  rightful  successor,  and  that  the  three  first  of  a  flattened  band,  encircling  the  cranimn  W 

caliphs  were  usurpers.    Other  points  of  dif-  tween  the  orbital  wings  of  me  sphenoid,  ai 

ference  have  since  sprung  up.    The  Sheeahs  is  narrower  than  in  the  goats ;  frontab  Iini 

place  Ali  on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  while  and  broad ;    squamous  portion   of  ten^wm 

their  opponents  exalt  the  prophet  above  every  small,  and  the  tympanic  bullae  large^  tennian- 

other  human  being.    The  Sheeahs  also  reject  ing  anteriorly  by  a  sharp  styloid  process:  n- 

such  of  the  traditions  of  Islam  as  relate  to  sals  long  and  convex,   forming  a  singit  T- 

the  first  three  caliphs  or  any  other  enemies  of  shaped  bone ;  ascending  portion  of  internaiil- 

Ali,  and  they  accept  certain  traditions  which  laries  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  and  the  iotmn 

ore  not  considered  orthodox  by  the  Soonnees.  openings  very  large  and  elongated ;  infracrti- 

To  the  common  formula  of  faith:  ^^ There  is  tal  opening  on  a  line  with  the  2d  premdar; 

no  Grod    but  Allah,   and   Mohammed  is  his  lachrymals  large,  articulating  with  the  nank: 

?rophet,^^  they  add :  ^^  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.''  malar  bones  broad,  thick,  and  much  prolosfri 
he  Sheeahs  are  the  dominant  sect  among  the  on  the  cheek ;  palate  bones  largely  develop 
Persians,  who  consequently  are  held  in  abhor-  deeply  notched  posteriorly.     According  to  Ct- 
rence  by  the  orthodox  Turks  and  Arabs.    The  vier  ttiere  are  46  vertebnc,  of  which  7  are  etf* 
Persians  to  this  day  celebrate  with  singular  yical,  18  dorsal,  6  lumlMir,  4  sacraL,  and  16  cib- 
displays  of  rage  and  sorrow  the  anniversary  of  dal.    The  intestinal  canal  is  very  long  and  tim- 
tlie  martyrdom  of  Hoosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  pie,  the  small  intestine  very  much  convolotal 
was  put  to  death  in  680  by  the  followers  of  and  the  large  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  vbck 
Yezid,  the  7th  caliph.    He  and  his  lineal  de-  28  times  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  stomadi  cob> 
scendants  for  9  generations  are  among  the  12  pound ;  hepatic  duct  enormously  large;  bniB 
imams  whom  the  Persians  reverence  as  the  elongated,  narrowed  in  front ;  organ  of  aatU 
fathers  of  Islamism.  highly  developed.    (For  other  anatonuctl  de- 
SHEEP  (ovis,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  hollow-  tails,  see  Ruiiinantia.)   The  dental  fonnnlaii: 
horned,    wool-bearing,    ruminating    animals,  incisors  {,  canines  none,  molars  {i{  ;  tbej  Wfin 
characterized  by  horns  common  to  both  sexes  to  change  their  teeth  in  the  Ist  year,  and  U^ 
in  the  wild  state  (though  sometimes  wanting  got  all  their  permanent  teeth  at  3  yean^  exccf't 
in  the  females),  large,  angular,   transversely  the  outer  2  incisors;  the   last,  according  tc 
wrinkled,  yellowish  brown,  curved  backward,  Owen,  in  the  lower  jaw,  represent  caBxncft. « 
laterally,  and  spirally,  the  tip  coming  forward,  shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  camels,  their  Utt- 
and  with  a  porous  bony  axis ;  the  forehead  is  ness  of  development  and  peculiarity  of  fotin; 
arched,  the  lachrymal  sinus  distinct,  and  muz-  this  holds  true  in  all  the  earicomia  or  kollov- 
zlc  hairy ;  there  are  no  inguinal  pores  and  no  homed  ruminants. — Sheep  are  not  found  foMil 
beard  under  the  chin  ;  mamma)  2  ;  ears  small,  except  in  the  most  recent  formationi,  and  H 
legs  slender,  and  tail  short ;  the  hair  is  of  two  would  seem  as  if,  with  the  goats,  they  wen 
kinds,  one  woolly,  the  other  exterior,  closer,  created  at  about  the  same  time  with  and  fcr 
and  harsher.    In  a  domesticated  state  the  wool  the  express  use  of  man,  to  lead  him  from  bar- 
predominates  over  the  hair,  the  horns  vary  barism  and  war  to  peaceful  industry.    Thi 
or  disappear,  the  ears  and  tail  lengthen,  and  ram  (aries)  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
other  characters  undergo  great  modifications,  and  was  held  sacred  as  typifying  the  attrihatti 
Though  the  sheep  is  externally  suflScicntly  dis-  of  the  gods;  Jupiter  was  often  portrayed  witk 
tinct  from  the  goat,  in  general  appearance,  cov-  the  horns  of  a  ram,  as  was  also  Osiris  or  tht 
ering,  and  horns,  the  generic  differences  are  not  sun  in  spring ;  it  was  sacred  to  some  of  tht 
so  evident  when  the  whole  series  of  these  ani-  ancient  divinities,  and  was  sacrificed  on  their 
mals  is  examined ;  they  run  into  each  other  so  altars.    In  the  Christian  dispensation  the  lamb 
closely  that  some  naturalists  have  included  is  the  emblem  of  the  pure  and  innocent  Jem 
them  in  a  single  genus.     They  differ  from  the  bearing  the  cross  and  sins  of  mankind ;  it  '^ 
goat  {capra)  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  as  lk« 
absence  of  beard,  and  presence  of  an  opening  symbol  of  innocence,  gentleness,  and  weeknev^ 
on  the  anterior  part  of  each  foot  between  the  Sheep  formed  the  principal  weakh  of  the  II«- 
hoofs,  whence  issues  a  sebaceous  secretion ;  the  brew  patriarchs,  and  the  term  pecns  (cattk) 
males  are  not  odorous  as  in  tlie  goat.    They  of  the  Latins,  whence  was  denred  per%nU. 
are  gregarious,  timid,  defenceless,  and  more  wealth,  was  applied  especially  to  them :  tKej 
dependent  on  man's  care  than  Uie  goat ;  they  came  into  N.  and  W.  Europe  long  after  the 
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fDd  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  Groasing  marics  also  indiette  it  to  he  intennedSate  he- 

Eine  or  npper  Dannhe  nntil  ahont  the  tween  dieep  and  goata.     Thej  are  seen  in 

f  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  flocks  of  100  or  more,  headed  by  an  old  male; 

len  existed  in  8.  Europe ;  it  is  general-  they  breed  with  the  domestic  races,  and  have 

leved  that  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts  been   themselves  domesticated,  losing   their 

e  golden  fleece  rests  upon  the  fttcts  con-  natural  timidity ;  they  are  hardy,  and  require 

with  the  flrst  importation  of  sheep  into  little  care ;  their  sense  of  hearing  is. very  acute ; 

».    The  ancients  believed  that  sheep  and  the  females  and  young  males  are  gentle  and 

^uld  produce  a  prolific  offspring  togeth-  docile,  but  the  old  males  are  often  unruly  and 

I  eminent  modem  names  may  be  found  eavage,  fighting  fiercely  with  each  other,  and 

imong  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  putting  to  flight  bulla,  foxes,  and  dogs. — The 

ilief.    This  animal  in  its  wild  state  prob-  Asiatic  argali  {0.  Ammany  Ouv.^  is  a  large  and 

ad  little  if  any  wool  and  a  short  hair,  the  powerAd  animal,  the  nude  standing  8  feit  high 

*  being  gradually  developed  by  the  cAre  at  the  shoulders  and  weighui|^  200  lbs. ;  the 

1 ;  mountain  regions  were  evidently  the  horns  4  feet  in  their  curve,  with  a  weight  of 

ies  of  the  sheep,  and  even  Jason  obtained  80  lbs.    The  fhr  is  short,  folvous  gray  in  whi* 

den  fleece  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  ter,  with  a  ferruginous  or  bufTdorsfd  stripe,  and 

times  they  were  bred  chiefly  for  their  a  light  brown  anal  disk;  it  is  more' rufous  in 

ind  milk,  the  last  being  abundant,  agree-  summer.     It  inhabits  the  highest  mountain 

md  highly  nutritious ;  their  flesh  was  ranges  of  Asia,  the  Oaubasus,  and  the  pUdna 

favorite  article  of  food.    Now  they  are  of  Siberia ;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  imd  in 

most  for  their  wool,  flesh,  and  fat;  Russia  the  skins  are  still  used  as  artides  of 

ocks  well  managed  carry  fertility  wher-  dress ;  though  wild  and  watchful  in  a  state  of 

key  go,  the  droppings  being  richer  than  nature,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  generally 

ber  manure  except  that  of  fowls;  they  believed  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  eastern 

m  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the  breeds  of  sheep;  the  females  have  small  horns, 

linsof  India;  the  skins  are  used  forgar-  and  are  said  to  breed  in  spring  and  autumn, 

in  the  form  of  leather  for  gloves  and  lilesius  &vors  and  Bojanus  opposes  the  deriva- 

nding,  and  for  various  other  purposes;  tion  of  domestic  sheep  from  this  species.    The 

01  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  African  argali  or  bearded  sheep  (0.  Uugda- 
duds  of  fabrics,  possessing  the  property  phui^  Guv.),  the  aoudad  and  (trnmotragtm  of 
Lng  on  account  of  the  imbricated  scaly  some  anthers,  is  another  species  intermediate 
\  of  the  fibres. — The  Oorsican  musmon  between  the  sheep  and  goats,  having  the  inter- 
nfllon  {0,  mtuinumj  PalL),  placed  by  digital  glands  cf  the  former,  and  we  absence 
ute  in  the  genus  eapra  on  account  of  of  lachrymal  sinuses  of  the  latter;  itis^larger 
sence  of  interdigital  glandular  openings,  than  the  Europ^n  sheep,  with  a  tail  about  7 
9  type  of  the  genus  caprovii  from  its  inches  long,  end^  in  a  pencil  of  hairs ;  the 
»lance  to  a  goat,  grows  as  large  as  horns  are  small  in  oompanson  with  the  size  of 
i  £Edlow  deer,  and  has  horns  of  very  the  body,  and  rather  smooth.  The  c<Aor  ia 
tize ;  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oor-  uniform  reddish  yellow,  with  dorsal  stripe  and 
irdinia,  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  £u-  anterior  part  of  Innbs  brownish ;  under  parts 

Turkey,  and  the  eastern  Mediterra-  and  inside  of  limbs  whitish ;  the  anterior  parts 
slands,  where  however  it  is  compara-  of  the  neck,  body,  and  legs  are  fhmished  with 
little  known.  The  head  is  long,  with  hair  6  to  12  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
Msed  muzzle,  swollen  forehead,  and  large,  tains  of  N.  AMca,  from  Abyssinia  to  Barbary^ 
md  sharp  ears;  the  horns  of  the  male  in  small  flocks;  it  isflerce, and  bravely  defends 
g  and  triangular,  comprising  mote  than  itself.  America  has  also  an  argali,  the  Bocky 
circle,  their  bases  occupying  almost  all  mountain  sheep  {O.m&ntana^  Guv.),  called  fo- 
rehead and  separated  only  by  a  small  horn  from  the  great  size  of  the  horns;  it  is 

they  grow  gradually  smaller  to  the  ob-  found  in  flocks  ^  8  to  80,  from  the  upper  Ifis- 

p,  with  transverse  wrinkles  and  raised  souri  and  the  Yellowstone  river  to  tne  Eoeky 

the  body  is  large  and  muscular,  the  tail  mountains  and  the  high  grounds  on  their  east- 

2  vertebrffi,  turned  down  and  bare  on  em  slope,  as  far  8.  as  the  Rio  Grande,  £.  to  the 
der  side ;  the  legs  long  and  muscular,  Manvaues  Torres  of  Nebraska,  and  W.  to  the 
i  hoo&  short;  there  is  an  appearance  of  coast  ranges  of  Washington  territory,  Oregon, 
nrate  dewlap.    The  general  color  is  yel-  and  Galifomia;  it  is  said  to  range  as  iiar  H.  as  lat. 

with  a  chestnut  tinge,  deepest  on  the  68%  but  is  not  found  in  the  huly  regions  near 
head  ash-gray;  muzzle,  space  about  Hudson^ibay.  None  of  the  domestie  breeds 
iteriorof  ears,  abdomen,  inside  of  thighs,  have  been  traced  to  this,  though  it  would  no 
>f  tail  and  end  of  legs,  white;  horns  doubt  cross  with  them ;  the  effect  of  all  domes- 
brown  J  the  under  wool  is  ashy  or  rusty  ticadon  is  to  improve  the  fleece,  shortening 
and  the  hair  is  darker  and  tiiicker  in  the  hair  and  increasing  the  wool,  and  careful 
;  the  females  are  without  horns,  or  with  breeding  with  this  cross  in  a  milder  climate 
mall  ones.  The  average  size  is  about  would  probably  in  a  few  generations  cause  the 
a  length  and  82  inches  in  hei^t ;  there  coarse  nair  to  disappear,  and  render  the  fine 
Btimea  a  tuft  under  the  ehin,  and  other  fleeee  long  «iioiigli  for  the  fioasi  fobriesf  the 
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experiment  is  worth  trying,  as  a  BTicoessM  re-  loose  skin  hanging  fWnn  the  neck.    Thef  si 
gnft  wonld  be  of  great  national  importance. —  kept  tn  the  milder  regions  in  winter,  and  si 
The  musmon  of  Ck>rsica  and  the  Asiatic  argali,  transferred  to  the  most  &vorable  locdities  fcr 
tiiongh  differing  somewhat  in  the  skeletons  shearing  and  grazing;  the j  are  most  hard j  te 
from  the  domesticated  races,  have  generallj  the  Pjr^n^es.    According  to  Mr.  Tomig.  it 
been  considered  as  their  most  probable  origins,  the  best  mountain  pastnrea  the  soil  is  rtooT, 
The  keeping  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  primitive  and  clover  is  scarce ;  it  wonld  seem  that  nc^tber 
and  most  common  of  human  occupations;  their  the  soil  nor  the  herbage  has  anj  thing  to  ^ 
early  domestication  and  subjection  for  centu-  with  making  these  heights  aaitable  for  this 
ries  to  varied  climates  and  circomstances,  have  breed,  and  probably  any  hi^   range  of  dry 
so  modified  their  forms  that  it  becomes  exceed-  land  wonld  suit  them,  whatever  plants  wen 
ingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  there  growing.    They  are  brought  every  nigiil 
the  original  stock.     It  may  be  that  in  the  to  a  sheltered  level  valley,  but  are  never 'boojcd 
sheep,  as  in  the  ox,  dog,  horse,  and  other  do-  nor  under  cover ;  4  shepherds  and  6  Itrjgt 
mesticated  animals,  the  wild   representative  dogs  are  sufficient  for  2,000  aheep ;  the  dop 
may  no  longer  exist,  having  disappeared  dur-  can  easily  master  a  woljf^  alone  protect  tbt 
ing  their  long  period  of  domestication.    The  flock  at  night,  and  are  fed  only  on  breid  mxA 
domestic  sheep  (ovia  aries^  Linn.),  from  which-  milk ;  most  of  these  sheep  have  the  bomi  r«- 
ever  of  the  preceding  it  be  derived,  presents  a  moved.    The  legs  are  white  or  reddish ;  tLt 
great  variety  of  breeds,  only  a  few  of  the  prin-  face  is  in  some  speckled,  and  in  others  wkki 
cipal  of  which  can  be  noticed  here.    Among  or  reddish ;  they  are  sometimes  black :  thoGfk 
the  African  sheep  is  the  Fezzan  breed,  remark-  the  legs  are  short,  they  are  excellent  trard- 
able  for  the  long  legs,  pendulous  ears,  arched  lers ;  the  shape  is  good,  the  back  flat  ind 
forehead,  and  short,  curled,  and  crispy  fleece,  straight,  and  the  body  round ;  they  have  in  t 
like  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  whorled  on  the  remarkable  degree  the  mellow  softneis  nods 
shoulders ;    the  usual  colors   are  black   and  the  skin  which  Bakewell  considers  an  indies- 
white.     Nearly  allied  to  thb  is  the  Persian  tion  of  a  disposition  to  fatten  in  any  breed ; 
sheep,  with  black  head  and  neck,  and  the  rest  they  are  extremely  docile.    The  average  fleets 
of  the  body  white ;  it  is  very  docile  and  afleo-  is  4  to  5  pounds ;  several  million  pounds  are 
tionate.    From  the  last  or  the  Fezzan  seem  to  annually  exported  from  Spain.    They  res£lf 
have  sprung  the  Morocco,  Congo,  Guinea,  and  form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  whin 
Angola  breeds ;  H.  Smith  flgures  a  variety  call-  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France 
ed  the  Zunu  or  goitred  breed,  having  a  high  whence,  as  weU  as  from  Spain,  they  have  bees 
collar  of  fat  behind  the  horns  and  a  goitre-like  imported  into  America.    Other   fine-wooUed 
fatty  mass  on  the  larynx.    There  are  several  varieties  of  the  merino  are  the  Saxon,  Kle- 
breeds  of  large-tailed  or  fat-rumped  sheep  in  sian,  and  Flemish  breeds,  the  last  abondant  m 
8.  Africa,  extending  over  that  continent  and  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  genertllj 
also  to  Asia ;   the  Hottentot  or  broad-tailed  hornless,  high  on  the  legs,  and  mixed  with  the 
breed  is  below  the  medium  size,  with  short  Barbary  long-legged  variety.    In  the  Cretaa 
and  soft  fleece,  and  two  large  masses  of  fat  on  breed  the  horns  ascend  directly  upward  with  t 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail,  which  spiral  turn ;  in  the  Wallachian  they  are  lai^ 
are  so  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  that  various  but  diverge  nearly  at  right  angles  from  ^ 
contrivances  are  used  to  prevent  them  from  head;  in  the  many-homed  Iceland  sheep  (0. 
dragging  on  the  ground ;  the  fat-rumped  sheep  polyeerata\  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  be#ide 
of  Tartary  and  temperate  Asia  {0.  steatopyga)  the  naturally  placed  horns,  there  are  from  1  to 
has  a  similar  growth  of  fat  upon  the  croup,  and  8  others,  usually  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  i 
long  and  pendulous  ears ;  the  reason  of  this  accu-  similar  anomaly  occurs  in  some  of  the  ScoCtnh 
mulation  of  fat,  sometimes  70  to  80  lbs.,  has  not  and  Asiatic  breeds.    The  Astrakhan  or  Bokha* 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  though  it  is  gen-  rian  breed  has  a  fine  spirally  twisted  wool,  sad 
erally  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  feeding,  furnishes  a  great  portion  of  the  lamb  skin«  lo 
— The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  re-  highly  valued  by  furriers ;   it  is  generall j  i 
gards  the  texture  of  the  wool  is  the  merino  (0.  mixed  black  and  white;  in  the  very  yooof 
HUpanica)^  in  modem  times  brought  to  the  each  lock  is  divided  into  2  small  twist^  csrlf. 
greatest  i)erfection  in  Spain,  though  their  ori-  The  Oaucasian  breed  {0.  doliekura)  is  a  very 
ginals  probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri-  handsome  animal,   resembling   some   of  ths 
archs  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been  Spanish  and  English  varieties ;  the  males  an 
the  stock  of  all  the  flne-wooUed  sheep.     Un-  homed,  the  wool  of  the  adults  coarse,  and  tha 
like  the  British  breeds,  they  have  wool  on  the  tml,  which  consists  of  20  vertebrs,  is  covered 
forehead  and  cheeks ;  the  horns  are  very  large  with  a  fine  wool,  which  drags  cm  the  groiuid : 
and  heavy,  and  convoluted  laterally ;  the  wool  they  are  generally  white ;  by  sentle  pressure 
is  fine,  lon^,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  ring-  on  the  wool  by  unen  coverin^^  as  tne  lamb 
lets,  and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks  grows,  and  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it 
dingy  and  unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  ad-  daily,  it  is  made  to   lie  in  beantiftil   glosiy 
hering  to  the  outside,  but  perfectly  white  un-  ringlets,  constituting  a  delicate  ftir  moch  e#- 
deraeath ;  the  form  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  in  teemed  for  lining  robes  and  dressing  gowna; 
many  English  breeds,  and  there  is  generally  a  the  black  is  most  prised.    The  Mysim  bre«d 
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%  is  witkoat  borng,  with  pendoioos  legi  are  the  Taeswater,  Dartmoor,  Herefind, 

ni  tail,  and  very  fine  wool,  curled  in  ai^  Bomney  ICarah ;  and  with  homa,  the  Ex- 

teahea  uid  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. —  moor  and  ft>aiuah.    In  the  Hebrides,  Shetland. 

no  country  where  more  attention  has  and  other  British  islands  are  the  dnn-ISMsed  and 

id  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  Zetland  breeds,  the  former  with  yellowish  fboe 

K>th  domestic  and  foreign,  or  where  and  legs,  and  both  having  a  fine  wool ;  these 

iccess  baa  been  attained,  than  Great  are  the  smaUest  of  the  genua,  of  a  thin  lank 

there  are  very  valoable  British  breeds  ahi4>e,  short  straight  boms,  and  very  short  tail ; 

>r  the  rich  soil,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  the  wool  b  of  various  colors,  black,  whit^ 

nate  of  southern  England,  the  thinner  grayish,  brownish,  or  blotched  with  2  or  S  oi 

rich  grasses  of  the  upland  counties,  and  tibieae ;  in  the  low  islands  and  on  favorable  paa- 

ne  herbage  and  cold  weather  of  the  tares  the  wool  ia  exceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  th« 

highlands;  looking  to  a  combination  coarsest  in  the  most  mountainous  islands;  tha 

ntages,  hardier  nature,  excelloice  of  homa  may  be  4  or  even  6.    The  number  of 

id  quality  and  quantity  of  wool,  some  sheep  in  the  British  islands  from  1880  to  1860 

Engli^  breeds  take  the  first  rank  for  has  varied  from  80,000,000  to  65,000,000. — 

dl  farmer.    The  Leicester  or  Dishley  America  has  no  indigenous  domestic -sheep,  but 

the  most  esteemed  of  the  long-wooQed  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  preserv*- 

'  England,  and  is  extensively  reared  on  tion  and  improvement  of  breeds  brought  from 

I  and  lower  pasture  lands.  It  may  be  Europe.  Both  Bpamsh  and  French  merinoa 
t>y  the  clean  head  without  horns,  lively  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  Statea,  the 
ught,  broad,  and  flat  back,  round  body,  former  by  the  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  minis- 
»nes,  thin  pelt,  disposition  to  make  fkt  ter  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1803,  and  the 
srly  age,  and  a  fine-grained  and  well  latter  by  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 

flesh.    It  was  once  known  as  the  Lin-*  1846;  it  b  said  that  8  Smuush  merinoa  wwe 

e  breed,  noted  for  the  quantity  of  the  brought  to  Boston  in  1708  by  Mr.  William 

d  the  coarseness  of  the  mutton ;  Mr.  Foster,  but  they  were  not  preserved  for  breed- 

II  effected  the  improvement  in  the  ing  purposes.  The  first  she^  were  introduced 
rith  great  profit  to  himself  and  advan-  inU>  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Ya.^ 
the  wool-growing  interest  of  his  coun-  from  En^and  in  1609,  which  in  40  years  had 
tias  extended  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  increased  to  8,000;  they  were  introduced  into 
w  are  kept  by  almost  every  small  far-  New  York   and   Massachusetts  about   16S6. 

the  wool ;  the  fieece  is  abundant,  the  The  merinos  are  hardy,  yielding  a  large  amount 
)ellent  and  the  habits  docile  and  home-  of  fine  wool  for  their  size,  the  males  10  to  16 
a  valuable  breed  has  sprung  from  its  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  the  femalea  4  to  8, 
with  the  black-faced  and  Oneviot  va-  the  former  wei^iing  firom  140  to  176  lbs.,  the 
The  black-faced  or  heath  breed  ex-  latter  80  to  180.  They  thrive  in  summer  on 
>m  the  N.  W.  parts  of  Torkshire  to  the  grass  and  clover,  and  in  winter  on  hay,  wheat 
is  of  Scotland,  especially  on  the  W.  bran,  barley,  oats,  and  root  crops;  in  winter 
t  is  active,  hardy,  almost  goat-like  in  they  require  sheds  for  protection,  free  epmce^ 
)ing  habite,  with  a  compact  shape  and  pure  air,  and  water  accessible.  Many  parts 
wild-looking  eyes;  the  horns  of  the  of  the  ITnited  States  are  well  adapted  for 
»  very  large  and  convoluted ;  the  wool  them,  and  the  best  breeds  are  generaUy  ccm- 
coarse,  and  shag^,  and  the  face  and  sidered  to  be  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  At- 
legs  always  jet  black;  in  some  mixed  wood  fiocka;  some  regard  the.  Saxon  merinoa 
he  &ce  and  legs  are  brownish  spotted  as  the  best,  and  the  French  have  less  oil  in 
ack;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  of  th^ir  wool  than  the  Spanish.  The  Leicester 
t  flavor,  but  the  wool  is  comparatively  breed  haa  a  heavier  fleece  and  carcass,  but  re- 
able,  the  Cheviot,  another  northern  quires  more  food;  aa  combining  the  advan- 
being  generally  preferred  as  equally  tages  of  wool  and  meat,  this  is  tibe  best  breed 
id  better  fleeced.  Many  attempts  have  for  the  farmer,  and  b  exceUently  bred  in  New 
ide  to  improve  itf  and  the  Norfolk,  Suf-  Jersey ;  the  wool  is  long  staple,  and  is  used 
1  Dorset  breeds  are  supposed  to  be  de-  mostly  for  combing  purposes,  for  delainea  and 
>m  it.  In  the  Ohevigt  the  head  b  bare  similar  doths.  The  Southdown  are  by  many 
in.  the  face  and  legs  white,  the  body  preferred  to  the  merino,  as  a  third  larger,  har- 
nes  small,  and  fleece  of  about  3  lbs. ;  dier,  and  better  mutton ;  they  are  very  prolific, 
set  is  an  old  but  handsome  breed,  with  and  the  lambs  are  hardy;  the  wool  is  larse  in 
ind  well  formed  body,  finely  curved  quantity  and  £ur  in  quality.  The  Cotswcud  ia 
nd  clear  white  fieece ;  they  drop  their  another  highly  esteemed  breed.  As  a  general 
}  early  as  September.  The  Southdown  rule,  the  fine-wooUed  sheep,  like  the  merino, 
\  dark-faced,  without  horns,  with  long  Saxon,  French,  and  Silesian,  are  not  so  profit- 
»ck,  very  short  and  fine  fleece  of  2^  to  able  for  the  mutton  as  the  coarse-woolled,  like 
nd  celebrated  for  the  fine  flavor  of  the  the  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Ootswold ;  it 
it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Sus-  seems  impossible  to  combine  in  a  single  breed 
the  chalky  downs.  Other  British  both  these  desired  qualities  in  their  greatest 
rithont  boms  and  with  white  faoe  and  perfection;  aa  above  stated,  the  Leicester  maj 
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be  considered  as  the  best  for  the  small  farmer.  United  Statee,  in  1850  21,750,000,  and  in  \m 
The  northern  and  western  states  raise  the  best  not  far  from  25,000,000,  less  than  half  of  t^ 
sheep  for  mntton,  and  the  middle  and  southern  number  in  Great  Britain ;  at  tS  each  thej  rtD* 
for  wool.— Sheep  are  remarkably  affected  by  resent  a  value  of  $50,000,000,  and  woold  jiSl 
changes  of  external  condition,  as  of  climate,  about  75,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  about  one  thai 
food,  &c.,  and  congenital  varieties  thence  aris-  of  the  whole  amount  here  conaomed  in  maul- 
ing may  be  easily  perpetuated.  In  Massachu-  factured  products ;  with  the  average  price  <tf 
setts  in  1791  a  lamb  was  bom  with  a  longer  wool  the  country  would  have  been  saved  moit 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the  than  $80,000,000  if  the  farmers  had  kept  a  foS 
dock,  with  longer  joints  and  crooked  fore  legs;  supply  of  sheep.  The  meat  ia  wholesome  aid 
as  it  could  not  leap  over  fences,  it  was  deter-  nutritious,  and  always  finds  a  ready  market; 
mined  to  propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  from  New  York  city  alone  consumes  about  15,C4i6 
it  arose  the  famous  otter  breed;   when  both  sheep  a  week. 

Earents  are  of  the  otter  breed,  the  lambs  in-        SHEEP'S  HEAD,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  tbc 
erit  the  form.     Sheep  are  subject  to  many  family  sparida  and  genus  Margus  (Cuv.) :  thi 
diseases,  of  which  the  most  troublesome  is  the  scuppaug  (pagruM)  belongs  to  the  same  fiumlj. 
foot  rot,  from  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  The  gill  covers  are  unarmed,  the  palate  toot^ 
the  gland  between  the  hoofs,  and  consequent  less,  the  jaws  not  protractile,  and  the  scalei 
inflammation,  generally  caused  by  standing  on  large ;   tlie  front  incisors  are  cutting,  aimotf 
too  wet  ground ;  the  best  remedy  is  to  pare  like  those  of  man,  and  there  are  several  rov* 
the  diseased  hoof  thoroughly  and  apply  to  it  a  of  rounded  molars.    This  fish  (S.  oriM^Cji^.i 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  1  is  about  20  inches  long,  though  some  are  aji 
lb.  to  a  quart  of  water ;  the  animal  should  also  to  grow  considerably  larger ;  the  ground  cc-kc 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.    They  suffer  from  in-  is  light  gray,  with  6  distinct,  dark  brovB. 
sects,  especially  a  hot  fly  {ixstruB  oris),  whose  transverse  bands,  broad  and  nearly  equidt^S;i&t 
larvsD  get  from  the  lips  and  nostrils  into  the  from  each  other,  and  another  across  the  neck; 
frontal  and  maxillary  cavities,  causing  fatal  the  head  is  much  darker,  the  gill  covers  vith 
disease  ;  the  wild  sheep  of  elevated  regions  silvery  and  golden  reflections,  throat  somevhit 
sufller  least  from  these.     They  are  infested  reddish,  and  irides  golden;  scales  with  dirk 
\iith  a  species  of  tick,  which  may  be  killed  af-  margins ;  the  pectorals  nearly  colorlr«.  tl« 
ter  shearing  by  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco  and  other  fins  blackish  brown.    The  body  i»  then 
water,  or  a  preparation  of  oil,  lampblack,  and  and  thick,  and  the  back  rounded ;  lip*  Utpe 
umber.    Sheep  are  more  choice  in  their  food  and  fleshy,  jaws  equal,  eyes  large,  and  DoctriU 
than  goats,  and  yet  will  thrive  where  most  high  on  Uie  head  and  double ;  the  1st  IS  nr* 
other  animals  would  starve ;  they  prefer  alpine  of  the  dorsal  and  Ist  3  of  the  anal  stroi^iy 
and  aromatic  plants,  and  will  soon  clear  a  field  6])inous,  pectorals  very  long,  ventrals  Hov^ 
of  weeds,   briers,  and  bushes,  and  by  their  with  spinous  process  at  base  and  Ist  nj  »};• 
droppings  prepare  it  for  the  plough.    They  nous;  air  bladder  large.    The  form  of  the  bri^ 
cannot  be  economically  kept  amid  a  dense  and  blackness  of  the  faoe  give  it  a  slight  re- 
population,  as  they  would  occupy  too  much  semblance  to  the  physiognumy  of  the  c^etp. 
land  which  could  better  be  devoted  to  the  It  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  fcmnwi 
growth  of  edible  products ;  there  are  immense  off  the  New  York  coast,  and  is  caught  mdHj 
tracts  of  waste  land  in  tlie  United  States  ad-  in  nets  and  seines;  it  is  difficult  to  take  vith 
mirably  adapted  for  all  the  breeds  of  sheep ;  the  hook,  as  the  line  is  very  liable  to  be  cot  off 
they  are  not  profitable  to  pasture  with  cows,  by  the  sharp  incisors;  its  food  consist*  of  nol* 
as  they  bite  the  prass  too  close  for  the  latter  to  lusks  and  crustaceans.    It  is  a  very  dehoiiui 
thrive  upon.     The  great  drawbacks  to    the  fish,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  MitchiU  comniandlic  i 
keepinjr  of  sheep  by  small  farmers  are  the  ah-  higher  nrice  than  any  other  excem  frv*h  s^- 
sence  of  suitable  fences  and  the  loss  from  the  mon  and  trout ;  according  to  l>e  Kaj  it  kt»!<l» 
attacks  and  worryings  of  dogs ;   the  former  the  some  rank  with  New  York  epicures  as  ti< 
could  be  easily  remedied,  and  the  latter  de-  turbot  does  in  Europe.     It  much  resMrmllci  tie 
mands  the  interference  of  legislators. — For  full  species  found  in  tne,  Mediterranean:  K-rtnl 
inturniation  on  the  statistics  and  profits  of  sheep  other  allied  snecies  are  met  with  from  NcV 
husbandry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  agri-  York  to  New  Orleans. 

cultural  reports  of  the  patent  o^ce  since  1850,        SIIEERNESS,  a  town  of  Kent,  EogiaDd,  tf 

and  tlie  publications  of  the  various  state  agri-  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island  of  Shcppey.  on  ibt 

cultural  societies  for  the  last  10  years.     It  need  river  Medwav  at  its  junction  with  the  Thamcik 

only  ho  stated  here  that  lambs  may  be  weaned  47  m.  E.  by  &.  E.  from  Loudon ;  pop.  in  1*51. 

at  from  2  to  3  months ;  that  the  female  is  fit  8,549.     There  is  here  an  extensive  naval  <^ 

for  prooreatitm  at  1  year  and  the  male  at  IJ;  tablishment,  defended  by  hea^T"  batteries,  tbe 

that  ^'c>tut ion  lasts  about  5  months;  that  1  or  dockyard    and   buildings  in  connection  w.ih 

2  youn^  are  bom  at  a  time;  that  one  male  which,  including  all  the  necessary  ertabli^- 

may  bo  koi)t  to  30  females;  and  that  they  can  ments  for  building  or  repairing  shipa.  occcpj 

pn>duoe  till  the  age  of  10  or  12,  and  be  futted  CO  acres.    The  trade  depends  principally  nf<»c 

with  the  best  advantage  at  h  years.     In  1840  the  dockyards.    In  the  time  of  the  cummon- 

there  were  about    19,330,000  sheep   iu   the  wealth  the  ground  on  which  Sh«Mni€at  staads 
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noocnpied,  and  after  the  refltoratioii  a  ttarms  in  1707.    The  town  was  empowered  to 

(brt  was  commenced,  but  the  Dntch  de-  send  2  members  to  parliament  in  1882,  and  in 

i  it  in  1667.    Soon  afterward  it  was  re-  1843  was  incorporated  as  a  mnnicipal  and  par- 

and  the  dockyard  commenced.  liamentary  boron^     Its  chief  growth  has 

^FFIELD,  a  town   and  municipal  and  been  during  the  last  60  years,  and  in  1811  it 

nentary  boroagh  in  the  west  riding  of  had  bnt  85.000  inhabitants, 

bire,  En^and,  at  the  jnnction  of  the  8HEIFFIELD,  Johk,  doke  of  Baddngham. 

and  3  snuiller  streams  with  the  Don,  162  See  MuLSBATg. 

N.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  185,-  SHEIK  (Arabic,  the  eldest),  the  chief  of  an 

The  streams  which  nnite  here  all  have  Arab  tribe.    The  title  is  also  applied  to  the 

oarce  in  Uie  high  lands  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  and  to  the 

the  town,  and  sapply  a  large  amoont  of  higher  order  of  religions  preachers,  as  the 

re  water  power  for  manofactnring  pur-  mnfti  of  Constantinople,  who  is  sometimes 

The    valleys   throagh    which    these  called  9heik  ulislatny  oldef  of  the  true  believ- 

ts  flow  are  bounded  by  high  hills,  which  era.    Many  sheiks,  particularly  of  the  Bedouin 

many  of  the  streets  steep,  though  they  tribes,  daim  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  and  the 

>  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  sheik  of  Mecca,  in  conoderation  of  his  alleged 

Generally,  however,  the  streets,  ex-  descent  from  Mohammed,  demands  presents 

Q  the  oldest  portions,  are  wide  and  well  from  all  caravans  arriving  in  that  city, 

and  the  suburbs  are  occupied  by  the  ree-  SHELL,  Richabd  Lalob,  an  Irish  author  and 

9  of  the  manufacturers  and  richer  trades-  orator,  bom  in  Dmmdowney,  near  Waterford, 

The  town  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  Aug.  17, 1791,  died  in  Florence,  May  28,  1851. 

^aa,  and  the  rivers  are  crossed  by  fine  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Stoney- 

«.    There  are  70  places  of  worship,  of  hurst,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dub* 

26  belong  to  the  established  church,  lin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1811, 

igher  educational  institutions  pf  Sheffield  Soon  afterward  he  entered  himself  a  student 

3  people's  college,  with  day  and  evening  at  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1814  was  called 

I,  the  church  of  England  institute,  also  a  to  the  bar,  and  eked  out  his  slender  income 

accessful  school,  the  Wesley  college,  the  by  writing  for  the  stage.    Between  1814  and 

iate  school,  the  old  endowed  grammar  1822  he  produced  6  dramas,  *^  Adelaide**  (1816), 

,  the  mechanics' institution, and  the  gov-  "The  Apostate"  (1817),  "Bellamira"  (1818), 

nt  school  of  art,  one  of  the  best  conducted  "  Evadne"  (1819),  founded  on  Shirley's  "  Trai- 

gland.     Its  benevolent  institutions  are  tor,"  "  Montoni  "  (1820),  and  "  The  Huguenot " 

t>us  and  well  sustained.  The  town,  partly  (1822),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 

iie  want  of  suitable  drainage  and  partly  last  named,  obtained  a  decided  success.    In 

the  unhealthy  character  of  some  of  the  1822  also  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of 

itions,  has  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  since  collected 

;hat  of  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Eng-  and  edited  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (2  vols.  12mo., 

-It  lias  intercourse  with  other  part*  of  Now  York,  1864;  London,  1855),  and  which 

untry  by  a  canal  and  two  railways.    Shef-  are  amopg  his  most  successftd  literary  perform- 

-enowncd  for  its  knives  in  the  time  of  ances.    About  this  time  he  began  to  be  known 

er,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  English  in  Ireland  and  England  as  a  political  orator 

actnre  of  cast,  shear,  and  blbter  steel  of  and  agitator,  and  also  by  his  forensic  efibrts  at 

tds,  steel  wire,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost  the  bar.    In  1830  he  entered  parliament,  and 

variety,  railway  and  carriage  springs  and  almost  immediately  took  his  place  as  the  most 

9,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  brilliant  and  impulsive  speaker  (with  the  ex- 

as  well  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver-  ception  perhaps  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  present 

,  electro-plated,  German  silver,  britannia,  earl  of  Derby)  in  that  body,  a  position  which 

her  white  metal  goods.     Britannia  metal  he  retained  until  his  retirement  from  public 

le  proceas  of  silver-plating  were  invented  life.    After  seconding  O'Connell  in  the  repeal 

Snuff  is  also  largely  produced,  famous  agitation,  he  accepted  a  sinecure  office  under 

good  quality.    The  cutlers'  company  had  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1839  was  made 

^  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  incor-  a  privy  councillor.   Ho  was  appointed  master  of 

d  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.    Its  the  mint  by  the  Russell  minbtry,  and  in  1850 

tions,  which  interfered  with  the  prosper-  accepted  the  mission  to  Florence.     His  me- 

the  trade,  were  mitigated  in  1801,  and  moirs  have  been  written  by  W.  T.  M'Oullagh 

r  abolished  in  1814.     It  is  the  trustee  of  (2  vols.,  London,  1855). 

1  important  charities,  beside  which  its  SHEKEL  (Heb.,  weight),  the  Hebrew  unit 

nties  are  the  granting  of  trade  marks  to  of  weight,  and  hence,  as  payments  were  origi- 

». — Sheffield  was  an  old  manor  of  the  nally  made  by  weight,  also  of  money.    It  was 

•f  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  probably  equal  to  about  218  grains,  or  4  oz. 

and  a  manor  house  in  a  park  a  mile  east,  avoirdupois,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  earliest 

or  the  other  of  which  the  greater  part  coin  of  the  name  known,  the  silver  shekel  of 

captivity  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  Simon  Maccabeus.     Its  value,  as  differently 

.     The  castle  was  demolished  in  1648  by  stated,  was  from  50  to  62  J  cts.    The  golden 

of  parliament,  and  the  park  divided  into  shekel  was  of  half  this  weight,  and  worth  aboat 
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$4.    Both  as  weight  and  money  it  was  divided  818  pupils  attending  poblio  achoolA.  Tha '. 

in  reckoning  into  the  beka,  reba,  and  gerah,  yUle  and  Lexington  railroad  intersects  the  < 

respectively  i,  iy  and  ^i^  shekel.     There  are  ty.   Capital,  Shelbyrille.   V.  A  W.  co.  of  OU^ 

two  standards  of  weight  mentioned  in  tlie  intersected  by  the  Miami  river;  area,  425  so. m^ 

Scriptures,  the  sacred  and  the  royal  shekel,  pop.  in  1860,  17,498.    The  N.  part  is  leveL  tht 

the  ditferenco  between  which  cannot  now  be  b.  imdolatiug,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pi^* 

precisely  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  by  Mi-  ductions  in  1850  were  489,798  bni^els  of  India 

chaelis  to  have  been  as  5  to  8.  com,  89,109  of  wheat,  108,870  of  oats,  47JII 

8HELBUKNE,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,205  tons  of  hay.    Tbcn 

bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Fun-  were  2    newspapers,  4  flouring    and  4  oev 

dy,  and  intersected  by  Tusket,  Jordan,  8able,  mills,  8  tanneries,  a  foondery,  a  woollen  £» 

and  Clyde  rivers;   area,  565  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  tory,  25  churches,  and  2,597  pupils  in  the  pil^ 

1851,  10,622.    Good  harbors  are  found  at  the  lie  schools.     It  is  intersected  by  the  MisBS 

outlets  of  the  rivers,  and  numerous  islands  are  canal  and  two  railroads.    Capital,  Sidney.  VI 

scattered  along  the  coast.    In  the  N.  £.  is  Blue  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Bine  mm 

mountain ;  the  surface  is  generally  broken  and  and  numerous  other  streams ;  area,  about  4M 

the  soil  stony.    The  fisheries  employ  a  large  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  19,571.     The  soriiceli 

portion  of  the  population.    Capital,  Shelbume.  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Tlie  prodoctiooi  ii 

SHELBY,  the  name  of  counties  in  0  of  the  1850  were  1,281,884  bushels  of  Indian  eon, 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  bound-  118,820  of  wheat,  54,776  of  oats,  8,892  tou  «( 
ed  E.  by  the  Coosa  river  and  intersected  by  the  hay,  and  48,888  lbs.  of  wool.  Thei>5  wereM 
Cahawba;  area,  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  flouring  and  17  saw  mills,  28  chun^es.  1  cev»> 
12,618,  of  whom  8,622  were  slaves.  The  sur-  paper,  and  538  pupils  attending  public  Bchook 
face  is  hilly,  with  considerable  forests,  and  the  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Mississippi  railrotd 
soil  is  well  watered  and  highly  fertile.  The  passes  through  the  county.  Tliere  is  cool 
productions  in  1850  were  884,889  bushels  of  water  power  and  abundance  of  timber.  Cip- 
Indian  corn,  67,763  of  sweet  i)otatoe8,  51,909  tal,  Shelbyville.  VII.  A  8.  £.  co.  of  ID.,  a- 
of  oats,  and  8,737  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  tersected  by  the  Kaskaskia  and  Little  Wahtfb 
8  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  and  992  pupils  attend-  rivers;  area,  790  sc].  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14.<»tt. 
ing  public  schools.  Cool  and  iron  ore  abound.  The  surface  is  almost  level,  including  a  part  of 
and  there  are  several  mineral  springs.  Capital,  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Jhti 
Columbiana.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  bordering  productions  in  1850  were  757,382  bushels  of 
on  La.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Sabine  and  W.  by  Indian  corn,  21,998  of  wheat,  96.501  of  oitii 
the  Attoyac  river;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  124,948  lbs.  of  butter,  and  27,St08  of  wool 
1800,  5,362,  of  whom  1,476  were  slaves.  The  There  were  18  grist  and  4  saw  mills,  a  tamierT, 
surface  is  generully  level  and  the  soil  rich.  10  churches,  and  869  pupils  attending  pobiif 
The  produotions  in  1850  were  700  bales  of  cot-  schools.  It  is  traversea  by  the  Illinois  cectn! 
ton,  99,518  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  40,784  of  and  the  Terre  Uaute,  Alton,  and  St.  Low  rul- 
sweet  potatoes,  and  63,435  lbs.  of  butter,  roads.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  VIII.  A  N.  L 
There  were  3  saw  mills,  6  churches,,  and  218  co.of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  Sd: 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Shel-  river  and  the  South  Fabius  river ;  area.  500 19. 
oyvillo.  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,301,  of  whom  724  w«if 
on  Miss.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  ind 
which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersect-  the  soil  good.  The  productions  in  1S50w«r 
ed  by  Loosahatcliee  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  510  278,435  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22.477  of  wheit 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  lS(i0, 4S,091,  of  whom  10,950  were  83,718  of  oats,  67,655  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,441 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  very  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist  and  2  saw  milk 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  20,741  5  churches,  and  1,051  pupils  in  public  icbooU. 
bales  of  cotton,  837,827  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  abundaitt. 
107,328  of  sweet  i)otatoes,  76,108  of  oats,  and  and  timber  is  scarce.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  IL 
163,043  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  flour-  AW.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Ni«hnAha- 
ing  and  15  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  a  furnace,  tona  river;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  lS6(t, toil 
11  newspapers,  43  churches,  and  1,810  pupils  The  soil  is  productive.  Cattle  and  swine  an 
attending  put)Iic  srliools.  The  Memphis  and  largely  exported.  The  productions  in  leSS 
Charleston,  Memphis  and  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  were  1,218  bushels  of  wheat,  43,605  of  India 
and  Tennessee  railroads  terminate  at  Memphis  corn,  3,896  of  potatoes,  875  tons  of  liar,  asii 
in  this  county.  Capital,  Raleigh.  IV.  A  N.  12,409  lbs.  of  butter.  CapiUl,  Shelbyviile. 
CO.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Beech  and  other  large  SIIELHY,  Isaac,  an  American  rvviWutionart 
creeks;  urea,  465  sq.  m. ;  ])op.  in  1860, 16,436,  officer,  born  near  Hagerstown,  Md..  I>ec.  11. 
of  whom  6,634  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  1750,  died  in  Kentucky,  July  18, 1^26.  lie  re- 
hilly  and  diversified  with  fine  forests,  and  the  moved  to  the  West  in  1771,  and  shortly  after- 
soil  very  ricli.  The  productions  in  1850  were  ward  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  id 
1,731,740  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  83,931  of  an  ex]>edition  against  the  Indians.  When  the 
wheat.  IH^/J.^r*  of  oats,  1,022  tons  of  hemp,  and  revolution  broke  out  he  was  8e]ect«<l  as  cap- 
60,176  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  40  grist  and  14  tain  of  a  military  company  in  Virginia,  and  m 
saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  45  churches,  a  college,  and  1777  placed  in  charge  of  the  oomuusBaiy  dc- 
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Mni  for  the  frontier  militia.  In  177D  he  head  and  upper  neck  green  bounded  bj  a  white 
ftie<^ted  to  the  hoose  of  delegates  of  Yir-  coUar,  below  which  is  another  of  rich  chestnot 
For  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  King's  covermg  the  upper  breast  and  back  ;  rest  of 
tiain,  Oct.  7,  1780,  he  received  a  vote  of  back,  romp,  and  npper  tail  coverts  white; 
cs  and  a  sword  from  the  legislature  of  scapulars  nearly  black,  oater  webs  of  long  ter- 
i  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  tials  chestnut,  point  of  wing  and  its  coverts 
)er  in  1781  and  1782.  Upon  the  organi-  white,  primaries  dark  brown,  and  specolam 
1  of  the  state  of  Eentncky  in  1792  he  was  green ;  tail  white,  tipped  with  black ;  abdomen 
n  governor,  and  held  the  office  4  years,  rich  dark  brown ;  sides,  vent,  and  under  tiul 
igain  from  1812  to  1816.  In  1813  he  coverts  white;  the  length  is  24  to  26  faiches ; 
1  Gen.  Ilarrison  at  the  head  of  4,000  Ken-  the  female  is  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  and  the 
ins^  and  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  young  are  more  brownish.  The  windpipe  is 
ELDON,  David  Newton,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  about  10  inches  long,  having  on  each  side  at 
clergyman,  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  June  its  lower  portion  a  hollow,  ^obnlar,  bony  pro- 
K)7.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  col-  tuberance,  generally  much  larger  on  one  side 
n  1830,  afterward  studied  at  the  Newton  than  the  other.  It  is  abundant  on  the  shorea 
Dgical  seminary,  and  in  1835  was  appoint-  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  is  found  in 
'  the  board  of  the  Baptist  triennial  conven-  most  parts  of  EurDpe,  rarely  seen  far  inland, 
niasionary  to  France,  where  he  remained  preferring  flat  shores  and  sandy  bars  and  hiBs; 
rs,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The  it  comes  into  Great  Britain  fi-om  the  north  ia 
jn  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  he  hoped,  winter.  The  note  is  a  sliriil  whistle ;  the  flesh 
Z  to  the  position  of  the  French  govern-  is  coarse,  dark,  and  of  unpleasant  odor  and 
,  Mr.  Sheldon  returned  home,  and  was  for  flavor ;  the  eggs  are  shining  white,  2}  by  % 
rs  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Halifax,  inches ;  incubation  lasts  80  days,  both  sexes 
Scotia.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  became  sitting,  and  the  young  follow  the  mother  as 
r  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  in  the  following  soon  as  hatched ;  they  are  easily  domesticated, 
president  of  Waterville  college.  In  1853  and  are  often  raised  by  hens;  iv  captivity  they 
signed  that  office  and  removed  to  Bath,  may  be  fed  on  grain,  soaked  bread^  and  vege- 
■rhere  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  pas-  tables.  Tarrell  thinka  the  names  are  derived 
f  the  Elm  street  Baptist  church  in  that  from  their  favorite  shell  food,  and  from  their 
;ill  1856,  wtien  he  was  excommunicated  frequent  use  on  heraldic  shields;  they  are  abo 
it  on  a  charge  of  heresy ;  and  in  Sept.  called  burrow  ducks  from  their  common  places 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Summer  street  of  breeding,  also  skecling  geese  in  Scotland, 
rian  churrh  in  Bath.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  and  sly  geese  (from  their  devices  for  leading 
ihed  occasional  sermons,  and  was  for  many  intruders  from  their  nests  and  young)  in  the 
a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Review.'*  Orkney  islands.  Two  other  species  are  found 
the  change  in  his  theological  views,  he  in  Australia. — In  the  genus  easarka  the  bill  Is 
shed  a  volume  of  discourses  entitled  *'  Sin  as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight,  the  width 
tedeinption"  (New  York,  1856).  equal  to  the  height  at  the  base,  the  anterior 
ELDRAKE,  or  SniELDRAKS,  the  common  half  depressed,  scarcely  curved  upward  at  tip, 
of  the  river  ducks  of  the  sub-family  which  has  a  strong  and  broad  nail ;  wings  mod- 
na  of  the  genera  tadorna  (Leach)  and  erate,  the  2d  quill  the  longest ;  tail  short  and 
ka  (Bonap.).  In  tadorna  the  bill  is  shorter  rounded ;  tarsi  robust,  shorter  than  the  mid- 
the  hea/rl,  higher  at  the  base  than  broad,  die  toe;  toes  long,  fully  webbed;  hind  toe 
culmen  concave  in  the  middle,  depressed,  long,  elevated,  and  lobed.  The  ruddy  shel- 
d  upward  at  the  tip,  which  is  suddenly  drake  {C.  rutila^  Bonap.)  is  about  the  same  sLb^ 
3d  and  has  a  strong  narrow  nail ;  lamellea  as  the  last,  with  similar  breeding  habits;  in  the 
er  and  widely  set ;  nostrils  large,  near  the  male  the  bill  is  lead-colored ;  the  head,  cheeks, 
sn ;  wings  moderate,  pointed,  the  2d  quill  and  chin  buff,  becoming  orange  brown  at  the 
!St,  and  armed  on  the  shoulder  with  a  lower  part  of  the  neck  all  round,  where  there 
cle;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even;  tarsi  is  a  ring  of  black ;  the  back,  tcrtials,  breast, 
g,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes  and  under  parts  like  the  head;  wing  covertv 
,  fully  webbed ;  hind  toe  elevated,  slightly  pale  buff  white ;  primaries  and  tail  dark  leaden 
i ;  claws  moderate  and  curved.  They  are  gray,  secondaries  lighter,  and  speculum  brilliant 
ly  distributed  over  the  old  world,  on  the  green ;  the  female  is  rather  smaller  and  lighter 
oast  us  well  as  on  rivers  and  lakes,  mi-  colored,  with  white  on  the  throat  and  wings, 
ig  in  winter  from  the  north  ;  they  feed  on  but  without  the  black  collar.  It  is  sometimes 
le  plants  and  worms,  crustaceans  and  mol-  called  collared  duck,  and  ruddy  goose ;  it  is  a 
;  the  nest  is  made  of  grass  lined  with  native  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
,  and  is  often  jdaced  in  the  deserted  bur-  coming  as  far  west  as  England  and  south  to 
of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  on  the  coast ;  Italy  and  Africa ;  rarely  found  at  sea,  it  fre- 
lay  12  to  14  eggs.  The  type  of  the  genus  quents  marshes,  feeding  in  morning  and  even- 
common  sheldrake  (71  ru//>a/uer,Flem.),  ing  on  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  insects,  and 
f  the  handsomest  of  water  fowl  the  colors  the  fry  of  fish ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  the 
'  brilliant  and  pure,  and  strongly  con-  holes  of  marmots  in  river  banks,  and  the  eggs 
mL  In  the  male  the  bill  is  vermilion ;  the  are  8  to  10.  Other  species  are  foimd  in  Ana- 
VOL.  XIV. — 37 
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tralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  they  all  resemble  pointed  at  the  end.    Uayinff  a  polar  mor 

geese  in  general  form,  and  esneciallj  in  the  fe«  so  that  the  conical  end  always  strika 

moles  having  the  plumage  colored  nearly  like  they  are  adapted  for  percussion  priming, 

the  males. — In  America  the  name  of  sheldrake  placed  in  this  end  explodes  as  the  pre 

is  given  to  the  red-breasted  merganser  {mergua  reaches  the  object  agaimit  which  it  is  tl 

terrator,  Linn.),  which  resembles  the  European  (See  Rifle.) 

sheldrake  only  in  the  color  of  its  breast.  SHELL  LAC.    See  Lac. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  shot  for  mor-  SHELLEY,  Pebct  Btsshs,  an  Enp!l«l 

tars  and  heavy  guns,  filled  in  part  with  pow-  born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  i 

der,  or  with  this  and  other  substances,  as  Aug.  4,  1792,  drowned  in  the  bay  of  3 

pieces  of  iron,  leaden  balls,  d:c.,  which  are  July  8,  1822.    His  ancestors  bad  Iooje 

thrown  out  with  violence  on  the  bursting  of  large  landholders  in  Sussex.     His  futh 

the  missile.   Common  shells  are  termed  bombs,  Timothy  Shelley,  the  second  baronet,  b 

and  are  described  under  that  head.    Beside  cording  to  Capt.  Medwin,  an  ordinary  c 

these,  a  variety  of  others  have  been  introduced  gentleman,  who  had  studied  at   Oxfor 

in  modern  warfare.    The  Shrapnell  shell,  in-  made  the  grand  tour  to  little  adv.-inta^ 

vented  by  M^or  Shrapnell  of  the  British  army,  whose  ethical  notions  admitted  of  laxii 

ia  a  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  cast  just  strong  ei\ioincd  propriety  of  conduct.      Rems 

enoush  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion  for  a  peculiar  personal  beauty,  Byssb 

by  which  it  is  driven  from  the  mortar  or  gun.  sent  in  nis  6th  year  to  a  day  sc1i<k>1  near 

It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for  and  in  his  lOth  to  a  seminary  at  Brentfor 

holding  a  number  of  balls  larger  than  musket  excelled  in  his  studies,  though  drvntlci 

balls  and  the  other  for  the  powder,  which  by  time  to  them.    He  delighted  in  ragce  sc 

its  explosion  b  to  burst  the  shell.    It  is  fur-  and  meditations,  moonlight  walks,  >tor 

nished  with  a  fuse  differently  contrived  in  dif-  banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  dialhrif^ : 

ferent  countries,  but  always  with  the  design  of  strange  amusements.  At  the  age  of  13  hi 

firing  the  charge  at  a  definite  interval  of  time,  to  Eton,  where  he  refused  to  £^,  and  wi 

or  after  the  shell  has  passed  a  definite  distance,  sequently  harshly  treated  by  his  schooUi 

Commonly  a  number  of  fuses  are  made  in  the  till  he  alarmed  them  by  his  storms  of  aa 

shell,  each  one  marked  for  the  time  it  will  won  their  love  by  his  kindness.    In  the  d 

burn,  and  either  may  bo  selected  and  exposed  tion  of  the  ^*  Revolt  of  Islam^  he  refers 

to  ignition  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  the  sense  of  loneliness  at  school,  amid  **  the 

remainder  being  protected.     The  Belgians  use  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  foes."  G 

a  coiled  fuse  protected  by  a  metal  cover,  and  already  in  love  with  Miss  Grove,  a  cocsiii 

out  off  enough  of  it  to  cause  the  explosion  at  own  age,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  romaiM 

the  desired  instant.    The  design  of  this  projec-  titled  "  Zastrozzi,"  with  the  payment  for 

tile  is  to  carry  the  musket  bulls  to  a  greater  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  his  fi 

distance  than  they  would  reach  effectively  if  He  wrote  another  romance,  "  St.  Iri-jre, 

projected  separately,  and,  just  before  reaching  Rosicrucian,"  translated  a  portion  of  1 

the  object  aimed  at,  as  a  body  of  troops,  to  set  **  Natural  Historv,"  and  composed  in  ca 

them  free  from  the  case  that  contains  them,  tion  with  Capt.  Medwin  the  poem  of  •* 

They  then  continue  on,  the  bursting  of  the  uerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,"  a  porti 

shell  causing  them  to  scatter  to  a  moderate  ex-  which  was  aftenfi'ard  published ;  but  hisgr 

tent  only.    The  concussion  of  the  balls  against  passion  was  for  chemistry,  and  he  ci>B] 

the  case  when  the  piece  i^^  fired  was  found  to  eagerly  to  experiment  with  electricity  and 

be  so  great  as  sometimes  to  ignite  the  powder  after  his  return  home  in  1^09.     In  19 

if  placed  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  balls ;  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  an  r.ndiT^ 

hence  the  shell  is  divided  into  two  chambers  of  University  college.      At   fir*t  dcvot 

separated  by  a  diaphragm.    Leaden  balls  are  physics,  he  abandoned  thorn  fur  nutsp 

sometimes  squeezed  together  either  by  the  first  after  having  blown  himself  up.  swallc 

concussion,  or  owing  to  the  ditlerent  specific  quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  co\^r 

gravities  of  the  lead  and  of  the  iron  case ;  and  clothes,  books,  and  furniture  with  stain*, 

it  has  consequently  been  found  necessary  to  and  the  French  exponents  of  Locke  we 

harden  them  by  antimony  and  zinc  added  to  text  books,  and  notwithstanding  the  sp 

the  lead.    The  desired  density  is  thus  retained,  and  romantic  character  of  his  genius  be 

inducing  a  longer  flight  than  if  the  shells  were  rushed  to  materialism  and  atheism,    i 

charged  with  iron  balls.    The  English  fill  the  age  of  17,  says  De  Quincey.  satisfied  that 

spaces  between  the  balls  with  melted  sulphur;  ism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  w<T3dL  1 

but  in  thu  U.  S.  service  a  mixture  of  charcoal  terniined    to  accomplish  a   general   ap 

dust  and  meided  powder  is  employed. — Mar-  successively  in  the  university,  the  chur 

tin^s  shell  is  a  gooif  substitute  for  red-hot  shot.  England,  and  the  whulo  Christian  worid 

It  is  a  common  shell  with  an  iron  screw  stop-  began  with  printing  a  pamphlet  of  2  paf 

per.    Molten  iron  is  ])onred  in,  the  hole  is  the  ** Necessity  of  Atheism,**  siftin;?  fori 

screwed  up,  and  the  projectile  is  immediately  defective  logic  of  the  usual  argi!mcnL<^  fc 

introduced  into  the  gun  and  discharge<1. — Shells  divine  existence.    The  authorities  haTin 

for  rifled  guns  arc  of  cylindrical  form  and  cided  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  Shelley 
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bi  witli  aletter  toeach  of  the  25  headsof  addreawd  an  eloqQeiit  letter  to  Lord  EQenbor- 

1,  inviting  them  to  notify  him  of  their  a»-  ongh,  for  passing  sentence  on  the  publisher  of 

the  accompanying  argument    *^  It  was  the  8d  part  of  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason.'*  **  Dnr- 

pring  mornmg,"  says  his  fellow  student  ing  my  existence,''  he  wrote  in  1812,  "  I  hava 

'^  on  Lady  day  in  1811,  when  I  went  to  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  read."    In  the 

^8  rooms.    Ho  was  absent,  but  before  I  solitude  of  Lynmouth  he  projected  many  works, 

lected  our  books  he  rushed  in.    He  was  and  wrote  several  letters  to   his  friends  on 

'  agitated.    I  anxiously  inquired  what  social  and  literary  questions.      "Apparently 

ppeued.    *"  I  am  expelled.'    He  then  ex-  he  had  within  him  the  instinct  of  his  own 

.  that  ho  had  been  summoned  before  wandering  Jew  for  eternal  restlessness,"  for 

ster  and  some  of  the  fellows ;  that  as  he  soon  afterward  he  took  a  cottage  in  Tanyrali, 

able  to  deny  the  authorship  of  the  essay,  Caernarvonshire;  and  prior  to  Hay,  1818,  he 

been  expelled,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  had  visited  London,  resided  again  in  Dublin, 

the  next  morning  at  latest."    His  far  made  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  E^Uamey,  and  re- 

3uld  have  received  him  if  he  had  made  turned  to  London.    In  Tanyralt,  as  in  all  other 

light  concession  and  conformed  to  the  places,  hb  benevolence  was  constantly  mani- 

observed  in  orthodox  households ;  but,  fested  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  and 

sequence  of  his  refusal,  he  forbade  his  suffering.    This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an 

ippearance  at  Field  Place.    When  less  atrocious  and  mysterious  attempt  on  his  life, 

iy  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  *'  fragile  in  health  which  was  never  explained,  and  which  oocar 

une ;   of  the  purest  habits  in  morals ;  sioned  hb  immedbte  removal   In  London  was 

devoted  generosity  and  universal  kind-  born  hb  first  child,  a  daughter,  chrbtened 

flowing  with  ardor  to*  attain  wisdom ;  lanthe  Eliza.    He  soon  after  removed  to  the 

d,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  cottage  of  High  Elms,  in  Berkshire,  where  he 

burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  passed  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  visits 

by ;  he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  to  London  and  Field  Place.    Toward  the  dose 

I  a  criminal."    All  communication  was  of  1818  the  estrangement  which  had  been  alow- 

en  between  him  and  Miss  Grove,  who  ly  growing  between  him  and  hb  wife  resulted 

larried  another.    He  took  lodgings  in  in  their  separation,  and  she  returned  to  her  fa> 

street,  London,  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  ther's  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 

assment.     Hb   sisters,  who    were    at  child,  which  died  in  1826.    No  satisfieu^tory  ao* 

ftt  Brompton,  sent  him  small  sums  saved  count  of  the  circumstances  of  thb  event  has 

heir  pocket  money,  the  bearer  being  ever  been  given.   A  discordant  influence  waa 

choolmate  Harriet  Westbrook,  whose  attributed  to  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Shelley, 

resided  in  London.    With  her,  a  beauti-  Lady  SheUey  in  her  "  Memoriab"  (1859)  re* 

ghter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  he  be-  marks :  *^  We,  who  bear  hb  name,  and  are  of 

ntimate  during  her  holidays,  and  after  hb  family,  have  in  our  possession  papers  writ- 

*  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  who  ten  by  hb  own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may 

upon  him  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year,  make  the  story  of  hb  life  complete,  and  which 

ienly  eloped  with  her  and  married  her  few  now  living,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 

na  Green.  He  was  aged  19,  and  she  16.  have  ever  perused."    He  was  soon  after  trav- 

^rs  of  doubtful  authenticity,  he  refers  to  eUing  abroad  with  Mary,  afterward  the  second 

t  girl  ^^  who  had  thrown  herself  on  hb  Mrs.  Shelley,  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and 

ion,*'  and  ^*  with  whom  he  was  not  in  Mary  Wollstoneciaft,  all  of  whom  deemed  mar* 

The  young  pair  went  to  Edinburgh,  rioge  a  useless  institution.    TheyvbitedSwitz* 

to  York,  and  thence  to  the  region  of  erland  in  1814,  where  his  greatest  delight  was 

ces,  fixing  their  residence  at  Keswick,  in  sailing  down  the  rapi<b  of  the  Rhine  on  a 

Shelley  became  intimate  with  Southey,  raft.  His  father,  succeeding  to  the  family  estates. 

K>k  particular  interest  in  him  notwith-  settled  on  him  from  thb  time  an  allowance  of 

g  the  opposition  of  their  creeds,  and  £1,000  a  year.    In  the  winter  he  frequented  a 

te  Quincey,  who  records  that  ho  heard  hospital  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  sursery, 

scribed  as  '*  looking  like  an  elegant  and  that  he  might  become  more  serviceable  to  tha 

'  flower,  whose  head  drooped  from  being  poor ;  made  several  trips  in  England  in  1816; 

*ged  with  rain ;"  and  he  received  many  and  again  visited  Switzerland  in  1816,  where 

from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    He  had  al-  he  first  met  Byron.    On  hb  return  he  learned 

>btained  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  hb  wife  had  drowned  herself  and  hb  sor* 

>posed  to  him  a  scheme  for  forming  an  rows  are  said  to  have  made  him  for  a  (ime  ao» 

tion  of  liberals ;  and  at  Keswick  he  be-  tually  mad,  and  as  such  he  describes  himself  in 

orrespondence  with  Godwin,  whose  ad-  *^  JuUan  and  Maddalo."    He  now  married  hb 

obably  saved  him  from  extreme  impru-  second  wife,  who  hod  been  his  companion  for 

in  the  championship  of  Irish  wrongs,  two  years,  and  fixed  hb  residence  in  the  neigh- 

oon  after  he  removed  to  Dublin.    The  borhood  of  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  en- 

however,  suggested  to  him  the  proprie-  dearing  himself  to  the  villagers  by  hb  kind- 

uitting  Ireland,  and  he  resided  succes-  ness,  and  engaged  in  composing  hb  poema. 

n  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  North  Wales,  and  He  claimed  tlie  custody  of  hb  children,  which 

month.    From  the  last  named  place  he  waa  reftised  by  the  conrt  of  chancery  on  tha 
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^roQiid  of  the  alleged  depravitj  of  his  religious  efferTescences  are  abstract  and  ahnoit 

and  moral  opinions.    He  responded  to  the  de-  oot  human  interest.    His  next  prodnetkm  «• 

cision  by  a  terrible  curse  on  the  lord  chancel-  "  The  Cenci/'  a  tragedj  repnlsire  in  iti  laljal 

lor.    He  became  acquainted  with  Keats,  and  but  the  most  elaborate  in  execntion  of  ^  Ki 

James  and  Horace  Smith,  at  the  house  of  Leigh  writings.    **  Beside  grandeur  and  termrr  ■; 

Hunt,  defended  the  genius  of  the  first  against  Leigh  Hunt,  **  there  arc  things  in  it  Iot^t' 

the  reviewers,  and    afterward  wrote  to  his  heart  can  worship.    The  utmuf^t  might  of 

memory  the  dirge  of  "  Adonais."  While  at  Ox-  tleness,  and  of  the  sweet  habitades  of  do 

ford  ho  had  published  in  comunction  with  affection,  was  never  more  balmily  imprtfni 

Hogg  a  small  volume  of  burlesque  poems,  through  the  tears  of  the  reader,  than  in  tki 

Though  doubting  whether  to  devote  himself  to  unique  and  divine  close  of  that  dreadful  ineti; 

poetry  or  metaphysics,  he  had  written  at  the  Its  loveliness,  K'ing  that  of  the  hijrhe^t  rt^j(«. 

age  of  18  a  poem  in  tlie  rhythm  of  Southcy's  is  superior  to  the  ma(lne^'s  of  all  the  criire  thil 

"Thalaba"  entitled  **  Queen  Mab,"  which  ho  has  preceded  it,  and  leaves  nature  in  a>:tttti 

did  not  publish,  but  distributed  copies  among  reconcilement  with  her  ordinary  ctmrse."  Bit 

his  friends.     An  edition   was  surreptitiously  own  experience  may  have  sugjrestid  the  e«- 

issned  in  1821,  when  he  was  in  Italy,     lie  ap-  trast  between  the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  tk 

plied  to  chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restnim  old  Cenci  and  the  ideal  loveliness  of  Heunicv. 

the  sale,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  In  1819  he  wrote  the  **  Witch  of  Atlas^  in  3  daji 

the  law  could  give  no  protection  to  a  heretical  after  a  pedestrian  excursion,  and  in  18S1  j>r»> 

book,  nor  even  recognize  it  except  by  prosecu-  duced   his  "  Epipsychidion,"'   ''  Adunais.**  ui 

tion.     He  himself  admitted  the  crudity  both  "  Hellas."    Among  his  minor  poems  the  vn^ 

of  its  literary  composition  and  its  moral  and  exquisite  and  original  are  the  *'  Addrt-j^  tothf 

Solitical  speculations;  and  though  abounding  Skylark,''  "The  Sensitive  Plant,'*  and  -Tit 

1  proofs  of  genius,  it  deserves  no  mention  as  a  Cloud,-'  which  approach  nearly  to  the  cLane^ 

record  of  opinions.    In  1815  ho  wrote  at  Bish-  ter  of  "pure  poetrj-."     He  bad  renewed  hi 

opsgate,  on  the  Thames,  his  poem  of  "Alas-  intimacy  with  Byron  in  Italy,   and  eaj^jid 

tor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  designed  to  rep-  boating  as  his  favorite  amusement.     On  Jclti 

resent  a  youth  of  pure  feelings  and  adventur-  1822,  he  sailed  with  his  friend  Williflnis.  ic  i 

ous  genius,  led  forth,  with  an  imagination  in-  boat  of  peculiar  build,  and  ret)uiring  skJti 

flamed  by  jfamiliarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  management,  from  Leghorn  for  I-er:cL    In  i 

and  m<yestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni-  sudden  squall  the  boat  disappeared,  and  tW 

verse,  and  sinking  to  an  untinu'ly  grave  as  ho  body  of  Shelley  was  washed  aaliore  with  stoI- 

fails  to  discover  a  prototype  of  his  conrei)tion.  ume  of  Keats's  poetry  ojKn  in  one  of  h:s  rcgt 

It  contains  passages  which  he  scarcely  surpass-  pockets.     The  quarantine  repnlati^-ns  of  Ts*- 

ed  in  picturesqueness  of  languajre  and  compass  cany  re<iuire<l  that  every  thinp  drifting  fn^ia  th* 

of  imagination.     At    Mariow  he   wrote  the  sea  should  be  bunied.'  and  the  remains  of  the 

"  Revolt  of  Islam,"  in  the  Si)enserian  stanza,  poet  were  therefore  reduced   to   a<>ke4  on  t 

designed  to  record  the  efforts,  failures,  tri-  funeral  pile,  after  the  ancient  fashirn,  in  i^« 

nmphs,  and  death  of  a  young  man  and  maiden  presence  of  Lord  Byn.in,  Leigh  Hunt,  srdMr 

&s  cham])ions  of  liberty,  and  containing  j)as-  Trelawney.    Tlie  ashes  were  saved  and  ♦J*r-af- 

sages  referring  to  the  lute  chancery  decree  ited  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground  it  R- ire. 

which  separatetl  his  children  from  him.    He  was  near  the  grave  of  Keats,  with  the  in.«icn*t->B : 

there  indefatigable  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  tho  Cor  Cord  turn  ;  end  he  ha<»  since   bet^n  oft-E 

poor,  and  consequently  suffered  a  severe  attack  styled  the  "poet  of  poet>." — Shelley  wm  ta 

of  ophthalmia.      In  the  following  year  (IHl 8),  eminent  instance  both  of  an  inii»n!sive  charv- 

bunlened  by  a  hopeless  desire  to  redress  the  ter  and  an  abstract  intelle<*t.     His  tht-^^rr  rf 

wrongs  of  society,  and  fearing  le«*t  his  son  by  love  was  hardly  less  than  an  apottieosi*  of  in- 

his  second  wife  should  be  taken  from  him,  ho  pulse,  though  his  conduct  was  higher  th^n  h:« 

left  England,  never  to  return.    At  Lucca  he  creed,  and  has  escaped  the  reproach  of  «er«- 

completed  the  poem  of  "Julian  and  Maddalo,"  ality.     To  refonn  mankind  and  to  penetrate  Xht 

a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron,  mysteryof  existence  were  the  goals  of  hi^fpfc- 

and  began  his  *'  Prometheus  Unbound,''  which  ulation ;   but  while  refining  theories  he  n<^- 

was  finished  in  Home  in  1810.    He  had  already  lected  the  grasp  of  realities.     It  has  bren  Mid 

begtm  the  study  of  Plato,  whose  theory  that  that  he  describes  not  our  world,  but  the  P> 

all  phenomena  are  imperfect  resemblances  of  tonic  idea  of  a  world.     He  sometimes  reev^ 

archetypal  realities  he  accepted ;  and  this  j>oem  nature,  like  Lucretius,  as  composeil  of  half-per- 

has  an  airy  grandeur,  a  mystic  and  shadowy  sonified  atoms,  moving  hither  and  thithi^r  of 

imagery,  which   renders  it  remote  from  real  themselves;  sometimes  he  passed  to  the  neri- 

life.    The  hero  was  intended  to  be  a  "type  of  tive  theory  of  immaterialisin. anil  WirivJ  im!« 

the  hijrhe^t  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  in   "sensations  and  impres*sions**  inherert  hi 

nature,  impelled  by  the  jmrest  and  the  truest  nothing ;  and   in  the  hnrhest   form   i>f  creed 

motives  to  tlie  best  and  noblest  ends.''   Though  which  ho  ever  clearly  expre^*^^  he  c«  ■DCt'ii"ei 

revealing  his  nm»<tery  of  the  simple  sf»irit  of  of  the  Deity  as  an  idearather  than  a  chira^*?. 

the  (ireek  drama,  tbe  characters  are  ethereal,  as  an  olyect  of  intense  admirati4m,  but  t\*A  <^ 

and  tho  solilo<iuies,  descriptions,  and  lyrical  worship.  Maoaulay  says  that  the  words ''bvd* 
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''Ini^rtttion,**  generally  so  meeidnglen  8HELT0N,  Fbbdkrio  Wiluax,  an  Amerioan 

Sn  applied  to  modem  poets,  have  a  spe-  anther,  born  at  Jamdca,  Long  island,  N.  Y., 

■gnifioance  when  applied  to  Shelley.    His  ahont  1814.    He  was  graduated  at  the  college 

M  onivered  and  his  frame  shook  in  the  of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 

IpBlampUtion  of  an  idea.    He  himself  defines  estont  Episcopal  church  in  1847,  and  has  been 

poetry  as  '^  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  snccessively  settled  at  Huntington,  Long  island, 

■oments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,^'  as  a  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Montpelier, 

iOit  of  **  interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature  Vt,  whither  he  went  in  1854.    He  has  pnb- 

4broagh  onr  own."    In  connection  with  the  in-  lishcd  ^*  The  Trollopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentle- 

tsasity  of  his  passion  and  the  gorgeousness  of  his  man  in  America"  (New  York,  1837),  a  satirical 

kugination,  the  usual  precision  of  his  language  poem  aimed  at  the  flippant  English  works  of 

is  remarjuble.     The  subtlety  of  his  intellect  travel  in  the  United  States  formerly  so  na- 

in  his  highest  meanings  and  wildest  merous ;    ^^  Salander  and  the  Dragon,  a  Bo- 

,  though  the  remoteness  of  his  subjects  mance"    (1851),    and    ^^Ghrystolline,    or   the 

many  of  his  pages  of  little  interest.    His  Heiress  of  Fall-Down  Castle"  (1854),  designed 

lapatation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  has  risen  to  exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  slander  and  suspi- 

is  the  misapprehensions  of  his  contemporaries  cion ;  ^^  The  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph's,  or  Super- 

mre  passed  away,  and  hb  sincerity,  benevo-  annuated"  (1853) ;  *^  Up  the  River"  (1853),  a 

■Me,  noble  aims,  and  peculiar  graces  of  char-  series  of  rural  sketches,  originally  contributed^ 

ifltar  and  genius  have  been  fully  recognized. —  like  many  of  his  other  writings,  to  the  **  Enick- 

frs.  Shelley  published  an  edition  of  his  poetical  erbocker  Magazine;"  and  *' Peeps  from   the 

rorka,  wi^  biographical  notes,  in  1839,  and  a  Belfry,  or  the  rarish  Sketch  Book"  (1855). 

■lection   from  his   letters,  translations,  and  SHEM  (Heb.,  name,  or  fame),  one  of  the 

■oae  writings,  in  1840.  See  also  the  *^  Life"  by  three  sons  of  Noah,  according  to  most  com- 

Sbpt.  Thomas  Med  win  (London,  1849) ;  "  Rec-  mentators  tlio  eldest    He  was  the  progenitor 

ikirtinm  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  of  the  south-western  nations  of  Asia,  being  Uie 

lyron,"  by  E.  J.  Trelawney  (London  and  Bos-  father  of  Elam  (Persia),  Ashur  (Assyria),  Ar- 

mk,  1858) ;  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jef-  phaxad  (according  to  Josephus,  Choldea),  from 

breon  Hogg  (London,  2  vob.,  1858) ;  and  the  whom  descended  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Lnd 

'Bhelley  Memorials,"  by  Lady  Shelley  (Lon-  (Lydia),  and  Aram  (Syria).    The  region  occu- 

loo  and  Boston,  1859). — ^Mary  Wollstone-  pied  by  the  biblical  Shemites  or  Semites  thus 

mtrt  €k>Dwnr,  second  wife  of  the  preceding,  extended  from  the  mountmns  E.  of  the  Tigris 

■I  English  authoress,  born  in  London  in  1798,  to  the  western  of&boots  of  the  Taurus,  and 

lied  there,  Feb.  1, 1851.    The  daughter  of  Wil-  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  southern 

Bam  Godwin  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  she  extremities  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.    (See 

leeeived  a  careful  and  peculiar  education,  and  Sesotio  Rags  and  Lanouaoes.) 

was  married  to  Shelley  in  1816,  after  having  SHENANDOAH,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the 

fifed  with  him  some  two  years  previous  to  his  principal  tributary  of  the  Potomac.    The  main 

frst  wife^s  death.    In  1816,  on  the  lake  of  6e-  river,  or  South  fork,  rises  in  Augusta  and  Rock- 

■era,  she  joined  in  a  compact  with  Shelley  and  ingham  cos.  in  8  streams  which  unite  near  Port 

BvTon  each  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation  Republic,  Rockingham  co.,  flows  N.  £.  through 

€K  the  German  ghost  stories  which  they  were  the  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  and  nearly  paral- 

leading.    The  result  was  her  remarkable  novel  lei  with  the  Blue  ridge,  receives  the  North  fork 

of  "  Frankenstein,"  the  hero  of  which,  by  a  at  Front  Royal,  Warren  co.,  about  40  m.  from 

piofonnd  study  of  occult  science,  discovers  the  its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Har- 

ncret  of  generation  and  life,  and  proceeds  to  per^s  Ferry.    Its  length  from  Port  Republic  is 
\h»  creation  of  a  man  by  the  resources  of  nat-  •  about  170  m.,  and  it  b  navigated  by  small  boats, 

oral  philosophy.      He  thus  produces  a  power-  called  gondolas,  for  more  than  100  m.  above 

hi  and  mischievous  monster,  and  a  series  of  Front  Royal.    It  passes  through  the  richest 

vOd  and  horrid  events  succeed,  amid  which  portion  of  Virginia,  and  affords  immense  water 

the  authoress  skilfully  sustains  a  strong  human  power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

interest  and  sympathy.    She  completed  the  SHENANDOAH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  intor- 

■orel  of  "  Valperga^*  just  before  the  death  of  sected  by  the  North  fork  of  the  Shcnandodii 

SheUey.  and  afterward  published  **The  Last  river;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 

Man,"  "Lodore,"  and  "The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  13,896,  of  whom  753  were  slaves.    The  sur- 

n^arbeck,"  each  in  3  volumes.    She  also  wrote  face  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    In 

^Bambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,^'  a  pleasing  1850  there  wore  19  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills, 

leconnt  of  her  journeys  with  her  husband,  and  10  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  130  pupils  in 

%  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and  public  schools.   Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 

poets,  for  the  "  Cabinet  Ovclopsedia;^'  and  she  limestone  are  found.    The  value  of  real  estate 

idited  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works"  (1839),  with  in  1856  was  $4,477,839,  an  increase  of  23  per 

jMreCaces  and  biographical  notes,  and  a  collcc-  cent,  since  1850.    The  Manassas  Gap  railroad 

ion   of  his  "  E^ays,  Letters  from  Abroad,  traverses  the  county.    Capital,  Wooostock. 

franslations,  and  Fragments"  (1840).  SHENSTONE,  Wiluam,  an  English  poet, 

8HELL3,  the  coverings  of  moUusks.     See  bom  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 

>MiOHOL0QT.  shire,  in  Nov.  1714,  died  there,  Feb.  11,  1763. 
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He  was  edacated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,    everj  part  of  Nortli  America,  and  ruii 

where  he  remained  for  a  nmnber  of  years,    rope  7  times.    Beside  numerous  papei 

though  he  never  took  a  degree.    About  1745    tributed  to  scientific  periodicaK  and 

he  retired  to  his  hereditary  estate  of  the  Lea-    addresses,  pamphlets,  &Cm  he  published 

sowes,  which  it  thenceforth  became  the  busi-    the  first  edition  of  his  ''  Treatise  on  1 

ness  of  his  life  to  beautify  by  his  skill  in  land-    ogy,"  of  which  a  3d  edition,  p-eatlj  eo 

scape  gardening,  and  which  it  was  his  delight  to    appeared  in  1855 ;  and  in  1837  a  report 

show  to  strangers.    He  so  improved  its  value    geology  of  Connecticut. 

that  it  sold  at  auction  in  1795  for  £17,000,        SHEPARD,  Samuel    M.D.,  an    Ax 

though  the  original  rental  was  only  £800  per    clergyman,  bom  at  Salisbury.  Mas:*.,  J 

annum.    Ho  wrote  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  and    1739,  died  at  Brentwood,  N.  ll.,  Nov.  i 

miscellaneous  pieces,  but  is  best  known  by  the    He  studied  medicine,  and  pr.ictia^'d  fo 

*^  Schoolmistress, *'  a  poem  published  in  1742,    time  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  but  in  1771 ' 

and  suggested  by  his  childish  reminiscences  of    doined  to  the  ministry,  and  settled  over 

the  old  dame  who  taught  him  to  read.    Gray    tist  churches,  Brentwood,  Stratham,  as 

pronounced  it  *^  excellent  of  its  kind  and  mas-    tinghom.    For  more  than  40   years] 

terly.'^    Dodsley  published  his  works  in  3  vols,    tinued  actively  engaged  in  the  miniftr 

8vo.    An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir,    elling  over  considerable  portiims  of  th 

appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854.    Ho  was  a    and  organizing  branch  churches  t«)  the 

man  of  great  tenderness  of  heart,  and,  though    wood  church.    He  published  5  or  G  wc 

involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  largely    of  a  controversial  character,  and  iutez 

to  tlie  poor.  refute  the  doctrines  of  Pa'dobaptistsji  res 

SHEPARD,  Charles  Upuam,  M.D.,  LL.D.,    baptism,  the  views  of  the  Friends  in  re 

an  American  physicist,  born  at  Littlo  Compton,    spiritual  baptism,  and  the  tenct.s  of  the  ) 

R.  I.,  June  29,  1804.    lie  was  graduated  at    salists  and  Annihilationists. 

Amherst  college  in  1824,  spent  nearly  a  year  at        SHEPARD,  Thomas,  an  American 

Cambridge  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas    man,  born  near  Northampton,  Enp..  ] 

Kuttall,  and,  after  giving  private  lessons  in    1605,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aus?.2« 

botany  and   mineralogy  for  some  months  in    He  was  educated  at  the  univer>ity  oi 

Boston,  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Silli-    bridge,  soon  after  leaving  whicli  he  1 

man  at  Yalo  college,  as  an  assistant.    After    eminent  as  a  Puritan  preacher.    Becom: 

holding  this  position  for  about  two  years,  he    noxious  to  the  government  on  account 

took  charge  for  one  year  of  an  institution    religious  sentiments,  he  made  Lis  esc 

opened  at  New  Haven  by  James  Brewster,    New  England  in  1G35,  and  took  charge 

iSiq.,  for  furnishing  to  the  citizens  of  that  city    church  at  Cambridge  in  Feb.  IGSf^.  wb 

popular  lectures  on  science.    In  the  winter  of     remained  till  his  death.    He   was  act 

18d2-'8  Mr.  Shepard,  under  a  commission  from    founding  Harvard  college,  and  was  on« 

the  U.  S.  government,  made  an  investigation  into    most  efficient  patrons.    He  i>uMi>hcd  I* 

the  plans  adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar    works,  mostly  on  theological  topic?*. 

cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  south-        SHERBET,  a  favorite  beverage  in 

ern  states,  and  incorporated  the  results  of  his    and  other  eastern  countries,  whence 

observations  in  Prof.  Silliman^s  report  to  the    introduced  into  Euro]>e.   It  is  tiimply  lev 

secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1838.    He  had  pre-    with  the  addition  of  amlK^r,  ro>e  watc 

viously  been  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  iiis-    fumed  cakes,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  or  other 

tory  in  Yale  college,  a  post  which  he  held  till    dients.    It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  i 

1847.    In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro-    honey,  and  juice  of  rai»ins. 

fessorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Charleston  medi-        SHERBURNE,  a  central  co.  of  Minx 

cal  college,  S.  C,  and  has  discharged  its  duties    bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  and 

until  the  present  year  (1801).    In  1835  he  was    sected  by  Snake  riwr;  area,  445  s*^.  m. 

appointed  associate  of  Dr.  Percival  in  the  state    in  1860,  724.    Elk  lake  is  in  the  N.  W.  p 

geological  survey  of  Connecticut.    In  1845,    the  county.    Capital.  Humboldt. 

on  the  election  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  to  the  presi-        SHERIDAN.    I.  Thomas,  an  Iri*h  c 

dency  of  Amherst  college,  he  was  chosen  pro-    man  and  scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  I 

fesi*or  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  that    about  1684,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  !•'».  ITS 

institution,  which  position  he  still  retains.    He    was  educated  by  private  charity  at  Trinit 

devoted  much  time  to  the  application  of  chem-    lege,  Dublin,  took  orders,  received  the  d 

istrv,  geology,  and  mineralogy  to  mining  and    of  D.D.,  and  was  named  chaplain  tu  thi 

agriculture;  but  his  chief  labors  have  been  ex-    lieutenant.    Losing  his  college  fi-Ilow^ 

pended  upon  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  tho    marriagi',  he  o])ened  a  school  in  Dublin,  ^ 

mvestigation  of  meteorites.    His  collection  of    proved  highly  successful,  bnt  finally  ruined 

minerals  and  meteorites,  now  deposited  in  Am-    negligence  and  extravagance.     In  1725  b 

Iierst  college,  is  the  tine>t  in  the  United  States,     presi.'nte<l  to  a  living  tlirough  the  intlucxi 

and  sur]»assed  in  Euroi)e  only  l>y  those  of  tho    IVan  Swift,  but  lost  his  chapluinry   ao 

British  museum  and  the  imperial  cabinet  of     hope  of  further  prefernunt  by  preaibin); 

Vienna.    In    the    prosecution  of  his  favorite    uu»n  on  the  birthday  of  (icorgo  I.  from  ihc 

•tudica,  Prof.   Shepard  has  traversed  nearly    *' Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  th« 
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Uler  serenJ  other  cbsnges  of  fortmie  he  died  In  Sept  1761,  died  in  London,  Jnlj  7, 1816. 
B  great  porert  j  and  distrefis,  having  maintain-  He  was  placed  in  a  school  in  Dublin  when  i 
d  through  all  a  gay  and  careless  cheerfulness,  years  old,  and  by  both  his  parents  and  preceptor 
lot  allowing  a  day  to  pass,  according  to  Lord  was  regarded  as  '^a  most  impenetrable  dunce." 
Ibrk,  ^  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  mad-  In  1762  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  re- 
fgaL*^  He  published  a  translation  of  Persius  mained  till  his  18th  year  without  showing  any 
ft  prose,  ana  one  of  Sophocles^  ^^  Philoctetes"  evidences  of  industry,  and  only  occasionally  of 
a  Terse,  now  little  valued ;  and  many  of  his  ability.  Thence  he  went  to  Bath,  where  hia 
■ttcrs  are  included  in  Swift's  **  Miscellanies.'*  family  had  settled,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
L  Thomas,  an  actor,  elocutionist,  and  lezi-  friend  named  Halhed  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces, 
qgrapher,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Quilca,  and  a  translation  of  Aristsnetus,  which  was 
ha  residence  of  Dean  Swift  (who  was  his  published,  but  proved  unsuccessful.  His  liter- 
pdfiither).  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  died  at  Mar-  ary  labors  were  however  disturbed  by  his  paa- 
ata,  Atig.  1 4, 1 788.  He  was  educated  at  West-  sion  for  Miss  linley,  a  young  and  beautiful  singer 
UDSter  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  Bath.  To  save  her  from  the  persecutions  of 
ad  went  upon  the  stage  as  the  best  school  of  a  libertine  named  Matthews,  he  fled  with  her 
ratorr,  of  the  value  of  which  he  possessed  an  early  in  1772  to  France,  and  in  March  they  were 
itravagant  notion.  In  1744  ho  played  at  secretly  married  at  Calais.  The  result  was  two 
hvry  Lane  theatre,  and.  being  set  up  by  some  duels  with  Matthews,  growing  out  of  the  studied 
f  hia  friends  as  a  rival  to  Garrick,  had  a  quar-  insults  of  the  latter,  in  the  last  of  which  SheridaD 
il  with  him  which  was  never  healed.  For  was  wounded.  In  1773  ho  entered  the  Middle 
Tears  he  managed  the  Dublin  theatre,  but  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  shortly  after- 
lually,  disregarding  a  popular  clamor  for  the  ward  was  married  anew  by  license.  He  then 
rodnction  of  a  certain  play,  a  fierce  riot  broke  retired  to  a  cottage  at  East  Burnham,  refusing 
at,  and  he  retired.  He  then  engaged  in  lectur-  to  allow  his  wife  to  keep  or  make  any  en- 
ig  on  elocution,  and  excited  much  attention  gagement  to  appear  in  public,  although  their 
I  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  (where  he  re-  pecuniary  situation  was  by  no  means  proq>er^ 
nved  the  degree  of  M.A.),  and  Scotland,  ous.  On  Jan.  17, 1775,  his  brilliant  comedy  of 
rliere  through  his  influence  Drs.  Blair,  Fer-  ''The  Rivals^'  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Dson,  Robertson,  and  otliers  united  in  forming  Garden,  and,  though  it  failed  the  first  mAt^ 
^society  for  promoting  the  reading  and  speak-  speedily  became  the  universal  favorite  it  nas 
ig  of  the  English  language  in  Scotland.^*  lie  ever  since  remained.  It  was  followed  the  same 
Bceived  a  pension  from  the  crown  on  the  ac-  year  by  the  farce  of  "*'  St.  Patrick^s  Day,  or  the 
assion  of  George  III.,  and  continued  his  efforts  Scheming  Lieutenant,'^  and  the  comic  opera  cMf 
a  behalf  of  elocution  with  some  interruptions  '^  The  Duenna,^^  which  had  the  then  unparal- 
01  his  death :  they  however  graduaUy  lost  leled  run  of  76  representations  during  the  sea- 
heir  popularity,  and  were  held  in  great  con-  son.  In  1776  he  became,  with  his  father-in- 
empt  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1760  he  appeared  law  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr.  Ford,  the  purchaser  of 
igain  briefly  at  Drury  Lane,  when  his  quarrel  Garrick's  moiety  of  Drury  Lane,  but  by  what 
rith  Garrick  was  renewed ;  and  his  last  per-  means  has  never  been  known.  In  the  follow- 
brmance  was  at  Covent  Garden  in  1776.  After  ing  year  he  brought  out  *'The  School  for 
larrick's  retirement  in  that  year,  Sheridan  Scandal,''  which  unrivalled  comedy  placed  him 
ras  for  3  years  manaprer  of  Drury  Lane,  his  at  once  at  the  head  of  comic  dramatists.  This 
OB  Richard  Brinsley  being  lessee.  He  then  re-  was  followed  in  1779  by  a  monody  on  the  deadi 
bed  altogether  from  the  theatre,  and  in  1780  of  Garrick,  and  the  farce  of  ''  The  (Mtio,** 
nblished  his  **  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  the  last  original  work  he  wrote  for  the  stage. 
English  Language,  both  with  regard  to  Sound  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  politics  had 
nd  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to  divided  with  literature  the  sway  over  Sheri- 
itablish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of  dan*s  mind,  and  about  1778  he  wrote  an  on- 
VonnnciatioD.*'  Among  his  other  works  are :  published  political  pamphlet  on  the  state  of 
^Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading/' *' Course  of  Ireland,  entitled  an  *' Essay  on  Absentees.** 
iBCtnres  on  Elocution.-'  and  a  *^  Life  of  Swift."  Embracing  the  principles  of  the  whig  party,  his 
IL  Frances,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  novelist,  first  service  was  in  connection  with  a  periodi- 
lom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  of  English  parentage,  cal  paper  called  ''The  Englishman."  In  the 
Had  in  Blois  in  Sept.  1766.  She  became  ac-  brilliant  society  of  Devonshire  house,  at  which 
piainted  with  Sheridan  by  means  of  a  pam-  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  his  talents  soon 
ihlet  which  slie  published  in  his  defence  during  gave  him  a  prominent  position.  In  1780  he  was 
lis  managerial  troubles  in  Dublin,  and  they  elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Stafford, 
rere  soon  after  married.  She  was  greatly  es-  and  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
eemed  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  wo-  position  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Nortn. 
nan,  and  her  romances,  ''Sidney  Biddulph"  His  first  speech  was  in  reply  to  accusations 
ind  *"  Xourjahad/*  are  still  admired.  She  was  brought  against  him  for  bribery  and  corruption 
tiso  the  author  of  two  less  successful  comedies,  in  securing  his  election.  Both  his  friends  and 
*  The  Dis<»overy'*  and  '*  The  Dupe/'  IV.  his  enemies  were  disappointed.  He  was  told  by 
iaoHABD  Brinsley,  an  English  dramatist  and  a  friend,  whose  opinion  of  his  first  attempt  he 
,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dnblin  aaked,  that  oratory  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
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that  he  might  better  have  stack  to  his  finmer  portant  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.    Ei 

pursuit.    He  rarely  spoke  after  this,  and  onlj  was  elected  from  Westminster  after  a  Knfi 

after  great  preparation.    In  1782  Lord  North  contest;  but  in  1809,  while  speaking  in  di 

went  out  of  office,  and  in  the  short-lived  minis-  house  of  commons,  he  saw  himself  involTed  vx 

try  of  Rockingham  which  followed,  Sheridan  almost  total  ruin  bj  the  burning  of  Dmnr  Laat 

became  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state,  theatre,  in  rebuilding  which   he  had  alretdv 

After  the  accession  ofShelbume  to  the  treasury,  loaded  himself  with  debt.     In  1812  he  Ikikd 

he,  along  with  most  of  the  friends  of  Fox,  re-  to  be  reelected  from  Statford,  and  this  tlaet 

signed.    In  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  up  the  measure  of  his  ruin.     His  he&lih  bad 

North  in  1783,  Sheridan  held  the  office  of  sec-  been  destroyed  by  drink,  and  Lis  spirit*  wc.-« 

retary  of  the  treasury,  but  retired  on  the  ac-  depressed  by  a  succession  of  haroteing  dizK 

cession  of  William  Pitt  soon  atlcrward.    Par-  Ilis  books,  his  furniture,  his  presc-nts  were  tc'A 

liament  having  been  dissolved,  he  was  one  of  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  pawnbr«Aer»;  c\ca 

the  few  adherents  of  the  coalition  that  were  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  by  Iteynolds  vez: 

reelected  in  1784.    On  Feb.  7,  1787,  Sheridan  out  of  his  possession ;  and  he  was  at  one  tise 

brought  forward  tho  charge  against  Warren  imprisoned  2  or  3  days  for  debt.     Ilis  last  i&o- 

Hastings  touching  the  spoliation  of  the  begums  ments  were  embittered  by  the  importunity  i-f 

or  princesses  of  Oude  in  an  oration  which  was  creditors,  who  scarcely  heeded  the  MurrcdCies 

the  greatest  effort  of  liis  life.  He  sat  down  amid  of  the  dyinghour.  On  May  15, 181C.  he  wtkA^io 

the  most  tremendous  cheering,  and  the  excite-  the  poet  Rogers  that  ho  was  absolutely  utdoat 

ment  produced  was  so  great  that  tho  debate  and  oroken-hearted,  and  added:  **  They  are  p* 

was  instantly  a<^oumed.    Burko  declared  it  ing  to  put  the  caq^^^ts  out  of  window,  and  brtU 

**  the  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argu-  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  mo."    A  few  diji 

ment,  and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  afterward  an  officer  arrested  the  dying  man  in 

record  or  tradition.''    No  report  of  any  value  his  bed,  and  would  have  carried  him  to  tie 

exists  of  tliis  speech.  In  tho  subsequent  trial  of  sponging  house  had  he  not  been  threaUi<!4 

Hastings  in  Westminster  hall,  where  Sheridan  with  prosecution  by  Sheridan''8  physii-ian.    E« 

was  ono  of  tho  managers  of  the  impeachment,  died  near  his  f<ick  wife,  deserted  by  oil  tict]\ 

he  followed  up  his  previous  address  by  a  sec-  his  medical  adviser  and  Peter  Moore.  Ropen 

ond  oration  little  inferior,  which  lasted  4  days,  and  Lord  Holland,  the  few  friends  whu  hid  rf- 

The  indisposition  of  tho  king,  which  commenced  mained  faithful  to  him  in  his  niiftfortcnes.   He 

about  this  time,  gave  hopes  to  the  whigs  of  an  was  buried  in  the  poets'  corner  in  We«tm-.iu:er 

accession  to  power,  and  in  tho  public  proceed-  abbey,  and  the  funeral,  which  was  exci-edlLjIf 

Ings  connected  with  that  event  he  acted  as  magnificent,  was  graced  by  a  brilliant  amj  d 

confidential  adviser  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  royal  and  noble  mourners,  who  hail  lef:  Lim 

The  remarks  made  by  him,  but  especially  by  to  dio  in  penury. — While  aliecting  the  ttn:o«t 

Burke, in  regard  to  tho  calamitous  situation  of  carelessness  and  indifference  in  the  iriNloit.' n 

George  III.  rendered  their  party  still  more  un-  both  of  his  writings  and  speeihcA.  Shihtiia 

popular.    In  1790  ho  was  reelected  to  parlia-  really  made  the  most  laborious  pn^parati-.  a : 

ment  from  Stafford;  but,  though  his  abilities  and  in  his  addresses  the  more  striking  pasufei^ 

were  as  shining  as  ever,  ho  now  began  to  and  even  the  Jests,  wero  often  rewritten  levrnl 

reap  the  consequences  of  faults  and  misfortunes  times.    His  bon-mots  in  society  were  al»0(  (tin 

which  were  to  darken  his  whole  future  life.  A  prepared  beforehand ;  but  he  patiently  w^vil 

rupture  took  place  between  him  and  Burke,  for  the  proper  occasion  to  deliver  ti;em.    H^ 

caused  somewhat  by  a  mutual  jealousy,  but  life,  written  by  Thomiis  Moore,  was  ]  ulIMe^i 

ostensibly  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  tho  in  1825;  his *•  Speeches "  were** tdited  Ij a Cs- 

French  revolution.     In  June,   1792,  his  wife  stitutional Friend"  1 5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  i SI'": 

died,  and  in  1796  he  married  a  Miss  Ogle,  daugh-  and  his  **  Dramatic  Works"  form  a  Ti«!i.n:e  ^f 

ter  of  the  dean  of  Winchester.     Pecuniary  em-  Bohn*s  "Standard  Library"  {L4indt^n,  IMS', 
barrasaments  were  beginning  to  thicken  around        SHERIFF  (Sax.  sryr^,  shire,  an«!  j;«v/j  «: 

him,  caused  by  his  careless  and  extravagant  rrfa,  keeper  or  steward),  in  (ireat  Britain  l:A 

atyle  of  living.  The  irregularities  of  his  private  the  United  States,  the  chief  officer  of  a  it-a- 

life  also  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  public  ty.    Tho  ofiicc  of  sheriff  is  <<f  ani  ii-nt  SU' : 

opinion.     Ho  still  acted  a  conspicuous  ])art  in  origin,  as  appears  from  the  coni{>ofr;iii.n  i'f  tl« 

tho  house  of  commons,  vehemently  assailing  word,  which  successively  assumed  iLe  fcm 

the    administration,  but  at  tho  time  of  tho  of    shyrogreve,    ahiregreve,    ^hi^ereove,   ari 

mutiny  at  the  Xore  lending  it  his  support.    In  sliireve.     Cowell  writes  the  wonl  bliinve.  ari 

1799  he  broupht  out  the  play  of  Pizarro,  which  Blount  shirif  or  shiref.     In  the  Norman  peri  4 

is  in  great  part  a  translation  from  tho  drama  the  earl  or  count  (comfs)  was  the  oxa:  to  vLiss 

of  Kotzebuo.    Sheridan  supported  tho  short-  was  committed  tho  custody  of  the  fcl.irc  -^r 

lived  ministry  of  Addington,  and  in  this  dif-  county;  and  when  in  course  of  tiniv  Lo  ui* 

fered  from  Fox,  between  whom  and  himself  a  relieved  of  tho  a<'tive  functions  xff  tl.o  o*  ■.-. 

fooling  of  reserve  and  even  alienation  had  been  they  wero  devolved  upon  an  infi-rit-r  «'ft'«i.r. 

for  some  time  growing.    In  tho  ministry  of  called    therefore  ricr-comrf.  who   is  it3oc:i  al 

Gren\nlle  and  Fox,  which  succeeded  the  death  with  tho  sheriff.    Gradually  tho  Ciirl*  wtf>e 

of  Pitt,  he  accepted  the  comparatiFely  nnlm-  discharged  not  only  of  the  dntiea  of  the  office 
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Init  a]90  of  the  commwsion,  and  the  sheriffs  stead  in  all  respects  when  he  is  absent  or  his 
thus  came  to  be  the  immediate  officers  of  the  office  is  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise.  The 
erowa  and  not  of  the  earls;  and  the  sheriff  sheriff  may  create  as  many  general  deputies  as 
succeeded  to  almost  all  the  anthority,  jadicial  he  thinlcs  proper.  The  deputy  sheriff  is  in 
and  ministerial,  that  the  comes  or  earl  had  this  country,  though  not  in  England,  an  officer 
hitherto  possessed.  Until  the  time  of  Edward  known  and  recognized  by  the  law.  Heissep- 
II.  the  sheriff  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  arately  sworn,  and  has  his  distinct  rights  and 
of  the  several  counties ;  but  a  statute  of  the  liabilities.  Primarily,  however,  the  sheriff  is 
9th  year  of  that  reign  abolished  election,  and  responsible  for  all  the  deputy's  defaults,  his 
erer  since,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sheriff  has  misfeasances  and  nonfeasances,  in  respect  to  dn- 
been  appointed,  upon  nomination  by  the  king's  ties  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  sheriff;  as 
eonncillors  and  the  judges  of  certain  ranks,  by  for  example,  if  ho  take  property  not  attach- 
the  approval  of  the  crown.  In  some  cities  and  able,  refuse  to  make  an  arrest,  take  insufficient 
towns,  however,  the  sheriff  is  elected  either  bail,  suffer  an  escape,  or  do  illegal  acts  under 
bj  the  whole  body  of  the  freeholders  or  by  color  of  his  office. — As  conservator  of  the 
some  particular  body  of  the  corporation.  Lon-  peace  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  (and  gener- 
don  claims  i>rescriptive  right  to  elect  her  two  ally  speaking  the  deputy  may  do  what  the 
sheriffs.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  still  in  Eng-  sheriff  may  do)  to  suppress  all  unlawful  assem- 
land  one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred  blagcs,  to  quell  all  riots  and  affrays,  and  to  ar- 
on  the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commoners  rest  and  commit  to  gaol,  if  need  be,  those  en- 
in  the  counties. — ^The  English  sheriff,  the  sher-  gaged  in  the  disturbance  of  the  public  order, 
iff  of  the  common  law,  we  may  say,  is  the  cus-  For  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  crime  or 
todtan  of  the  county  and  the  conservator  of  misdemeanor  committed  within  his  view  the 
the  king^s  peace  therein.  In  virtue  of  these  sheriff  may  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant, 
fanctions  he  is  bound  to  apprehend  all  dis-  To  suppress  an  affray  actually  going  on,  he  may 
tnrbers  of  the  peace  and  to  bind  them  to  good  even  break  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  so  he 
behavior  or  commit  them  for  examination,  may  if  he  is  in  fresh  pursuit  of  one  who  has  oom- 
•nd  to  arrest  and  commit  all  felons.  To  these  mitted  an  offence  within  his  view,  and  there  b 
ends  he  has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  aid  danger  that  he  may  escape  if  ho  is  not  follow- 
whenever  it  is  necessary  the  passe  eomitatus,  ed.  When  the  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
or  power  of  the  county,  and  he  has  the  custody  committed  at  a  time  past,  it  is  the  sheriff*8 
of  the  county  gaol.  In  a  ministerial  capacity  duty  in  most  cases  to  provide  himself  with  a 
it  is  his  office  to  execute  all  writs  and  processes  warrant  before  making  an  arrest.  In  the  ser- 
directed  to  him  by  the  superior  courts  of  judi-  vice  of  this  process,  the  sheriff  appears,  in  a 
cature,  to  take  recognizances  and  bail,  to  sum-  ministerial  capacity,  as  the  officer  of  the  court 
mon  juries,  and  to  execute  final  process  and  which  issues  it.  In  making  the  arrest,  the 
iudgments  of  the  courts  whether  civil  or  crim-  officer  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  show  his 
inal.  As  king's  bailiff,  he  is  to  take  into  his  warrant,  and  make  known,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
charge  all  lan-ls  falling  to  the  crown  under  gree,  the  contents  and  purport  of  it.  A  recent 
attainders  or  by  escheats,  levy  all  fines  and  for-  statute  in  Massachusetts  makes  an  especial  pro- 
feitures,  and  collect  all  waifs  and  estrays.  Fi-  vision  in  this  behalf,  and  inflicts  heavy  penal- 
nally.  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  may  a^udi-  ties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  any  officer 
cate  in  certain  petty  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  who  shall  refuse  in  such  a  case  to  give  to  his 
Since  Mazna  Oharta  he  has  been  competent  prisoner  the  reasons  for  making  the  arrest, 
to  entertain  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  criminal  or  shall  assign  any  untrue  reason  for  the 
canse«.  He  also  determines  matters  touching  act.  If  the  warrant  were  issued  for  the  ar- 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coro-  rest  of  one  who  has  committed  a  felony,  the 
ners,  and  other  officers. — The  sheriff  retains  sheriff  may  even  break  the  outer  door  of  a 
in  the  United  States  many  of  the  faculties  house  in  order  to  execute  the  process.  K  the 
of  the  sheriff  at  common  law;  yet  his  capa-  warrant  of  arrest  appear  upon  its  face  to  be 
city  in  all  respects  is  much  dependent  on  the  defective  in  any  essential  respect,  it  is  abso- 
pro visions  of  special  statutes.  His  judicial  lutely  void,  and  all  who  participate  in  the  eze- 
powers  are  particularly  restricted  here ;  his  cution  of  it  are  trespassers.  The  party  arrested 
duties  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  ministerial,  under  a  warrant  ought  to  be  brought  presently 
Oenerally  in  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is,  before  the  court  or  magistrate  who  issued  the 
like  every  other  considerable  officer,  elected  process. — The  sheriff's  duties  and  powers  in 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  holds  the  execution  of  civil  process  differ  in  some 
his  office  for  a  prescribed  term  of  years.  In  respects  from  those  imposed  upon  him  in 
Kew  York  he  is  ineligible  for  the  3  years  next  the  execution  of  process  in  criminal  matters, 
succeeding  his  term  of  office.  As  he  cannot  On  the  one  hand,  the  officer  is  liable  to  the 
perform  in  his  own  person  the  manifold  duties  suitor  at  whose  instance  the  process  issues,  if 
of  his  office,  the  sheriff  may  appoint  deputies,  through  negligence  or  error  he  fail  to  perform 
In  New  York  he  is  required,  as  soon  as  may  his  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  it ;  while  he  is 
be  after  assuming  his  official  position,  to  ap-  responsible  to  the  party  wronged  if  he  exceed 
point  an  under  sheriff.  This  officer  is  the  the  power  conferred  upon  him.  Wherever 
aqnal  of  the  sheriff  himself,  and  acts  in  his  then  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  donbt  liia 
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•nthoritj  to  act  in  tho  premises,  the  sheriff  upon  the  execution,  making  an  iuf entwy  cf 

mtLj  ask  an  indemnity.    This  is  often  done  in  the  floods,  or  taking  a  receipt  for  tliem  from 

oases  where  tho  title  to  property  which  is  di-  some  responsible  partr,  may  ^rhapa  be  a  sofi- 

lected  to  be  attached  is  doubtful,  or  when  the  cient  indication  of  a  levy.    The  sheritf  may  sot 

officer  questions  tho  identity  of  a  person  whom  break  into  a  house  to  make  a  levy,  but  be  but 

he  is  ordered  to  arrest.    Service  of  summons  enter  if  tho  door  be  open,  and  remain  a  reaK«- 

in  a  suit  is  mado  by  reading  it  to  tho  party  to  able  time.    No  levy  is  necessary  iu  the  rafe  U 

whom  it  is  addressed,  or  ordinarily  by  deUver-  real  property;  the  judgment  itself  is  a  sufficirLX 

ing  to  him  a  copy  of  it,  'or  by  leaving  tho  copy  lien.     Property  taken  on  execution,  wLttL<r 

at  his  last  usual  placo  of  residence.    Attach-  real  or  personal,  is  regularly  exposed  by  the 

ment  of  ]>ropcrty,  as  the  first  step  in  the  suit,  sheriff  to  sale  by  public  auction ;  aiid  the  ehcr^ 

is  common  in  the  New  England  practice.    It  is  iff  can  sell  such  property  only  for  ca^h. 
tmknown  to  tho  common  law,  and  is  founded        SHERLOCK,  William,  an  En^V^-h  divir.*. 

npon  statutes.     To  constitute  a  valid  attach-  bom  in  South wark  about  1C41,  dad  in  1707. 

ment  of  personal  property,  the  officer  must  Ue  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  at  Peirr 

take  actual  jmssession  of  the  goods.    Tho  sub-  house,  Cambridge ;  became  rector  of  the  pari^ 

aequent  uso  of  tho  property  by  tho  owner  with  of  St.  George,  Botolph  lane,  London,  in  1669. 

the  officer's  permission,  when  no  harm  is  dono  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  the  cathedral  of  >L 

to  the  goods  by  the  using,  or  even  a  resump-  Paul's  in  1681,  master  of  the  Temple  in  16^4. 

tion  of  the  possession  by  tho  owner  for  the  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in   1691.     Upon  tht 

purpose  of  making  a  delivery  subject  to  the  revolution  he  refused  the  oaths  of  alleiriancc 

officer's  attachment,  does  not  vacate  this  at-  to  AVilliam  and  Mary,  and  was  8ii>pc-nded  tnm 

tachmcnt.    A  warehouse  may  be  broken  into  his  preferment,  but  at  length   hubmittc-d  aad 

in  order  to  make  an  attachment  of  goods  do-  took  them,    llis  case  excited  a  great  senMtHjfi 

posited  there.    Goods  in  a  store  are  well  at-  at  the  time.  He  wrote  many  works,  of  which  the 

tached  by  locking  tho  door  and  taking  the  principal  arc:   ^'Caiioof  the  Allegiance  doe  to 

key.     Shares  of  stock  may  be  attached  by  the  Sovereign  Powers,^'  '*  Vindication  of  the 

leaving   an   attested  copy  of  tho  writ    and  Doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,"  and  **A  Practical 

of  the  return  of  the  attachment  with  the  Discourse  on    Death." — Thomas,   an   Engiiih 

treasurer  or  other  clerk  of  the  corporation  at  prelate,  eon  of  tho  preceding,  bi>m  in  London 

the  business  office.    The  duty  of  tho  sheriff  in  in  1678,  died  in  1761.    He  was  educated  il 

respect  to  the  drawing  of  jurors,  the  service  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  cuUeg«r  he 

of  summonses  or  subpoenas,  and  other  inci-  became  master.    In  1704  he  w:is  made  msftrr 

dents  of  the  trial  of  causes,  is  treated  else-  of  the  Temple,  in  1714  viie-chancellor  of  the 

where.     (See  Jury,   and    Si'bpcena.) — When  university,  and  in  1715  dvan  of  Chiche»t*r. 

Judgment  is  docketed  in  a  civil  suit  against  a  For  his  opposition  to  Dr.  IKM;dley  in  the  Btz- 

efendant,  it  is  tho  sheriff  *s  business  to  levy  tho  gorian  controversy  he  incurred  the  royal  di*- 

execution  which  thereupon  issues  at  the  in-  pleasure,  and  in  1717  was  removi>d  ftx»m  the 

atance  of  tho  plaintiff.    Subject  in  some  re-  list  of  tho  king's  chaplains.   He  was  made  Lish- 

apects  to  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  op  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Sallsbnry  iu  1734.  And 

attorney,  it  is  tho  officer's  duty  to  secure  the  of  London  in  1748,  having  in  the  previous  }f»r 

amount  of  tho  execution,  or  tho  portion  of  it  declined  the  archl>ishopric  of  Cunterbcrr  i  d 

directed  to  bo  collected.    If  the  defendant  will  account  of  his  health.     1 1  is  works  cori^i«<  {•rl^ 

not  upon  request  satisfy  by  payment  the  amount  cipally  of  sermons,  and  were  publi>hed  in  5 

of  the  judgment,  the  sherilf  proceeds  to  satisfy  vols.  8vo.  in  1880.     Of  his  *'  Pastoral  Letter." 

it  by  the  seizure  of  any  goods  of  tho  defendant  published  on  the  occasitm  of  the  cartl:qr.akc  n 

which  can  be  found  within  the  county.    Tho  1750,  nearly  100.000  copies  were  printed. 
levy  may  bo  mado  at  any  time  before  the  re-        SHEKMAN,  Roger,  an    American    Kst»- 

tnm  day  of  the  execution,  but  it  is  expedient  man,  and  signer  of  the  declaration  of  iriief-tc- 

to  make  it  at  once  lest  there  bo  any  alienation  deuce,  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19.  17:21. 

of  tho  property.    Any  property  supposed  to  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  23.  1793.    At 

belong  to  the  defendant  and  found  in  his  pos-  an  early  ago  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  sh»*«- 

•ession,  even  though  he  asserts  that  it  has  been  maker,  which  occupation  he  followed  till  mIUt 

aold,   mort;jraged,   or    otherwise   incumbered,  ho  was  22  years  old,  and,  after  his  father's 

ought  to  1)0  levied  upon  by  the  officer;  for  if  death  in  1741,  supported  his  mother  and  *<r* 

he  neglects  to  do  so  he  assumes  the  responsi-  eral  younger  children,  while  devoting  all  his 

bility  of  showing  that  it  was  in  fact  exempt;  leisure  to  study,  especially  of  mathematics.    In 

and  yet  if  he  does  levy  and  tho  defendant's  1743  ho  remove<l  to  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and 

■tatenient  was  indeed  true,  ho  becomes  liable  soon  afterward  jomed  an  elder  brother  in  ki-*p- 

a8tresj)asser  to  the  real  owner  or  party  holding  ing  a  small  store.    In  1745  he  was  ajp\»:nU'd 

a  prior  Ii<'n,  and  therefore  ho  has  a  right  to  8ur>"eyor  of  lands  for  tho  county,  and  lor  »ev- 

demand  indemnity  in  any  such  casq.     In  order  oral  years  after  1748  furnished  the  a ^tronomj^AI 

to  make  a  valid  lovy,  the  proi>erty  otight  to  be  calculations  for  an  almanac  published  in  New 

present  or  in  tho  view  of  the  officer,  and  he  York.     Having  studied  law.  ho  was  :idmitt«-d 

should  do  some  a<>t  to  .signify  his  claim  to  con-  to  the  bar  in  1754.  was  several  times  elect«!d  a 

tnl  it  henceforth.    Making  a  memorandum  member  of  the  ookMiial  assembly,  and  in  1759 
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•ppoiiited  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  to  India.  Amid  freqnent  changes  of  reti- 
pleas.  Having  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1761,  dence,  the  cares  of  an  increasing  £smilj,  and 
M  became  judge  of  conmion  pleas  there  in  the  loss  of  several  children,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
1765,  and  the  next  year  an  assistant  or  member  instracted  the  orphan  and  half-orphan  ohil- 
of  the  upper  house  in  the  legislature  (a  bodj  dren  of  her  husband's  regiment,  adopted  mt* 
consisting  of  12  persons),  both  which  offices  he  oral  of  them,  and  exerted  a  beneficial  religioui 
held  for  19  jears,  and  his  judgeship  till  1789,  influence  over  the  native  women  attadied  aa 
the  latter  portion  of  the  tine  on  the  bench  of  nurses  and  servants  to  the  regiment.  She 
the  superior  court.  In  1774  he  was  appoint-  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
ed  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  a  post  in  Henry  Martyn,  and  was  assisted  by  him  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death,  at  which  many  of  her  missionary  efforts.  In  1818  Oapt 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  having ,  Sherwood  returned  to  England  with  his  fismily, 
been  elected  thereto  in  1791.  He  was  also  aDdinl821retiredonhalf  pay,  settling  at  Wick- 
m  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  safety,  war,  Gloucestershire,  where  they  resided  for 
and  from  1784  tUl  his  death  mayor  of  New  the  next  27  years.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part 
Haven ;  and  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  their  property  occurred  in  1848,  and  her 
of  Yale  college.  In  the  congress  of  1776  he  husband  died  in  1849,  leaving  her  dependent 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  upon  a  sister,  with  whom  she  resided  till  her 
the  decLiration  of  independence ;  and  during  death.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
the war  he  served  on  many  of  the  most  impor-  ter,  her  works  amounting  to  90  volumes,  beside 
tant  committees,  and  was  successively  a  member  some  volumes  of  tracts  published  oonjoindj 
of  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  of  the  by  her  and  Mrs.  Cameron.  Some  of  them  are 
board  of  treasury.  In  1788  he  was  associated  interesting  novels,  and  others  works  of  great 
with  another  judge  in  codifying  the  laws  of  research  and  labor,  like  her  *^  Chronology  of 
Oonnecticut.  He  had  been  one  of  the  commit-  Ancient  History''  and  her  '^  Dictionary  of  Scrip* 
tee  which  framed  the  old  articles  of  confedcr-  tnre  Types.'*  Her  best  known  works  are : 
itioa,  but  early  perceived  their  defects ;  and  ''  Little  Henry  and  %is  Bearer,"  ^^  IlistcHy  of 
he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  Henry  Milner"  (3  vols.),  ^'  Ermina*'  (3  vols.), 
the  oonstitQtional  convention  of  1787,  and  was  ^  Boxobel,  a  Novel ''  (3  vols.),  and  ^^  The  Lady 
ehiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Manor''  (7  vols.).  Her  memoir,  mainly 
of  the  constitution  by  the  state  convention  of  an  autobiography,  has  been  published  by  her 
Oonnecticut.    His  services  to  the  country  were  daughter. 

Invaluable,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  left  SHETLAND    (or  Zetland)   ISLANDS,  • 

their  impress  more  clearly  upon  America^  in-  group  of  about  100  islands  in  the  Atlantic 

fltitntions.  ocean,  forming  the  northernmost  part  of  the 

SHERRY,  a  Spanish  wine  made  from  grapes  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  eztendhiff 

arowing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xeres  de  la  from  lat.  59°  51'  to  61^  51'  N.,  and  from  long.  0^ 

Frontera,  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz.    It  is  made  45'  to  1^  45'  W. ;  area  of  the  whole,  5,558  aq. 

from  red  and  white  grapes  thrown  indiscrim-  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  31,078.    The  largest  idand  is 

inately  into  the  vats,  contains  from  20  to  28  Mainland,  which  alone  contains  about }  of  the 

per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  after  remaining  in  the  area  and  |  of  the  population  of  the  whole 

wood  5  or  6  years  becomes  a  rich,  dry  wine  of  group ;  and  those  next  in  importance  are  Foula^ 

strength,  although  25  or  80  years  Papa-Stour,  Mickle  Roe,  Whalsey,  Yell,  Bigg% 


eonsiderable  st 

are  required  to  perfect  its  flavor.    Many  vario-  Fetlar,  Unst,  £.  and  W.  Barra,  and  the  8  SkerrieiL 

ties  are  made,  and  it  is  extensively  imitated  and  Lerwick,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland,  is  the 

adulterated.    Comparatively  little  sherry  wine  capital.    The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  pre- 

ia  retained  in  Spain  for  home  consumption,  but  cipitous ;  they  vary  in  height  ttom  500  to  1,200 

great  quantities  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  indent- 

and  the  United  States.  ed  with  numerous  deep  landlocked  bays  and 

SHERWOOD,  Mart  Mabtha,  an  English  by  long  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  vom. 

authoress,  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  The  interior  of  the  islands  is  not  generally 

July  6, 1775,  died  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon-  much  elevated  above  the  coasts,  the  highest 

don,  Sept.  30,   1851.    Her  father,  the  Rev.  summit  in  the  group,  in  the  N.  part  of  Mihi* 

George  Butt,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab-  land,  rising  to  the  height  of  1,476  feet  above 

lished  church,  and  educated  her  with  great  care,  the  sea.    The  surface  is  mostly  rugged,  or  oot* 

Her  earliest  work,  ^^  The  Traditions,"  was  pub-  ered  with  moss,  and  the  only  tolerably  fertile 

liahed  when  she  was  17  years  old,  against  her  soil  is  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  and  in  the  nd^^* 

wishes,  and  seriously  to  her  injury,  to  aid  a  borhood  of  some  of  the  bays.    The  geoloffioal 

friend  of  her  father's  who  had  lost  his  proper-  formation  consists  of  sandstone,  gneiss,  bine 

ty  in  procuring  the  means  to  set  up  a  school,  limestone,  clay  and  mica  slate,  and  granite. 

In  her  20th  year  she  published  ^'  Margarita,^'  Copper  has  bc^n  discovered  on  one  of  the  isl- 

a  fiction.      ^'  Susan    Grey,"  *^  The  Beautiful  ands,  and  chromate  of  iron  is  exported  from 

Estelle,"  and  some  smaller  works  by  her  ap-  Unst    The  climate  is  not  remarkably  cold,  but 

peered  prior  to  1800.    In  1803  she  married  there  is  much  wet  and  tempestuous  waiter, 

her  cousin    Henry  Sherwood,  a  captain    in  and  fogs  are  of  freqnent  occurrence.    In  win- 

Ihe  army,  whom   she  accompanied  in  1804  ter  it  ia  dark  and  dreary,  but  about  midaommtr 
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the  son  scarcely  disappears  below  the  horixon*  secession  of  10  of  the  tribes  firom  the  Mossae 

The  soil  is  not  favorable  for  agricaltare,  and  worship,  probablj  becaose  the  covenant  with 

very  litUe  of  it  is  arable.    In  1857  there  were  the  wliole  P^pl^  was  regarded  as  eternally 

only  1,026  acres  under  cultivation;  and  the  binding.      The    loaves  were  placed   in   two 

principal  crops  raised  were  black  oats,  here,  piles,  one  above  another,  and  were  chani^ 

potat<^  and  turnips.    The  live  stock  on  the  every  sabbath  day  by  the  priests.  The  romoved 

group  are  very  diminutive ;  and  small  ponies,  bread  became  the  property  of  the  priofrtA.  vho 

or  shelties,  arc  bred  wild  on  the  heaths  and  alone  had  a  right  to  eat  of  it,  and  only  in  the 

pastures  and  exported  in  great  numbers.    The  holy  place.    In  cases  of  emergency.  howeTer. 

inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  fishing,  they  incurred  no  blame  by  giving  it  to  perii.  ns 

about  4,000  being  employed  in  this  branch  of  who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  si  in 

industry.    Herring,  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  are  the  the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Sjon.  iii. 

principal  kinds  caught.      The  fishing  season  '4-6 ;  Matt  xii.  4). 

lasts  about  8  months  during  summer.    The  SlILiWASSEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  ir- 

only  manufactures  of  any  importance  are  ho-  tersected  by  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  ar^ 

siery,  straw  plaiting,  and  the  preparation  of  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860.  12,349.     The  surface 

kelp,  but  the  two  latter  have  fallen  off  greatly  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile ;   timbt^r  is 

of  late  years.    In  1851  there  were  123  places  abundant,  and  bituminous  coal  is  fuund.    T^.e 

of  worship  in  the  group,  and  111  public  and  productions  in  1850  were  71.337  bu?h<;l9  of 

86  private  schools.    The  inhabitants  are  small,  wheat,  57,065  of  Indian  com,  33,137  of  osts 

active,  and  hardy. — Shetland  is  supposed  to  20,967  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,422   tons  of  lay. 

be  the   *'  Thule^'  of  Ptolemy,  and   the  first  There  were  5  grist  mills,  3  founderies,  2  wis'l- 

people  known  to  have  inhabited  the  islands  len  factories,  2  churches,  and  1,562  pupils  a:* 

were  of  Scandinavian  origin.    They  gave  the  tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Corunca. 

group  its  name,  and  the  present  inhabitants  SHIBBOLETII  (Ileb.,  a  stream,  and  al*o  la 

are  of  their  race.    In  875  Ilarold  Harfager  re-  ear  of  corn),  a  word  by  the  pronunciation  of 

duced  all  the  N.  and  W.  islands  to  his  author-  which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah,  a/^er 

ity.    Sigurd  became  carl  of  Orkney,  Caithness,  their  victory  over  the  Ephroinutefi,  te«t«d  tie 

and  Shetland ;  but  the  authority  of  the  earls  tribal  afiinity  of  the  fugitives  at  the  pas.<«:s  of 

was  little  felt  in  the  last,  as  they  had  no  juris-  the  Jordan.    Those  who  *'  could  not  frame  to 

diction  in  civil  atfairs.  and  were  merely  mill-  pronounce  it  right,''  but  sold    '*  SibN^Mk.'^ 

tary  protectors  or  leaders.    AVhen  James  III.  were  at  once  known  for  Ephroimites  altbna^ 

of  Scotland  married  the  princess  Margaret  of  pretending  not  to  be,  and  thus  42,000  of  theia 

Denmark  in  1408,  ho  received  as  a  pl^ge  for  were  slain.    (Judg.  xii.  1-6.)    It  is  hence  cjcd 

tho  payment  of  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  in  English  to  signify  any  test  ur  criterion  of 

Shetland  islands,  and  two  years  afterward  ho  partisanship. 

purchased    both   groups  and    annexed    them  SHIELD  (Ger.  ScIiilJ),  a  piece  of  defensive 

to  his  dominions.    The  Slietland  islands  now  armor,   which  before  the  invention  of  f:\isi- 

form  along  with  the  Orkneys  a  county  which  powder  was  in  almost  universal  use,  but  i*  cov 

returns  one  member  to   tho  British    porlia-  employed  chiefly  by  barbarous  or  i^vage  raci-». 

ment.  The  shield  of  the  ancients  seems  frctm  the  eir- 

SHEW,  JoEi^  M.D.,  an  American  physician,  liest  times  to  have  consisted  of  a  framework  (•( 

and  one  of  the  earliest  hydropathic  practition-  twisted  osiers  or  light  wood,  over  which  om 

ers  in  tho  United  States,  born  at  Providence,  or  more  thicknesses  of  ox  hide  and  M^mctin-.rs 

Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13,  1816,  died  at  ornamental  or  defensive  metal  work  werv  fa?:- 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1855.     About  tho  ened ;  and  those  described  by  Homer,  of  wLich 

year  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi-  tho  '*  sevenfold ''  shield  of  Ajax  may  be  tikin 

cine,  and  soon  after  obtaining  his  degree  visited  as  an  example,  were  sufiicient  to  cover  tLe 

the  water-cure  establishment  of  Priessnitz  in  body  from  the  face  to  the  knee.    Shields  w«re 

Germany,  adopted  his  views,  and  on  his  return  carried  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  vari«;r.* 

commenced  tho  practice  of  hydropathy.    Be-  shapes  and  sizes.    The  cUp€u$  was  large  ai:J 

side  superintending  a  large  establishment,  vis-  round,  having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  t:.e 

iting  numerous  patients  ut  remote  distances  exterior,  called  the  t/m^o,  which  sometime>t« r- 

and  contributing  to  tlic  '•''  Water-Cure  Journal ''  minated  in  a  spike,  but  was  intended  to  make 

(wliicli  he  established)  and  othei  hydropathic  the  missiles  glance  off.    The  am^uvi.  t:sed  *j 

periodicaN,    he    published  *'  nydroi)athy.   or  tho  Roman  legionary  soldiers,  was  adapted  to 

VTater-Curi.-"  (New  York,  1848) ;  **  Wnter-Curo  the  form  of  the  human  body  by  being  ma*!e  o*  al 

Manual  "  (l.s5());  **  Management  of  Children  in  or  oblong,  and  was  4  feet  in  height  by  2|  x 

Health  and  Disease'*  (1852);  '*  Midwifery  ond  width.    Tho  panna,  a  smaller  kind  of  n.^rd 

Diseases  of  Women"  (1852);    **  Hydropathic  shield  having  a  framework  of  iron  covered  by 

Family  Physician''  (1854),  and  other  works.  hides,  was  used  by  light  tw>ops;  thjit  kro«a 

SUEW-BKEAI)  (Ileb.  Uhftn  happ4i7iim),  tho  as  the  jyeita^  which  was  lighter  still  and  of  ovil 

name  of  12  unleavened  loaves  placed  upon  a  shape,  was  introduci*d  among  the  Greeks  by 

table  in  the  outer  department  of  the  Jewish  Iphicrates,  and  the  tro(tps  anned  with  it  we.'Y 

sanctuary.    Thougli  tho  number  12  represented  called  veltastie,    &>imilar  to  this  wa»  the  r^fn, 

the  12  tribes,  it  was  not  diminished  after  the  a  small  round  target,  borne  by  many  aacitnt 
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and  probably  identical  witb  tbat  former-    of  tbe  population  are  IBQndoos,  and  tbe  remain-' 
d  by  tbe  Scottish  bigblanders.    In  time    der  Mohammedans. 

ice  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  sus-  SHILLING,  an  English  coin  of  the  Taloe  of 
ig  their  shields  in  the  temples,  having  12i.  sterling  or  ^V  ^^  ^  ponnd,  equivalent  to 
aken  the  precantion  to  remove  the  ban-  24}  cents.  (See  Penny,  and  Pottnd.)  When  a 
n  order  to  render  them  unserviceable  in  decimal  cnrrencj  based  on  the  dollar  was  snbsti- 
f  any  sudden  popular  outbreak.  The  Ro-  tuted  in  the  United  States  for  the  old  currency  o/t 
soldiers  inscribed  their  names  upon  their  £  s,  <f.,  the  two  smaller  of  these  denominations 
s,  and  men  of  family  in  many  instances  were  very  generally  retained  in  name,  even 
zoned  them  with  devices  illustrating  the  when  there  ceased  to  be  coins  in  circulation  of 
!  feats  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes  the  values  assi^ed  to  them.  In  New  England 
their  own  portraits,  a  practice  to  which  currency,  which  has  prevailed  also  in  Virginia, 
>e  ascribed  the  modern  use  of  armorial  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
igs.  Hence,  to  lose  a  shield  in  battle,  or  sonri,  and  Mississippi,  the  shilling  is  equal  to  \ 
urn  without  it,  as  Horace  did  from  Phil-  of  a  dollar,  or  16  J  cts. ;  in  New  York  currency, 
ras  considered  a  mark  of  cowardice.  In  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  }  of  a 
iddle  ages  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  dolhir,  or  12|  cts. ;  in  Pennsylvania  currency, 
clothed  in  complete  mail,  had  less  need  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  7«.  6<f. 
shield  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  and  make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  bein^  18^  cts. ;  and 
ual  service  it  fell  into  gradual  disuse,  in  Georgia  currency,  used  also  m  South  Oaro- 
brman  shield  until  the  middle  of  the  12th  lina,  4«.  8(f.  make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being 
y  was  long  and  of  the  form  called  ^'kite  21^  cts.  In  Canada  currency,  and  in  Nova 
ir-shaped  ;'^  but  subsequently  it  become  Scotia,  5$.  make  a  dollar,  and  the  shilling  is  20 
r,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  bearing  heraldic  cts.  Unnecessary  and  clumsy  as  are  these  6y»- 
s  assumed  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  tems  applied  to  the  simple  currency  of  dollars 
»f  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres-  and  cents,  they  still  continue  in  popular  use. 
y.     (See  Armor,  and  Heraldry.)  SHINER.    See  Dace. 

ELDS,  North  and  South,  two  towns  of  SHINGLE,  a  strip  of  wood,  commonly  of 
id,  situated  respectively  in  the  counties  white  pine  or  white  cedar,  made  about  half 
»rthumberland  and  Durham,  on  the  N.    an  incn  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  off  to 

banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  village  a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  much  used  in  the 
lemouth  at  its  mouth  in  the  North  sea.  United  States  for  the  covering  of  roofs.  For 
)elow  Newcastle,  and  176  m.  N.  N.  W.  this  purpose  shingles  are  naUed  on  in  rows 
iiondon  ;  pop.  of  both  in  1851,  37,856,  of  commencing  at  the  eaves,  each  row  above  over- 
number  8,882  belonged  to  North  Shields,  lapping  that  below,  breaking  joints  as  in  laying 
lannfactures  of  both  North  and  South  slates,  and  the  lower  expos^  portions  being 
9  consist  principally  of  articles  used  for  the  thicker  ends.  The  manufacture  is  an  im- 
al  purposes,  and  of  glass,  pottery,  and    portant  branch  of  the  lumber  business,  and  ia 

Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  often  carried  on  in  the  forests.  The  pine  or 
ere  are  large  docks  for  repairing  vessels,  cedar  logs  are  cut  into  the  length  of  a  shingle  by 
n trance  to  the  Tyne  is  difficult,  but  the  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  are  then  split  into  irregn* 
lessened  by  two  lighthouses,  one  123  and  lar-shaped  blocks  called  bolts.  By  means  of  a 
her  77  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  long  blade  struck  with  a  mallet  these  are  riven 
lead  into  the  port.  The  number  of  sail-  into  sheets,  and  the  finishing  operation  consista 
isels  registered  at  Shields  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  in  shaving  these  down  to  the  required  thinness. 
17,  of  the  aggregate  of  262,659  tons,  ond  A  peculiar  bench  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
tamers  measuring  2,936  tons.  The  name  having  a  vertical  block  passing  through  it, 
)  is  derived  from  the  sheels^  or  sheds,  in    which  is  adjusted  by  the  foot  of  the  opeiator 

the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne  formerly    and  holds  the  shingle  fast  while  he  works  It 

North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemouth  down  with  the  draw  shave.  The  shingles  aa 
urnin^  a  member  to  parliament,  and  completed  are  nicely  laid  in  bundles,  the  thin 
Shields  is  a  municipal  and  parliamenta-  ends  lapping  over  each  other  in  the  middle,  and 
Dugh  in  itself.  secured  by  two  sticks,  one  across  the  top  and 

[TES.    See  Soeeahs.  the  other  across  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  and 

KARPOOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  bound  firmly  together  at  their  ends.  Shingles 
ovince  of  Sindo,  situated  about  15  m.  thus  prepared  make  a  light  roof  lasting  10  or 
m  Sukkur  on  the  Indus,  on  the  route  by  15  years  by  occasional  introduction  of  new 
Ian  pass  between  Hindostan  and  Afghan-  shingles.  Another  variety  called  sawed  shin- 
pop,  about  30,000.  It  stands  on  a  low  gles  is  manufactured  by  a  special  machine  in 
rhich  is  inundated  by  the  river  at  certain  the  saw  mills  with  great  cheapness  and  rapid- 
(,  and  is  studded  with  orange  groves,  ity.  The  surface  of  these  shingles  retains  the 
in  tat  ions,  and  numerous  orchards.  There  rough  marks  of  the  saw,  and  when  laid  upon 
le  manuf:vctures  of  cotton  goods,  said  to  roofs  they  consequently  arrest  the  moisture, 
lose  of  Peshawer  in  quality.  The  Sinde  and  hence  decay  much  faster  than  the  shaved 
leading  from  the  Indus  to  Larkhana,  shingles.  In  their  manufacture  the  bolt  is  not 
within  a  mile  of  Shikarpoor.    About  f    rived,  but  is  fixed  in  a  frame  which  carries  it 
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*firBt  across  the  line  of  the  saw  till  inst  the  Jib  and  mainsail;  the  latter bj  the  great  kngft 

right  thickness  is  presented  for  either  the  thick  of  the  mast  and  boom  is  a  very  large  taO.  Tbcj 

or  thin  end  of  the  shingle.    It  is  then  run  commonly  have  a  gaff  topsail,  and  Bomedmei 

through,  the  saw  slicing  off  a  shingle,  and  the  a  square  topsail,  and  a  long  square  safl  ocra- 

bolt  on  its  return  is  adjusted  by  the  self-acting  sionallj  set.    They  are  adapted  only  for  nT«n 

movement  of  the  frame  to  commence  with  the  and  comparatively  smooth  waters.     A  Teieel  a 

thickness  belonging  to  the  opposite  end  for  the  sometimes  seen  in  our  harbors  with  3  nxaftSL 

next  shingle.    Thus  tliey  are  rapidly  turned  the  foremast  rigged  like  that  of  a  ship,  acd  the 

off,  the  thin  or  thick  end  of  successive  shin-  other  schooner-rigged  without  topsails :  this  is 

gles  coming    alternately  from  opposite  ends  known  as  a  barkantine. — The  nations  of  12- 

of  the  bolt.    The  edges  of  each  one  are  imme-  tiquity  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  yvdit«^ 

diatcly  dressed  by  the  workman,  who  runs  raneon  and  Red  seas  attained  no  inconsider- 

them  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  in  the  machine. —  able  skill  in  the  construction  of  yc&«<!«,  azl 

Cedar  shingles  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  were  so  successful  in  the  art  of  navigatioc 

Gape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  from  ancient  logs  fished  them  as  to  make  voyages  of  long  duratioiL 

out  from  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  Among  these  nations  the  Phoenicians  were  the 

near  the  coast,  where  they  have  been  sub-  first  known  to  attain  this  distinction.    In  the 

merged  in  vast  numbers  for  unknown  periods.  Old  Testament  mention  is  made  in  the  history 

Shingles  are  of  all  widths,  and  their  length  of  Solomon  of  joint  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  na- 

ia  either  12  or  18  inches.      Shakes  are  long  val  expeditions  to  distant  countries  for  the  tin* 

rough  shingles  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  her  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  tnd 

and  used  without  further  preparation  for  cov-  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  lacd  ef 

ering  houses  in  the  backwoods.     They  are  Ophir.    (See  Navigatiox,  and  Xavt.)    The 

laid  overlapping  each  other  along  the  edges  as  oldest  and  most  famous  vessel  of  which  we 

well  as  at  the  ends.  have  any  account  was  Noah's  ark ;  and  it  v 

SIIIP,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  all  ves-  remarkable  of  this  that   its  proportions  of 

aels  navigating  the  sea,  and  in  particular  to  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  almost  pre- 

aailing  vessels  with  at  least  3  masts  carrying  cisely  the  same  as  tliose  of  the  fastest  vesMb 

square  sails.    The  3  masts  are  known  as  fore,  of  the  present  day,  as  the  ocean  iteam»hip& 

main,  and  uiizzen.    The  mizzcn  is  sometimes  It  was  300  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and  SO  hicb. 

merely  fore-and-aft  rigged,  carrying  no  yard ;  Some  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  are  32S  ft.  loc^. 

the  vessel  is  then  known  as  a  bark.    Brigs  50  ft.  broad,  and  28|  ft.  deep,  and  these  are 

have  two  masts  rigged  with  square  sails,  and  dimensions  that  have  but  recently  been  arrived 

are  generally  smaller  vessels  than  ships.    They  at  as  the  result  of  experience  and  skill  directed 

are  convenient  for  handling  with  few  men,  and  for  many  generations  to  the  improvement  of 

were  formerly  very  popular,  especially  in  the  ships.    Tlie  ships  of  the  Egyptian*,  as  tt^y 

West  India  trade.    Ilennaphrodite  brigs  (part-  api>ear  represented  upon  their  ancient  tomVs. 

ly  brig  and  ])artly  schooner)  carry  on  the  main-  were  long  galleys  with  one  mast  and  a  Uire 

mast  only  fore-and-aft  sails.    They  are  usually  square  sail,  which  was    sometimes  of  linen 

of  inferior  size  to  full-rigged  brigs.    Schooners  colored  or  white,  and  sometimes  <»f  papyrcf 

are  two-masted  vessels  fore-and-aft  rigged,  car-  with  one,  and  in  the  later  periods  with  rre 

rying  jib  and  flying  jib,  foresail  and  mainsail,  yards.    These  were  of  great  size  and  lec^ith. 

with  a  gaff  topsail  over  each  of  the  latter,  and  so  that  men  could  walk  out  upon  the  lover 

a  long  square  soil  for  the  foremast,  only  brought  one,  holding  on  by  the  ropes  by  which  it  wis 

out  for  use  when  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  suspended  from  the  top.     The  vessels  were 

astern.    The  topsail  schooner  has  a  square  top-  made  of  planks  of  pine,  fir,  or  cedar,  each  end 

sail  and  sometimes  a  topgallant  sail  on  the  rising  up  out  of  the  water  by  a  long  slope,  veil 

foremast,  but  the  lower  sail  is  the  usual  fore-  adapted  in  shape  for  easy  propulsion,  and  vere 

and-aft  foresail.    These  are  light  easy  vessels  furnished  with  oars,  upon  which  the  war  ves- 

to  navigate,  and  excellent  sea  boats.    Cutters^  sels  were  wholly  dependent  when  in  action. 

nsed  for  revenue  service  were  formerly  top-  and  all  of  them  indeed  except  when  the  wied 

aail  schooners;  steamers  are  now  taking  their  wus  favorable.    The  ships  of  war  alone  w«.re 

place.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  capaci-  decked  wholly  or  in  part,  and  upon  the  larper 

ty  of  schooners  without  increasing  their  draft,  ones  the  deck  was  high,  and  in  some  in^lances 

they  are  considerably  lengthened,  and  a  third  covered  with  structures   resembling  hoc»«>4. 

mast  is  added  to  them,  when  they  are  known  as  According  to  Pliny,  the  Thasians  were  the  fir^t 

three-masted  schooners.    Such  vessels  are  com-  to  construct  full  decks.    Merchant  vessels  v^ra 

mon  on  the  great  lakes,  and  are  the  best  adapt-  round-bottomed  for  the  sake  of  capacity.    The 

ed  of  any  vessels  of  their  tonnage  for  working  prow  was  furnished  with  an  elaborat^rly  rarred 

over  the  fiats  of  Lake  St.  Clair.    Pink  stern  figurehead,  as  a  boards  head,  dog^s  head.  Ac, 

schooners,  or  those  with  high-pointed  sterns,  wliich  was  the  symbol  after  which  the  sKip 

were  until  recently  favorite  vessels  in  the  cod  was  named.     Upon  the  stem,  which  ro<e  l.ich 

and  mackerel  fishery  of  New  England.    They  out  of  water,  like  a  Chinese  jnnk,  was  the  im- 

carried  no  jib,  but  only  a  foresail  and  main-  age  of  the  tutelar  god  with  other  orn.imertAl 

sail.     Sloops  are  small  vessels,  generally  less  devices.     A  peculiar  feature  in  the  war  ve^*e?i 

than  125  tons,  with  one  mast.    They  carry  a  was  a  projecting  beak,  at  first  made  above  th« 
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water  line,  and  afterward  below  it,  armed  with  aionallj  cotutmcted  in  sneient  times,  aa  the  one 
pointed  irooa  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  object  employed  bj  the  emperor  Oonstantius  to  bring 
of  which  was  to  pierce  the  sides  of  other  yes-  to  Rome  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopo- 
•eb  against  which  it  was  run.  This  was  the  lis,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,600  tons;  beside 
on]  J  part  built  of  oak  or  hard  wood.  The  va-  this  the  yessel  ciirried  1,138  tons  of  pulse  as  bal* 
rioos  proces^s  employed  in  building  small  ves-  last,  and  thus  loaded  arrived  in  safety  at  Rome, 
■ela,  from  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees,  are  where  the  obelisk  was  soon  after  erected  in  the 
giren  in  the  Odyssey.  An  evidence  of  the  circus  of  the  Vatican.  The  Greeks  learned  from 
want  of  strength  in  the  construction  of  an-  the  Phoenicians  the  arts  of  ship  building  and 
dent  vessels,  and  the  necessity  in  their  voy-  navigation,  and  the  Corinthians  improved  upon 
ages  of  avoiding  exposure  to  rough  seas,  is  the  the  size  and  shapes  of  the  older  models.  Thej 
iliict  of  their  being  bound  around  the  outside  were  the  first  to  introduce  3  banks  of  oars,  and 
With  broad  and  thick  ropes.  The  great  ships  the  ships  of  this  class  became  so  popular  and 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  provided  with  generally  used  for  war  vessels  that  they  were 
aa  many  as  12  such  bands,  each  of  which  was  frequently  designated  by  the  simple  term  wrffs. 
900  ft.  long.  They  were  sometimes  carried  on  The  Athenian  ships  in  the  time  of  Themiatodea 
board  the  vessels,  to  be  put  on  when  needed  in  were  mostly  triremes,  only  partially  decked 
rongb  weather.  As  the  ships  depended  chiefly  over  in  the  bow  and  stern.  Those  designed 
upon  the  use  of  oars,  the  arrangements  for  these  exclusively  for  actual  fighting  were  long  and 
were  their  most  marked  feature,  and  gave  dis-  narrow,  and  carried  in  general  about  200  men* 
tinctive  names  to  the  several  classes  of  vessels.  They  were  capable  of  being  propelled  at  itk^ 
Those  which  were  propelled  with  a  single  bank,  rate  of  about  100  miles  in  24  hours,  and  some* 
or  aa  commonly  understood  tier,  of  oars  were  times  their  rates  were  little  inferior  to  thote 
called  by  the  Romans  monores ;  those  with  2  of  modem  steamboats.  The  Romans  first  ex<- 
tiera,  biremes ;  with  8,  triremes ;  with  4,  quad*  perienced  the  necessity  of  ships  of  war  in  their 
riremes ;  and  with  6,  quinqucremes.  Ancient  contests  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  well 
writers  describe  ships  with  numerous  banks,  supplied  even  with  the  high-bulwarked  qnin- 
ewesa  as  high  as  40 ;  but  it  is  altogether  unin-  qneremes,  and  skilful  in  their  management, 
teiligible  how  more  than  4  or  6  tiers  could  pos-  The  senate  in  260  B.  C.  ordered  a  fleet  of  180 
aibly  be  used  one  above  another,  or  how  oars  such  to  be  built,  and  fortunately  a  Carthaginian 
oonld  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  water  from  quinquereme  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brntttmn 
the  necessary  high  elevation,  and  strong  enough  nimished  a  model.  The  whole  fleet  was  com- 
to  exert  any  force  beside  bearing  their  own  pletedin60daysafter  the  trees  were  out  down; 
weight.  Some  of  the  ships  built  by  the  kings  but,  thus  constructed  of  green  timber,  the  Tea* 
of  ^a^ypt,  rather  for  display  than  for  use,  were  eels  were  poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  the 
of  wonderful  size  and  capacity.  One  dedicated  superior  ships  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
by  Seeostris  to  the  god  of  Thebes  was  280  cu-  Romans  were  long  in  establishing  an  efficient 
bits,  or,  allowing  18  inches  to  the  cubit,  420  ft.  navy.  They  add^  finally  various  novel  i^pli* 
long.  Another  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  of  anoes  to  their  war  vessels,  similar  to  those  they 
the  same  length,  88  cubits  broad,  and  48  high ;  were  familiar  with  upon  the  land,  as  high  towera 
it  carried  4,000  rowers,  400  sailors,  and  2,850  and  elevated  platforms,  serving  like  the  high 
•oldiers.  Collixenus  describes  its  oars  as  ar-  walls  of  fortresses,  also  receptacles  upon  the 
ranged  in  40  banks,  one  above  another,  and  masts  for  soldiers,  and  a  great  variety  of  de* 
those  of  the  upper  tier  as  57  ft.  long.  Even  structive  engines.  They  increased  the  nnmber 
these  would  fall  considerably  short  of  reaching  of  banks  of  oars  as  commonly  used,  making  them 
the  water  from  the  top,  which  he  gives  as  48  8  and  even  10.  Cscsar  in  his  '^Commentariea*' 
cnbits,  or  72  ft.,  in  the  bow,  and  80  ft.  in  the  makes  mention  of  the  strong  ships  of  the  Gal- 
stem.  The  handles  of  the  oars  were  loaded  lie  Ycneti,  built  wholly  of  oak,  and  furnished 
with  lead  to  counterpoise  the  blade  ends,  with  iron  chains  instead  of  cables  for  their 
Another  ship  of  the  same  ruler,  which  he  used  anchors.  The  Romans,  finding  them  very  diffi- 
on  the  Nile,  was  312  ft.  long,  45  ft.  broad,  and  cult  to  contend  with  on  account  of  their  strength 
60  ft.  high,  with  a  mast  120  ft.  long.  Even  and  height,  adopted  the  expedient  of  hooking 
these  were  exceeded  by  the  magnificent  ship  scythes  attached  to  long  poles  in  their  rigging, 
built  by  order  of  Hicro  of  Syracuse,  and  under  and  then  by  pulling  away  cut  the  ropes  and 
the  directions  of  Archimedes.  The  wood  it  disabled  the  ships.  A  Roman  ship  of  the  time 
consumed  was  sufficient  to  build  50  ordinary  of  Trajan,  sunk  in  the  lake  of  Riccia  and  raised 
galleys.  It  was  provided  with  banqueting  after  it  had  lain  there  more  than  1,800  years, 
rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  stables,  was  described  by  Leo  Baptista  Alberti  in  his 
ndUs,  biUhs,  8  large  towers,  and  an  engine  for  book  of  ^^  Architecture  "  (Mb.  y.  cap.  12) ;  it 
throwing  stones  of  300  lbs.  weight,  and  arrows  was  built  of  planks  of  pine  and  cypress,  daubed 
12  yards  long.  Its  floors  were  inlaid  with  scenes  over  with  Greek  pitch  and  calked  with  linen 
from  Homer^s  Iliad,  and  it  contained  a  temple  rags ;  the  wood  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
of  Venus  and  many  other  wonders.  However  vation ;  tlie  outside  was  sheathed  with  sheet 
these  accounts  may  have  been  exaggerated,  lead  fastened  with  small  copper  nails. — In  the 
there  were  unquestionably  vessels  of  what  middle  ages  naW^ation  and  ship  building  d^ 
would  still  be  considered  great  capacity  occa-  dined,  and  little  is  known  of  the  vessels  of  that 
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Seriod.    The  expedition  made  by  the  Anglo-  passage  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  voi 

axons  nnder  Ilenpst  and  Horsa  to  England,  early  firoits  of  these  improvements.    The  ¥»- 

A.  1>.  449,  was  in  frail  vessels,  their  sides  made  tnguese  employed  vessels  of  eznall  size  in  their 

of  wicker  work  and  covered  with  skins.    The  voyages  of  discovery,  as  the  best  adapted  for 

Northmen  at  a  later  period  were  probably  bet-  explorations  along  unknown  coa'^t:'.  bnt  ib» 

tcr  acquainted  with  tlie  qualities  of  sailing  ves-  Spaniards  cultivated  the  art  of  buildine  luit 

sels  than  any  other  people,  and  must  have  un-  vessels,  and  long  maintained  a  sn{  eriuritj  a 

derstood  how  to  construct  them  of  good  models  this  respect.    Henry  VII.  of  England  built  • 

tovcntureinthemacrossthestomivN.  Atlantic  famous  ship  called  the  Henry  Grace  k  IHcn.  • 

in  prosecuting  their  trade  with   Iceland  and  drawing  of  which  is  presented  by  Charnock  is 

'their  discoveries  to  the  American  continent  his  *' History  of  Marine  Architecture.''    f.**«* 

beyond.     For  war  purposes  the  long  low  gal-  Navy.)    Each  of  her  4  ma.sts  was  hilJo  of  s 

leys  of  the  Mediterranean  had  replaced  the  single  stick,  and  had  2  topcastle:^  one  utove 

ancient  triremes  mnong  most  of  the  maritime  the  other,  and  3  yards.    The  bowsprit  wt5  a 

nations  of  Europe.    Alfred  the  Great  adopted  long  slender  stick  with  no  sail  attached  to  it. 

them  in  his  wars  with  the  Normans  and  Danes,  Vessels  built  up  like  this  one  with  high  cs^tcl- 

and  in  807  he  lirst  made  the  English  navy  un-  lated  structures  at  each  end  wuuld  f  eiin  intitid' 

equalled.    Fur  several  centuries,  however,  lit-  ed  rather  for  display  than  for  a*-tual  service,  icd 

tie  improvement  was  made  in  ships.    In  the  must  certainly  have  been  far  inferior  <sai]i-rt  to 

latter  part  of  the  14th  century  the  best  were  the  galleas  and  galleons  of  the  Mediterranean, 

of  Norman  construction ;  in  the  representations  which  had  succeeded  to  the  gnlKvii.     Tb«fe 

of  their  war  vessels  of  this  period  the  rudder  is  were  of  moderate  height  nl)Ovo  the'water.  jumI 

first  seen  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  steering  the  lirst  had  overhanging  bulwarks  like  ib« 

oars  always  before  in  use.    In  southern  Europe  guards  of  modern  steamboats,  griatly  td^l'jig 

the  credit  of  first  building  vessels  to  be  propel-  to  the  width  of  the  decks  and  utfonirng  rwa 

led  by  sails  alone  has  generally  been  conceded  for  the  rowers.    The  galloons  on  the  nPCtra.'T', 

to  the  Genoese.     In  England  many  vessels  of  which  depended  on  sails  alone.  Wiro  drawn  in 

this  character  were  employed  as  eariy  as  1344.  at  the  top  to  such  an  extent  .is  t(»  loiiirfci 

The  introduction  of  cannon  in  naval  warfare  at  their  breadth  from  the  water  line  fully  «  3C 

the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  half;    this  feature  has  ever  since   ]  revailtd 

gave  new  importance  to  this  branch  of  military  in  many  European  ships.     Henry  VIII.  intri*- 

service,  and  led  to  tlie  first  regular  establish-  duced  many  important  improvements  in  rstiI 

ment  of  the  British  navy  by  the  enrollment  of  affairs.    He  established  the  drx^kyard^  at  lK:t- 

ships  belonging  to  the  crown.    Ships  of  war  foi-d  and  Chatham,  and  broupht'tope:h«.r  fna 

baa  been  numerous  in  the  reign  of  John,  but  foreign  conntries,  and  espe<'ially  frtm  Ii:.!y, 

owncdby  individuals;  the  government  provided  the  commercial  cities  of  which*  wore  rti.!  m 

at  that  time  for  their  accommodation  the  royal  advance  of  the  rest  of  Euroi»e  in  the  mariiinie 

dockyards  at  Portsmouth.    The  ships  of  these  arts,  many  skilful  shipwriglits  and  wrrknjii 

periods  were  remarkable  for  the  great  height  In  the  reijrn  of  Elizabeth  the  superior  iv.&l:.:^- 

of  their  sides,  their  bulky  rounded  models,  and  ment  of  the  English  ships  ovir  the  niu*  h  UrirT 

the  simplicity  of  their  rig.    They  had  no  bow-  ones  of  the  Spaniards,  with  their  3  tiers  of  ::tiijl 

sprit,  and  seldom  more  than  one  mast;  the  sail  was  fully  established  in  the  contests  with  thr^ 

was  att^iched  to  a  yard,  which  was  let  down  to  vessels;  and  great  progre>s  was  made  ml^it 

the  deck  when  not  used.    They  were  na vibrated  the  encouragement  of  the  queen  in  ir;cri4*^ir:i 

by  17  to  20  sailors  only.     Henry  V.  added  to  and  perfeeting  the  mercantile  marii.e.     V..c 

the  number  of  Knirlish  ships.     His  vessels  were  East  India  company  was  chart*,  rtd  in  l'>.v. 

of  100  to  000  tons  each,  some  with  3,  others  and  the  increa>ing    traffic   with    the  dt-:;.r.i 

with  2  masts,  with  short  topmasts  and  a  fore-  countries  of  Europe  and  America  raiidly  .-:.»- 

stage  or  forecastle  built  up  to  a  consideroble  nlated  the  demand  ft^r  the  b<:.<t  vi^.-t%  lzA 

height  for  tlie  soMiers.      At  the  niiist  heads  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  sliif*  biiiliKr*. 

were  topeastles,  in  which  men  were  stationed  Sir  Walter  Koleigh  gave  inueh  niti  ntii-n  lo  the 

during  an  engagement  to  annoy  the  enemy  improvement  of  ships,  and  his  ]»unir.niii.c- en- 

with  darts  an'l  other  missiles.     In  the  middle  titled  "Invention  of  Shii»ping/*und  ••C*'minj- 

of  the  l.**!!]  century  William  Canynge,  a  fatuous  ing  the  Koyal  Navy  and  Sea  Servi«v."  cr^iily 

merchant  <»f  nri>tol,  built  many  large  shijis,  one  added  to  the  general  interest  in  the  sulvc!. 

at  least  of  l»0o  t<»ns  burden,  and  employed  alto-  The  shipwrights'  company,  estabUohtd  in  U-rH, 

gether  not  less  than  2,Hr)3  tons  of  shipj»ing  and  was  incorporated  in  1612.  and  pener;:l  charrt 

800  mariner-*  for  8  year**.     The  navies  of  several  was  given  to  the  association  over  ship  luiidirg 

European  .states,  a**  the  Netherlands,  Venire,  throughout  the  kingdom.    The  fir>tm.i*itr  was 

Spain,  and  rortMiral,  attained  considerable  ini-  Phineas  Pett,  of  a  family  distingi.i-'hid  for  the 

portanee  in  that  rentury.     Many  of  the  ships  principal  engineers  it  furnished  to  iho  r-  ttl 

being  so  far  improved  as  to  sail  upon  a  wind,  navy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  I'ith  ririunr 

and  the  Compass  and  a-trolabe  having  come  to  tlie  end  of  the  reign  of  William  HI.     Hi  b* .  : 

into  use,  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer  the  I'oyal  Prince  in  1«»10.  a  ship  of  1 14  iV  kii  l 

voyagc'^and  pro-e<  utcexploratitms  in  unknown  44  ft.  breadth,  and  1.44M)  tons  biird*  n.  iu'.nd,.- 

eeaa.     The  discovery  of  Anierieu  and  of  the  cing  the  great  improvenieut  uf  cutting  off  the 
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jtedoncf  the  prow,  hitherto  nniyersally  pendente  of  old  prcjodioes,  th«  American  ship 

f  and  also  much  of  the  cumhersome  top  builders  were  the  first  to  entirely  abandon  the 

of  the  older  ships.    The  first  English  cherished  features  of  the  European  models,  as 

r  was  built  by  his  son  Peter  Pett  in  the  high  poop  and  inflected  topside.     Their 

She  was  called  the  Sovereign  of  the  frigates  proved  their  superiority  to  all  other 

d  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  vessels  of  war  in  actual  service,  and  before  the 

war  in  the  world  until  she  was  acci-  introduction  of  steam  their  Liverpool  packet 

burned  in  1696.    An  account  of  her  ships  were  famous  as  the  finest  vessels  afloat, 

nt  is  given  in  Navy.    She  was  232  ft.  carrying  enormous  cargoes,  while  at  the  same 

h  over  all,  128  ft.  length  of  keel,  48  ft.  time  their  accommodations  for  passengers  were 

1th,  and  of  1,687  tons.    The  drawings  unsurpassed,  and  the  duration  of  their  passage 

it  her  as  a  full-rigged  ship  carrying  across  the  Atlantic  hardly  exceeded  half  the 

sails  altogether,  topgallant  sails,  and  average  number  of  days  required  by  vessels  of 

but  no  jibs  or  staysails.     Under  the  other  countries.    Their  fore-and-aft  rigged  ves- 

t  was  a  square  sail  suspended  from  a  sels,  less  known  abroad  than  the  larger  ships, 

ich  as  is  now  called  the  spritsail.    The  were  still  more  remarkable  for  originality  and 

s  somewhat  lofty  in  the  bow  and  stern  perfect  success  in  their  designs.     The  river 

>d  with  modem  ships,  but  still  greatly  sloops  and  coasting  schooners  were  as  pecn- 

from  the  older  ones.    A  considerable  liarly  American  and  as  admirably  adapted  for 

of  the  additional  length  above  water  their  special  uses,  as  the  steamboats  of  our 

of  the  keel  was  from  a  long  triangular  bays  and   rivers   have   since  become.     The 

The  Oonstant  Warwick,  also  built  by  schooners  of  the  Chesapeake  were  especially 

'ett  in  1646,  and  designated  a  frigate,  famous  under  the  name  of  Baltimore  clippers, 

oially  intended  for  fast  sailing ;  she  was  Broad  of  beam  before  the  centre  but  above  the 

ith  low  decks,  of  85  ft.  keel,  26  ft.  5  water  line,  sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  aft,  long 

dth,  13  ft.  2  in.  depth,  and  315  tons  and  low,  they  presented  admirable  forms  for 

she  carried  32  guns  and  a  crew  of  capacity,  for  stability  to  sustain  a  large  amount 

1,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa-  of  canvas,  for  great  speed,  and  for  holding 

her  conquests  among  the  Dutch  pri-  their  course  on  a  wind  with  little  drifting  to 

The  Dutch  ships,  however,  at  this  leeward.     Their  rig  was  exactly  adapted  to 

re  quite  e<|nal  to  the  English,  and  their  their  model.    The  masts  were  long  and  slen- 

as  altogether  the  best  in  Europe,  the  der,  the  sails  unusually  large  for  vessels  of 

>f  their   continual  wars  with  Spain,  their  size,  and  of  so  true  cut  and  perfect  set, 

rchant  vessels  of  England  were  supe-  that  no  portion  of  the  propelling  effect  of  the 

ea-going  qualities  to  those  of  the  royal  breeze  that  reached  them  was  wasted.    Close* 

nd  during  the  wars  with  France  and  hauled,  they  drew  well  with  the  vessel  running 

ley  boldly  continued  their  trading  voy-  within  40°  or '45°  of  the  wind,  while  the  beet 

»r  3  of  them  usually  sailing  in  company,  equipped  frigate  would  be  sharp  set  at  60®. 

the  ISth  century  the  French  attained  a  The  superior  sailing  qualities  of  these  schooners 

superiority  in  tlie  size  and  models  of  were  jhown  in  their  success  as  privateers  and 
ips,  and  the  Spaniards  readily  adopted  freedom  from  capture  in  the  war  of  1812-'14, 
•ovenients  of  the  French.  Their  largest  and  were  most  conclusively  established  when 
were  2-deckers  only  until  after  1763,  the  yacht  America,  built  on  the  same  princi* 
r  largest  armaments  were  of  84  guns,  pies,  carried  off  the  prize  in  1851  in  competi- 
respect  tliey  were  inferior  to  the  Eng-  tion  with  the  English  yachts  that  had  confi* 
jckers  carrying  100  guns;  but  in  1768  dently  challenged  the  world  to  a  trial  of  speed, 
noh  adopted  the  English  system,  and  From  these  schooners  the  step  was  a  natural 
ps  of  1 10  and  120  guns,  and  of  196  ft.  one  to  the  famous  clipper  ships  by  the  adoption 
)y  50  ft.  breadth  and  25  ft.  depth  of  of  the  square  rig  for  larger  vessels  of  similar 
[lile  the  English  in  some  instances  cop-  model,  when  vessels  of  this  class  fitted  for  car- 
lines  of  the  French  ships  that  fell  into  rying  valuable  cargoes  with  the  greatest  expe- 
mds.  But  it  is  admitted  even  by  the  dition  to  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  might 
themselves  that  their  system  of  ship  be  required.    They  were  called  into  existence 

received  no  aid  from  the  applications  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  East  India 

;e,  while  the  French  availed  themselves  trade,  in  which  speed  and  punctuality  were 

lighest  mathematical  talent  as  well  as  more  essential  than  mere  stowage  capacity; 

ical  exi)erienc6  and  skill.    To  the  latter  and  hardly  were  their  su])erior  sailing  qualities 

he  Spaniards  also  is  duo  the  credit  of  made  known  and  appreciated,  when  the  sudden 

^rtant  improvements  made  in  ship  build-  springing  up  of  the  California  trade  with  its 

lodern  times  up  to  the  present  century;  immense  passenger  traffic  gave  to  them  a  vastly 

in  the  United  States,  where  the  same  increased  occupation.    In  vessels  of  this  class 

as  been  pursued  as  in  England,  of  seek-  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  lost  its  terrors, 

m\y  from  experience  and  natural  talent,  and  the  passage  from  New  York  to  San  Fran* 

est  success  has  since  been  attained  in  cisco  was  confidently  calculated  within  a  few 

g  the  most  perfect  models  for  the  spe-  days,  and  this  at  hardly  half  its  former  length, 

joses  required.    AVith  a  singular  inde-  The  clipper  ship  Great  Bepnblic,  built  by  Mr. 
VOL,  XIV. — 38 
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Donald  MoKaj  of  East  Boston,  is  an  excel-  pacity  of  this  ship  ia  qnite  equal  to  Um  if 

lent  type  of  this  class,  and  particularly  worthy  others  of  her  class.     When  employed  m  t 

of  notice  as  the  largest,  if  not  the  fastest,  mer-  transport  ship  by  the  French  govenimcBl  h 

chantman  ever  constrnctod.    Her  capacity  is  the  Crimean  war,  she  astonished  the  ofien 

about  4.000  tons,  and  her  original  dimensions  of  the  expedition  by  leading  off  in  ordiBBy    i 

were  825  ft.  length,  53  ft.  width,  and  87  ft.  weather  the  steam  vessels  of  the  fleet  that  vol    I 

depth.    A  peculiar  feature  in  her  model  is  the  to  have  taken  her  in  tow.    Even  in  18SI  ^ 

rising  of  her  keel  for  60  ft.  forward,  gradually  performances  of  some  of  the  clipper  ships  m 

curving  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  it  blends  with  long  voyages  were  far  superior  for  davt  t»> 

the  stem.    The  arch  form  thus  given  to  her  gethertothoseof  the  steam  vessels  of  that  tin% 

fore  foot  secures  a  great  increase  of  strength  and  on  the  whole  run  hardly  inferior  to  th<B; 

over  that  attainable  with  the  prevailing  angular  and  as  the  great  progress  since  has  been  m 

form,  while  at  the  same  time  her  freedom  of  perfecting  the  latter,  so  that  auHng  Te«beli«i 

movement  is  materially  added  to  by  the  supe-  now  giving  way  to  those  propelled  by  s^ram,! 

nor  adaptation  of  this  figure  to  meet  the  resist-  is  probable  that  the  wonderful  results  hitherii 

ance  of  the  water.    Instead  of  the  round  bluff  attained  by  the  clipper  ships  will  alwajt  isUBi  < 

swell,  common  to  other  classes  of  ships,  which  recorded  as  the  greatest  achievements  Ol  nfl- 

gives  to  their  bows  the  shape  of  a  duck^s  breast,  ing  vessels.    In  1851  the  Flying  Cloud  mtik 

her  lines  are  concave  forward  and  aft  up  to  a  the  passage  from  Kew  York  to  San  FmncM 

few  feet  above  the  load  displacement  line,  but  in  89  days  and  21  hours.   Her  greatest  di^iBOi 

those  above  this  gradually  become  convex  ex-  from  noon  to  noon  of  any  day  was  374  ksoli 

cept  in  the  bow,  in  which  the  angular  form  is  (433}  statute  miles),  which,  allowing  for  difir 

preserved  entire.     Ease  and  grace,  however,  enco  of  longitude,  was  made  in  24  h.  lifm.i 

are  imparted  to  this  part  of  the  ship  by  the  rise  sec,  or  at  the  rate  of  17.77  m.  j»er  h«'ur.   Il 

of  her  sheer,  which  is  nicely  graduated  through-  1853  the  Comet  arrived  in  New  ^  ork  fnmi  Sm 

out  her  length,  as  are  all  her  lines  and  mould-  Francisco  in  83  days,  and  the  Soven-ign  i>f  tbi 

lugs  to  correspond  with  it.    Her  stern  is  semi-  Seas  from  the  Sandwich   islands  in  ^:2  davi 

elliptical  in  form.    Uer  decks  are  4,  separated  The  greatest  distance  made  by  the  ktter  fnm 

by  8  ft.  spaces.    On  the  spar  deck  she  carries  noon  to  noon  in  any  day  (in  thb  cas^  2;i  h.  S& 

4  large  boats,  2  of  them  of  20  tons  each,  30  ft.  4  sec.)  was  8C2  knots  (419  m.),  or  at  the  rat^of 

long,  10}  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  fitted  with  17.88  m.  per  hour.    From  March  9  to  March  SI, 

sails  and  all  the  other  appliances  for  preserving  from  lat.  48*^  B.  in  the  Pacific  to  36'  S.  in  tbt 

life  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  tlie  ship.    She  Atlantic,  the  ship  made  29°  of  latitude  and  ISf* 

has  also  4  quarter  boats  of  20  ft.  length,  and  a  of  longitude,  equal  to  6,245  statute  mile^  or  i 

captain's  gig  of  22  ft.    A  room  is  devoted  to  a  daily  average  of  283.9  m.    During  11  of  theit 

steam  engine  of  12  horse  power,  wliioh  does  days  consecutively  her  daily  average  wa*  SM 

all  the  heavy  work  of  the  ship,  such  as  taking  m.,  and  during  4  consecutive   days  398}  a. 

in  and  discharging  cargo,  setting  up  rigging.  Her  daily  average  for  the  whole  distance  \i 

working  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  topsails,  punii)-  17,597  m.  was  222.7  statute  miles,  or  at  \ht 

ing  ship,  &c. ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  ap-  rate  of  over  9  m.  an  hour  for  1,81*6  con'»erct:T« 

paratus  for  distilling  fresli  from  salt  water,  hours.    The  two  prominent  features  thai  di»- 

Her  timbers  were  carefully  selected  of  the  best  tinguish  these  and  all  fast  shi|*s,  and  ct.ia«tinite 

qualities;  her  keel  is  of  rock  maple  in  two  tiers,  the  essential  improvements  of  niixiem  timeiL 

which  combined  are  side  16  inches,  and  mould  are  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  the  incrca^^d 

82 ;   and  her  frame  is  of  seasoned  white  oak.  length  of  the  vessel.    As  already  deM -ribtd  id 

Her  masts  are  4  in  number.    The  after  one,  the  account  of  the  (treat  Republic,  in  pliif*  of 

wiiioh  is  called  the  spanker  most,  is  fore-and-  the  convex  form  n<>ticed  in  the  i»ldcr  ?!.i>  in 

aft  rigged.     Tliis  is  of  a  single  spar;  the  oth-  tracing  the  lines  from  the  stem  att  uImll*  ni 

ers  are  built  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  dowelled  below  the  water,  is  now  substituted  a  i**»DcaTe 

together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron,  surface  giving  to  the  bow  the  hhai»e  of  a:,  di-a- 

The  bowsprit  is  built  and  hooped  in  the  same  gated  wedge  slightly  hollowed   on  the  Uct^ 

style.    The  main  yard  is  120  ft.  long.    A  spare  by  which  the  waters  are  more  ea^tilv  i>4r:t4 

set  of  her  heavy  spars  are  stowed  on  the  upper  and  thrown  aside  as  the  ship  maketi  Lit  v«y 

deck  below  the  spar  deck,  and  an  oblong  open-  through  them.    This  wedge  shape  i>  eitend^d 

ing  on  each  side  the  ship  through  the  latter  even  to  beyond  the  centre  of  the  ^hip.  s»  tbM 

admits  their  passage.      A  single  suit  of  her  the  broadest  part,  instead  of  being  as  fiTiuerly 

sails  covers  16.000  scjuare  yards.    They  are  of  one  third  the  distance  from  the  bi>w,  i*  no* 

an  improved  cut  designed  to  secure  the  most  about  the  same  proi>ortional  distance  fr<»uj  lb* 

j)erfect   <et,   and  their  stitching  was  in  part  stern.     Above  the  water  line  the  old  in»i<ir^ 

effected  by  machine  sewing.     Lightning  rods  tions  may  still  be  retained.    Tliis  form  i-l"  U»w 

are  attached  to  all  her  niast>«.     She  has  4  an-  is  not  by  any  means  altogether  new.  liavinf 

chors.  the  best  bower  weighing  8.500  lbs.,  the  been  adopted  by  the  SpanianU  in  pa<  tiniei 

working  bower  6.500  lbs.,  the  small  bower  or  and  by  various  barbarous  nations  f«r  th«ir 

stream  anchor  2,500  lbs.,  and  the  kedge  1.500  small  craft  ;  but  its  merits  not  l»i*ing  apprrciit- 

lbs.    Her  bower  chains  are  each  120  fathoms  ed  by  other  EuroiK'un  nations,  it  was  tsicriliccd 

long,  and  of  2^  inch  iron.     The  sailing  ca-  for  the  sake  of  greater  stowage,  especially  b; 
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At  EngHflh,  who  were  the  more  impelled  to  ance  in  front  was  mnch  more  than  proportion- 
Aii  course  hj  reason  of  the  old  tonnage  laws,  ally  increased,  keeping  down  the  speea  in  this 
III  force  np  to  1836,  as  regards  the  method  of  instance  to  about  the  same  amount.  This  was 
MMorement  for  regulating  the  dues,  the  in-  in  accordance  with  the  mathematical  dednc- 
fllMsa  of  capacit  J  gained  in  the  bow  not  being  tion  of  the  resistance  in  passing  through  water 
ifokoned  in  the  estimate.  Thus  the  round  increasing  at  a  higher  ratio  than  the  square  of 
iV«Iling  bow  became  the  established  form,  in  the  velocities ;  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
Ihe  eorrectness  of  which  the  builders  felt  con-  that  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  if  a  rate  of  12 
bmed  by  the  similar  shape  in  the  head  of  the  or  14  m.  could  ever  be  attained  in  sea-going 
rlude  and  of  the  codfish.  The  hollowed  lines  steamers  against  the  enormous  resistance,  in- 
h»wn  from  the  stem  back  on  each  side  the  creased  as  it  must  be  by  the  tremendous  shock 
hip  were  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Knssell  from  of  opposing  waves,  no  vessel  could  be  con- 
lis  observations  made  as  far  back  as  1832  upon  structed  sufficiently  strong  to  complete  a  voy- 
be  shape  of  the  wave  set  in  motion,  as  by  the  age.  Tet,  in  the  United  States  the  fallacy  of 
■flux  of  water  from  the  discharging  of  a  lock  these  views  had  been  practically  demonstrated 
€  m  canal,  which  travels  at  rates  correspond-  in  the  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  for  sev- 
■^  to  the  depth,  as  8  m.  an  hour  for  5  ft  depth,  eral  years  before  the  principles  of  their  sncoess 
O  m.  for  7  ft.,  15  m.  for  15  feet,  18  for  20,  20  were  recognized  by  the  English  ship  builders, 
or  80,  25  for  40,  and  30  for  60.  Hence  he  In  1827  these  boats  were  m^dng  the  trip  from 
bsignated  them  wave  lines,  and  the  form  of  New  York  to  Albany  in  12  hours,  the  distance 
he  bow  they  produced  he  called  the  wave  being  about  150  statute  miles,  and  the  trip  usa- 
orm.  The  lines  for  the  stem  he  also  estab-  ally  including  12  stoppings,  at  6  of  which  the 
bhed  by  study  of  the  refilling  or  replacing  boats  were  brought  to  and  fastened  to  the 
ir  ibllowing  wave,  as  necessarily  falling  in  cy-  wharfs.  Several  crossings  of  the  river  also 
ioidal  curves.  The  length  of  these,  or  that  of  added  to  the  distance  and  the  time  over  a  trip 
Am  ran,  should  be  about  as  2  :  3  in  relation  to  direct.  In  1829  the  passage  had  been  accom- 
Aose  of  the  bow ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  two  plished  in  10}  hours,  m  1831  in  10}  hours,  and 
nis  is  increased,  so  is  the  capacity  of  the  ship  in  1832  in  9  h.  18  m.  (See  paper  by  William 
br  speed.  Definite  lengths  indicate  definite  0.  Redfield  in  '^  American  Journal  of  Science,*' 
with  a  given  power,  and  it  would  be  iin-  vol.  xxiii.,  1833.*)  The>e  boats  were  long  and 
>le  to  force  a  ship  through  the  water  at  sharp,  furnished  with  "cut- water  bows,"  and 
mnch  exceeding  those  indicated  as  adapt-  of  dimensions  in  some  instances  as  follows: 
•d  to  the  length  of  her  lines  without  an  ex-  length  233  ft.,  breadth  of  hull  at  the  water  lines 
travagant  expenditure  of  power.  Additional  28  ft.,  depth  of  hold  10  ft.,  draught  of  water 
kngth  of  body  inserted  in  the  centre  seems  to  4}  ft. ;  length  180  ft.,  breadth  at  the  water 
kave  no  effect,  except  as  it  presents  an  increased  line  28  ft. ;  length  220  ft.,  breadth  25  ft. ; 
mrface  for  adhesion  of  the  water.  Thus  the  and  length  145  ft.,  breadth  27  ft.  The  re- 
old  ide*  that  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  ports  of  such  results  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel,  as  ceivod  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  incredu- 
duU  which  for  a  long  time  was  adopted  in  prac-  lity  in  Europe ;  but  in  1832  Mr.  Russell  demon- 
tiee  of  one  fourth  the  length  for  the  breadth,  strated  theoretically  the  principles  upon  which 
proTes  to  be  entirely  false.  Tlie  speed  d^ »es  not  such  speed  was  attainable,  and  in  1837  a  river 
■ppear  to  be  affected  bv  the  shape  of  the  ve>scl  steamer  called  the  Vesper,  built  on  the  lines 
■cross  her  middle  or  her  midship  section,  nor  he  recommended,  was  actually  run  on  the 
by  difiTerences  of  depth  to  a  considerable  ex-  Thames  at  about  12  m.  an  hour.  The  direo- 
tent.  The  lengths  of  ships  adapted  for  certain  tion  in  which  improvements  in  the  constmc- 
ntes,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Russell,  are  as  fol-  tion  <»f  fast  ships  were  to  be  made  being  thus 
lows:  for  6  m.  an  hour,  at  least  30  feet — 18  ft.  determined  by  theory  and  practice  both  in 
for  the  entrance  and  12  ft.  for  the  run;  for  8  England  and  the  United  States,  an  active  ri- 
nL,  50  ft. ;  for  10  m.,  70  ft. ;  for  12  m.,  100  valry  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations,  each 
It;  for  15  m.,  150  ft. ;  for  18  m.,  200  ft. ;  for  producing  almost  every  year  steamers  of  sur- 
10  m.,  300  ft. ;  for  25  m.,  400  ft. ;  and  for  30  passing  excellence,  and  striving  to  secure  to 
m^  500  ft.  It  is  on  these  j>rinciples  that  the  itself  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  conn- 
great  experiments  of  the  English  in  the  con-  tries.  Th#  English,  impelled  by  the  success 
itnicrion  of  their  largest  steamers  have  been  of  the  American  Collins  line  of  steamers,  4 
made.  Before  their  adoption  it  was  taught  by  of  which,  built  in  1850,  had  proved  quite  equal 
the  most  experienced  ship  builders,  and  in  this  if  not  superior  in  speed  to  their  own  fastest 
opinion  Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  himself  educated,  ships,  put  forth  every  exertion  to  surpass  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  steamboats  and  prevent  if  possible  the  Americans  attain- 
through  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  than  9  ni.  ing  their  threatened  superiority  upon  the  sea. 
an  hour.    He  had  even  seen  engines  of  50    • 

horse  power  taken  out  of  one  of  the  short  bluff  •  since  the  pnbllcatlon  of  tbo  paper  by  Mr.  RedfloM  stfll 

hrtw  stPimhnaf  4    in(\   rpnlnoAil  witli  othf^ra  nf  *n«*««^  ^^^  '»f  *P*«*  *»ave  been  atUincd  by  these  bfwta, 

DOW  Steamooats,  ana  repiacea  WlUl  Oiners  OI  ju^  in  Oct,  1^\  the  steamboat  I>anlel  Drew  made  the  trip 

75  horse  JK)Wer.  with   the  effect  of  mcreasmg  in  6  h.  so  m..  iDcludini;  in  thU  5  landlncs  and  several  emat- 

her   speed   only  about  a  iiuarter  of  a  knot  an  *"«»  involved  bv  them ;  tbew  may  fclrly  be  eonaldered  •• 

V         '^nr*^*    ^1.      •                J                  xu            •  X  conaaminf(  JM)  minatea,  thoa  niakink  the  rate  25  m.  an  boar, 

hoar.      With  the  mcreased  power  the  resist-  the  highest  ipoed  ever  recurd«l  npon  tbe  watar. 
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The  two  govemmentB  entered  into  this  riyaliy,  cumot  be  regarded  otherwte  tiiaa  as  t  ■» 

each  aiding  its  own  ship  builders  by  its  patron-  oesefol  experiment,  althon^  owing  to  ote    \ 

age.     But  the  American  government  at  last  considerations  she  m^  have  prored  a  aB»   4 

withdrawing  its  aid,  the  scale  turned  in  favor  mercial  failure,  and  difficulties  from  imez|MMi    : 

of  the  English,  whose  resources  were  greater  sources  have  attended  the  wielding  and  tamtd    ] 

in  other  respects  than  those  of  the  Americans,  of  so  vast  a  structure.     As  a  matter  oC  |i»    ' 

This  was   especially  apparent  when  in    the  dence  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  mora  Jsfr 

course  of  the  contest  it  was  discovered  that  a  clous  to  advance  to  these  huge  dimensioBa  It 

limit  was  encountered  to  the  required  elonga-  successive  steps ;  still  the  experience  psad    '•. 

tion  of  the  ships,  in  the  want  of  strength  in  in  running  the  Great  Eastern  caniMC  UA  u   \ 

wooden  timbers,  however  large  and  well  put  prove  most  valuable,  leading  to  her  owi  p» 

together,  to  bear  the  increased  strain ;   and  fection  by  remedying  her  defects  as  thsy  tm 

that  resort  must  be  had  to  iron  plates  riveted  developed  by  repeat^  trial,  and  to  their  sroi^ 

together,  the  suitabihty  of  which  for  such  use  ance  in  other  g^ntic  Teasels,  the  constmciMi 

was  fully  established  by  the  success  of  the  of  which  must  soon  be  nndertaken  to  meet  lb 

Britannia    bridge,    a  structure   460  ft.  long  increasing   requirements  of  commeree.     JIt 

supported  only  at  the  ends,  and  bearing  with  ready  indeed   the  newspapers  annoiuice  tki 

safety  a  passing  railway  train.    The  cheapness  formation  of  a  new  Atlantic  stettoahip  ttm 

of  this  nmterial  in  England,  and  the  experience  pany  in  England,  which  proposes  to  baud  olh* 

already  acquired  there  in  its  use,  not  merely  er  large  steamers  more  especially  designed  H 

for  bridges  but  for  steamers  also,  ever  since  make  the  trip  across  the  ocean  in  7  days, « faaek 

its  first  application  of  the  kind  by  Mr.  William  from  Bristol  to  New  York  would  reqoirt  m 

Foirbaim  of  Manchester  in  1830  and  1831,  en-  average  rate  of  about  17  knots.     It  b  nepoitri 

abled  the  English  to  adopt  it  as  soon  as  its  that  their  maximum  speed  may  be  about  II 

need  was  felt  for  first  class  steamships;  and  statute  miles  an  hour.    To  attain  thisthcrflt 

in  1855  the  Cunard  iron  steamer  Persia  was  to  bo  provided  with  steam  power  noouDiVf 

constructed,  of  860  ft.  length  of  hull,  45  ft.  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Esstera.  vlii 

breadth,  and  82  ft.  depth,  and  of  capacity  ex-  their  length  will  be  reduced  to  600  ft«  that 

oceding  by  1,200  tons  the  largest  of  the  other  breadth  to  75  ft.,  and  depth  to  30  ft.    Tit 

ships  of  the  same  line.    6ho  was  the  largest  great  reduction  is  in  the  last  measure,  by  vkieh 

and  strongest  steamer  ever  built  up  to  Uiat  tiicir  draught  of  water  will  be  9  feet  Ie«  thm 

time.    Her  keel  is  of  heavy  iron  bars  each  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  or  17  or  18  feet  oa)f, 

about  85  ft.  long,  joined   together  by  long  and  their  capacity  of  stowage  only  about  am 

scarfs,  making  the  whole  13  inches  deep  by  half  as  much.    The  last,  howeTer,  wiD  «tiD  kt 

4^  inches  thick.    The  stem  post  is  13  inches  about  8  times  that  of  the  Great  Republir,  qnti 

in  breadth  by  5  in  thickness,  and  the  rudder  largo  enough  to  be  conveniently  provided  fat 

stock  is  of  8  inches  diameter.    The  iron  ribs,  at  all  times  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  virld, 

10  inches  deep,  are  set  only  10  inciics  apart,  while  by  their  moderate  draught  they  will  pof- 

and  are  strengthened  with  double  angle  irons  sess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enter  ill 

at  the  outer  and  inner  edges.    Tlie  jilates  at  ports  accessible  to  first  cliuts  sailing  remlii 

the  bottom  of  the  ship  are  { i[  of  an  inch  thick,  These  ships  are  to  l>e  strengthened  by  Z  m■Ir^ 

from  tliis  to  the  load  water  line  }  of  an  inch,  tight  longitudinal  bulkheads  from  bowtoftciiL 

and  above  this  \},  excepting  round  the  gun-  making  throughout  the  length  8  equaliy  vidi 

wale,  where  they  are  J  of  an  incli.    There  are  dirisions,  and  these  will  be  crosst-d  by  odirr 

7  water-tight  compartments,  2  of  which  for  partitions  of  the  same  character  so  as  to  mtkf 

the  freight  are  prorided  with  independent  wa-  in  all  50  water-tight  compartments.    TL«  it- 

ter-tight  iron  bottoms.    Although  the  largest,  commodations  will  be  sutlicieut  for  l.yyl  pc^ 

costliest,  strongest,  and  safest  vessel  of  the  sons  and  5.000  tons  of  cargo.     Two  Mt«  of 

time,  her  speed  was  but  little  if  at  all  superior  engines  will  be  applied  to  each  of  the  tvo 

to  that  of  the  American  steamers.    The  next  screws,  one  under  each  quarter ;  the  paddle 

of  these  grand  attempts  was  the  construction  wheel  on  each  side  is  to  be  worked  br  it.*  ovi 

of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  which  the  principle  engine,  and  as  no  through  shaft  will  n'oncd 

was  put  to  an  extreme  test  upon  a  length  of  them,  the  movements  may  be  entirely  tadt* 

hull  of  680  ft.,  a  breadth  of  82^  ft.,  and  depth  pendent  of  each  other,  working  if  need  be  ii 

of  58  ft.    ller  lines  were  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  opposite  directions,  and  the  screws  the  samci  M 

Russell  in  exact  conformity  with  his  theoretical  turn  the  sliip  in  any  desired  direction  in  esH 

wave  lines.    Those  of  the  bow  are  880  ft.  in  of  failure  of  the  steering  gear.    The  iirinci|4t 

length,  and  the  length  of  the  run  is  226  ft.,  the  of  this  arrangement  was  first  ado|4ed  in  ths 

filling  in  of  parallel  body  to  afibrd  the  capacity  earlier  steamboats  employed  on  Lcmg  Iftland 

wanted  being  120  ft.    This  middle  portion,  as  sound  between  New  \  ork  and  ProrideDee.— 

already  remarked,  is  sup|)osed  to  have  no  cf-  For  further  account  of  the  use  of  stesm  is 

feet  so  long  as  the  length  in  other  respects  is  navigation  and  the  history  of  this  applicatioB. 

sufficient  for  attaining  the  required  speed  with  see  Stkam.    Tliis  is  the  great  improvement  i4 

the  given  [>ower.    In  this  case  the  power  fur-  modem  times  in  the  C4>n:«tnictiott  of  thins: 

nished  could  be  expected  to  give  only  15  m.  and  next  to  it  in  importance  will   probsHv 

sn  hour,  and  in  attaining  this  the  great  ship  prove  to  be  the  substitatioa  of  iron  Ibr  wood 
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rnaleriaL    TUb,  as  dretdj  obserred,  pljmks  Ibr  tipper  declaim  Ae^  4  IndieflL    Ef«ii 

at  made  in  1880  and  1881  by  Mr.  Wil-  the  nzea  of  uie  rivets  are  fixed  for  the  several 

■iriiaira  of  Manchester,  who  then  bnilt  thicknesses  of  jJates.    For  {  plates  the  riveca 

iron  steamers  which  made  the  voyage  mnst  be  at  least  ^  in  diameter;  i  plateai  -1;  2 

rverpool  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  such  plates;,  H;  and  1  mch  plates,  ].    The  strength 

■BES  of  strength  uiat  Mr.  Fairbaim  was  of  rivets  has  been  tested  in  the  series  of  experi- 

iged  to  enter  largely  into  the  business,  ments  of  which  the  rM>ort  was  published  in  the 

the  socceeding  4  vears  he  oonstmcted  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Insdtnteof  Navsl  Ardii- 

Tea<el  for  the  lake  of  Zdrich,  and  two  tects**  in  1860.    In  1858  a  steamer  called  the 

earners  of  about  170  tons  for  the  navi-  Rainbow,  of  170  tons  and  130  ft.  length  by  16 

if  the  Humber.    He  then  became  asso-  ft  beam,  intended  for  the  Niger  expedition,  was 

with  the  Messrs.  Laird  of  Birkenhead,  built  with  plates  of  steeL    These  were  ndlad 

th  them  up  to  1848  had  constructed  from  lumps  of  crude  steel  which  wore  exposed  4 

.00  fir«t  class  ships.    In  France  and  in  hours  in  a  close  furnace  to  a  temperature  a  little 

ited  States  iron  has  been  partially  in-  below  the  melting  point;  by  this  process  the 

id  into  wooden  ships,  bars  of  iron  being  steel  was  madei  to  assume  a  more  homogeneous 

ed  to  great  advantage  for  a  diagonid  texture  and  uniform  strength.    Its  advantage 

E,  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  tim-  over  ordinary  iron  plates  is  that  equal  strength 

ith    a   complete  network ;    horizontal  to  that  of  the  latter  is  obtuned  with  only  half 

rs  of  plate  iron  are  also  fastened  to  the  the  weight.    The  boilers  of  the  steamer  were 

ithin  at  intervals  from  the  dock  to  the  also  made  of  it. — The  recent  changes  of  impor- 

^  which  is  also  of  iron.    The  beams  are  tance  in  ships  intended  for  naval  service  are : 

ade  of  iron,  shaped  like  those  used  in  1,  the  introduction  of  light  and  swift  vesBela 

architecture,  and  in  various  other  parts  propelled  by  steam,  carrying  a  f^w  heavy  gtina^ 

Cal  is  substitute*!  for  wood,  the  advan-  and  able  by  their  light  draught  to  run  intoiir- 

•ing  ^rreater  strensrth  with  less  weight  ers  and  shoal  waters  (see  Gnr  Boat)  ;  and  S, 

»  occapation  of  le<3  room.    Ships  con-  thatof  floating  batteries,  some  account  of  which 

1  wholly  of  iron  are  lighter  than  those  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Batrbt, 

same  tonnage  made  of  wood,  and  con-  voL  ii.  p.  742.   Since  that  account  was  pnbliahed 

ly  can    carry  larger  freights.      Their  in  1858,  the  French  and  English  govenmienti 

sreover  being  capable  of  enlargement  have  constructed  other  vessels  of  the  character 

the  dimensions  to  which  wooden  ves-  of  those  described,  and  measures  have  heea 

st  be  limited,  they  admit  more  than  the  taken  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  large 

if  profiting  by  the  principle,  that  the  battery  at  Hoboken,  while  the  construction  of 

he  capacity  the  less  proportional  part  other  plated  ships  of  light  draught  has  been 

«d  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  commenced  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 

[  required,  and  the  more  may  be  devoted  by  the  American  government.    The  French  in 

cargo.    Hence  the  largest  ships  may  1860  launched  a  wooden  ship  ofthis  class,  called 

icir  own  coals  for  the  longest  voyages  I  a  Gloire,  of  359  ft,  length,  55  ft.  beiun,  and  27^ 

ir  return  to  port  without  the  necessity  ft.  draught  to  the  load  water  line,  carrying  on 

basing  supplies  at  intermediate  stations  a  deck  that  mnst  be  brought  by  the  weight  of 

',  cost,  and  with  still  abundant  room  for  the  armor  within  6  to  7  ft.  of  the  water  84  64- 

trgo.    Iron  ships  are  built  upon  a  frame  pounders,  and  on  the  forecastle  2  screened 

and  longitudinal  pieces,  upon  which  the  heavy  shell  guns.    Her  armor  is  of  iron  plalee 

ilates  are  secured  by  bolts  and  rivets  2  ft.  wide  and  4t\  inches  thick,  extending  from 

through  their  overlapping  edges.    The  stem  to  stem  and  some  distance  below  the  water, 

ag  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  an  The  ship  sails  well,  making  under  fbll  steam 

ip  of  8,000,  tons  or  more  in  order  that  ISjV  knots,  and  with  half  her  fires  lighted  11 

ly  stand  as  Al  upon  Lloyd's  register,  knota,  and  works  easily  in  a  heavy  sea.    She 

sessity  of  conforming  to  them,  it  is  ob-  is  a  screw  steamer  with  engines  rated  at  900 

seriously  interferes  with  the  introduo-  horse  power.    The  English  have  built  two  stm 

r  improvements   in    the  construction,  larger  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  much  sn- 

f  the  technical  terms  introduced  will  be  perior  construction,  named  the  Warrior  and 

od  in  the  account  that  follows  of  the  Black  Prince.    Iliey  are  of  iron,  880  ft.  long 

of  building  wooden  ships.    The  figures  (extreme  length  420  ft.),  58  ft  beam,  41i  ft 

.  case  are  inches.    The  keel,  stem,  and  depth  from  spar  deck  to  keel,  26  ft  dran^it 

[Mt  must  each  be  of  not  less  section  of  water,  and  of  6,177  tons,  builder^s  measnre- 

I  by  3}.    The  upright  ribs  18  inches  ment    They  are  screw  propellers,  eadi  with 

jid  formed  of  angle  iron  of  6^  x  4  x  ||.  1.250  horse  power  engines,    llie  middle  por- 

okness  of  plates  for  garboard  strakes,  to  tion  of  the  hull,  205  ft  in  length,  is  protected 

a  Al  for  6  years,  {-|;  for  9  years,  1  by  4i  inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  with  two  lay- 

or  12  years,  1^.    For  the  upper  strakes  ers  of  teak  timber,  one  of  10  inches  next  the 

same  times  respectively,  |V  inch  less,  armor,  and  another  within  that  of  8  inches, 

ckness  of  plates  for  beams,  J ;  for  bulk-  The  plates  extend  9  ft  below  load  water  line. 

A.     Angle  iron  for  beam,  stringers,  Across  the  ends  of  this  protected  portion  bulk- 

bofn,  6i  X  5i  X  {.    Thickness  of  wooden  heads  of  the  same  materiab  and  thickness  are 
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built  across  the  ship.    Six  water-tight  com-  she  is  at  one  moment  sopported  at  the  ti 

partments  are  thus  enclosed,  within  which  are  tremities  lilce  a  bridge,  and  the  ^rcat  « 

the  engines  and  stores,  each  of  the  two  boilers  bears  down  the  midme,  threatemng  to 

having  its  own  independent  room.    The  main  the  whole  stmctnre  and  produce  the 

deck  ports  are  8}  ft.  above  water  (at  the  load  called  sagging ;  the  next  instant  her  b<y 

water  line).    The  armament  as  originallj  plan-  stern  hang  unsupported  over  the  great 

ned,  but  which  may  be  considerably  increased,  which  bears  up  the  ship  across  her  centr 

was  48  guns  in  all^  viz. :  36  68-pounders,  of  95  the  two  ends  tend  to  droop  under  the  i 

cwt.,  for  the  main  deck,  10  Armstrong  (70-  suddenly  thrown  upon  them ;  the  latter  c 

pounders)  on  the  spar  deck,  and  2  pivot  (100-  of  form  is  called  hogging.   If  the  ship  wi 

pounders  Armstrong),  one  at  each  end.    The  affected  when  first  launched,  it  is  ob^ioQi 

rig  is  that  of  a  bark.    Though  one  of  these  ves-  the  distortion  must  increase  as  she  work 

sels  required  for  her  armor  900  tons  of  metal,  heavy  sea,  and  that  her  timbers  and  fiA* 

and  has  cost  about  £400.000,  two  others  much  must  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  motioi 

larger  are  already  projected,  to  be  completely  various  other  ways  the  strensth  of  herfri 

encased  with  plates  5i  inches  thick  to  tne  ex-  is  severely  tried.    Driven  obliquely  acra 

tent  of  2,000  tons  weight  for  each  vessel.    They  waves,  she  is  lifted  high  upon  their  sm 

are  to  be  built  with  a  projecting  beak  extend-  and  at  any  moment  is  dashed  into  the  t 

ing  20  ft.  forward  under  the  water,  which  is  de-  against  the  next  coming  swell,  the  fei 

signed  to  serve  like  those  of  the  ancient  galleys  which  she  receives  upon  her  bow,  s» 

as  a  powerful  ram.    Over  it  an  armor  shield  quarter,  with  a  shock  that  quivers  th 

7i  inches  thick  will  cross  the  ship,  having  2  every  timber.    For  an  instant  her  course 

Sortholes   for  200-poundcr  Armstrong  guns,  to  be  arrested,  till,  apparently  having  gn 

uch  vessels  only  are  fitted  to  encounter  the  strength,  she  is  once  more  upon  the  top  • 

improvedrifledguns  of  modem  invention.  (See  sea  and  again  pursuing  her  career,    yfh 

RiTLE.)   They  are  designed  not  merely  for  bar-  lowing  too  nearly  the  line  of  the  wave*, 

bor  defence,  but  for  service  at  sea  and  abroad,  rolled  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  thi 

The  appropriation  for  their  construction  by  the  weight  and  long  purchase  of  the  heavy 

parliament  of  1861  was  £2,500,000;  but  the  pro-  and  masts  act  with  fearful  power  to  stn 

pected  operations  will  cost,  it  is  estimated^ot  sides,  to  which  they  are  fsf^ned  by  the  si 

less  than  $89,000,000. — Ship  Building,    Few  and  stays.  Again,  when  mo\nng  directly 

if  any  mechanical  operations  demand  such  a  va-  the  waves,  each  end  is  in  turn  elevated  ai 

riety  of  considerations  as  the  building  of  a  ship,  pressed  as  she  rises  up  to  mount  the  stc^cp 

A  hollow  shell  is  to  be  constructed  in  which  on  one  side,  and  presses  headlong  down 

lightness  and  stability  are  the  first  requisites,  on  the  other.    In  all  ihcse  movemem 

that  the  ship  by  its  buoyancy  upon  the  water  force  of  the  strain  is  told  by  the  creaki 

may  safely  support  the  largest  i)ossible  cargo,  the  timbers,  as  they  feel  it  succescdvely  in  • 

K  the  vessel  be  a  man-of-war,  it  is  a  nice  point  to  ent  directions.    The  structure  i^  put  t< 

determine  her  displacement,  or  the  entire  weight  severer  tests  when  the  ship  touches  an  u 

of  the  structure  itself  with  all  that  she  carries  of  bottom,  and  the  weight  is  supported  by 

spars,  armament,  men,  supplies,  &c.,  that  from  points  upon  a  hard  unyielding  surface, 

tnis  her  deptb  in  the  water  may  be  known  and  beaten  by  the  waves,  rau^^   up  and  i 

the  line  of  ner  lower  ports  be  tixed  sufficiently  down  again  by  them,  her  frame  is  moi 

high  not  to  be  washed  into  in  time  of  action,  feet  if  she  is  not  soon  parted  and  broken 

The  form  is  to  be  specially  suited  for  easy  and  the  gigantic  forces  which  have   her  ■ 

rapid  progress  through  the  water,  and  at  the  disadvantage.    Indeed,  the  only  veswk 

same  tmio  must  be  adapted  to  resist  the  severest  known  to  come  ofl^  from  a  rocky  exposed 

strains,  caused  not  merely  by  the  weight  of  the  after  remaining  aground  for  a  considerahl 

stmctnre  and  of  its  load,  but  by  the  shock  of  were  iron  ships,  as  the  Great  Britain, 

the  waves,  and  their  constantly  varying  figure,  lay  a  whole  wmteron  the  coast  of  IrclaiM 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  continually  change  the  Vanguard,  which  was  for  several  di^ 

the  places  of  support,  and  throw  large  portions  on  a  rocky  beach.    The  strength  of  ship 

of  tlie  weight  first  upon  one  point  and  then  that  of  roofs  and  bridges  of  long  span,  di 

upon  another.   It  has  often  been  observed  tliat  on  the  skilful  arrangement  and  fitting  < 

after  a  vessel  has  left  the  stocks  upon  which  timbers,  so  that  they  shall  take  the  strain 

she  was  put  together,  and  lies  upon  still  water,  are  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage,  as  m 

a  line  that  had  previously  been  drawn  straight  on  the  bolts  and  fastenings  by  which  tb 

along  her  top  side  from  stem  to  stern  is  deflect-  held  in  their  places.    The  keel  is  the  ft 

ed  several  inches  by  the  settling  of  the  ends,  tion  or  backbone  upon  which  the  whol* 

which  is  owing  to  a  wont  of  precision  and  ture  is  built  up.    It  receives  the  great  iq 

strength  in  the  work  to  meet  the  inequality  of  timbers  of  the    stem    and  stem,  and 

the  weights  on  the  different  transverse  sec-  called    floor  timbers  tliat   support  the 

tions.    The  effect  is  to  separate  to  some  extent  which  give   fomi    to   the  aide^t.     The 

tlie  planks  and  connecting  pie<*es  at  the  top,  timbers  at  different  stagea,  securely  fti 

and  compress  those  in  the  l>ottoin  of  the  struc-  at  their  ends  to  opposite  ribs,  hold  thei 

tore.    When  the  ship  enters  into  rough  water,  gether  against  any  spreed  of  tht  aidea  c 
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pal  bogging,  and  abo  act  as  struts  to  prevent  whatever  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  ship.    The 

f^^p«np  of  the  sides.     Onrvatare  on  the  water  lines  are  drawn  straight  and  parallel,  and 

Imgth  of  the  ship  is  guarded  against  bj  the  are  nombered  from  stem  to  stem.    The  half 

y>iff»fc^"^  on  the  ribs  and  that  of  the  decks,  the  breadth  plan  is  a  horizontal  section  of  half  the 

planks  IBeing  laid  longitudinally  and  strongly  ship  divided  lengthwise  as  seen  from  above. 

Mihed  down  to  the  timbers.    In  northern  £u-  The  several  water  lines,  nnmbered  as  in  the 

lope  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centary  a  sys-  sheer  plan,  are  dotted  in,  or  drawn  in  bine  ink, 

tan  of  trossing  has  been  introduced  for  greater  and  designate  the  width  and  horizontal  cnrves 

leeority  in  tiiis  respect    Three  parallel  rows  of  the  hull  at  the  different  levels.    The  body 

MT  pillars  were  set  up  extending  from  one  end  plan  is  a  midship  section,  representing  the 

if  the  ship  to  the  other,  one  row  on  the  keel-  height  and  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  ship ; 

Mm,  and  one  each  side  on  timbers  laid  for  the  it  is  divided  vertically  into  two  halves,  that  to 

purpose  and  bolted  to  the  ribs.    On  the  top  the  left  showing  the  curves  and  arrangement 

tf  the  pillars  of  each  row  and  directly  imder  of  the  timbers  toward  the  stem,  and  the  other 

9ie  lower  deck  was  secured  a  longitudinal  tim-  those  toward  the  bow ;  the  heights  of  the  sev- 

bcr  like  an  architrave;   and  diagonal  braces  eral  water  lines  are  also  indicated.    Instead 

Ktended  from  the  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  foot  of  these  plans,  the  American  ship  builder  has 

of  the  next  in  the  same  row.  By  such  arrange-  generally  substituted  a  half  model  of  the  vessel 

Bent  the  stiffness  was  materially  increased,  built  up  of  thin  strips  of  wood  laid  horizontally 

but  at  the  expense  of  stowage  room,  and  the  upon  each  other.    These  strips  represent  tl^ 

trussing  was  not  altogether  secure  of  remain-  paraUel  water  lines,  and  can  be  taken  apart  for 

K  in  place  in  the  violent  movements  of  the  any  alteration  of  the  plan,  or  for  laying  off 

hsp,    A  much  superior  method  was  introduced  from  them  the  full  size  lines  upon  the  floor  of 

B  1810  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  surveyor  of  the  moulding  loft.    This  loft  is  a  large  room 

h»  navy,  which  is  known  as  the  diagonal  bra-  specially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  de- 

RBg.    This  was  formed  of  a  system  of  timbers  signs  and  patterns  from  which  all  the  timbers 

rosaing  the  ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  ship  at  are  to  be  shaped.    The  designs  being  drawn 

ni^  of  about  45°,  and  braced  by  diagonals  upon  the  floor,  the  plank  patterns  or  mcralda 

IT  stmts.    This  firaming  started  below  at  the  are  obtained  from  them,  which  are  of  the  ex- 

Dedson  or  horizontal  timbers  at  its  side,  to  act  dimensions  of  one  face  of  the  timber,  and 

rhich  it  wa3  strapped  down,  and  terminated  are  furnished  with  marks  that  designate  the 

ibove  under  the  horizontal  shelf  which  sup-  other  dimensions.     The  workmen    provided 

MHted  the  ends  of  the  cross  beams  under  the  with  these  moulds  select  their  timber  in  the 

ower  deck.    The  shelf  was  thus  braced  up  and  ship  yard,  and  proceed  to  convert  it  into  the 

apported ;  and  in  large  ships  the  second  hori-  required  shapes.    The  ship  yard  is  situated  by 

xmtal  shelf  was  likewise  sustained  by  a  con-  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  sufficiently  elevated 

faination  of  the  diagonal  bracing  above  the  above  it  to  secure  a  proper  slope  for  the  vessel 

Dwer  deck.      These  shelves  secured  to  the  when  completed  to  slide  down  the  ways.    At 

ides  of  the  ship  are  always  provided  for  the  a  convenient  distance  out  of  the  reach  of  the 

2>port  of  the  deck  beams,  and  serve  them-  tide  a  row  of  blocks,  4  feet  or  more  apart,  and 

res  to  stiffen  the  structure  in  their  action  8  feet  high,  is  set  in  the  ground,  extending  back 

ike  internal  hoops.    In  place  of  this  method  from  the  water  the  proposed  length  of  the  ship, 

ron  plates  or  straps  are  now  commonly  em-  and  their  flat  upper  surface  sloping  toward  it 

iloyed  in  all  important  wooden  ships  for  diag-  about  S''  from  the  horizontal.    On  these  blocks 

mal  bracing.    They  are  laid  one  set  over  an-  the  timbers  which  make  the  keel  are  laid,  beinff 

ither,  each  crossing  the  timbers  diagonally  and  nicely  fitted  together  by  scarfing  and  secured 

eenreddown  to  them  by  bolts  passing  through  by  bolts.    In  Europe  elm  is  preferred  for  the 

loth  straps  at  their  crossing  and  through  the  keel,  being  a  tough  wood,  holing  the  fasten- 

imber  beneath  them.    The  straps  are  from  3  ings  well,  and  long  rem^ing  sound  under  wa- 

D  6  inches  wide,  from  }  inch  to  1^  in  thick-  ter ;  but  in  the  United  States  white  or  live  oak 

leas,  laid  only  2  or  8  feet  apart,  and  often  cover  is  commonly  used.    The  latter  is  the  most  val- 

iie  sides  within  from  near  the  keelson  to  the  uable  native  timber  employed  in  shipbuildiDg; 

op  sides. — In  designing  a  ship,  the  old  plan,  but  white  oak  of  second  growth  obtiEdned  near 

liter  deciding  on  her  tonnage,  is  to  deter-  the  coast  in  New  England  is  also  excellent,  and 

Bine  the  proper  midship  section  for  the  pro-  far  superior  to  the  same  timber  brought  from 

NMed  capacity,  with  due  reference  to  the  de-  the  interior.    Locust  is  strong  and  durable, 

ired  speed,  degree  of  stability,  &c.    The  next  and  cedar  and  hacmatac  are  valuable  for  the 

bfaig  is  to  plan  the  horizontal  section  called  the  excellent  knees  of  great  durability  which  they 

oad  water  section,  and  then  prepare  the  draw-  furnish.    Chestnut  is  employed  to  some  extent, 

Dg  on  a  scale  of  i  inch  to  the  foot.    The  3  and  white  and  yellow  pine  are  largely  oon- 

irincipal  draughts  are  known  as  the  sheer  plan,  sumed,  the  latter  making  the  best  floors  for  the 

ht  half  breadth  plan,  and  the  body  plan.    The  decks.    It  is  recommended  that  the  trees  be 

int  is  a  vertical  section  extending  the  whole  killed  by  girdling  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 

BOgth  of  the  ship,  and  presenting  her  full  ter  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  left  to  dry  and 

l^h,  the  inclination  of  her  stem  and  stem,  harden  before  they  are  felled.    Aiter  this  the 

ier  masts,  ports,  water  lines,  and  generally  timber  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  to 
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MBson.    Keels  are  sometimes  mftde'with  fiUse  end  to  the  other,  iraidnf^  vrith  tbe 
pieces  4  to  6  inches  thick  secured  mider  the  stern  posts,  which  may  he  regarded  at  its  c»> 
main  timbers,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  tinuation.    It  is  notched  for  the  floor  tbaboi 
deeper  hold  upon  the  water  to  prevent  leeway,  to  let  into  it,  and  is  thus  brought  down  dm 
and  {Jso,  in  case  of  grounding  upon  a  rocky  to  the  keel,  to  which  it  is  secured  bj  bote  a- 
bottom,  to  provide  pieces  that  may  be  torn  tending  entirely  through  the  keelson^  floor  tinh 
off  and  possibly  release  the  ship  with  no  in-  ber,  and  keel.    In  some  ships  the  ^>tcei  bi^ 
jury  to  the  main  structure.    At  that  end  of  tween  the  floor  timbers  and  lower  fkittoeki  ^ 
uie  keel  usually  next  the  water  is  set  up  the  to  the  lowest  deck  are  filled  in  solid  with  tio- 
stern  post  inclining  back  from  the  ship,  its  bers  called  dead  wood,  and  these  being  eilkiil 
lower  end  or  heel  tenoned  to  enter  the  mor-  there  is  no  necessity  for  inside  planking.    Tht 
tices  in  the  keel.    As  this  is  one  of  the  most  im-  lower  part  of  the  structure  is  thus  conadenUj 
portant  timbers,  having  to  support  the  rudder  strengthened  against  longitudinal  comprmoa, 
and  the  cross  beams  of  the  stem  frame  or  tran-  such  as  must  occur  in  hogging.     Another  ti- 
floms,  it  is  made  of  great  strength  in  a  single  vantage  is,  that  in  filling  the  empty  spaces  widk 
piece  if  possible,  and  at  the  lower  end  as  wide  solid  wood,  which  must  be  sound,  no  coDccdoo 
as  the  keel  itsel£    At  the  other  extremity  the  of  deletenous  gases  can  be  formed  arooiif  tke 
stem  post  is  fixed  to  the  keel,  curving  upward  timbers  such  as  soon  cause  dry  rot.    The  ami 
from  it  to  give  the  shape  of  the  stem.    This  precaution  taken  against  this  evil* is  to  fiD  m 
timber  is  also  as  large  as  the  keel,  and  is  usual-  salt  between  the  timbers  and  in  holes  bon^ 
ly  in  several  pieces.    Within  the  stem  post  are  for  the  puri)Ose.    For  this  the  best  kinds  fbodd 
secured  to  it  other  timbers  of  equal  breadth  and  be  selected,  that  are  entirely  free  from  ehleride 
greater  thickness  than  this  post,  following  the  of  magnesium,  and  thus  the  oljection  of  damp- 
same  curve  and  making  what  is  called  the  apron,  ness  caused  by  the  inferior  salt  attracting  moK- 
At  the  lower  end  this  is  secured  to  the  keel  by  ure  is  avoided.      (See  Salt.)      The   vsriou 
a  knee.    In  fixing  this  basis  of  the  framework  methods  in  use  of  protecting  timbers  frr>in  m 
extreme  care  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  ex-  have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  Drt  Rot  and 
actly  in  line  and  their  plane  perfectly  vertical;  Preskbvation  of  Wood.      The  frame  bciiut 
otherwise    some  crookedness  will  inevitably  built  up,  the  uprights  are  temporarily  ■ecixitd 
appear  in  the  finished  structure.     Near  each  by  longitudinal  ribbons,  which  are  bolted  dovs 
end  of  the  keel  there  are  portions  more  or  less  to  them,  and  also  by  cross  pauls  or  plaaki 
deep,  which  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  fastened  to  their  sides  and  extending  acrutt 
diip  in  these  places  admit  no  room  for  framing,  the  structure.    The  latter  afford  a  eonveniirBt 
ana  must  be  filled  in  solid.    This  is  done  by  means  of  testing  the  symmetry  of  the  framlu: 
timbers  of  proper  curves  nicely  fitted  to  the  by  dropping  from  the  middle  point  of  each  oiw 
keel  and  to  the  apron  of  the  stem  and  to  the  a  plumb  line,  which  should  fall  on  the  centre 
stem  post,  which  are  carefully  built  up  as  far  line  of  the  keelson.     If  it  iaU  to  do  this,  thv 
as  necessary,  and  curved  to  fit  the  bottom  lino  timbers  must  be  adjusted  by  the  sht>rts  on 
of  the  ship's  body.    These  timbers  are  known  the   outside   reaching   to  tlie  ground.     Tb« 
as  the  dead  wood.    The  floor  timbers  are  now  structure  u  now  ready  for  the  planking,  which 
let  into  the  keel,  crossing  it  except  near  the  is  to  cover  the  outside  and  inside,  and  bintl 
bow  and  stern  at  right  angles,  with  a  long  and  the  timbers  securely  together.     The  amBrfe> 
short  arm  on  each  side  alternately;    it  is  to  ment  of  the  planks   is   a  matter    reqiuhu^ 
these  that  the  great  side  timbers  called  the  fut-  careM  study,  and  must  be  planned  to  inrnrv 
tocks  are  attached,  the  first  or  lower  one  com-  the  greatest  possible  strength   and  the  kart 
ing  down  to  the  keel,  by  the  side  of  the  floor  waste  of  material.    The  planks  are  sawed  ib^ 
timbers,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  bolts  or  tree-  whole  width  of  the  tree,  apd  are  conscqnentlj 
nails.    The  second  futtock  stands  with  its  lower  wider  at  the  butts  than  at  the  topa.    To  ke«p 
end  or  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  every  other  seam  parallel  with  tbe  water  line, 
and  is  supported  by  being  bolted  to  the  first  one  they  are  therefore  hiid  on  with  the  top  aod 
at  its  side ;  the  third  stands  on  the  end  of  the  butt  ends  of  adioining  planks  in  contact,  and 
first,  and  is  bolted  to  the  second ;  and  thus  they  are  fitted  to  each  other  so  as  always  to  brvsk 
are  i)nilt  up  to  the  number  of  4  in  large  ships,  joints ;  and  many  other  preoantiona  have  to  \^ 
the  temiinntion  above  being  in  what  is  called  observed  as  regards  their  ends  not  comini?  i*p- 
the  top  timber.     It  is  the  futtocks  that  give  the  i>08ite  the  joints  in  the  timbers  under  thenu 
external  shape  of  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  they  nor  in  a  numbt^r  of  other  portions  whi^h 
are  consi^quently  made  of  a  variety  of  lengths  would    tend  to  diminish  their  naefbl  effe*^ 
and  shapes  to  fit  the  varying  curves.    The  floor  The  lowest  tier  or  strake  of  planks  ootMde, 
timbers  toward  the  stem  and  stern  are  directed  known  as  the  *^  garboard  strake/^  meets  th« 
respectively  forward  and  aft  to  meet  the  curve  keel  along  an  anguhir  recess  called  a  ral*b<t, 
of  these  ])arts,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  which  is  cut  into  its  side  for  the  purpose  *4 
•tnicture  by  oT)i)Osing  their  ends  to  the  direc-  affording  to  these  planks  a  tight  fit  along  their 
tions  whence  the  heaviest  shocks  are  to  come,  lower  e<lge.    The  keel  is  thus  interlctcked  mkm 
After  the  floor  timbers  are  secured  to  the  keel,  its  whole  line  between  the  planks  each  side  ii 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  longitudinal  tim-  it.    In  large  ships  this  lower  tier  ia  sooedBMi 
ber  oidled  the  keelson,  which  extends  firom  one  of  timbers  rather  than  of  planka.    Tbe  otiNr 
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phnH  anr  frirm  ?  to  6  inches  thick.  Toobtain  8tem  post  and  to  the  timbers  called  breast 
Ilia  eurres  required  for  the  planks  to  fit  the  hooks,  that  spread  oat  from  the  stem.  Hie 
baoda,  these  are  steamed  in  tttoks  prepared  for  seyend  openings  left  in  the  deck  for  hatch  and 
this  porpose,  and  then  are  brought  into  shape  ladder  ways  necessarily  weaken  it  somewhati 
bj  fomablLj  bending  them  with  screws  and  le-  though  thej  are  provided  with  stout  framing 
ymn  between  fixed  supports.  The  inner  plank-  secured  to  the  beams.  The  holes  for  the  masta 
Ing;  known  as  the  ceumg,  commences  near  the  are  large  enough  to  receive  wedges  all  around 
keelson  with  whi^  is  called  the  limber  strake,  of  8  to  6  indies  thickness.  For  supporting  the 
extending  idong  the  whole  bottom  of  the  hold,  masts  bloclu  called  steps  are  fastened  to  the 
one  on  each  side  the  keelson.  The  narrow  keelson,  or  for  light  masts  to  one  of  the  beams^ 
MMoe  between  is  for  a  gutter  to  collect  the  and  into  a  cavity  of  these  blocks  the  heel  of 
drainage  water,  for  delivering  it  to  the  pumps,  the  mast  is  set.  A  great  variety  of  work  still 
8oeh  a  passage  is  called  a  limber.  The  strakes  remains  for  the  ship  carpenter  to  complete  be- 
over  the  hei^  and  heeb  of  the  timbers  are  fore  he  can  give  place  to  the  calker,  whose  of- 
Shieker  than  elsewhere  to  give  additional  secu-  fice  it  is  to  make  the  seams  of  the  deck  and 
li^  against  their  ends  being  pressed  in.  As  outer  planking  water-tight  The  bulwarks 
die  planking  is  carried  up,  the  projecting  have  to  be  finished,  the  pumps  placed,  the  ewp- 
pieces  called  shelves  are  set  in  their  places  and  stan  or  windlass  for  raising  uio  anchor,  the 
strongly  secured,  the  deck  beams  are  laid  upon  catheads  for  suspending  it  over  the  sides,  ho, 
theoL,  and  the  ends  of  these  are  fastened  with  The  calking  consists  in  driving  slivers  of  oak- 
wooden  or  iron  knees  of  great  strength.  Un-  um,  rolled  up  in  the  hand,  into  the  seams  be- 
der  the  middle  of  the  beams  are  also  placed  tween  the  planks;  and  ^at  it  may  reach  to 
piUars  for  their  support,  starting  from  the  keel-  the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  make  the  seam 
•on.  These  prevent  the  settling  of  the  beams,  perfectly  tight,  it  is  necessary  that  the  planks, 
which  are  arched  upward,  and  their  consequent  even  when  of  great  thickness,  as  6  to  10  inches, 
clirusting  outward  of  the  sides  instead  of  tying  should  be  bevelled  on  the  outer  edge  to  pre- 
them  to  a  fixed  width.  As  in  the  rolling  of  the  sent  an  opening  gradually  closing  toward  the 
•hip  a  powerful  strain  is  exerted  to  lift  the  ends  lower  end.  The  width  of  the  opening  Is 
of  the  beams  up,  this  is  also  guarded  against  sometimes  increased  by  driving  in  an  iron 
by  another  projecting  timber  set  in  the  plank-  wedge-shaped  tool,  and  the  oakum  is  then 
iag  directly  over  the  beams.  This  is  called  the  crowded  in  with  great  force  by  the  calking 
water  way,  and  is  secured  by  vertical  bolts  ex-  iron.  When  the  seams  are  filled  they  are  pay- 
tending  through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  by  ed  over  with  melted  pitch ;  but  a  much  better 
horizontal  bolts  that  pass  through  the  frame  and  material  sometimes  used  is  the  marine  glue, 
outer  planking.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  prepared  from  gum  shell  lac  and  caoutchoue. 
timbers  by  treenails  or  pins  of  locust,  the  holes  (See  GxLATDnc,  vol.  viii.  p.  125.)  The  rudder 
bored  for  which  are  sometimes  left  for  the  tim-  is  sometimes  hung  before  launching,  but  more 
ber  around  them  to  season  and  the  planks  to  frequently  afterward.  This  appendage  to  the 
shrink  after  they  are  fitted  together  and  tempo-  ship,  by  which  it  is  steered,  is  made  of  timbers 
rarily  secured.  8mall  holes  with  iron  pins  are  as  thick  as  the  stem  post  up  and  down  which  it 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  these  holes  are  after-  extends,  and  to  which  it  is  suspended  by  pintals 
ward  enlarged  in  the  directions  required  by  or  eyes  upon  the  edge  of  the  rudder,  that  cotdi 
the  slirinking.  Treenails  have  recently  been  upon  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  set  in  the  stem 
made  with  a  thread  cut  round  them  and  a  post.  The  head  of  the  rudder  passes  up  throuah 
square  head  by  which  they  are  seized  and  the  stem  above  the  deck,  and  to  this  a  handle 
•fsrewed  into  the  holes.  For  covering  the  called  a  tiller  is  fastened  for  turning  the  rudder. 
decks  yellow  pine  planks  are  commonly  used,  IHien  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  rudder  being 
except  along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  a  partly  turned  to  one  side  is  struck  by  the  wateiv 
strake  of  hard  wood  thicker  than  the  rest  of  causing  the  stem  to  be  pushed  off,  the  effect  of 
the  planks  is  laid  for  a  waterway.  In  laying  which  is  to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  in  the 
the  deck  planks  attention  should  always  be  contrary  direction.  When  hung  before  launch- 
directed  not  merely  to  their  use  as  a  covering,  ing.  the  precaution  is  taken  to  fasten  the  rud- 
but  also  to  their  action  as  lon^tudinal  ties  for  der  securely,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved. — 
the  frame.  The  strakes  for  this  purpose  should  The  ship  itself  being  now  made  ready  for  the 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  all  firmly  bolted  launch,  two  parallel  lines  of  heavy  timbers  are 
down  to  the  beams ;  and  it  is  well  to  add  be-  laid  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  according  to 
neath  the  deck  strakes  of  iron  plates.  The  the  size  of  the  ship,  along  her  length,  one  on 
planks  have  in  some  instances  been  laid  diago-  each  side,  and  continued  down  into  the  water 
nally  from  one  side  to  the  other,  obviously  in-  till  sufficient  depth  is  reached  for  the  vessel  to 
volving  a  loss  of  strength ;  ships  have  also  been  fioat.  The  fall  of  the  water  at  low  tide  affords 
built  with  3  layers  of  planks  for  the  decks  and  the  opportunity  for  doing  this.  The  slope  of 
outer  covering,  2  diagonal  layers  crossing  each  this  track,  or  of  the  '*  ways,^*  is  about  }  of  an 
other,  and  a  third  upper  layer  ranning  longitu-  inch  to  the  foot  for  large  vessels ;  small  vessels 
dinally.  At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  shelf  require  a  little  more  inclination.  The  timbers 
pieces,  waterway  planks,  and  strakes  are  secur-  are  held  together  by  others  underneath  cross- 
ed to  the  beams,  and  crutches  attached  to  the  ing  them^  and  the  fiiune  is  kept  down  by  being 
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loaded  with  stones;  this  at  least  is  the  prao-  will  come  In  oontaet  except  in  eaae  of  the  f«. 
tice  where  the  sliding  ways  are  not  permanent  sel  heeling,  when  thej  will  aerre  to  prews 
Btructures.     The  top  of  each  timber  is  well  her  foiling  over.    After  the  launch  the  rtmd 
covered  with  melted  tallow,  and  upon  this  is  conducted  to  the  wliarf  to  receive  her  spizi 
when  cold  is  added  soft  soap  or  oil.    On  tlie  rigging,  and  machinery,  if  a  steam  tcamL  tfid 
top  along  the  outer  edge  a  ribbon  of  hard  interior  finish ;  or  she  may  bo  taken  into  the  dn 
wood  fall  5  inches  square  is  fastened  down,  and  dock  to  be  sheathed.    Thb  operation  canik-: 
braced  by  a  succession  of  shores  extending  be  so  well  done  upon  the  stocks,  and  tit 
back  on  each  side  against  some  solid  support  sheathing  moreover  would  be  in  danger  of  ii- 
in  the  ground ;  the  object  of  this  ribbon  is  to  jury  from  the  necessary  spiking  of  plunki  t&i 
prevent  any  outward  deviation  of  the  upper  cleats  to  the  bottom  in  launching.     It  is  no- 
timbers  that  make  the  cradle  in  which  the  ship  portant  to  protect  the  bottom  of  twhIU  with 
is  held  as  tlie  whole  slides  down  together,  a  metallic  covering,  as  without  thia  it  hhox  ro)- 
This  second  system  is  loosely  piled  up  under  lects  an  incrustation  of  marine  vegetable  isd 
the  ship,   the  lowest  portion  being  timbers  animal  bodies,  which  •seriously  interferes  vith 
amooth  and  well  greased  on  the  under  side  and  their  progress  through  the  water,  and  the  tic- 
laid  directly  on  the  ways.   Between  these  tim-  hers  are  liable  to  be  attacked   by  the  ^> 
bers,  called  the  bilgeways,  and  the  bottom  of  worm.    Sheet  lead  was  used  in  ancient  tiiiit& 
the  ship  over  them,  the  space  is  filled  in  partly  and  sheet  copper  was  first  applied  to  the  «hi; » 
with  blocks  of  timber  and  planks,  and  toward  of  the  royal  navy  in  1788.     Thia  is  liaUe  to 
the  bow  and  stern  by  short  shores,  called  pop-  corrode,  more  rapidly  in  some  waters  thsn  m 
pets,  set  up  from  the  bilgeways  to  the  bottom  others,  and  the  oxide  formed  is  fatal  to  tie 
of  the  ship,  their  steadiness  being  secured  by  shell  fish  that  usually  collect  on  the  bottom; 
stout  planks  temporarily  fastened  along  the  for  it  is  found  that  if  this  change  is  checked,  u 
bottom    against    the  heads  of  the    poppets,  was  proposed  by  8ir  n.  Davy,  by  placing  ausll 
Against  the  stem  and  stem  chains  are  passed  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  in  contact  with  the  co;- 
aoross  to  hold  the  cradle  together,  and  it  is  per,  the  latter,  though  protected  from  corTOH<n. 
also  kept  from  spreading  by  wooden  ties  laid  is  very  soon  incmsted  with  shells ;  hence  tic 
across  and  furnished  with  mouldings  that  fit  copper  is  allowed  to  waste.    The  great  expecTv 
over  the  ways.    To  the  front  of  the  timbers  of  incurred  in  suits  of  copper,  which  n«:«d  frt- 
the  cradle  are  fastened  ropes  that  are  passed  quent  replacing,  is  much  reduced  by  the  i:^ 
over  the  bow  into  the  ship,  and  are  intended  of  the  so  called  yellow  metal,  a  eombinatk  i 
to  hold  these  when  they  fioat  away  from  under  of  copper  and  zinc  described  in  the  article 
the  vessel.     To  bring  the  weight  of  tlie  ship  Brass.    The  metallic  sheets  are  used  of  differ- 
upon  the  cradle  after  this  is  fitted  under  it,  long  ent  thicknesses  for  sur&ces  more  or  less  ex- 
wedges  are  driven  in  over  the  bilgeways  from  posed,  the  weights  being  82,  28,  18,  and  16  oz. 
both  sides  of  each  of  them.    The  shores  at  the  to  the  square  foot.    The  thickest  sheets  ir^- 
aides  of  the  ship,  which  had  heretofore  aided  used  for  the  bow  and  about  the  load  water 
to  sustain  her,  and  the  blocks  beneath  the  keel,  line.    The  size  of  the  sheets  ia  4  feet  by  U 
which  took  the  chief  portion  of  the  weight,  inches;  and  a  120-gun  ship  would  revjuire  vi 
may  now  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a  them  4,444.    They  are  fastened  with  copper 
few  of  the  latter  under  the  forward  part  of  the  nails,  and  are  laid  so  that  each  sheet  la|«  cp- 
vessel.     All  this  preparatory  work  is  done  on  on  the  edge  of  the  next  one  to  it  behind  asd 
the  rise  of  the  tide ;  and  when  this  is  at  about  below. — Masts  and  Rigging,      Tlte  span  of 
its  height,  and  two  short  shores,  called  dog  a  vessel  include  the  masts,  yards,  booms  gif  s, 
shores,  have  been  placed,  one  on  each  side  the  and  smaller  sticks  used  to  8UpiK)n  the  rif- 
vessel,  to  brace  from  the  ways  as  a  fixed  point  ging   and  sails.      The  masts  or  the  smalkr 
forwaiTl  against  the  bilgeways.  and  thus  hold  vessels  are  single  sticks  of  pine  timber  well 
tlie  cradle  with  its  load  from  sliding  too  soon,  rounded  and  with  a  gentie  taper.     For  L&nr^f 
the  fore  blocks  are  split  up  with  wedges  and  sliips  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  !>a«.' 
drawn  out,   letting  the  whole  weight  settle  of  the  masta,  to  construct  them  of  a  central 
down  on  the  ways.  At  an  order  the  dog  shores  stick  of  a  number  of  sides,  with  lun&ritutlLDsI 
are  knocked  down,  and  the  structure  begins  to  pieces  closely  fitted  and  securely  attached  to 
move,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  rapidly  in-  tliem  and  then  hooped  with  iron ;   these  arc 
creasing  vehn^lty.     In  rivers  and  contracted  called  made  masts,  and  are  stronger  tluD  tie 

E laces  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  checked  by  a  single  sticks  of  the  same  size.  Hollow  mait« 
awser  made  f:iHt  on  shore,  one  end  of  which  is  of  plate  iron  are  in  use,  particularly  for  in  n 
carried  on  board,  or  she  is  brought  up  by  let-  steamships.  Rules  for  the  length  of  the  main- 
ting  go  an  anchor.  Tlie  French  have  long  prac-  mast  of  a  ship  have  been  half  the  sum  i*f 
tised  launching  vessels  witliout  side  ways,  the  the  length  of  the  load  water  line  and  uf  the 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  a  sliding  main  breadth  of  the  ve:«el,  and  also  twice  the 
plank  fitted  under  the  keel.  A  strip  of  timber  is  breadth  added  to  the  depth.  About  tiir  be*! 
fastened  tdong  under  the  bilge  on  each  side,  and  of  each  of  the  lower  masts  are  fhuned  timber* 
a  few  timbers  arc  laid  up  in  the  usual  place  of  making  a  horizontal  scaffolding  or  platform, 
the  ways,  reachini;  within  about  half  an  inch  which  is  known  as  the  top.  On  large  ship*  it 
of  these  strips.    It  is  not  expected  that  they  is  railed  aroimd,  and  oa  Tcnaoli  of  war  it  ofcd 


to  h%  tlM  oQfltom  to  Btati<m  men  in  it  daring  frequently  onlj  two  ropes  set  up  to  the  eroas 
an  engagement  armed  witli  moskets.  Upon  the  treM.  The  stays  are  ropes  which  act  as  ties 
fonn&d  front  edge  of  the  top  stimds  the  top-  to  hold  do¥m  the  seyeral  masts,  starting  gen- 
mast,  secured  in  part  by  passing  above  thron^h  erally  from  their  heads,  and  secured  to  ^e  foot 
a  strong  iron-bound  flat  block  set  horizontaUy  of  the  next  mast  in  front,  those  for  the  foremast 
iq>on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  mast  to  the  bow^)rit.  The  back  stays  pass  from 
and  called  a  cap.  The  topmast  is  about  J  the  the  heads  of  the  topmasts  directly  down  to  the 
length  of  the  lower  mast;  and  above  it  succeed  chain  wales,  somewhat  aft  of  the  foot  of  the 
in  Uke  manner  the  topgallant  mast  and  royal  mast  to  which  they  belong.  The  stays  that  pass 
mast ;  and  in  seas  where  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  several  masts  forward  sometimes  sap- 
are  light  and  are  felt  more  aloft,  still  another  port  triangular  fore-and-aft  s^ls,  csiled  stay 
mast  is  added,  called  the  skysail  mast.  At  the  sails  or  storm  sails,  from  their  use  as  the  only 
head  of  the  upper  masts  are  cross  trees  in  sails  sometimes  set  for  lying  to  in  heavy  galea, 
place  of  the  top  on  the  lower  mast.  Each  of  The  main  and  mizzen  masts  stand  nearest  to* 
these  masts  carries  its  own  yard,  from  which  gether,  the  former  somewhat  aft  of  the  centrei 
depends  the  square  sail  designated  by  the  same  and  both  of  them  usually  are  set  raldng  or  In- 
name  as  the  mast  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  dining  aft.  The  foremast  stands  well  forward 
lower  comers  are  sheeted  out  to  the  extremities  and  upright.  The  bowsprit  extends  forward 
of  the  yard  below,  or,  in  case  of  the  courses  or  over  the  bow,  rising  at  an  angle  of  80°  to  88% 
lower  sails,  to  the  deck.  The  yards  slide  up  and  its  heel  resting  in  a  step  on  the  first  deck  be- 
down  their  masts,  the  lower  yards  hanging  in  low  close  to  the  foremast  A  cap  is  fixed  apon 
alings  called  jeers  by  their  middle  piu*t,  and  the  head  of  it,  presenting  a  round  hole  above 
most  of  them  by  lifts  attached  to  the  yard  the  bowsprit,  through  which  is  passed  the  flfMur 
arms,  and  passing  thence  through  a  block  at  called  the  jib  boom,  which  is  the  extension  of 
the  head  of  the  mast.  The  foremast  is  about  the  bowsprit.  As  the  foremast  is  stayed  fi>r- 
tV  shorter  than  the  mainmast,  and  is  furnished  ward  to  Uie  bowsprit,  and  several  fore-and-aft 
with  similar  yards,  rigging,  and  sails;  those  sails,  called  the  lore  stay  sail,  jib,  and  4ying 
of  the  two  masts  are  distinguished  by  the  jib,  are  supported  on  the  stays  between  them, 
terms  main  and  fore  respectively  applied  to  it  is  essential  that  the  bowsprit  itself  be  well 
them.  The  mizzen  mast  of  a  ship  carries  no  secured.  This  is  done  first  by  the  bobstay.  a 
aquare  sail  hanging  from  the  mizzen  yard,  but  very  strong  rope,  sometimes  double  and  trifdoy 
a  mizzen  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  and  royal.  In  which  connects  the  outer  portion  of  the  bow* 
place  of  the  lower  square  sail  is  a  fore-and-aft  sprit  with  the  stem ;  and  by  the  bow^rit 
sail  called  a  spanker  or  gaff  sail,  which  ex-  shrouds,  which  are  ropes  extending  from  the 
tends  aft  from  the  mast  over  the  taffrail,  and  end  of  the  bowsprit  and  of  the  jib  boom  to  the 
is  sheeted  out  to  the  end  of  a  gaff  above  and  bows.  Hie  martingale  is  a  stiff  brace  or  strut 
to  that  of  a  boom  below.  This  is  of  great  ser-  extending  down  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
vice  as  a  steering  sail,  acting  as  it  pushes  the  to  tighten  the  head  stays,  that  reach  from  the 
stem  off  from  the  wind  to  bring  the  bow  up  as  stem  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  jib  boom.  A  yard 
it  is  hauled  in  and  kept  flat.  A  similar  sail  is  sometimes  hangs  under  and  across  the  end  of 
sometimes  attached  to  each  of  the  other  masts  the  bowsprit,  called  the  spritsail  yard,  support- 
and  used  for  storm  sails.  The  masts  are  held  ing  a  square  sail  called  the  spritsail.  The  sails 
down  by  shrouds  and  stays.  The  former  are  over  the  bowsprit  are  of  triangular  shape, 
strong  ropes,  each  one  2^  as  long  as  the  mast,  They  are  run  up  the  stays  by  halyards  tfid 
the  head  of  which  it  encirdes  by  its  middle  part,  drawn  down  by  the  downhaul.  The  rope  by 
A  number  of  these  pairs  are  thus  secured  over  which  their  lower  comers  are  made  faat  to  the 
the  head  of  the  mast,  and  the  ends  are  brought  deck  is  called  the  sheet ;  this  is  also  the  name 
down  over  the  side,  diverging  as  they  descend,  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  lower  comers  of  the 
They  terminate  outside  the  ^ip  in  blocks  call-  square  sails  are  hauled  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
ed  dead  eyes,  which  connect  by  a  tackle  to  yards.  Of  the  courses  or  lower  square  sails 
others  fastened  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chan-  the  comers  on  the  lee  side,  which  in  sailing 
nels  or  chain  wales,  which  are  heavy  plank-  on  a  wind  are  hauled  aft,  are  secured  by  sheets; 
ing  secured  edgewise  to  the  side  of  the  ves-  but  the  comers  on  the  windward  side,  which 
sel  below  the  bulwarks.  This  edge  is  held  are  hauled  forward,  are  made  &st  to  the  deck 
down  by  iron  braces  bolted  below  to  the  by  ropes  called  tacks.  It  is  with  reference  to 
fnttocks.  Though  the  main  object  of  the  tending  these,  to  shift  them  as  the  yard  swin^ 
shrouds  is  to  hold  the  masts  steady,  they  also  in  going  about,  that  the  preparatory  order  is 
serve  as  ladders,  small  ropes  called  ratlines  given  of  ^^  Tacks  and  sheets,^^  succeeded,  as  the 
being  tied  across  ftom  one  to  another  for  evolution  is  completed,  by  '^  Let  go  and  haoL'* 
steps.  The  topmast  shrouds  are  set  up  by  dead  The  braces  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  yards 
eyes  secured  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  top,  are  swung  round.  The  sail  is  made  to  lie  still 
and  this  edge  is  braced  down  by  short  ropes  flatter  by  bowlines  which  are  attadied  to  the 
ealled  futtock  shrouds  attached  below  to  the  leach  or  edge  of  the  sauare  saib  and  pass  for- 
npper  part  of  the  lower  mast.  The  futtock  ward.  In  sailing  as  close  to  the  wina  as  pos- 
shrouds  and  those  of  the  topmast  have  ratlines  sible,  the  weather  bowline  is  hauled  tant, 
also,  bat  those  for  the  masts  still  higher  are  whence  the  expression  "  to  sail  on  a  bowlinAi^ 
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or  "  on  A  tant  bowline,"  for  Ijingr  np  close  to  most  be  forward  on  the  line  of  the  keeL    As 

the  wind.    In  rnnuin^;  large  or  tiill  before  the  the  wind  draws  fhrther  forward  the  saila  are 

wind  the  yards  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  braced  fnrther  ronnd,  so  that  ther  iiiat  Ktili 

line  of  the  keel.    The  head  sails  are  partiallj  receive  it  npon  their  after  side.    The  wind  of 

becalmed  by  the  after  ones,  and  the  foro-and-  course  strikes  them  to  a  greater  disadvactApe 

aft  sails  over  the  bowsprits  are  of  no  service ;  the  nearer  their  plune  approaches  its  dire^-tina: 

the  progress  of  the  ship  therefore  is  not  so  but  so  long  as  it  impin^res  even  oblii|Qe)y  u[4>n 

rapid  as  with  the  same  wind  on  the  quarter  or  their  after  surface,  a  portion  of  the  fi»n-e  i»  ii- 

abeam  and  tilling  all  the  sails.    In  order  to  erted  to  i>ress  out  the  sails  in  a  forward  direc- 

spread  a  greater  surface  of  canvas  when  the  tion,  while  the  remainder  passes  nselenly  alou 

winds  are  light  and  fair,  provision  is  made  for  the  plane  of  the  sails.     The  former  fKirtion 

lengthening  the  yardarms  by  means  of  booms  tends  to  push  the  ship  directly  in  a  coone  at 

caUed  studdingsail  booms,  which  are  run  out  right  angles  with  this  plane ;  but  the  shape  cf 

through  an  iron  ring  on  the  end  of  the  yard,  the  ship  l)eing  opposed  to  this  movemeot.  tLti 

and  from  which  are  suspended  the  studding-  force  also  is  resolved  into  two,  one  aotine  tn 

sails.    With  a  side  wind  these  sails  are  ad  van-  F^^P^l  ^^^  ship  side  wise  and  the  other  forvanl. 

tageously  carried  on  the  weather  side.    The  Thus  this  last  result  may  prove  effective  et'O 

assemblage  of  ropes  upon  a  slii)),  many  of  when  the  head  of  the  ship  is  pointed  obliijiitflj 

which  have  already  been  named,  are  known  toward  the  wind,  as  mentioned  of  the  clipi-rr 

as  the  rigging.    Those  which  are  fixed,  as  the  ships,  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  46",  and  in  the  »«%: 

shrouds,  stays,  &c.,  are  called  the  standing  of  ordinary  sailing  frigates  at  an  angle  of  9i*\ 

rigging;  and  the  rest,  as  the  halyards,  sheets,  Though,  when  sailing  thus  partially  towsnl  the 

and  tacks,   ore   the  running  rigging.      Sails  wind,  but  a  small  portion   of  its  proiH-Uiiu; 

are  further  described  in  the  article  Sail. —  elfect  is  available,  something  is  recovered  bj 

Wbrleing  the  Ship.    The  manner  in  which  a  its  greater  force  caused  by  running  againrt  it; 

ship  works  at  sea  depends  in  great  part  ui>on  while  in  sailing  in  the  o]>pos!ite  direction  i:$ 

the  load  she  carries,  and  where  it  is  placed,  elfect  is  diminished  by  running  away  fn^m  it. 

With  but  little  weight  she  is  uncomfortably  If,  after  sailing  for  any  time  with   the  i^.lU 

tossed  about,  and  is  drifted  otV  to  leeward  sharply  braced,  the  head  of  the  vessel  can  i»e 

when  sailing  on  the  wind.      With  sufficient  brought  round,  so  that  the  sails  shall  till  on  ti.e 

ballast,  this  may  be  placed  so  low  that  the  other  side,  the  ship  will  proceed  on  the  other 

ahip  is  badly  balanced  and  rolls  violently,  or  tack  on  a  line  reaching  further  and  further  to 

it  may  be  too  near  the  ends,  causing  her  to  ttie  windward  of  tliat  before  jmss^d  ovi-r.  tiA 

Eitch  lieavily.     A  fair  distribution  of  the  cargo  thus  by  a  succession  of  zigzags  progress  is  v*  t.- 

I  important^  and  the  placing  of  all  the  heavier  tinually  made  against  the  course  of  the  wi:  !. 

articles  near  the  bottom  only  when  they  can  This  is  called  beating  to  windward,  and  t'c 

be  partially  counterbalanced  by  other  freight  tumingof  the  ship  to  wanl  the  wind  and  th»ceo 

in  the  upper  portions.     Particular  reference  around  is  tacking.    Tliis  is  done  a'4  f  •ll«'ir«: 

should  be  given  to  the  trim  of  the  ship,  or  her  The  helmsman,  having  carefully  kept  the  hr^ 

pro[>er  proportionate  draught  forward  and  oft,  of  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  a-*  prai'tirj!.> 

as  determined  by  experience.    Many  fast  vessels  with  the  sails  remaining  full,  nt  the  order  \-\:u 

are  sailed  at  slow  rates  through  neglect  of  this  the  helm  gradually  down,  and  s(K>n  aft  or.  it 

precaution.  It  is  stilted  that  tlie  finely  nio<lellcd  another  order,  **  hard  a-lee."*     As  thi-  head  i»f 

old  ships  of  the  Si)aniards  when  captured  by  the  vessel  is  thus  brought  up  toward  the  wir.-i. 

the  English  never  sailed  remarkably  well,  for  the  head  fore-and-aft  sails  are  let  tly  by  ca-.ti-^;! 

the  reason  that  the  Knglish  did  not  understand  off  their  sheets,  so  that  they  shall  pn-i^nt  tLc 

their  proper  trim,  and  invariably  loaded  them  least  im])ediment  in  the  way  of  this  niowmer.t. 

80  heavily  forwnnl  as  to  make  their  draught  The  spanker  on  the  contrary*  is  hauled  nuire 

equid  ut  the  bow  and  stern,  when  they  sliould  toward  the  centre,  that  the  wind  ctintinainj;  :o 

have  set  deei>er  aft.  The  principle  upon  which  strike  it  may  push  the  stern  round  the  other 

a  vessel  is  made  to  a<lvance  against  the  wind  way.    Soon  the  scjuare  sails  on  the  fonnii7>t 

may  bo  explained  as  follows:  Sustained  in  a  catch  aback,  or  receive  the  wind  <»n  their  for- 

state  of  eipiilibrium  in  the  water  by  tlie  equal  ward  side.     This,  while  it  checks  the  heudwiy. 

pressure  of  this  fluid  around  the  hull,  she  is  also  tends  to  throw  the  bow  still  further  roi:nd. 

readily  suKce)»tibIe  to  any  force    applied  to  The  after  yards  are  then  swung  for  ihv  » iud  to 

change  her  position.    This  involves  a  move-  strike  them  on  the  other  side,  and  the  same  is 

ment  of  the  water  to  admit  her  nassoge  through  next  done  to  the  head  yanls.    As  the  sail*  till, 

it.    On  the  line  of  the  keel  this  etisily  takes  the  ship  scnm  gathers  headway  vn  the  ntw 

Slace  from  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  hull  tack.     Fore-and-aft  rigsed  vesst-K  are  nii:fh 

tted  to  cleave  the  water;   but  a  movement  better  adapted  for  working  to  windward  thnn 

sldewise  is  resiste<l  by  the  great  IxmIv  of  water  those  with  square  sails.    Tlieir  sails  keep  full 

pressing  against  the  hull  for  its  full  length,  at  a  smaller  angle  with  the  wind,  and  in  giving: 

whenever  therefore  the  sails  are  filled  by  a  about  or  tacking  they  do  not  lo«k.»  headway,  but 

breeze  blowing  Oirainst  them  from  behind,  even  even  run  some  distance  directly  in  the  eve  i-f 

if  at  a  consideraMe  aufrle  with  the  length  of  the  wind,  which  other  vessels  are  preventt'd 

the  ship,  it  is  easy  to  i>erccive  that  her  motion  fh)m  doing  by  their  great  square  aailj  fillia^ 
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.    As  ft  item  eom  m             ^mm^hwKuSifiamadWBgiShBlaBg 

itkm  is  to  ifaorU          «     auo  i  Thsgr  an  OTorhriparoii^  «Dd  IIm 

in  taken  in  and  fikndu,  dnd  the  topn  jtuu            r  leafing  the  bodj  of  toe  mother 

at  rin^e-reefed^  and  next  donblo-KMsfi   ;  hav^  .        oth  Urain  afaeO,  swim  by  means 

lU  is  reefed  ;mizzen  topsail  elose-neft   ;  oi     n         » cilia,  Mid  enM>  by  the  toogoe^ 

he  fore  and  miun  topiau  the  same;  maui*  Akib^        j  aoon  attaoh  thensMiTea  to 

then  furled  and  the  jib  also.    The  fore-  wwu  wid  begku  a>  bon,  secreting  the  ealoan- 
,  then  reefed  and  the  miasen  topsail  ia    ons  tube  as  thej  go  along;  thegr  grow  in  tiba 

.    The  main  spencer  maj  now  be  set,  wood  and  enter  it  when  yoongv  aa  h  erltail 

le  fore  topsail  fhrled  unless  the  ship  is  too  teom  the  external  apertnn  being  too  mail  to 

With  dose-reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed  admit  the  body  of  the  endoaed  adnUa.    Ftoib 

il^  with  the  nudn  q>enoer  and  stay  sails,  the  tropioal  aeaa  thej  have  been  introdnsad 

ip  is  now  nnder  good  sail  for  either  nm-  into  tki  temperate  watMs  of  Eorope  aod 

)r  lying  to.    With  increasing  wind  and  Aniwie%  and  in  many  plaoea  have  mmh  sb^ 

ip  lying  to^  the  foreaail  may  be  taken  in,  oeedingly  destrootiye;  in  1781-'fl  great  alaim 

le  sail  be  st'dl  farther  rednoed  to  goose-  was  Hut  in  Holland  leat  the  dUua  ahonld  te 

ig  the  main  topsul,  which  is  hanlhig  np  destroyed  by  their  boringi  in  ihb  supporting 

sather  dew  ana  stom>ing  the  sail  down  piles,  and  tliii  danger  haa  Uireatened  monlliav 

yard,  leaving  only  the  portion  on  the  lee  once;  pilea  that  had  been  driven  only  6  cr  $ 

cposed.    When  this  is  tsken  in,  the  last  weeks  on  the  eoast  of  Holland  havebesnfomd 

is  setting  tarpanlin  in  the  weather  mij^  eaten  throned  andthrondli;  many  aatootdh^ 

Ql^g  of  the  fltiip.    The  practice  is  some-  eq>eciallyin  the  trqiicaJDaa  been  deatroyedfy 

raiied  with  different  ahips  according  to  theae  smnQ  MvalTea.    Dnring  the  great  Invi* 

manner  of  working.    In  case  the  veasd  dstion  in  HoDand  in  Feb.  1861,  in  which  ▼!!% 

lot  lie  to  well,  she  may  in  a  finvorable  loll  lages  wen  entirdy  destroyed,  nearly  40^000 

storm  be  pot  before  the  wind,  and  run  aorea  of  onltivated  land  aobnurged,  ad  mmf 

ider  bare  poles.    With  sndi  resonrceSi  'lives  kat,  the  dike  of  Leenwarden  waa  hnkn 

It  sea  in  good  trim  with  plenty  of  room  through,  giving  free  entrance  to  the  wataw; 

r  escape  in  the  aeverest  storms,  some-  firam  post  expmenca,  then  can  be  little  doohl 

indeed  with  the  sails  mon  or  leas  torn,  that  the  attacks  of  ih&  tend^  had  ao  weaksaad 

pmasts  carried  away,  and  occasionally  the  pilaa  as  to  invite  the  break  at  tlds  plasoi 

I  mizzen  mast  cat  away  to  eaae  the  ves-  The  iMstprotectioa  haa  been  found  to  be  metal 

otherwise  dismasted.     The  great  dan^  aheatfiing  and  broad-headed  nails,  and  in  aona 

in  proximity  to  land,  especially  when  it  caaea  kyanizing  or  otherwisepoisoning  thetini* 

9  shore.  ber  haa  pnve^ed  their  attacks.    Ottierspeeiea 

P  WORM,  or  PiLi  WoBM,  the  popular  have  been  found  whoee  tubes  extend  for  S  to  f 

of  the  bivdve  shells  of  the  family  oil^^  feet,  with  walls  of  i  to  i  inch  thick,  and  aome^ 

ind  genos  teredo  (linn.),  so  called  from  timea  diverging  into  2 ;  one  burrows  in  tlia 

[>erforatiog  ship  and  other  timber.    The  husks  of  cocoanuta  and  other  woody  tropioal 

is  thick,  short,  globular,  eqod-vdved,  fruits  floating  on  the  ocean,  making  very  cnoiB- 

'  inpea  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  the  ed  channels,    For  details  see  the  abstract  d  ft 

or  inner  extremity  of  a  cylindricd  tube,  pnpor  read  befon  the  national  institota  aft 

it  or  sinaoos,  partly  or  entirdy  lined  with  Waahington,  D.  0.,  by  James  Jarvis,  Ea^i^  gir^ 

odcareoas  matter,  and  often  open  at  both  ing  the  results  of  his  experiments  since  184f 

The  valves  are  reduced  to  mere  appen-  on  various  kinds  of  timbcnr,  in  tlie  ^  Aimwl  d 

of  the  foot ;  in  the  centre  of  their  circu-  Sdentifio  Discovery'*  for  1867,  p.  869^ — Anodnr 

ming  this  organ  is  protruded,  the  whole  pole  or  timber  worm,  whidi  will  be  best  mett- 

ig  a  very  effectual   boring   apparatua,  tinned  in  this  artide,  is  a  minute  aessile-eyed 

is  indicated  by  their  peculiar  shape,  crustacean,  of  the  oo^er  iaopodoy  and  ^penna 

th,  arrangement  of  the  vdvular  ridges^  Umfunim  (Leach).    The  t>est  known  spesMS  Is 

reat  size  of  the  adductor  muscle.    The  the  L,  tertbrane  (Leach),  i  to  i  of  an  inch  looi^ 

I  is  elongated  and  worm-like,  the  length  rounded  at  each  end,  wkh  sidee  paralld;  tiien 

due  chiefly  to  the  prolongation  backward  an  14  aegments,  the  last  2  nmdi  the  largaaL 

h  respiratory  tube,  the  siphons  of  which  the  7  next  to  the  head  each  bearing  a  nair  or 

ovided  with  2  calcareous  triangular  flat-  abort  legs;  there  are  fi  pairs  of  Jawa  ana  ft  pab 

plates,  the  palettet^  which  are  dways  of  strong  mandiMea,  which  are  the  boring  or^ 

I  to  the  externd  aperture.     The  iMat  gans;  tMgenerd  odor  is  olive-gray,    it  mm 

i  species  is  the  terido  naoaliM  (linn.),  swim  as  wdl  aa  creep,  and  when  touched  rdla 

calcareous  tu^es  are  from  1  to  2i  feet  itadf  into  a  ball  by  bending  down  the  head 

They  attack  wood   immersed  in  sea  and  tail  in  the  manner  of  the  common  sow  bi^ 

whe&er  of  diips,  piles,  or  piers,  boring  whidi  it  much  resembles.    It  waa  discoverad 

direction  of  the  grain,  and  turmng  out  by  the  late  Robert  Stevenson,  the  arduteot  of 

>r  a  htfd  knot,  or  a  companion  whoae  the  Bell  Book  lighthouse,  in  1806,  and  waa 

ce  they  detect  by  the  sense  of  hearing;  named  and  deaoribed  by  Dr.  Leach  fai  1611. 

St  of  the  rasped  wood  is  introduced  by  It  is  gregarious,  and  abundant  in  some  jphw>*; 

loi  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  and  it  attaoka  by  pnJBffeaao  aoft  wooda»  oka  the 
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pine  funil J,  though  it  will  perforate  all  the  and  the  writings  of  Roocm  and  Canregift.  ]til» 
hard  woods,  as  far  as  known,  except  the  teak  ian  jnrisoonsnlts  of  the  17th  and  18th  oenta- 
and  others  of  similar   density;    all  wooden  ries,  reflect  the  commercial  nsages  of  thor 
sfcrnctures  inmiersed  in  salt  water  are  attacked  respective  periods,  and  are  tlie  abundant  n- 
hy  it,  especially  sea  bulwarks,  and  the  piles  and  thoritative,  and  often  sought  sonrces  of  the 
piers  of  bridges,  docks,  and  canals;  it  rarelj  modern  hiw  of  shipping. — ^A  ship  is  penofiil 
perforates  floating  wood,  unless  it  be  confined  property,  a  chattel ;  and  unless  some  positxTs 
in  timber  docks.    The  perforations  are  gener-  law  interposes,  it  may  be  transferred  from 
ally  for  a  few  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and  seller  to  buyer  by  the  same  forms  that  attcod 
in  preference  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  be-  the  transfer  of  chattels  of  any  otlter  descrip- 
tween  the  annual  rings ;    and  their  numbers  tion ;  and  in  fact  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  dooht 
are  so  great  that  by  tlie  time  one  has  perfo-  that  an  oral  contract  suflSces  to  pass  the  prop- 
rated  an  inch  tlie  timber  is  riddled.    They  are  erty  in  a  ship,  and  that  no  written  evidence  of 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  the  sale  is  essential  to  its  validity.    Still  it  ii 
everywhere  destructive.    They  may  be  guard-  the  ancient  usage  of  the  maritime  law  to  nuit 
ed  against  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teredo,  a  bill  of  sale  or  other  written  instrnment  the 
These  destructive  creatures   have  also  their  almost   inseparable  accompaniment  and  evi- 
nses  in  disintegrating  sunken  vessels  and  wood-  dence  of  the  sale,  and  it  ia  convenient  tnd 
en  substances  which  would  otherwise  obstruct  proper  that  it  should  continue  to  be  so     Hut 
important  navigable  channels,  and  require  great  apart  from  expediency  and  established  uMce. 
labor  and  expense  to  remove.    Other  mollusks  written  evidence  of  the  sale  of  a  ship  is  m^de 
which  bore  into  the  hardest  substances,  as  pho^  an  essential  condition  of  registration  under  the 
la$,  lithodamtts,  claf>ageUa^  aspergillum^  eaxu  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  act  of  1TV3  pro- 
eava,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  Stonb  Bobebs.  viding  that  in  every  case  of  sale  or  tran>fer 
SHIPPING.    Tlie  law  of  shipping,  the  law  there  shall  be  some  instrument  in  writicir  :n 
of  marine  insurance,  and  the  law  of  negotiable  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  sale,  which  shall  re<  t:« 
paper  have  a  conmion  origin  in  the  custom  of  at  length  the  former  certificate  of  re^gtrr ; 
merchants.    This  custom  and  its  authority  as-  otherwise  the  ship  shall  be  incapable  of  bricjt 
oend  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  books  to  registered  anew.    Though  the  statute  dues  nut 
which  we  must  refer  for  it  give  us  the  rules  prevent  the  property  from  vesting  in  a  pur- 
not  of  one  people  or  country  alone,  within  two  chaser  under  a  merely  oral  contract,  yet  it  rrn- 
or  three  centuries  only,  but  of  the  commercial  ders  a  bill  of  sole  a  i)ractically  indispensalU 
world  during  many  ages.    Thus  we  find  that  formality,  because  registration,  of  which  it  is 
many  of  the  present  rules  and  principles  of  the  the  condition,  gives  to  the  ship  all  it#  sQltftan- 
law  of  6hii>ping,  some  even  of  those  which  tial  value  as  an  instrument  of  commerce. — Th« 
might  seem  to  be  most  peculiar,  have  an  ear-  laws  which  regulate  commerce  ciinferexcla>i\e 
lier  origin  than  any  tiling  in  the  common  law,  privileges  in  the  carrying  and  coasting  trade 
or  indeed  in  any  existing  system  of  law.    Even  on  United  States  ships.     No  morchandti>e  ni&v 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  rubric  de  lege  Rhodia  be  brought  from  any  foreign  country  to  ti.ia 
de  jactu  (concerning  jettison),  quotes  and  con-  except  in  American  ves»»eK  or  in  ve?«el*  l-c- 
firms  the  law  of  Rhodes,   whose  commerce  longing  to  that  country  of  which  the  merrbia- 
flourished  at  least  1,000  years  before  the  Chris-  disc  is  the  product;  and  no  morchandi^e  ^Ka!I 
tian  era.    In  the  fragment  to  which  wo  have  be  carried  from  port  to  port  in  the  Unttd 
alluded,  the  modern  law  of  jettison,  average.  States  by  any  foreign  vessel  unle>s  it  formtd  i 
and  contribution  is  as  distinctly  stated  as  in  part  of  her  original  cargo.    Shif»s  int^^n^ivti  :'•  r 
any  recent  text  book;  and  in  the  title  de  nau-  the  fii^Iiing  or  coasting  trade  mut«t,  if  not  riji#- 
tieo  fofiwre^  which,  however,  like  many  other  tered,  be  enrolled  and  licensed.    In  >hort.  a»tiip 
rubrics  of  the  CW/>{/«f/t/r2>  relating  to  shipping,  that  is  neither  registered  nor  enmlle^i  axid  il- 
ls not  traceable  to  any  earlier  source  than  the  censed  cannot  sail  on  any  voya^re   with  t:.e 
law  of  Rome,  we  have  the  present  rules  regu-  privilege  or  protection  of  a  national  rhurariir 
lating  loans   on   bottomry  and   respondentia,  or  national  pai)ers.     This  national  rharsitcr 
Passing  over  seven  J  centuries,  we  find  other  and  the  benefit  of  it  can  be  acquired  only  bj 
still  ancient  but  useful  re|)ositories  of  the  cus-  compliance  with  the  registry  laws.     The  ^hiJ* 
toms  of  nierchnnts  and  of  the  maritime  law  in  which  may  be  registered  under  thi*5e  Iuwa  i>Tt 
the  Coneohito  dd  inart\  a  collection  or  digest  those  built  within  the  United  States  and  owned 
of  the  principal  rules  and  usages  established  wholly  by  citizens  thereof,  and  tho«ie  c^pturtd 
among  commercial  nations  from  the  12th  to  and  condenine<l  as  prizes  or  a(yudgt.*d  fMrtV:;t.d 
the  14th  century,  nnd  in  the  laws  of  016ron  by  violation  of  law,  if  owned  wholly  by  ii:i- 
and  the  laws  of  Wisby,   codes  of  maritime  zens  of  this  country.    No  ship  can  \*v  reu-i- 
usaircs  promulgated  about  the   12th  or  13th  tered  if  an  owner  or  part  owner  usually  res«idr» 
century.     letter,  I^  guidon,  a  book  of  the  16th  abroad,  although  a  citizen,  UDle*^  he  \*c  a  ri'n- 
century;  the  Ordonrntnce  de  la  marine  of  I a^vlxb  sul  of  the  United  States  or  an  agent  for  v. A  i 
XIV.,  publUhed  in  1681,  a  work  of  the  highest  partner  in  a  mercantile  house  establisb^'d  ui:d 
excellence  covering  the  whole  ground  of  mar-  doing  business  hert» :  nor  if  the  masit^^r  I**?  n^it 
itime  law ;  Valines  (commentaries  up(m  the  or-  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  nor  if  the  own- 
dinance ;  Cleiruo*8  L's  et  coutumee  de  Ui  mer ;  er  or  a  part  owner  be  a  Datiiralu«d  citizen  aad 
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in  the  eoontrj  whence  he  eame  more  alone.    One  of  the  ^rt  owners  genertll j  acta 

a  jear,  or  in  any  foreign  conntry  more  aa  ship's  hnsband.    His  ordinary  dnty  and  an* 

iuui  two  years,  unless  he  be  a  oonsnl  or  public  thority  include  equipping  and  repairing  the 

^ent  of  the  United  States.     If  a  registered  ship,  taking  care  of  her  while  in  port,  furniah- 

kmerican  ship  be  sold  or  transferred  in  whole  ing  her  widi  all  regular  and  proper  papers,  and 

w  in  part  to  an  alien,  the  certificate  of  registry  making  contracts  for  freight  or  passage.    He 

oast  be  delivered  up,  or  the  vessel  is  forfeited,  cannot  unless  specially  empowered  make  insor^ 

Lb  soon  as  a  registered  vessel  arrives  from  a  ance,  buy  a  cargo,  borrow  money,  or  surrender 

breign  port,  her  documents  must  be  deposited  the  owners'  lien  on  the  cargo  for  freight.    It  is 

rith  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrival,  and  not  absolutely  established  whether  or  not  a 

he  owner,  or,  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  dis-  part  owner  has  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  other 

net,  the  master  must  make  oath  that  the  regis-  part  owners,  or  on  the  whole  vessel,  for  ad- 

er  contains  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  vances  or  balances  due  him  on  account  of  the 

it  tiiat  time  owners  of  the  snip,  and  at  the  vessel.     The  general  course  of  adjudimtioa 

ame  time  report  any  transfer  of  the  ship  or  of  seems  to  be  adverse  to  this  claim ;  yet  there  iB 

my  part  that  has  been  made  within  his  knowl-  some  authority  the  other  way,  and  in  the 

idge  since  the  registry,  and  also  declare  that  United  States,  and  particularly  in  New  York, 

to  foreigner  has  any  interest  in  the  ship.    If  a  an  evident  disposition  to  favor  the  lien. — ^The 

hip  be  transferred  while  at  sea  or  abroad,  the  owner  of  a  ship  may  employ  it  in  carrying  his 

»ld  register  must  be  given  up,  and  all  the  re-  own  goods  or  those  of  another.    He  may  cany 

loirements  of  law  as  to  registry  must  be  com-  the  goods  of  others  while  he  himself  retains 

»li€»d  with  within  8  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  possession  and  direction  of  the  ship,  or  he 

he  home  port — ^The  rights  of  part  owners  of  may  lease  it  to  others.    In  the  one  case,  he 

hips  form  an  important  branch  of  the  law  of  carries  goods  on  freight ;  in  the  other,  he  lets 

hipping.    Two  or  more  persons  may  become  his  ship  by  charter  party.    When  goods  are 

lart  owners  in  either  of  three  ways.    They  may  carried  on  freight,  the  rights  and  obligations 

>nild  a  ship  together,  or  join  in  purchasing  it,  of  ship  owner  and  shipper  are  stated  generally 

w  each  may  purchase  his  share  independently  in  an  instrument  of  which  the  origin  is  lost  in 

4  the  others ;  and  their  rights  and  obligations  antiquity,  and  which  is  now  in  universal  use 

ire  the  same  in  all  these  cases.    If  the  register  among  commercial  nations  with  but  little  Y9r 

>T  instrument  of  transfer  do  not  designate  spe-  riety  of  form.    It  is  called  the  bill  of  lading, 

ifio  and  unequal  proportions,  part  owners  will  It  should  contain  the  names  of  the  consignor 

le  presumed  to  own  in  equal  shares.    A  ship  and  consignee  of  the  vessel,  of  the  master,  of 

nay  form  part  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  co-  the  places  of  departure  and  destination ;  also 

lartnership,  and  then  it  will  be  governed  in  all  the  price  to  be  paid  as  freight,  with  primage 

■eapects  by  the  law  of  partnership.    But  part  and  other  charaes  if  any  there  be ;  and  either 

owners  are  not  necessarily  partners.    Any  one  in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  in  the  margin  the 

>f  them  may  at  any  time  sell  his  share  to  whom  marks  and  numbers  of  the  things  shipped. 

le  will,  but  he  cannot  sell  the  share  of  any  The  bill  should  be  signed  by  the  master  of  the 

^er  part  owner  without  his  authority.    A  ship,  who  by  the  strict  maritime  law  has  no 

najority  of  the  owners  may  generally  direct  authority  to  sign  a  bill  of  lading  until  the  goods 

he  employment  of  the  ship  at  their  discretion ;  are  actually  on  board.    One  copy  of  the  bill 

rat  a  court  of  admiralty  will  interfere  to  do  of  lading  is  usually  retained  by  the  master,  and 

justice  between  them,  and  prevent  any  one  three  copies  are  given  to  the  consignor;  of 

rom  indicting  iigury  on  the  others.    In  the  these  he  retains  one,  and  the  others  he  sends  to 

ibsence  of  the  rest,  and  without  prohibition  the  consignee,  one  of  them  with  the  goods  and 

rom  them,  one  part  owner  may,  in  the  ezer-  the  other  by  some  other  conveyance.    The 

:iae  of  good  faith  and  a  sound  discretion,  man-  bill  promises  delivery  to  the  consignee  or  his 

ige  the  ship  as  for  himself  and  them ;  and  the  assigns.    The  consignee  may  designate  his  as- 

x>ntracts  into  which  he  enters  in  relation  to  signs  by  a  particular  indorsement,  or  he  may 

he  employment  or  preservation  of  the  ship  indorse  the  bill  in  blank.    As  the  bill  is  evi- 

Mnd  all  the  part  owners  in  favor  of  an  inno-  deuce  against  the  ship  owner  as  to  the  reoep- 

)ent  third  party.   In  irencral,  all  the  part  own-  tion  of  the  goods,  and  their  quantity  and  quau- 

irs  are  liable  in  solido,  or  each  one  for  the  ty,  it  is  common  to  say :  '^  Contents  unknown.** 

rhole  amount,  for  all  the  repairs  of  a  ship  or  Tet  between  the  ship  owner  and  the  shipper 

or  necessaries  actually  supplied  to  her  in  good  the  bill  b  not  conclusive,  and  the  former  may 

aith  :  but  if  it  can  be  clearly  shpwn  that  espe-  show  that  the  goods  were  injured  or  destroyed 

ial  credit  was  given  and  intended  to  be  given  on  the  passage  by  reason  of  some  intrinsic  de- 

o  one  owner  personally  to  the  exclusion  of  the  feet,  which  was  not  apparent  or  easily  to  be 

others,  the  others  cannot  be  holden.   Charging  ascertained  when  the  goods  were  shipped.    If 

he  goods  to  the  ship  by  her  name,  or  to  the  however  the  bill  has  altered  the  situation  of 

•  ship and  owners,"  would  tend  strongly  parties  relying  on  its  truth,  so  that  either  an 

o  show  that  the  goods  were  supplied  on  the  mnocent  party  must  sntfer  or  else  the  ship 

redit  of  all ;  but  charging  them  to  some  one  owner  whose  agent  signed  the  bill  either  frau- 

•wner  alone  would  at  least  raise  the  assumption  dulently  or  heedlessly,  it  is  he  and  not  the  in- 

hat  the  credit  was  intentionally  given  to  him  nooent  party  who  must  bear  the  losa. — ^The 
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oontraot  of  affreightment  is  entire ;  therefore  plite  the  payment  of  freight ;  but  as  thamdief 

no  freight  is  earned  unless  the  whole  is  earned  b  not  earned  except  by  carrring  the  pawcp 

by  carrying  the  goods  quite  to  tlieir  destina-  ger,  or  pro  rata  by  carrying  him  a  part  of  :ht 

tion.    If  the  transportation  is  incomplete,  hay-  way  with  his  consent,  it  may  be  recorervd 

ing  been  interru))ted  by  wreck  or  other  canso,  back  when  it  has  been  paid,  as  it  nsuallj  15.  m 

there  is  no  absolute  right  of  freiglit.    Yet  there  advance,  and  not  earned. — It  is  an  sMieM 

is  a  conditiomd  right ;  for  us  soon  as  the  ship  principle  of  the  maritime  law  that  sliip  sad 

receives  the  goods,  it  not  only  comes  under  cargo  nave  reciprocal  duties  or  obligatit»n&  and 

the  obligation  of  carrying  them  to  thvir  desti-  are  mutually  pledged  for  the  perturman<v  ti 

nation,  but  at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  more  these  duties.    In  other  words.  ni>t  only  is  ii* 

exactly,  on  breaking  ground  and  beginning  tlio  owner  of  the  ship  bound  to  tlie  uwnvr  «f  th« 

voyage,  acquires  the  right  of  so  carrying  them,  cargo,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  to  lade  1 

Therefore,  if  any  interruption  intervene,  tlie  pro])erly,  to  take  care  of  it  while  on  iMiani.  to 

fillip  owner  has  the  right  of  transshii)ping  the  carry  it  safely,  so  far  as  tho  seaworthiz:r^  i^ 

goods  and  carrying  them  on  to  their  original  tho  ship  is  concerned,  to  its  destined  purt.  an<i 

destination.     When  they  arrive  there,  ho  may  then  deliver  it  all  in  a  pn>per  way.  but  the  »h:p 

claim  the  freight  money  originally  agreed  upon,  itself  is  bound  to  the  di^harge  of  tlie>e  dutit*. 

but  no  more,  whatever  extra  cost  he  may  have  That  is  to  say,  if^  by  reason  of  a  failure  in  ut 

incurred.    If  the  shipper  please,  at  any  inter-  of  these  particulars,  the  sliipfier  of  the  irr^idi 

mediate  ])ort  of  the  voyage,  to  tender  the  full  is  damnified,  he  may  indeed  look  to  the  ^Lxp 

freight,  the  Kliip  must  of  course  deliver  up  tho  owner  for  indemnity,  but  he  is  notollij^edio 

goods.     When  the  ship  master  certainly  will  do  so,  because  he  may  proceed  by  pn>{it-r  {•ro- 

not  or  certainly  cannot  cjirry  or  send  the  goods  cess  against  the  ship  itsel£  On  the  otLc-r  haod. 

forward,  the  strict  rule  of  luw  is,  that  the  ship-  if  tlie  sliip  discharges  oil  its  duties,  the  tiwnrr 

per  is  entitled  to  them  without  any  payment  may  look  to  the  shipper  for  payment  ot  Im 

of  freight.     80  tlio  shipper  may  idways  refuse  freight,  or  ho  may  keep  his  hold  on  the  dk^ 

to  receive  them,  and  then  under  no  cirum-  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  until  the  freidtit 

Btonces  is  freight  ])ayable,  on  the  ground  that  money  is  paid. — ^An  owner,  wo  have  said,  mij 

the  original  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  no  new  let  his  ship  to  others.    Tho  instrument  wLicb 

one  has  been  substituted,  either  expressly  or  contains  the  endenco  of  such   a  c^^ntni-:  it 

tacitly,  or  by  implication  of  law.    Ihit  when  called  a  charter  party,  an  ancient  name,  the 

the  master  can  do  no  more  with  the  goods,  and  origin  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.     The  tona 

otfers  their  delivery  in  good  faith,  tlie  shipjier  of  the  instrument  varies  of  course  with  *Jm 

ought  not  to  refuse  unreasonably  to  receive  bargain  between  the  parties.     Ifeneraliy  <'Ii1t 

them.     If  they  ore  formally  tendered  on  the  the  burden  of  the  ship  is  let,  the  owner  hi 'liiiM 

one  side  and  fornially  accepted  on  tho  other,  possi'ssion  of  her,  finding  and  pavi!u:  m&^^t^r 

the  original  contract  is  held  to  be  severed,  and  and  crew,  supplies  and  re]iair8.  and  navirsiinf 

now  freight  ;/roni^r/ is  due;  and  however  they  her  as  is  agreed  upon.     S^metimeiv.  l.ovt>vr, 

may  come  into  ))osso.3sion  of  the  shipper,  if  the  owner  lets  Ids  ship  as  he  might  let  a  I'Mr. 

their  original  value  has  been  increased  by  tho  and  tho  hirer  takes  {>osses'<ion.  niau'*.  n:.\  :^-a:r^ 

partiol  transportation,  tho  courts  are  disposed  supplies,  and  even  repairs  her.     Tl.-i-  «:.:irT«r 

to  give  the  ship  owner  a  proportionate  share  party  should  designate  particularly  the  *>}it|<  ^ud 

of  the  freight.     The  goods  are  to  be  delivered  master  and  the  parties:   should  diM-n'*  t:  c 

by  the  bill  of  lading  in  goo<l  condition  excepting  shi]>  generally  and  jtarticularly  &<  \k*  hrr  t>  ::- 

**  tho  dan;iers  of  the  seas/'  and  sueli  other  risks  nage  and  capacity ;  should  designate  i>it-  i^iiv 

or  perils  as  may  be  expressed.     1  )aniage  caused  what  parts  of  the  ship  are  let,  and  what  r>:ir« 

to  pHKls  by  Mil  excepted  risk  is  therefore  tho  if  imy  are  reserved  to  the  «»wner  or  t.»  iht.-  r.a#- 

loss  <*f  the  slnpper  or  consignor,  and  not  the  ter  to  carry  poods,  or  for  the  puriM»!*e  <>i  nik^iji- 

loss  of  the  owner.    Hut  if  goiHls  are  lost  in  sub-  tion ;  should  describe  the  voyace  or  tl;.-  j«  r^  J 

stance,  even  if  not  in  form,  as  if  sugar  is  washed  of  time  for  which  the  ship  is  hired  vt  ith  pnK^r 

out  of  hoxes  or  hoirsheads,  or  wine  leaks  out  ])artirularity ;  and  should  set  forth  the  Lt^k  I'.av^ 

of  casks  by  reason  of  injury  sustained  from  a  the  demurrage,  tho  obligations  uiwnic  it:  itri<i.tT 

l)eril  of  tho  sea,  though  the  ma.ster  may  deliver  in  respect  to  the  navigation  or  fiini!'»l.iiij  •? 

tho  hogsheads  or  casks,  this  is  not  n  delivery  of  the  ship,  and  all  tho  other  particulars  «»i  \>t 

tho  sugar  or  of  the  wine,  and  no  freight  is  due.  barg;iin  ;  ft»r  ils  it  is  a  written  instrument,  rh- 

But  froiu'ht  munt  be  paid  if  tho  go<.Kls  are  in-  charter  party  cannot  be  varied  by  t-xtemal  i-^i- 

Jur^d  or  artually  jierisli  and  disa])pear  from  dence.     Lay  days  are  those  which  are  alltiwii! 

any  intern:-.!  defect  or  deray  or  chantre  :  that  the  charterer  for  h)ad ing  or  unhiadii:i?  thv  ^r«- 

i"*.  fnun  causes  inherent  in  tho  gooils  them-  sel.     They  are  counted  from  the  arrival  «.f!;»* 

Fi'lvi's.     If  giMMK  are  <lolivered,  althoMirh  dam-  ship  at  her  doi*k.  wharf,  or  otlier  pla«  e  of  lii*- 

nged  and  deteriorated  from  faults  for  which  the  charge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  her  t*  rt 

siiip  o'.vnvr   is   rc^iHmsilde,  as   had  sti^wuire,  of  destination,   unless  otherwise   aarrttd.     I", 

deviation.  n«LdiL'eiit   navig;ition,  or   tho    like,  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  to  the 

freiirht  i^due.  tlu-  amount  of  tho  damage  being  contrary,  Sundays  are  computed  in  the  rali^ola- 

tirst  «ledurti'4l.     The  rules  in  respect  to  pa^satre  tion  of  lay  days  at  tho  fntrt  of  dij^^haree;  bat 

money  are  quite  analogous  to  those  which  reg-  if  the  contract  specifies  '*  working  1^-  liaya** 
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and  liolidaji  are  ezolnded.  If  more  fbr  the  master's  wrong  doings;  that  is,  for 
n  these  agreed  laj  days  is  oocnpied,  it  eroy  injury  done  by  the  mastor  while  acting 
paid  for,  and  the  amount  thus  paid  is  in  that  capacity.  For  example,  it  from  want 
unurrage.  By  the  charter  party  the  of  skill  or  care  while  navigating  the  ship,  he 
r  charterer)  usually  agrees  to  pay  so  runs  another  down,  the  owner  is  liable  for  the 
imurrage  a  day.  If  time  be  occupied  coUinon ;  but  not  if  the  master  when  on  shore 
9  of  the  ship  which  are  made  necessary  or  even  on  his  own  deck  quarrels  with  a  man 
the  fault  of  the  owner  or  master  or  of  and  beats  him. — Under  our  pilotage  laws,  every 
itself,  that  is,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  ship  entering  or  leaving  a  harbor  must,  within 
^inal  unseaworthiness,  the  charterer  certain  limits,  accept  the  services  of  a  pilot  if 
Lng  this  time.  But  generally  speaking,  they  are  offered,  or  pay  the  prescribed  fees  even 
no  claim  for  demuirage  on  the  char-  if  those  services  are  declined ;  and  if  a  ship  neg- 
*  any  delay  which  is  induced  by  the  lect  to  take  a  pilot  when  it  riiould  and  can  do 
r  the  elements,  as  ice,  tide,  or  tempest,  so,  the  owners  will  be  answerable  in  damages 
any  act  of  government,  or  from  any  to  shippers  or  others  for  any  loss  which  may 
bility  of  the  consignee  which  could  not  be  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal  As  soon 
ed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  his  own  wrong-  as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  control  of 
ct.  The  contract  of  charter  party  may  the  ship,  and  is  answerable  for  any  dxmiage 
ved  by  the  parties  by  mutmd  consent,  resulting  from  his  own  negligence  or  de&nh. 
rat  their  consent  by  any  circumstance  Tet  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  in 
^nders  the  contract  illegal ;  as  for  ex-  case  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dan- 
declaration  of  war,  an  embargo,  or  a  gerous  ignorance  or  error,  to  disobey  the  pilot 
*. — In  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  the  and  dispossess  him  of  his  authority. — See  also 
ire  and  supreme  command  are  intrusted  Avkraok,  Bottoicbt,  Salvage,  Ssaican,  and 
oaster.     He  must  see  to  every  thing  Stoppaok  is  TsAifBrru. 

pects  her  condition,  including  her  re-        SillKAZ,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  pror- 

pplies,  loading,  and  unloading.    He  is  ince  of  Fars,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom,  sita- 

Uy  the  agent  of  the  owner,  but  is  to  a  ated  on  a  beautiful  elevated  plain,  115  m.  K  K. 

extent  the  aprent  of  the  shipper  and  of  £.  from  Bushire ;  pop.  estimn^ed  at  80,000.  It  is 

"er,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  enclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  m.  in  circumference, 

under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  authori-  Shiraz  formerly  contained  many  mosques  and 

nt  of  the  owner  springs  from  necessity,  other  handsome  buildings,  but  the  town  was 

le  of  extreme  necessity,  he  may  even  almost  totally  destroyed  and  12,000  people  kill- 

Jiip ;  he  may  pledge  her  for  a  debt  by  ed  by  an  earthquake  in  1858.    There  had  also 

iry  bond;  he  may  charter  her  for  a  been  severe  eaithquakes  in  1812  and  1884.    II 

r  a  term  of  time ;  and  may  raise  money  stands  on  the  road  leading  from  Bushire  to  la- 

rs  or  incur  a  debt  therefor,  and  make  pahan,  and  has  a  very  considerable  trade,  thoo^ 

>rs  liable.    The  necessity  which  creates  during  the  present  century  it  has  greiatly  a^ 

Drity  for  these  acts  must  be  greater  in  clined.    Its  lapidaries  are  said  to  be  the  best  in 

es  than  in  others.    Thus  a  sale  is  jus-  Persia.    There  are  some  manufactures  of  silk 

ly  when  the  necessity  is  extreme  and  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  firearms,  g^ass,  Ac 

md  when  such  a  course  seems  to  be  Shiraz  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Saadi, 

one  for  preserving  to  the  owners  or  who  is  buried  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  Hafiz. 

any  part  of  the  ship^s  value.    The  ne-  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  founded 

'hich  authorizes  a  pledge  by  bottomry  in  697 ;  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 

ar  less  in  degree.    Chartering  the  ship  vicinity,  among  others  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
ited  by  a  considerable  mercantile  ex-        SHIRE.    See  Cou^rrr. 
,  while  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  ex-        SHTRE,  a  river  of  £.  Africa,  one  of  the  lar* 

repairs  and  supplies  it  is  sufficient  if  gest  affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  one  of  the 

«  such  as  the  condition  of  the  vessel  outlets  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  lat.  14**  23'  S.    It 

tafe  and  comfortable  prosecution  of  the  has  a  southerly  course  of  about  850  ul,  and 

render  proper.    Generally  the  master  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi  about 

ing  to  do  with  the  cargo  between  the  80  m.  above  the  apex  of  the  delta.    It  is  navi- 

ad  the  delivery ;  but  if  the  necessity  gable  throughout  its  course  except  about  88  dl 

)  may  sell  the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  at  of  rapids,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 

nediate  port  if  he  cannot  carry  it  or  the  lake  is  nearly  150  yards  wide  and  12  to  15 

it,  and  it  must  perish  before  he  can  feet  deep ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Zambesi  it 

pecific  orders.    So  he  may  sell  it  or  a  is  a  mile  in  width.  The  country  through  which 

,  or  pledge  it  by  means  of  a  responden-  it  flows  is  salubrious  and  well  adapted  to  tha 

,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  com-  culture  of  cotton  and  grain, 
efit.    A  bond  of  respondentia  is  much        SHIRLEY,  Jahxs,  an   English    dramatist, 

thmg  as  to  the  cargo  that  bottomry  bom  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1596,  died  Oct.  29, 

he  ship.    It  secures  money  borrowed  1666.     He  was  graduated  at  Catharine  hall, 

ime  interest  and  on  maritime  risk  by  Cambridge,  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 

r  the  goods,  and  the  debt  is  discharged  pointed  to  a  living  near  St.  Albans,  Hertford- 

0  go<xU  perish.    The  owner  is  liable  shire,  which  he  soon  after  resigned  in  conse* 
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qnence  of  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic  inoe  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  still  non^nalh  a  it- 
After  a  few  years  of  drudgery  as  teacher  in  the  pendency  of  it.  (See  AsTssnaA.)  The  ramtf 
grammar  school  of  St.  Albans,  he  settled  aboat  government  b  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  aboi 
1625  in  London  and  became  a  writer  for  the  30,000  soldiers  can  be  mustered  upon  a  caietf 
stage.  He  had  produced  altogether  33  plays,  emergency.  The  British  government  sect  m 
when  parliament  in  1642  prohibited  the  per-  expedition  to  Shoain  1841  under  If  ^or  Harn^ 
formance  of  stage  plays  throughout  the  king-  who  negotiated  a  treaty  and  established  fiiea^ 
dom.  He  fought  in  the  civil  wars  under  the  relations  between  the  two  powers. 
earl  of  Newcastle,  and  afterward  returned  to  his  SHODDY,  a  rag  wool  obtained  from  o2 
old  occupation  of  teaching.  The  great  fire  of  blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels.  &c  mi 
London  drove  him  and  his  wife  from  their  now  largely  employed  together  with  the  rsi- 
house  in  Fleet  street  into  the  suburbs,  where,  lar  article  called  mungo,  obtained  fron  o*i 
overcome  by  fright  and  fatigue,  they  both  died  woollen  garments  and  tailors*  clipf-isp;.  is 
on  the  same  day  and  wore  buried  in  the  same  mixing  with  new  wool  for  manufacturing  a  r^ 
grave.  Shirley*s  plays  are  no  longer  acted,  riety  of  cloths,  chiefly  pilot  cloths,  pc-tershaa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  *'  Traitor,"  partly  re-  Ac.  In  some  of  these  rag  wool  constitutes  tiae 
oast  by  Sheil  and  produced  at  Covent  Garden  tenths  of  the  whole  material.  In  some  part>  d 
theatre  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  ^^Evadne,  or  England  the  business  of  working  up  woc-Ccn 
the  Statue."  The  only  collection  of  his  dra-  rags  has  of  late  years  become  very  extecshe.  . 
matio  and  poetical  works  is  that  of  Giflbrd  and  Altogether  about  50,000,000  lbs.  of  woi>Ile£  lai  : 
Dyco  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1833).  worsted  rags  are  annually  torn  to  pieces  i&d  j 
SnOA,  a  kingdom  of  N.  E.  Africa,  in  Abys-  converted  into  about  40,000. OC'O  lbs.  of  kul^  ' 
sinia,  between  lat.  8**  30'  and  11**  K,  and  long,  and  shoddy,  worth  about  £800,0CO.  The  shod- 
88''  and  40"*  30'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000,  dy  is  rated  at  4^7.  per  lb.  and  the  mim^  tt  U 
of  whom  about  1,000,000,  in  Shoa  proper  and  About  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  *lt 
Efat,  are  Christians  of  the  Coptic  church,  and  wool  is  produced  at  the  town  of  Batloy  in  tbt 
the  remainder  Mohammedans  in  the  eastern  and  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  remaiDiler  ii 
pagans  in  the  southern  dependencies.  Capital,  the  product  of  neighboring  towns.  The  np 
Ankober.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  are  not  pass  through  a  number  of  hands  in  the  eocne 
very  well  defined,  and  are  being  extended  as  of  preparation  for  the  powerful  machines  io- 
opportunity  otfers.  The  Adal  desert  bounds  it  to  ployed  in  tearing  them  to  fibres.  In  the 
the  E.,  tlie  river  llawash  to  tlie  S.,  the  Abai  to  United  States  slioddy  has  become  a  masufK- 
the  W.,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  ture  of  considerable  importance,  and  tbe  i> 
of  the  Mohammedan  Gallas  to  the  N.  Shoa  tide  is  also  imported  from  England.  &x  be- 
consists  of  a  series  of  plateaux  varying  from  tories  in  the  state  of  Kew  York  are  engafre^  h 
3,000  to  10,000  feet  in  neight  above  the  level  its  production,  in  tbe  towns  of  WaterrEtU 
of  the  sea.  The  E.  part  of  the  kingdom  is  Troy,  Kowburg,  and  Marlborough.  Its  i^t- 
called  Efat,  and  the  descent  toward  the  Adal  ence  in  fabrics  is  detected  in  wearing  gancciu 
desert  is  rapid.  The  S.  i)art  termiQatos  in  a  by  the  collection  of  rolls  of  short  wool  M vtta 
broad  plain ;  and  in  the  w.  and  centre  is  the  the  cloth  and  the  lining.  The  sale  of  i&odi!y 
valley  of  the  Jamma,  about  3,000  feet  above  is  already  a  branch  of  business  of  seme  impir- 
the  sea,  Avith  high  mountains  rising  from  its  tanco  in  Cedar  street.  New  York, 
surface  both  N.  and  S.  Shoa  is  watered  by  SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  connaoniT 
numerous  streams;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  made  of  leather.  If  furnished  with  atop  f?r  en- 
large crops  of  grain  are  raised.  It  is  said  that  closing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  artic>  ii 
there  are  24  species  of  wheat  in  the  kingdom,  called  a  boot;  but  a  general  descriptivD  cf  the 
The  hitrher  lands  are  used  chiefly  for  pastur-  various  coverings  for  the  feet  may  properly  'i^ 
age.  The  valleys  are  very  beautiful  and  well  given  under  the  present  heading!  The  c/iedt 
wooded,  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  un-  form  is  that  of  the  sandal,  a  flat  sole  to  be  worn 
heiUthy,  and  particularly  subject  to  fever,  under  the  foot,  and  secured  to  it  by  tLon^  cci 
They  produce  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  and  differ-  of  which  passed  over  4  of  the  toes*  and  between 
ent  sorts  of  dye  woods.  Iron  ore,  sulphur,  the  great  and  second  toe.  The  ancient  Tf^ 
and  coal  are  abundant,  but  the  inhabitants  tiausmadosandalsof  leather,  and  others  for  tbt 
have  not  yet  learned  to  turn  the  last  named  to  priests  of  palm  leaves  and  papym*.  Specimeu 
account.  Shoa  has  but  little  external  trade,  from  their  tombs  are  prcsen*ed  in  the  Brit2«2i 
and  its  forei^^n  commerce  is  carried  on  princi-  museum,  formed  of  strips  of  palm  leaf  nicdv  fit- 
pally  tliroiig!i  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  ted  together  and  fhrnished  with  Lands  of  tb« 
of  Bab-el -Mandeb.  These  ports  are  from  150  stem  of  the  papyrus.  The  Hebrews  made  use  cf 
to  300  m.  distant,  and  the  difficulty  of  trans-  similar  protections  for  the  feet^  sometimes  fi-m- 
porting  goods  across  the  desert  is  very  great,  ed  of  linen  and  of  wood,  whOe  those  for  k-I- 
Gold  dust,  spices,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  and  diers  were  of  brass  or  iron.  Among  the  ascIesS 
ivory  are  the  chief  exports,  but  some  of  these  Greeks  and  Romans  the  use  of  shoes  wu  not 
articles  merely  pass  tlirougli  the  country  from  generaL  Spartan  youths  were  trained  to  p& 
tlie  surrounding  territories.  Cotton  cloth  is  barefoot  and  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  c»- 
manufactured,  and  the  natives  work  in  iron,  ally  des<Tibed  us  without  shoes  when  ancc^d 
brass,  copper,  dsc-^Shoa  was  formerly  a  prov-  for  battle.    Socrates,  Fliocion,  and  Cato  frt- 
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vent  bunefoot  The  femalet,  bowver,  rMlontioii  of  Oharks  II.  the  IVeneh  ooBlom 

Mif  And  their  me  finellj  beceme  tini-  was  introdueed   of  ornamentiiig   the  upper 

Great  diTernt j  prevailed  in  their  fash-  edge  with  laoe.    The  present  simple  form  of 

the  several  sorts  were  named  from  shoe  was  adopted  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  17th 
on  who  introduced  them  or  from  the  centnrr,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  same 
hence  they  came :  as  the  **  shoes  of  the  shoe  buckle  began  to  be  nsed.  During  the 
ea."  **  Persian,*'  *'  Cretan.-'  **  Athenian  succeeding  century  this  continued  to  be  a  very 
^cc  The  Lacedsmoniana  wore  red  conspicuous  ornament^  and  so  many  were  de- 
id  the  same  were  put  on  by  the  chief  pendent  upon  its  manufacture  in  England,  that 
tes  of  Rome  on  ceremonial  occasions,  when  it  began  to  be  unfashionable  in  the  com- 
emu  was  like  modem  shoes  in  form,  mencement  of  the  present  century,  the  prince 
:  the  whole  foot,  and  tied  with  latcheta  of  Wales  sought  to  Iceep  up  the  custom  of  wear- 
rs.  Those  of  senators  and  patricians  ing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  buckle  makers.  Shoea 
A  like  buskins,  ornamented  with  an  worn  by  ladies  in  the  last  century  were  some- 
scent,  and  called  caicei  lunatL  Some  times  very  elahorate  and  costly,  made  of  bright- 
ide  with  tops,  and  of  all  lengths,  even  colored  alk,  ornamented  with  gold  or  silTer 
ing  the  whole  leg ;  these  were  called  stare  and  binding  of  different  colored  silks  from 
nta  and  eothurnL  The  tops  were  of-  the  shoe  itself.  Of  all  the  diversities  of  shoea 
he  skins  of  wild  animals,  lacing  up  in  worn  by  various  nations,  none  are  so  strange  and 
id  ornamented  at  the  upper  extremity  unnatural  as  the  slippers  of  the  C^nese  ladiea 
3  paws  and  heads  arranged  in  a  flap  of  rank.  From  chilohood  the  growth  of  their 
oed  over.  The  skin  was  dyed  purple  feet  is  checked  by  bandages  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
other  blight  color,  and  great  care  was  treme  suffering,  and  almost  entire  inability  ever 
f  taken  to  procure  an  exact  fit,  as  ap-  to  walk  without  assistance.    They  are  thua 

the  representations  of  the  shoes  upon  enabled  to  wear  shoes  <m]y  8  or  4  inches  long; 

stataes.    They  were  variously  orna-  which  are  most  unquestionable  evidences  at 

wiih  imitations  of  jewels,  and  some-  their  high  rank.    The  shoes  are  of  silk  beauti- 

ih  cameos.    It  was  conmion  to  make  fully  embroidered  with  designs  in  gold  and  silver 

en  at  the  toe,  so  that  this  part  of  the  thread  and  colored  silka.    In  European  eoun- 

I  left  exposed. — Wooden  shoes  were  in  tries  wooden  shoes  are  in  very  general  use 

use  throasrhout  Europe  in  the  9th  and  among  the  peasantry ;  and  though   clumsy, 

taries.  and  were  worn  even  by  the  first  they  are  sdd  to  be  comfortable  to  the  feet, 

Great  attention  however  was  directed  durable,  and  cheap. — In  the  manufacture  of 

iddld  azes  to  this  portion  of  the  dress,  as  shoes  the  highest  perfection  has  been  attained 

o  the  covering  for  the  head  (see  Hat),  in  the  United  States,  due  chiefly  to  the  in* 

al  extravagances  were  adopted  in  both  gennity  and  enterprise  of  the  mechanics  of 

The  shoes  were  worn  of  different  Massachusetta.    Early  in  the  last  century  the 

od  the  stockings  also  were  unlike  each  lords  of  trade  reported  to  parliament  that  the 

id  of  different  colors  from  either  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachn- 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  a  famous  sotts  was  manufactured  in  the  province.    In 

tbert,  sumamed  the  domed,  introduced  Lynn,  the  making  of  women's  shoes  had  been 

:h  long-pointed  toes  twisted  like  a  ram*s  a  branch  of  industry  of  some  importance  al- 

rho3gh  strongly  inveighed  against,  the  most  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  place, 

came  fashionable,  and  in  the  reign  of  The  business  was  conducted  by  the  families  of 

II.  the  points  had  increased  to  such  the  manufiscturers,  and  with  no  especial  skOl 

hat  they  reached  the  knee,  to  which  until  the  settlement  there  in  1750  of  a  Welsh 

re  secured  by  chains  of  silver  or  gold,  shoemaker  named  John  Adam  Dagyr.     By  hta 

ler  parts  were  cut  to  imitate  the  win-  superior  workmanship  he  acquired  great  Cune 

a  church,  and  the  whole  was  made  ex-  in  the  trade,  and  materially  improved  the  style 

itiy  conspicuous.    For  3  centuries  the  of  the  work  in  that  region :  so  that  in  ITM  it 

K>pe^  and  public  officers  sought  in  vain  was  reported  in  the  ^*  London  Chronicle'*  that 

mations.  bolls,  and  ordera  to  break  up  shoes  for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceed- 

lon.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1463  shoe-  ing  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  were  uso- 

rere  prohibited  making  for  the  **un-  ally  imported  from  London.   During  the  revolu- 

id  classes"  any  shoes  with  points  more  tionary  war  Massachusetts  supplied  great  quan- 

lehes  long:  and  afterward  excommu-  tities  of  shoea  for  the  army:  but  soon  after 

was  denounced  against  any  persons  its  close  the  busineas  waa  seriously  checked  by 

such.  The  extravagant  taste  was  large  importations.  In  Lynn  however  it  re- 
acted to  the  width  of  the  toe,  till  at  last  vived,  so  that  in  1788  its  exporta  of  women's 
fary  was  impelled  to  restrict  this  by  shoes  were  100.000  pairs.  In  1795  there  were 
ition  to  6  inches.  In  the  16th  century  200  master  workmen  employed  there,  beside 
ire  made  of  elegant  buff-colored  Span-  600  journeymen  and  apprentices:  and  about 
er,  with  tops  of  enormous  dimensions  300.(H)0  pain  of  shoes  were  sent  away,  chiefly 
g  over  so  widely  as  to  greatly  obstruct  to  southern  marketa.  From  the  cities  some 
•emenc  of  the  feet  in  walking.  The  were  exported  to  Europe,  and  also  direct  fit>m 
wore  such  boot  U^m,  and  after  the  Lynn,    llie  bniineM  continned  steadily  to  in- 
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crease,  until  it  amounted  in  1S55  to  the  pro-  abnndaDt  the  machineii  were  of  \&m 

dootion  of  6,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  more  tance.    The  wooden  peg,  now  mcd  Cor 

than  half  as  many  boots,  valued  at  upward  of  ing  probably  }  of  all  the  boots  and  ahoei 

$4,000,000.    OUier  towns  in  eastern  Massachu-  and  which  has  lar^lj  contributed  to  e 

setts,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  fishing  ing  these  articles,  is  said  to  hare  been  inTi 

business,  also  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  about  the  year  1818  by  Joseph  Walker  of  Eo^ 

shoes.    The  fisheries  furnished  abundance  of  kinton,  Mass.   Other  improTementa  which  ban 

cheap  oil  required  for  preparing  the  leather,  also  contributed  to  the  same  end  are  ma^iiif* 

idso  seal  skins  from  Labrador  and  Newfound-  of  more  recent  invention,  such  as  thoit  inr 

land,  and  the  fishermen  when  at  home  found  a  making  lasts,  for  crimping  the  leather,  tsA 

profitable  occupation  in  converting  these  prod-  forming  and  setting  the  pegs.     The  applicfetka 

nets  to  their  appropriate  uses.   Marblehead  pro-  of  sewing  machines  for  stitching  has  of  ibtd 

duces  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  shoes  annually.  wonderfuUy  expedited  the  mannfactare,  m^ 

Haverhill  is  an  important  seat  of  the  trade,  cially  of  the  better  sorts  of  shoes.    Shoe  {ma> 

and  also  Danvers,  Worcester,  Milford,  Abing-  ries  are  now  large  establishments  woiktd  hf 

ton,  Quincy,  Braintree,  and  many  other  towns,  steam  power,  the  buildings  of  several  storin  a 

In  1845  the  total  product  of  the  state  was  val-  height,  upon  each  of  which  distinct  brancLei    1 

ned  at  $14,799,140;  in  1860  at  $37,468,355,  of  the  trade  are  conducted.     In  one  roumttf 

consisting  of  82,678,167  pairs  of  shoes,  and  the  basement  is  the  steam  engine,  and  in  othtn 

11,678,8&  pairs  of  boots.    The  number  of  per-  the  machines  for  cutting  the  leather,  rol^ag  it 

sons  employed  was  76,669,  of  whom  43,907  were  shaping  the  soles,  &c.    In  the  story  above,  tbt 

males,  and  32,652  feniales,  and  many  more  were  leather  is  secured  to  the  last  and  the  oa<r 

supported  in  various  pursuits  dependent  on  the  soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand  preparatory  tt 

trade.    In  Philadelphia  also  the  shoe  manufao-  pegging.     The  pegging  machine  is  somikd 

ture  has  attained  considerable  importance,  the  with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  100  feet  in  Migik 

product  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  annu-  and  neatly  coiled  up  like  a  watch  spring.    Itt 

ally.     The  city  has  long  been  famed  for  the  width  is  the  length  of  a  peg.    From  the  cod 

excellence  of  its  sole  leather  and  morocco,  and  of  the  coil  at  each  revolution  of  the  machine  a 

its  large  supplies  of  these  has  afiTorded  to  the  peg  is  clipped  otiT  and  falls  into  a  cell,  ready  to 

foreign  shoemakers,  chiefly  Germans,  who  re-  oe  introduced  by  the  next  movement  into  iti 

side  there,  excellent  facilities  for  the  prosecu-  place  in  the  shoe.    Thus  the  pegs  are  prodmd 

tion  of  the  trade. — In  1809  a  patent  was  grant-  and  set  at  the  rate  of  14  every  second.    Tlk 

ed  to  David  Mead  Randolph  for  a  method  of  operation  being  completed,  the  shoes  go  up  to 

riveting  soles  and  heels  to  the  uppers  instead  the  next  story,  where  the  bottoms  are  ancoolh- 

of  sewing  them  togetlier,  as  had  been  before  ed  and  finished,  when  they  are  packed  in  tit 

exclusively  practised.    lie  used  a  last  sheathed  cases  for  the  market.     The  stitching  of  tbe 

on  the  bottom  with  an  iron  or  steel  plate.    On  parts  of  the  uppers  together  to  prepare  th«Bi 

this  plate  he  laid  the  inner  sole,  sind  brought  for  the  last  is  aone  by  sewing  machines  mn  by 

the  edges  of  the  upper  leather  around,  and  steam  power  and  tended  by  women.    Such  art 

temporarily  fastened  them.     The  outer  sole  the  operations  in  general  connected  with  the 

was  then  applied  and  secured  by  small  nails  manufacture  ofwhat  are  <^ed  sale  shoes.  Each 

driven  through  the  3  thicknesses  and  clenched  establishment  is  usually  limited  to  the  prodoe- 

against  the  plate.    The  first  largo  manufactory  tion  of  only  one  sort,  and  in  Masaachosetti  the 

with  the  use  of  machines  for  expediting  the  same  exclusiveness  often  extenda  to  all  the  fac- 

operation  was  established  in  Battersca,  £ng-  tories  of  a  single  town.    Custom  work  b  made 

land,  by  Brunei,  the  famous  inventor,  and  it  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  much  more  care 

was  carried  on  by  the  invalid  soldiers  of  Chel-  The  best  shoemakers,  to  secure  exact  fit,  keep 

sea  hospital  for  supplying  shoes  to  tho«British  separate  lasts  for  each  customer,  which  art 

army.    The  shoes  were  made  with  a  welt  riv-  changed  as  often  as  the  change  in  the  fonn  of 

eted  to  the  edge  of  the  outer  sole  by  small  the  foot  requires  a  new  fit.     The  soles*  inilrarf 

nails,  and  a  row  of  longer  nails  outside  of  these  of  being  fastened  to  the  uppers  by  pegging,  art 

secured  the  whole  to  the  uppers  and  inner  sole,  sewed  on  with  waxed  threads,  which  givct  to 

The  bottoms  were  studded  with  short  nails  of  the  shoe  a  neater  appearance  and  secnres  looftt 

copper  or  iron  to  improve  the  wear.    A  num-  wear.     The  styles  of  shoes,  boots,  and  baif 

her  of  ingenious  machines,  worked  mostly  by  boots  or  bootees  are  numerous,  and  some  srt 

treadles,  or  otherwise  by  a  winch  turned  by  unsurpassed  in  graceful  appearance  and  exo^ 

hand,  were  devised  by  Brunei  for  the  various  lent  workmanship  by  any  made  in  Earopc 

processes,  as  cutting  out  the  leather,  hardening  Until   within  a  few  years   a    deddtd   piW* 

It  by  rolling,  punching  the  holes  for  the  nails,  erence  was  given  to  Fi^neh  boots  and  abon; 

forming  the  nails  from  slips  of  metal  and  in-  but  the  importations  have  e(  late  largt-ly  falWa 

serting  them  in  the  holes,  both  by  one  machine,  ofi;  and  much  work  sold  aa  foreign  is  reaily 

and  for  the  others  conne<'ted  with  the  securing  of  domestic  production.    The  neatest  fonn  of 

of  the  parts  together.     The  machines  do  not  ap-  shoe  or  boot  now  worn  is  that  known  at  the 

pear  to  have  continued  in  use  after  1815,  when  elastic  gaiter,  an  American  improvement  npoa 

on  the  estahlishmeut  of  peace  the  demand  for  ar-  the  older  form  of  gaiter,  which  waa  made 

my  ahoes  fell  ofi^,  and  manual  labor  being  more  with  side  lacings  or  buttons  np  tha  ankle.    It 
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ided  with  two  tiiangDiar  strips  of  elsstio  SHORE,  Jahi^  an  English  womtn,  the  wiib  of 
gted  webbfaig,  one  inserted  on  each  side  Matthew  or  Williian  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in  Lom- 
EM,  reaching  to  the  U^.  This  is  easily  bard  street,  London,  who  became  the  mistreas 
ed  open  safficientl  j  far  to  admit  the  of  King  Edward  IV.  abont  1470.  She  was  ex* 
rfaen  it  contracts,  making  a  snng  fit  eeedingljbeantifiil  and  amiable,  and  Sir  Thomas 
[  the  ankle.  The  material  of  these  is  ealf  More  sajs  of  her  that  the  king's  fiivor  ^^  she 
ither  plain  or  japanned,  the  latter  being  never  abused  to  any  man^s  hnrt,  but  to  man  j  a 
as  patent  leather.  (See  Japaknino.)  man's  comfort  and  relief.^*  After  the  death 
I  rubber  shoes  were  first  brought  from  of  the  king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Has- 
America,  and  were  produced  by  the  na-  tings ;  and  when  Richard  IIL  had  resolred  on 
irho  collected  the  gum  and  run  it  in  the  destruction  of  that  nobleman,  he  accused 
(  of  the  forms  of  boots,  shoes,  bottles,  &c  Jane  Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  with- 
were  of  very  rude  shapes ;  but  the  shoes  ered  his  arm  by  sorcery.  The  kin^,  though  he 
evertheless  an  article  of  commerce,  and  sent  her  to  prison  and  confiscated  her  goods, 
rom  over  boots  on  account  of  their  wa-  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  his  charge  of  witch- 
of  quality.  By  the  American  process  craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 
^anization  (see  OAonrcHorc)  new  prop-  do  pubtic  penance  in  the  streets  wrapped  in  a 
rere  given  to  the  India  rubber,  and  with  white  sheet  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
little  more  than  i  of  the  gum  mixed  After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 
of  much  cheaper  materials,  an  article  the  king's  solicitor,  was  so  &scinated  by  her 
-educed  admirably  calculated  for  light  charms  that  he  desired  to  marry  her,  but  ap- 
oes.  The  manufacture  of  these  for  men  pears  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  royal  in- 
Mnen  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  terference.  She  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry 
.  and  upon  a  very  large  scale  in  several  YIIL,  and  tradition  represents  her  as  dying  of 
in  Ck)nnecticut  and  New  Jersey ;  and  hunger  in  a  ditch,  a  story  which  appears  to  be 
rs  past  they  have  been  the  most  favorite  totally  without  foundation.  Shakespeare  has 
yf  the  kind  in  the  principal  European  introduced  her  in  his  "  Richard  IIL ;"  Rowe 
Gntta  percha  also  has  been  largely  ap-  has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  tragedy ;  and  two 
>  the  same  manufacture,  mixed  with  In-  French  dramatists,  Uadi^res  and  Lemercier, 
>ber  and  with  other  substances. — Snow  have  produced  her  story  on  the  French  stage, 
worn  under  the  feet  to  prevent  their  SHORTHAND.  See  SrsirooRiPHT. 
:  into  the  snow,  are  light  maple  frames  SHOT.  See  Bullet,  Lead,  and  Rifls. 
tical  shape,  rounded  off  in  front  and  ter-  SHOVELLER.  See  Duck,  vol.  vi  p.  645. 
ig  in  a  long  point  behind,  8  to  4  feet  in  SHOWER  OF  ASHES.  See  Ashbs. 
and  about  a  foot  wide  across  the  mid-  SHOWER  OF  STONES.  See  AsROLm. 
lie  central  portion  inoluded  within  the  SHREW,  or  SnnBW  Mousa,  the  common 
outer  frame  is  filled  in  with  a  stiff  net-  name  of  the  insectivorous  mammals  of  the 
tf  strips  of  deer's  hide  or  moose  skin,  family  iortddo',  characterized  by  a  general  rat- 
I  piece  of  wood  in  front  serves  as  a  sup-  like  or  mouse-like  appearance,  elongated  and 
r  the  ball  of  the  foot,  which  is  fastened  pointed  muzzle,  and  soft  fur.  The  distinct  anri* 
shoe  by  thongs  brought  up  round  it.  cle  of  the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  ante- 
oes  used  by  women  are  smaller  than  nor  feet,  not  usually  employed  in  digging,  dis- 
br  men,  and  of  a  different  shape.  The  tinguish  them  from  the  moles.  The  uull  is 
*  the  person  using  the  shoes  are  en-  long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
in  moccasons  of  buckskin,  sufficiently  malar  bone  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
o  admit  3  or  4  thicknesses  of  blanket,  ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebras  without 
mket  is  used  not  only  to  keep  the  feet  ribs,  3  to  5  sacnu,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
but  also  to  prevent  the  toes  from  being  fibula  nnited,  clavicles  thin,  and  pubic  arch 
by  the  strings  of  buckskin  which  are  closed ;  stomach  simple ;  caecum  in  some  ab- 
orer  them.  In  walking  with  them,  the  sent,  in  others  very  large;  on  the  sides  of  the 
necessarily  thrown  outward  with  a  body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
ig  motion,  which  it  takes  some  practice  at  the  base  of  the  tiul,  are  a  series  of  glands 
lire.  These  shoes,  originally  used  by  which  secrete  a  strong  musky  fluid.  The  teeth 
rthem  Indians,  are  still  manufactured  vary  from  28  to  32 ;  there  are  2  very  large  in* 
rely  by  them,  but  are  also  worn  by  most  cisors  in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 
ts  of  high  northern  territories.  They  lower  and  much  curved  in  the  upper ;  canines 
ecially  useful  upon  the  light  crust  that  absent ;  premolars  §z|  to  flf,  molars  }zf ;  the 
overs  the  deep  snows  of  those  regrions,  posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
hich  could  hardly  be  otherwise  trav-  anterior  ones  conical ;  the  precise  homologies 
Supported  upon  these,  the  hunter  easily  of  the  oheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
:es  the  deer  and  moose,  whose  pointed  much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
t  through  the  snow ;  and  when  well  ac-  muffle  with  the  nostrils  pierced  on  the  sides ; 
ed  to  their  use,  he  travels  with  less  fa-  eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
lan  upon  ordinary  roads  from  30  to  40  plantigrade  and  usually  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
day,  mad  6  to  10 ;  feet  5-toed,  each  with  a  claw. 
OTING  STARS.    See  Mbtbor.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  mol- 
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luaks,  thougli  the j  Bometimes  destro j  nnAll  Carolmttmiy  Gnj)  is  fraud  from  Booth  €■•> 

vertebrates  and  devour  each  other ;  they  are  Una  to  Missouri ;  it  is  6^  inches  long,  of  wW 

Yoradoiis,  and  require  much  animal  food ;  they  the  tail  is  )  inch,  dark  leaden  grmy  abor^  mi 

are  nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatic  in  habit,  do  lighter  below.    Several  other  specici  m  ^ 

not  hibernate,  and  the  young  are  born  blind  scribed  by  Baird,  of  which  2  are  in  'Mgnat 

and  naked ;  most  of  the  species  live  on  the  sur-  and  Texas. — ^In  the  old  world,  among  the  ipt> 

face  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  in  burrows,  ciesofs^er,  subdivided  into  several  by  ¥s^ 

They  are  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  called  tntisaraignes  by  the  French,  msr  bt 

sometimes  going  very  far  north,  and  the  smaller  mentioned  the  common  European  shrew  >  a 

species  enduring  severe  cold;  the  sub-family  araneus^  Liun.),  4}^  to  6  inches  long;  of  wfaki 

Borieinm  is  the  only  one  represented  in  NorUi  the  tdl  is  1^ ;  the  color  is  reddish  nMNise  sbott 

America;  other  sub-families  are  found  in  south  and  grayish  below;  it  is  foond  in  dry  plats 

and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  very  gcneraUy  over  Europe,  where  it  jirovii 

Europe ;  none  as  yet  have  been  detected  in  about  among  the  herbage,  rooting  np  the  csnh 

South  America. — Of  the  American   genera,  with  its  pointed  snout  in  search  of  msects  sad 

neoiorex  (Baird)  has  rather  short  ears,  partly  worms ;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  the  battia 

furred  on  both  surfaces ;  teeth  82 ;  tail  longer  often  end  fatally  to  one  or  both  parties ;  in  tbi 

thim  body  and  head,  and  hairs  of  equal  length  autumn  great  numbers  are  foond  dead  in  ther 

except  a  tuft  at  the  tip ;  feet  very  large,  with  favorite  resorts,  withont  apparent  ii^vy  or 

a  fringe  of  ciliated  hairs ;  muzzle  very  slender,  evident  cause  of  death ;  the  muaky  sccretkm  «f 

The  R,  navigator  (Oooper),  from  Washington  the  subcutaneous  glands  prevents  their  bci&f 

territory,  is  2  inches  long  and  the  tail  8 ;  it  is  devoured  by  cats  and  dogs,  though  they  m 

sooty  brown  above,  mixed  with  hoary,  and  often  swallowed  by  hawks  and  owls.    Tk 

ffrayish  white  below ;  the  body  is  stout  and  the  water  shrew  (S,  fodien%^  Pidl.),  another  Ecnv 

fur  soft.     In  the  genus  $orex  (Linn.),  which  pean  species,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 

contains  a  great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new  water,  in  which  it  swims  and  dives  with  gm: 

and  old  worlds,  the  ears  are  large  and  valvular,  facility  in  search  of  insects ;  it  makes  burrovt 

the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  feet  in  the  banks  of  streams;   the  eolor  ii  ^ 

moderate  and  not  fringed ;  it  is  divided  into  2  above  and  whitish  below.    The  Tuscan  shrvv 

sections,  one  with  82  and  the  other  with  80  {S,  Etruseva^  Savi),  from  8.  Eoropa  and  K. 

teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging  Africa,  is  one  of  the  smallest  known  ~iiwk 

in  the  former.    Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species  being  only  2^  inches  long,  of  which  the  taJ  i» 

in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  va-  1  inch.     The  rat-tailed  shrew  (A  mptmnt, 

rying  in  length  from  8  to  4^  inches,  of  which  PalL),  from  India,  is  nearly  as  large  is  tbt 

the  tail  is  about  one  half,  ranging  from  black-  brown  rat,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color:  it  dif- 

ish  and  brownish  to  grayish  above  and  lighter  fuses  a  very  powerful  odor  of  musk,  inifrvc- 

to  whitish  beloAv.    The  S,  personatua  (Gooffr.)  nating  every  thing  it  touches.— An  snimai  of 

is  the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among  this  family  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  orde' 

the  smallest  of  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country,  is  the  de^onan  (myogaUa  Jdvtcoritiea^  Dc$m.T: 

being  not  quite  8  inches  long ;  it  belongs  in  the  it  is  7  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches  cort : 

8.  Atlantic  states.    Most  of  the  species  belong  it  is  found  in  the  Volga  and  a^accnt  streams 

on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  N.  W.  territories,  and  lakes  of  S.  £.  Rusria,  and  make*  barrows 

ThCiSl/Mi^tM^rM  (Rich.),  of  the  region  of  Hud-  in  the    banks,  beginning    under  water  sad 

son^s  bay,  is  6  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  ascending  to  the  level  of  the  highest  floodi: 

2i ;  it  is  hoary  black  above  and  ashy  gray  be-  the  color  is  brown  above  and  white  bckw.  tb« 

low. — In  the  genus  blarina  (Gray)  the  body  is  muzzle  long,  ending  in  a  very  flexible  prel^»- 

stout ;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  head,  with  cis,  the  tail  scaly  and  flattened  on  the  sidia 

abort  bristly  hairs  and  small  brush  at  tip ;  the  and  the  feet  webbed ;  the  food  conszscs  cf 

hands  large  in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the  leeches,  frogs,  small  fbh«  and  larvK.  and  ia  tva 

soles  usually  hairy  at  the  heels ;  skull  short  it  »  devonred  by  pikes  and  other  TOTKiosf 

and  broad ;  ears  very  short,  with  the  external  fishes ;  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  landL    Anotber 

surface  densely  furred.    This  genus,  peculiar  to  species  occurs  in  the  Pyr^n^s.     Several  ocbtr 

America,  is  also  divided  into  sectionH,  one  with  genera  of  the  family  are  described.— The  shrrvi 

82,  the  other  with  80  teeth.    The  mole  shrew  appear  during  the  miocene  age  in  null  nos- 

(B.  talpaid^s^  Gray),  the  largest  of  the  Anicr-  hers,  and  continue  through  the  diluvial  epocb 

ican  shrews,  is  stout-bodied,  4^  inches  long,  to  the  present  time,  without  material  chaagr. 
with  a  tail  of  1  inch ;  it  is  dark  ashy  gray        SHREW  MOLE.    See  HoLi. 
above,  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  paler  below,        SHREWSBURY,  the  county  town  and  aT^^ 

with  whitish  feet ;  it  is  found  from  Nova  Sco-  liamentary  borough  of  ShroEM&ire.  England,  oti 

tia  to  Lake  Superior,  south  to  Georgia  and  the  river  Severn,  168  m.  K.>i.W.fhmiLnndk]e 

west  to  Ohio ;  it  burrows  deeper  than  the  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  S2,0CUL    The  re- 

mole«  which  it  resembles  in  habits.   The  short-  mains  of  the  ancient  castle  are  still  stand'.r^. 

tailed  shrew  (IS.  hretieawla^  Gray)  is  rather  and  there  are  many  churchea.  one  of  which 

smaller  than  the  last,  dark  plumbeous  above  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey.     A  portioa 

and  but  little  lighter  below ;  it  occurs  from  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  htill  rmaiak 

Illinois  to  Nebraska.    The  Carolina  shrew  (/?.  The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  briilges;  fchci«  ii  s 
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od  anilroadooDiieetsShrewsbnrj  with  In  the  polar  seat  are  the  C.  h&rta$  (Fabr.),  4 

.    The  principal  manofaotores  oonmst  or  6  inchea  long,  with  spinj'  earapaoe   and 

id,  linen  jam,  and  canvas;  and  there  taU,  abdomen  and   stemnm  with   a  median 

msiveiron  worksatColeham,  oneof  the  crest,  and  the  4th  and  6th  pairs  of  legs  yeiy 

.    The  8almon  fishery  of  the  Severn  is  large ;  and  the  O.  ieptmnoarinatus  (SabJ,  about 

».     There  is  a  considerable  trade  car-  8  inches  long.    Though  the  American  shrimp 

in  Welsh  flannels.     Shrewsbury  is  a  received  from  Saj  a  different  name  from  that 

cient  place,  and  was  considered  of  im-  of  Europe,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  marked 

e  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.    It  re-  spedfio  d^erences. — ^The  long-beaked,  almost 

ro  members  to  parliament.  transparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  riirimp 

[KK    See  Butoheb  Bird.  in  New  England,  and  used  sometimes  for  bait, 

[MP,  a  common  decapod  or  10-footed  has  been  described  bj  Mr.  Stimpson  as  palth 

g-tailed  crustacean,  of  the  genus  eran-  m&nopiii  9ulgari»;  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 

br.);  widi  the  prawn  (palamion)  it  is  and  active  addition  to  the  aquarium,  and  fi 

retetU  by  the  French,    llie  integ^ument  everywhere  abundant, 

ious,  the  carapace  considerably  flatten-  SHROPSHIRE,  or  Salop,  a  W.  county  of 

abdomen  very  large,  and  the  tail  ik>w-  England,  bounded  N.  by  Ohc«hire,  E.  by  Staf- 

he  rostrum  very  flhort;  eyes  large  and  fordshire,  S.  by  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 

intennss  inserted  about  on  the  same  shire,  and  W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Rad- 

rse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest  nor,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh ;  area,  1,291 

ling  in  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the  sq,  m. ;   pop.  in  1861,  240,876.     The  smfaee 

arger  and  longer;  mandibles  slender  is  greatly  diversified.     Toward  the  frontiem 

^out  palpi;   jaw  feet  moderate,  with  of  Wales  it  becomes  wild  and  mountainona^ 

nal  fiattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus  while  the  other  parts  of  the  county  are  com* 

nside ;  sternum  very  wide  behind ;  Ist  paratively  leveL    The  Severn  fiows  8.  £•  be- 

feet  strong,  ending  in  a  fiattened  hand  tween  the  elevated  and  the  level  portions,  aiiNd 

a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immov-  has  a  course  within  the  county  of  nearly  70  m., 

»th ;  2d  and  8d  pairs  of  less  very  slen-  all  navigable.    Its  chief  tributaries  are  tiie  Tern 

d   the  4th  and  6th  much  stronger ;  and  the  Teme.    There  are  several  small  lakes, 

»  7  on  each  side,  consisting  of  horizon-  Ellesmere.  the  largest,  being  only  116  acres  in 

ellflo;  false  swimming  feet  on  under  extent.  There  is  communication  by  canals  with 

abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide,  all  the  important  rivers  of  England.    The  toQ 

nmon  shrimp  (C.  fmlgaris,  Fabr.)  is  1^  varies  much  in  qualitv,  and  there  are  condder- 

nches  long,  of  a  greenisn  gray  color  able  tracts  of  moorland,  but  much  of  it  is 

with  brown ;  the  carapace  is  smooth,  easily  worked  and  yields  good  crops.    Large 

I  spine  behind  the  rostrum,  one  on  the  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  oahry  pred- 

I,  and  7  on  each  side  of  the  thorax;  uce  is  much  attended  to.     Lead  mines  are 

n  without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.    Iron,  ooaL 

plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below,  and  limestone  are  found  together  in  several 

nmon  on  the  coasts  of  Europe ;  in-Eng-  places,  and  tiie  manufacture  of  the  first  Is 

kd  France  it  is  much  used  as   food,  extensively  carried  on.    There  are  manuiSM- 

considered  inferior  to  the  prawn.    The  tures  of  machinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware, 

(rs,  OS  they  ore  called,  catch  these  ani-  earthenware,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 

largo  nets  with  a  semicircular  mouth,  goods.   Shropshire  returns  11  members  to  par- 

hey  push  before  them  along  the  bottom  liament,  viz. :  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the 

lea  during  ebb  tide ;  they  wade  nearly  boroughs  of  Shrewsbury  (the  capital).  Bridge* 

leir  middle,  raising  the  nets  from  time  north,  and  Wenlock,  and  1  for  Ludlow. 

and  removing  the  shrimps  into  a  bag  SHROVE  TUESDAY,  or  SnaovB  TinB 
ound  the  neck ;  this  fishery  ^ves  em-  (Ang.  Sax.  9erifany  to  confess),  the  day  be- 
lt to  many  hundred  people  in  Great  foro  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  so  called 
They  are  used  occasionally  as  food  because  on  that  day  the  people  were  acoaa> 
United  States,  but  chiefly  as  bait  for  tomed  to  confess  ^eir  sins,  and  thus  prepare 
ind  other  flshes.  They  are  marine,  and  for  Lent.  It  was  the  custom  after  having  inade 
uit  the  water ;  they  move  usually  for-  the  confession  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
f  jumps,  but  when  in  danger  run  back-  day  in  amusement,  all  kinds  of  which  were 
they  can  swim  rapidly  on  the  side,  or  tolerated  provided  flesh  was  abstained  ftom. 
ick  or  abdomen  upward ;  they  spawn  From  the  common  practice  of  eating  pancakes 
tout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs  on  that  day,  which  is  yet  preserved,  has  arisen 
i  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and  the  vulgar  usage  of  calling  the  day  Pancake 
iiT  skins  from  March  to  June.  They  Tuesday.  By  the  Germans  it  is  called  IbtU 
such  small  animals  as  they  can  seize  with  Nacht  (fast  eve),  and  by  the  French  Mardi  groM 
iws,  and  on  what  may  bo  killed  by  the  (fat  Tuesday). 

T  other  causes,  and  are  themselves  de-  SHUBRIOE,  Jobk  Tkxflar,  an  offieer  of 

by  fishes,  aquatic  birds,   echini,  and  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  South  Oarolina  in  Sept. 

es.    They  do  not  turn  red  by  boiling.  1778,  lost  at  sea  in  the  Epervier  sloop  of  war 

pecies  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1816,    He  entered  the  service  as  a  midih^ 
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man  in  1806,  and  was  attached  to  the  Cheea-  8IAK,  a  native  ttale  of  the  island  oC 

peake  in  her  affair  with  the  Leopard  in  1807.  tra,  lying  on  the  £.  coast  between  the  iimib&» 

Li  May,  1812,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  tains  of  the  interior  and  the  atraita  of  MalaDca, 

served  with  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  Con-  and  the  rivers  Rakon  and  Kamper«  or  bctvccs 

stitution  in  her  action  with  the  Guerriere  in  the  equator  and  about  lat.  3    N.,  extcndiit 

June,  1812,  and  in  the  Hornet  in  hers  with  the  nearly  160  m.  each  way;  area,  25.0i>0  «q.  eL 

Peacock  in  Feb.  1813.    For  his  services  in  The  coast,  which  is  much  infes^ted  bj  piratcn 

both  these  engagements  he  received  medals  is  low,  and  fronted  by  several  islands,  the  chief 

from  congress.    He  was  second  lieutenant  of  of  which  are  Bankalis,Padang,  Pan^ir,RaLU:i, 

the  President  when  she  was  captured  by  a  and  Rouput     Siak  is  traversed  S.  W.  and  X. 

British  squadron  in  Jan.  1815,  and  was  highly  £.  by  the  river  Siak,  which  in  the  lower  p&r: 

spoken  of  by  Commodore  Decatur  for  hb  gal-  of  its  course  often  overflows  its  banks.    TimU  r 

lant  conduct  in  the  severe  engagement  which  of  good  quality,  ivory,  d:c.,  arc  brought  fita 

took  place  on  that  occasion.    In  the  war  with  the  interior,  and  rice,  cotton.  Lemp«  and  nusj 

Algiers  in  1815  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produce. 

Guerriere,  the  flag  ship  of  Commodore  Deca-  Cattle  and  game  are  abundant.^ — ^The  capitiL 

tnr,  and  was  present  in  all  the  operations  of  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon  both  fidi-^ 

that  year  against  the  Barbary  powers.    Upon  of  the  river  Siak,  about  40  m.  from  its  mojstih, 

the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Algiers,  ho  was  SIAM,  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  group  §tj\ci 

despatched  to  the  United  States  in  conmiand  Further  India,  or  Indo-China.     Siyam,  inn 

of  the  Epervier  with  the  treaty.    The  vessel  the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  tho 

was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  the  Medi-  soil,  is    the  ancient,  and    liuang  T$L  tie 

terranean,  having  doubtless  foundered  in  a  gale,  kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modern  native  sf'pri- 

8HUMLA,  a  fortified  city  of  European  Tur-  lation  for  the  country ;   T'ai,  the  free,  fiv  tit 
key,  in  the  pashalic  of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  57  m.  people.    "With  its  Laos,  Cambodian,  and  Mal&j 
8. 8.  W.  from  the  city  of  Silistria,  48  m.  W.  from  peninsular  dependencies,  it  lies  betweea  U:. 
Varna,  63  m.  S.  £.  from  Rustchuk,  and  225  4""  and  22''  N.,  and  between  long.  OS""  and  1<  v 
m.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about  £. ;  greatest  length  1,850  m.,  breadth  450 zn.: 
50,000.    The  city  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  area  variously  estimated  from  190,0u0  to^k'.- 
BsJkan,  about  midway  between  its  crest  and  000  so.  m. ;  pop.  5,000,000  to  8,COO,Ot»0.    Tie 
the  lower  Danube ;   it  is  situated  in  a  gorge,  capital   is   Bangkok.      Two  S.  £.  momuis 
enclosed  on  3  sides  by  mountains,  and  encircled  ranges  from  the  Himalaya  form  general  nstart: 
by  a  strong  wall  and  double  moat ;  it  has  also  divisions  from  China  on  the  X.^  Cochin-C'hi^ 
a  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  well  fortified  and  Cambodia  on  the  £.,  and  Burmah  ind 
redoubts  on  the  ad jacent  heights.    Shumlaand  the  British  possessions  on  the   "W.    A  tlL-: 
Varna  are  regarded  as  the  keys  of  the  Turkish  range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  jiase^sthn «m:'- 
capital  on  the  land  side,  and  the  fortifications  the  central  regions;   in  this  is  MtuuteJtlv 
have  therefore  been  made  as  nearly  imprcgna-  PVa  Bat,  or  mountain  of  **the  facrvd  f-t 
ble  as  possible.    The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  print  of  Buddh,  a  Mecca  fur  BuddhL^u    lit 
portion  of  the  town  are  principally  Turks ;  of  gulf  of  Siam  has  a  long  coai>t  line  on  the 
the  lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.    Silk,  S.  E.  and  W. ;  it  has  numerous  is^lands^  mccL 
wine,  and  grain  are  the  principal  productions,  precipitous  shore,  and  several  ]H>rts.  of  whi-  h 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  Turkish  bangkok  is  the  chief.    It  is  never  visited  \y 
morocco,  and  in  soap  and  candles. — The  town  typhoons    or    heavy   gales. — The    country  > 
was    burned    in  811    by  the  emperor  Nice-  watered  by  several  riven*,  bearing  the  gtaeri- 
phorus,  and  in  1087  it  was  besieged  by  the  em-  name  Menam,  ^'mother  of  waters,*^  and  takirf 
peror  Alexis.    It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  specific  name  or  names  from  cities  or  prcv- 
1387,  and  embellished  and  fortified  in  1C89  and  inces.    The  Menam  Kong,  Mekong,  or  hur 
the  60  years  that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand  of  Cambodia,  is  1,500  m.  long ;  its  entrance  U 
vizier  Hassan,  whose  tomb  is  the  most  remark-  held  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  or  perhaps  ni  v 
able  monument  of  the  city.     In  all  the  wars  by  the  French,    llie  Meklong  gives  an  avenue 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  it  has  formed  the  into  Burmah,  and  a  town  of  the  same  naxc« 
point  of  concentration  of  the  Turkish  army,  near  its  mouth  was    the  birthplace  of  t:« 
Three  times  the  Rusi^ians  have  attempted  to  Siamese  twins.    The  Menam  Chow  P'va.  He- 
take  it,  but  each  time  unsuccessfully,  in  1774,  nam  Bangkok,  or  simply  and  par  excflhnrtv^ 
in  1810,  and  in  1828,  Monam,  is  a  noble  river,  whicn,  rising  like  ti.t 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  in  weaving  Cambodia  in  S.  W.  China,  and  bwell^ti  by  fev- 

for  carrying  back  and  forth  the  thread  of  the  eral  large  tributaries,  now  one,  now  sevcri: 

woof  and  distributing  it  between  the  layers  of  rivers,  at  length  jwurs  its  great  fiood.  5  <*  5 

the  warp.     It  carries  in  its  inner  portion,  call-  fathoms  deep,  2  m.  broad,  and  90it  m.  fn  m  \'i 

ed  its  eye  or  chamber,  a  supply  of  the  thread  source,  into  the  gulf.     A  bar  off  th«  m<'u:h 

destined  for  the  woof;  and  as  part  of  the  threads  alone  prevents  vessels  drawing  over  15  U\\ 

of  the  warp  are  moved  up  and  the  other  por-  from  ascending  to  or  beyond  Bangkok,  ;^ol".. 

tion    down,   the  shuttle    is  thrown  between  above.    These  rivers,  with  the  very  numerou* 

them  by  hand,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  intersecting  canals,  for  ruwintr.  nut  trackia/. 

the  other.  are  the  great  highw^s  of  traffic.    The  plains 
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kngirted  and  cnriehed  by  tfaeir  animal  orer-  of  borden ;  dogs  and  oats  unowned  and  famn- 
flew,  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the  Tallej  of  merable,  with  viiltiirea  and  crows,  the  seavan- 
dM  Menam  equals  in  richness  that  of  the  Nile,  gers ;  the  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  man  j  of 
aadineztent  half  of  the  state  of  New  York. —  great  size,  many  of  sweetest  soDg,  and  one, 
The  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the  ^^  the  edible  swallow  "  whose  nest  is  the  de- 
diT  or  cool.  The  former,  opening  near  the  light  of  CMnese  and  Parisian  gourmands;  the 
nlidle  of  March,  not  a  saccession  of  whoUj  turtles  and  crocodiles,  of  which  latter  820, 
rainj  dars,  resembles  a  New  York  April  and  from  3  to  25  feet  long,  have  been  counted  in  2 
Angost  combined.  The  annual  rain  fall  is  days'  travel  by  boat;  the  flying,  tree,  gedto, 
aboQt  60  inches.  April,  the  hottest  month,  and  other  lizards;  the  python,  viper,  and 
has  a  maximum  of  97^  F.,  and  a  mean  of  84**.  cobra  de  capello ;  the  anabas,  fish  which  cfimb 
In  October  the  8.  W.  monsoon  gives  place  to  trees  and  wander  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water; 
the  N.  £.,  which  ushers  in  the  dry  and  cool  the  mollusks,  of  which  some  25  new  sheila 
aeaaon ;  thb  is  very  fine,  with  only  a  few  li^t  (one  q)ecies  named  vnio  HouBei  from  the  ^Bs* 
diowers  throughout.  January  is  the  coolest  coverer)  are  described  by  Dr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
Month ;  but  the  mercury  rarely  faUs  below  65°,  Haines  in  the  scientific  journals  of  New  Yoric 
osly  tluice  in  the  11  years  registered  at  Bang-  and  Philadelphia;  the  singing  fish  or  moHosk, 
kok  to  60"*,  and  once  to  54°.  The  mean  annual  described  in  Tennant's  "  Ceylon  ;^'  and  the 
temperature  is  82^%  and  the  mean  range  13°.  mantis  and  firefly,  beautiful  among  the  many 
Vegetation,  in  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid,  is  beautiful  insects. — Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
Inxnrions,  fruitful,  and  beautiful  beyond  de-  lead  all  abound,  and  in  great  purity ;  but  bj 
ter^ition.  UtUe  more  than  \  of  Uie  lands  reason  of  the  rudeness  of  working,  the  JealonaT 
are  under  cultivation,  but  these  render  a  rich  toward  foreigners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
return  for  the  rude  and  careless  labors  of  the  ships  of  the  jungle,  their  vast  wealth  is  com- 
people.  Bice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  panitively  undeveloped.  Antimony,  mo,  aid* 
nemp  are  the  staple  products.  In  the  abun-  phur,  and  arsenic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com* 
dance,  rariety,  and  excellence  of  fruits,  vege-  bination.  Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  solar 
tabka,  and  spices,  Siam  is  unsurpassed.  Many  ev^)oration,  and  saltpetre  less.  Mining,  pre* 
fraita,  as  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  custard  Tiously  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  gOT« 
a|>ple,  are  cultivated  in  large  ^^gardens^^  or  emment,  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
orchmrda,  trenched,  and  watered  by  the  daily  is  under  late  treaties  exciting  much  interest 
tide ;   others,  leaf,  bud,  flower,  and  fruit  to-  among  Europeans.     Bubies,  spinel,  comndmn, 

rier,  beautify  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest,  sapphire,  amethyst,  garnet,  topaz,  and  other 
the  forests  are  found  gutta  percha,  lao,  precious  stones  are  found. — ^The  Siamese  and 
danunar,  gamboge  (from  Cambodia),  catechu,  Siamo- Chinese  number  2,500.000  or  3,000,- 
^nm  beigamiu,  and  the  odoriferous  agilla  or  000 ;  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Cambo- 
e^e  wood;  innumerable  medicinal  plants,  dians,  Laos,  Karens,  Burmese,  Peguans,  and 
luMrbs,  and  roots ;  sapan,  fustic,  rose  woods,  MalajB  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  popa- 
indigo,  and  other  dyes ;  the  lofty  silk-cotton  lation.  The  Siamese  are  of  Mongolian  origin 
tree,  with  its  soft  silky  floss  (too  brittle  for  the  and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.  They  are  olive- 
loom)  for  mattresses ;  the  bamboo  (of  more  colored  and  of  medium  height.  The  head  ia 
than  fourscore -enumerated  uses),  the  rattan,  large,  face  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek  bones 
and  the  atap  (humblest  of  the  many  palms),  prominent,  jaw  bones  in  retreat  very  diver- 
together  forming  the  material  of  f  of  the  gent ;  mouth  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose  heaTy, 
houaes ;  the  noble  teak,  stronger,  more  bnoy-  and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Chinese  tnm 
ant  and  durable  than  oak,  with  other  ship  and  of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stained  black,  and 
house  timbers;  iron,  red,  and  white  woods,  sometimes  serrated.  The  hair  is  all  plucked 
and  ebony ;  the  banian  and  the  sacred  %%  tree.  fh>m  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 
The  animal  kingdom  is  no  less  varied  and  in-  head  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristlmg 
taresting.  Most  celebrated  is  the  white  ele-  tuft  4  or  5  inches  broad  and  2  inches  high  ia 
phant,  a  dark-cream  albino,  prized  and  honored  left  on  the  top ;  that  of  the  females,  wboae 
.aa  very  rare,  as  belonging  to  the  regalia,  as  the  hair  is  only  closely  cut,  is  often  encirded 
tabernacle  ofsome  soul  far  advanced  toward  Nir-  by  a  thread  of  bare  skin  whence  2  or  8  haira' 
Tana  or  Nippan,  and  as  the  form  associated  with  breadths  have  been  uprooted.  The  dress  eon- 
the  appearing  of  Buddhas.  In  hb  house  a  white  sists  of  a  cotton  waist  doth  (to  which  fenudea 
monkey  is  kept  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  The  na-  add  a  silk  shoulder  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold, 
tional  standsjtl  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  crim-  and  a  straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children,  to  7  or 
Bon  ground.  White  animals  are  the  favorite  8  years,  are  clad  only  in  jewels,  fig  leavea, 
abodes  of  transmigrating  souls.  Among  other  fiowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with  head  en* 
animals  are  the  tiger,  whose  bones  and  fetid  tirely  shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  several  yd- 
carcass  are  exported  for  the  Chinese  materia  low  robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings  and  noblea 
medica ;  the  pangolin,  which  rolls  its  head  on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and  gold  brocadea 
under  and  sharp-scaled  tail  around  its  scaly  and  high  conical  hats.  The  Siamese  are  indo- 
body  when  attacked ;  the  rhinoceros,  whose  lent  and  careless,  improvident,  greedy,  and  nn- 
anper-leathery  skin  is  sometimes  eaten ;  the  thankful,  untruthful  and  dishonest,  impure  and 
boiflSUo  and  ox,  with  the  elephant^  the  beaeta  intemperatei  aervile  and  cmel,  inqniaiti^a,  Igno* 
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rani,  and  vain,  and  ioperstltioiis  and  cowardly. 
At  Uie  same  tune  they  are  peaceable,  reapectfal 
and  polite  to  foreigners,  superiors,  and  the  aged, 
modest  and  decorous  in  public,  affectionate  to 
kindred,  kind  to  the  poor  and  imbecile,  and 
ambitions  of  learning  and  improvement.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent  the 
indignity  of  another^s  walking  over  the  head. 
They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles,  of  bamboo, 
roofed  and  sided  with  atap  leaf;  boats,  serving 
also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehicles ;  floating 
houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts ;  and  palaces,  of  white 
•tnccoed  brick,  adorned  with  gilding,  carviuff, 
painting,  foreign  furniture,  pictures,  gold,  su- 
yer,  china,  and  gloss.  These  palaces  are  not 
of  Chinese,  but  rather  of  Indian  architecture, 
and  they  often  occupy  several  acres,  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  wives,  the  quarters  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  grounds,  which  are  paved, 
ahaded,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls.  Marriage  takes  place  as  early  as 
18  for  males  and  14  for  females,  without  the 
aid  of  magistrates  or  priests,  though  the  latter 
may  be  present  to  make  prayers,  and  especially 
to  feast  and  to  receive  presents.  The  number 
of  wives,  ordinarily  one,  in  the  palaces  reaches 
scores  and  hundreds ;  but  the  nrst  is  the  wife 
proper,  to  whom  the  rest  are  subject.  The 
wife  rarely  goes  out  with  the  husband,  and  al- 
ways in  the  rear.  Among  the  elite  she  does 
not  eat  with  him,  but  serves,  crouched  on 
knees  and  elbows.  The  ])oor  work  the  fields, 
row,  market,  and  keep  the  shops.  Only  a  few 
of  the  highest  enjoy  any  education.  But  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  woman  is  affectionate, 
and  her  condition  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  the  East  generally.  Social  distinctions  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  in  the  law  represented 
numerically,  from  100,000  for  the  second  king 
down  to  6  for  the  lowest  slave.  Before  "  the 
lord  of  life"  on  the  throne,  far  above  numeri- 
cal representation,  all  crawl  and  crouch,  or, 
with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  *^dust 
aft  the  sacred  feet."  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master,  &c., 
•ach  with  body  bent,  eyes  prone,  and  hands 


folded  and  raised  to  the  f&rAmA  or  abofi 
the  head,  giving  and  reoeiving  homage.  Aa 
annual  service  of  8  months  is  paid  to  tht 
king  by  all,  save  Uie  Chinese  triennially  taxe^ 
One  third  of  the  common  people,  it  is  luft- 
\j  estimated,  are  slaves,  by  birth,  by  debt 
(gambling  or  other),  by  redemption  from  th« 
penalty  of  crime,  by  capture,  d^c.  Ilea  teil 
their  children,  their  wives,  or  themselves; 
convicts  in  scores  dank  their  chuns  about  the 
streets ;  villages  of  thousands  are  made  up  cf 
neighboring  peoples  seized  in  war.  Yet  Sismeie 
life,  social  and  domestii;,  bond  and  free,  hi^ 
and  low,  is  in  the  main  comfortable,  md  is 
moreover  gladdened  by  many  sports,  anmse- 
ments,  and  holidays.  On  all  great  occaaioiiik 
civil,  religious,  and  funeral,  the  coffers  of 
kings  and  nobles  are  opened  widely  for  merry- 
making for  the  people,  and  merit-makioff  for 
themselves.  The  only  honorable  disposu  of 
the  dead  is  by  burning.  The  badges  cf  moon- 
ing are  white  robes  and  an  entire  shaving  of 
the  head. — In  commerce  Bangkok  once  ranked 
second  only  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  but  ill- 
grasping  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties,  ssd 
numberless  restrictions  had  wdl  nigli  sdM 
production  and  banished  trade.  In  1856-^6 
new  treaties  were  negotiated  for  Great  Britm 
the  United  States,  and  France,  by  8ir  John 
Bowring,  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  and  Comit 
de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  hmd  is  nov  al- 
lowed ;  the  monopolies  and  tonnage  dntiei  ire 
abolished ;  imports  pay  8  per  cent,  in  moatj 
or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only,  accoidisf 
to  tarifPl  The  immediate  and  happy  results  o? 
this  enlarged  and  wise  policy  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  British  (including  Mussulman)  arrinli 
which  had  not  averaged  12  per  annum,  in  ld58 
reached  81 ;  and  American  arrivals,  ctf*  wbirb 
there  had  been  but  one  in  17  years,  reached  M. 
The  total  arrivals  of  1860  were  286,  departure 
270.  The  following  table,  approximats  enij, 
as  the  native  registries  are  very  imperfect,  vill 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports, in  piculs  of  188^  lbs.,  for  1857  in  foreipi 
vessels  only,  and  for  the  other  years  in  both 
foreign  and  native : 
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The  imports  of  1859,  consisting  of  shirtings, 
prints,  and  other  piece  goods,  machinery,  opi- 
um, Mexican  dollars,  &c.,  were  about  $8,000,- 
000,  of  which  $88,000  were  from  San  Francis- 
co and  New  York.  Small  bars  of  silver  cut 
into  ])ieces,  stamped,  and  bent  into  an  irregular 
oval,  in  value  7i,  15,  and  CO  cents,  with  cowries, 
fbrm  the  currency.  Dollars  are  also  now  cur- 
rent, though  usually  exchanged  for  silver  ticals, 
at  moderate  rates,  at  the  treasury.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  about  80  per  cent.  The  inland 
trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  boats.  The  mer- 
ehaBt  senrioe  consists  of  many  Juxdu  and  of  76 


square-rigged  vessels  of  as  high  as  1,400  toot. 
The  first  keel  of  the  latter  class  was  laid  in 
1885.  The  steam  service,  commenced  in  1855, 
numbers  25  vessels,  some  of  which  are  SOO  feet 
in  length.  Foreign  steamers  ply  bi-monthly, 
with  mails,  between  Bangkok  and  Singapore. 
Both  will  soon  be  stations  of  the  great  English 
telegraph  to  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  Ac.  A  ship 
canal  across  the  peninsula  near  lat.  11'  N.,  sav- 
ing the  great  dlt&ur  from  Calcutta  to  Cantoo 
fin  Singapore,  has  been  in  contemplation.  The 
United  States  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
represented  by  realdeBt  conaok  at  Bangkok. 


filAM  'tis 

— Tbe  SiameM  language  Ib  written  under  the  and  lottjjmekadi  gpr^  aU  painted  and  gfldad 
line  from  left  to  ri^^t,  and  the  printed  oharac-  and  glazed,  rooal  with  air-nmg  bellsy  and  per- 
ter  m  nearlj  the  aame.  It  is  monoejllabic  ex-  fectl j  resplendent  in  the  sunlight  One  ia  ea- 
e^  as  affected  b  j  the  Pali  and  other  langoagei ,  timi^ed  to  have  cost,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
and  without  inflections  for  anj  part  of  speech,  over  $800,000.  It  contains  900  images  of  Bnd- 
The  ortho^pj  is  difSicoIt,  and  the  orthography,  dha,  the  principal  of  which,  the  great  rediniiw 
which  is  verj  laborious,  is  confined  mostlj  god,  was  found  bj  actual  measurement  and  eatf 
to  priests  and  scribes.  The  language  of  court  mate  to  be  168  feet  long  and  46  high  from  the  top 
ana  of  books  is  filled  with  entirely  different  of  the  head,  with  feet  each  16^  feet  long  and  6 
terms ;  manj  for  objects,  acts,  and  ideas  are  broad.  The  whole,  save  the  feet,  beantifUlj 
from  the  Pali.  The  plebeian  word  for  foot  or  and  curiouslj  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  heavilj  over- 
hand would  be  insulting  applied  to  royalty,  laid  with  pure  gold.  The  ascetic,  celibate,  and 
The  sacred  literature,  in  the  P^i,  as  also  much  mendicant  priesthood  once  numbered  100,000 
adentific,  is  written  with  styles  on  slips  of  in  all,  and,  with  novitiates,  80,000  in  the  capital 
pdm  leaf.  The  400  principal  works,  of  4,000  alone;  but  now,  being  compelled  to  work  sobm- 
Tolumes,  contain,  amid  the  folse,  fanciful,  and  what  for  themselves,  they  are  much  fewer.  M^ 
pernicious,  much  of  what  is  true,  real,  and  sions  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Boman  Oathr 
good  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The  olics,  under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the 
aecnlar  literature,  written  with  steatite  or  gam-  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  missionaries  ara 
boge  on  folds  of  black  paper,  consists  of  some  French,  and  their  converts,  reckoned  at  several 
260  principal  works,  of  over  2,000  volumes,  thousands,  are  mainly  Cochin-Ohinese  and  nan 
many  of  which  are  metrical.  It  lacks  manly  tives  allied  to  the  Portuguese.  Protestant  miar 
atrength  and  freedom,  abounds  in  verbiage  and  sions  date  from  the  visits  of  Gutzlaf^  Tomlin, 
Tilene^'s,  yet  is  graced  with  much  that  is  beau-  and  Abeel  in  1828-^31,  and  properly  from  the 
tiful  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Education,  settlement  of  Jones  in  1888.  Two  representft- 
limitcd,  superficial,  and  erroneous,  is  afforded  tives  of  the  American  Baptist  missionary  nnioo, 
gratuitously  at  the  temples,  to  the  males,  80  7  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  miar 
or  20  per  cent,  of  whom  read,  two  thirds  per-  sions,  and  1  of  the  American  missionary  aaaoci* 

SM  nnderstandingly.    The  drama  is   much  ation,  are  now  laboring  in  the  country,  thoQ^ 

tivated,  and   dramatic  companies  are  at-  as  yet  apparently  with  but  slight  resoltaL— • 

tached  to  the  palaces  and  gaming  houses.    The  The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a  dn- 

mnsic  is  unwritten,  simple,  plaintive,  and  pleas-  archy,  practically  a  monarchy.    While  there  ia 

ing.    Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re-  a  second  or  vice-king,  the  first  or  senior  king 

aembling  Javanese,  are  a  part  of  every  estab-  is  actual  sovereign.    The  crown  is  hereditaij, 

lishment  of  wealUi.    The  second  king  has  also  but  without  primogeniture,  being  baqneathea, 

m  band  of  foreign  instruments,  whicm,  led  by  with  the  sanction  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  any 

his  son  George  Washington,  makes  the  city  son  of  the  queen.    But  intrigue  and  violenoe 

resound  with  the  national  airs  of  the  West  have  often  diverted  the  succession  from  the 

Gandy  and  incongruous  paintings,  of  rude  per-  high  royal  line.    The  last  king,  an  illegitimate 

apective,  chiefly  idom  the  temples.    The  med-  and  far  inferior  son,  usurped  and  for  27  yean 

ioil  art  is  in  a  very  barbarous  state. — Nowhere  held  the  throne,  in  bar  of  the  right  of  the  eon 

else  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and  absolute  designated  by  the  father  as  the  crown  prinoa. 

a  away  as  in  Siam.    It  is  of  the  Oeylonese  The  king  is  by  title  ''sacred  lord  of  headai" 

rather  than  Chinese  type.    The  present  king  "  possessor  of  all,"  and  property  and  life  are  at 

^  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  to  nourish  his  will,  to  be  taken  at  governmental  neceari^ 

and  sustain  henceforward  the  most  excellent  or  caprice;  but  many  considerations  conqura 

Buddhist  religion,  and  the  excellent  nobles  and  to  render  a  violent  and  arbitrary  exerdaa  of 

lords  and  servanta  at  the  dust  of  the  sacred  this  absolute  power  comparatively  unfreqnent. 

feet,  and  the  people  of  the  realm."    But  while  The  queen  consort,  the  wife  supreme  amoiw 

he  ia  «r  officio  defender  of  the  faith  of  Buddha,  hund^ds,  must  be  of  native  and  royal  blood, 

and  yearly  expends  large  sums  in  the  erection,  and  she  is  by  frightful  barriers  and  penaltiaa 

repair,  and  visitation  of  temples,  and  in  the  kept   fh)m  all  possible  intercourse  with  an 

anpport  of  the  priests,  his  is  not  the  vulgar  re-  inferior  of  the  other  sex.     She  never^  be* 

ligion  of  the  masses.    He  is  the  source  and  comes  regent,  or  takes  any  part  in  pditioai 

head  of  a  party  who  reject  the  old  cosmogony  affairs,  but  is  treated  with  the  highest  defiir- 

and  other  vagaries  and  falsehoods,  and  hold  ence.    She  has  a  separate  court,  in  whioh  ap- 

Smuine  only  the  simple  ethics  of  Gaudama.  pear  the  princesses,  former  and  present^  wIk^ 
ut  hb  ''pure,  origins^,  ancient  philosophy"  not  allowed  to  marry  beneath  them,  rarely 
is  too  ethereal  and  transcendental  to  be  popn-  marry  at  all.  She  has  her  female  gnarda  in 
larly  appreciable,  much  less  influential.  The  uniform  and  arms.  The  number  of  fomalea 
wats  or  temples,  resembling  not  the  Chinese,  within  the  palace  is,  on  royal  authority,  6,0O(^ 
but  distantly  the  Egyptian  architecture,  are  and  of  males  about  the  same.  The  second  king 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  the  has  also  a  separate  palace,  seraglio,  offioer%  re- 
East.  They  loom,  amid  vast,  choicely  situated,  tainers,  and  soldiers,  only  second  to  those  of 
paved  parks,  with  white  walls  gleaming  through  the  first  Though  never  appearing  at  the  an* 
the  leaves,  serrate  roofs  and  spadona  domes  dienoea  of  the  noUea  with  tae  aenior  king,  Ua 


SIAIC  filBBEBir 

opinion  and  sanction  are  songlit  on  important  llaha  Mon^^t  PVa  Ohom  Klan  Chan  Ya  Haa; 

Btate  policy,  and  his  name  la  associated  in  and  his  brother,  with  the  title  PVa  Bart  Son^dct 

treaties.   liis  position,  not  understood,  seems  to  P'ra  Pawarendr  Ramesr  If  ahiawarear  Pra  Pia 

be  that  of  counsellor,  not  of  co-ruler  or  suoces-  Elau  Chan  Yu  Hua,  became  second  or  junior 

aor.    A  cabinet  and  a  council  deliberate  daily,  king.    These  kings  are  among  the  most  re- 

without  legislative  functions,  at  the  palace,  markable  characters  of  the  East  and  of  the  tfe. 

The  number  of  salaried  officers  of  the  first  king  In  their  attainments  in  languagea,  literature, 

la  22,754,  and  those  of  the  second  are  somewhat  science,  and  general  information,  adoption  of 

less  numerous.    The  revenues  from  all  sources  foreign    ideas    and    improvements,  wise  aad 

were  in  1854  estimated  at  $16,000,000. — ^There  humane  government,  urbanity  and  kindness  to 

is  a  very  ancient  written  code  of  laws,  the  acts  foreigners,  liberal  and  enlightened  intercoorse 

and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and  an  unwritten  with  other  powers,  and  in  their  high  a^pira- 

code,  scarcely  less  authoritative,  of  traditional  '  tions  to  win  for  Siam  a  place  in  the  familj  of 

usages;  both  are  often  absurd,  ui^just,  and  cruel,  nations,  they  have  taken  a  wonderful  and  sd- 

and  both  liable  to  disregard  at  the  royal  wilL  mirable  position.    The  first  embassy  from  the 

Through  the  venality,  caprice,  or  passion  of  the  country  for  more  than  two  centuries  was  wet 

courts,  moreover,  justice  shamefully  suffers,  to  England,  visiting  France,  in  1657;  and  ac- 

Oivil  cases  usually  terminate  when  one  or  both  other  was  sent  to  France,  visiting  Home,  in  1  V>1. 

of  the  parties  are  depleted.  In  a  grave  criminal  — Works  on  Siam  are  few.    The  best  are  Crav- 

aase,  one  may  regai^  himself  as  happy  who,  ford's  ^^  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-CLina." 

though  perfectly  and  evidently  innocent,  after  Pallagoix's  Description  du  royaunu  Thai  /m 

weeks  or  months  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  ex-  Siam  (2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1854\  and  Bov- 

tortion,  escapes  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  or  its  ring^s  ^*  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siara^^  i  London, 

harpies  with  life  and  a  waist  cloth.    More  than  1857).    An  American  work,  entitled  "^  Sism  sid 

26  classes  are  excluded,  many  for  the  most  the  Siamese,^^  is  about  (1861)  to  go  to  press, 

trivial  reasons,  from  testifying.    The  oath  is  6IAMANG,  an  ape  of  the  gibbon  proap.  c<f 

one  of  the  most  fearful  in  the  world.    The  pen-  the  genus  hylobatea  (111.),  but  separated  by  (.inr 

alties  are  various,  from  bambooing  to  behead-  from  this  genus  as  namanga.    It  is  chararttr- 

ing.    Capital  crimes  are  now  very  few.    Trea-  ized  by  a  small  head,  absence  of  tidl  and  cherk 

aon,  very  comprehensive,  is  punished  by  beat-  pouches,  and  arms  so  long  that  the  hands  tosch 

ing  the  convict,  enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  nearly  the  ground  when  it  is  standing  erect :  tt^V^x- 

to  death,  and  then  casting  him  loaded  into  the  ties  present ;  the  skull  is  flat,  the  margin  of  the 

river.    The  police  and  military  force  is  small  orbits  prominent,  and  the  canines,  especiiUj 

and  poorly  disciplined ;  yet  the  conservation  the  upper,  large.    The  character  which  led  to 

of  municipal  peace  and  national  rights  is  nota-  its  separation  from  hylohatn  is  having  the  ti 

ble.     An  act  of  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1860  and  8d  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united  by  s  narrcv 

extends  over  Americans  in  Siam  (and  other  membrane  the  whole  length  of  the  1st  phsLmx. 

eastern  treaty  countries)  the  authority  of  Amer-  The  //.  {S.)  syndaetyluM  (111.)  was  discovcrtsl  *:  t 

lean  laws,  common  law,  equity  and  admiralty,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  the  island  of  Suiirtttra. 

and  authorizes  a  marshal  for  the  execution  of  where  it  occurs  in  troops  headed  by  old  tod 

process.    It  makes  the  murder  of  a  native,  or  courageous  males,  which  the  nativesrccranl  as 

Joining  an  insurrection  against  the  government,  invulnerable.    It  is  about  3  fei-t  high,  vf  a 

Sunishable  with  death. — The  earlier  history  of  black  color  with  chin  and  brows  rufous,  acd 

iam  is  involved  in  obscurity.    It  dates  bock  the  throat  bare,  like  the  sac  of  a  large  goitre ; 

some  centuries  B.  C,  bat  only  the  annals  sub-  the  hair  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  shining :  th« 

aequent  to  the  founding  of  Ayuthio,  a  former  face  is  black,  the  muzzle  short,  facial  anj:lo  6*j* 

e^)ital,  A.  I).  1350,  can  be  deemed  authentic,  to  65'',  and  the  forehead  gradually  inclio«^i 

In  the  16th  century  the  dominion  extended  to  backward  and  covered  with  smooth  and  straiirLt 

Singapore,  and  the  first  western  connection  hair ;  the  nose  is  fiat  above  and  prominent  b«^ 

was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  low,  the  large  circular  nostrils  pierced  in  the 

In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;   in  sides  of  a  cartilaginous  eminence  united  to  the 

1662  an  English  ship  arrived;  and  the  latter  upper  lip  by  a  narrow  apex;  the  ears  c]>»$<^!y 

part  of  the  century  is  remarkable  for  the  grand  applied  to  the  head  like  those  of  man.  but  Ci>D- 

embassies  from  and  to  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  cealed  bv  the  thick  hiur ;  the  hair  of  the  \x^r 

• 

and  the  later  bloody  and  almost  utter  over-  slightly  cun-ed  and  frizzled  like  a  sha^yflcoci^: 

throw  of  French  influence.    In  1782  the  pres-  mouth  very  large ;  fingers  very  slender  and  un- 

ent  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and  trans-  commonly  long.  It  is  rather  slow  in  its  mot i*'n^ 

ferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Ayuthia  vigilant  and  shy,  li\ing  principally  in  the  f«T- 

(aacked  by  the  Bnnnese)  to  Bangkok.   In  1822  ests  of  the  rocky  districts;  most  active  at  sun- 

and  1825  treaties  were  made  with  Great  Britain,  rise  and  sunset,  the  troops  set  up  a  loud  bnd 

or  rather  with  the  East  India  company,  through  monotonous  howl  in  concert ;  it  is  ttupid,  mild. 

Hr.  Crawfurd  and  Capt.  Burney.    In  1833  a  and  timid  in  captivitv. 

treaty    was    made  with    the    United    States  SIAMESE  TWINS.    See  yoxBTZK. 

through  the  Hon.  Edmund  Roberts.    In  1851  SIBBERX,  Frkdkbix  OnmsriAX.  a  Danish 

the  reigning  king  ascended  the  throne,  with  philosopher  and  publicist,  bom  in  Copenhac^n. 

tha  title  P*ra  Bart  Somdet  P'ra  Paramendr  July  18, 1785.    lie  waa  educated  at  the  oni- 


ftf  Ooponhagoii,  ai  whidi  in  1818  ho  tra  of  the  pronHned  of  Tchooktchi,  and  Hbfrn 

ywntedMriatant  |»rafessor  of  philoaophj,  through  that  of  Okhotik  nearlj  panllel  to  th» 

1839  he  became  titohir  proranor.    ffis  N.  W.  ooaot  of  the  sea  of  thi^  name.    After 

phical  ophuons  are  foonded  on  those  of  entering  Takootsk  it  tnms  more  to  the  W^ 

og,  and  have  exercised  an  important  in-  crossing  the  8.  part  d  that  goyemment,  and 

upon  the  present  generation  in  Den-  continoea  in  the  same  general  direction  till  It 

where  philosophj  until  recentlj  was  Joins  the  steppe  in  the  former  province  of 

)d  as  a  foreign  importation  and  was  Omsk^  after  forming  the  boundary  Ime  between 

I  chieflj  as  an  accessory  to  other  sciences.  Siberia  and  China  for  more  than  2,000  m.    Tlia 

niliarity  with  the  natural  sciences  has  general  height  of  this  range  is  about  8,000  feel 

1  him  to  apply  the  methods  of  analysb  above  the  sea.    In  the  £•  and  along  the  ahorea 

ble  thereto  to  the  operations  of  the  hu-  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  it  is  called  Uie  Stanovoi 

ind,  and  with  results  often  remarkable,  mountains ;  after  entering  the  gOTemment  d 

»rks  in  this  department  are  numerous,  Yakootsk  the  name  is  chimged  to  the  Taldonol 

in  that  of  public  law  and  politics.  mountains ;  and  still  further  W.  it  is  known  aa 

ZRIA^  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  finally  as  the 

occupies  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  bounded  Altai  mountains.    To  the  £.  of  long.  106^  thia 

the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Behring^s  straits,  range  throws  off  numerous  oflbets,  which,  to- 

%  of  Ksmtcbatka,  and  the  N.  Pacific  gether  with  mountain  ranges  that  trarerae  tha 

S.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  Ohina,  and  country  in  different  directiona,  cover  a  great  deal 

Stan,  and  W.  by  European  Russia,  from  of  the  anr&oe  of  this  part  d  Siberia.   The  Ural 

it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  mountains,  mountains  stretch  along  the  greater  part  of  the 

d  river,  and  the  Caspian  sea.    It  extends  W.  frontier,  forming  the  boundary  line  be* 

at.  45''  30'  to  7T  40'  N.  and  from  long,  tween  Eurcpean  and  Asiatic  Rusria  for  about 

to  190^  K ;  extreme  length  about  8,600  1,200  m.— With  the  exception  of  the  Amoor 

«dth  2,000  m.;  area,  exclusive  of  the  re-  and  a  few  streams  of  less  importance,  the  riveca 

oquisitions  on  the  Amoor,  4,812,889  sq.  of  Siberia  all  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.    Tba 

>p.  in  1856,  4,102,815.    For  administra-  Obi  ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world* 

irposes  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West  and  many  of  ita  tributaries  are  of  great  siae; 

^  the  latter  of  which  (capital,  Tobolsk)  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Irtisht 

isthegovemmentsofToboisk  and  Tomsk,  Ishim,  Tobol,  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket     Tha 

e  land  of  the  Russian  Kirgheez,  and  the  Yenisei  is  by  some  authorities  said  to  dndft  * 

(d^ital,  Irkoot^)  the  governments  of  greater  extent  of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer 

isk  and  Irkootsk,  and  the  provinces  of  course  than  the  Obi ;  its  chief  affluenta  are 

tsk.  Okhotsk,  Kamtchatka,  and  Tchook-  the  Lower  Tunguaka,  Elaaui,  Podia,  and  Upper 

hich  with  their  chief  towns  are  described  Tunguska  or  Angara.    The  Lena  is  neany  aa 

urate  articles.    Beside  these,  the  govern-  large  aa  ^ther  of  the  preceding,  and  the  prhieir 

of  Perm  and  Orenburg  are  partly  in  Si-  paX  streams  which  join  it  are  the  Yiliooi,  Vitfan, 

-The  shores  of  Siberia,  both  along  the  Aldan,  and  Olekma.    The  other  rivers  of  mosi 

ocean  and  the  seas  which  bound  the  importance  which  -flow  into  the  Arctic  ooeaa 

y  on  the  £.  and  S.,  are  indented  with  are  the  Nadim,  Poor,  Tax,  Khatanga,  Anabar% 

ous  bays  and  inlets.    On  the  N.  coast,  Olem,  Olenek,  Yana,  Indighirka,  Lazeya,  Ko- 

m  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lena  and  In-  lyma,  and  Tchaoon.    The  chief  rivers  flownue 

ka,  there  is  a  group  of  barren  islands,  into  the  seas  which  bound  Siberia  on  the  £.  and 

.  in  honor  of  their  discoverer  Liakhoff  S.  are  the  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  which  forms  part 

(.    Three  of  them  are  from  60  to  100  m.  of  the  S.  boundary  and  receives  several  conrid* 

ind  from  20  to  40  m.  broad,  and  the  re-  erable  tributaries  from  the  N.,  the  most  impof^ 

sr  are  all  small.    They  are  quite  desti-  taut  of  which  are  the  united  stream  fcnrmed 

f  vegetation,  and  the  climate  is  so  cold  by  the  Tchikiri  and  Silimpadi ;  the  Anadir, 

ren  in  summer  the  snow  does  not  entire-  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and 

ippear.    Their  surface  is  covered  with  the  OUiotsk,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  W. 

ite  layers  of  sand  and  ice,  in  which  im-  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.   Few  of  these  rir- 

numbers  of  fossil  remains  of  elephants  ers  present  any  other  obstacles  to  navigation 

her  animals  are  found  imbedded.    Along  than  that  of  being  frozen  over  for  many  montha 

lole  N.  shore  of  Siberia  the  sea  is  frozen  of  the  year.    The  Ural  river,  which  flowa  into 

>r  more  than  half  the  year ;  and  at  other  the  Caspian  sea,  forma  the  boundary  fw  abcnit 

a  the  ice  floats  about  in  large  masses,  500  m.  between  European  and  Asiatio  RassuL 

render  navigation  so  dangerous  that  the  The  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes  flowa  into  the  aea 

'  of  the  norUiemmost  part  of  the  coast  of  Aral ;  and  the  rivers  Koowen  and  Tohooi 

»t  yet  been  completed.    The  N.  part  of  extend  between  Lake  Balkaah  and  the  aea  of 

and  of  Saghalien,  together  with  some  And,  and  divide  Toorkiatan  from  Siberia.   Be> 

r  islands  which  lie  off  the  E.  coast,  also  side  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  whi<^ 

tart  of  Siberia. — ^An  extensive  mountain  are  both  pamy  within  the  boundaries  of  8i- 

which  has  its  £.  extremity  at  Cape  Yos-  beria,  the  most  important  lakes  are  those  of 

oi,  or  East  cape,  in  Behring^s  straits,  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkootdc,  and 

«  in  a  &  W.  direction  acroas  the  oen-  BalkMh>  which  liea  in  the  £.  part  of  tha  Kir- 
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gfaeez  territorj,  and  partly  within  the  Chinese  vated  in  places  as  far  K.  as  latL  61* ;  bat  hf  flr 

empire. — ^Although  Siberia  is  nearly  i  larger  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  corered  with 

than  the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  considering  its  open  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  in  which  nnmo^ 

vast  extent  there  is  comparatively  little  diver-  ous  herds  of  cattle  find  tolerable  pastnrue  a 

sity  of  surface.     The  country  which  lies  W.  certain  seasons.    From  long.  105**  to  the  rirtr 

of  long.  105°  has  a  very  marked  difference,  Lena  the  K.  part  of  the  country  is  rerr  im- 

however,  from  that  which  extends  to  the  E.  perfectly  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  conswi 

of  that  meridian.    With  the  exception  of  tlio  partly  of  pasture  land  well  adapted  for  reiris; 

mountains  on  its  frontiers,  the  whole  of  the  cattle,  and  partly  of  moorland  wastes  fre<;nent- 

western  region  forms  one  vast  plain,  only  broken  ■  ed  by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.    RetwttD 

by  the  courses  of  numerous  rivers  and  a  few  the  Lena  and  the  Kolyma,  N.  of  lat.  61  \  tht-re 

small  hills.   The  S.  part  of  this  plain  has  a  gen-  are  wide  volleys  with  stunted  larch  and  lin  h 

erid  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  while  toward  trees,  numerous  small  lakes,  some  of  whit  h  in 

the  N.  it  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  well  stocked  M'ith  fish,  and  several  moras^-^ 

sea,  and  in  mauy  places  becomes  inundated  at  East  of  the  Kolyma  to  Behring^s  straits  andtLe 

high  water.    In  the  S.  part  of  the  government  shores  of  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka,  includinir  tie 

of  Tobolsk,  which  occupies  tlie  S.  W.  extrem-  peninsula  of  that  name,  the  country  is  traver^- 

ity  of  Siberia,  and  the  a(\ioining  Kirghecz  ter-  ed  in  various  directions  by  several  moentain 

ritory,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  consists  ranges  that  have  a  general  elevation  of  from 

of  the  step()e  of  Ishim,  and  the  smaller  one  of  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. — There  tn 

Baraba,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi.  extensive  tracts  of  Siberia  the  geological  for- 

These  steppes  are  in  many  places  incrustcd  mat  ions  of  which  are  very  little  known:  and 

with  salt,  and  in  others  have  a  very  scanty  it  is  only  in  particular  localities  that  our  infor- 

Tegetation,  but  there  are  spots  with  excellent  mation  is  at  all  definite.     Granite  and  crr^til- 

pasturage,  on  which  the  nomadic  tribes  feed  lino  schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  mouDtairx. 

their  flocks  and  herds.    In  the  government  of  and  also  in  the  Altai  between  long.  85'  sod 

Tomsk  and  the  S.  part  of  Yeniseisk,  or  that  120^  E.,  and  as  far  X.  as  lat.  57%  and  again  m 

part  of  the  W.  district  which  is  not  included  in  the  E.  extremity  of  the  country  between  It-nr. 

the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Baraba,  and  which  165°  and  the  shores  of  Behring*0  straits.    V«>i- 

lies  between  the  S.   frontier  and  lat.  G0°  to  cauic  rocks  occur  chiefly  in  the  S.,  and  ve 

64%  there  is  much  fine  land  well  suited  for  found  along  with  the  granite  and  crystalliM 

agricultural  purposes,  though  where  it  borders  schists ;    and  a    few  active   volcano^   rxL-L 

npon  the  steppes  it  partakes  of  their  barren  Other  rocks,  belonging  to  the  silurian,  d«v<- 

nature.    Largo  tracts  of  the  surface  of  this  re-  nian,  and  carboniferous  systems,  are  found  in 

gion  are  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  only  thcS.  and  extending  towflu*d  the  interior  of  tl« 

along  tlie  banks  of  the  rivers  that  the  soil  is  country.    The  tertiary  formation,  howexer.  i* 

regularly  cultivated.    To  the  N.  of  the  districts  the  most  extensively  developed,  and  is  four.J 

just  described  extensive  forests  of  birch,  pine,  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia.     The  -hori-* 

and  fir,  frequented  by  numerous  wild  animals,  of  the  Arctic  ocean  are  covered  for  a  corsi*lvr- 

extend  to  about  lat  66°.     Barley  and  rye  are  able  distance  inland,  and  for  a  preat  part  <>f 

grown  in  some  places  in  this  region,  and  tur-  their  extent,  by  a  deep  alluvial  defioait  wLich 

nips  thrive  remarkably  well.    It  is  thinly  in-  contains  immense  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of 

habited,  and  the  people  subsist  chiefly  upon  extinct  species  of  elephants  and  other  aniRals 

game  and  fish,  and  by  the  sale  of  furs,  which  from  which  large  quantities  of  ivory  are  f  ^»- 

they  procure  in  large  numbers.   N.  of  the  tcrri-  cured.    Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are  crn. 

tory,  and  between  it  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  fined  to  three  parts  of  the  country.     The  m**X 

ocean,  there  extends  a  low  flat  country  covered  W.  district  is  situated  on  the  E.  face  of  the  Ural 

with  moss,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees  mountains,  and  occupies  a  tract  about  4*'  m. 

toward  its  S.  extremity.     The  temperature  is  broad,  extending  between  lat.  66'  and  60'  N. 

so  low  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  found  within  Gold,  silver,  i)latinum,  cooper  and  in-'U  ore\ 

a  few  inches  of  the  surface.    The  reindeer  is  and  precious  stones,  are  oil  found  in  this  lerri- 

found  here,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  in  tory.  (See  EKATERiXBnm.)    The  second  di>tr:rt 

great   numbers ;   white  bears  and  foxes  are  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Altai  monntains  in 

hunted  fur  their  furs;  and  the  rivers  abound  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streams  of  the 

with  fish.    The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  river  Irtish ;  silver  and  copper  are  found  h*re, 

to  the  E.  of  long.  105^  has  a  more  diversified  and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities.    The 

surface  than  the  region  just  described.     It  is  third  district  lies  in  the  Yablonoi  monntAins  to 

generally  high  and  rugged,  and  has  but  little  the  E.  of  long.  120°;  in  this  gold,  silver,  lead, 

land  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.    In  the  zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  all  foand. 

8.  part  of  Irkootsk  and  in  the  province  of  Ya-  and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  minea  t«f  great 

koot>k,  the  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  value.    Diamonds  are  occasionally  fonnd  oo  the 

for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  good  E.  sloi>es  of  the  Ural  mountains.     Porphyrr. 

pasture,  and  in  favorable  places  all  the  grains  jasper,  and  malacliite,  for  ornamental  uses,  and 

of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  The  oak  and  mica,  used  as  a  subhtitute  for  window  glasi^ 

hazel  are  found  here,  but  not  in  any  other  are  common  produ<'tions.     i>all   is  fonnd  in 

part  of  Siberia.    Groin  continues  to  be  culti-  great  abundance  on  the  steppes,  and  on  the  nr- 
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I  in  nimiiMr  np  II7  evaporatM  the  but  the  ipnttor  part  were  MDt  as  exikt.   Tli«w 

md  leeY«e  the  Ku«w«  oovered  with  exike  eooeiit  of  three  nliiwM,  criminals  md 

of  or  jBtaOixed  salt»  aometimea  8  or  9  political  and  religioaa  oflfondera.     The  wotal 

hick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  of  burden  olaas  are  condemned  to  the  minea,  and  theae 

ar  as  upon  ioe  in  perfect  safetj. — The  whose  ofElmoes  hsTO  not  been  so  great  are  «»- 

of  Siberia  is  ezoeedingly  cold.     At  ployed  at  lesa  laboriona  w<Mrk,  while  the  iiaft 

k,  at  the  moath  of  the  river  Tana,  in  are  formed  into  settlements  under  the  supenri- 

65'  N.,  Uie  meanannnal  temperatore  is  skm  of  the  police,  and  xeceiye  granta  of  land 

At  Irkootsk,  in  lat.  52''  17  N.,  1,240  foir  cnltiTadon.    None  except  the  worst  orimi* 

>To  the  sea,  the  mean  temperatore  is  nala  are  sent  to  Siberia  without  their  famlBeai 

winter  qmcksilver  freezes,  and  remains  Among  the  native  tribea  are  the  Samoyedea  in 

t>out  two  months.    The  severi^  of  the  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Ostiaka,  who  ocoupy  the 

increases  toward  the  K    AtKgniKo-  country  to  the  S.  of  them  as  £ur  £.  aa  the  rifor 

It  the  month  of  the  Kolyma,  in  lat.  Yenisei ;  theae  people  live  by  fishing  and  hmv^ 

long.  160^  56',  and  nearly  on  a  level  ing,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been  converted  to 

e  sea,  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  in  Ohristiani^.   In  the  S.  W.,  beside  some  hovdes 

inniog  of  September,  and  is  not  again  of  Bashkirs,  are  the  Kiri^eez,  occupying  th* 

m  ioe  till  Uie  beginning  of  June.    The  ateppeaofthelshim  and  Irtish,  commonly  oaQed 

ns  to  freeze  in  C^tober,  but  the  cold  at  from  them  the  JEOr^^ieez  steppes ;  these  PMoU 

le  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors  are  still  in  m  barbarous  state.    Ainong  tne  iih 

rise  frt>m  it  before  the  ice  forms.    In  habitants  of  the  W.  parts  of  the  AltdL  mons- 

-  the  thermometer  &lls  to  82^  below  tains  the  most  numerous  are  the  Oalmnck%w]M 

id  respiration  becomes  difSicult.    The  have  becmne  partially  civilized  and  hud  aaide 

almost  as  great  in  February,  but  in  many  of  thdr  national  peculiaritiea;  they  maa* 

It  begins  perceptibly  to  decrease;  the  ufacture  iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cnlttvata 

ows  from  the  £.  S.  £.,  and  the  temper-  some  grain  and  tobacco,  but  their  chief  anb- 

les  to  29''.    In  June  itls  sometimes  72^  sistenoe  is  drawn  frt>m  their  flocks  and  heida. 

;  and  in  July  the  heat  is  very  great,  Tlieir  religi<m  is  made  up  of  variona  anperati" 

I  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of  tions.    On  the  slopes  of  the  £.  part  of  the  Altai 

rhich  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate  range  there  are  several  tribes  known  aa  Bem- 

e  forests  to  the  open  country  on  the  isses^  Beltires,  Sagai,  and  Katchinea.    The  Bo* 

4  the  sea.    In  August  frosts  begin  at  riata  are  of  Mongol  origin,  bear  a  strong  reaam- 

id  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases. —  blance  to  the  people  of  N.  China,  and  are  the 

ideer  is  found  on  the  mountains  which  most  numerous  tribe  in  Siberia ;  Uiey  are  fcnad 

I   Mongolia  from   l^beria,   and    also  diiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  £.  to  the  river 

out  the  N.  part  of  the  country.  The  elk  Onon,  a  tributaiT'  of  the  Amoor.   The  Tanmaa 

the  south,  and  the  roebuck  as  far  as  are  distributed  over  the  countiT'  bcAweenloiiff. 

The  Oaspian  antelope  is  found  in  the  S.  1 10^  and  170^  £.,  fh»n  the  shores  of  the  Arotts 

wild  sheep  in  the  mountain  range  which  ocean  as  fi»  S.  as  the  Upper  Tunguska  in  the 

le  S.  boundary.  The  black  and  arctic  or  W.,  and  frirther  K  to  the  frontiers  of  Ohiaa, 

X  are  found  in  the  N.    Sables,  ermines,  They  are  well  formed,  and  have  made  such  ad* 

B,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound  in  the  vances  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  mannflMH 

» white  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  the  wild  ture  thdr  own  firearma.    They  subost  diia^T 

I  the  glutton  are  conmion  everywhere,  by  hunting,  and  are  excellent  horsemen.  The 
;  of  the  country  bears  a  strong  resem-  Takoota,  who  are  found  throughout  tiie  aama 

0  a  wol(  and  is  used  to  drag  sledges,  region  as  the  Tunguses,  rear  large  nnmbera  of 
mals  which  belong  to  central  Asia  are  horses  and  cattle,  and  live  chiefly  by  the  prod* 

II  fonnd  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  uce  of  ^eir  herds,  those  of  a  single  indimnal 
art  of  Siberia.  Camels  are  kept  by  the  often  amounting  to  aeveral  thousimd  head* 
ts  and  some  other  tribes,  but  do  not  live  They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  have  made  eoA^ 
)L  66''.  The  domestic  sheep  are  of  siderable  advances  in  dviluution ;  arane  of 
des,  the  Russian  and  the  broad-tailed  them  profess  Christianity,  and  tiiey  pay  attOH 
zian ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  tion  to  HbA  education  of  their  children.  Tha 
)  tribes,  single  herdsmen  of  whom  some-  peninsula  formed  by  the  Arctic  ocean  and  tto 
Mseas  flocks  of  10,000  head.   The  horn-  seaof  Okhotsk  is  occupied  by  the  Tdiooktehifl^ 

1  of  Russia  when  removed  to  Siberia  who  belong  to  the  Esquimaux  ihmily.  Thaif- 
ite  in  size.  The  horses  are  good,  and  consist  of  two  tribes,  one  of  which  is  nomadie 
y  white,  but  sometimes  they  are  sin-  and  occupies  the  interior,  where  th^  keep 
marked.  Fish  are  very  numerous  on  herds  of  reindeer  and  live  on  their  prodnoe ; 
ta  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Ducks,  while  the  other  inhalnts  the  sea  shorea  and 
vans,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other  finds  subaiatence  by  fialung,  and  occaakMiaUj 
»und  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country. —  by  hunting.  South  of  the  Tchooktchia  Vtwm 
ulation  of  Siberia  is  composed  of  va-  the  Ooriaka. — The  manufiustnrea  ai  Siberia  are 
ibes  and  races.    More  than  half  are  noi  extenaive,  and  are  confined  to  a  UfW 

\  or  their  deacendants^  aome  of  whom  jiimm^   Ihay  oonaJat  ciliary  of  eartiiaawaie^ 
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fflws,  hardware,  and  leather ;  and  there  are  a  and  the  Kirgbees  afterward  in  demir  left  tkn 

few  woollen  and  linen  factories  where  the  la-  part  of  the  oonntry  and  emigratea  tarthu  Y. 

bor  is  chiefly  supplied  bj  exiles.    An  extensive  After  this,  thongh  the  Rnsaiana  oecasioaaDj 

transit  trade  is  carried  on  through  Siberia  be-  met  with  serious  reverses,  their  progresi  wm 

tween  European  Russia  and  China,  and  also  in  rapid,  and  they  reached  the  aea  of  Okhotsk  m 

l^e  produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  skins,  1689.    Irkootsk  was  founded  in   1661.    Tbt 

fhrs,  cattle,  fish  both  dried  and  salted,  caviar,  wars  by  which  Russia  conquered  Siberia  wen 

soap,  and  tallow.    Kiakhta  is  the  sole  entre-  entirely  carried  on  by  private  adventurers  at 

pot  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  empires,  their  own  cost,  who  were  incited  to  the  na- 

In  1857  the  exports  to  China  amounted  to  dertaking  by  their  love  of  plunder.    A  Pole 

$4,772,736,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  Yeniteitk 

to  $5,892,555.     The  former  consisted  chiefly  and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  Amoor;  but  Iuit- 

of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  furs,  gold  ing  quarrelled  with  the  Tungusea,  they  off«:r«d 

and  silver  articles,  and  leather ;  and  the  latter  the  conquest  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  Uc- 

of  tea,  both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes,  ged  forgiveness  for  their  former  ofl'encet;  wUk 

sugar,  silks,  cottons,  wool,  grain,  dried  fruit,  the  Tunguses  about  the  same  time  api  lied  to 

and  colors.    This  trade  has  been  chiefly  carried  the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance.    This  kd 

on  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  to  disputes  between  the  two  governments,  bot 

Baikal,  thence  through  the  Upper  Tunguska  to  war  was  nrevented,  and  the  boundary  heCwe^ 

Yeniseisk,  thence  after  a  land  carriage  of  about  China  and  Siberia  established  by  a  treaty  ceo- 

40  m.  passing  through  the  Ket,  the  Obi,  and  eluded  at  Peking  in  16^9.     A  second  treaty 

the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk,  whence  there  is  again  a  was  made  in  1727,  confinning  the  former  t^ 

land  conveyance  of  about  500  m.  across  the  confining  commercial  intercourse  to  Kiakku 

Ural  mountains  to  Perm.     In  winter,  when  and  Maimatdiin.    Since  that  time  the  popnla- 

the  rivers  are  closed  by  ice,  this  traffic  is  main-  tion  of  Siberia  has  received  a  large  and  tkv^i 

tained  by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  continual  increase  from  the  transportation  thitb- 

or  dogs.    But  recently  the  tendency  of  the  er  of  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  political  cf" 

trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  route  fenders,  especially  Poles. — See  Atkinson's  "On- 

by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolaieff,  and  thence  ental  and  Western  Siberia^*  (8vo.,  London,  166SI 
up  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.    There  is  also  a        SIBLEY,  a  S.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  L 

considerable  caravan  trade  with  Hi,  Tashkend,  by  the  Minnesota  river ;  area,  600  so.  m. ;  pofi. 

Ehokan,  &c.    A  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  in  1860,  8,609.    The  surface  is  undulating  aad 

country  is  transacted  at  fairs  held  at  stated  the  soil  fertile.    Lake  Minnetonka,  30  d.  ia 

periods,  which  are  attended  by  crowds  of  deal-  length,  is  in  thb  county.    Capital,  Handersoo. 
ers  from  all  quarters.    The  most  important  of        SIBLY,  Makoah,  an  English  clergyman,  bora 

these  fairs  are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  mouth  of  in  London,  Aug.  20,  1757,  died  tliere,  Dec.  1€, 

the  Obi,  Turukhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyonsk  1840.    Before  he  was  19  years  old  he  wai  a 

on  the  Yana,  and  Ostrovnoye  on  a  tributary  of  teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  liebrew,  and  Sjriac, 

the  Eolymo. — Genghis  Khan  conquered  a  part  and  published  a  ''Critical  Esaay^*  on  the  lie- 

of  Siberia,  and  his  successors  reduced  the  coun-  brew  text  of  Jeremiah  xzxiii.  16.    la  order 

try  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish  to  their  au-  more  easily  to  obtain  books  for  liia  own  dm; 

thority.    Nothing  was  known  in  Europe  con-  he  became  a  bookseller,  in  which  ocenpation 

cerninf]^  this  vast  territory  till  1580.    In  that  he  continued  till  in  1797  he  obtained  a  situa- 

Tear  Yormak,  a  Cossack  chief,  while  retreat-  tion  in  the  bank  of  England,  which  he  bvld 

ing  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  czar  of  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  for  the  last  25 

Moscow,  crossed  the  Ural  mountains  and  en-  years  principal  of  the  chancery  office.    In  17b7 

tered  Asia  with  a  strong  band  of  followers,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 

These  adventurers  made  extensive  conquests,  Swedenborg,  and  embrace<l  the  doctrine*  oi 

which  the  chief  offered  to  the  czar  on  condi-  the  New  church ;  in  the  following  yoar  he  le- 

tion  that  he  would  pardon  his  former  crimes,  gan  to  preach  to  a  society  meeting  in  Grtct 

This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  contin-  Eastcheap,  and  was  ordained  in  1 790.     Fur  U 

ned  to  push  his  conquests  E.  till  stopped  by  succeeding  years  he  preached  every  Sunday, 

death  in   15>^.     Russia  afterward  continued  A  large  number  of  his  sermons  were  pnblithvd 

the  warfare  till  the  whole  country  W.  of  the  at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  he  al»o 

Obi  was  Kubdued.    The  town  of  Tomsk  was  published  a  volume  of  hynina,  most  of  whirh 

founded  in  1604,  and  it  became  an  important  ne  composed  to  suit  his  discoursi-s.    Ue  vas 

depot  from  which  new  expeditions  were  sent  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ''Aurora,"  and  vai a 

forth.     In   1014  the  surrounding  tribes  rose  contributor  to  various  other  periodical*  of  his 

against  the  Ru>sians,   and   laid  the  country  church,  with  whose  early  pn.>gns«  in  Great 

waste  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  be-  Britain  his  name  was  prominently  ci>nnected. 
aieged.    European  Russia  was  in  great  disor-        SIBOUR,    Marie    DosiiNigrs'  Aroi>TE.  a 

der  at  the  time,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  which  French  prelate,  bom  at  St.  Puul-Troi»-CLi- 

prece<k»d  the  occession  of  the  present  royal  teaux.  Drome,  April  4,  1792.  assa^sinatt-d  Jan. 

ftunily  to  the  throne,  and  no  succor  could  be  3,  1857.     Ue  was  educated  at  Avigu«>n  and  at 

sent  to  the  besiege<l.     The  inhabitants  how-  Paris,  became  professor  in   the  fk-minory  vi 

ever  defended  themselves  with  great  courage;  St.  Nicholaa  du  Chardonnet,  in  lbl7  rkit  lo 
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iie  parish  of  the  mimumt  itrangirei,  in  1818  direetioii  of  the  senate.    They  were  eonsolted 

o  that  of  St  Snlpice,  afterward  oanon  of  the  chiefl j  in  times  of  pnblio  calami^,  bnt  of  the 

tbnreh  of  Nlmes,  in  1888  vicar-general  of  that  nature  of  their  contents  no  definite  idea  can  be 

tiooMe,  and  in  1840  bishop  of  Digne.    Animat-  derived.    Niebuhr  is  of  the  opinion  that  their 

d  bj  liberal  ideas,  he  published  his  In»tituHon»  revelations  referred  less  to  fnture  events  than 

Uo^iaiMM  (2  vols.,  Digne,  1845),  in  which  he  to  the  kind  of  worship  required  by  the  gods, 

lemanded  for  the  chapters  a  larger  share  in  the  when  they  had  manifested  their  displeasure  by 

^vemment  of  the  dioceses,  and  for  the  infe-  prodigies  or  national  calamities.     The  boolu 

ior  clergy  guaranties  of  independence.    In  probably  consisted  of  bundles  of  palm  leaves 

L848  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Paris,  where,  on  which  the  prophetio  sentences  were  written, 

rithout  concealing  his  democratic  ideas,  he  and,  when  oonsnlted,  were  opened  at  random, 

abored  to  reconcile  the  extreme  parties.    He  the  first  passage  that  met  the  eye  being  eon- 

ilso  established  numerous  schools,  and  gave  a  sidered  that  intended  for  present  use.    The 

leeided  impulse  to  the  study  of  theology.    In  sibylline  books  havine  been  consumed  in  the 

1869  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  1854  ere-  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cap- 

ited  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.    In  1857  itolinus  in  82  B.  0.,  a  new  collection  was  com- 

w  was  opening  the  neuraine  of  St.  Genevieve  piled  by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  various  sibyl- 

It  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  dn  Mont,  when  line  oracles  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 

le  was  killed  with  a  poniard  by  a  priest  named  and  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after 

iTerger,  whom   he   had  recently  suspended,  it  was  rebuilt.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus  more 

ilie  criminal  pretended  that  he  wished  to  pun-  than  2,000  spurious  prophetic  b<M>kB  of  Uiia 

ih  the  adhesion  of  the  archbishop  to  the  new  description,  which  had  accumulated  in  private 

logma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  hands,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor, 

dEBTL  (Gr.  ai^vXkd),  a  name  applied  to  sev-  delivered  to  the  pratar  urbanur  and  burned, 

ral  prophetic  women  who  belong  to  the  myth-  and  those  in  the  custody  of  the  state  were  pre- 

Bftl  period  of  ancient  history.    The  number  is  served  in  two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 

-arionsly  given  by  different  authors,  some  lim-  lo  on  the  Palatine  hilL    A  revision  of  the  latter 

ting  it  to  4,  while  others  mention  as  many  as  was  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  passages  snp- 

0  sibyls,  viz. :   the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  posed  to  be  spurious  were  stricken  oul    On  8 

he  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean,  subsetnient  occasions  the  sibyUine  books  were 

he  Samian,  the  Cnmsean  (who  is  sometimes  burned  and  again  restored. — ^A  portion  of  tiie 

dentified  with  the  ErythrsDan),  the  Hellespon-  apocryphal  Christian  literature  early  received 

ian  or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  the  title  of-'*  Sibylline  Oracles,"  8  books  of 

rhey  were  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  which  are  still  extant.    They  were  gradually 

nture,  and  of  the  means  of  averting  calami-  collected  after  the  2d  century,  and  contain  a 

ies  and  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 

Ad  are  generally  described  as  travelling  from  Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing 

lountry  to  country,  communicating  to  men  prior  to  A.  D.  100  and  receiving  additions  till 

heir  inspired  wisdom.    The  most  famous  of  all  the  6th  century.    An  edition  of  the  sibylline 

ras  the  Cumaean  sibyl,  so  called  from  Cumo),  books  was  published  by  Gallseus  in  1689  (4to., 

ler  residence  in  Campania,  whither  she  is  said  Amsterdam),  and  'fragments  have  been  edited 

o  have  come  from  the  East,  and  of  whom  Yir-  by  Angelo  Mai  (l^Iilan,  1817)  and  Struve  (EO- 

^  makes  copious  mention  in  the  j£neid,  book  nigsberg,  1818). 

n.  According  to  the  ancient  Roman  legend,  8ICARD,  Rocn  Ambbosb  CucrnsoN,  abb^  a 
his  woman  (or,  as  some  suppose,  the  Erythne-  French  philanthropist,  bom  at  Fousseret,  near 
m  sibyl)  appeared  before  Tarquin  the  Proud  Toulouse,  Sept.  20, 1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
md  offered  him  9  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  1822.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
"efosal  of  the  kin<:r  to  purchase,  she  retired,  Toulouse,  and  entered  holy  orders  there.  The 
Kimed  3  of  the  books,  and  returning  to  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  having  appointed  him 
"oyal  presence  demanded  the  same  price  for  teacher  in  hb  projected  institute  for  deaf 
he  remaining  6  that  she  had  asked  for  the  9.  mutes,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
rhe  king  again  refused,  and  having  burned  8  of  the  abb4  de  r£p^  at  Paris,  to  acquire  his 
nore  of  the  books,  she  offered  him  those  that  method  of  teaching.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
"em^ned,  but  with  no  abatement  of  the  origi-  Bordeaux  and  opened  the  school,  which  soon  at- 
lal  price.  The  king,  either  through  curiosity  tained  a  higher  reputation  than  the  parent  one 
»r  superstition,  purchased  the  8  remaining  at  Paris.  He  was  then  appointed  vicar-general 
>ooks,  and  the  sibyl  vanished.  The  volumes  of  Condom  and  canon  of  Bordeaux,  and  elected 
hns  mysteriously  obtiuned  were  the  famous  a  member  of  several  literary  and  scientific  ao- 
ibylline  books,  so  intimately  connected  with  cieties.  In  1789,  on  the  death  of  the  abb6  de 
he  religious  and  political  history  of  the  Roman  r£p6e,  he  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  en- 
people.  They  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  tered  upon  hb  duties  at  Paris  in  April,  1790. 
^npiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  care  of  certain  Though  Sicard  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
»mcer3,  oridnally  2  in  number  (duvmviri)^  but  to  the  assembly,  hb  former  church  preferments 
Iterward  increased  to  10  {decemtiri)^  and  final-  caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  on  Aug.  26,^ 
y  to  15  {quindecemviri)^  who  alone  had  the  1791,  he  was  arrested  and  imprboned,  and 
nrivilege  of  inspecting  their  contents  on  the  would  have  been  guillotined  on  Sept  2  but  for 
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the  interposition  of  a  watchmaker  named  Mon- 
not,  who  declared  that  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  they  must  kill  him 
before  they  sliould  touch  a  hair  of  Sicard's 
head,  and  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
his  friends  in  the  assembly.  In  1795  the  na- 
tional convention  established  a  normal  school, 
and  appointed  Sicard  a  teacher  of  grammar. 
He  was  very  successful,  and  drew  to  his  lec- 
tures many  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men 
of  Paris ;  but  his  strictures  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Annales  religieuMes  drew  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  directory,  who  ban- 
ished him ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  and  the  most  humiliating  sub- 
missions, that  he  was  restored  to  his  old  post. 
He  found  the  children  scattered  and  the  school 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  in  a  few  years  made  it 
the  best  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  world. 
He  improved  De  Ffip^^s  method  by  the  addi- 
tion of  signs  for  metaphysical  ideas  (see  Deay 
AND  Dumb),  and  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
mental  culture  possible  to  desf  mutes.  In  1815 
he  visited  England,  taking  with  him  his  pupils 
Massieu  and  Clero ;  and  while  there  he  met  Mr. 
Gkllaudet,  then  seeking  to  qualify  himself  to 
commence  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  (See  Gallaudet.)  Sicurd's  old  age  was 
spent  in  poverty,  he  having  lost  all  his  prop- 
erty by  becoming  security  for  some  friends. 
His  principal  published  works  are  :  Theorie  de$ 
iignes;  Cours  d^ instruction  d'un  saurd-muet  ds 
naissance;  and  Element*  de  gramma  ire  generate^ 
appliquee  d  la  langve  Fran^aise, 

SI(3lLIES,  The  Two  (Ital.  Begno  ddle  Due 
Sieilie),  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  un- 
der princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  now  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  commonly  styled  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  strait  or  Faro  of  Messina, 
extending  from  lat.  86^  38'  t/)  42*  65'  N.,  and 
from  loDg.  12**  25'  to  18**  80'  E. ;  area,  43,753 
sq.  ul;  pop.  in  1856,  9,117,050.  (See  Sicily.) 
The  continental  part,  comprising  the  most 
beautiful  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  is  by  far 
the  larger  of  the  two,  having  an  area  of  33,037 
sq.  UL  Its  divisions,  population,  and  chief 
towns  are  as  follows: 


Proriaeet. 


Naples 

Terra  dl  La^ono  . . 
Abruezo  Tltra  I.  . 
Abmzzo  intra  IL 
Abruzzo  Citra.... 

MolUo 

Prlndi>ato  Cltra.. 
Prlnrlimto  Ultra.. 

Capltanata 

Terra  di  Bari 

Terra  d'Otranto  . . 

Baailicata 

Calabria  Citra 

Calabria  n  trail. 
CAlabrUUllral... 


774A28 
2Sa,560 

881,213 
^^S,979 
875.818 
884.'*78 
&1.\2.'V2 
481.949 
517.854 
4,Vl,0IS 
89;JWi4 
888,1S0 


Total d.^'^OSO 


Naples 

Caserta 

Teramo  . . . . 

Aquila 

ChleU 

Caropobaaso. 

Salerno 

Arellinu 

Fogfia 

lUri 

I^cco 

Potenzx . . . . 

C<»st*nAa. 

Catanzaro. . . 
Keggio 


Popal*- 
Uon. 


418.930 
25.(X)0 
18,iXK) 
12,000 
14^000 
9.«H)0 
l<s0O0 
22,000 
24,000 
27,000 
19.000 
12,000 
9.0(H) 
12,000 
1^000 


It  is  bounded  N.  E.  bjr  the  Adriatic,  S.  £.  hj 


the  Ionian,  and  8.  W.  hj  the  T^jirlMiiiaii  m, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Papal  States.    The  sea  cc«l 
has  an  extent  of  1,134  m.,  almost  equally  dirii 
ed  among  these  8  seas.    The  l^d  froetki; 
which  forms  a  windinjr  line,  ranning  S.  V. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto  on  the  Adriatic 
to  a  point  near  Terracina,  N.  of  the  gulf  U 
Gaeta,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  is  about  Ibi  & 
long,  while  the  direct  distance  between  the  tw« 
points  mentioned  is  only  105  m.    The  kaglk 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Tronto  to  Cajie  ddT 
Armi,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  is  aboct  100 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth,  on  the  parallel  of  4^* 
80',  is  200  m.  between  Cape  della  Gsmpastl- 
la,  the  southern  point  of  the  gulf  of  Nifies 
and  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic ;  while  S.  of  tUi 
line  the  two  parts  of  the  poninsala,  iepartf^d 
by  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  become  Terr  ntfrow, 
and  in  some  places  are  contracted  to  a  brcidU 
of  only  20  and  even  16  m.     The  coast  akcf 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  for  the  most  part  bold  lod 
rocky,  presents   headlands  and    indents(i«af 
whidi  a^ord  a  safe  anchorage,  but  few  ffoud 
harbors  for  large  vessels.    The  most  nortbcra 
bay  is  that  of  Gaeta,  which  opens  in  a  widi 
curve  and  is  commanded  by  the  strong  furtres 
of  Gaeta;  next  comes  the  far>£unea  Iiaj  J 
Naples,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  on  the 
K.  by  the  islands  of  Ischia,  Prociaa,  and  Ki^idt, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  rucged  rocks  of  Capri 
while  on  its  shores,  beside  the  metropolk,  arc 
the  towns  of  Boite,  Pozzuoli,  Portad,  Cift«IIa> 
mare,  and  8orreuto,  as  well  aa  the  lofida 
ruins,  modem  country  seats,  and  gardens  wiili 
which  they  are  interspersed;    then  the  Ttst 
opening  called  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  whoee  ^yl 
is  GO  m.,  with  cliffs  on  its  N.  and  sandy  beach  (.a 
its  £.  side.    From  Capo  dclla  Licoaa,  the  coo^v 
after  projecting  the  promontory  of  Paliiiur<v, 
rounds  eastward  to  form  tlie  smaDer  gulf  of 
Policastro ;   then  trends  S.  S.  £.  in  a  nearlj 
straight  line  to  that  of  Sta.  £ufemia«  which  is 
bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  ending  in 
Cape  Vaticano ;  and  winding  S.  W.,  cusk&  near 
to  the  Sicilixm  shore,  from  which  it  is  se(«rfcl«d 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Messina.    Btrin^  nvw 
washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  it  rounds  tkf^n  w 
the  £.  from  Cape  dell*  Armi  to  Cape  ^(•a^t^ 
vento,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  |t-Lia- 
sulo,  and  thence  running  N.  £.  fkced  by  Keep 
roi'ks  to  Cape  Rizzuto,  forms  the  gidf  of  S^cil- 
lace ;  then  witli  a  great  curve  it  forms.  be:v<«i 
Capos  deir  Alice  and  di  Leuca,  the  wide  gUf  or 
rather  inland  sea  of  Taranto,  which  mea.<:r» 
no  less  than  CO  in.  across,  with  its  extxilcts 
]>ort  and  large  city  of  the  same  name  at  the  N. 
end.    Leaving  now  the  Ionian  for  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  clearing  Cape  Otranto,  the  camera- 
most  point  of  Italy,  tne  coast  runs  8emi-<  irco- 
larly  X.  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Manfredi»nia.  vLkh 
is  overlooked  on  tlie  X.  by  the  projecting  eism 
of  Monte  Gargano,  and  finally  cie&rini;  tUs 
heavy  spur  continues  in  its  former  din.'ctii  a  la 
the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. — The   AfK-ciiLoci, 
with  tlieir  numerous  ranges,  offshocktik  and  tsI- 
leys,  form  the  most  important  feature  in  tha 
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Sjrica]  geograph J  of  the  conntxy.    On  enter-  dom  tropical  plants  flonriBh  in  the  open  air. 

^  the  kmgdom  on  the  N.  W.  they  divide  into  The  £.  slope  is  remarkablj  dry,  rain  very  sel- 

^o  lofty  ridges,  ronning  separately  S.  K  to  dom  falling  along  the  Adriatic  coast ;  daring 

tat.  41*'  y.  and  long.  W  16'  £.,  where  they  the  summer  the  heats  are  oppressive,  and  the 

■Bite  again  to  form  the  central  group  of  Termi-  soil  presents  but  a  parched  vegetation.    On  the 

lio.    On  both  sides  of  these  ri^^  are  found  a  W.  slope,  on  the  contrary,  showers  are  frequent 

few  extensive  plains ;  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  sunmier,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  aver- 

iroand  Naples,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  the  ages  about  29  inches.    Sea  breezes  sometimes 

riehness  of  its  soU,  forming  a  part  of  what  was  cool  the  atmosphere ;  but  during  the  latter  part 

called  Campania  Felix  by  the  Romans ;   thcT  of  summer  and  the  month  of  September  the  si- 

brgest,  known  as  Puglia  Plana  or  Tavoliere  di  rooco,  or  south  wind,  coming  from  the  deserts 

Pnglia,  b  situated  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Apen-  of  Africa,  exerts  its  enervating  influence,  and 

nines,  near  the  gulf  of  Manfredonia,  but,  beinff  the  people,  especially  in  the  citi^  are  careful 

in  part  sandy  and  arid,  is  mostly  appropriatea  to  avoid  it. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 

to  pasture.    With  these  exceptions,  the  coun-  the  inhabitants ;  but  with  very  few  exceptions 

Cry  generally  consists  of  table  lands  and  valleys,  there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  the  soil, 

most  of  them  no  less  remarkable  for  their  pic-  and  the  worst  agricultural  implements  only  are 

taresque  beauty  than  their  fertility.     From  used.  Although  landed  property  has  been  more 

Termmio  the  chain    bifurcates;    the  eastern  equally  distributed  since  the  abolition  of  feudal 

imge  winds  toward  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  tenures  by  the  French  administration,  and  id- 

b  terminate  at  Cape  di  Leuoa,  frequently  leaving  though  good  roads  have  been  constructed  dnr- 

Imt  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  its  foot  and  ing  the  last  40  years,  the  production  of  bread- 

'he  sea;  while  the  western  irregularly  follows,  stuffs,  except  Indian  com,  the  culture  of  which 

rith  occasional  depressions,  &e  Tyrrhenian  has  been  extended,  b  iniferior  to  what  it  was 

soast,  and  ends  on  the  straits  under  the  name  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.    Many  land 

if  Aspromonte.    In  this  division  plains  are  owners  and  farmers,  discouraged  l^y  unprofita- 

ranting,  and  the  ground  is  considerably  broken;  ble  labor  and  losses,  sometimes  leave  their 

he  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  often  barren,  fields  uncultivated,  and  are  thus  exempt  firom 

md  the  soil  along  the  shore  sandy  or  rocky,  paying  land  taxes.    The  arable  lands  in  the 

Entirely  distinct   from  the  Apennines,  there  continental  provinces  are  estimated  at  20,280,- 

EDst  groups  of  volcanic  mountains,  viz.:  the  516  acres,  of  which  11,430,072  only  are  un^jEMT 

Boccamontina,  near  the  gulf  of  Gaeta,  between  cultivation.    The  land  is  mostly  occupied  and 

the  Gari^iano  and  the  Voltumo ;  the  Phlegrean  worked  by  the  proprietors,  or  held  by  tenants 

ields,  N.  of  Naples ;  Mt.  Yesu\ius,  a  few  miles  under  a  lease  of  some  years^  duration  at  a  fixed 

3u  £.  of  that  city,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  rent ;  in  some  parts,  however,  it  is  let  in  small 

md  the  only  one  still  active ;  and  Mt.  Vulturo,  lots  of  4  or  five  acres,  on  shares,    fields  are 

m  the  E;  slope,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Capitana-  generally  planted  with  rows  of  poplars,  elms, 

ta. — ^The  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  the  mulberries,  and  even  vines,  under  whose  shel- 

l^eninsula  does  not  admit  of  any  large  river,  ter  crops  are  raised  without  being  injured  by 

Among  the  numerous  streams  that  rise  from  the  parching  sun.    The  more  common  kinds 

sither  side  of  the  mountains,  may  be  mentioned  of  grain  are  wheat  and  maize  or  Indian  com ; 

the  liri  or  Garigliano  and  the  Voltumo,  with  the  crop  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  112,000,- 

Its  branch  the  Calore,  which,  after  watering  000  bushels,  more  than  is  required  for  home 

&e  Terra  di  Lavoro,  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Gaeta ;  consumption,  and  might  easily  be  increased 

the  Sele  (anc.  Silarui)^  which  drains  Principato  tenfold.    Rye  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 

Ditra  to  the  galf  of  Salerno ;  the  Crati,  the  Ba-  some  districts.    Next  to  maize,  olive  oil  is  the 

wnto,  and  the  Bradano,  flowing  into  that  of  most  important  agricultural  production,  the 

Faranto ;  the  Tronto,  the  Pescara  or  Atemo,  olive  tree  growing  in  all  the  low  and  teroper- 

\he  Sangro,  the  Biferno,  the  Fortore,  the  Cer-  ate  parts  of  the  country,  with  scarcely  any  care, 

nuro,  and  the  Ofanto,  into  the  Adriatic.    The  Both  oil  and  olives  are  articles  of  exportation. 

mly  lake  of  any  size  is  that  of  Celano  or  Fuci-  The  culture  of  the  vine,  instead  of  being  the 

no,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  those  of  Fusaro,  Aver-  object  of  th^  undivided  attention  of  experi- 

DO,  Anagno,  and  Licola,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ka-  enced  husbandmen,  is  generally  carried  on  np- 

ples,  are  small,  but  historically  important. —  on  the  same  farm  with  that  of  other  produce ; 

rhe  climate  is  generally  healthy,  with  the  ex-  so  that  most  of  the  wines,  except  the  sweet 

Mption  of  such  marshy  districts  as  are  subjected  ones,  are  only  suitable  for  being  converted  into 

to  the  malaria.    The  temperature  varies  greatly  brandy.    Some  provincial  growths,  however, 

lecording  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.     In  the  are  celebrated  as  having  at  once  body  and  fla- 

nountain  districts  the  climate  is  much  like  that  vor ;   beside  the  Lachrymsd  Christi,  that  red 

ia  the  Alps ;  the  cold  of  winter  is  piercing  and  luscious  liquor  which  appears  only  on  princely 

long  contmued.    In  the  plains  and  valleys  near  tables,  the  Pellagrello  of  Piedimonte,  the  red 

;hose  districts  the  air  is  bracing,  but  snow  sel-  and  white  Gerace,  the  red  Taranto,  the  Muscat 

iom  falls,  and  melts  rapidly.   On  the  sea  shores  of  Trani,  the  Aleatico  of  Bari,  the  Capo  di 

md  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  win-  Lecce,  and  the  Torre  del  Greco  deserve  to  be 

M*  is  so  mild  that  vegetation  is  never  inter-  noticed.    Much  silk  is  produced,  mostly  for 

mg/ted'j  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  king-  home  consumption,  a  very  small  quantity  being 
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exported ;  it  is  scarcel j  inferior  to  that  of  N.  the  kingdom  is  still  in  great  part  vodefdopid 
Italy.  The  cotton  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  Borne  mines  of  anthracite  and  petroleum  m 
the  country,  but  tne  cotton  gathered  amounts  worked  on  a  small  scale  in  the  AbnizzL    Ina  * 
to  only  about  80,000  bags.    Flax  and  hemp  ore  is  found  abandantly  in  the  AfprooMili 
are  objects  of  more  attention,  but  are  produced  range,  and  a  few  fonnderies  and  Iron  woifa 
in  quantities  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  manu-  have  been  established  in  Calabria.  Qoarrietof 
lacture.   Vegetables  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  marble  are  also  worked,  but,  althoogh  of  ht 
are  abundant.    In  fact  the  soil  is  fitted  for  all  quality,  the  product  has  not  yet  fonnd  its  wt? 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  some  of  out  of  the  kingdom.    Some  alom  is  gatbeni 
the  tropicfd  zone.    The  licorice  tree  grows  in  There  are  beds  of  rock  salt  which  niQAit  yieM 
Oidabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  about  15,000  large  returns,  but  are  comparatively  neglactsi 
eantaH  of  Juice  are  yearly  exported.    Manna  while  large  quantities  are  procured  on  tbt  m 
is  also  a  product  of  importance  in  Calabria;  shore  by  evaporation,  both  for  export  and  boot 
the  gathenng  of  it  is  farmed  by  the  govern-  consumption.    The  most  important  artids  of 
ment.    Almonds,  chestnuts,  and  figs  are  plenti-  foreign  trade  in  this  department  is  the  n)- 
fiil ;   and  the  last  named  especially,  fresh  or  phnr  produced  in  Sicily. — ^Mannfiwttares,  witb 
dried,  beside  being  an  article  of  exportation,  a  few  exceptions,  are  still  in  a  state  of  hdaej. 
are  used  as  winter  food  by  the  lower  classes.  Women,  all  over  the  country,  spin  flax,  beicp. 
The  forests  of  the  interior  could  afford  abun-  wool,  and  cotton,  and  weave  ooarae  stofi  thiki 
dance  of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship  are  generally  worn  by  country  people;  Vm 
building ;  but  the  jealous  care  of  a  despotic  some  cotton  mills  and  mannfactoriee  of  wool- 
government  and  the  want  of  roads  and  means  len  cloth,  linen,  cotton  stufia,  and  nlk  goodi 
of  conveyance  have  until  lately  prevented  any  have  been  established,  some  of  which  are  foo- 
profitable  use  of  that  source  of  wealth.    With  paratively  prosperous.    Gloves  and  straw  biti 
the  exception  of  sheep,  the  number  of  domes-  are  also  manufactured  in  the  capital  and  rane 
tic  animals  is  comparatively  small ;  there  are  other  places ;  a  considerable  glass  mannfartorr 
estimated  to  be  4,700,000  head  of  sheep,  720,000  exists  at  Posilippo.     Hardware  and  radert 
^^ts,  860,000  oxen  and  cows,  50,000  buffaloes,  are  fabricated  at  Campobasso;  •azthenwirr. 
110,000  horses,  890,000  mules  and  asses,  and  porcelain,  leather,  ropes,  and  cordage  srt  she 
S,400,000  pigs.    A  great  number  of  the  sheep  among  the  subordinate  branches  of  raana&^ 
aoe  migratory,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  in  tnring  industry. — Neither  the  domestic  nor  the 
summer  and  driven  in  winter  into  the  valleys,  foreign  trade  has  ever  been  in  m  conditioB  of 
and  especially  the  tavoliere  of  Apulia.    The  healthy  activity ;  ordinary  facilities  are  want- 
wool  crop,  which  is  gathered  twice  a  year,  is  ing,  such  as  institutions  of  credit  as  wdD  ss  th« 
abundant,  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  is  large-  means  of  transportation  at  home,  and  a  tsrif 
ly  exported.    The  oxen,  some  of  which  are  of  that  would  encourage  interconrae  with  other 
splendid  breeds,  are  used  both  for  the  plough  nations.    The  only  public  establishments  /if  t 
and  for  carts.    Buffaloes  also  serve  as  beasts  financial  character  are  the  monti  /htme%tdrii^ 
of  draught.     The  horses  are  but  indifferent ;  which  assist  the  farmers  by  Aimishing  them, 
the  Calabrion  breed,  however,  though  small,  is  on  certain  terms,  with  seeds  and  agricoltDrsl 
remarkable  for  activity.    The  milk  of  the  goats  implements,  and  the  manti  di  pittm  ot  pavn- 
is  converted  into  cheese,  which  is  an  impor-  broking  banks.  According  to  the  best  airihnri- 
tant  article  of  food  among  the  people. — I^ext  ties  that  can  be  procured,  the  mercantile  msrno 
to  agriculture,  the  fisheries  are  the  cnief  source  in  1855  amounted  to  8,988  ships  of  an  agjn^ 
of  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.    The  tunny,  gate  of  212,965  tons,  which  showed  a  coasii- 
which  frequents  the  W.  coast  in  large  shoals,  erable  increase  for  the  previous  21  years,  as  is 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  May,  June,  and  1884  the  number  of  vessels  was  bnt  5,493,  asd 
July;  and  the  sword  fish  is  taken  in  its  migra-  the  tonnage  169,880.    In  1856  the  imports  of 
tion  toward  the  Black  sea,  about  the  vernal  the  continental  provinces  were  estimated  st 
equinox.    Anchovies  and  sprats  are  taken  in  abou t  $16, 168,980,  and  the  exports  at  $18,229.- 
shallow  waters  during  the  months  of  March,  750,  giving  a  total  of  $29,898,680.    The  izs- 
April,  and  May ;  they  are  salted  and  put  up  ports  consisted  principally  of  cotton  and  eottoc 
in  barrels  of  about  200  lbs.  each,  for  home  yam,  sugar,  woollen  manufactures,  tobaoc. 
consumption  and  exportation.    Several  parts  and  coffee;  the  exports  of  oiU  Indian  eon, 
of  the  coa<)t  swarm  with  sole,  white  smelt,  wheat,  silk,  madder  root,  wool,  ahnonda«  a&d 
mackerel,  sturgeon,  and  red  and  gray  mullets;  dried  and  fresh  fruits.    Naplea  is  the  chief  era- 
the  roes  of  the  last  are  made  into  hotarga.  porium  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade :  but  th« 
Testaceous  nnd  crustaceous  fish  also  abound,  latter  is  shared  by  Castellanure,  Reggio,  Ts 
among  which  are  prawns  of  large  size.    But  ranto,  Gallipoli,  Bari,  Molfetta,  Barletta,  Men- 
tlie  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  food,  however  fredonia,  and  Termoli. — Until  the  year  IW^. 

S-eat,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  home  demand,  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  an  im- 

eside  the  regular  fisheries,  a  number  of  sea-  mixed  absolute  monarchy.    The  king  goverred 

men,  especially  from  Trapani  and  Torre  del  through  his  cabinet,  consisting  of  10  secretariei 

Greco,  ore  employed  in  gathering  coral,  which  of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  a  premier,  ooe 

is  fonnd  at  several  places,  but  most  abundantly  of  them  having  especial  charge  of  the  adminis- 

on  the  African  coast. — The  mineral  wealth  of  tration  of  Sicily.    These  were  asnsted  by  s 
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1  general  of  the  kutgdom,  divided  into  member*  appointed  bj  the  king  from  among 
lamben,  one  of  16  member*  for  the  king-  the  profeesora,  under  the  prealdencj  of  *  biahopi 
if  Naples,  the  other  of  10  for  Sicilj ;  and  and  both  boards  were  under  the  direct  oontrol 
f  *  kind  of  privj  ooaneil,  known  as  eat^  of  the  minister  of  public  education. — On  Jan. 
di  siatOy  with  an  unlimited  number  of  1, 1859,  the  mUita^  establishment,  including 
era,  who  met  when  summoned  under  the  the  reserve,  the  marines,  and  the  Teteranii 
encj  of  the  king  himself  or  the  heir  w^  number^  2,825  officers  and  96,806  soldier*,  of 
L  Each  province  had  *  governor  or  in-  whom  about  14,000  were  Swiss  meroenarie*, 
lU,  having  the  civil,  military,  and  finan-  and  8,848  horses.  The  effective  part  consieted 
dmiDistration  in  his  hands,  assbted  by  a  of  2,509  officers,  80,029  soldiers,  and  8,648 
lio  d'intendema  in  his  official  duties,  and  horses.  The  men  from  18  to  25  were  drafted 
muiglio  protinciaU^  consisting  of  landed  by  conscription ;  there  was  no  exemption  from 
letors,  whose  only  functions  were  to  sug-  service,  but  every  one  could  buy  a  substitute  by 
ly  improvements  that  might  be  beneficial  paying  $200  to  the  government.  The  time  of 
province.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  sub-  service  was  5  years  in  the  infantry,  and  8  yean 
ite  officers  of  the  districts,  cantons,  and  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  gendsnnerie.  The 
unes  into  which  the  provinces  were  di-  Swiss  were  enlisted  by  virtue  of  a  stipulatioii 
were  directly  appointed  by  and  wholly  entered  into  in  1827.  The  navy  had  of  lata 
the  control  of  the  royal  government.  The  years  been  increased  and  much  attended  to; 
ary,  organized  according  to  a  decree  of  in  1864  its  penonntl  consisted  of  about  140 
comprised  two  supreme  courts,  one  sitting  officer*,  7,400  marines,,  and  6,000  sailors.  The 
plea,  the  other  at  Palermo ;  7  civil  courts  sailing  vessels  were  2  ships  of  the  line  of  80  gun* 
>eal,  4  of  them  on  the  continent  at  Naples,  each,  6  frigates  of  40  to  60  guns,  2  corvette* 
a,  Traoi,  and  Catanzaro,  and  3  on  the  isl-  of  22  guns,  6  brigs  of  18  and  2  sloops  of  14 
i  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Oatania.  There  guns,  and  a  steam  squadron  of  23  vessels,  varying 
Iso  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  and  a  from  200  to  400  horse  power  each,  forming  an 
lal  court  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov-  aggregate  of  6,804  horse  power  and  110  gun*.— 
m  police  court  in  each  canton^  and  a  jus-  In  the  absence  of  any  regular  budget,  the  finan- 
i  tne  peace  in  each  commune  or  parish,  cial  condition  of  this  kingdom  is  partly  a  matter 
le  judges  were  of  course  appointed  and  of  conjecture.  On  the  restoration  of  ^prdinand 
rable  at  pleasure  by  the  king.  In  some  I.  (or  lY.  of  Naples)  the  funded  debt,  at  8  per 
I  there  were  tribuuab  of  conmieroe,  and  cent.,  was  $22,586,730.  The  events  of  1821 
e  seaports  admiralty  courts ;  for  cert^n  and  1848  swelled  it  so  that  in  1869  it  amounted 
ular  crimes  a  ^'  grand  special  court^  was  to  $98,324,600,  most  of  the  new  stock  being  at 
loned,  and  there  was  also  a  high  military  6  per  cent.  At  the  same  period,  the  public 
.  The  only  religion  allowed  a  free  exer-  revenue,  accruing  from  the  land  tax,  public 
'as  the  Roman  Catholic ;  there  were,  how-  domain,  excise,  indirect  taxes  (such  as  custom*, 
7,500  Albanese  belonging  to  the  United  lottery,  Ac),  and  other  sources,  was  estimated 
:  communion,  and  about  2,400  Jews  were  at  $25,666,190,  while  the  expenditure  amount- 
oleraled,  but  only  iu  the  capitaL  The  ed  to  $26,187,700,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
»lio  clergy  consists  of  22  archbishops,  19  $531,610.  The  coUecdon  of  the  revenue  took 
)  continent  and  3  in  Sicily,  of  whom  those  about  16  per  cent  of  the  amount,  the  interest 
pies,  Oapua,  and  Palermo  are  entitled,  on  on  public  debt  18  per  cent.,  and  the  army 
promotion,  to  a  cardinal's  hat ;  85  bishops,  and  navy  combined  nearly  45  per  cent,  viz. : 
the  continent  and  13  in  Sicily ;  5  abbat€$^  $9,460,000  for  the  former,  and  $1,806,000  for 
ibout  100,000  priests  or  monks.  The  the  latter.  Public  works  took  less  than  $1,- 
stio  and  mendicant  orders  had  been  par-  600,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  for  prisons  and 
suppressed  in  1807,  but  were  restored  in  dungeons;  and  public  instruction  $236,000,  in- 
by  Ferdinand  L  There  is  in  every  diocese  duding  the  keeping  of  the  Museo  Borbonico^ 
linary  for  the  education  of  young  men  public  libraries,  the  institute  of  arts,  and  the 
led  for  the  church.  Public  instruction  allowance  for  theatres  and  public  i^>ectacle*, 
'  the  late  government  was  in  a  very  low  which  was  $58,000.  The  fall  of  King  Frand* 
The  elementary  schools  that  were  or-  II.,  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  Qaribaldiy 
3d  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  Murat  had  has  in  great  part  overthrown  the  govern- 
either  closed  or  neglected.  Of  the  4  mental  fabric ;  the  two  divisions  of  the  king> 
nities,  at  Naples,  Pdermo,  Catania,  and  dom  are  now  each  under  the  control  of  a 
ua,  the  first  may  still  boast  of  some  cele-  *^  lieutenant  of  the  king,**  app<Mnted  by  Victor 
1  professors ;  but  pupils  from  the  prov-  Emanuel,  while  deputies  are  sent  b^  the  peo- 
were  seldom  allowed  to  resort  thither,  pie  to  the  Italian  parliament  at  Tunn.  These 
obliged  to  graduate  in  their  provincial  lieutenants,  who  are  assisted  by  a  '*  lieutenancy 
itions.  Beside  8  academies,  there  are  22  council,"  have  preserved  in  part  the  admini*- 
;es,  one  in  each  province,  all  of  which  trative  organization,  until  it  can  be  improved; 
formerly  superintended  by  Jesuits  or  other  but  the  judiciary  system  has  been  remodelled 
Tnen.  The  superintendence  of  the  whole  on  that  of  Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinian  penal 
n  was  vested  in  two  boards,  one  at  Paler-  code  and  code  of  procedure  have  been  enforced 
tie  other  at  Naples,  each  consisting  of  6  unce  July  1, 1861.    Hie  religiou*  ehange*  thai 
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had  taken  place  in  Piedmont  have  been  intro-  conferred  that  dignitj  dearij  eftaUkbcd  tbc 

doced  here ;  the  Jesuits  have  been  expelled,  paramount  lordship  of  the  pope,  and  stipdatk 

and  the  property  of  thj9  convents  has  been  se-  the  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  bj  the  nev  kiif- 

questered.    The  army  has  been  disbanded  and  dom.     Roger,  after  receivmg  at  Palermo  im 

is  in  process  of  reorganization  on  a  new  plan ;  crown  from  a  cardinal  sent  for  that  purpoie 

for  the  present  it  consbts  merely  of  such  offi-  by  the  holy  father,  conquered  the  nrinciptlitj 

cers  and  troops  as  were  appointed  and' enlisted  of  Capua  and  the  duchy  of  Naples,  thus  eztccj- 

by  Garibaldi.    All  the  garrisons  are  held  by  ing   his  possessions  to  the  present  nortliai 

soldiers  from  the  north  of  the  peninsula.    The  frontier.    He  was  succeeded  in  115i  by  hit  kc 

disordered  state  of  the  country  and  the  guerilla  William  I.  the  Bad,  who  soon  left  his  crovn 

war  which  the  last  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  to  William  II.  the  Good  (1156-^89);  the  Itf- 

are  waging,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  ter,  the  best  of  princes,  while  aecuriiig  Uw 

render  it  very  difficult  to  collect  taxes ;  a  defi-  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  proT«d 

cit  of  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated  for  the  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  UL  i&d 

present  year  (1861),  and  trade  and  agriculture  the  cities  of  Lombardy  against  the  emperur 

are  paraJyzed  by  the  troubles.    The  new  gov-  Frederic  Barbarossa.     William  IT.  dying  wit^ 

ernment  is  energetically  struggling  against  all  out  issue,  his  kingdom  was  claimed  by  lus  tost 

these  difficulties,  and  gives  especial  attention  to  Constance,  who  had  married  the  son  of  Btr- 

the  neglected  public  works.    But  two  insignifi-  barossa.    Henry  VI.  upheld  hia  wife's  righti 

oant  railroads  are  in  existence,  both  running  against  the  usurper  Tancred,  and  finally  in 

from  Naples,  one  to  Vietri  and  the  other  to  1195  united  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Skib 

Capua.    Both  are  so  ill  constructed  that  they  to  the  empire.     On  his  premature  death  in 

must  be  rebuilt,  and  the  latter  will  be  contin-  1197,  his  Italian  crown  passed  to  his  ton,  tf- 

ued  to  Ceprano,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  terward  the  emperor  Frederic  11.    The  exff- 

States ;  on  this  from  4,000  to  6,000  workmen  tions  of  thb  prince  to  annihilate  the  Lombtrd 

are  engaged. — ^The  early  history  of  the  penin-  league  and  to  strengthen  hia  dominion  over 

sular  part  of  the  country,  which  in  ancient  Italy  drew  upon  himself  and  his  deseuidiBti 

times  comprised  the  provinces  of  Bruttium,  the  persecution  of  the  ]>apal  court.    The  popcf 

Lucania,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Samnium,  Campania,  improved  the  minority  of  Conradin,  hit  gnad- 

and  a  pyt  of  Latium,  is  closely  connected  with  son,  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom.    Manfred,  i 

the  history  of  Rome,  and  through  the  Magna-  natural  son  of  Frederic  U.,  first  regent  for  Lit 

GrsBcian  cities  of  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris,  nephew  Conradin,  then  king  on  the  pretendid 

Thurii,  Rhegium,  Neapolis,  and  others,  partly  death  of  thb  young  prince  (1258),  became  tW 

also  with  that  of  Greece.    After  the  fall  of  the  special  object  of  papal  hatred.      Urban  FV. 

western  empire  the  country  was  successively  and  Clement  IV.  excommunicated  him  and  ot- 

under  the  power  of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  fored  hb  crown  to  several  princes ;  the  offer 

exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Saracens ;  but  a  was  greedily  accepted  by  Charlea  of  Anjc  q. 

numberof  small  republics  or  duchies,  as  Naples,  count  of  Provence,  the  youngest  brothtr  of 

8alemo,  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  and  Benevento,  ulti>  Loub  IX.  of  France,  who  received  the  intcsti- 

mately  rose  to  independence.    Great  numbers  ture,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  homtft 

of  Norman  adventurers,  during  the  first  half  to  the  holy  see  for  hb  kingdom  and  pay  an  ta- 

of  the  11th  century,  served  these  small  states  nual  tribute  of  8,000  ounces  of  gold.    Charlt:^. 

as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war  after  being  crowned  at  Rome,  marched  tgu&ft 

on  their  own  account ;  and  under  the  leadership  Manfred,  at  the  head  of  an  army  moetly  a«- 

of  William  Bras  do  Fer,  Drogo,  and  Robert  sbting  of  crusaders,  who   had  answered  xh* 

Guiscard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  call  of  the  pope  against  the  ^''infidel  usurper f 

Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties,  he  defeated  and  killed  hb  competitor  in  12€4 

each  having  its  own  lord,  and  forming  together  at   the  battle  of  Grandella,  near  Benevente. 

a  feudal  confederation.    In  1053  Pope  Leo  IX.,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  snljugatioc 

at  the  head  of  German  and  Italian  troops,  tried  of  the  two  kingdoms.    The  lawful  heir,  yocof 

to  expel  the  now  conquerors ;  but  he  was  de-  Conradin,  two  years  later,  supported  by  G«r- 

feated  at  Civitella   and  token   prboner,  but  man  and  Italian  troops,  presented  himself  to 

treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  hb  captors,  vindicate  hb  rights;  but  he  also  was  defaced. 

who  obliged  him  to  recognize  their  conquests  Aug.  25,  1268,  at  Palenta,  near  TagliacoizD. 

by  fprmally  holding  them  as  vassals  of  the  taken  prisoner,  and  decapitated  at  Kaple*,  Oct. 

holy  see.     Robert   Guiscard  established   his  29,  by  order  of  the  conqueror.    The  tyraniT 

power    paramount   over   his    companions   in  of  Charles  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Italiint: 

arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Apulia,  and  and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  roee  to  iuch  i 

subdued  Calabria,  while  hb  youngest  brother  pitch  that  Sicily  shook  off  the  yoke  ;  the  nkt»- 

Rogcr  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  sacre  known  as  the  ^^SicUian   vespert**  t4Mk 

Sicily,  previously   occupied  by  the  Saracens,  place  at  Palermo,  March  80,  1282;  and  witius 

In  1127  the  whole  of  the  Norman  acqubitions  a  month  all  the  French  were  either  alaugktered 

were  united  under  Roger  II.,  son  of  Roger  I.,  or  expelled  from  the  island,  which  arknovl- 

the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who  received  in  1030,  edged  as  its  king  Don  Pedro  III.  of  Arafn^. 

from  the  nnti-popc  Anacletus  11.,  the  title  of  the  husband  of  Constance,  Manfred's  daoirhltr. 

king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.      The  bull  which  Yainlj  did  Charles  of  Ai\joa  tij  to  regain  pttf- 
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>f  SicUy.     For  more  than  a  centnry  at  Naples,  under  ICasaniello,  proved  more  for- 

if  the  island  and  the  continental  king-  midablc ;  vainly  was  the  fisherman  assassinated 

*o  separated  from  each  other,  the  sov-  by  emissaries  of  the  viceroy,  the  doke  of  Ar- 

of  both  parts  however  styling  them-  cos ;  ho  was  succeeded  by  the  gunsmith  Gen- 

ings  of  Sicily.     The  destinies  of  the  naro  Annese,  and  other  popular  chiefs,  and  for 

Anjou  at  Naples,  obscured  during  the  about  4  years  the  contest  went  on  with  varied 

irs  of  Oharles  I.  and  the  reign  of  his  success ;  but  finally  the  Spaniards  conquered, 

ries  II.  the  Lame,  brightened  again  and  the  Neapolitans  were  kept  under  their  iron 

Dbert  the  Wise  (1309-'43),  who  proved  rule.    During  the  war  for  the  succession  of 

i  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  Spain,  they  sided  with  Philip  Y.,  the  Bourbon 

reign  of  his  daughter,  Joanna  I.,  was  kmg;  but  in  1707  they  were  forced  by  the  im- 

by  all  sorts  of  domestic  crimes  and  penal  troops  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign 

i.     On  her  death  in  1382,  a  bloody  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  whose  title  to 

raged  between  Louis  L,  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  made  good  by  the 

nd  house  of  A^jou,  her  adopted  son,  treaty  of  Utrecht,  while  Sicily  was  by  the  same 

rles  of  Durazzo,  her  lawful  heir.    The  instrument  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of 

lally  triumphed,  but  was  murdered  in  Savoy.    In  1720  this  island  was  exchanged  for 

'  in  1386.     His  young  son  Ladblas,  Sardinia,  and  it  was  again  reunited  to  the  oon- 

10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by  the  tinental  part,  under  the  Austrian  king  Charles 

0  party,  who  called  in  Louis  IL  of  III.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  Grer- 
i  1389 ;  but  10  years  later  he  reascend-  many  aa  Charles  VI.  In  1734  the  Spanish  in- 
rone,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  in  fante  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth 

1  improved  his  power  to  crush  the  ad-  Farnese,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  Na- 
)f  his  rival.  He  was  succeeded  in  1414  pies,  defeated  the  imperial  troops  at  Bitonto, 
)i<ter  Joanna  IL,  whose  reign  of  21  May  25,  conquered  both  the  continental  part 
IS  a?  shameful  and  disastrous  as  that  and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  July 
a  I.  Af^er  adopting  in  succession  Al-  8, 1735,  as  Charles  IV.  This  change  was  sano^ 
.  of  Aragon  and  Louis  III.  of  Aiyou,  tioned  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1788, 
lly  bequeathed  her  crown  to  Ren6,  and  till  1860  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  the 
:)f  the  latter.  But  after  a  few  years^  exception  of  a  few  years,  maintained  poeseaaion 
nc,  deserted  by  his  friends,  without  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  When  in  1769  Charles  IV. 
r  mrmev,  was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V.,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death 
}ived  the  investiture  of  his  new  king-  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  had  left  no 
m  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  thus  re-  issue,  he  published  a  ^^fundamental  law**  pre- 
he  two  parts  of  the  old  monarchy,  venting  tne  further  reunion  of  this  kinsaom 
rever  did  not  last  long,  as  on  his  death  with  Spain,  and  ^ave  it  up  to  hia  third  son 
:ie  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  Ferdinand  TV.,-  whose  long  reign  (1759-1825) 
son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  hard  work  was  marked  by  great  vicissitudes.  This  prince 
;t  his  rights  against  John  of  Calabria,  was  but  a  tool 'in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Maria 
[iu;:  Ren6,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Ara-  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
to  the  lot  of  his  brother  John  II.  The  and  Maria  Theresa;  she  disgraced  herself  and 
ine  of  Naples,  after  being  deprived  for  her  husband  by  her  dissolute  life,  while  she 
of  their  kingdom  by  the  sudden  con-  proved  a  rash  opponent  of  the  French.  Gen. 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1494,  were  Championnet,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army, 
1 1503  robbed  of  their  possessions  by  invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory,  forced  the 
id  V.  of  Aragon.  Through  his  general  king  and  queen  to  retire  to  Sicily,  took  poa- 
}  do  Cordova,  ho  treacherously  seized  session  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  there  pro- 
'  cities  of  his  cousin  Ferdinand  III.  and  claimed  the  *^  Parthenopean  republic,^^  Jan.  25, 
the  French,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  sc-  1709.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  Italy  en- 
ty  of  Granada,  claimed  a  share  in  the  abled  Ferdinand  IV.  to  return  to  his  capital  al 
He  received  the  investiture  of  his  con-  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  but  he  was  anin 
m  the  pope  in  1504,  and  from  that  pe-  expelled  from  it  Jan.  25,  1806,  and  Joseph  Bo- 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  naparte  was  appointed  by  his  brotl>er  Napoleon 

of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  but  a  part  of  I.  king  of  Naples.    The  new  king  failed  to  con- 

ish  empire.  Under  the  emperor  Charles  quer  the  island,  where  Ferdinand  IV.,  support- 

>ng  administrative  system  was  organ-  ed  by  the  English,  maintained  his  dominion. 

a  viceroy  was  invested  with  full  po\<'-  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Italy  to  become  king  of 

jvernment.    This  functionary,  as  well  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  broth- 

c^cessors,  aimed  at  keeping  the  Italians  er-in-law  Joachim  Mnrat,  who,  although  gain- 

ians  in  submission,  while  increasing  as  ing  some  popularity  among  his  subjects,  never 

possible  the  taxes,  in  order  to  send  had  a  strong  hold  on  their  affection ;  he  was  at 

littances  to  the  king,  who  was  always  once  deserted  by  a  migority  of  them  when  in 

»f  money.    Such  exactions  went  so  far  1815,  by  his  rash  and  somewhat  treacherous 

lilip  IV.  as  to  excite  rebellion  (1647)  policy,  he  lost  his  throne;   and  he  scarcely 

WcWj  and  on  the  continent.    This  was  found  any  sympathy  when,  in  a  foolish  attempt 

lothered  in  the  island ;  but  the  rising  to  reoonqaer  it,  he  forfeited  his  life,  Oct  18. 
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Ferdinand,  through  the  help  of  Aogtrian  troops,  following  at  first  the  same  poUoj,  ftiled  to  » 
was  now  restored  to  the  oootinental  part  of  his  cure  the  same  result.    Sicily  fint  olaimed  m 
dominions;  he  reentered  Naples  June  17,  styled  independence,  and  Garihaldi  reeolTed  at  oaet 
himself  formally  *^  Ferdinand  I.,  sovereign  of  to  bring  aid  to  the  insurgents.    With  a  lev 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,*^  and  hundred  volunteers  he  embarked  at  GeBoa 
resum^  his  wonted   practice  of  despotism.  May  6,  1860,  and,  evading   the   lieapolita 
But  liberal  opinions,  which  had  spread  during  cruisers,  landed  on  the  12th  mt  Marttla;  tk 
the  late  political  revulsions,  awoke  in  1820 ;  a  Sicilians  flocked  around   him.      Be  at  oaa 
manifestation,  prepared  by  Gen.  Pepe,  broke  marched  onward,  routed  Gen.  Landi  at  OilaU- 
out  in  the  month  of  July ;  a  new  constitution,  fimi  on  the  16th,  and  appeared  on  the  22d  bt- 
similar  to  that  which  had  of  late  been  adopted  fore  Palermo,  which  was  defended  by  26,000 
in  Spain,  was  established ;  Ferdinand  and  his  troops  under  Gen.  Lanza,    fifteen  days  later, 
■on,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar-general,  June  6,  the  Sicilian  capital  was  surreDdered. 
took  their  oath  to  abide  by  it,  and  a  parliament  Meanwhile  Francis  IL,   yielding  to  tht  ea- 
was  summoned.     This  bloodless  and  highly  treaties  of  his  uncles  and  the  French  ambaat- 
promising  revolution  was  smothered  by  order  dor,  tried  to  allay  discontent  among  the  \«a- 
of  the  holy  alliance ;  40,000  Austrians,  under  politans  by  reestablishing  the  constitutioa  d 
Gen.  Frimont,  crossed  the  frontier ;  Pepe  was  1848,  and  to  check  the  insurrection  in  Sicily 
defeated  at  Rieti,  March  7,  1821 ;  the  parlia-  by  offering  it  a  separate  constitution  and  ad- 
ment  received  orders  to  disperse ;  Naples  open-  ministration ;  but  such  grants  and  the  plcdffs 
ed  its  gates  to  the  Austrians;   and  Pepe,  in  by  which  they  were  corroborated  cane  too 
company  with  some  other  revolutionary  chiefs,  late.     Garibaldi  proceeded  toward   Meaiiia^ 
had  to  fly  for  his  life.    All  hope  of  constitu-  and  after  a  brisk  engagement  at  Melazzo,  Jalj 
tional  liberty  was  gone,  and  persecution  against  20,  arrived  before  that  city,  which  be  entered 
fuch  as  were  suspected  of  favoring  it  was  rife,  on  the  27th,  a  capitulation  being  signed  bj  the 
Francis  I.  (1825-'80)  and  Ferdinand  II.  (1880-  Neapolitan  Gen.  Cliury,   who  retired  to  tL<. 
'59)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  citaael.    The  king  saw  that  Sicily  was  kat  be 
the  least  political  disorder  was  severely  punish-  yond  recovery  by  the  force  of  arms ;  but  be 
ed,  what  remained  of  provincial  liberties  was  still  hoped  he  could  propitiate  the  Keapolitaos 
abolished,  and  the  people  were  kept  in  abject  ig-  by  liberal  concessions,  and  prepared  to  oppoae 
norance.    In  1847,  unaerthe  hopes  inspired  by  Garibaldi,  in  case  he  ^ould  attempt  an  ioTa- 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  revolutionary  sion  of  the  continent ;  his  army  amounted  to 
movements  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Palermo  rose  in  80,000  men,  the  fourtli  part  of  which  wai  tent 
arms  Jan.  12, 1848,  and  worsted  the  royal  troops,  to  Calabria,  while  his  fleet  cruised  betw«ic 
who  were  confined  in  the  citadel ;  the  insurrec-  Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  neither  his  land  iorre? 
tion  spread  like  fire  through  the  island,  and  ex-  nor  his  navy  were  to  be  relied  upon,  as  maa  j 
tended  to  the  continent ;  the  Sicilian  insurgents  soldiers  and  even  officers  sympathized  with  the 
drove  the  troops  before  them,  and  the  citadel  revolutionists,  and  were  only  awaiting  the  ar- 
of  Messina  was  the  only  place  that  remained  rival  of  Garibaldi  to  desert  their  bannenL    The 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.    The  king,  fright-  latter  landed  at  Capo  deir  Armi,  near  Ragipo, 
ened  by  popular  manifestations  in  and  around  Aug.  19,  was  Joined  during  the  night  by  most 
his  capital,  changed  his  ministry,  granted  a  of  his  volunteers,  worsted  the  troops  that  op- 
constitution,  Jan.  29,  established  universal  suf-  posed  him,  and,  either  by  his  own  rictorics  or 
frage,  and  placed  Gen.  Pepe  at  the  head  of  an  by  local  insurrections,  found  himaelf  master  of 
army  Uiat  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Italian  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.    Seeing  that 
independence ;   but  ho  secretly  prepared  the  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  loog«r  in 
means  of  overpowering  the  revolutionists  as  Naples  without  inmiinent  danger,  the  king  re- 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  for  solved  to  fall  back  toward  GaC«ta  with  the  rtp- 
that  purpose  reenforced  his  Swiss  troops.    A  ments  that  proved  still  faithful  to  his  came, 
rising  at  Naples,  May  15,  was  quelled  after  meanwhile  protesting  energetically  against  the 
several  bloody  encounters ;  the  king  followed  invasion  of  Garibaldi  and  the  scarcely  dis- 
np  his  success;  Sicily,  within  a  few  weeks,  guised  complicity  of  Victor  EmanueL    He  left 
was  again  in  his  power,  Messina  and  Palermo,  his  capital  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  6,  and 
the  former  especially,   seeing  fearful  execu-  the  next  morning  Garibaldi  made  a  triomphal 
tions ;  the  army  under  Pepe,  who  was  march-  entry,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applanse  of  the 
ing  to  support  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  re-  people.     After  winning    a   last   and    dearlj 
called,  and  the  sworn  constitution  suspended,  bought  viotorr  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturao, 
Many  were  the  sentences  of  death  against  po-  he  gave  up  his  dictatorship  and  signed  ths 
litical  leaders,  and  such  as  escaped  the  gallows  proclamation  by  which  the  people  of  the  Two 
were  confined  in  prison.  All  was  silent  around  Sicilies  were  summoned  on  Oct.  SI  to  decide 
the  king,  who  by  the  merciless  cannonades  he  upon  their  own  destiny.    An  immense  nu^jor- 
ordered  won  the  surname  of  Bomba.    With  the  ity,  1,810,266  out  of  1,400,000,  Totcd  for  the 
aid  of  his  mercenary  troops  and  the  lazzaroni,  annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  new  king* 
whom  ho  treated  with  marked  favor,  he  was  dom  of  Italy.   The  dictator  reslgiied  bin  powcff 
enabled  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  compara-  into  tlie  hands  of  Victor  Emanuel,  without  ac- 
tive tranquillity;  but  his  son,  Francis  U.,  while  cepting  the  most  trifling  reward,  and  retired 
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ilandofOaprenu  The  two  parts  of  the 
a,  and  especUllj  the  continental  one, 
I  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  old 
its  of  the  Boarbon  family  have  begun 
Ua  war  in  several  provinces ;  and  rob- 
ider  a  political  di^ise,  is  very  prev- 
Francis  II.  held  his  stronghold  of 
gainst  the  Italian  army  until  Feb.  14, 
dning  some  consideration  by  his  personal 
I  in  Uie  defence  of  the  city.  He  is  now 
361)  in  Rome,  and  has  not  yet  g^ven  up 
)e  of  a  popular  reaction  or  foreign  in- 
ion  in  his  &vor. 

LY  (anc.  Trinaeria^  fW>m  its  triangular 
and  Sieilia)y  the  largest  island  of  the 
Tanean  sea,  separated  from  the  coast  of 
a  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  now 
;  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  extend- 
m  lat.  86°  88'  to  88*'  18'  K,  and  from 
l"*  25'  to  IS"*  85'  £.  Of  the  8  sides  of 
nd,  the  northern  is  180,  the  south-west- 
I,  and  the  eastern  118  m.  in  length; 
D,715  sq.  m.  Its  divisions,  with  tiieir 
ion  and  chief  towns,  are  as  follows: 
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tft  has  numerous  indentations,  the  largest 
ih  are  the  gulf  of  Oastellamare  on  the  N. 
)  gulf  of  Patti  on  the  N.  £.,  and  the  bay 
nia  on  the  K ;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
rmo,  Messina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse.  The 
1  the  coasts  are  slight  and  irregular.  Of 
)  principal  currents  of  the  Mediterranean, 
>m  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  the  Black 
ly  the  first  is  felt  upon  the  shores  of 
and  in  its  set  through  the  strait  of  Mes- 
•uscs  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end,  call- 
the  ancients  Gharybdis. — ^The  N.  part 
island  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
3ral  places  coming  close  to  the  sea; 
the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a 
trable  distance,  and  the  coasts  are  of 
ite  elevation.    The  greater  part  of  the 

is  occupied  by  broken  ground,  and  the 
r  is  finely  diversified.  Mt  Etna  rises  to 
ght  of  10,874  feet  in  solitary  grandeur 
rxA) ;  and  a  range  of  mountains  runs 
apo  Peloro,  the  N.  £.  point  of  the  island 
strait  of  Messina,  to  the  8.  W.,  following 
1st  to  near  Taormina,  80  m.  from  Mes- 
here  it  is  joined  by  a  chain  from  the  W. 
keeps  much  nearer  the  N.  than  the  S. 
f  the  island,  and  sends  off  spurs  to  the 
I  the  former  direction.  The  first  chain, 
died  Pelorio,  was  anciently  known  as 
ius  Mons.    The  second  is  now  called  Ma- 

and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Nebro- 
id  perhaps  as  the  Henean  range.    No 


part  of  this  ohain  rises  above  6,200  flset,  and  in 
the  W.  it  becomes  much  broken,  some  of  the 
mountaina  being  quite  isolated.  About  half 
way  across  the  island,  a  chain  of  great  hills 
breaks  off  firom  the  Madonian  mountains,  rona 
through  the  high  plateau  of  Etna  to  tiie  S. 
K,  and  is  cut  up  oy  numerous  and  predpi- 
tous  ravines,  but  sii^  into  a  flat  country  bb 
it  approaches  OM>e  Passaro,  the  8.  K  point 
of  8ioily. — ^The  island  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Alcantara  and  Giar^ta  or  8imeto  on  the  £. 
coast,  the  8also,  Platani,  and  Belice  on  the  8. 
W.,  and  the  Termini  on  the  N.  They  are  near- 
ly all  mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  som- 
mer,  but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasons 
of  heavy  rains ;  and  few  of  them  are  navigable 
even  at  their  mouths.  The  lake  of  Lentini, 
near  the  £.  coast,  between  Oatania  and  8yra- 
cuse,  is  the  most  extensive  sheet  of  water  in 
the  island,  being  about  12  m.  in  circumference, 
but  shallow  and  stagnant. — Sicily  contains  no 
strata  oorre^>onding  to  those  of  the  silnriai^ 
the  old  red  sandstone,  the  coal,  or  the  new  red 
sandfltone  formation  ;  granite  and  limestone 
are  found  in  some  places,  and  near  Etna  alar|;e 
tract  is  covered  with  volcanic  products.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fine  stone  are  abundant,  and 
amber  is  procured  near  Oatania.  Small  <fnan- 
tities  of  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  iron, 
copper,  and  antimony  are  found ;  but  they  are 
seldom  worked.  The  other  minerals  include 
various  kinds  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  aa- 
bestus,  lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum,  n^htha, 
emery,  alum,  rock  salt,  mtre,  sulphur,  agates, 
chalcedonies,  and  jaspers.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sicily  ia 
sulphur,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  exports. 
— ^The  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  Tho 
thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than  92®  F. 
and  seldom  sinks  below  86"*,  and  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Palermo  is  about  64®. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inches,  near- 
ly all  of  which  ftdls  during  the  winter  months. 
In  summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  it  becomes  for  a  time  haxy 
and  boisterous.  There  is  often  delightf^ 
weather  in  November  and  December,  but  in 
these  months  and  early  spring  it  is  very  unoer- 
tain.  Thunder  storms  are  both  violent  and 
frequent;  and  the  sirocco,  or  8.  £.  wind, 
blowing  for  8  or  4  days  at  a  time,  is  very  dis- 
tressing in  some  parts  of  the  island. — ^There  are 
two  kmds  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  the 
first  an  example  is  found  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  the  8.  shore,  where  the  limestone  rook 
coming  near  the  surface  supports  a  scanty  vege- 
tation ;  and  of  the  second  in  the  fertile  plslns 
of  Palermo,  Oatania,  and  Oastellamare,  filling 
up  the  curves  of  the  mountains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  unduli^ting  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  whicn  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
although  the  mode  is  rude  and  careless,  the 
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oropB  are  often  remarkable  for  their  luxuriance ;  pire  Bioilj  was  orerrun  b j  barbarians.    AhoA 
the  most  important  are  wheat,  maize,  barlej,  the  middle  of  the  6th  centnrj  the  Vandilf 
and  pulse.    Artificial  grasses  are  grown  to  a  from  Africa  invaded  and  conqnered  it.    In  5S5 
small  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the  deeper  Belisarius  expelled  them  andrednced  Siciljfor 
and  lower  grounds.    The  vine  and  olive  are  the  Greek  emperor.    The  Arabs  conouered  tbe 
extensively  cultivated,  and  often  intermixed,  island  in  827,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  <:n!ir. 
The  oUier  vegetable  productions  most  deserv-  who  resided  at  Palermo.    They  were  driren 
ing  notice  are  barilla,  ootton,  sumach,  saffron,  out  bj  the  Normans  in  the  11th  centurr,  vbo 
manna  obtained  from  a  species  of  ash  (/raxinuj  established  the  feudal  system,  and  united  tbe 
crnus),  and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensively  island  to  Naples.    (See  Sxciues,  The  Twa) 
applied  to  rearing  silkworms.    Various  kinds  SIOKINGJEN,  Frakz  vox,  a  German  wir- 
of  fruit  are  abundant.    The  most  valuable  kinds  nor,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  the  be- 
of  timber  found  in  the  forests  are  ash,  oak,  pine,  reditary  seat  of  his  family,  in  Baden,  Marrb  1. 
elm,  and  chestnut.    Cattle  are  not  numerous,  1481,  died  March  7,  1528.    He  devoted  bim- 
and  generally  much  neglected.    Sheep  are  ex-  self  from  youth  to  arms,  and  was  so  <^iD- 
tensively  reared,  but  the  breed  is  inferior,  and  guished  for  his  valor  and  generous  qualities 
in  many  places  goats  are  preferred  to  them,  under  the  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Cbtrles 
Snakes  are  common  in  the  plains,  and  wolves  Y.,  that  many  nobles  and  princes  dedarcd 
are  found  in  the  mountains. — The  population  him  worthy  to  wear  even  the  imperial  crovn. 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  many  races,  but  With  resources  which  enabled  him  to  collect 
the  Sicanians  or  Siculions  seem  to  have  been  and  march  armies  against  princes,  be  devoted 
the  aborigines.     Greeks,   Carthaginians,  Ro-  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  poor  acd  o^ 
mans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Hcrulians,  Arabs,  and  pressed,  encouraged  the  reformation,  and  f  rt>- 
Normans  afterward  settled  among  them.    The  tected  the  scholars  Renchlin,  Bucer,  (Et^ttm- 
Sicilians  are  of  light  olive  complexion,  middle  padius,  and  Ulrich  von  Ilutten.     In  1513  he 
stature,  and  well  made.    The  dialect  spoken  declared  war  against  the  council  at  Wormv 
differs   considerably  from  the  Italian,  many  and  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  ban  foufli 
words  and  expressions  from  other  languages  against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  forced  the  citj 
having  crept  into  it.    The  people  are  generally  of  Metz  to  pay  80,000  florins  to  him  and  bi 
lazy,  effeminate,  and  dissipated;  but  among  the  warriors,  and  laid  siege. to  Mentz,  when  the 
peasantry  remote  from  the  vices  of  the  towns  quarrel  was  adjusted  by  the  emperor.    In  1521 
there  are  some  sober  and  tolerably  observant  he  invaded  Picardy,  in  France,  with  llie  ccqli 
of  the  duties  of  domestic  life.    There  are  many  of  Nassau.    To  Luther  he  offered  an  asjlum  in 
Greeks  in  the  island  who  adhere  to  their  own  his  castle,  and  protection  against  persecction. 
religion,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabi-  In  1522  a  private  dispute  concerning  rsflal^ 
tants  are  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  great-  brought  him  into  n-ar  with  the  archbirfiop  of 
ly  neglected,  and  the  people  show  little  inclina-  Treves.     He  raised  an  army  of  12,0C<»  men, 
tion  for  intellectual  pursuits. — The  manufac-  and,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  tht 
tures  are  of  trifling  extent,  and  are  principally  imperial  diet,  desolated  the  territories  of  the 
confined  to  the  larger  towns.    Silk,  woollen,  archbishop,  but  retired  when   the  latter  wa* 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  generally  of  coarse  supported  by  the  elector  of  the  Palatin&te  ard 
descriptions,  are  made;  and  there  are  manu-  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.    In  the  followicsr  jc&r 
factures  of  leather,  cordage,  glass,  and  earthen-  he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  NeustaD,  near 
ware.    Wine  of  good  quality  is  made,  the  best  Landstuhl,  was  mortally  wounded  and  forted 
being  produced  along  the  coast  of  the  Faro  or  to  surrender,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwaini 
strait  of  Messina,  or  on  Mt.  Etna,  at  Syracuse,  He  was  one  of  the  last  nobles  who  maintiin- 
Castel-Vctrano,  and  Marsala.   The  roads  of  the  ed  in  Germany  the  right  of  private  warfare, 
interior  are  very  bad,  and  trade  suffers  much  SICKLE.     See  Scttot. 
in  consequence.    The  fisheries  of  Sicily  are  the  SICKLE-BILL.    See  Otrlkw. 
most  productive  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  SICYON  (now  T  affi7ti*a),  one  of  the  nioit 
principal  exports  are  grain,  fruit,  wines  and  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  Pelopcnn<5T2i 
spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach,  barilla,  silk,  lico-  originally  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Conn- 
rice,  and  cream  of  tartar. — The  first  inhabitants  thian  gulf,  but  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  I)en:e- 
of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  trius  Poliorcetes  on  a  hill  between  the  riven 
continent  of  Italy.    In  the  8th  century  B.  0.  Asopus  and  Helisson,  about  10  m.  N.  W.  fh>m 
the  ( I  recks  drove  them  into  the  interior  and  Cormth.    The  hill  is  triangular,  commandhif! 
established  several  colonics  on  the  coast,  of  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  and  was  surrourOed 
which  Syracuse  and  Messana  (Messina)  became  by  walls.    The  streets,  which  can  ftill  be  tran  d. 
the  most  celebrated.   The  Carthaginians  invad-  were  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles.     It  a^v.- 
cd  the  island  and  also  established  colonies,  tained  a  market  place,  theatre,  grnmasicm.  rai  r 
which  were  afterward  united  with  Syracuse,  course,  and  a  great  number  of  tcmplejt.     Fn^m 
During  the  first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  (now  the  town  the  surrounding  fimall  district  wni 
Girgcnti)  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  called  Sicyonia.    This  was  bounded  N.  by  tbe 
Carthaginians,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Ro-  Corinthian  gulf,  E.  by  Corinth,  S.  by  PLlins 
mans,  who  subsequently  obtained  possession  of  and  Cleona>,  and  W.  by  Achaia.    SicVon  was 
the  whole  island.    On  the  decline  of  that  em-  one  of  the  Dorian  states^  and  for  about  a  ocb- 
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>mnionoing  676  B.  0.,  was  ruled  bj  tj-  sion  she  plajed  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  the  mo- 
lt took  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  was  ment  the  night  scene  was  over,  the  audience 
lently  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  Athe-  rose  in  a  b(^y  and  demanded  that  t)ie  play 
and  in  the  Poloponnesian  war  sided  should  close.  For  a  few  seasons  she  gave  pub- 
e  Spartans.  Sicyon  attained  its  great-  lie  readings  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
orical  importance  through  its  general  on  several  special  occasions  reappeared  in  her 

who  united  it  to  the  Achaean  league,  favorite  parts.      But  subsequent  to  June  9, 

)re  than  for  military  achievements  it  1818,  when  she  played  Lady  Randolph  for  the 

tin  j^uished  for  its  painters  and  sculptors,  benefit  of  Charles  Kemble,  she  never  appeared 

)  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  before  the  public  in  a  professional  capacity. — 

ing  its  name  to  the  school  founded  by  In  person  Mrs.  Siddons  was  of  middle  height, 

lus,  and  distinguished  by  Apelles  and  although  from  the  migcsty  of  her  appearance 

lus.    It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ly-  she  seemed  taller  than  most  women,  and  her 

:hc  sculptor.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  figure' until  near  the  close  of  her  dramatic  ca- 

r  taste  in  dress,  setting  the  fashion  in  reer  was  of  exquisite  symmetry.    She  had  a 

[lings  all  over  Greece.    Its  decline  com-  clear,  pale  complexion,  coal-black  hair,  dark 

under  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after  bright  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  extraordi- 
inning  of  the  Christian  era  many  of  its  nary  flexibility,  yielding  instantaneously  to 
rs  were  in  ruins.  every  change  of  passion.  Her  genius,  which 
>OXS,  Sabaii,  an  English  actress,  bom  inclined  at  the  outset  of  her  career  to  pathetic 
:on,  South  Wales,  July  5,  1755,  died  in  characters,  as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore, 
,  Juno  8,  1831.  She  was  the  eldest  of  Belvidera,  or  Euphrasia,  was  afterward  devoted 
^uished  family  of  actors  and  actresses,  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  power  and  ma- 
idrcn  of  Roger  Kemble  (see  Kemble),  Jesty ;  and  she  became  identified  in  the  public 
pcarcd  ui>on  the  stage  when  a  mere  in-  estimation  with  the  lofty  attributes  of  Lady 
llicnceforth  she  continued  to  perform  Macbeth,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Constance,  and 
ly  in  her  father's  company,  and  at  13  Yolunmia,  her  performance  of  the  first  named 
f  age  took  the  principal  female  parts  in  part  being,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  "  some- 
English  operas.  At  18  she  was  married  thing  above  nature.''  Imogen,  Dcsdemona, 
siddons,  a  young  actor  in  the  Kemble  Portia,  Hermionc,  Calbta,  Zara,  Elvira,  Mrs. 
y ;  and  at  a  performance  of  Belvidera,  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Ilaller  were  also  included 
y's*' Venice  Preserved,'*  at  Cheltenham,  in  her  range;  and  she  occasionally  attempted 
ter,  she  made  so  favorable  an  impres-  such  characters  as  Rosalind  or  Mrs.  Oakley, 
on  a  party  of  fashionable  people  from  but  with  comparatively  moderate  auccess,  being 
,  accidentally  present,  that  an  engage-  too  stately  and  heroic  for  comedy.  Ilazlitt, 
as  procured  for  her  at  Drury  Lane  the-  speaking  of  the  effect  of  her  presence  and  act- 
en  un<lcr  the  management  of  Garrick.  ing,  says :  '^  She  appeared  to  belong  to  a  supe- 
de  her  tirst  appearance  there  Dec.  29,  nor  oi^er  of  beings,  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
)  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  personal  awe,  like  some  prophetess  of  old,  or 

playing  Shylock ;  but  she  failed  to  pro-  Roman  matron,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  and 

y  decided  impression.    So  unpromising  the  Gracchi,    ller  voice  answered  to  her  form, 

er  remaining  performances,  that  at  the  and  her  expression  to  both.    Yet  she  was  a 

'  the  season  she  received  her  dismissal  pantomime  actress.     Ilcr  common  recitation 

e  company.    This  proved  a  cruel  disap-  was  faulty.    It  was  in  bursts  of  indignation  or 

.^nt,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  her  health  grief,  in  sudden  exclamations,  in  apostrophes 

>  rapidly  that  it  was  feared  she  was  has-  and  inarticulate  sounds,  that  she  raised  the  soul 

;o  a  decline.    For  the  sake  of  her  infant  of  passion  to  its  height,  or  sunk  it  in  despair." 

1  she  finally  shook  olf  her  despondency.  So  complete  was  her  stage  abstraction,  that  the 

?r  performing  with  great  efliect  at  various  very  actors  performing  with  her  have  been 

ial  theatres,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  known  to  shrink  with  terror  from  her  fierce 

elicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.    On  disdain  or  withering  scorn.    It  is  related  also 

1782,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  her  that  she  was  often  led  off  the  stage  after  lier 

1  powers  and  the  maturity  of  her  per-  impassioned  acting  in  the  "  Gamester,"  or  any 

^auty,  she  commenced  her  second  en-  of  her  fiivorite  parts,  in  strong  hysterics.    She 

nt  in  I^ndon  as  Isabella  in  *^The  Fatal  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  afilnence, 

0,"  and  produced  a  profound  sensation,  not  less  esteemed  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 

ny  nights    the  peribrmance  was   re-  all  the  relations  of  life  than  for  her  surpassing 

:o  crowded  houses,  and  thenceforth  she  genius.    Her  life  has  been  written  by  Thomas 

r  place  at  the  head  of  the  British  stage,  Campbell  (2  vols.,  London,  1834),  and  a  portrait 

Eminence  being  for  30  years  undisputed,  of  her  as  the  tragic  muse  forms  one  of  the 

this  period  several  unworthy  attempts  most  celebrated  of  Reynolds's  pictures, 

ade  to  weaken  her  hold  upon  the  public  SIDEREAL  TIME.    See  Day. 

but  her  honesty,  courage,  and  candor  SIDMOUTH,  Locd.    See  Addixgtox. 

her  to  triumph  over  all  the  machina-  SIDNEY,  Algernon,  an  English  statesman 

her  enemies  until  her  retirement  from  and  republican,  bom  in  1622,   executed    on 

onal  life,  June  29,  1812.    On  thb  occa-  Tower  hill,  London,  Dec.  7, 1683.    He  was  the 
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2d  son  of  the  2d  earl  of  Leicester  b  j  the  eldest  near  the  close  of  hia  life  and  wished  to  tee  bin 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and,  once  more,  he  was  permitted  to  return  boas, 
what  was  a  much  higher  claim  to  consideration,  He  soon  became  an  active  opponent  of  the  comti 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Philip  but  being  watched  by  the  party  in  power,  vho 
Sidney.    At  10  years  of  age  he  accompanied  both  hated  and  feared  him,  he  was  defeated  m 
his  father  to  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was  two  attempts  to  6btain  a  seat  in  parliament  It 
accredited  as  ambassador,  and  during  a  resi-  was  about  this  time  that  Barillon,  the  French 
denco    of  several   years  at  the  Danish  and  ambassador,  was  carrying  on  a  clandestine  ia- 
French  courts  he  educated  himself  in  the  chief  tercourse  with  the  prominent  members  of  the 
accomplishments  and  learning  of  tlie  age.    In  popular  party,  who,  for  the  sake  of  cmthin; 
1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as  captain  of  a  troop  the  duke  of  York  and  the  Roman  Cath<^ic9 
of  horse    in  a  regiment  commanded  by  his  and^  overthrowing  a  corrupt  parliament  tad 
father ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  ministry,  did  not  scruple  to  receive  peeuuarr 
while  on  his  way  with  his  brother  to  join  the  assLtonce  from  the  French  king;  and  among 
king^s  forces,  he  was  detained  at  Liverpool  by  those  who,  as  Macaulay  observes,  ^*  were  meia 
order  of  parliament.    The  king  believed  that  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  priofe 
this  had  been  done  through  the  connivance  of  pay  them  for  serving  their  country,**  was  AI- 
the  young  men,  who,  resenting  his  distrust,  gernon  Sidney,  to  whom  600  f^ineas  are  sl- 
at once  declared  for  the  parliament.  Algernon  legcd  to  have  been  paid  by  Banllon.    He  adds 
Sidney  was  in  May,  1644,  commissioned  acaptain  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  see  without  pain  ach 
in  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army,  fought  with  a  name  in  the  list  of  pensioners  of  France  :** 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  and  some  of  the  admirers  of  Sidney  hare 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  1646  was  ap-  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  the  statexce&t 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland,  in  question.    Hallam  however  points  out  the 
and  governor  of  the  city  of  Dublin.    In  the  moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Cardiff,  bribe  to  desert  or  betray  onr  principles,  tsd 
and  in   May,  1647,  was   made  governor   of  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in  confor- 
Dover  castle.    He  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  mity  to  them ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
the  king,  but  refrained  from  signing  the  war-  latter  was  by  no  means  repn^ant  to  the  prie- 
rant  for  his  execution,  although  he  subsequent-  tice  of  the  age,  and  that  Sidney  was  at  that 
ly  characterized  it  as  ^^  the  justest  and  bravest  time  a  distressed  man,  he  b  diaposed  to  con- 
action  that  ever  was  done  in  England  or  any-  aider  it  not  unnatural  that  one  so  cirenmstanced 
where  else."    His  republican  principles  were  should  have  accepted  a  small  gratification  from 
however  little  in  accord  with  the  ambitions  the  king  of  France,  which  implied  no  derelic- 
views  of  Cromwell,  and  his  opposition  to  the  tion  of  Lis  duty  as  an  Englishman,  or  any  sac- 
assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  protectorship  rifico  of  political  integrity.     The  discovery  of 
compelled  him  to  relinquish    his   legislative  the  Rye  House  plot,  in  June,  1683,  gave  the 
duties;  and  in  April,  1653,  he  retired  to  his  king  an  opportunity  to  exact  vengeance  for  jearf 
father ^s  residence  at  Pcnshurst    IIo  resumed  of  restraint  and  humiliation ;  and  Sidner,  v::h 
his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  long  parlia-  his  illustrious  companion  in  misfortune.  Lord 
ment  in  1659,  and  was  absent  from  England  on  William  Russell,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
an  embassy  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Swc-  complicity  with  the  conspiratora,  and  imnrlv 
den  and  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restora-  oneu  in  the  tower.      That  Sidney  had  been 
tion.    Unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  coun-  for  many  years  laboring  to  aubvert  the  mon- 
try  while  it  remained  under  ^^  the  government  archy  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  that  he  cocid 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords,"  have  descended  so  low  as  to  imagine  that  '*  to 
he  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile  which  ex-  waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother 
tended  over  a  period  of  nearly  18  years.     *^  I  was  the  shortest  and  surest  war  of  vindicating 
have  ever  had  in  my  mind,''  he  said,  ^^that  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  v( 
when  God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition  England,'*  is  utterly  irreconcilable   with    his 
as  that  I  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an  character  and  previous  career.     At  hb  trial, 
indecent  thing,  ho  showa  me  the  time  is  come  over   which    Jefireys  presided,  but  a    »inf  1« 
wherein  I  sliould  resign  it;  and  when  lean-  living  legal  witness  to  the  conspiracy  for  an  in* 
not  live  in  my  own  country  but  by  such  means  surrection,  the  infamous  Lord  Uowanl«  could  be 
as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows  produced ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  completiog 
me  I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it.''    Intent  the  testimony,  garbled  extracts  from  a  theoret- 
upon  establishing  an  English  republic,  ho  made  icol  work  on  government  in  manuscript,  which 
overtures  to  the  Dutch  government  in  1665  to  had  been  found  among  his  papera,  and  which 
attempt  tlie  invasion  of  England,  with  a  view  had  perhaps  been  written  many  years  previous, 
of  securing  that  object ;  and  in  the  succeeding  were  permitted  to  be  read  in  evidence  againil 
^ear  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  French  min-  him.     These,  though  containing  asaertions  of 
istcrs  tbat  it  was  against  their  interests  that  the  right  of  a  people  to  depoee  an  nnwcrthy 
England  should  continue  a  monarchy.    Failing  sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  other  evidence 
in  both  in.stances,  he  retired  to  the  south  of  with  the  conspiracy  itself;  under  the  ruling  of 
France,  where  ho  lived  until  1677,  when,  at  the  court,  they  were  neverthelesa  deemed  Miffi- 
the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  was  drawing  cient  to  convict  the  prisoner.    Sidney  aec  hit 
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nith  a  heroism  which  has  enrolled  him  chamherlain  to  nenrj  IT.,  was  in  his  jonth  the 

the  noblest  martjrrs  of  freedom  in  anj  bosom  friend  of  Edward  VI.,  and  during  the 

^'  He  marched  to  the  scaffold/*  says  Prof,  reign  of  Elizabeth  held  for  monj  years  the  of- 

y  **  a3  to  a  victory,  displaying  at  his  exe-  fice  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.    His  mother  was 

,  as  on  his  trial,  ^1  the  bold  and  sublime  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  unfor- 

of  the  republican  character  ;*'  and  his  tunate  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 

>eanng   so    impressed    the   spectators,  and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  who,  ob  earl  of 

tey  '^  presumed  not  to  shed  tears  in  his  Leicester,  figured  so  prominently  among  the 

ce,   although  their  tears  had  bedewed  Elizabethan    statesmen.    Philip    Sidney  gave 

affold  of  Lord  RusselL^* — To  what  ex-  early  evidence  of  the  possession  of  rare  virtues 

le  enthusiastic  veneration  attached  to  and  talents,  being  in  childhood,  as  his  friend 

me  of  Sidney  has  been  affected  by  the  and  panegyrist  Lord  Brooke  has  observed,  '^  of 

r  of  his  death,  cannot  perhaps  be  deter-  such  staidness  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 

to  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers ;  im-  gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 

writers  are  inclined  to  think  him  more  greater  years ;  his  talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and 

ite  in  his  death  than  in  any  action  of  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind."    At 

3.     ^^He  possessed,*'  says  llollam,  '^no  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 

a  powerful,  undaunted,  and  active  mind,  school  of  Shrewsbury, 'and  in  1569  was  entered 

with  extensive  reading  on  the  topics  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  cul- 

::h  he  delighted.    But  having  proposed  tivated  with  remarkable  assiduity  the  whole 

ily  object  for  his  political  conduct,  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.     He  subsequently 

ihmcnt  of  a  republic  in  England,  his  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at  both  univeraitieB 

ind  inflexibility,  though  they  gave  dig-  was  distinguished  not  less  for  preeminence  in 

hb  character,  rendered  his  views  nar-  manly  exercises  than  in  mental  accomplish- 

ad  his  temper  unaccommodating.    For  ments.    In  May,  1572,  he  obtained  a  license 

ol  of  his  speculative  hours  he  was  con-  from  the  queen  *'  to  go  out  of  England  into 

>  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,''  in  order  to  perfect  his 

the  country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to  knowledge  of  the  continental  tongues.    At  the 

indebted  to  France  for  protection.    He  court  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  attracted  the 

istly  be  suspected  of  having  been  the  marked  attention  of  the  king,  who  appointed 

»romoter  of  the  dangerous  cabals  with  him  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  cnamberj 

n ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Charleses  court  but  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  the  massacre  of 

re  s.?dulous  in  representing  the  aggres-  St.  Bartholomew's  day  induced  him  to  make 

»f  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Netherlands  as  in-  an  abrupt  departure  from  Paris,  and  he  trav- 

it  to  our  honor  and  safety."    Sidney's  elled  successively  through  Germany,  Hungary, 

er  was  reversed  by  the  first  parliament  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gaining  the  adffec- 

liain  and  Mary.    His  ^*  Discourses  con-  tion  and  permanent  esteem  of  the  many  learned 

;  Government"  were  published  for  the  persons  he  encountered,  and  by  his  personal 

time,  together  with  his  "  Apology,"  graces  and  polished  manners  extorting  the  ad- 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  a  number  miration  of  princes  and  their  courts.  Return- 
ers and  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1772,  ing  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  3  years,  he 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Brand  appeared  at  court,  end  straightway  took  his 

and  there  are  said  to  be  several  trea-  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  accomplished 

y  him  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an  Englbhmen  of  the  time.    The  queen  showed 

r  on  Virtuous  Love,"  still  remaining  in  him  special  favor,  and  called  him  "  her  Philip,** 

:ript  at  Penshurst,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  in  opposition,  it  is  supposed,  to  Philip  of  Spain, 

s.    The  fragmentary  distich,  her  sister  Mary's  husband.    In  1576  he  was 

•  •   -  •  manas  b»c  iniznica  tjninDis  nominated  ambassador  to  Vienna  to  condole 

EoM  petit  pUcidam  sab  Hbertate  qaietem,  with  the  emperor  Rudolph  on  the  demise  of 

he  wrote  in  the  university  album  at  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  and  at  the  same  time 

lagen,  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered  to  cement  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant  states 

fri^in    his    writings.    His  trial,  after  against  Spain,  a  mission  which  he  discharged 

been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Jef-  daring  a  year's  absence  with  adroitness  and  to 
who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased,  the  satisfaction  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers, 
ablished  in  1684;  it  is  also  given  in  For  several  years  after  his  return  to  England 
ell's  State  Trials."  His  life  has  been  he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  capa- 
I  by  George  Wilson  Meadley  (8vo.,  Lon-  city,  partly  from4iis  reluctance  to  give  up  those 
813);  see  also  Arthur  Collins's  *'Me-  literary  occupations  which  could  only  be  pur- 
)f  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sidneys,"  sued  in  private  life,  and  partly,  it  has  been  sug- 
d  to  his  *' Letters  and  Memorials  of  gested,  through  the  machinations  of  Lord  Bur- 
Ac.  ^2  vols.  foL,  London,  1746),  and  B!en-  leigh.  He  however  came  manfully  and  Sue- 
s'' Sidney  Papers"  (8vo.,  London,  1813).  cessfuUy  forward  in  defence  of  the  character 
^EY,  Sib  Philip,  an  English  author  and  of  his  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
oan,  bom  in  Penshurst,  Kent,  Nov.  29,  ha<l  been  misrepresented  by  enemies  at  court; 
lied  in  Arnhem,  Holland,  Oct.  16,  15S6.  and  in  1580  he  addressed  to  the  queen  a  "He- 
iier,  a  descendant  of  William  Sidney,  monatranoe"  against  her  proposed  marriage 
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with  the  dake  of  Ai\}oti,  afterward  Henry  III.  on  an  expedition  to  America,  but  wai  Ofteel 
of  France,  which  is  characterized  by  Miss  by  the  queen  to  remain  in  England ;  and  a»> 
Aikin  as  '•'  at  once  the  most  eloquent  and  the  cording  to  the  common  report  she  interfered  t» 
most  courageous  piece  of  tliat  nature  which  prevent  his  election  to  tne  vacant  throne  of 
the  age  can  boasV^  and  which  is  alleged  to  Poland,  ^^  out  of  her  fear  to  lose  the  jewel  of 
have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  her  minesty  her  times."  As  some  recompense  for  xhtm 
from  her  intentions.  When  admonished  by  disappointments,  Sir  Philip  was  in  1585  XMmii- 
the  queen  soon  afterward,  in  consequence  of  a  nated  governor  of  Flnsliing,  and  in  the  htter 
dispute  in  the  tennis  court  between  himself  and  part  of  the  year  appointed  general  of  hors^  qb- 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  Avliich  the  latter  had  pro-  der  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  wa 
yoked  by  his  insolence,  of  the  difference  in  de-  sent  with  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  the 
gree  between  earls  and  gentlemen,  he  replied  Dutch  in  their  war  of  indepenaence.  The 
that,  ^^  although  Oxford  was  a  great  lord  by  earFs  ignorance  of  military  operations  would 
birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lord  on  several  occasions  have  produced  serious  di>- 
over  him ;  and  therefore  tlio  difference  of  de-  asters,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  the  pro- 
grees  between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any  dent  counsels  and  valor  of  his  nephew.  The 
other  homage  than  precedency."  Although  tho  latter  was  fast  building  up  a  reputation  fts  i 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  queen,  skilful  general  when  his  career  was  broopht  to 
Sidney  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  while  an  untimely  close.  On  Sept.  22  a  Kmail  de- 
from  court ;  and  while  residing  at  the  seat  of  tachment  of  English  troops  under  hb  ctm- 
his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  ho  amused  mand  unexpectedly  encountered  a  body  <d 
himself  by  planning  and  composing  his  pastoral  3,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  to  the  re- 
romance  of  ^^  Arcadia,"  the  most  important  and  lief  of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate  engagtmeot 
the  best  known  'effort  of  his  genius,  and  which,  was  fought  under  tho  walls  of  the  fortre^^  in 
according  to  Ilallam,  is  "  the  only  original  pro-  which  the  enemy  were  signally  defeated.  Sid- 
duct  ion  of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our  ney,  seeing  the  Spanish  leader  going  into  l«t- 
older  literature  can  boast."  It  is  written  in  tie  lightly  armed,  was  indncea  by  a  cLinl- 
prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems,  but,  as  an  ric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate  his  exsmple; 
old  biographer  of  Sidney  remarks,  is  really  ^^  a  and  after  a  series  of  gallant  charges,  in  whidi 
piece  of  prose-poetrie ;  for  though  it  observeth  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  he  received 
not  numbers  and  rhyme,  yet  the  invention  is  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh.  While  leaTicf 
wholly  spun  out  of  the  phansie."  It  never  re-  the  field  ho  exhibited  an  act  of  disinterested 
ceived  the  finishing  touches  and  corrections  of  generosity,  which  perhaps  does  more  than  tay 
the  author,  and  was  moreover  left  by  him  incom-  other  incident  in  his  life  to  illustrate  his  cbane- 
plete.  After  circulating  in  manuscript  for  scv-  ter.  "  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bletdinp," 
eral  years,  it  was  first  published  in  1590 ;  and  says  Lord  Brooke,  **  he  called  for  drink,  which 
such  was  its  popularity,  that  previous  to  tho  was  presently  brought  him;  but  m»  he  was 
middle  of  the  ITtli  century  upward  of  10  editions  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  I'oor 
had  ai)i)eared.  To  this  period  also  probably  be-  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  la>i  sX 
long  the  *' Defence  of  Poesie,"  published  in  1595,  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  ejrcs  at 
and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  at-  tho  bottle.  "Which  Sir  Philip  percci\ing,  ti.^ 
tacks  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of  oniatory  it  from  hb  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered 
poems  entitled  "Astrophel  and  Stella''  (1691),  it  to  the  poor  man,  with  the^e  words:  ^TIjt 
which  recount  the  author's  passion  for  Lady  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.'^  lie  lio- 
Rich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  had  gered  several  weeks  in  great  agony,  and  mtt  hi* 
been  at  one  time  betrothed.  The  former  work  death  with  cheerful  serenity,  solacing  Lis  last 
is  one  of  tho  first  good  specimens  of  prose  hours  even  with  literary  composition.  His 
writing  in  th<>  language ;  the  latter  exhibits  tho  body  was  brought  to  London,  and  after  ]y'itz 
author  indulging  in  sentiments  which,  if  con-  in  state  was  interred  in  St.  PauFs  cat!:rdral, 
formable  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  were  far  Feb.  10,  1586,  in  the  presence  of  many  dl-tin- 
from  being  Platonic,  or,  to  use  the  severe  Ian-  guished  persons,  including  deputies  frtm  the 
guapo  of  Godwin,  ** employing  all  the  arts  of  seven  United  Provinces.  Agtneral  moumic^, 
poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  tho  mind  of  the  first  of  the  kind  on  record  in  England, 
tho  woman  he  adores,"  an  opinion  in  which  was  also  observed.  In  personal  charactir>ir 
Ilallam  is  inclined  to  concur.  Most  of  Sidney's  Philip  realized  the  idea  of  the  frcvx  ekfralifr 
panegyrists,  however,  deny  that  these  poems  of  the  middle  ages;  and  to  frankness,  amiabil- 
contain  any  alloy  of  licentioun^ess;  Dr.  Zouch,  ity,  and  modesty  he  united  a  juj^t  appniiation 
his  most  elabonito  biographer,  makes  no  allu-  and  encouragement  of  literary  men.  SiH.n*ir 
sion  to  tho  subject.  In  the  intervals  of  his  has  embalmed  their  mutual  friendship  in  a  pas- 
literary  occupations  ho  participated  in  courtly  toral  ode  entitled  **  Astrophel."  lie  Kll  sn 
pageants  and  jousts,  tho  most  conspicuous  of  only  daughter,  who  became  5th  count* «  ot 
all  Iho  brilliant  circle  w  ho  surrounded  the  Rutland,  but  died  without  issue ;  and  hi*  r.aroe 
throne;  and  in  15S3  ho  wtxn  married  to  the  is  now  represented  in  the  English  |Hhri'p»  I y 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  AValsinpham,  and  Lonl  De  Tlsle,  a  descendant  of  hi*  bntheV 
knighted  by  t]:o  (picen.  Tiring  of  an  inactive  Robert.  His  **  Complete  Works**  were  publish- 
life,  ho  secretly  planned  to  accompany  Drake  ed  in  London  (3  vols.  Svo.,  1726X  and  hd  **  JCa- 
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lus  Works^'  were  edited,  with  a  memoir,  eller  and  naturaliBt,  bom  in  WOrzbnrg,  Feb.  17^ 
rray  (Oxford,  1829;  reprinted,  Boston,  1796.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  oi: 
-Mart,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Warzburg,  and  in  1823  reoeived  from  the  gov- 
ceding,  born  in  Penshurst  about  1566,  emment  of  the  Netherlands  the  appointment  of 
London,  Sept.  25,  1621.  She  is  inti-  physician  and  naturalist  on  the  colonial  estab* 
connected  with  the  private  history  of  her  tishment  at  Java,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
us  brother,  who  was  bound  to  her  by  a  the  embassy  at  Japan.  For  several  years  he  made 
ality  of  tastes  as  well  as  of  temper,  and  careful  explorations  in  the  district  acyacent  to 
:hief  literary  productions  were  written  the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  being  assisted  by 
ler  roof  and  probably  for  her  amuse-  Japanese  naturalists,  who  came  from  remote  dis- 
Ue  joined  with  her  in  a  translation  of  tricts  to  eigoy  his  instructions ;  and  in  1826  he 
Iter  ''  into  sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Yeddo.  Ilis  zeal 
in  London  in  1828,  and  his  *^  Arcadia"  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiries  finally 
licated  to  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 
rable  culture,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  government,  and  in  1828  he  was  expelled  from 
,  a  pastoral  poem  in  praise  of  Astrssa  the  kingdom,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  eol- 
ith), and  a  poem  entitled  the  ^^  Oountess  lections  and  manuscripts.  After  a  short  resi- 
ibroko^s  Emanuel,"  beside  translating  dence  in  Java  he  returned  in  1880  to  Holland, 
e  French  the  ^^  Tragedy  of  Antonie."  and  has  since  occupied  himself  with  literary 
•N.  See  Saida.  labors  connected  with  his  Japanese  researches. 
>NIUS,  Oaius  Soluus  Apolunabis  Mo-  His  chief  works  are :  Epitome  Lingtus  Japonic 
a  Latin  writer,  born  probably  in  Lyons  ca  (Batavia,  1826;  2d  ed.,  Leyden,  1858);  AU 
L.  D.  431,  died  Aug.  21,  482,  or  accord-  l(U  von  Land-  und  Seeharttn  vom  Japanimhen 
thers  484.  He  was  of  a  family  of  high  Reiche;  Nippon^  Arehiv  eur  Betchretbung  von 
id  improving  his  natural  talents  by  con-  Japan,  an  elaborate  illustrated  work,  com-* 
idy,  he  rapidly  acquired  great  fame,  and  menced  in  1882,  and  not  yet  completed ;  Fau' 
;ill  young  married  the  daughter  of  Fla-  na  Ja^onica  (Leyden,  1833-46) ;  Bibliotheea 
ritus.  When  in  456  his  father-in- laAV  Japonica  (1833-'41) ;  Catalogus  Lihrorum  Jo- 
emperor,  Sidonius  accompanied  him  to  ponieorum  (1845) ;  and  Urhundlicho  DanteU 
vas  made  senator  and  prefect  of  the  city,  lung  der  Bestrebungen  Niederlanda  und  Run-' 
statue  was  placed  in  one  of  the  porti-  lands  eur  Erdffnung  Japans  (1854).  He  now 
Viyan's  library.  After  the  downfall  of  resides  in  Nagasaki,  and  his  valuable  collections 
he  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  the  victor  illustrating  the  natural  history  and  ethnogra- 
n,  for  which  he  was  honored  with  the  phy  of  Japan  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
count.  Ho  afterward  passed  some  Leyden. — ^Kabl  Theodob  Ebnst  ton,  a  German 
t  Lyons,  and  in  467  was  sent  to  Rome  physiologist  and  anatomist,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
)as3ador  to  the  emperor  Anthemius  ceding,  born  in  Warzburg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  16, 
le  Arverni,  and  there  delivered  a  pane-  1804.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 
nrhich  secured  him  the  rank  oi  pa-  Adam  Elias  von  Siebold,  a  distinguished  phy- 
thc  appointment  a  second  time  of  pre-  sician,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
he  city,  and  the  honor  of  another  statue,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary 
le  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of  surgery  at  Erlangen,  whence  in  1845  ho  was 
at  in  Auvergne,  not  having  previously  transferred  to  Freiburg,  and  in  1850  toBreslan. 
nnected  with  the  church ;  but  ho  ful-  In  1858  he  founded  at  Munich  a  physiological  in- 
le  office  faithfully,  and  labored  strenu-  stitute,  in  which  he  occupies  the  chair  of  physi- 
gaiast  the  progress  of  Arianism.  His  ology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology.  He 
works  are  poems  and  letters,  the  latter  is  also  director  of  the  zoologo-zootomic  cabinet, 
ing  147.  The  editio  princeps  of  his  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  "Treatise  on 
3  that  of  Milan  (fol.,  1498) ;  the  best  is  the  Comparative  Anatomy' of  the  Invertebrate 
Sirmond  (4to.,  Paris,  1652).  Animals,"  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
EXGEBIRGE  (the  "  Seven  Moun-  published  in  London  in  1854 ;  of  a  "Manual  of 
a  mountain  group  of  volcanic  origin  Zootomy;"  and  of  numerous  papers,  some  of 
libh  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  which,  on  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ani- 
about  midway  between  Cologne  and  mals,  have  been  republished  separately, 
z,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Westerwald.  SIEGE.  See  Fortification. 
ists  of  the  Drachenfels,  on  which  is  a  SEENITE.  See  Syenite. 
:astlo  of  the  12th  century ;  the  Wolken-  SIENNA  (properly  terra  di  Siena,  earth 
aving  important  stone  quarries ;  the  from  Sienna),  an  ochreous  natural  compound, 
erg  or  Petersberg,  on  the  summit  of  employed  by  artists  as  a  paint  of  brown  color. 
3  a  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  much  visited  by  It  is  used  either  raw  or  burnt  before  grinding, 
rs;  the  LOwenberg,  the  loftiest  in  the  SIENNA  (It.  Siena;  anc.  Sena  Julia),  the 
•ising  1,560  feet  above  the  sea  level;  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
nnenstromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  the  Tuscany,  situated  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary 
rich.  The  valleys  between  them  are  plain,  31  m.  S.  E.  from  Florence ;  pop.  in  1856, 
h  and  fertile.  25,435.  The  approach  to  the  city  is  by  beauti- 
OLD,  Pump  Fbanz  yon,  a  German  trav-  fully  shaded  avenues,  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
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itj  is  handsome! J  planted  with  trees.     The  la  18S6  the  exports  amomited  to  |901,9SS,ai 

streets  are  narrow,  and  in  many  cases  so  steep  the  imports  to  $764,585.     Iq.  the  suae  jm 

as  to  be  impassable  for  Tehicles.    The  cathe-  there  were  66  schools ;  there  are  nnmcrai 

dral,  commenced  A.  D.  1248,  is  one  of  the  first  houses  of  worship,  and  several  of  the  natifa 

examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy ;  and  are  employed  as  Christian  missionaries  in  ftt 

the  peaces  present  fine  specimens  of  Uie  me-  surrounding  countries.    Sierra  Leone  is  nM 

disBval  domestic  Gothic.     It  has  a  university  by  a  governor  and  legislative  conndl,  mA 

founded  in  1208,  and  once  in  the  highest  re-  the  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  En^and.— 

pute ;  it  now  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  vol-  The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  1797 

umes  and  8,000  manuscripts,  but  it  is  much  by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  philanthnxMto, 

reduced  from  its  former  prosperity. — In  the  with  the  view  of  providing  a  snitahle  mm 

middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  destitute  negroes  firom  difiTerent  parts  of 

republics  of  Italy,  at  one  time  containing  100,000  the  world,  as  well  as  establishing  a  eestrt 

inhabitants,  and  for  a  long  time  the  rival  of  from  which  civilization  might  extend  to  other 

Florence,  with  which  it  had  frequent  contests,  parts  of  Africa.     In  1789  it  was  destroyed 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  civil  by  a  neighboring  dbief.     Sharp,  Wilberforee. 

war  arose,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  a  very  and  others  then  formed  the  Sierra  Leone  ccd- 

long  period  until  1555,  when,  having  been  taken  pany,  and  the  settlement  of  Free  Town  wu 

by  Spain,  it  was  transferred  to  Cosmo  de^  Medici,  founded.    The  inhabitants  suffered  moeh  fron 

SIERRA,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  California,  bounded  fever,  and  the  French  plundered  it  in  17K 
E.  by  Nevada  territory,  and  drained  by  Yuba  The  settlement  was  again  reestablished;  bet 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  pop.  in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  company  being  en- 
1860,  11,889.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  in-  barrassed,  Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  tht 
duding  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  British  government  in  1808,  since  which  timi 
•which  Saddle  Peak  is  7.200  feet  high,  Table  it  has  steadily  advanced, 
mountain  8,000  feet,  and  the  Buttes,  at  the  SIERRA  MADRE,  a  chun  of  mountaias  Ie 
head  of  the  S.  fork  of  Yuba  river,  9,000  feet.  Mexico,  commencing  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of 
The  land  is  not  fertile,  and  in  1857  only  575  Mexico,  near  Queretaro,  and  extending  north- 
acres  were  under  cultivation ;  but  it  is  one  of  ward  into  New  Mexico.  Near  Gnan^nato  it 
the  best  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Tunnels  divides  into  8  chains,  known  by  several  lorsl 
have  been  opened  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  In  names,  as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Siem 
1857  there  were  11  quartz  mills  and  80  stamps,  de  los  Mimbres.  The  central  or  prindpal  c( 
costing  $105,000,  and  86  saw  mills.  Capital,  these  chains,  also  called  the  Cordillera  of  Aaa- 
Downieville.  huac,  extends  S.  £.  and  N.  W.  to  the  S.  liot 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the  of  the  state  of  Durango,  when  it  turns  nortL- 

W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  occupies  a  small  pen-  word,  and  continues  an  almost  direct  N.  coone 

insula  terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Lconc,  lat.  8**  into  New  Mexico.    The  eastern  branch  passH 

80'  N.,  lonff.  13**  18'  E.,  and  extending  N.  to  the  through  Coahuila  into  Texas ;  and  the  western, 

estuary  of  the  some  name,  and  E.  to  the  Bunce  trending  N.  W.  toward  the  river  Gila,  unitct 

river ;   area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;   pop.  44,500.  along  the  bank  of  that  river  with  some  sf'on 

Beside  Free  Town,  the  capital,  there  are  sev-  of  the  California  mountains.    The  name  b  rcs- 

eral  villages.    The  peninsula  is  mountainous,  tinned  through  New  Mexico,  though  aome  jre- 

some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000  ographers  insist  that  the  division  between  the 

feet  above  the  sea.    There  are  tracts  of  level  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  it  in 

ground,  however,  and  several  small  valleys,  the  depression  between  lat.  26^  and  82^  N. 

the  whole  being  well  watered  by  numerous  Near  Guan^uato  this  range  contains  some  cf 

streams.   The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy  the  richest  deposits  of  silver  in  the  world. 
for  'Europeans.     During  December,  January,        SIERRA  MORENA.    See  Spacc. 
and  February  a  dry  wind  blows  from  the  N.  E.,        SIERRA  NEVADA    Sec  Ci.uroB3nA.  tnd 

and  the  atmosphere  is  fiUed  with  fine  sand.  Spain. 

Rain  falls  in  torrents  for  6  months.  The  SIEVE,  an  instrument  for  separating  the 
averoge  annual  temperature  is  82**  F.  The  finer  particles  of  any  powder  from  the  cotr*- 
land  breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  in  the  even-  er.  It  consists  of  some  kind  of  network 
ing,  comes  over  swampy  ground  laden  with  stretched  across  a  drum.  The  arcicnt  EgTP- 
malaria.  The  geological  formation  is  volcanic,  tians  made  sieves  of  their  rushes,  and  thi 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  hieroglyphic  denodng  them  w  borrowed  from 
The  country  is  well  wooded,  the  forests  extend-  these  plants.  They  afterward  used  a  network 
ing  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  soil  of  strings.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Plicy, 
is  not  naturally  very  productive,  but  cassada,  were  the  first  to  use  horse  hairs  for  this  pur- 
cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea  corn,  pose.  These  continue  in  use,  and  fine  atetei 
yams,  i)Iant;iins,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are  all  are  now  made  of  silk  thread,  and  coarser  ones 
successfully  grown.  The  total  extent  of  land  of  wire  of  numerous  degrees  of  fineness^  de*i|:- 
under  cultivation  in  1853  was  9,414  acres,  nated  by  the  number  of  holes  to  the  irch.  For 
There  are  muny  wild  aniinals,  including  ante-  sifting  materials  of  an  acid  nature  the  wires 
lopes,  monkeys,  &c.  There  are  few  horses,  but  are  brass.  By  means  of  sieve.-*  a  ihorooiA 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  abundant  intermixture  of  different  powders  that  will  all 
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nigh  IB  effected. — Sieves  for  Beparatmg  priyUeged  orders  should  reftue  to  join  them, 

n  gravel  and  sach  parpo^  are  called  the  third  must   organize  themselves  into  a 

The/  are  often  made  in  the  form  of  national  assemhly.     It  went  at  once  hejond 

flinder,  which  is  set  slightly  inclined  the  English  constitntion,  imd  advocated  the 

axis,  and  the  different  helts  aronnd  estahlishment  of  a  representative  democracy. 

>f  different  degrees  of  fineness,  growing  Siey^  was  elected  depnty  to  the  states-genenil 

oward  the  lower  end.    The  materials  bj  the  constituencj  of  Paris,  and  was  St  onoe 

^  in  the  npper  end,  and  are  delivered  the  leading  spirit  among  his  coUeagnes.    He 

le  screen  assorted  according  to  their  moved  that  the  three  orders  shonld  immedi- 

rhe  operation  of  sach  screens  is  de-  atel/  meet  in  general  assemblj  to  veriiy  their 

n  the  articles  ANTHRAorrE,  and  Bice.  powers  in  common ;  and  the  privileged  orders 

EIKIXG,    AicAT.iK,  a  Grerman  philan-  refusing  to  oomplv  with  this  motion,  he  in^sted 

bom  in  Hamboj^,  July  25,  1794,  died  that  the  third  should  declare  itself  the  ^lUk- 

pril  1,  1859.     Though  eigojing  ex-  tional  assembly.''    He  drew  np  the  oath  taken 

id  vantages  for  obtiuning  an  education,  by  the  deputies,  June  20,  1789,  at  their  meet- 

lolence  she  acquired  so  little  knowl-  inginthetennisoourt  at  Versailles;  and  8 dava 

it  after  she  commenced  teaching  she  later,  when  the  king  vainly  attempted  to  dii- 

er  the  necessity  of  first  learning  every  solve  the  assembly,  and  Mirabeau  sent  back 

lich  she  taught.    In  her  18th  year  she  M.  de  Brdas^  to  his  master  with  such  threaten- 

der  influences  which  prompted  her  to  ing  words,  Siey^  addressing  his  colleagues  in 

Christian  activity.    She  commenced  a  cooler  but  no  less  effective  manner,  nud: 

a  single  pauper  child  at  this  time,  and  '^  We  are  to-day  what  we  were  yesterday;  let 

year  added  6  or  7  others  to  her  class;  us  deliberate  I''     He  was  no  orator,  bot  he 

continued  teaching  the  children  of  the  originated  several  of  the  most  important  meaa- 

*  nearly  20  years.    Dnring  the  preva-  ures  that  were   adopted  by  the  coostitaeot 

the  cholera  in  Hamburg  in  1831  she  assembly,  including  the  organization  of  the 

3  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  national  guards  and  the  division  of  Franoe 

nlzed  an  aseociation  of  women  whom  into  departments.    A  '^  Declaration  of  Ri^ts*^ 

ed  the  '"'  friends  of  the  poor,*'  to  visit  which  he  proposed  to  append  to  the  consti- 

fort  the  sick.    She  at  toe  same  time  tution  bdng  set  ande  by  a  negative  vote,  he 

ed  her  school,  though  teaching  but  published  it  in  his  Preliminaire$  de  la  eon- 

person^  founded  an  asylum  for  neglect-  $tilution  FranfatMC    Having  in  vain  dwdt  on 

ibandoned  girls,  erected  model  dwell-  the  necessity  and  justice  of  redeeming  eode- 

ses  for  the  poor,  and  undertook  the  siastical  tithes,  instead  of  merely  abolishing 

tion  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons,  them,  he  vindicated  his  opinion  in  his  Oher- 

ese  labors  she  had  the  efficient  coOoera-  witions  $ur  le$  biens  eeeUtioMtiquet^  prefacing  it 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Wichem.    Being  with  these  words:  '^They  want  to  be  firee,  and 

ed  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Prus-  do  not  know  even  how  to  be  just,"  which  he 

>f^anLze,  under  the  patronage  of  the  had  uttered  in  the  assembly.    This  somewhat 

>f  those  countries,  dmilar  institutions  impaired  his  popularity ;  but  he  was  elected  to 

le  founded  in  Copenhagen  an  associa-  the  presidency  of  the  assembly,  June  17,  1790, 

iends  of  the  poor,  and  at  Beriin  a  house  and  a  few  days  later  was  greeted  with  huzzas 

oesdes.     She  was  greatly  revered  in  on  appearing  in  the  Palais  Boy al  garden.   Some 

;.  and  abundant  means  were  furnished  months  previous  he  had  published  his  Aperfu 

Is  wealthy  citizens  for  the  prosecution  d'une  nouttlle  cryaniscUum  de  lajueties  etdela 

arioas  enterprises.  pdiee  en  France,  in  which  he  insisted  upon 

^.  EsoiAXTEL  Joseph,  count,  better  jury  trial  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  casea.    In 

IS  abb^.  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  1791,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 

^T  3.  1748.  died  in  Paris.  June  20,  being  adopted,  he  declined  the  archbishopric 

iter  completing  his  studies  in  the  Paris  of  Paris,  which  was  tendered  him.    After  the 

;t.  Le  t«>ok  orders,  received  in  1775  a  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  be  vigoronsly 

ip  in  Brittany,  became  in  17S4  vicar-  opposed  those  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 

ind  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Char-  monarchy  and  eslabliahing  a  repablic.    Daring 

i  while  attending  to  liis  profesnonal  the  legislative  assembly  he  retired  to  private 

evoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  meta-  life,  bot  reappeared  in  the  convention  in  179S, 

and  political  speculations.    The  min-  being  electee  by  3  departmenta  at  once.    A 

vin^r   invited  the  French   writers  to  member  of  the  committee  on  the  eonstitntioii, 

their  views  upon  the  summoning  of  he  retired  from  it  when  he  saw  that  he  ooold 

^rgeneraL  he  almost  amultaneooaly  not  make  his  views  prermL    On  the  trial  of 

d  3  pamphlets :    V*j^  f*ir  U*  m/yyens  the  king,  he  at  first  prc^e«ted  against  the  ui' 

^  dor,f  l^  rtyriientants  de  la  France  lawful  aasomotion  of  powers  by  the  conven* 

i  dUpoier  en  1789 ;  Etta\  *>ir  U$  priri-  tion :  but  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  nuiur- 

rindlcadoa  of  the  rights  of  the  lAr^jpU :  ity.  he  sat  aA  one  of  the  jii#Jg<:s,  and  sUeotly 

'e$t  r^  q^ie  U  tient  if'jf  f     The  last  voted  for  death  without  appeal  Uf  the  people. 

Mmphict  as^Tted  tb^  the  trxird  estate  He  kepi  a*  f|niet  as  powible  dariog  the  reign  (A 

nati'>n  iuelf :  and  in  case  the  two  terror,  giring  op  hia  ifnuihotjd  Mod  tb*  ptft* 

VOL-  XIV.- 
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sion  he  was  entitled  to,  and  after  the  fall  of  of  sooh  geographioal  names  as  are  likely  lok 
Robespierre  regained  some  influence  among  needed  at  sea,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ahipt  W 
the  moderate  party.  He  movcNd  the  restoration  longing  to  the  navy  oi  the  country.    The  Brii- 
of  the  surviving  GirondiBts  to  their  seats  in  the  ish  admiraltj  system  of  signals  is  very  ooa- 
assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  direo-  prehensive,  and  requires  abont  50   diilcRB 
tion  of  foreign  policy.    On  the  establishment  of  flags.    In  one  branch  of  this  system  flagi  sf- 
the  directorial  government  he  was  elected  one  of  nify  numbers,  and  in  another  the  letters  of  the 
the  6  directors,  but  declined  that  post,  content-  alphabet.    In  fogs  signals  are  conveyed  hj  £^ 
ing  himself  with  being  a  member  of  the  council  ing  guns  at  stated  intervals.    Each  commsnde 
of  600.    In  1798  he  was  sent  as  minister  plen-  of  a  man-of-war  is  also  famished  with  prirtfe 
ipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and  skilftdly  secured  the  and  secret  signals  by  which  to  ascertain  whech* 
neutrality  of  Prussia.    On  his  return  to  France  er  a  ship  of  war  that  is  in  si^t  is  a  foreifaer 
he  became  a  director.    On  the  return  of  Bona-  or  not.    Capt.  Marryat,  the  novelist,  invcotcd 
parte  from  Egypt,  he  secretly  agreed  with  him;  a  code  of  signals  for  the  mercliant  tenriK 
but  after  the  eaup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  was  in  use  till  1857,  when  the  Ea^ib 
the  liberal  constitution  which  he  had  prepared  board  of  trade  issued  *'  The  Conamerdal  tok 
was  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  despotic  aspira-  of  Signals  for  all  Nations,'^  which  is  dov  a 
tions  of  the  first  consul ;  and  while  Bonaparte  general  use  by  the  ships  of  all  civilized  coos- 
seized  upon  absolute  power,  Sieyds  had  to  con-  &ies. — ^The  code  of  signals  used  bv  the  U.  S. 
tent  himself  with  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the  navy  was  prepared  by  a  board  of  d&oen  cos- 
presidency  of  which  he  held  for  a  while.    He  sisting  of  Commodores  McOanley  and  Ltrti- 
moreover    received   as   a   compensation   the  lette  and  Commanders  Marchand  and  Stetd- 
princely  estate  of  Crosne,  with  a  large  income,  man,  and  was  adopted  by  the  navy  departmctt 
Although  he  figured  among  those  opponents  in  1857.    In  this  system  two  signal  booki  an 
whom  Bonaparte  styled  ideologists,  he  was  used,  one  called  simply  the  *^  Signal  Book," 
afterward  made  a  count  of  the  empire.    In  the  other  the  '^Telegraphic  Dictionary.**  A 
1814,  being  absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through  peculiar  flag  designates  when  the  tdegr^iUc 
Talleyrand's  advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such  dictionary  is  to  be  employed ;  whea  this  h^ 
measures  as  were  taken  by  that  body  against  is  not  shown,  the  meaning  of  the  commiuiir»- 
the  emperor,   but  was  nevertheless  made  a  tion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  signal  book,  whiA 
peer  during  the  Hundred  Days.      He  how-  contains  all  the  sentences  arranged  alphabeO- 
ever  stood  aloof,  censured   the    '^  Additional  cally  which  would  occur  in  ormnary  fcrnct. 
Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,"  and  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  about  \M<k 
appeared  neither  at  the  meeting  in  the  Champ  The  telegraphic  dictionary  has  an  a^thabct 
de  Mai  nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  and  also  Uie  words  of  the  language  Dmnbrre^ 
On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  as  from  1  to  the  end  of  the  boo£  so  that  an  cc- 
a  regicide,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  usual  name  may  be  spelled  by  the  alphabet,  or 
sought  a  refuge  at  Brussels.    After  the  revolu-  any  ordinary  word  designated  by  its  pn>(<? 
tion  of  July,  1830,  he  returned  to  his  native  number  in  the  dictionary. — Another  board  of 
country,  but  only  resumed  liis   seat  in   the  oflicers  in  1859  examined  and  tested  a  fr^tec 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  of  of  night  signals  invented  by  Benjamin  F*  CW 
tehich  he  was  an  original  member.  ton,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  repor^ed 
SIGHT.    See  Eyk,  Optics,  and  Vision.  strongly  in  their  favor.      They  bar*  cii&ie- 
SIGI8MUND  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  kings  of  Po-  quently  been  adopted  by  the  U.'S.  govenmect 
land.    See  Poland,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  429^31.  not  only  for  the  navy,  but,  in  Oct.  1S61,  for 
SIGNALS,  Naval,  a  system  of  telegraphic  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  during  the  extra  **<- 
signs  by  which  ships  communicate  with  each  sion  of  1861  congress  made  an  appn^^natkc 
otiher  at  a  distance,  and  convey  information  or  for  the  purchase  of  the  patent  from  the  widriw 
make  known  their  wants.    This  is  done  by  of  the  inventor.    The  Coston  bignals  are  CAdv 
means  of  a  certain  number  of  flags  and  pen-  by  combining  certain  ditferent -colored  pjnv 
nants  of  diflerent  patterns  and  colors,  which  technio  Arcs  in  a  case  to  repn.'sent  certain  Ddc- 
indicate  the  diflerent  numerals  from  1  to  0.  hers  or  figures  according  to  a  prearranged 
Particular  flags  or  pennants  are  also  used  for  chart.    A  set  of  those  signals  oonfi^ts  of  If 
specific  purposes ;  for  instance,  one  pennant  is  pieces  marked  by  the  10  numerals  and  the  let- 
called  the  interrogative,  and  when  hoisted  sig-  tors  P,  A,  respectively.    The  f^ignal  marked  P 
nifies  that  a  question  is  asked ;  while  another  shows  a  white  flame  succeeded  by  are<]  and  :Ij£ 
flag  signifies  affirmation,  another  negation,  and  by  a  white  flame,  and  signiflt.-^ :  '•  Prt-parv  !»* 
so  on.    To  correspond  with  the  flags,  signal  communicate.''  The  answering  signal  A  »ho« is 
books  are  formed  with  sentences  or  words  red  flame  followed  by  a  white  and  that  by  a  red. 
which  these  flags  represent.     Thus,  in  some  signifying  that  the  preparatory  ngnal  has  l*etD 
systems,  in  order  to  communicate  this  sentence :  seen  and  that  the  vessel  telegraphed  i-*  riadj 
**  Boats  are  in  want  of  ammunition, '^  the  flags  to  communicate.     Tlie  ^ignus  conv«{  ocdiu 
which  express  32  are  hoisted,  that  number  be-  to  the  numerals  can  then  be  used,  each  nunirr 
ing  opposite  to  that  sentence  in   the  signal  al  being  represented  by  colors^  and  c«4nbio*- 
books.     These  books  contain  a  list  of  the  most  tions  of  colors  in    the  follon'ing  order:    1. 
common  words  in  the  language,  with  a  table  white;  2,  white,  red;  3,  white,  green;  4,  mi. 
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white ;  6,  red,  green ;  7,  sreen ;  8,  the  warrior  oaate,  bom  in  1469  near  Lahore, 
white ;  9,  green,  red ;  0,  white,  red,  who,  after  a  cloee  stndj  of  the  Koran  and  the 
With  these  signals  in  dear  weather  Vedaa,  aawell  as  the  philoaophioal  works  of 
lication  can  be  maintained  at  night  both  Hindoos  and  Modems,  oonceiyed  tiie  idea 
se  and  accnraoy  between  vessehi  at  the  of  e£feotinff  a  fbdon  of  Brahminism  and  Mo- 
)  of  6  and  even  of  8  or  10  miles.  hammedanlsm,  on  the  basis  of  a  pmre  mono- 
»NIO,  Oajblo,  an  Itdian  dassioal  sdiol-  theism  and  of  human  brotherho(KL  Yanaka 
i  in  Modena  in  1620,  died  in  1584.  He  died  in  1689,  and  was  snooeeded  hj  hk  son 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  nni-  Angad,  who  wrote  npon  his  father's  dootrines. 
of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor  Oonnderable  changes  were  made  in  the  sjstem 
k  literatare  at  Modena  in  1646,  of  bdlee-  bj  his  snoeessors  Amardas  and  Bamdas;  and 
;t  Venice  in  1652,  and  of  eloquence  at  Pa-  iojoon,  the  son  of  Bamdas,  compiled  the  Sikh 
.560.  From  Padua  ho  went  in  1568  to  doctrines  in  a  volnme  called  Adi^OrtnUh^  estab- 
i,  where  he  received  a  ohdr  in  the  nniver-  lished  himself  at  Amritsir  in  1581,  and  organised 
h  a  good  sdarj  and  was  made  a  dtizen.  his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been  onlj  a  re- 
his  nnmerons  works  are :  De  Bepubliea  ligioas  community,  into  a  poUtico-rdigioas  oon- 
n£m  (4to.,  1582) ;  De  RspvhUea  Atheni-  federation,  of  which  he  became  the  sde  chief. 
[Bologna,  1564) ;  De  OeeuUntalilmperio,  As  the  Sikhs  rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the 
.'  D.  281  to  575  (1577) ;  and  a  continna-  Yedas,  thej  drew  down  npon  themselves  the 
Panvinio^s  HUtoria  Bcdesiaatiem  down  hatred  both  of  Modems  and  Brahmins;  and 
ear  811,  first  printed  with  his  collected  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  Aijoon  died 
[6  vols.  foL,  Milan,  1782-^7).  Boman  in  prison  in  1606,  after  being  snl](|ected  to  hor- 
7  was  a  specid  study  with  him,  and  he  rible  tortures.  His  son,  Har  Govmd,  to  avenge 
)d  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected  his  death,  led  the  Sikhs  against  their  Moham- 
;  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of  medan  foes;  and  from  this  time  for  200  years 
mce  of  diplomatics.  From  some  frag-  the  Sikhs  were  engaged  in  a  constant  and  mnr- 
f  a  lost  treatise  of  Oicero  De  Conmna-  derous  guerilla  warfue  with  the  Mohammedans 
e  wrote  a  work  which  he  published  and  Brahmins.  About  the  end  of  the  oentmy 
biat  title  as  a  discovery ;  and  the  style  Govind,  the  last  of  their  ffwnu  or  theooratio 
Qcient  Boman  was  so  well  imitated  that  chiefs,  whose  fiither  had  been  put  to  death  by 
sterfeit  was  not  detected  immediately,  Aurungzebe,  gave  them  a  code  of  lavrs,  and  or- 
lly  proved  until  Sigonio^s  death.  ganized  them  as  a  state.  He  also  wrote  another 
>(IBN£  Y,  Lydia  Huntlbt,  an  American  sacred  book,  the  lives  of  bis  10  predecessors. 
as,  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  In  1716  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  a  series  of  bat- 
In  her  19th  year  she  engaged  in  teach-  ties,  provoked  by  their  fisnaticd  attempts  to  ez- 
chool  for  young  ladies  at  Norwich,  in  tennmate  the  Mohammedans,  defeated  and  d- 
moved  to  Hartford,  where  she  opened  a  most  annihilated  them.  Their  religions  fervor 
chool,  and  in  1815  published  a  volume  had  long  since  died  out,  and  for  many  years  they 
**  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse."  did  not  recover  from  this  blow;  but  they  finaUv 
i  written  in  rhyme  from  an  early  age,  united  their  roving  bands  and  drove  out  the  Ai- 
i  previously  published  artides  in  period-  ^hans  frtmi  the  Pucjaub  in  1764.  For  the  fol- 
[n  1819  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Towing  80  years  they  were  divided  into  12  smaD 
Sigourney,  a  merchant  of  Hartford,  confederations,  called  mi$alt,  which  were  ffov- 
since  contributed  largely  to  the  serious  erned  by  Hrdan  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  llidia 
re  of  the  country.  Her  poems,  which  Singh  was  the  most  powerfhl.  At^his  death  in 
r  numerous,  are  generdly  lyricd,  though  1794,  his  son  Bu^jeet  Singh  commeoiced  a  series 
r  instances  she  has  essayed  the  epic ;  of  measures  which  brought  the  other  sirdars 
d  for  the  most  on  religious  or  serious  into  subjection,  and  reduced  the  Pu^Janb  to  his 
Her  prose  works  are  also  very  nu-  sway.  At  his  death  in  1889  the  kingdom  of 
,  and  arc  biographical,  historical,  pre-  Lahore,  as  he  had  named  his  dominions,  fell  into 
hortatory,  and  epistolary.  Her  pub-  anarchy,  and  under  the  mismanagement  of  one 
rorks  in  all  number  nearly  50  volumes,  of  his  wives,  during  the  minority  of  his  grand- 
she  visited  Europe,  and  in  1842  gave  son  Dhnleep  Singh,  war  broke  out  witii  the 
tminiscences  of  her  visit  in  a  volume  en-  English  in  1845,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands."  of  peace,  March  9,  1846,  by  which  the  greater 
s^umey  has  ever  been  an  earnest  sym-  part  of  their  territory  and  almost  their  entire 
r  with  all  the  objects  of  philanthropy,  government  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  oom- 
9  dded  them  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  pany.  This  treaty  soon  led  to  new  compliea- 
ith  pen  and  purse.  tions,  and  another  war,  which  ended  in  March, 
)N.  See  Jaxartbs.  1849,  in  the  sabmisdon  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
IS,  a  warlike  nation  of  N.  W.  India,  and  complete  incorporation  of  the  Pui^Jaub  in  the 
»cently  the  rulers  of  the  region  known  empu*e  of  British  India.  During  the  Indian 
Punjanb.  They  were  originally  a  reli-  mutiny  of  1857  the  Sikhs  remained  fkithfnl  to 
set  of  the  Hindoos,  the  word  $iih  signi-  the  British  government,  and  rendered  efficient 
isciple.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  dd  in  qnelling  the  insubordination  of  the  Ben- 
^  eommonly  called  Nanak,  a  Hindoo  of  gd  and  otlier  sepoya. 
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SIEKIM,  a  native  state  of  N.  E.  Hindostan,  in  the  N.  W.,  and  it  is  watered  b  j  the  Odcr«  V» 

bounded  K.  by  Thibet,  E.  by  Bhotan,  S.  by  tula,  and  other  rivers.    About  od«  thiid  of  t^ 

Bengal,  and  W.  by  Nepanl,  extending  from  lat.  territory  is  covered  with  foreata.    For  gnov 

26®  40'  to  28®  N.,  and  from  long.  88®  to  89®  £. ;  purposes  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  pM- 

area,  1,670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  61,766.    The  sarface  mces  of  Austria,  and  gives  paatare  to  about  17^* 

consists  of  a  series  of  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  000  sheep.    Before  1849  it  formed  with  MomiA 

mountains,  which  on  the  o.  rise  abruptly  from  a  sins^e  administrative  province,  bnt  wai  HtL 

the  plains  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  established  as  a  separate  crown  land  nnd«r  ihi 

feet,  and  increase  toward  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  nameof  the  duchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Siksn. 
where  Kintchii\junga,  the  loftiest  point  (with        SILESIA,  Prussian,  a  province  of  Praait. 

the  exception  of  the  neighboring  Mt.  Everest)  bounded  N.  by  Brandenborg  and  Posen.  L  bt 

yet  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains  Russian  Poland  and  Austrian  Galicia,  S.  Ij 

the  height  of  28,178  feet  above  the  sea.    The  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  8.  W.  by  Bohr 

mountains  are  separated  by  precipitous  ravines,  mia,  and  W.  by  Saxony ;  area,  1 6,200  sq.  m.; 

which  are  nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  val-  pop.  in  1858,  8,269,618,  half  of  whom  vert 

leys  or  plains.    The  drainage  belongs  to  the  Protestants,  89,000  Jews,  6,000  German  Cii^ 

basin  of  the  Ganges,  toward  which  it  flows  by  olics,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholioa.    It  is  £- 

the  Teesta,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues  videdintotheadministrativedialrictsofOppela. 

a  winding  course  through  Sikkim.    The  moun-  Breslau,  and  liegnitz.    Capital,  BresLia.    It  i* 

tains  are  covered  with  vegetation  to  the  height  separated  from  tiie  Austrian  dominions  It  \hi 

of  12,000  feet,  and  in  'the  lower  parts  of  the  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains,  which  consus  of 

country  it  is  often  very  luxuriant.     The  soil  long  well  wooded  ridges  with  isolated  peaki  i: 

consists  mostly  of  a  rich  black  mould ;  and  the  intervals.    There  are  two  principal  groap&.  the 

principal  crops  raised  are  millet,  maize,  and  Riesengebirge  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  range  mi 

rice,  the  last  of  which  has  been  cultivated  to  the  Glatz  mountains  in  an  opposite  directifa; 

the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  former  is  5,*jM 

aboriginal  iidiabitants  have  Mongolian  features,  feet  high,  and  of  the  latter  4.354.    Beftveea 

and  speak  a  Thibetan  dialect. — The  Gorkhas  the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  valleji  c-f 

conquered  Sikkim  in  1789,  and  it  became  trib-  considerable  extent    The  Oder  flows  throojd^ 

utary  to  them ;  but  during  the  Nepaul  war  of  the  province  in  a  N.  '\V.  direction,  and  diviJci 

1814  the  rcgah  cooperated  witli  the  British,  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  thai  oo  the 

and  when  peace  was  concluded  his  indepen-  left  of  the  river  being  mountainous,  and  tlm 

dence  was  guaranteed,  and  liis  dominions  in-  on  the  right  flat  without  any  considerable  LiHs. 

creased  by  the  grant  of  certain  tracts  which  This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  exteiuiTe 

had  been  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nepaulese.  tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant"  pools.    The  pnn- 

In  1886  the  r^ah  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  cipal  tributaries  of  the  Oder  m  Silesia  arc  ihr 

Darjeeliug.  as  compensation  for  wliich  he  re-  Bober,  Katzbach,  Weistritz,  Lobe,  Ohlsa.  iLd 

ceived  an  annual  grant  of  6,000  rupees  ($3,000)  Neisse  on  the  left,  and  the  Baruch,  WciJr. 

from  the  East  India  company.     He  afterward  Malapane,  and  Klodnitz  on  the  right    A  fflull 

countenanced  some  outrages  on  British  subjects,  portion  of  the  S.  E.  comer  is  diiained  by  the 

by  which  he  forfeited  this  allowance,  and  in  upper  course  of  the  Vistula.     The  nuncni 

1853  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  wealth  of  Silesia  is  confined  princi|>aUT  to  thr 

SILENUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  upper  or  S.  E.  part  of  the  province.  GoM  &imI 
a  satyr  prominent  in  the  retinue  of  Dionysus  silver  are  procured  in  small  quantities;  o^i'^-^r. 
or  Bacchus.  He  is  dilferently  called  the  son  lead,  and  zinc  are  found ;  and  coal  and  iron  an 
of  Hermes  and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as  both  abundant.  Quarries  of  limestone,  nucMi, 
a  jovial  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  fat  and  sandstone  are  worked.  Pastoral  pcrt^iu 
sensual  face,  always  intoxicated,  and  mounted  occupy  much  attention,  and  large  numbrr>  i<f 
upon  an  ass.  In  the  contest  with  the  giants  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  the  wool  of  Sik^a 
Dionysus  was  assisted  by  Silenns,  who  slew  being  of  superior  quality,  and  forming  next  tv 
Enceladus.  Silenus  is  also  represented  as  an  linen  the  chief  export.  Tlie  inhabitants,  &••?:- 
inspired  prophet,  and  a  sage  who  despised  the  ly  Germans,  or  half  Germanized  Poles,  ane  re- 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  is  thus  the  typo  of  that  markably  industrious ;  many  of  the  men  art 
wisdom  which  conceals  itself  beneath  an  un-  employed  in  weaving  and  of  the  women  in 
couth  exterior.  When  drunk  and  asleep,  any  spinning.  The  principal  manufactun^  arv  lia- 
one  could  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  surround-  en,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  inm,  I'aprr. 
ing  him  with  a  garland  or  chain  of  flowers,  leather,  glass,  and  porcelain  and  earthen wsrv. 
There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at  Elis.  Among  the  principal  towna,  beside  Bre»lau.  ar« 

SILESIA  (Ger.  i&^^iVn),  Austrian,  a  duchy  Glogau,  Briep,  Oppeln,  IJegniti«  and  the  ft-r- 
comprising  that  part  of  Silesia  which  remained  tresses  of  Schweidnitz,  NeLwe.  Glatz,  and  Co<L 
to  the  house  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1763,  There  are  several  railways  in  the  provina-. 
bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hungary,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Lower  St- 
and Moravia;  area,  1,987  sq.m.;  pop.  in  185*7,  lesian,  between  Berlin  and  Breslau.  and  :lr 
448.912,  including  about  60,(K)0  Protestants.  Upper  Silesian,  from  the  latter  i»lare  to  tU 
Capital.  Trofipau.  The  Carpathian  mountains  Austrian  ft'ontier,  with  a  branch  conm^tini: 
pass  through  it  in  the  S.  £.,  and  the  Moravian  with  the  Cracow  and  Wanaw  Iiifee.^il<»iA 
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subject  to  Poland  In  the  10th  oentnry,  many  artiats  exhibiting  great  fiunlitj  in  this 

0^  it  was  ruled  by  3  independent  Po-  prooesa  aa  well  aa  in  the  attainment  of  oorreet 

loes.    It  was  afterward  subdivided  into  likeneMea.    Sometimea  the  inner  parta  of  a 

la  pettj  statea,  which  in  detail  became  picture  are  indicated  bj  linea  drawn  with  a 

r  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fdl  to  lead  pendl  on  the  dead  black  surface  of  the 

by  inheritance  in  1526.    It  was  con-  silhouette. 

by  Frederic  the  Great  during  the  7        SILICA,  Smcx,  or  Snicio  Acid  (Lat.  dleZj 

rar,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  flinty  the  moat  abundant  of  mineral  substancea, 

>  Prussia  by  Uie  three  succeasive  trea-  appearing  in  a  pure  state  in  tran^Mvent  erya- 

742. 1745,  and  1763.  tab  caDed  quartz,  and  but  ali^tly  mixed  with 

ET,  or  Stxhet,  an  £.  district  of  British  other  matters  in  the  numerous  Tarietiee  of  that 

residency  of  Bengal,  bounded  K.  by  mineraL  (8eeAGATB,GABSKLiAX,FLisT,GLAaa, 

(yah  hills,  £.  by  Munnipoor,  and  S.  and  Qtabtz,  and  Sxxd.)    The  compound  natore  of 

Iperah  and  Mymunsingh ;  area,  3,532  alica  waa  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  deoom- 

pop.  about  1,000,000.    The  district  ia  posed  it  at  a  white  heat  by  means  of  the  vapor 

i  on  the  y.,  E.,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  of  potassium.    It  is  composed  of  the  base  aili- 

»y  moantains  that  attain  heights  vary-  con  and  oxygen,  probably  one  atom  of  the 

reen  4.000  and  6,000  feet,  and  near  former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  the  proportional 

aes  the  sur&oe  is  rugged.    The  c^itral  weights  of  each  are  represented  by  the  num- 

parts  are  level,  with  a  few  alluvial  hers  14.24  and  16,  and  the  equivalent  number 

nd  the  lower  parts  subject  to  periodi-  of  the  compound  is  hence  30.24.    As  it  occurs 

lations  which  generally  keep  the  sur-  in  nature  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  ia  at- 

er  water  between  April  and  November,  tacked  by  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  taken  op 

It  valuable  minerals  are  coal  and  lime-  by  this  and  deposited  in  new  places  and  in  new 

he  principal  rivers  are  the  Soormah  and  forms.   (See  Gktskss.)   Its  only  solvent  among 

he  former  of  which  is  navigable  during  the  acida  ia  the  hydrofluoric,  by  means  of  which 

ter  part  of  the  year  for  a  considerable  it  is  deocnnposed,  and  a  gaseous  compound 

,  and  between  Jane  and   September  is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid.     When 

the   height  of  the  inundation    boata  passed  into  water  this  combination  is  broken 

5  channel  and  hold  their  course  acrosa  up,  and  siliea  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of  lit- 

itry.     The  climate  is  extremely  un-  tie  bubblea  and  white  flooculL,  which  by  waah- 

daring  the  floods.    The  hilly  parts  are  ing  and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure  and 

with  jungle,  but  the  valleys  and  banka  snow-whito  silica.     Pulverized    taHietL,  when 

ivers  are  particularly  fertile  and  well  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fused, 

d.    Elephants,  tigers,  buffaloea,  deer,  dispela  the  weaker  carbonic  add,  and  itself 

ral  other  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  nu-  combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  exhibiting  ita 

Silhet,  the  capital,  is  the  head-quar-  properties  aa  an  acid.    These,  however,  are 

ie  eastern  division  of  the  Bengal  array,  too  feeUe  to  act  upon  test  paper.    An  excess 

3rETT£,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  repre-  of  silica  in  the  alkaline  mixture  d^erminea  the 

I  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  with  production  of  glass,  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 

»lor ;  or,  popularly  speaking,  a  black  ter  or  in  common  acids ;  but  if  no  more  silica 

The  name  is  denVed  from  that  of  M.  be  added  to  the  melted  mass  after  this  ceases 

de  Silhouette,  comptroller-general  of  to  effervesce  on  its  introduction,  die  product 

in  France  in  1757,  who,  finding  the  after  being  cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water. 

in  an  exhaaf<ted  condition,  -and  the  The  gradual  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  soo- 

in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  recommend-  ceeded  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  renders  the 

id  retrenchment  and  economy  in  pri-  silica  insoluble  when  water  is  introduced  to 

rell  as  public  affairs.    The  wits  of  the  remove  the  alkaline  salt.    It  is  thna  obtained 

ecting  to  take  bis  advice  seriously,  in-  in  a  pur^  state  after  being  well  washed  with 

a  number  of  mock  reforms,  and  re-  acidulated  water  and  dried.    It  is  then  a  li^t 

le  customary  portraits  by  profiles  d  la  white  powder,  rough  and  dry  to  the  touch, 

6^,  traced  by  a  black  pencil  on  the  without  taste  or  smell,  fusible  by  the  oxyhy- 

cast  by  a  candle  on  white  paper.    The  drogen  blowpipe,  and  when  melted  may  be 

A  however  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  drawn  out  into  fine,  elastic  threads.-  Whoi 

reek  art.  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  silica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  combina- 

l  by  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  potter  tion  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 

w  the  outline  of  her  departing  lover*s  evaporation  as  a  jelly,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 

on  the  walL    Monochromes  or  silhon-  silica,  soluble  in  a  large  excees  of  water;  but 

turally  became  the  earliest  representa-  once  deprived  of  water  by  heat,  it  can  no  more  be 

a  variety  of  objects,  and  were  pro-  dissolved.    Silica  of  this  character  is  met  with 

rith  great  skill    and    beauty  and  in  in  several  mineral  compounds.    It  constitutes 

B  variety,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Etrua-  the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of  water 

s.    In  modem  practice  the  silhouette  varies  tcfrnt  3  to  10  per  cent,  and  also  great 

taken  of  any  size  by  the  instrument  deposits  of  a  white  siKcious  earth  made  up  of 

pantograph!  and  is  frequently  cut  di-  infiisorial  remaina.    The  aeolites  are  hydnted 

om  black  paper  with  a  pair  of  aciasora,  silicioiia  oomponiida,  whidi  when  finely  pnl- 
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veiized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  tion  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the 

swell  np  into  ^e  transparent  jelly.    Silex  may  if  the  application  he  several  times 

he  dissolved  hy  long  digestion  with  solution  of  hardening  effect  gradually  peneiratea  iv 

the  alkalies,  partici^arly  with  the  aid  of  steam  the  interior.    The  aorface  of  cak 

at  a  high  pressure.    (See  Siucates,  Solublb.)  may  he  suddenly  hardened  and  made  to 

*— Silica  is  a  product  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  like  compact   ailicions   limeatone   by 

of  the  mineral  kingdom.    It  is  an  important  plunging  them  into  a  highly  heated  aoblHa 

element  in  the  composition  of  the  grasses,  and  under  pressure.    Soft  tender  bricks  are  rea£if 

forms  in  chief  part  the  hard  external  coat  of  hardened  so  that  they  will  resist  the  aetiaa  d 

the  reeds.    By  one  of  the  methods  of  tearing  sea  water.    Many  applications  of  the  siteka 

these  to  pieces  by  exploding  them  (see  Papeb,  made  at  distant  intervals,  it  is  thought,  prave 

voL  xii.  p.  785),  the  silica  is  separated  from  the  more  efficacious  in  rendering  the  sm^Kt  cf 

canes  in  a  white  powder,  and  is  collected  in  stones  durable  than  the  nse  of  chloride  of  cal- 

heaps  around  the  apparatus. — Silica  combines  oium  upon  the  sUicate  as  recommended  by 

with  bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which  Ransome.    Plastered  walls  are  jrreetly  imprar- 

are  found  a  largo  proportion  of  the  minerals,  ed  by  a  wash  of  the  solution.     The  method  d 

Their  variety  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  application  upon  large  surfaces  is  by  spriikfaf 

bases,  as  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  by  means  of  force  pumps  with  prided  jcn 

iron,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  by  For  smaller  surfaces  and  sonlptnres  the  affile 

the  diversity  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  tion  is  made  with  brushes,  and  being  repesnd 

different  silicates,  the  substitution  of  one  base  on  8  consecutive  days  the  stone  is  sofBcicatlr 

for  another,  &c.    They  comprise  the  hydrous  hardened.    The  quantity  of  sdntian  whkb  » 

and  anhydrous  silicates,  the  former  including,  absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  mam 

beside  those  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpen-  and  its  porosity.    Any  desired  tint  is  impsned 

tines,  chlorites,  &c.,  and  the  latter  the  augites,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring  maticn  ibIm 

garnets,  micas,  feldspars,  &c.     They  are  for  the  solution;  as  for  a  reddish  brown  cokr.iu* 

the  most  part  fusible,  and  those  melt  easily  phate  of  iron ;  for  green,  sulphate  ef  eopftf: 

which  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.    The  for  brown,  sulphate  of  manganese*  kc   To 

silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  large  amount  of  whiten  the  surface  artificial  sulphate  of  bairu* 

base  are  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  decom-  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  effect  it  rqr 

posed  by  vegetable  acids,  and  gradually  even  resented  as  fajr  superior  to  that  of  the  parctf 

Dy  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  at  white  lead,  while  the  dangers  t»t^**^"*y  tk 

high  temperatures  in  a  furnace  the  silica,  not  use  and  manufacture  of  the  latter  are  %\6tki. 

being  volatile,  takes  the  place  of  most  other  The  water-glass  paint  moreover  is  nnaffccsfc 

acids,  expelling  even  sulphuric  acid  from  its  by  sulphurous  emanations    snch    as  diseofer 

combination.  white  lead.    The  artificial  snlphate  of  btfrtM 

SILICATES,  Soluble.    Mention  is  made  of  is  prepared  from  the  native  sulphate  by  tm 

the  soluble  alkaline  silicates,  and  of  their  dis-  transforming  this  into  chloride  of  bsrinm,  asd 

oovery  and  early  applications  to  useful  pur-  then  reconverting  it  by  sulphurie  atfid  iBX« 

poses,  in  the  article  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p.  294.  sulphateofbarytes,  which  ia  thus  obuined  per- 

These  substances,  now  known  by  the  name  of  fectly  pure  and  in  a  finely  divided  state.    Thi^ 

water  glass,  continue  to  attract  much  interest,  preparation,  applied  to  gla»B  by  means  oi  Mii- 

and  in  consequence  of  their  increasing  impor-  cate  of  potash,  imparts  to  it  a  milk-white  coku* 

tance  are  entitled  to  further  notice.    A  report  of  great  beauty,  and  soon  becomes  so  &iii1t 

has  recently  been  presented  to  the  French  gov-  united  to  the  glass  that  it  cannot  be  rsBMrrni 

emment  upon  their  uses  for  hardening  stone,  by  washing  with  warm  water.    It  is  trauibrai* 

painting,  &c.,  by  the  processes  devised  by  M.  ed  into  a  fine  white  enamel  by  partial  Iuaa. 

Eolhmann  of  Lille ;  and  the  subject  has  been  or  may  be  tinted  by  the  introduction  of  pnivcr- 

reviewed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ordway  in  the  ^*  Amer-  ized  colored  enameK    Water  glaas  has  also 

ican  Journal  of  Science,^^  Nos.  95  and  96  (sec-  been  applied  by  M.  KOhfanann  to  the  printia|t 

ond  series,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1861).     The  applies-  of  wall  papers  with  colors,  and  for  varaukhiiic 

tions  in  use  and  proposed  will  first  be  noticed,  papers  upon  the  wall.    He  also  recommcrnds  iu 

and  then  the  methods  of  preparing  the  silicate,  mixture  with  lampblack,  ivory  blac^  or  vcr- 

Alone  it  forms  a  good  colorless  cement  for  milion,  for  an  unalterable  writing  ink.    It  » 

glass,  porcelain,  &c.     Ordinary  quicklime  is  found  however  that  the  silicate  thos  applied  i» 

rendered  hydraulic  by  adding  to  it  the  alkaline  liable  to  be  decomposed  and  the  colonng  mat- 

silicate  finely  pulverized  in  the  proportion  of  ter  to  be  released.    A  very  important  apphrs* 

11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime.    If  the  silicate  is  tion,  if  it  can  be  made  soocessfUL  is  for  iiiLi 

added  in  solution  to  the  lime,  the  mortar  sets  ultramarine  on  cloth,  for  whi^  albumen  achi 

too  quickly  to  be  conveniently  used ;  but  mor-  caseine  are  now  employed  in  print  work».    .\ 

tar  of  fat  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageous-  vast  amount  of  these  articles  of  food  wookl 

ly  wetted  with  the  solution,  which  then  induces  thus  be  diverted  from  manofactnring  por]*^*** 

the  change  superficially.    This  application  may  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  it  being  asfimiTi  i^ 

prove  very  important  wherever  hydraulic  lime  tliat  full  880,000  hens  are  needed  to  prodef« 

IS  not  readily  obtainable.     Applied  to  soft  cal-  from  their  eggs  the  12&,000  kilograBms*  of  si- 

oareous  stones,  as  chalk  in  particular,  the  sola-  bumen  oonsomed  yesriy  in  rthscw  alsBS.    hi 
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>  printing,  silicate  of  soda  is  now  a  very  thus  obtained  had  a  slight  gpreenish  color  and 
rtant  agent  in  remoying  the  mordant  that  was  quite  pure.  For  a  more  readily  soluble 
;  fixed  in  the  dyeing,  taking  the  place  of  sesquisilicate  for  calico  printing,  the  charges 
phosphate  or  arseniate  of  soda  employed  consisted  of  260  lbs.  of  soda  ash  and  250  lbs.  of 
lis  purpose.  (See  Oalico,  yoI.  iy.  p.  246.)  sand.  If  the  glass  is  made  more  alkaline  than 
is  probably  the  most  useful  of  all  its  ap-  sesquisilicate  of  soda  or  bisilicate  of  potash,  its 
ions. — A  very  strong  cement,  well  adapt-  solubility  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  drawing 
•r  fastening  together  hard  bodies,  for  re-  it  into  water,  and  such  should  therefore  be  run 
ig  defaced  public  monuments,  and  for  the  into  a  thick  cast  iron  vessel ;  and  when  cold  it 
i&cture  of  cornice  work,  is  produced  by  may  be  broken  up  and  ground  between  chilled 
Ig  water  glass  with  chalk  to  form  a  paste,  cast  iron  rollers,  or  in  a  large  edgestone  milL 
lUicification  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  All  water  glass  intended  for  sale  must  be  pre- 
dicate by  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  pared  dry,  as  when  once  wet  it  cannot  be  dried 
»nio  acid  of  the  air.  Artificial  stone  of  so  as  not  to  form  a  solid  mass  when  packed  in 
US  sorts  has  been  produced  by  mixture  of  cades.  The  method  of  manufacture  with  an 
lents,  as  of  limestone,  granite,  &c.,  with  alkaline  sulphate  is  described  by  Mr.  Ordway 

absorbent  substance,  as  burnt  bones  or  in  the  papers  referred  to.    The  dry  water  glass 

ed  clay,  with  the  alkaline  solution.    Arti-  is  dissolved  for  use  by  boiling  in  an  iron  kettle 

meerschaum  has  been  made  by  mixing  with  water  till  the  solution  stands  at  about 
magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  25^  Baum^.  Thus  reduced,  the  insoluble  mat- 
rater  glass,  and  drying.— Other  proposed  ter  soon  subsides,  and  being  removed  the  liquid 
of  water  glass  are  as  a  soap  and  as  a  ma-  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation;  but  the 
For  the  former  purpose  its  properties  extent  of  this  is  limited,  as  on  becoming  thick 
'  but  little  from  those  of  the  neutral  the  silicate  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  kettle. 
>nate  of  soda,  though  for  some  scouring  As  the  silicate  has  no  definite  composition,  the 
)ses,  as  for  cleaning  paint  especially,  it  is  proportion  of  its  ingredients  is  not  fixed ;  but 
to  be  better  than  any  thing  else.  As  a  for  any  use  to  which  the  article  is  applied  at 
izer  the  silicate  may  be  applied  in  a  weak  present,  it  should  not  consist  of  more  than  2 
ion  by  frequent  waterings,  or  in  a  finely  equivalents  of  soda  (148  parts  before  calcining), 
id  dry  powder  in  compost  heaps. — ^The  or  the  same  of  potash  (188  parts),  to  8  equiva- 
od  first  recommended  for  producing  water  lents  (91  parts)  of  silica.  Its  excellence  de- 
wa0  to  boil  for  many  hours  under  strong  pends  in  great  part  upon  its  freedom  from  im- 
ure  quartzose  matters  with  caustic  alkaline  purities,  especially  portions  of  alkali  in  the  state 

The  process  might  be  materially  hast-  of  carbonate,  Nilphate,  sulphuret,  or  chloride, 

by  using,  instead  of  inert  quartz,  some  na-  Its  parity  is  indicated  by  a  clear,  bright,  and 

form  of  hydrated  silica,  as  the  infusorial  homogeneous  aspect,  somewhat  transparent 

)us  earth  occasionally  found  beneath  peat  8ILI(X)N,  or  SiLioniM,  the  base  of  silex.    It 

A  much  better  method  is  to  fuse  a  mix-  is  obtained  in  a  dull  brown  powder  by  passing 

of  sand  and  the  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  the  vapor  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  heatea 

rge  operations,  in  which  the  cost  of  ma-  potassium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.    It  may 

Is  is  an  object,  an  alkaline  sulphate  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 

onomically  substituted,  its  decomposition  the  gaseous  fiuoride  of  silicon.     Neutralized 

;  effected  by  the  sand  and  carbon.    In  a  with  solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico- 

.  way,  or  for  obtaining  a  very  pure  article,  fluoride  of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried 

laterials  may  be  melted  in  large  blue  pots ;  is  mixed  in  a  glass  or  iron  tube  with  A-  or^ 

9n  a  large  scale  the  ingredients,  rudely  of  its  weight  of  potassium  and  heated.    The 

d  together,  may  be  thrown    upon    the  silicon  s^t  free  partially  combines  with  the  ex- 

ih  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  ana  melted  cess  of  potassium,  from  which  it  is  finally  re- 

i  with  flaming  coal.    The  hotter  the  flre  moved  by  washing  in  water.    Silicon  is  insol- 

easier  it  is  to  get  a  light-colored  article,  able  in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  sulphurio  acid, 

brown  color  may,  however,  be  completely  but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  or  warm  so- 

ved  by  adding,  just  before  drawing  the  lution  of  potash.    The  powder  sinks  in  water, 

^,  a  few  pounds  of  arseniate  of  soda,  or  soils  the  flngers,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 

cture  of  arsenic,  soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of  electricity.    When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 

and  stirring  it  well  in.    Mr.  Ordway,  who  bums  vividly,  and  with  such  intense  heat  as  to 

amends  this  method,  made  use  of  a  fhr-  fuse  the  external  crust  of  silica.    In  its  chemi- 

having  a  hearth  24  square  feet  in  area,  cal  properties  silicon  exhibits  striking  analogies 

I  grate  of  8  feet  by  2  feet.    With  this  he  with  oarbon  and  boron.    When  strongly  betted 

ed  4  charges  in  24  hours,  each  consisting  in  a  close  platinum  crucible,  it  becomes  darker 

0  lbs.  of  soda  ash  (80  per  cent.)  and  815  in  color  and  of  greater  specific  gravity ;  it  loses 
if  pure  quartzose  sand,  consuming  about  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  will  not  ignite 
8.  of  Pictou  coal  per  hour.    The  mass,  even  if  heated  by  the  blowpipe  and  inmiersed 

1  well  fased,  was  decolorized  with  about  in  oxygen,  and  is  not  attacked  by  pore  hydro- 
of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  then  drawn  out  fiuoric  acid. 

i  kettle  of  cold  water,  thus  avoiding  the  SIUSTRIA  (Turk.  Dr%$tra\  a  strongly  for- 

rity  of  subsequent  grinding.     The  glass  tified  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  BulgariAi 
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eapital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same  name,  ritoated  mar  in  1816.    He  became  profeaaor  of  expcri- 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  57  m.  N.  mental  physics  and  enrator  at  the  vnirersT 

N.  £.  from  Shumla  and  282  m.  N.  N.  W.  fh>m  of  Upaai,  and  in  1848  was  arat  bj  the  8wcdu^ 

Constantinople ;  pop.  about  20,000.    The  river  government  to  England,  and  in  the  aoecec^ 

is  here  more  than  1,200  feet  wide,  and  stad-  year  to  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  «t^ 

ded  with  numerous  islands  between  the  town  tems  of  public  education  in  those  eoontri«L 

and  the  Wallachian  shore.    The  streets  are  nar-  His  report  on  the  edueatioiial  ayslem  of  the 

row  and  crooked,  the  houses  low  and  gener-  United  States  was  pubHabed  at  StodthohB  in 

ally  built  of  wood.    As  Silistria  is  a  frontier  1852-^4,  under  the  title  of  itei  t  F^remtm  Stat- 

town,  built  principally  as  a  military  station,  its  ema  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  was  trandated  and  pc!>- 

manufactures  are  of  Uttle  importance.    It  is  a  lished  in  England  in  1858  by  Frederiea  Rowin. 

very  ancient  place,  and  near  the  city  there  are  The  educational  system  of  the  leading  scittt 

remains  of  fortifications  erected  during  the  By-  of  the  Union  is  well  and  aceoratdr  dcscribtd. 

zantine  empire.    It  was  besieged  by  the  Rus-  and  its  faults  and  deficiencies  pointed  out  vith 

sians  in  1778,  and  again  in  1779,  when  they  great  ability  and  clearness.    He  bad  prerioiHh 

sufiered  a  severe  loss.    It  capitulated  to  them  published  in  Stockholm  **  ObserratioBaoo  Ncr- 

in  1810.    In  1828  they  besieged  it  for  several  way,*^  the  result  of  a  yisit  to  that  ooimtry. 
months,  and  were  obliged  to  retire ;  but  the        SILK,  a  fibre  of  remarkable  delicacy,  tvtit, 

following  year  it  was  reduced  by  Gen.  Kras-  and  strength,  used  for  producing  a  textile  li!>- 

sowski.    In  May,  1854,  it  was  invested  by  a  ric,  and  obtained  chiefly  from  the  cocoons  of  tU 

force  of  60,000  Russians,  who  placed  60  guns  Werpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree  molh  (Uwikft 

in  battery,  but  after  bombarding  it  for  89  days  mart).    Some  varieties  are  also  made  fhon  the 

theyretreated  with  a  loss  of  about  12,000  men.  cocoons  of  other  insects.     (See  Siixvqbl) 

The  Russians  were  commanded  by  Pnnce  Gor-  The  thread  produced  by  the  Mif«r»ui  m^tiik  m 

tchakoff,  and  afterward  by  Prince  Paskevitch ;  too  fine  for  reeling,  and  is  consequently  eardc^ 

and  the  Turks  by  Mussa  Eussul  Pasha,  aided  and  spun  like  cotton ;  and  that  of  the  mtmnu 
by  Captains  Butler  and  Nasmyth  of  the  English     Cynthia  is  also  spun  into  yams  like  coCtoa.  nd 

army,  who  were  in  the  place  when  it  was  in-  is  wbven  into  a  coarse  white  doth  of  seeamfh 

vested.  The  pasha  was  killed,  and  Capt.  Butler  loose  texture,  which  is  so  durable  as  to  b« 

died  from  fatigue  and  his  wounds.    During  the  scarcely  worn  out  in  the  Kfetbne  of  a  m^ 

siege  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  person.    The  common  spider  dbo  yuducef  t 

ruins  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries  and  thread  of  similar  character,   but  inferior  in 

by  6  mines  which  they  sprung.    The  Russians  quality  to  that  of  the  true  sillnrorA.    <9«c 

had  16  batteries  on  an  island  immediately  op-  Oobwbb.)    The  quantity  produoed  ^eadi  $ft- 

posite  the  town,  and  heavy  guns  upon  several  der  is  moreover  so  small,  and  the  difficulties  at- 

other  islands  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  re-  tending  the  rearing  of  the  insects  are  so  fmi, 

tired  the  greater  part  of  their  armament  was  that  all  attempts  to  convert  the  fibres  into  fab> 

left  behind.  rics  have  been  abandoned.     A  very  delkai« 

SHIUS  ITALICUS,  Oaixts,  a  Roman  orator,  silky  fibre  is  also  produced  by  the  ^na,  t 

statesman,  and  poet,  born  about  A.  I).  25,  died  species  of  shell  fish,  with  which  the  orienuli 

in  100.    He  studied  oratory,  and  by  a  close  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  be«ntifal  fiibric. 

imitation  of  Cicero  obtained  considerable  celeb-  — The  earliest  historical  notices  of  aik  are  hj 

rity,  and  in  68  was  consul.     Under  Vespasian  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Pliny,  kt.  Tbe 

he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  administered  Chinese  silk  manufiu;ture,  fiunoua  in  the  tise 

the  government  of  that  province  very  justly,  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  more  than  4.«<0 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire-  years  ranking  next  in  importance  to  the  pro- 

ment,  partly  in  a  mansion  near  Puteoli  that  duction  of  rice,  was  no  doubt  far  more  t&- 

had  formerly  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  partly  in  cicnt  than  any  authentic   historical   recc-rtia 

one  near  Naples  that  had  been  occupied  by  Works  composed  by  the  Chinese  ages  ago  are 

Virgil,  upon  whose  tomb  he  is  said  to  have  still  extant,  in  which  all  tlie  |Mx>c€aets  of  the 

made  an  annual  sacrifice.    He  died  by  volun-  manufacture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  nra]- 

tary  starvation  to  avoid  the  misery  of  an  incur-  berry  tree  are  minutely  described  and  illu«tra:- 

able  disease.    Ilis  only  work  extant  is  an  epic  ed  with  woodcuts.     In  the  island  of  Cos  in 

poem  on  the  second  Punic  war  entitled  Punica.  the  Grecian  archipelago  the  coarser  fiibrirs  of 

which  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of  the  Seres  were  received,  and,   aceording  to 

livy.  Virgil  was  his  professed  model  in  poetry,  Aristotle,  were  there  first  unwovoi  by  Pam- 

and  is  imitated  throughout  the  Puniea  with  phile,  daughter  of  Platea,  and  converted  into 

considerable  labor,  but  not  happily.    It  was  the  thin  transparent  gauze  afterward  known 

first  printed  at  Rome  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  throughout  the  Roman  empire  as  the  Cm  r^vru. 

is  that  of  Drakenborch  (4to.,  Utrecht,  1717),  and  It  is  idluded  to  by  the  later  poets  of  the  AurQ»- 

there  are  several  others.   It  was  translated  into  tan  age,  who  describe  it  as  sometimes  oi  a  tut 

English  verse  by  Thomas  Ross  (fol.,  London,  purple  color,  and  variegated  with  stripes  of 

1661  and  1672) ;  and  the  original  with  a  French  gold.    The  fiags  attached  to  the  gilt  standardi 

translation  was  published  at  Paris  in  1887.  of  the  Parthians,  taken  in  the  battles  of  54 

SIUESTROM,    Pehb    Adam,    a    Swedish  B.  C,  were  of  silk.    The  Roman  victories  over 

Mholar  and  educational  writer,  bom  at  Kal-  these  peoi^e  made  mora  aaqr  tlie 
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tion  into  lUlj  of  Uie  prodiHSU  of  ftirther  Asia,  art,  and  op  to  the  16th  eentnrr  silk  dbewbere 
and  from  that  period  the  Serio  webs  are  spoken  made  was  sent  there  to  be  twisted  or  prepared 
of  instead  of  the  Ooan.  Bat  highlj  esteemed  for  weaving.  The  silk  fabrios  of  Europe  pro- 
as were  these  &bric3  in  the  courts  of  Greece  Tious  to  the  13th  oenturj  were  generaUr  of 
and  Rome,  little  was  known  of  the  nature  plain  patterns,  but  those  importCMi  from  A^ 
of  the  material  itself  or  of  the  people  that  were  more  elaborate,  and  many  resembled  in 
produced  it.  Aristotle  and  Plinj  speak  of  the  the  style  of  their  ornaments  the  Persian  diawla 
fibre  as  the  product  of  a  caterpillar,  but  the  of  the  present  daj.  The  Moors  socceeded  at 
R^tn^in  writers  generally  regarded  it  as  a  an  earlj  period  in  introducing  the  manufiujtnre 
downr  fleece  gathered  from  trees.  When  fine-  into  SpMiin.  and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  was  al> 
ly  manufactured,  it  was  valued  at  its  weight  in  ready  established  at  Gran^la  when  that  city 
gold,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  articles  of  was  captured  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  the  Oath- 
dre»  was  increased  by  their  being  interwoven  olic.  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1480,  and  Fran- 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  fine  embroidery,  the  cis  I.  whfle  the  French  occupied  lOlan  in  1521, 
laner  work  being  executed  either  in  Egypt  or  introduced  workmen  from  there  for  tho>  nor- 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  check  pose  of  estabhshing  the  production  of  silk  in 
the  increasinj?  extravagance  and  effeminacy  in  France ;  but  the  attempts  were  not  SQCcesafnl 
the  use  of  silk  dresses,  the  senate  passed  an  nntil  1564,  when  a  gardener  at  Ximes  had  col- 
edict  forbidding  their  being  worn  by  men ;  and  tivated  the  white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared 
later  emperors,  like  Aurelian,  who  would  not  suitable  food  for  the  worms.  Soon  alter  thia 
allow  his  empress  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk,  the  silk  business  became  permanently  catab- 
alao  sought  to  put  down  the  prevailing  extrava-  lished  in  the  southern  provinces  of  FhoceL 
canoe ;  while  others,  as  Caligula  and  Elagaba-  England  thenceforth  imported  largely  the  cost- 
foa,  encouraged  it  by  their  own  adoption  of  the  ly  sUks  of  France^  as  she  had  before  done 
dress.  In  A.  D.  176  the  scarfs  and  shawls  of  those  of  Italy  and  China.  Jamee  I.  of  £ng- 
gr^at  value,  which  during  several  preceding  land  stron^y  urged  upon  his  subjects  the  im- 
reigns  had  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  portance  of  raising  sUk  worms;  but  this  was 
empress,  were  sold  together  with  other  impe-  abandoned  after  repeated  attempts,  the  climate 
rial  ornaments  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  replen-  being  considered  unfavorable,  though  the  bnsi- 
ish  his  treasury.  This  emperor  also  sent  an  neas  is  succeaefully  prosecuted  in  i>egions  quite 
embassy  to  China  with  the  view  of  opening  as  cold  in  northern  Gennany  and  in  Russia, 
direct  inde  with  that  distant  country,  and  thus  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made 
reducing  the  cost  of  its  products.  But  the  great  progress  in  the  reign  of  James  L«  and  it 
caravans  of  the  Persians  still  continued  to  con-  is  stated  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so 
trol  the  trade,  and  by  monopolizing  the  sales  important  as  to  give  employment  to  as  many 
of  silk  they  kept  the  prices  at  exorbitant  rates,  as  40,000  persons.  In  1685  many  thooaand 
It  wa«  not  until  the  year  530  that  the  first  akilfn]  workmen  in  various  trades  were  driven 
step  was  made  toward  breaking  up  this  depen-  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
denoe  upon  the  Persians,  by  introdnciog  the  Nantes,  and  among  them  a  large  body  of  silk 
manufacture  itself  into  Europe.  Two  Persian  weavers  took  refuge  in  England  and  settled  in 
monks,  employed  as  misi^ionaries  in  China,  Spitalfields,  where  they  established  several  new 
there  learned  all  the  details  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  art.  The  machinery  was  not 
production  of  silk.  and«  being  encouraged  by  adapted  to  produce  organzine  silk  thread,  and 
Justinian,  brought  to  Byzantium  from  **  Serin-  in  1718  John  Lombe.  an  ingenious  mechanic 
da."*  aupposed  to  be  Khotan  in  Little  Bokhara,  and  draughtsman,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
•ome  e2gs  of  the  silkworm,  concealed  in  a  hoi-  workman  obtained  access  to  the  silk  throwing 
low  reed.  When  hatched,  the  worms  were  fed  mills  in  I^edmont,  and  escaped  at  great  risk 
npon  the  leaves  of  the  common  or  black  mul-  with  the  accomplices  he  had  bribed,  ahhoo^ 
berry,  and  rapidly  increased.  The  wliite  mul-  an  Italian  brig  was  despatched  for  his  captore. 
berry  was  introduced  for  their  better  support.  On  his  return  he  constructed  at  Derby  on  the 
and  the  silk  manufacture  was  soon  succes^ully  Derwent  a  silk  mill  of  wonderful  dimenaiona, 
established,  so  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  its  though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  other 
management  wa«  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  establishments  now  in  operation  there  and 
operations  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thebes,  elsewhere.  It  was  ^  of  a  mile  long,  5  stories 
Corinth,  and  Argos  became  noted  for  their  pro-  high,  and  contained  26.5S6  wheels  and  97,746 
dnction  of  silk,  and  until  the  12th  century  the  movementa.  which  worked  73.726  yards  <^  or- 
art  made  no  further  progress  westward ;  but  in  ganzine  silk  with  every  revolution  of  the  water 
1147,  by  the  victories  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  wheel.  As  this  revolved  3  times  a  roinute,  the 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  cities  daily  capacity  of  the  works  was  318,501,960 
who  were  skilled  in  it  were  taken  prisoners,  yards.  John  Lombe  died  in  1722,  poison- 
carried  to  Palermo,  and  soon  introduced  the  ed.  it  is  said,  by  Italian  emissaries :  bat  the 
rearinz  of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  works  prospered,  and  in  1730,  as  stated  by 
aUk  into  Sicily.  The  art  thence  spread  into  Eeysler,  English  silk  goods  sold  in  Italy  at 
Italy,  and  Venice.  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  dec,  higher  rates  than  those  made  by  the  Italiana. 
were  soon  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  The  mannfactnre  continued  to  be  protected  by 
■Ika.     Bologna  also  took  preoedenoe  in  the  eztrm¥aguit  dnliea  and  raatriotaona  upon  the 
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trade,  and  upon  thiflprotoedon  the  artiflaiifli4[>-  "  filature**  in  the  eokiij ;  and  in  17ft4  the  im 
l^ear  to  have  relied  rather  than  upon  the  exer-  export  of  raw  ulk,  amounting  to  8  Iba^  wn 
4»8edf  their  ingenuity  and  Bkili  in  improylDg  the  made  to  Enffland,  Gen.  Ogleithorpe  himMtf 
processea.    In  1783  the  value  of  the  silk  prod-  taking  it.    More  was  aent  toe  next  year,  aad 
nets  was  rated  at  the  large  sum  of  £8,850,000;  being   mannfaotnred   into   organzine  by  Sir 
atiU  as  practised  upon  the  continent  the  art  was  Thomas  Lombe,  it  was  so  mach  admirea  that 
far  in  advance  of  the  English  methods.    From  a  dress  was  made  of  it  for  Queen  Gandine.  is 
the  parliamentary  reports  of  1821  it  i^pears  which  she  i^ppeared  at  the  court  leree  of  tbr 
that  for  several  years  raw  silk  had  been  im-  king's  birthday.     The  Saltzbnrgen  at  their 
ported  from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  settlement  called  Ebeneaer,  on  the  Savannik, 
to  the  average  extent  of  1,800,000  lbs. ;  and  engsged  with  great  seal  in  the  enterprise,  ii 
subsequently  to  thb  for  8  ^ears  the  unporta-  wmch  they  were  eneonraged  b^  the  acciTe  ia- 
iious  cf  raw  and  thrown  silk  had  amounted  terest  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  Bolxioa.    8h^  kt 
annually  to  nearly  8,600,000  lbs.    More  than  reeling  were  erected  near  bk  bouse,  and  yoon^ 
40,000  looms  were  in  opearalion.  and  £10,000,-  women  who  learned  the  art  of  reeling  vext 
.000  were  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  various  rewarded  by  the  liberal  bounty  offered  by  tlie 
branches  of  the  business.    In  18SU$  there  were  trustees  of  the  colony.  In  174^  the  prodnctka 
SM  throwsting  mills  running  1,180,000  spin-  had  amounted  to  over  1,000  IbsL  of  coeoooa 
dies.    At  Spitalfields  alone  there  were  17,000  and  the  silk  was  so  well  reried  that  it  eom- 
.looms  in  operation.    In  1824  and  1826  the  re-  manded  in  London  the  highest  prices.  Li  1750 
atrictions  were  in  great  part  removed,  and  for-  the  trustees  sent  two  oommissionera,  Mr.  Fidi- 
eign  silk  fabrics  were  adnutted  at  a  duty  of  80  ering  Kobinson  and  Mr.  James  Habenhaa,  to 
■percent.   Foreign  competition  under  thuctieok  promote  more  effectually  the  aUk  cnltore  ia 
proved  beneficial,  ^e  machines  and  manufao-  Georgia.    They  erected  the  next  year  in  6a> 
tore  soon  underwent  great  inwrovements,  and  yannah  a  publio  filature  or  ulk  house,  lo  is- 
In  1842  the  value  of  British  silk  goods  export-  struct  in  the  management  of  private  filatara. 
ed  to  France  amounted  to  £181,924.— Failing  In  1752  Mr.  Joseph  Ottdlngbe,  an  accompBshed 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Piedmontese  reeler,  succeeded  Mr.  Rooinsoa. 
England,  James  I.  early  sought  to  establish  it  At  the  end  of  1754  the  exporta  of  raw  alk  for 
in  tiie  American  colonies.   He  himself  forward-  the  4  preceding  years  amounted  in  valae  to 
ied  eggs  from  his  own  store  to  Virginia,  the  $8,880,  and  for  the  next  Idyean  the  aaaail 
mulberry  tree  was  indigenous  in  the  colony,  exports  averaged  546  lbs.    The  cocoons  deliT- 
and  every  inducement  in  the  way  of  severe  ered  at  the  filature  in  1757  were  1,060  iba.;  in 
penalties  and  high  rewards  was  offered  with  1758,  7,040  lbs. ;  in  1759, 10,000  Iba.;  in  1716. 
the  hope  of  placing  the  culture  upon  a  perma-  15,000  Ibsw ;  and  in  the  next  8  yean  tbej 
nent  footing.    It  was  all  in  vain,  however ;  for  amounted  altogether  to  nearly  100,0iD0  Iba.   It 
though  some  silk  continued  to  be  made,  and  was.  however,  by  Uie  encourasement  offered 
Gharies  IL  in  16d0  was  provided  with  a  coro-  to  the  production  by  the  bounties  of  the  gov- 
natiod  robe  which  was  the  product  of  the  silk-  emment  and  of  the  society  of  arts  of  Lomoq 
worms  of  Virginia,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  that  the  business  was  sustained ;  for  when  par- 
superseded  almost  every  other  industrial  pur-  liament  in  1766  reduced  the  prioe  of  cocoom 
aut,  and  the  silk  business  gradually  declined,  from  8t.  (one  half  of  which  had  been  ia  the 
Xn  the  18th  century  the  most  active  efforts  way  of  bounty)  to  Is.  6c{.,  the  production  rapid- 
were  made  to  establish  tlie  business  perma-  ly  declined  fh>m  20,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1766  to 
nently  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.    In  Louisiana  290  lbs.  in  1770.  Had  this  reduction  in  the  boun- 
the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  in  1718  ty  been  gradual  instead  of  sudlden,  the  effecu 
by  the  ^^  Company  of  the  West^'    The  settlers  would  probably  not  have  been  ao  aeriooa.    In 
of  Georgia  were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land  1769  the  bounty  was  renewed  and  the  busineif 
from  the  government  to  cultivate  the  mulberrr  partially  reviv^,  but  it  was  entirely  brok«n  ud 
tree,  and  private  individuals  in  England  with  by  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1790*was  offerttd 
great  libenility  cooperated  with  parliament  in  for  sale  the  last  lot  of  Oeoigia  silk  of  200  Iba. 
affording  every  aid  in  fostering  the  enterprise.  The  experience  of  the  last  centnir  fhlly  prortd 
Artisans  were  sent  over  in  1732  from  different  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  dimale  of  the 
parts  of  Europe  to  direct  the  management  of  southern  states  to  the  production  of  idlk ;  and 
the  worms  ^nd  winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees,  though  the  culture  afterward  ^ave  place  to  the 
seed,  and  sakworm  eggs  wore  abundantly  fur-  sreat  southern  staple,  cotton,  it  b  not  inpoaii- 
iiished.    A  public  seal  was  adopted  having  a  ble  it  may  yet  be  restored,  and  rwmtd  to  even 
representation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  tlie  greater  importance  than  that  originally  ancici- 
motto :  Hoji  sibi  ted  aliU — '^  Not  for  ourselves,  pated  for  it.    In  South  Carolina  ailk  growing 
but  others.*'    The  agent  fh>m  Piedmont,  Mr.  was  practised  before  the  revolution,  both  as  s 
Amatis,  after  producing  some  silk  equal  to  any  fashionable  occupation  and  aa  a  buaineM,  the 
French  or  Italian,  become  dissatisfied,  destroyed  latter  by  the  Swias  settlers  at  Perrysburg,  and 
the  machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fied  to  also  by  the  iVcnch,  who  wrought  it  op  with 
Carolina.    Ue  was  soon  replaced  by  another  wool  into  fabrics.     In  1755  Mra.  Pinckney, 
Italian,  Mr.  Camuse,  who  with  his  family  was  mother  of  the  revolutionary  generala  of  thai 
•ngaged  at  a  liberal  salary  to  take  ohaxgeof  a  name»  tookto  Kngtand  a  ^pumHj  of  ei oilfct 
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silk  she  had  made  and  spun,  and  of  it  were  ness  becoming  of  importance  in  localities  so 
made  8  complete  dresses,  one  of  which  was  Ur  north.  In  other  portions  of  New  York 
presented  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  yarioos  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  at  differ- 
and  one  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  1765,  630  ent  times  been  nndertaken.  The  business  was 
lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  npon  a  plantation  introduced  in  1841  into  the  state  prison  at  An- 
in  St.  Thomas  parish,  which  nad  been  known  born,  and  the  first  year  the  oonvicta  produ<»dd 
br  the  name  of  Bilk  Hope  ever  since  1698,  sewing  silk  to  the  value  of  $12,762.  Before 
when  Gov.  N.  Johnson  had  made  some  success-  the  revolutionary  war  the  silk  culture  received 
fnl  experiments  there  in  the  culture  of  silk,  much  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Though  some  progress  continued  to  be  made  Jersey  from  the  English  government,  from  the 
in  the  business,  it  was  at  last  brought  to  an  London  society,  and  from  Dr.  Franklin  and 
end  by  the  same  causes  that  broke  it  up  in  other  influential  citizens.  A  filature  was  open- 
Georgia.  In  Connecticut  the  culture  of  silk  ed  in  1770  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1771  mm 
was  also  undertaken  at  an  early  period,  and  June  to  the  middle  of  August  it  received  51,800 
was  encouraged  by  the  home  government  as  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wri^t  of  Co- 
in the  other  colonies.  The  first  silk  coat  and  lumbia,  Lancaster  co.,  received  a  premium  for 
stockings  of  New  EIngland  production  were  a  piece  of  silk,  60  yards  long,  made  from  oo- 
worn  in  1747  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Law,  and  coons  of  her  own  raising,  and  used  for  a  court 
in  1750  his  daughter  was  furnished  with  the  dress  for  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Speci- 
first  dress.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  college  mens  of  this  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
took  great  interest  in  the  pursuit  for  nearly  40  annals  of  Mr.  Watson  by  the  Philadelphia  fi* 
years,  and  kept  a  manuscript  journal  of  his  ob-  brary  company.  The  philosophical  society  pub- 
servationa,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  lished  in  the  2d  volume  of  their  *^  Transactions" 
college.  Dr.  Aspinwall  succeeded  in  establish-  an  essay  containing  full  instructions  for  cull- 
ing the  business  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  it  vating  this  branch  of  industry,  which  aeemed 
is  still  carried  on,  and  before  the  revolutionary  to  be  well  established  when  it  was  summarily 
war  it  was  already  in  a  very  promising  condi-  brought  to  an  end  by  the  war.  Attempts  were 
tion.  A  company  was  incorporated  in  1788  to  afterward  made  to  revive  it,  especially  by  Dr. 
manufacture  silk  cloth  in  the  state;  and  the  Aspinwall  of  Connecticut,  who  still  retained 
same  year  President  Stiles  appeared  at  the  col-  his  interest  in  it,  and  who  planted  a  nursery 
lege  commencement  in  a  gown  woven  from  of  Italian  mulberries  on  Poplar  lane  in  Phila- 
Connecticut  silk.  The  next  year  about  200  lbs.  delphia,  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  re- 
ef raw  silk,  worth  $5  per  lb.,  were  made  at  place  those  destroyed  by  the  British  army. 
Mansfield:  it  was  mostly  manufactured  into  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania* 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  as  Washington  in  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  stiO 
sewing  silk  worth  $1  per  oz.  In  1790  about  produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
50  families  in  New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  converted  into  sewing  silk,  but  also  woven.  In 
business,  and  in  Norfolk  about  30  families  raised  Ohio,  the  £.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee^ 
and  spun  1,200  **  run  of  silk.^^  In  1839  the  and  N.  Greorgia,  the  production  has  proved  well 
product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  is  reported  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
to  have  been  about  5  tons  of  raw  silk.  In  Mas-  anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  portion 
sachnsetts  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  of  the  country.  There  seem  in  fact  to  be  no 
silk  culture  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen-  natural  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  bnai- 
tury.  In  Boston  there  was  a  provincial  man-  ness  over  all  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
ufactory,  which  in  1770  was  granted  to  Wil-  of  the  United  States.  Several  species  of  mnl- 
Ham  Mollineau  for  7  years  rent  free,  he  agree-  berry,  quite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
ing  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  spinning,  worms  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  as 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  raw  silk,  for  which  the  white  mulberry,  grow  wild  from  Penn^- 
object  he  had  already  expended  considerable  vania  southward,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in 
sums  in  furnishing  machinery  to  the  province  other  districts.  The  foreign  species  of  the  tree 
factory  house.  The  town  of  Ipswich  was  noted  have  also  been  introduced,  and  are  now  almost 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  thread  lace,  and  as  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  Thou(B^ 
in  1790  produced  40.000  yards  of  the  latter,  many  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by  eldw- 
In  Northampton  the  breeding  of  the  worms  ly  persons,  women,  and  children,  the  rearing 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  of  the  worms  demands  the  most  faithfhl  care 
present  century,  and  the  finest  nursery  of  mul-  and  constant  attention  during  the  period  of  the 
berry  trees  in  the  United  States  was  probably  feeding,  and  must  be  controlled  by  competent 
thatof  Dr.  Stebbins  of  that  place.  A  bounty  was  persons.  Whether  the  labor  is  more  poorly 
paid  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  the  culti-  repaid  than  that  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  or 
vators,  and  the  product  increased  from  $71  in  whether  it  is  not  so  generally  attractive  to  the 
value  in  1836  to  $2,111  in  1841.  In  Maine,  and  people,  the  business  is  far  from  being  in  ft 
in  various  towns  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Vermont  flourishing  condition.  It  was  checked  by  an 
and  New  York,  several  persons  have  assidu-  extraordinary  speculative  mania  started  in  1880 
ously  devoted  themselves  of  late  years  to  the  in  the  moru»  multicaulis  tree,  which  extended 
production  of  silk,  and  with  encouraging  sue-  over  ft  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
cesa;  but  there  is  little  probabiU^  of  the  ban>  wUoh  after  n  had  anbnded  left  a  degree  of 
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odium  attached  to  the  whole  bnsiness,  from  the  life  of  the  inaeot  This  ia  aseertaiaed  Vr 
which  after  the  expiration  of  80  years  it  has  opening  a  few  cocoons  that  were  least  ei- 
not  yet  entirely  recoyered.  The  total  product  posed  to  the  heat,  and  seeing  if  the  diryisiidi 
of  silk  rais^  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  manifest  signs  of  life  when  pricked  with  a  nee 
reported  at  61,552  lbs.,  worth  about  $250,000.  die.  The  floss  covering  bemg  opened  at  one 
In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com-  end,  the  cocoon  is  8lipP|^  out,  and  is  tbta 
missioners  of  the  census,  it  was  896,790  lbs.,  ready  to  be  unwound.  This  operation,  vhich 
worth  $1,400,000;  but  in  1850  it  was  only  should  be  conducted  by  skilful  operatiTe8^bb<!»i 
14,768  lbs.  The  silk  product  is  universally  managed  in  the  silk  factories  or  filatures,  to 
admitted  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  much  of  which  the  cocoons  raised  in  the  neighborbocd 
the  European,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the  are  brought  for  sale.  The  machinery  may  lie 
Chinese.  The  climate  is  particularly  well  merely  sufficient  to  run  the  requisite  nmnber  uf 
adapted  for  rearing  the  worms,  which  can  be  reels,  and  an  apparatus  is  required  for  boilinf 
fed  more  generally  in  the  open  air  than  in  £u-  water  and  fumi^ing  steam  heat.  Each  retl  it 
rope,  and  are  consequently  much  healthier  than  adapted  for  winding  off  the  fibres  from  20  or 
there.  While  about  one  half  of  the  worms  80  cocoons,  and  several  are  tended  by  one  op- 
are  there  unproductive  from  disease,  the  pro-  erative,  usually  a  woman.  The  cocoons  are 
portion  here  is  only  about  one  fourth. — Silk  placed  about  5  together  in  each  one  of  4  com- 
Makttfaotube.  The  common  silk  fibre  differs  partments  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin  holding 
from  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  in  being  hot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  necessary  tem- 
originally  obtained  in  long  lengths,  and  is  con-  perature  by  a  steam  pipe.  The  fpromy  matt^n 
sequently  converted  into  threads  by  simple  are  softened  by  the  water,  and  the  fibre  is  thos 
doubling  and  twisting  without  the  preparatory  released.  The  ends  are  caught  up  by  a  littk 
operations  common  to  the  treatment  of  the  sort  of  broom  with  which  the  cocoons  are 
short  fibres.  Some  sorts  of  silk,  however,  as  stirred,  and  those  from  each  compartment  be 
already  noticed,  are  treated  like  cotton,  and  so  ing  brought  together  are  passed  through  sn 
are  the  glossy  envelopes  of  the  cocoons  and  the  eyelet,  which  strips  off  a  portion  of  the  gmn, 
waste  of  the  several  processes.  The  cocoons  and  still  more  is  rubbed  off  by  causing  the 
consist  of  the  sheath  of  loose  filaments  attached  threads  formed  by  each  bundle  of  fibres  to 
to  the  twigs  that  support  the  whole,  and  be-  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  as  they  art 
neath  this  the  extemfd  coat  of  soft  flossy  silk,  conducted  in  a  diagonal  manner  throng  a  sue- 
within  which  is  the  compact  oval  ball,  or  co-  cession  of  eyelets  toward  the  reel,  just  preriocs 
coon  proper.  The  thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm  to  reachiug  which  all  are  united  in  one  thrtad. 
in  successive  coats  in  his  constantly  diminish-  That  the  gum  still  remaining  with  the  fibres 
ing  tenement,  is  not  wound  regularly  around  may  not  cause  the  threads  to  stick  together 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  ball,  but  is  passed  back  when  wound,  the  reel  is  set  so  far  frtm  tb« 
and  forth  in  one  place  after  another  in  such  bath  that  the  gum  has  a  chance  to  harden  in 
manner  that  many  yards  may  be  wound  off  the  intervening  space;  and  the  precaution  » 
without  turning  over  the  ball.  It  is  produced  also  taken  in  winaing  to  lay  the  threads  on  the 
through  two  orifices  in  the  nose  of  the  worm,  reel  in  regular  spirals,  moving  from  one  end  to 
and  the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured  the  other,  so  that  no  thread  is  overlaid  by  an- 
together  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  accom-  other  until  the  whole  length  of  the  reel  has 
panics  them  and  forms  nearly  }  of  tlieir  weight,  been  thus  gone  over.  To  preserve  unifonuitj 
The  average  size  of  each  one  of  the  primary  in  the  size  of  the  tliread,  it  is  necessary  to  M 
fibres  is  about  -^.imf  of  an  inch.  Raw  silk  con-  new  cocoons  before  the  first  have  be<>n  t\mx^ 
sists  of  any  number  of  the  double  filaments  unwound ;  for  in  the  inner  portions  the  cbrv 
alightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  together  to  grows 'materially  finer.  This  is  one  of  the 
form  one  thread,  called  single.  This  is  com-  points  demanding  constant  attention  in  this 
monly  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  specific  process,  and  requiring  both  experience  and  p^xi 
gravity  1.3,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibres  judgment.  It  is  also  essential  for  the  produc- 
Qsed  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it  being  3  tion  of  good  silk,  that  can  be  expeditiously  and 
times  stronger  than  those  of  the  same  size  economically  carried  through  tlie  succeeding 
made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strong  as  those  of  operations,  to  faithfully  attend  to  sevc*ral  other 
hemp.  The  cocoons  after  their  completion,  points ;  as  keeping  the  water  at  just  the  right 
which  occupies  the  worm  8  or  4  days,  are  col-  temperature,  so  that  the  fibres  may  ran  off 
lected  together  and  assorted.  Some  of  the  without  diflSculty,  and  yet  not  too  freely  in 
best  are  kept  for  breeding,  some  are  set  aside  bunches  together ;  fastening  the  ends  tiyethiT 
for  working  up  with  the  waste,  and  the  others  when  the  threads  break  by  tying,  and  not  leav- 
are  classified  according  to  their  qualities,  each  ing  them  loose;  and  keeping  threads  of  differ- 
§ort  properly  being  worked  by  itself.  Before  ent  sizes  upon  separate  reels.  In  Middletda 
the  chrysalis  maturcfl  and  the  moth  can  begin  and  Manchester,  England,  the  silk  has  be^n 
to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  exposed  to  twisted  into  thread  of  any  required  size  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  an  oven,  cleansed  in  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons.  The 
or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated  to  about  reeling  was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  arconliiMr 
200°  F.  The  heat  of  the  sun  will  sometimes  to  the  English  reports  more  uniform  thr«*ad 
•flRdot  the  desired  purpose,  which  b  to  destroy  was  produced  witn  leas  waste,  wud  the  sob- 
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sequent  operatioiis  were  greatly  amplified,  oontrivanoe  by  which  tiie  winding  bobbin  if 
The  phm  was  never  adopted  in  the  United  instantly  stopped  if  one  of  the  threads  breaka» 
States,  and  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned  in  The  bobbins  of  doubled  thread  are  next  twisted 
England.  Cocoons  of  good  size  yield  about  at  the  spinning  frames,  which  completes  the 
800  yards  of  filament,  and  some  even  600  yards,  preparation  of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing 
From  240  to  250  are  usually  allowed  to  a  pound,  or  weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
and  11  or  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  1  of  raw  silk,  for  doubling  and  twisting  are  much  superior  to 
or  about  2,800  cocoons.  The  raw  silk  taken  those  used  in  England,  but  for  winding  the  same 
off  from  the  reels  is  in  China  made  up  into  are  employed  in  both  countries.  The  thread  is 
bundles,  called  books,  for  exportation,  and  else-  colored  by  dyeing  after  the  gam  has  been  re- 
where  the  hanks  are  simply  twisted  so  as  to  moved  from  it  by  boiling  for  8  or  4  hours  in 
bold  snugly  together.  They  are  then  ready  soap  and  water.  It  loses  about  i  its  weight  l^ 
for  the  &ctory  of  the  silk  throwsters,  where  this  operation,  but  recovers  nearly  half  the  loai 
are  conducted  the  operations  connected  with  in  the  dye  stuff  it  absorbs. — ^Waste  silk  is  pre- 
the  throwing,  a  term  variously  used  to  express  pared  for  spinning  by  first  hackling  in  the  same 
the  putting  a  twist  into  fibres.  The  number  manner  as  flax  is  hackled,  and  with  the  same 
of  these  operations,  aU  of  which  are  also  classed  sort  of  hand  instrument  This  is  followed  by 
by  the  general  term  throwing,  varies  according  machine  hackling  upon  the  filling  engine,  which 
to  the  intended  use  of  the  silk.  For  bandanna  more  effectually  combs  out  tbe  filaments  and 
handkerchiefs  the  only  preparation  of  the  silk  removes  the  impurities.  The  sliver  of  parallel 
is  windiuj^  the  hanks  and  cleaning ;  bleaching  fibres  is  then  chopped  into  lengths  of  about  1} 
is  added  ror  silk  intended  for  gauze  and  similar  inches,  which  after  scutching,  as  in  the  treat- 
fabrics.  Winding,  cleaning,  and  throwing  pre-  ment  of  cotton,  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  fine 
pare  it,  under  the  name  of  thrown  singles,  for  down.  This  is  put  into  bags  and  boiled,  first 
ribbons  and  common  silks.  If  simply  doubled  with  soap  and  water  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^ 
before  throwing,  it  is  known  as  tram,  and  is  and  afterward  with  pure  water.  It  is  then 
used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of  gros  de  Naples,  powerfully  squeezed  under  a  Bramah  presi| 
velvets,  and  flowered  silks.  The  twisting  of  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  again  scutched, 
each  strand  before  doubling,  as  well  as  siter-  The  succeeding  operations  of  carding,  drawing^ 
ward,  converts  it  into  organzine,  a  strong  thread  and  roving  by  the  fly  frames,  and  ginning  by 
suitable  for  warp.  If  the  natural  gum  is  al-  the  spinning  mill  and  throstle  frames,  are  sim- 
lowed  to  remain,  the  silk  is  termed  hard ;  but  ilar  to  those  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
if  it  is  removed  by  scouring,  it  is  termed  soft,  cotton  yams.  The  product  is  adapted  for  the 
The  winding  is  done  from  light  6-sided  reels  manufacture  of  shawls,  bandannahandkerchiefa, 
called  swifts,  upon  which  the  hanks,  first  wash-  and  similar  fabrics.  The  consumption  of  waste  • 
ed  in  soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows  is  very  large  in  Great  Britain,  the  importations 
of  which  are  set  upon  long  shafts  in  an  iron  in  1856-^8  amounting  to  2,069,684  lbs. — The 
frame  and  connected  each  with  its  own  bobbin,  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States  for 
upon  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revolution  of  the  year  ending  June  80, 1860,  were  as  follows: 
the  latter  carries  around  the  reel  beneath,  and  raw  silk,  $104,700;  sewing  silk,  $154,572; 
the  movement  is  properly  checked  and  regu-  twist,  $80,414;  fioss,  $12,903;  piece  goods, 
lated  by  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  pro-  $24,876,075 ;  caps,  bonnets,  and  hats,  $95,529 ; 
cess  is  that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  is  hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames,  $546,845; 
effected  upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  picking  manufactures  not  specified,  $5,001,406;  total, 
machine.  The  fall  bobbins  are  set  horizontaUy  $30,872,444,  beside  piece  goods  of  silk  and 
upon  pMi  spindles,  from  which  each  thread  worsted  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,376.  Of  the 
is  conducted  over  an  iron  or  glass  guide  rod,  total  imports,  $17,211,109  were  from  England, 
thence  through  an  a^ostable  opening  between  $13,093,724  from  France,  $1,600,432  from  the 
two  upright  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called  Hanse  towns,  $906,929  from  China,  and  $150,- 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins,  696  from  New  Granada, 
which  by  their  revolution  wind  it  off  from  the  SILK,  Vegetable.  See  Pulu. 
full  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregularities  are  SILKWORM,  the  larva  of  a  lepidoptefOViB 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  off  insect,  of  the  moth  division,  family  bombieida, 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  until  and  genus  hombyz  (Schrank),  Of  all  the  silk- 
they  are  removed  by  hand.  The  spinning  or  producing  larvs,  that  of  the  conunon  silkworm 
rather  twisting  process,  which  succeeds  the  (B,  mori^  Schrank)  is  the  most  important,  as 
cleaning,  is  conducted  by  means  of  machines  from  it  is  obtained  all  the  European  and  most 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  of  the  Chinese  silk.  The  moth  is  about  an 
cotton  spinning,  the  thread  passing  from  the  inch  long  and  2  in  alar  extent,  of  a  whitish  or 
full  bobbin  to  the  empty  one,  upon  which  it  is  pale  yellowish  color,  with  2  or  3  obscure  streaks 
wound  as  it  is  twisted  by  means  of  the  flyer,  and  a  lunate  spot  on  the  upper  wings ;  the 
through  the  eve  of  which  it  passes,  and  which  trunk  is  very  short ;  the  superior  wings  de- 
revolves  rapidly  round  the  bobbin  it  is  fllling.  cumbent,  and  the  inferior  extending  almost 
Doubling  is  the  process  of  bringing  two  or  more  horizontally  beyond  them ;  the  antennse  of  the 
of  the  twisted  threads  into  one  and  winding  males  are  pectinated ;  the  males  fly  swiftly  in 
this.    The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  it  is  the  the  evening  and  sometimes  by  day,  but  tbe  fe- 
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males  are  inactive ;  they  live  but  a  few  hours  ing  to  every  side,  entirely  sorrounding  the  body 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  mulberry  as  a  protection  against  wind  and  cold ;  lai 
trees.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  mustard  within  this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  g^ned  finnh 
seeds,  and  the  young  emerge  in  a  few  days  if  together  for  the  inner  chamber,  resisting  boa 
the  weather  or  air  of  the  breeding-room  be  cold  air  and  water.  After  boilding  the  oocooi 
warm  and  dry ;  when  first  hatched  they  are  the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis.  §ai 
1  or  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  commence  comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  bursting  throi^ii 
very  soon  eating  voraciously,  with  short  inter-  the  case,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.  The  oococa 
vals  of  abstinence  during  the  moultings,  until  resembles  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  fW>m  1  to  1| 
full  grown,  when  they  are  about  8  inches  long,  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  the 
of  a  light  green  color,  with  darker  marks,  moth  emerges  from  it  in  from  15  to  56  dajiL 
blackish  hesd,  and  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  according  to  temoerature,  the  former  being  th* 
last  joint  but  one;  there  are  12  segments  to  the  time  in  the  soutnem  United  States;  18  to  90 
body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing  holes  on  each  days  is  the  time  in  Connecticut,  3  weeks  in 
side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are  France,  and  5  to  6  in  England ;  the  cocoon  ii 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  2  on  the  made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  2  or  3  days,  and 
last  segment^  end  in  disks;  the  mouth  has  a  is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other:  th« 
vertical  opening,  with  strong  and  serrated  jaws;  silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glue  ^mUed  it 
the  stomach  is  very  large,  as  would  be  expect-  the  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  if 
ed  in  such  a  voracious  larva.  It  lives  exposed  always  placed.  The  chrysalis  has  no  spine* 
in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chinese  or  nor  serrations  on  the  edge  of  the  abdominal 
European  worms  are  allowed  to  incur  the  risks  rings,  has  a  skin  of  leathery  consisleikee.  and 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  ex-  the  stomach  filled  with  a  yellowish  nutntirt 
periments  of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly  hatch-  fluid ;  the  organs  of  the  moth  are  graduallj  de 
ed  silkworms  weigh  1  grain,  after  the  first  veloped,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  the  skin  of  the 
moult  15,  after  the  2d  94,  after  the  Sd  400,  chrysalis  gives  way,  the  moth  escapee  into  the 
after  the  4th  4,628,  and  at  full  size  9,500  grains;  cocoon  chamber,  and  readily  sets  itself  frtt, 
each  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves  leaving  within  the  remains  of  its  former  cover- 
during  these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its  ing.  In  the  wild  state  the  cocoon  is  made  aboo: 
primitive  weight,  and  its  length  increases  from  the  middle  of  June.  The  silk  from  the  cocoodc 
1  to  40  lines  during  the  same  period ;  by  cal-  containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tenaciou 
culation  the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  eats  than  that  from  the  female  cones.  It  is  fortn- 
upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  fur-  nate  that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  thej  do 
nish  120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cat-  in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  larvn,  else'  iht 
erpillors,  it  changes  its  skin  4  times,  at  inter-  operation  of  unwinding  would  be  very  difficni: 
vals  depending  on  the  temperature  and  on  the  ii  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  B'mori  iLc 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  ;  if  kept  at  80°  silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent  mlirL 
to  100°  F.  it  moults  in  half  the  time  required  the  quality  of  tlie  food  has  not  been  good.  Like 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually  treated,  other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  somtftim«j 
the  Ist  moult  takes  place  on  the  4th  or  5th  day  makes  mistakes,  and  2  or  3  are  occasiooillj 
after  hatching,  the  2d  begins  on  the  8th,  the  shut  up  in  a  single  cocoon,  in  which  thej  ud- 
8d  takes  up  the  Idth  and  14th,  and  the  last  dergo  metamorphosis  perfectly  well.  The  qmhI 
happens  on  the  22d  or  23d  day ;  after  this  the  way  of  throwing  the  cocoons  into  boiling  water 
5th  age  lasts  10  days,  making  about  82  days  kills  the  chrysalis ;  but  by  merely  steamin;: 
for  the  whole  process  to  maturity.  The  appe-  them  over  boiling  water  the  glue  is  softent^i 
tite  increases  with  the  size  till  after  the  4th  so  as  to  allow  the  unwinding  of  the  silk,  acii 
moult ;  during  the  last  10  days  the  silk  gum  is  permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive  from  th« 
elaborated,  the  appetite  diminishes,  and  the  mtcrior  layer  and  deposit  the  eggs  or  pneprv 
larva  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon  in  some  con-  for  a  now  brood. — The  whole  secret  in  raiait;; 
venicnt  place.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  placed  the  silkwonu  consists  in  securing  for  it  wamitlu 
near  the  mouth  and  connected  with  the  silk  dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  pure  lir. 
bags,  which  are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted  The  mulberry  tree,  whose  leaves  constitute  th« 
organs,  containing  a  liquid  gum ;  they  are  food  of  the  silkworm,  requires  for  its  perfect 
closed  below,  and  end  above  in  slender  tubes,  growth  long  continued  dry  and  warm  weather, 
one  on  each  side,  which  unite  to  form  the  sin-  and  sufiers  in  the  rainy  seasons  of  England  and 
gle  spinning  tube;  the  gum  from  which  the  silk  France;  it  is  said  to  have  no  insect  feedinf 
is  produced  on  contact  with  the  air  is  elabo-  upon  it  but  the  bombyxy  whence  it  has  been 
rated  by  the  long  glandular  organs ;  every  stated  that  the  tree  and  the  insect  were  cre- 
th read  of  silk  is  made  up  of  2  strands.  It  is  ated  for  each  other;  it  exhausts  the  earth 
customary  to  supply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of  where  it  is  planted,  as  far  as  any  other  vegeta- 
rolled  paper,  or  some  hollow  substance  into  tion  is  concerned;  one  tree  of  the  M.  mult%- 
which  they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig,  caulis,  it  is  computed,  will  feed  as  many  silk- 
for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first  worms  as  would  produce  annually  7  U*^  of  silk, 
make  an  outer  covering  of  tloss  silk  to  keep  off  Silkworms  aro  very  tender  and  liable  to  vvxish 
the  rain ;  within  this  they  spin  fine  silk,  bend-  from  ^ight  changes  of  temperature  and  damp- 
ing the  head  and  body  up  and  down  and  cross-  ness,  from  foul  air,  and  im|»oper  or  imiiiEcieot 
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food ;  the  periods  of  the  mooltmgs  are  to  them  Edinbtirgh,  and  attempted  to  vidt  France,  biit 
times  of  sickness  and  danger ;  great  destmction  was  stopped  at  Antwerp  under  the  false  charge 
is  caused  by  a  disease  called  muscadine,  which  of  being  an  English  spy.  He  returned  after  an 
is  a  minute  fungus  (botrytU  Basnana)  ocou-  absence  of  14  months,  and  resumed  the  duties 
pying  the  interior  of  the  body  and  bursting  of  his  professorship.  His  narrative  of  his  tour 
through  the  skin.  The  disease  called  the  was  published  in  1810  under  the  title  of  **Jour- 
^'  reds,^^  manifested  bj  red  stains  and  blotches  nal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Seot- 
on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be  due  to  some  land  in  1805-^6^'  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  enlarged  ed.,  8 
acid,  resulting  from  disordered  digestion ;  the  vols.  12mo.,  1820),  and,  being  one  of  the  earUest 
lanrss  seem  cramped  and  stupefied,  the  rings  accounts  of  Great  Britain  by  an  educated  Amer- 
dry  up,  and  they  look  like  mummies. — ^The  ican,  attracted  much  attention  on  both  sides  of 
larvffi  of  several  large  moths  of  the  genus  Mh  the  Atlantic.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  made 
tumia  (Schrank)  form  cocoons  from  which  a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Connecticut, 
silk  is  obtained ;  among  these  are  the  arrindi  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  these 
silkworm,  S.  Cynthia  (Schr.),  of  India,  and  explorations  made  in  the  United  Btates.  ^In 
tlie  S,  mylUta  (Schr.),  whose  moths  have  an  Dec.  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great  size  and  splen- 
alar  expanse  of  about  8  inches,  and  appear  to  dor  passed  over  New  England,  and  threw  ofiT 
be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East.  The  8.  large  fragments  with  loud  explosions  in  the 
mylittxi  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields  much  town  of  Western,  Conn.  Profs.  Silliman  and 
coarse  and  dark -colored  silk,  highly  prized  Kingsley  visited  the  town  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  Hindoos;  it  cannot  be  domesticated;  after  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  and  succeeded 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on  in  procuring  some  fragments  and  in  ascertain- 
the  asseem  trees,  and  guard  them  from  birds  ing  the  facts  relative  to  their  foil.  Prof.  Silli- 
by  day  and  bats  by  night ;  the  natural  food  is  man  then  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  me- 
the  rhamnus  jujuba.  The  S,  Cynthia  is  domes-  teorite,  and  published  the  earliest  and  best 
ticated  in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  on  leaves  of  authenticated  account  of  the  fall  of  a  meteor- 
the  castor  oil  plant  (ricintts  communis  or palma  ite  in  America.  He  afterward  assisted  Dr. 
Chri»ti)  and  of  the  ailantiu  glanduloM  ;  the  Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the  oxy- 
cocoons  are  generally  about  2  inches  long  and  hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
3  in  circumference,  whitish  or  yellowiui,  of  by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  of  **  oom- 
Boft  and  delicate  texture.  pound  blowpipe.*'  With  this  instrument  he  first 
SILLIMAN,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  an  Amer-  effected  the  fusion  of  several  bodies  which  had 
ican  physicist,  bom  in  North  Stratford  (now  previously  been  regarded  as  infusible,  partioa- 
Trombull),  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1779.  His  father,  larly  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  of  the  otiier 
Gen.  Gold  Selleck  Silliman,  was  a  lawyer  of  earths  with  metallic  bases.  In  1818  he  pub- 
distinction,  and  rendered  important  service  as  lished  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  the  revolu-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^'  an  account  of 
tion.  Mr.  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Tale  col-  his  experiments,  by  which  he  had  greatly  ex- 
lege  in  1796,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  tutor,  tended  the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusi- 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ble.  In  1812,  by  his  personal  influence  with 
of  New  Haven  in  1802.  Chemistry  as  a  science  the  late  Col.  George  Gibbs,  he  secured  to 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  America,  being  Tale  college  the  then  unrivalled  mineralogical 
taught,  even  in  its  rudiments,  only  at  Philadel-  and  geological  collection  made  by  that  gen- 
phia  and  Cambridge ;  but  the  brilliant  discov-  tleman  in  Europe ;  and  he  exerted  nim- 
eries  of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  oth-  self  with  great  success  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
ers,  had  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.  Dwight,  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  Imme- 
then  president  of  Tale  college,  became  inter-  diately  on  the  receipt  of  the  account  of  Sir 
ested  in  its  introduction  into  the  college  course  Humphry  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metaUio 
as  a  regular  department  of  instruction,  and  bases  of  the  alkalies.  Prof.  Silliman  repeated 
with  that  view  offered  to  Mr.  Silliman  in  1802  his  experiments,  and  obtained,  probably  for  the 
the  new  chair  of  chemistry.  He  consented  to  first  time  in  the  United  States,  the  metals  po- 
abandon  his  profession  and  accept  it,  if  he  tassium  and  sodium,  by  the  Airnace  process 
could  be  allowed  time  and  opportunity  for  prep-  of  Gay-Lussac.  In  1822,  while  engaged  in  a 
aration  for  its  duties.  He  accordingly  passed  a  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  a  pow- 
part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  erfiil  voltaic  deflagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr. 
student  with  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  on  his  return  Hare,  he  first  established  the  fact  of  the  trans- 
to  New  Haven  in  1804  delivered  a  partial  course  fer  of  particles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  students  of  the  the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatna, 
college.  In  the  winter  of  1805  he  gave  his  first  with  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  negative 
full  coarse  of  lectures,  and  in  the  spring  sailed  electrode,  and  the  retransfer  when  the  char- 
for  Europe  to  prosecute  still  further  his  stud-  coal  points  are  shifted.  This  fiu;t,  with  the 
ies  in  physical  science,  and  to  procure  books  fusion  of  the  carbon  in  the  voltaic  arch,  was 
and  apparatus  for  the  college  for  the  illustra-  one  long  disputed  in  Europe,  but  is  now  gen- 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics.  He  visited  the  erally  recognized.  In  1818  Prof.  Silliman 
mining  districts  of  England,  attended  the  lee-  founded  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
tures  of  eminent  professors  in  London  and  Arts,"  better  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
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ioa  as  "  Silliman^s  Jonrnal^'*  with  which  his  and  in  184S  opened  a  laboratory  for  ii 
name  is  still  connected,  and  of  which  for  20  in  analytical  chemistry.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
years  he  was  sole,  and  for  8  years  more  senior  pointed  professor  of  diemistry  applied  to  tU 
editor.  This  journal,  at  first  a  quarterly,  but  arts  in  the  scientific  school  of  the  coUege,  sow 
now  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  has  for  48  years  the  BheflSeld  scientific  school,  the  organizatioa 
been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  of  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  hit 
chief  repository  of  American  physical  science,  efforts.  He  became  associate  editor  of  tht 
In  1838  his  son,  Beigamin  Silliman,  jr.,  became  *^  American  Journal  of  Science,^^  with  his  father, 
associated  with  him  in  the  editorship  of  the  in  1888,  and  in  1854  was  associated  with  Prat 
work,  and  in  1846  it  was  transferred  by  the  Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
senior  editor  to  Profs.  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silli-  1854  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry 
man,  jr.  Prof.  Silliman  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  <tf 
American  lecturers  on  scientific  subjects  to  the  university  of  Louisrille,  Ey. ;  and  in  1854 
laiige  miscellaneous  audiences.  He  had  for  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  general 
many  years  given  public  lectures  in  New  Ha-  and  applied  chemistry  in  Vale  college,  whidi 
Yen,  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  topics,  position  he  still  holds.  In  1853  he  h^  charge 
to  audiences  of  citizens,  and  with  exceUent  ef-  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
feet  in  promoting  a  taste  for  science  and  a  de-  and  geology  in  the  crystal  palace  exhibition  in 
sire  for  its  advancement.  In  May,  1834,  he  was  New  York,  and  in  connection  with  Ifr.  C  R. 
invited  to  Hartford,  to  deliver  a  popular  course  Goodrich  prepared  the  "Illustrated  Record*^ 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  in  September  follow-  and  the  "Progress  of  Science  and  Art^  pnb- 
ing  to  LoweU.  In  1835  and  1886  he  gave  more  lished  in  connection  with  that  exhibition.  In 
extended  courses  in  Boston  and  New  York.  In  1851  he  had  visited  Europe  with  his  father,  and 
1839  he  opened  the  Lowell  institute  of  Boston  prepared  from  his  notes  the  "  Visit  to  Europe*^ 
by  a  course  on  geology,  and  in  the  3  succeeding  published  in  1853.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  followed  with  courses  on  experimental  years  secretary  of  the  American  assodation  fer 
and  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  same  institu-  the  advancement  of  science,  and  had  charge  of 
tion.  He  has  also  delivered  repeated  courses  the  publication  of  its  "  Proceedings.^  He  his 
of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  also  for  many  years  been  widely  known  u  a 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  topica,  and  in  Ik 
8t.  Louis,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  many  of  native  city  as  the  active  promoter  of  pablk 
them  illustrated  by  brilliant  and  interesting  improvements.  Beside  about  60  papers  m  the 
experiments.  In  1830  Prof.  Silliman  published  ^*  American  Journal  of  Science,^^  he  has  pub- 
a  text  book  on  **  Chemistry,"  in  2  vols.,  for  lished  "  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,''  a  pop- 
^e  use  of  his  students ;  and  in  the  previous  nlar  text  book  (Philadelphia,  1846 ;  revised  m 
year  he  had  published  an  edition  of  Bakeweirs  1856),  and  **  Principles  of  Phyaics''  (Philadd- 
"Geology"  with  notes  and  appendices,  which  phia,  1858;  2d  cd.,  1860). 
in  the  course  of  10  years  passed  through  8  edi-  SILURIAN,  a  name  proposed  by  Sir  B.  L 
tions.  An  account  of  a  journey  between  Hart-  Murchison  for  the  lower  series  of  the  fo»ilif- 
ford  and  Quebec,  made  before  the  modern  con-  erous  rocks,  reaching  up  to  the  old  red  »nd* 
veniences  of  travel  were  introduced,  also  ap-  stone.  (See  Geology.)  He  found  these  fur- 
peared  from  his  pen  in  1820.  In  1851  ho  again  mations  largely  developed  in  a  portion  of  Wtlo 
visited  Europe  after  an  interval  of  45  years,  and  and  of  England,  which  was  once  the  kinirdmn 
spent  6  months  there.  The  narrative  of  this  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britoois  aad 
journey,  replete  with  scientific  observations,  was  hence  gave  tlieir  name  to  the  seriea. 
published  in  1853  under  the  title  of  ''  A  Visit  to  SILVER,  one  of  the  precious  metala.  distin- 
Europe  in  1851"  (2  vols.  12rao.,  Now  York),  and  guished  by  its  pure  white  color,  the  brilliant 
has  passed  through  6  editions.  In  1853  he  resign-  lustre  it  acquires  by  polishing  and  bumb^hins. 
ed  his  professorship,  and  was  made  professor  its  malleability,  and  its  resistance  to  the  actiua 
emeritus ;  but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  he  of  atmospheric  oxidating  agents.  As  a  chemi- 
continued  to  lecture  on  geology  till  June,  18/)5,  cal  element  its  symbol  is  Ag,  from  the  Latin 
when  ho  gave  his  closing  academic  course.  The  argenfiim  ;  its  equivalent  is  108 ;  specific  grmv- 
simplicity  and  moderation  of  Prof.  Silliman's  ity  10.47,  or  when  hammered  10.54.  In  hard- 
physical  habits  and  his  constant  activity  have  ness  it  is  between  copper  and  gold,  so  that  it  it 
contributed  to  give  him  a  firm  and  vigorous  old  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  but  alloyed  with  a  Ut- 
age,  free  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity ;  tie  copper,  it  is  considerably  harder.  Ita  tc-na- 
and  though  now  (1862)  in  his  83d  year,  he  city  is  greater  than  that  of  gold,  and  le«s  than 
still  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  that  of  platinum,  copper,  or  iron.  In  mallea- 
science,  humanity,  and  freedom,  at  home  and  bility  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  leaves  being 
abroad.  lie  is  a  member  of  numerous  Amer-  obtained  by  beating  of  less  than  ^-m^TF  **f  •** 
lean  and  European  scientific  societies. — Ben-  inch  in  thickness,  and  wires  also  are  drawn  oat 
jAMix,  Jr.,  an  American  physicist,  son  of  the  of  extreme  tenuity.  Silver  raelti«  at  a  full  red 
preceding,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  heat,  about  1,870**  F.,  and  in  this  condition  it 
4,  1816.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  absorbs  oxygen  mechanically  to  the  extent  of 
1837,  was  an  instructor  there  in  chemistry,  22  times  its  own  bulk ;  but  in  solidifying  it  ex- 
mineralogy,  and  geology  from  1838  to  1847,  pels  the  gas,  sometimes  with  force  witBcient  to 
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hrow  off  particles  of  the  metal  itself.  This  flectors  of  lighthouses. — Silver  is  one  of  the  first 
ften  occarit  in  the  process  of  cupellation.  8il-  metals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with 
er  when  higlily  polished  reflects  light  and  heat  gold  it  is  mentioned  among  the  valuable  pes- 
lore  completely  than  any  other  metal,  and  this  .  sessions  that  constituted  the  riches  of  Abraham, 
ropertj  is  so  remarkable  that  the  metal  is  not  Even  in  his  time  it  was  used  in  barter,  Abra- 
lelted  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror  by  which  plati-  ham  purchasing  the  field  of  Ephron  for  400 
um  itself  is  fused.  Another  effect  of  the  same  shekels  of  silver,  which  were  weighed  out  and 
ropcrty  is  a  low  radiating  power,  and  the  pol-  designated  as  **  cnrrent  with  the  merchants," 
ihed  metitl  consequently  retains  heat  better  referring  probably  to  their  being  of  the  reanisite 
ban  other  substances,  whence  its  general  fineness.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  distinction  in 
•reference  for  teapots  and  other  vessels  de-  the  manner  of  obtaining  silver  from  veins  and 
igned  for  retaining  heated  liquids.  Crystals  gold  from  superficial  deposits  is  noticed  in  the 
•f  silver  may  be  obtained  by  melting  a  qnanti-  passage  translated :  *^  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for 
J  of  the  metal,  and,  when  a  crust  is  formed  in  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
ooling,  pouring  out  the  liquid  portion  from  it."  The  use  of  silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
he  interior ;  this  wiU  then  be  found  lined  with  is  indicated  in  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brothers 
Tystals  of  cubic  and  octahedral  forms.  By  re-  for  20  pieces  of  money,  or,  as  rendered  in  the 
>eatod  heating  and  cooling  silver  assumes  a  Septuagint,'of  silver,  the  Hebrew  word  ibutti/^ 
;ry8tallino  and  brittle  condition.  Though  not  like  the  French  argent,  signifying  eitlier  money 
>zidized  by  exposure  to  dnr  or  moist  air  at  any  or  silver ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  famine  Joseph 
«mperature,  it  is  tarnished  ^y  the  small  quan-  is  said  to  have  accumulated  all  the  silver  of 
ities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  usually  present,  Egypt  and  of  Canaan  in  exchange  for  com. 
especially  in  the  atmosphere  of  cities,  and  a  As  among  the  Egyptians  the  word  for  silver 
hin  film  of  sulphuret  of  the  metal  is  formed  means  ^^  white  gold,"  'W^ilkinson  supposes  that 
ipon  its  surface,  which  is  removed  with  difii-  gold  was  first  known  and  used  for  money ;  and 
iulty.  The  usual  solvent  for  silver  is  nitric  this  appears  reasonable  also  from  the  fact  of 
icid^  which  acts  upon  it  rapidly  even  when  di-  the  gold  being  obtained  always  in  a  metallic 
uted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  From  its  state,  while  silver  must  commonly  be  separated 
lolntion  it  is  thrown  down  by  chlorine  employ-  from  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  concealed,  and 
m1  in  tlie  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chlo-  the  working  of  which  demands  some  metal- 
ids  salt,  as  common  salt,  and  in  this  way  is  lurgical  skUl.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
'eadil y  separated  from  various  metallic  combi-  were  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  employed 
latinns.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  may  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  jewels; 
)e  decoraposod  and  the  metal  recovered  pure  gold  and  silver  jewels  were  brought  by  Abra- 
>y  mixing  it  with  -^g  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  ham^s  servant  to  Rebecca.  They  were  also 
>f  liino  and  half  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  ex-  made  into  vases,  rings,  trinkets,  and  fine  wire 
>osing  the  mixture  to  a  white  heat  in  a  cruci-  for  embroidery  and  for  weaving.  The  money 
>le.  It  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  was  in  the  form  of  rings,  and  this  is  still  its 
\  its  weight  of  black  rosin,  heating  moderately  shape  in  Sennaar.  Coins  were  first  made  and 
K>  Ion;;  ns  the  flame  is  greenish  blue  and  then  stamped,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Lyd- 
mddenly  increasing  the  fire  and  melting  the  ians;  but  the  oldest  Greek  coins  are  the  silver 
ngot.  Silver  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  alka-  ones  of  iEgina,  with  a  tortoise  on  one  side,  hk 
ies,  whether  these  are  in  solution  or  fused;  the  time  of  Solomon  silver  is  said  to  have  been 
md  it  is  consequently  a  good  material  for  cru-  so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing  accounted  o^  and 
bibles  in  which  refractory  minerals  in  analysis  the  king  had  made  it  to  be  as  stones  in  Jemss- 
ire  fu5}cd  with  caustic  potash.  The  beauty  and  l^m.  By  other  nations  of  antiquity  also  silver 
cleanliness  of  the  metal,  and  its  being  scarcely  was  possessed  in  great  profusion.  In  Ecbatana, 
ifTected  at  all  by  substances  used  as  food  (ex-  as  described  by  Polybius,  it  was  largely  em- 
5opting  e?gs  only,  in  consequence  of  the  sul-  ployed  together  with  gold  in  the  form  of  plates 
;>hu retted  hydrogen  they  contain),  have  always  for  covering  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the  tem« 
rendered  silver  a  favorite  material  for  plate  and  pies,  and  the  tiles  upon  the  roofs  were  of  solid 
for  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles  in  domestic  silver.  The  metal  was  obtained  together  witb 
ind  ceremonial  uses.  Its  ornamental  effect  is  gold  from  various  countries,  as  Nubia,  Ethiopis, 
increased  by  the  different  sorts  of  work  appli-  Attica,  Epirus,  and  also  from  the  distant  coon- 
cable  to  the  metal,  as  raised  work,  chasing,  tries  of  eastern  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  Span- 
Si  igree,  &c.,  and  especially  by  the  contrast  be-  ish  silver  mines  was  developed  at  a  very  early 
tween  the  brilliant  burnished  surfaces  altemat-  period,  and  was  the  principal  support  of  the 
ing  with  the  intense  whiteness  of  the  matted  extensive  commerce  long  carried  on  with  the 
>r  dead  work.  From  the  earliest  historical  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  Pliny 
[>eriod3  it  has  been  the  common  medium  of  ex-  describes  the  opening  of  rich  mines  by  Hanni- 
;han^o,  and  is  now  used  as  such  among  all  na-  bal.  one  of  which  had  supplied  him  with  silver 
ions  who  recognize  a  metallic  currency.  Both  to  the  amount  of  300  lbs.  weight  daily,  and  was 
M>ins  and  plate  mode  of  it  are  hardened  and  worked  by  horizontal  tnnnels  reaching  a  mile 
rendered  more  durable  by  a  slight  admixture  and  a  half  into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  6na- 
>f  copper.  From  its  great  capacity  of  reflection  dalcanal  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in 
i  b  superior  to  oH  other  substances  for  the  re-  the  modern  province  of  Cordova.    For  several 
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centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  lit-  cmcible  and  mn  into  cylindrical  monldi  Sboi 
tie  attention  was  given  to  mining  operations,  and  the  sticks  of  Innar  canstic  nsed  as  an  Cichantit 
ontil  the  16th  centary  nothing  more  is  known  Chloride  of  silver  (AgOl)  is  produced  by  » 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain  except  that  they,  troducing  chlorine  or  a  soluble  chloridt,  ■ 
afforded  much  silver  to  the  Arabs. — The  value  common  salt,  into  the  solution  of  nitnie  tf 
of  silver  as  compared  with  that  of  gold  has  silver.    It  forms  a  dense  white  flocculest  pit- 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.    M.  Uion  cipitate,  which  becomes  black  by  exposure  n 
Faucher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in  the  light    Boiling  concentrated  hydrochlorie 
some  countries  was  worth  quite  as  much  if  not  acid  and  strong  chloride  solutions  dissohe  it, 
more  than  gold.    By  the  laws  of  Menes  the  and  it  is  set  free  again  by  dilution.    TLe  uh 
value  of  gold  was  fixed  at  2^  times  that  of  sil-  is  produced  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores,  ui 
ver.    In  the  6th  century  B.  0.  throughout  the  by  a  recent  improvement,  eliminated  by  re- 
East  gold  was  worth  6  to  8  times  as  much  as  course  to  this  property,  as  will  be  noticed  bt- 
silver.     In  Greece,  according  to  Herodotus,  low.    In  water  and  diluted  acids  chloride  dt 
their  relative  values  were  as  13  to  1 ;  and  in  silver  is  quite  insoluble,  but  in  ammonia  audi 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  as  10  to  1,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  it  readily  di*> 
which  long  continued  to  be  the  case.    Occa-  solves.    Silver  in  solution  is  easily  detected  bj 
sional  fluctuations  occurred  from  temporary  the  appearance  ofthe  chloride  on  adding  a  ditf 
and  local  causes,  such  as  could  now  in  the  more  of  nitrate  of  silver.    The  salt  occurs  as  an  on 
general  and  rapid  intercommunication  of  na-  of  silver.    Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  is  prodoced 
tions  have  no  infiuence  in  disturbing  the  equi-  when  a  soluble  iodide  is  added  to  a  solatica  of 
librium  of  the  rates.    The  abundance  of  silver  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  c^, 
obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spain  during  and  like  the  chloride  is  darkened  by  exposui 
the  Roman  empire  caused  its  value  to  depre-  to  the  light     The  daguerreotype  process  ii 
ciate  in  the  time  of  Theodosins  II.  to  i^^  of  that  founded  on  thb  principle,  the  plate  of  silTered 
of  gold ;  but  during  the  middle  ages  and  down  copper  being  exposed  in  a  box  to  vapors  cf 
to  the  16th  century,  when  there  was  a  defi-  iodine,  and  then  to  the  light  reflected  from  the 
dency  of  the  skill  required  for  working  the  sil-  object  to  be  represented.    The  bromide  is  of 
ver  ores,  the  value  of  the  metal  was  j^  and  r\-,  similar  character  to  the  iodide,  and  both,  na- 
and  even  ^V  that  of  gold.    The  eflect  of  tne  like  the  other  salts  of  silver,  are  almost  ea- 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world  was  tirely  insoluble  in  ammonia. — The  combiiva- 
to  reduce  the  valae  of  silver,  which  fell  as  low  tions  of  silver  with  other  metals  to  form  usefcl 
as  i'q  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  alloys  are  very  few.    For  plate  and  coin  eo]>- 
oentury.    In  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  about  per  is  added  to  the  silver  to  increase  the  hird- 
A,  and  in  the  commencement  and  the  middle  ncss  in  proportions  varying  in  different  cocn- 
of  the  19th  the  relative  values  of  the  two  met-  tries.    Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  about  jJi 
als  have  fluctuated  from  15  to  15.6  to  1 . — Silver  of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  improves  its  qcil- 
forms  three  oxides,  a  suboxide  (Ags  O),  a  prot-  ity ;  the  alloy  is  known  as  silver  steeL    Com- 
oxide  (AgO),  .and  a  peroxide  (AgOj).     The  bined  with  mercury,  silver  forma  the  mcrt 
protoxide  is  of  special  interest  as  the  basis  of  brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors. — Although  ores 
the  salts  of  the  metal.    It  is  separated  from  of  silver  are  comparatively  rare,  the  metal  it- 
the  nitrate  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver  by  ad-  self  is  widely  disseminated  in  small  quantities 
dition  of  an  alkaline  solution.    The  precipitate  among  other  ores,  especially  of  lead,  aD4  is  de- 
is  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which  parts  with  tectcd  in  minute  traces  even  in  sea  water  and 
its  water  at  140'^  F.  and  with  its  oxygen  at  a  in  the  ashes  of  various  plants.     It  is  alvajs 
red  heat.    It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  present  with  native  gold,  diminishing  the  valot 
solution  by  exposure  to  the  air  deposits  a  black  of  this  according  to  its  proportion.     TLb  is 
micaceous  powder  of  very  explosive  character,  one  source  of  the  silver  of  commerce ;  aDothcr 
known  as  fulminating  silver.    This  most  dan-  is  the  argentiferous  lead  ores,  in  which  rmaH 
gerous  compound  may  also  be  unintentionally  and  variable  proportions  of  sulphurt't  of  silver 
produced  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal  solu-  exist  in  combination  with  the  sulphuret  of 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  potash,  lead ;  and  a  third  is  the  mines  of  native  silver 
Another  explosive  compound  of  silver  is  de-  and  of  true  silver  ores.    The  last  commonly 
scribed  in  the  article  Fulminates. — With  nitric  containing  lead  and  copper,  also  pass  into  ores 
acid  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  the  most  impor-  of  these  metals,  as  by  dimini»hing  quantities  of 
tant  salt  of  this  metal,  the  nitrate,  AgO  N0».  silver  its  value  becomes  inferior  to  that  of  the 
The  solution,  if  pure,  is  clear  and  colorless,  others.    Native  silver  is  found  in  masees,  aad 
but  it  is  immediately  stained  by  the  presence  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  of 
of  an  organic  substance,  and  then  by  expo-  quartz  and  calcareous  spar  traversing  the  meta- 
sure  to  the  light  becomes  deep  purple  or  black,  morphic  rocks  and  also  the  secondary  sand- 
The  skin  is  stained  by  contact  with  it,  and  this  stones  and  limestones.    The  masses  are  some- 
property  renders  it  a  useful  ingredient  in  the  times  crystalline,  and  occasionally  present  dis- 
washes  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  in  the  so  called  tinct  cubical  and  octahedral  forms.    The  metal 
indelible  inks,  which  however  may  bo  washed  is  sometimes  almost  chemically  pure,  as  b  that 
out  by  cyanide  of  potassium.    The  crystals  ob-  found  with  the  native  copper  at  Lake  Superior ; 
tained  by  evaporation  when  fused  in  a  silver  but  it  is  usually  more  or  leas  alloyed  with  other 
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»  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  ailTer,  and  thU  ia  profiublf  s«p4rU«d  by  Uie 

3rg,  Schaeeberg,  and  JoDuuigeorKen-  improved  prooeas  ot  Pattison  from  lead  hold- 

t^ionj,  at  those  of  Bohemia  and  Hnn-  ing  3  or  4  ounces  of  silvsr  to  th«  ton.    TIm 

I  of  Pern  and  Mexico.    Thongh  it  baa  yield  of  silver  orea  ia  generally  rated  by  th« 

i\j  been  fonnd  in  comparative  abnn-  nnmber  of  ooncea  tKiy  they  produce  to  the  ton 

mines,  it  hai  in  many  instances  by  of  2,240  Iba.  avoirdnpoia  or  82,667  oi.  troy. 

!"  its  great  valno  made  np  a  con^der-  Aa  1  per  cent,  of  ailver  (.01)  would  be  equira- 

tian  of  the  riches  of  their  returns. —  lent  to  S37  oe.  to  the  too,  3^  ox.  is  represented 

inc?,  or  vitreous  silver,  ia  the  sulphar-  by  the  decimal  0.0001,  or  yj,  per  cent.    Tliii 

er  (AgS),  oonsisting  of  silver  67.1  and  la  not  much  leaa  than  the  average  yield  of  tba 

12.9,  aud  the  most  valuable  ore  of  the  great  ma«  of  orea  worked  for  mlver  oven  in 

It  u  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  of  Heiico  and  Pern;    the  great  prodootion    ia 

Instre  and  shioiDg  streak ;  hardue^  3  rather  to  be  alUibnted  to  the  immense  qnanti- 

pecifio  gravity  7-190  to  7.365.    It  is  Uesof  nich  ores  than  to  their  superior  yield. 

t  with  a  knife,  and  readily  melts  on  Bedde  the  natoral  compounds  of  Mlver  enn- 

before  the  blowpipe.    It  forms  a  con-  merated  above,  there  are  a  variety  of  othen^ 

I  porttunof  the  ores  of  the  eUver  mines  known  rather  aa  rare  minerala  thaii  as  worka- 

TEgeliirge  aud  of  IlaDgary,  of  Mexico  ble  ores,  though  oocasioDally  aome  of  tbem  an 

n,  and  is  found  in  OomwalL    It  has  met  with  in  qnautidea  ioffiuent  to  add  materi- 

ind  in  some  of  the  mineral  veins  on  ally  to  the  production  of  the  mines.    Sncb  are 

ds  on  the  N.  coast  of  I^e  Baperior ;  the  combioationa  of  iodine  and  bromine  with 

e  are  not  now  worked.     Brittle  sul-  silver,  other  alloys  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 

f  silver,  or  stephanite,  is  another  valu-  other  metals,  and  the  carlK>uate  of  silver  or  sel- 

found  in  the  Austrian  mines,  in  Zoea-  bite. — The  countries  which  produce  the  great 

exico,  and  in  Peru.    It  is  a  doable  suppliea  of  sUver  in  modem  timea  are  seen  by 

t  of  silver  and  antimony,  when  pure  reference  to  the  table  of  the  metala  in  the  ar- 

g  of  silver  T0.4,  anUmony  14,  and  sul-  tide  Mixx,  voL  zL  p.  538.    Id  1854,  for  whiob 

0,  but  corumouly  contaminated  with  year  the  estjmates  in  the  table  were  made,  tb« 

iron,  and  copper.     It  has  a  metallic  til^l  [irodnctna;!  rdt«J  in  value  at  (47,443,200, 

ou-grsT  color,  and  black  powder;  IL  of  which  Mexico  furnished  ^8,000,000;   and 

ip.  gr.  6.27.     Dork  red  sUver  ore,  or  nost  to  this  Peru.  »*,800,000;  Chili.  $4,000,- 

ite,   also   known   as   ruby  silver  and  u^'O;   IJijIivia,  $2,0SO.00O;   Spidn.  $2,000,000; 

ver,  contains  nearly  the  same  elements  .\  ■-■.:■:...?  I.  ;','>/'  ■^-  .ifl  nr;,,;  I'r;r-.ir,,?l,130,- 

ireceding  ore,  but  in  different  propor-  <     ■       I         i                    ''  y. .           '  ;■    '      -  *  ia 

silver  from  57  to  GO,  aulphurfrom  IG.G  lG19-'20  was  soon  followed  by  the  develop- 

timony  from  31. S  to  34.6.     Its  color  is  ment  of  the  wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  of 

>metimes  approaching  cochineal  red,  that  country.     The  metal  was  known  to  the 

A\  It.  3  to  3.5 ;  sp.  gr.  0.7  to  6-9.     It  ancient  Attecs,  and  was  worked  by  them  with 

3n  in  the  Anstrian  and  Mexican  mines,  exquisite  skill  into  numeroos  ornamental  and 

of  silver  or  horn  silver  (AgCI)  ia  a  useful  articles;    but  among  the  vast  mineral 

ore  in  Chili,  and  ia  also  obtained  in  treasures  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  nlver 

I  Mexico;  it  has  been  met  with  in  small  was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 

s  in  many  of  the  European  mines,  gave  little  promise  of  the  unbounded  resooroea 

are  \ii  composition  Li,  silver  75.3  and  of  the  argentiferous  mines  of  his  teiritories. 

31.7.    It  is  of  waxy  appearance,  resin-  During  the  ISth  century  these  were  opened 

•e,  color  pearl-gray,  greenish,  whitish,  and  eitenuvely  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 

tob1ue,andbecomingbrownin  thcair;  Guant^uato,  Zacotecoa,  and  other  neighboring 

5;  sp.  gr.5.3toS.3.   In  Chili  and  Peru  districts;  and  in  the  17th  and  16th  centoiiea 

immon  occurrence  in  cubical  crystals  in  their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 

sn  of  ferruginous  earthy  matters  that  son  of  the  greater  abundance  of  quiob^ver  and 

backs  of  the  lodes,  and  are  known  by  its  more  general  employment  in  separating  tha 

!S  of  paw  and  cohtrado*.    The  variety  metal  from  its  ores.     At  the  time  of  the  virit 

amalgam  or  argeutal  mercnrj,  Jinown  of  Humboldt   operations  were   carried  on   in 

rite  from  the  mines  of  Arqueroa  in  from  4,000  to  G,000  localities,  which  might  all 

'0,  Chili,  is  an  ore  of  considerable  im-  he  included    in    about  S,000  distinct  mines. 

in  that  region,  and  was  long  regard-  These  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  tha 

stallic  silver.    It  waa  found,  however,  Cordilleras  in  B  groups,  the  principal  of  which, 

Domevko  of  Coquimbo,   to  contain  known  as  the  central  group,  contmned  the  £a- 

r  cent,  of  mercury,  and  its  composition  mons  mining  districts  of  Gnan^nato,  Oatoroe, 

pently   represented   by   the   formula  Zacalecaa,  and  Sombrerete,  end  furnished  mor* 

The  more  common  variety  of  native  than  half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico. 

,  fonnd  in  specimens  in  some  Euro-  The  rainee  of  Gnan^nato,  opened  in  1553,  an 

les,  contains  silver  34.S,  mercury  65.2,  all  upon  the  great  vein,  known  as  the  tela  ma- 

^tresented  by  AgHgi.    Argentiferoos  drt,  in  the  range  of  porphyritic  hill*  th«  nun- 
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mits  of  which  are  from  9,000  to  9,500  feet  introdnetion  of  heaTj  machinerj,  at  wii  u 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  only  about  8,000  for  keeping  it  in  operation  and  repak.   Tk 

feet  above  the  high  plateau  of  central  Mexico  English  also  generallj  sought  to  continot  ikk 

upon  which  they  stand.    The  great  vein  is  con-  old  deep  mines  that  had  been  abandoned,  nlk> 

tained  chiefly  in  clay  slate,  and  crosses  the  er  tlian  commence  new  explorations ;  aod  tk 

southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  a  N.  W.  and  8.  result  ofexperience  in  working  tberilreriiiMi 

£.  direction,  dipping  with  the  slates  (the  range  is  unfavorable  to  the  search  for  rich  ores  die 

of  which  it  follows)  from  45^  to  48°  toward  the  they  have  failed  to  be  profitable  at  the  dcftl 

8.  W.     It  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  often  of  from  250  to  850  fathoms.     From  the  opes- 

more  than  150  feet  across,  and  is  said  to  have  ing  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  the  16th  ceirtvt 

been  traced  for  about  12  miles;  but  the  pro-  their  production  of  silver  has  exceeded  that «} 

ductive  portions  are  chiefly  upon  a  length  of  all  other  countries.    A  great  stimulus  was  ^nt 

about  li  miles.   The  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz,  to  it  by  the  amalgamating  process  devised  bv 

carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay  slate,  to-  Medina  at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  and  k 

gether  with  largo  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  and  soon  attained  an  annual  rate  of  from  t2*OOO.00l 

aulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc  with  some  native  to  $3,000,000.     This  continued  to  increase  tiE 

silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  red  silver.    Near  in  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  f23,000,C<M,  nd 

the  surface  they  are  partially  decomposed  and  such  was  about  the  production  for  the  Sj^  10 

colored  red,  whence  they  are  termed  colorados,  years  of  the  present  centnry,  after  wbick  it 

In  their  unchanged  condition  below  they  are  was  greatly  checked  by  the  war  of  icdepes- 

designated  negroB  or  black  ores.    These  are  the  dence.    Bince  1850  it  has  increased  till  it  ksi 

main  dependence  of  the  mines.    The  vein  has  of  late  exceeded  the  yield  of  all  past  pcrioda 

been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  2,000  It  is  even  asserted,  not  however  on  cffieiil 

feet,  but  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  pla-  authority,  that  the  yield  in  1856  had  reacM 

teau.     The  mine  of  Yalonciana,  upon  a  rich  full  $40,000,000.    The  total  prodnet,  froiD  tbe 

portion  of  the  vein,  has  averaged  for  years  to-  first  working  of  the  mines  bj  the  Spanlsrdi  to 

gether  a  product  of  £320,000,  or  about  jV  of  the  their  expulsion  by  tlie  Mexicans  m  1827,  ii 

total  product  of  the  8,000  mines  of  Mexico,  and  stated  from  the  records  of  the  mints  to  ban 

i  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  tctn  madre.    The  been   $2,028,000,000.     The  sUver    mxMS  iif 

mines  of  Zacatecas,  opened  in  1548,  are  also  northern  Mexico,  near  the  boundary  of  d» 

upon  a  single  vein  called  the  teta  grandcy  aver-  United  States,  are  supposed  to  be  of  pest 

aging  in  thickness  about  30  feet.    The  forma-  value  also,  but  their  development  has  beta  r^ 

tion  is  of  greenstone  and  clay  slate,  the  former  tarded  by  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  aad  C«- 

the  most  productive.    The  veins  of  Catorce  are  manche  Indians,  who  hold  poeaessioB  of  pa** 

in  limestone  supposed  to  be  of  carboniferous  tions  of  these  territories.     Mining  opentioo 

age.    The  greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every  have  however  been  undertaken  of  late  opoa  tk 

mining  district  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the  Hio  Grande,  and  also  over  the  American  line  is 

sulphuret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dis-  Arizona  territory,  the  products  of  which  s»  il- 

scminatod  through  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute  ready  reaching  the  United  States.  Central  Aie«> 

particles,  and  more  or  less  combined  with  oth-  rica  possesses  no  silver  mines  that  are  work«d 

er  metals.    The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous  to  much  extent;   but  rich  ores  are  knova  to 

ores  are  numerous,  but  comparatively  small  in  exist  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Riea 

quantity ;  they  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  ruby  — The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  in  Pern  (wwr 

silver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and  Bolivia)  were  discovered  in  1545  by  an  Isdiic 

argentiferous  galena.    The  comparative  quan-  hunter,  Diego  Hualca,  who,  according  to  Aeo»- 

tities  of  these  at  the  different  mines  is  very  ta,  accidentally  exposed  native  \\xm\%  of  tlie 

variable.     Until  the  present  century  the  ores  precious  metal  in  the  roots  of  a  bush  which  b* 

have  been  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude  ])ulled  from  the  ground.     This  led  to  the  ^ 

methods  of  the  native  Indians.    They  brought  covery  of  extraordinary  quantities  of  aatitf 

them  upon  their  backs  up  the  long  flights  of  silver,  and  the  city  of  Potosi  soon  sprunf  ■? 

thousands  of  roughly  formed  steps  in  loads  of  in  the  barren  and  almost  inaccessible  dkrtricL 

240  to  380  lbs.  each,  while  exposed  all   the  For  20  years  succeeding  1557  the  annual  yn- 

time  to  the  great  hent  of  the  mine,  reaching  duction  of  the  mines  of  this  region  was  aboai 

ft-om  70**  to  80**  F.     In  1821  the  Mexican  gov-  $2,200,000,  and  the  total  product  up  to  thi 

emmont  offered  facilities  for  foreigners  to  be-  present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1.S€0,COOlOM. 

oomc  interested  with  the  natives  in  the  mines.  (See  Andes,  Paar,  and  Potosi.)    Sihrcr  misci 

A  number  of  English  mining  companies  were  are  worked  in  various  part<%  of  Pem»  many  rf 

formed,  and  operations  were  undertaken  upon  them  upon  a  small  scale  and  secretly  for  the 

a  new  system  with  the  object  of  working  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  government  dcca.    la 

mines  with  powerful  machinery,  and  with  oil  the  Cerro  de  Fernando   at  Ilnalgayoc,  near 

the  advantages  of  English   experience,  skill,  Micuinampa,  rich  ores  were  discovered  la  1771. 

and  capital.     The  adventures  were  almost  uni-  and  there  are  now,  it  is  said^  about  1,4(0  piti 

versally  unsuccessful,  the  capital  being  wasted  opened  in  the  hill.     Other  important  mimaf^ 

over  extensive  areas  instead  of  being  concen-  districts  are  Gualanca  in   Huamaliea»  Pvca 

trated  at  a  few  points,  and  the  nature  of  the  Lucanas,  and  Hnanti\$aya.    Cerro  de  Pftsco  ii 

oountry  being  extremely  unfavorable  for  the  especially  famoua  for  its  laiiga  prodocCioa.    A 
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I  is  bailt  apon  the  site  of  the  mines,  and 
>pening8  to  many  of  them  are  through  the 
les  of  the  miners.  In  Bolivia,  beside  the 
»  of  Potod,  are  those  of  Porto^^te  in  the 
inoe  of  Chichas,  celebrated  for  the  richness 
eir  ores,  which  produce  6  to  8  times  as  much 
r  to  the  caxon  as  those  of  Potosi.  Other 
»  also  are  worked  in  tho  same  district.  The 
»  of  Lipes  have  been  very  productive,  and 
e  also  of  La  Plata,  Porco,  Carangas,  and 
ro.  The  earlier  silver  mines  worked  in  Chili 
s  in  the  province  of  Santiago  and* in  the  min- 
district  of  Arqueros,  about  17  leagues  from 
aimbo.  The  production  was  not  large,  and 
almost  ceased  since  the  opening  of  the  rich 
»  near  Oopiapo  in  the  province  of  Ata- 
1.  Within  a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from 
citj  there  are  19  silver  mining  districts,  of 
sh  those  of  Ghafiarcillo  and  Tres  Pnntas 
the  most  important.    The  metal  is  found 

varietj  of  combinations,  as  a  sulphuret, 
ride,   chloro-bromide,   and  iodide;    it   is 

associated  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
^ory,  and  is  sometimes  abundant  in  a  na- 
state.    The  ores  of  difScult  reduction  have 
1  largely  transported  to  England  to  be  there 
»d,  the  exports  in  1862  exceeding  6,000 
;  but  works  have  since  been  constructed 
be  English  smelters  at  Oaldera,  the  port 
/opiapo,  for  their  reduction.    The  mines 
n  a  country  difficult  of  access,  quite  unpro- 
iTe  even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  required 
oining  purposes,  almost  entirely  destitute 
'ater,  and  of  a  cold  and  dreary  climate. — 
he  silver  mines  of  Spain,  none  have  been 
^med  of  importance  from  the  middle  ages 
n  to  the  year  1825,  except  the  mines  of 
ialcanal  and  Oazalla  to  the  N.  of  Seville. 
16 1 6th  century  they  were  profitably  worked 
he  govenmient,  and  produced  altogether 
123  marcs  of  silver.    They  afterward  pass- 
tto  private  hands,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
17th  century  are  said  to  have  produced 
^  about  170  marcs  of  silver.    They  were 
ly  abandoned  and  the  workings  filled  with 
tr.     In  1825  mining  operations  were  re- 
1  in  Spain ;    in  1839  the  famous  silver 
•  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in  the  province 
Imeria  were  discovered,  and  in  1843  those 
[iendelencina  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
In  1850  the  Almagrera  mines  produced 
^  marcs  of  silver,  which  however  is  a  fall- 
>ff  of  their  earlier  yield.    The  veins  run 
[y  y.  and  S.  in  finely  grained  clay  slates 
nicaceous  slates,  and  contain  chiefly  argen- 
ms  galena  with  some  chloride  of  silver, 
great  lode  of  the  Jaroso  mine  is  from  18 
r  feet  thick.    The  veins  of  Hiendelencina 
E.  and  W.,  and  are  seldom  more  than  8 
thick :  they  produce  sulphurets  and  chlo- 
of  silver  unmixed  with  lead.    By  the  ap- 
tion  of  Pattison's  process  of  desilvcring 
(see  Lead,  voL  z.  p.  387)  to  the  product 
e  argentiferous  galenas  of  tho  numerous 
mines  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  provinces 
arcia  and  Almeria,  a  great  increase  has 


been  made  in  the  production  of  silver  in  that 
country.  Such  ores  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
obtained  in  Great  Britain ;  but  until  the  inven- 
tion ci  Pattison^s  process  only  those  richest  in 
silver  could  be  treated  for  this  metal  It  ia 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  frx>m  6  to  8 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  are  obtained  from  more 
than  80,000  tons  of  lead,  making  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  200,000  ounces  of  silver  annu- 
ally, which  but  for  this  process  mnst  have  re- 
mained with  the  lead.  The  total  production 
of  silver  in  Great  Britain  for  the  years  named 
was  as  follows: 
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The  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Eremnitz  in  N.  W. 
Hungary  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and 
after  being  abandoned  were  reopened  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.    These  and  various  mines 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Austria  were 
productive  during  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
still  profitably  worked.    The  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  argentiferous  galenas,  yielding  from 
20  to  200  ounces  to  a  ;;on  of  lead.    The  moflt 
celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Joachimsthal  in 
the  Bohemian  circle  of  Saatz,  those  of  Alten- 
berg  in  Styria,  and  Schellgadin  in  Saltzburg. 
The  last  named  were  reopened  in  1378,  and 
are  now  the  most  productive.     The  mines 
in  the  Tyrol  near  Brtxen  were  known  in  the 
16th  century  as  the  £1  Ddrado,  and  in  1623 
produced  3,800  lbs.  9f  silver;  but  they  have 
loni^  since  been  abandoned.    The  mining  dis- 
trict of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  was  a  wild,  value- 
less region  previous  to  the  10th  century.    Tho 
shining  argentiferoiv  lead  ores  were  discov- 
ered in  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  tho 
wagoners,  and  in  1)49  the  veins  were  first  dis- 
covered and  open^    From  that  time  thej 
have  been  worked  ip  great  numbers,  and  have 
added  not  a  little  to  the  silver  product  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  yield  of  the  ores  in  silver  is  in  gen- 
eral greater  than  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  but  the  veiiis  are  comparatively  snudL 
In  1750  a  mass  of  native  silver  was  obtained 
near  Freiberg  weighing  168  lbs.    The  mines 
of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  were  especiaDy  hr 
mons  for  their  large  production  of  rich  nlver 
ores  in  the  15th  century.    In  Norway  silver 
mines  are  worked  at  Kongsberg,  62  miles  from 
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Christiania,  the  capitaL    Tbejr  were  discovered  The  nlioioTUi  and  otherwise  complex 
in  1624,  and  were  immediately  taJcen  p<^Bes-  of  the  ores  renders  them  Tery  aiffieoh  to  w 
sion  of  hj  the  crown.    The  highest  yield  of  any  duce,  and  through  want  of  proper  ipctallii|i> 
year  was  in  1838,  amonnting  to  29,890  lbs.  cal  works  and  skill  in  the  country  they  bvi 
troy.    Fine  specimens  of  native  silver  are  ob-  been  transported  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ^^ 
tained  from  these  mines.  In  the  royal  mosemn  ped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Kngrtand.  At 
at  Copenhagen  ore  two  specimens,  one  6  feet  many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  amouBt  d 
long,  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  nearly  $2,000  per  ton,  the  cost  of  transportatioii  ii  not 
all  of  which  is  silver ;  the  other,  which  is  pure,  a  large  item  in  comparison  with  their  viht 
is  about  18  inches  long  and  12  inches  square.  The  amount  of  sUver  reported  above  as  reeeirtd 
A  number  of  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked  from  these  mines  is  but  a  very  small  portkn  d 
in  Sweden ;  but  at  present  the  only  one  of  their  actual  product.    The  Arizona  mines  tre 
importance  is  the  Sala  or  Salaberg  in  West-  near  the  Gila  river,  in  a  silver  mining  dirtntt 
mannia,  28  leagues  N.  W.  from  Stockholm,  formerly  occupied  and  worked  by  the  Ma- 
lt yields  rich  argentiferous  galena,  and  the  an-  leans,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  h- 
nuol  product  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs  of  dians.    Since  the  country  came  into  the  powt- 
silver.    Numerous  silver  mines  are  found  in  sion  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  the  oU 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  especially  in  mines  have  been  reopened  by  companies  Ibrm- 
tho  district  of  Kolyvon.     The  metal  is  also  ed  in  Cincinnati,  "Sew  York,  and  6t  Look 
produced  in  Thibet,  China,  Cochin  China,  Ja-  Guaymas,  the  chief  port  of  the  golf  of  Cilifcr- 

San,  and  other  Asiatic  countries. — The  United  nia,  isthe  outlet  of  the  district,  the  mines  beis; 
tates  had  hardly  been  known  as  a  silver-pro-  from  270  to  420  m.  N.  of  it  in  a  region  to  the 
ducing  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cali-  N.  andS.  of  Tucson.    The  mines  of  the  Sooon 
fomia  gold  mines,  when  the  smsJl  proportion  company  of  Cincinnati,  about  75  m.  8.  of  TD^ 
of  silver  which  accompanies  the  gold  began  to  son,  were  opened  in  1858,  and  have  prodoetd 
attain  considerable  importance  in  the  great  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  which  is  te{«- 
production  of  that  metal.    In  North  Carolina  rated  at  the  smelting  works  of  the  coouitBj  ii 
the  Washington  mine  in  Davidson  co.  has  been  Arivaca,  7  m.  from  the  mines.    The  luriftifii 
known  as  a  silver  mine  since  the  year  1840,  company  of  New  York  conmienced  opcrttiocf 
sometimes  affording  ores  of  great  richness,  but  70  m.  N.  of  Tucson  in  1860,  upon  veins  of  lii- 
very  fluctuating  in  quantity ;  and  the  lead  ores  reous  copper  ores  that  contain  rariaUe  ^sn- 
of  Phcenixville,  Penn.   (see  Lead),  have  at  titles  of  edlver,  worth  from  (40  to  $80  per  toe. 
times  furnished  some  silver  also  to  the  U.  8.  Other  mines  also  are  in  operation  in  tilt  nnt 
mint.  With  the  Lake  Superior  copper  have  also  region,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  this  will  ercfi- 
been  found  small  quantities  of  native  silver,  and  tually  become  of  considerable  importaacf  kt     ' 
this  is  now  collected  in  such  amount  an  to  be  its  production  of  silver ;  but  at  present  itsaffen 
regularly  received  at  the  mint ;  while  the  re-  serious  drawbacks  in  the  thinness  of  popnla- 
cently  discovered  mines  of  Washoe  on  the  bor-  tion,  the  aridness  of  the  climate  and   co&se- 
ders  of  California  and  Nevada  territory,  and  quent  want  of  fertility  of  the  soil  its  remote- 
those  of  Arizona,  add  still  larger  and  rapidly  in-  ness  from  the  coast,  and  its  liability  to  the  in- 
creasing quantities  to  the  total  amount.    From  cursions  of  hostile  Indians. — Metailmrfk  Trt^t- 
the  returns  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia  m^nt.    The  methods  of  separating  suver  ftem 
the  receipts  of  American  silver  for  the  year  its  ores  are  based  cither  upon  forming  in  amil- 
ending  June  1,  1861,  amounted  to  $600,000,  gam  of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  thnsrcn- 
derived  as  follows :  from  the  Washoe  region,  ning  it  out  in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  the  trettOHn: 
$200,000 ;  from  Lake  Superior,  $13,000 ;  from  of  gold  ores,  or  on  bringing  it  into  combinstioii 
Arizona,  $12,000;  from  North  Carolina,  $6,000;  with  lead  by  fusion,  and  ^erward  fepanttof: 
and  from  the  gold  of  California  and  Colorado,  the  two  metals  by  cnpellation.    As  ths  sflTer. 
$869,000.  The  Washoe  mines  are  situated  Along  however,  unlike  gold,  is  not  for  the  most  part 
a  range  of  hills  lying  just  below  the  Sierra  already  in  the  metallic  state,  the  amalgamatznc 
Nevada  on  its  E.  side.     Tlie  region  has  for  process  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  pev 
some  time  been  known  as  producing  gold,  the  mary  operations  required  to  breakup  its  cb«xQ- 
value  of  which  was  deteriorated  by  its  large  ccd  combinations.    The  ores  of  Mexico  asd 
percentage   of   silver.     Toward  the   close  of  Peru  are  treated  by  both  procease* ;  but  on!f 
1859  the  discovery  was  made  of  veins  of  orgen-  about  an  eighth  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  ii  ob- 
tifcrous  galena,  some  of  which  contained  very  tained  by  smelting.     The  rich  ores  are  picked 
largo  proportions  of  silver.    Great  excitement  out  from  the  heaps  as  the  products  of  tha  mint 
was  produced  throughout  California  by  this  are  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  are  reeerred 
discovery,  and  during  the  year  1860  a  large  for  the  famaces;  bnt  the  great  mass  of  tbt 
emigration  sot  in  to  the  wild  territory,  and  a  ores  are  destined  for  the  amalgamation  htMf€. 
considerable  number  of  mines  were  opened  The  furnaces  are  small  blast  Aimacet  soeh  ai 
upon  veins  of  a  permanent  cliaracter.    The  dis-  are    in  use  in  Germany,   with   chtfvoal  for 
trict  is  about  160  m.  X.  E.  from  Sacramento,  fuel,  and  the  charges  conust  of  the  cnisbed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  ores  mixed  with  slags  and  restdoes  of  $ormtr 
valley  of  the  upper  portion  of  Carson's  river;  smeltings,  together  with  litharge  or  oxide  rf 


its  outlet  is  in  this  direction  to  San  Francbco.    lead  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  lima.    Tba  pro- 
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an  expensive  one,  amounting  to  £15  to  the  latter  is  required.    In  Zacatecas,  for  ores 

*  ton,  except  in  a  district  like  Timapan,  yielding  from  80  to  85  ounces  to  the  ton,  tiie 
lead  ore  is  abundant.  Some  of  the  es-  total  amount  of  mercurj  employed  upon  each 
nents  for  reducing  the  ores  are  of  great  heap  of  60  tons  is  1,620  lbs.  In  summer  from 
and  very  complete  in  their  arrange-  12  to  15  days  are  required  for  the  completion 

they  are  called  haciendas  de  heneficio  of  the  process,  and  m  winter  from  20  to  25 ; 

*,ndas  de  plata.    The  Hacienda  de  Regla  but  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  it  sometimes  oo- 

del  Monte  contains  both  smelting  and  cupies  from  6  weeks  to  2  months.  The  amal- 
uating  works ;  that  in  Fresnillo,  85  m.  gam  is  recovered  by  a  system  of  washing  similar 
acatccas,  is  the  largest  for  amalgamat-  to  that  practised  in  collecting  gold.  The  pre- 
ly,  covering  a  space  within  walls  of  pared  materials  are  introduced  into  circular 
y  1,120  feet  The  amalgamation  pro-  vats  built  in  masonry,  each  about  8.  feet  deep 
3  invented  in  Mexico  in  1557  by  Barto-  and  9  in  diameter.  A  vertical  central  shaft 
)  Medina.  Though  a  rude  method,  it  is  carrying  horizontal  arms  is  made  to  rotate  in 
I  the  best  for  these  regions,  where  the  each  one,  stirring  up  the  contents,  while  a 
e  abundant  and  poor,  labor  cheap,  fuel  stream  of  water  circulates  throng,  carrying 
and  mechanical  operations  must  neces-  over  the  top  the  lighter  muddy  portions.  The 
s  of  the  rudest  character,  with  little  aid  operation  is  also  performed  by  men  treading 
ater  or  steam  power.  The  ores  brought  the  slimes  in  a  current  of  water.  The  Ami^lgftw^ 
I  the  mines  having  been  assorted,  and  collects  in  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to  time 
i  selected  for  smelting,  the  rest,  in  which  is  allowed  to  flow  out  i^to  another  smaller  ap- 
er  even  when  in  the  native  state  is  almost  paratus  of  similar  construction,  where  it  is  fur- 
illy  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  visible,  ther  worked.  It  is  at  last  collected  in  a  leather 
led  by  rude  stamping  machines,  and  is  bag  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  beinff  weU 
oand  with  water  to  fine  slime  or  mud  squeezed  the  free  mercury  passes  through,  oar- 
machines  called  arrastres,  numbers  of  rying  a  little  silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  re- 
ire  usually  arranged  under  a  covered  mains  in  a  semi-solid  state  in  the  bag.  llie 
nd  each  worked  by  two  mules.  (See  mercury  is  used  for  the  next  operation,  and  the 
BE.)  The  finer  the  grinding  the  more  amalgam  is  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
is  the  silver  afterward  separated,  and  each  of  about  80  lbs.  weight,  which  are  piled 
i  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  subsequent  upon  each  other  on  an  iron  plate  in  tiie  bidld- 
»n9.  The  fine  paste  is  turned  into  pits  ing  called  the  burning  house.  When  sufficient 
for  some  days  to  dry  to  suitable' consist-  heaps  are  collected,  they  are  covered  with  a 
[t  is  then  spread  out  in  circular  heaps  great  iron  bell,  which  is  let  down  over  them 

0  50  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot  from  the  roof  and  carefully  luted  round  the 
pon  the  extensive  fioors,  which  are  edge.  An  iron  pipe  passes  down  through  the 
les  laid  with  boards  and  calked,  and  centre  of  the  plate  into  a  cistern  of  water  be- 
les  are  paved  with  fiat  stones.  To  each  neath.    A  fire  of  charcoal  is  kept  burning  dur- 

*  about  60  tons  is  added  in  the  centre  ing  a  night  close  around  the  bell,  and  the  heat 
»0  bushels  of  impure  salt,  and  this  is  then  of  this  drives  ofiT  the  mercury  in  vapor  down 
ermixed,  first  by  shovels  and  then  by  the  pipe  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  con- 
;  of  horses  or  mules.  The  next  day  the  densed  and  finally  recovered.  The  silver  is 
;  is  repeated  for  an  hour,  when  from  i  found  in  solid  masses  when  the  bell  is  raised 

cent,  of  calcined  and  pulverized  pyri-  up.    It  is  weighed,  and  then  usually  cast  into 

pper,  called  magistral,  is  added  and  ingots  or  bars  of  80  or  90  lbs.  each.    The  pro- 

bly  incorporated    into    the    mass    by  cess  is  a  wasteful  one  for  mercury,  every  100 

'.    The  magistral  contains  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  silver,  it  is  stated,  involving  a  loss  of 

L  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  as  much  from  180  to  150  lbs.  of  mercury.    This  occurs 

1  of  iron,  which  are  the  active  ingre-  in  the  amalgamating  heaps  from  the  conver- 
1  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place,  sion  of  portions  of  the  mercury  into  the  proto- 
iler  quantity  is  required  in  cold  weath-  chloride  or  calomel,  which  is  id^lerward  washed 
larger  quantity  in  summer,  and  with  away  with  the  earthy  matters.  It  has  been  ea- 
res,  as,  very  singularly,  in  winter  the  timated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  mercury 
ecome  hotter  than  in  the  summer.    If  in  this  process  during  the  17th  and  18ih  cen- 

grows  too  great  it  is  checked  by  intro-  turies  amounted  to  6,000,000  cwt    The  chem- 

lime.    The  mercury  is  next  added  by  ical  changes  that  take  place   are  somewhat 

it  through  a  canvas  bag  all  over  the  complicated,  but  are  commonly  explained  as 

d  this  too  is  incorporated  by  shovels  follows:  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magis- 

reading.  It  is  turned  over  and  trodden  tral  and  the  common  salt  mutually  decompose 

cry  other  day,  and  more  mercury  is  each  other,  becoming  chloride  of  copper  and 

ich  time  till  the  heap  has  received  the  sulphate  of  soda.    The  metallic  silver  present 

ed  quantity.     This  is  ascertained  by  converts  the  chloride  of  copper  into  the  sub- 

ed  tests  which  the  superintendent  or  chloride,  combining  itself  with  the  chlorine 

makes  by  panning  as  in  gold  wash-  liberated.    The  dichloride  of  copper  in  contact 

ring  from  the  appearance  of  the  amal-  with  sulphuret  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  so- 

I  the  quicksilver  whether  any  more  of  lution  of  common  salt,  and  is  then  converted 
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into  salphnret,  while  the  silver  becomes  a  chlo-  18  honrs  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  tnma  aminsU. 

ride.    The  mercury  then  reacts  upon  the  silver  The  casks  are  occasionally  examined  to  inset 

salt,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  silver  a  right  consistency  in  the  charges.    The  tffta 

amalgam  and  the  protochloride  of  mercury  or  of  the  metallic  iron  first  added  is  to  redact  tLt 

calomel.    An  excess  of  magistral  produces  an  sosquichloride  of  iron  in  the  mixture  to  ]iroCo> 

excess  of  chloride  of  copper,  the  effect  of  which  chloride,  with  the  view  of  guarding  agaims  t^ 

b  to  divide  the  mercury  into  very  minute  glob-  conversion  of  the  mercury  into  protochU  ride, 

ules.    When  this  is  observed,  lime  is  added  to  The  excess  of  iron  afterward  aids  in  decomp<» 

decompose  the  excess  of  chloride  of  copper,  ing  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  dichlorkle  itd 

which  otherwise  would  reconvert  the  silver  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  thus  facilitates  tU 

into  chloride  and  the  mercury  into  calomel,  production  of  the  amalgam  of  silver  and  cvp- 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  differently  given  per.    The  amalgamation  being  complet«!d,  t}« 

by  some  authorities.    The  amalgamating  pro-  casks  are  filled  entirely  with  water  and  mide 

cess  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Frei-  to  revolve  2  hours  longer  at  a  «low  rate.    TUs 

berg  in  Saxony,  upon  a  plan  differing  from  the  collects  the  amalgam  together,  so  that  it  cin 

American  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  mechan-  be  run  off  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  fide 

ical  moving  power  and  fuel  for  manual  labor,  of  the  casks,  and  to  it  is  afterward  added  tlul 

The  different  character  of  the  ores,  however,  obtained  in  washing  up  the  other  contents  of 

involves  some  modifications  of  the  American  the  casks.    The  amalgam  is  6<]ueezed  throofh 

method.    They  contain  a  great  variety  of  other  a  bag,  the  excess  of  mercury  is  returned  to  the 

metals  beside  silver,  as  lead,  copper,  antimony,  next  operation,  and  the  solid  amalgam  is  kept 

arsenic,   iron,  zinc,  and   sometimes   bismuth,  for  distillation.     It  consists  of  about  84  {«r 

gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.    The  presence  of  lead  cent,  of  mercury,  11  of  silver,  SJ  of  copi<r, 

to  the  extent  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  is  detri-  and  1  of  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  &c.    It  id  ol- 

mental  to  the  amalgamating  process,  and  of  lectcd  in  quantities  of  8  to  5  cwt.  and  filicttl 

copper  of  more  than  1  per  cent.    It  is  necessary  in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  another  cf<3 

therefore  to  guard  against  this  excess,  and  the  a  tripod  of  iron  bars,  which  stands  in  a  tmc^i 

ores  rejected  in  assorting  the  heaps  are  treated  of  water.    A  tall  bell  is  let  down  over  thii  icd 

by  another  method.    The  proportion  of  silver  a  fire  is  made  around  its  upper  portion.    TL« 

required  is  about  80  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  of  iron  mercury   volatilized  by  tho  heat  leaves  tie 

pyrites,  to  furnish  sulphur,  about  one  third  of  metals  and  settles  down  in  the  water,  vbere 

the  whole  mass.    Tho  object  of  the  sulphur  is  it  is  afterward  recovered.    The  Fpongr  mtul- 

to  decompose  tho  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  lie  residuum  is  then  fVised  in  crnciblvs  tad  rt' 

afterward  added,  and  thus  generate  chlorine,  into  ingots,  to  be  purified  by  subsequent  c|«n- 

The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping,  tious.      Tho  fumes  formed   in  the  rslciaiu 

and  is  then  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  process  arc  occasionally  collected  and  pX'i.!<! 

with  -fV  i^  weight  of  common  salt.    The  mix-  up  together  with  the  crucibles  i-mi»IoTtd  ir. 

ture  is  roasted  in  a  calcining  furnace,  first  at  a  refining  the  silver,  and  the  product  i<  c&rr;  «I 

low  red  heat  and  with  constant  stirring.   Fumes  to  the  amalgamation   catfks.     Tl;e  nctTi>i<ii- 

of  arsenic  and  oxide  of  antimony  appear  as  the  ble  loss  of  silver  not  separated  from  tie  on« 

heat  is  raised,  and  these  carrying  over  with  by  this  process  is  founa  to  be  frcm  5  to  9 

them  some  silver  condense  and  are  collected  per  cent,  of  that  they  contained ;  and  the  !o*« 

in  the  receiving  chambers  above  tho  furnace,  of  mercury  is  only  about  J  part  of  tL*  ^  1- 

The  iron  pyrites  and  other  sulphurets  are  next  ver  obtained,  tho  great  saving  in  this  over  tic 

decomposed, 'the  sulphur  burning  with  a  bluisli  results  of  the  American  pr(»cess  l-ein^  due  ?o 

flame  and  giving  off  vapors  of  sulphurous  acid,  tho  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  ^ilver  It  tie 

These  finaUy  cease,  and,  the  heat  being  raised  iron  and  not  by  the  mercury. — Some  imf^vti:  t 

to  full  redness,  are  succeeded  by  vapors  of  improvements  have  recently  hLvn  iutn^docci!  in 

chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  iron.    By  the  chlo-  EurojK)  in  treating  silver  ores,  by  which  tie 

rine  thus  produced  about  85  per  cent,  of  tho  nso  of  mercury  is  entirely  dispensed  with.    Bj 

silver  is  converted  into  a  chloride.    From  4  to  one  method,  alter  tho  ore  has  been  first  roasted 

6  hours  are  spent  in  roasting  each  charge  of  3^  by  itself,  and  then  with  common  salt,  it  if  t!i- 

to  4i  cwt.    The  roasted  materials  taken  from  gested  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  sace 

the  furnace  are  next  screened,  and  the  coarser  salt.     This  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver,  asd 

portions  are  broken  up  and  again  roasted  fur  when  diluted  lets  down  that  which  it  had  tales 

two  hours  with  2  per  cent,  of  conmion  salt.  up.     But  instead  of  thus  se^tarating  the  chlo- 

The  finer  are  ground  in  a  mill  and  bolted  till  ride,  it  is  found  better  to  digest  the  solctioQ 

reduced  to  impal[>ablo  powder.    This  is  intro-  \i\H)n  metallic  cooper,  which  causes  precipita- 

duced  in  charges  of  half  a  ton  each  into  revolv-  tion  of  the  metallic  silver  with  formatioo  of 

Ing  horizontal  casks,  together  with  about  S3  chloride  of  copper.    Tlie  presence  of  thb  sa^t 

gallons  of  water  to  each  cask  and  from  78  to  in  solution  does  not  inteifero  with  the  use  v( 

100  lbs.  of  scrap  iron.    After  revolving  slowly  the  liquid  upon  fresh  portions  of  ore.    AnolbiT 

for  an  hour  or  two  tho  casks  are  stopped  and  process  is  conducted  witliout  convertini:  the 

examined.     More  water  or  ore,  as  may  be  re-  silver  into  a  chloride.    Tlie  powdered  snlpbcr- 

qaired,  is  added,  and  also  5  cwt.  of  mercury,  ous  ores  are  roasted  to  the  complete  decoor^^ 

The  rotation  is  then  renewed  and  kept  up  for  sition  of  the  solphatea  of  iron  and  oofipar,  wUb 
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the  salphate  of  silver,  which  is  unaffected  by  iron  pot  and  boiled  with  green  wood,  as  in  the 
the  high  temperature,  remains  in  the  mass.  It  purifying  of  copper  and  tin.  The  lead  is  said  to 
is  then  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water  and  pre-  be  thus  obtained  very  pure,  and  with  a  loss  of 
cipitated  by  metallic  copper.  Both  processes  about  one  per  cent— A3opper  ores  containing 
have  been  extensively  practised  in  England. —  silver  are  commonly  reduced  by  some  of  the 
The  treatment  of  the  various  argentiferous  lead  methods  of  treating  copper  ores  to  the  condi- 
and  copper  ores,  from  which  the  silver  is  to  be  tion  of  *^  black  copper,''  and  this  when  it  con- 
separated,  differs  in  different  countries,  and  is  tains  as  much  as  .003  of  silver  is  submitted  to 
varied  according  to  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  process  of  liquation  or  sweating.  It  is 
the  ores.  The  lead  or  the  copper  is  first  ob-  melted  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  lead,  at 
tained,  carrying  with  them  the  silver,  which  is  least  480  times  that  of  the  silver,  and  the  alloy 
afterward  separated  by  cupellation,  liquation,  is  cast  into  cakes  or  disks.  These  are  then 
or  otherwise.  8bme  argentiferous  galenas  su^ected  to  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  not 
ha^ng  a  low  produce  of  lead  and  a  silicious  sufScient  to  melt  the  copper,  and  the  lead  grad- 
gangue,  such  perhaps  as  the  Washoe  rilver  ores,  nally  sweats  out,  bringing  with  it  nearly  all 
are  reduced  at  Olausthal  in  the  Hartz  by  a  the  silver  and  a  little  copper.  A  spongy  resi- 
tpecial  method  designed  to  avoid  the  formation  due  of  copper  remains  behind,  containing  a 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  smelting  furnace,  which  little  lead.  Thb  is  oxidized  by  roasting,  and 
combining  with  the  silica  present  produces  a  the  copper  is  then  refined. — ^The  prinoipid  uses 
▼itreous  «lftg  extremely  difficult  of  reduction,  of  silver  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
A  mixture  is  consequently  made  of  the  crushed  course  of  this  article ;  see  also  Coiss,  Elbotbo- 
ore  with  various  secondary  products  obtained  Mbtallubot,  Mint,  PLatk,  and  Plated  ILunr- 
at  different  stages  of  the  process,  together  with  factubb.  The  silvering  of  metallic  artides  is 
a  onantity  of  granulated  cast  iron  ;  and  the  sometimes  cheaply  performed  by  decomposing 
fiision  is  conducted  in  a  small  blast  furnace  20  the  chloride  of  silver  upon  their  surface.  For 
to  25  feet  high  and  about  3  feet  in  diameter  at  this  purpose  1  part  of  the  pulverized  chloride 
the  widest  part,  with  Uie  admission  of  no  more  is  mixed  with  8  parts  of  pure  pcarlash,  1  of 
air  than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fire.  The  washed  whiting,  and  1^  of  common  salt.  The 
process  as  described  by  Regnault  is  given  in  metallic  surface,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is 
Phillips's  "Mfloiual  of  Metidlargy,"  p.  610. —  rubbed  with  soft  leather  or  cork  moistened 
Another  new  method  of  desilverizing  argen-  with  water,  and  dipped  into  the  composition, 
tiferous  lead,  beside  that  of  Pattison,  has  re-  It  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
cently  been  introduced  in  some  of  the  English  dried,  and  immediately  varnished.  Another 
metaUurgical  works,  where  it  is  known  as  method,  after  the  article  has  been  cleansed  by 
Parke's  process.  It  is  based  on  the  property  dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  nitric  acid  in  order 
possessea  by  metallic  zinc  of  taking  up  the  sil-  to  remove  the  film  of  oxide,  which  always 
ver  from  the  melted  metal,  and  forming  with  it  forms  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
a  scum  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  rub  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of 
metallic  bath.  The  lead  treated  by  this  pro-  cream  of  tartar,  10  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  1 
cess  commonly  contains  10  to  15  oz.  of  suver  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Metallic  silver  powder 
per  ton.  It  is  melted  to  the  amount  of  6  or  7  precipitated  by  copper  is  also  used  in  a  similar 
tons  in  a  large  cast  iron  pot,  and  some  zinc  is  way,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
melted  in  another  pot  attached  to  it  The  lead  and  as  much  common  salt.  The  surface  is  then 
being  assayed,  zinc  is  added  in  the  proportion  washed  in  tepid  water  having  an  alkaline  reao- 
of  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  to  each  ounce  of  silver,  and  tion,  then ^ in  pure  water  slightly  warm,  and  is 
the  alloy  is  well  stirred  for  an  hour  to  two  finally  wiped  and  dried.  ''Dry  silvering*^  is 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  down,  the  application  of  silver  amalgam  to  the  sur- 
and  Uie  metal  is  left  for  the  scum  to  rise.  As  face  and  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat  Brass 
it  forms  it  is  taken  out,  strained  with  a  per-  buttons  are  silvered  with  a  composition  of  8 
forated  ladle  as  in  Pattison's  process,  and  re-  oz.  chloride  of  silver,  1  oz.  corrosive  sublimatOi 
moved  to  a  sloping  iron  retort,  which  is  heated  8  lbs.  common  salt,  and  3  lbs.  sulphate  of  alnO| 
to  melt  the  lead  token  up  with  the  scum.  As  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  buttoosi 
this  fuses  it  flows'  down  into  a  mould,  carrying  being  well  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  witib  this» 
with  it  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000  oz.  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  final- 
to  the  ton.  This  is  immediately  cupelled,  ly  raised  to  redness.  For  silver  plate  and  coins, 
Fh>m  the  residues  found  in  the  retort  the  zinc  the  greatest  hardness  is  obtained  with  j  of 
is  expelled  by  distillation,  and  about  half  the  copper.  (See  Allot,  and  Coins.)  The  oolor- 
vhole  employed  is  thus  recovered,  and  more  ing  effect  of  the  baser  metal  is  often  removed 
nlver  remains  behind,  together  with  any  lead,  from  the  surface  by  the  process  called  **  whiten- 
oopper,  nickel,  &c,  that  may  have  been  present  ing."  The  article  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
The  lead  in  the  cast  iron  pot,  after  the  removal  in  order  to  oxidize  the  copper  upon  the  outside 
of  the  crust  is  ladled  out  into  a  gutter,  which  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  is  then  plunged 
conducts  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  while  still  hot  into  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
east  iron  bottom,  where  it  is  kept  for  some  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  removes  the  oxide  of 
hours  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off  copper,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  pure  silver 
the  kst  traces  of  zinc.    It  is  then  let  into  an  of  a  blanched  or  dead  white  ^pearanoe,  whioh 
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if  desired  is  removed  hj  bnmishiDg.  The  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  and  cob- 
blanclied  appearance  of  new  coin  is  owing  to  tains  mannfactories  of  soap  and  candka.  16 
this  treatment  applied  to  the  blanks  before  churches,  and  a  monument  to  the  histoiim 
milling.  Articles  of  plate  are  also  deadened  or  Karamsin,  who  was  a  native  of  the  proTince. 
mcJted  bj  boiling  them  in  bisulphate  of  potash.  SIMEON,  the  2d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
6ILVERSIDE,  or  Silver  Fish,  the  common  He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  gniltv  of  gros 
name  of  the  small  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  decention  and  ferocity  in  their  mnrder  of  the 
the  family  atherinidoe^  characterized  by  a  pro-  Shechemites  (Gen.  xrxiv.),  for  which  they  re- 
tractile moath,  without  notch  in  upper  jaw  or  ceived  their  father^s  curse  (Gen.  zlix.  5-T> ; 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Joseph  *s  8e!«ft- 
pharyngeals,  the  1st  branchial  arch  with  long  ing  Simeon  as  a  hostage  (Gen.  zlii.  24),  that  he 
pectinations,  2  dorsals  most  commonly  distant,  had  been  particularly  active  in  promoting  the 
and  ventrals  behind  pectorals ;  the  eyes  are  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelitea.  The  ccr» 
very  large.  In  the  genus  atherina  (Linn.)  the  of  Jacob :  *'  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  t&d 
body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  silvery  band  scatter  them  in  Israel,'*  was  fulfilled  in  regird 
runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silverside  to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  (See  Levl)  Mm- 
{A,  notata,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  5  inches  long,  eon's  inheritance  as  a  tribe  was  not  a  compwt 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges  territory,  but  a  small  district  within  the  limits 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translucent ;  the  dor-  of  that  of  Jndah,  and  some  tracts  in  Mount  Seir 
sals  are  contiguous,  the  2d  reaching  as  far  back  and  the  district  of  Gedor.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24. 3!>. 
as  the  anal ;  it  is  found  from  Kew  England  to  42.)  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amounted  it 
South  Oarolina.  It  accompanies  the  smelt  in  the  exodus  to  59,800 ;  bat  only  22,200  ent^reil 
spring  and  autumn  into  our  rivers,  and  is  pop-  the  promised  land. 

ulorly  called  capelin,  though  thb  name  prop-  SIMEON,  Cdarles,  an  English  divine,  bc-rn 

erly  belongs  to  the  mallotvs  vill<mt8.    Several  in  Reading  in  1759,  died  Nov.  18,  1836.    He 

other  species,  about  4  inches  long,  are  found  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  coDe^re, 

in  the  waters  of  the  southern  states  and  West  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders  was  pi^ 

Indies.     The  A,  Humboldtiana  (Cuv.),  from  aented  in  1783  to  the  living  of  Trinity  chmth. 

Mexico,  attains  a  length  of  11  inches;  it  ia  Cambridge,  which  he  held  till  hia  death,  t^ 

perch-like  in  form,  with  a  more  pointed  snout;  riod  of  53  years.    He  was  eminently  distia- 

Golor  greenish  with  silvery  reflections,  and  the  guished  for  his  unostentatious  piety,  end  for  the 

caudal  edged  with  blackish.    Another  Mexican  assiduity  with  which  during  bis  lon^  miDtstrr 

Secies  {A,  tomerina^  Cuv.)  is  8  inches  long,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  parish  nrit^ 
ore  than  20  other  species  are  described  by  His  works,  filling  21  volumea,  were  publijiietl 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  x.  of  tlie  IIU-  in  1832,  comprising  upward  of  2,000  fkeleti'E 
toire  naturelh  dcs  pomons  (1885);    they  are  sermons;  and  his  life  has  been  written  bj  the 
much  valued  as  articles  of  food;  they  swim  in  Rev.  W.  Cams  (1847). 
ahoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets;  the  roo  SIMEON  STYUTES.    See  SrTLnxs. 
and  young  fry  are  highly  esteemed  along  the  SIMFEROPOL,  or  Simphebopol  (Turk.  -4^ 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  flesh  resem-  meihhid),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  <>f 
bles  that  of  the  smelt,  whence  the  A.  presbyter  the  government  of  Taurida,  in  the  Crimea,  lit- 
(Cuv.)  is  often  called  sand  smelt ;  many  species,  uated  on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  S.  E.  from  Odesst. 
aaltcd,  are  sold  as  sardines,  and  some  are  called  and  40  ni.  N.  E.  from  Sebasto{)ol ;  pop.  8.<.mX). 
anchovy,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hilK 
genus  ^nf7ra?<//«  (Cuv.)  of  the  herring  family.  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  nev 
SIMBIRSK,  an  E.  government  of  European  town.    The  former  was  built  by  the  Tartars  ii 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Kasan,  E.  by  Orenburg,  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  mis^jrable 
8.  by  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  W.  by  Penza  appearance;  the  latter  was  built  by  the  Rol- 
and Ngni  Novgorod;  area,  18,763  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sians,  and  has  wide  straight  streets  and  a  ipi- 
in  185«,  1,140,973.    The  surface  consists  gen-  cious  square.    Tlie  Greek  cathc-dml  i#  cons  d- 
erally  of  a  plain,  which  rises  into  hills  of  about  ered  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Russ^ia.    Tl.« 
400  feet  in  height  toward  the  E.    The  govern-  population  is  made  up  of  Ruasian:^  Tarurk 
ment  is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Volga,  and  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Germans, 
in  the  W.  by  its  tributary  the  Sura.    Gypsum,  SIMMS,  Wiluam  Gilmore,  an  American  lu- 
alabaster,  limestone,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  are  thor,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  IT.  IWW. 
found.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  He  is  of  Irish  extraction  on  the  l*ather*s  tide. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  leather,  cloth.  At  7  years  of  age  he  began  to  write  verses*  and 
tallow,   potash,  and  glass.     The   inhabitants  during  the  war  of  1812  his  chief  employment 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  church,  but  there  in  his  leisure  hours  was  to  compo.«e  rhymed 
are  a  few  Christians  of  other  sects,  and  some  narratives  of  the  exploitii  of  the  American  annj 
70,000  or  80,000  Mohammedans  and   people  and  navy.     Owing  to  the  stnutened  rircum- 
professing    other  oriental   creeds. — Simbirsk,  stances  of  his  family  and  a  Mckly  chiklLoitd. 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  his  early  education  was  very  simple,  and  tt 
tlie  Vol^^a,  105  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Kasan,  and  10  years  of  age  almost  his  only  act^uirements 
448  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  18,-  were  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.   At 
QOO.     It  stands  in  a  commandmg  position  in  that  period  hia  father,  who  had  loiiia  jtan 
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previous  Bought  to  better  his  fortunes  bjr  mi-  pen,  and  no  American  author  has  drawn  more 
grating  to  the  soath-west,  made  preparations  frequently  from  local  or  revolutionary  history  to 
for  removing  young  Binmis,  who  was  his  only  give  interest  to  his  narratives.  His  novels  mmy 
surviving  child,  to  his  plantation  in  Mississippi  be  divided  into  four  classes,  those  of  a  purely 
territory.  His  grandmother,  in  whose  care  he  imaginative  character,  those  founded  on  gen- 
had  hitherto  been,  resisted  his  removal  from  eral  history,  the  series  of  revolutionary  stories, 
her  care,  and  an  exciting  lawsuit  ensued,  re-  and  the  romances  of  backwoods  life,  designat- 
Bulting  in  his  retention,  in  accordance  with  his  ed  as  border  tales.  His  contributions  to  ima- 
own  wishes,  in  Charleston.  For  several  years  ginative  fiction  comprise  a  melange  entitled 
he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  drug  and  chemical  "  The  Book  of  my  Lady"  (1888) ;  **  Carl  Wer- 
house  in  Charleston,  but  at  18  he  quitted  this  ner"  (1888) ;  **  Confession,  or  the  Blind  Heart** 
occupation  to  commence  the  study  of  law.  At  (1842) ;  "  Castle  Dismal  '*  (1845) ;  and  two  series 
20  he  was  marriedi  and  on  his  22d  birthday  was  of  tales  entitled  *^  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin** 
admitted  to  the  bar.  A  year's  practice  suflSced  (1845-*6)  and  *^  Marie  de  Bemiere**  (1858). 
to  weary  him  with  his  profession,  and  in  1828  His  historical  romances  are :  ^*  The  Temassee** 
he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  (1885),  one  of  the  author's  most  carefuUy  writ- 
^'  Charleston  City  Gazette."  He  had  previously  ten  and  successful  works,  founded  in  great 
published  a  **  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles  measure  upon  his  experience  of  the  Indian 
Cotesworth  Pinckney"  (1825),  and  2  volumes  character ;  *^  Pelayo"  (1888),  and  its  seooel 
entitled  ** Lyrical  and  other  Poems"  and  "Early  "  Count  Julian*'  (1845) ;  "  The  Damsel  of  1)»- 
Lays"  (1827).  These  were  succeeded  in  1829  rion**  (1845) ;  ''  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the 
by '' The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po-  Huguenots  in  Florida;"  *^The  Maroon  and 
ems,"  and  in  the  following  year  by  "  The  Tri-  other  Tales"  (1855);  "  Vasconcelos"  (1867); 
color,  or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris,"  a  met-  and  the  "  Cassique  of  Eiawah"  (1860)1  The 
rical  celebration  of  the  French  revolution  of  "  Partisan"  (1885),  the  first  of  his  rev^ntioii- 
July,  1830.  The  "  Gazette"  having  during  the  ary  stories,  was  followed  in  the  suoceeding 
period  of  the  nuUification  excitement  declared  year  by  *^  Mellichampe,"  and  after  a  long  inter- 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Union,  involved  its  pro-  val  by  '^  Katharine  Walton"  (1851),  both  In 

Srietors  in  heavy  necunlary  losses,  and  in  1832  continuation  of  the  original  story ;  and  the  8 
[r.  8iDims  foufia  himself  nearly  penniless,  works  constitute  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Having  about  the  same  time  lost  by  death  his  active  military  operations  in  the  Caroli&as  dor- 
grandmother,  father,  and  wife,  he  left  Charles-  ing  the  revolution,  with  graphic  pictures  of 
ton  for  the  North.  At  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  scenery  and  manners.  His  remaining  works 
he  passed  the  summer,  he  prepared  for  the  of  this  class  are;  ^^ The  Scout,"  originally  pab- 
press  the  longest  and  best  of  his  imaginative  lished  as  **  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders 
poems,  "  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea"  (New  of  the  Congareo"  (1841) ;  **  Woodcraft,**  origi- 
York,  1833),  which  was  the  means  of  Intro-  nally  entitled  *^The  Sword  and  the  Distaff;** 
ducing  the  author  to  the  literary  circles  of  *^  The  Foray  ers,  a  Raid  of  the  Dog  Days"  (1856), 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  and  its  sequel  *^£utaw"  (1856).  To  the  last 
first  prose  tale,  ^^  Martin  Faber,'the  Story  of  a  class  of  his  novels,  or  those  founded  on  local 
Criminal,"  expanded  from  a  magazine  article  history  and  the  incidents  of  frontier  life,  belong 
publbhed  10  years  previous;  and  thencefor-  *' Guy  Rivers"  (1834),  from  which  the  German 
ward  down  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Simms  author  Sealsfield  has  borrowed  whole  pages 
has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  pro-  literally;  "Richard  Hurdis"  (1838);  "Border 
lific  of  living  authors,  sending  forth  in  rapid  Beagles"  (1840);  *^  Beauchampe,  or  the  Ken- 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  his-  tucky  Tragedy"  (1842);  "Helen  Halsey** 
tory,  biography,  or  miscellaneous  literature,  (1845);  "The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle 
many  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popu-  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley"  (1852);  and  "Charle- 
larity.  His  poetical  works,  in  addition  to  mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Villar^c"  (1856). 
those  already  mentioned,  comprise  "  Southern  To  the  department  of  history  and  biography 
Passages  and  Pictures"  (1839);  "Donna  An-  Mr.  Simms  has  contributed  a  "History  <rf 
na"  (1843) ;  "  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scatter-  South  Carolina,"  "  South  Carolina  in  the  Rovo- 
ed  Fancies"  (1845) ;  "  l^ys  of  the  Palmetto"  lution"  (1854),  a  reply  to  certain  statements  fai 
(1848),  a  series  of  ballads  illustrating  the  deeds  relation  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  state, 
of  South  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  lives  of  Gen.  Marion,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
"  Poems,  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen.  Greene.  Under 
Contemplative"  (2  vols.,  1854);  "Areytos,  or  this  head  may  also  be  included  a  ^^  Geography 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South"  (1860) ;  and  a  of  South  Carolina,"  and  a  number  of  articles 
number  of  occasional  pieces.  He  has  also  pro-  on  the  "  Civil  Warfare  of  the  South"  and  the 
dnced  two  dramas,  "Norman  Maurice,  or  the  "American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  Pe- 
Man  of  the  People,"  and  "  Michael  Bonham,  or  riod,"  published  in  the  "Southern  Literary 
the  Fall  of  Alamo,"  and  has  adapted  Shake-  Messenger"  and  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
q>eare's  "  Timon  of  Athens"  for  the  stage,  with  view."  His  remaining  works  include  "  Views 
numerous  additions  of  his  own.  As  a  writer  of  and  Reviews  in  American  Literature ;"  "  Ege- 
prose  romances,  however,  he  b  altogether  bet-  ria,  or  Voices  of  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the 
tor  known  than  by  any  other  prodactions  of  his  Woods  and  Wayside,"  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
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in  prose  and  verse;   '* Father  Abbot,  or  the  sophieal  works  are:  Eutaire  deVMU^AlO' 

Home  Tourist,  a  Medley;"  "Southward  Hoi"  andrie  (2  vols.,  1844k'6),  Le  detoir  (1854;  5th 

(1854),  which  has  been  described  as  **  a  species  ed.,  1857),  La  religion  natureiU  (1656),  and  La 

of  Decameron,  in  which  a  group  of  travellers,  UbertS  de  eoTueience  (1857).     He  has  also  edit- 

intcrchonging   opinion  and  criticism,  discuss  ed,  with  valuable  introdactions,  the  works  of 

the  scenery  and  circumstances  of  the  South,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Malebranche,  and  Amaod, 

with  frequent  introduction  of  song  and  story ;"  has  contributed  occasionaUy  to  the  Hent  da 

"  The  Morals  of  Slavery,"  &c.    He  has  also  deux  mandes  and  frequently  to  the  Liberie  ie 

edited  with  notes  the  7  dramas  ascribed  to  peneer^  and  published  m  1861  VinttrOre^  a  trea- 

Shakespeare,   but  not   published  among   his  tise  on  the  conditions  of  female  labor  in  Ptrit. 

works,  under  the  title  of  "A  Supplement  to  SIMON,  Richard,  a  French  Hebraist,  bora 

Shakespeare^s  Plays,"  and  has  been  a  frequent  in  Dieppe,  May  13, 1688,  died  there,  April  11, 

contributor  to  periodical  literature,  beside  de-  1712.    He  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ort- 

liverin^  occasional  orations  before  public  bod-  tory  at  the  age  of  21,  was  professor  of  philo»>- 

ies   or    literary  associations.     Many  of  the  phy  successively  in  the  college  of  JuiDy  and  in 

biographies  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  au-  that  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1671  be- 

thors  of  South  Carolina  in  this  cyclopaedia  are  came  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Port 

also  from  his  pen.    Mr.  Simms  resides  on  his  Royalists  by  a  publication  entitled  Fide9  EetU- 

plantation  of  Woodlands  near  Midway,  S.  0.,  eim  Orientalis.    In  1678  appeared  his  Iii*tcirt 

where  he  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  rural  critique  du  Vietix  Teeiament,  in  which  he  it- 

pnrsuits  and  literature.    He  has  occasionally  tributes  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 

mingled  in  politics,  but  since  1845  has  held  no  scribes  of  the  time  of  Lsdras.     It  was  violent] j 

public  position.    He  is  an  industrious  and  me-  assailed  by  Bossuet  and  suppressed,  and  the  an- 

thodicd  worker,  as  the  number  and  variety  of  thor  excluded  from  the  Oratory.  Hesubsequent- 

his  books  testify,  a  careful  observer  of  charac-  ly  lived  in  Belleville,  Dieppe,  and  Paris.  Amoof 

ter  and  manners,  and  during  extensive  tours  his  other  works  are:   jffiMtoirt  eritiaue  de  h 

through  the  South  and  South-West  has  accu-  erSanee  et  dee  eoutumee  dee  natione  du  Lerant 

mulated  many  of  the  incidents  which  form  the  (Amsterdam,  1684);  Hietoire  critique  du  3m- 

groundwork  of  his  novels.    **  His  manners,"  as  teau  Teetament  (Rotterdam,  ^1680) ;  Jffitieira 

one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  critiquee  dee  principaux  eommenteUeure  du  Stm- 

has  renfarked,  *4ike  the  expression  of  his  coun-  Teau  TeetamerU  (Rotterdam,  1695);  and  JTm- 

tenance,  are  singularly  frank  and  ingenuous,  teUee  obeerraticne  eur  le  texte  et  lee  tereieme  d% 

his  temper  generous  and*  sincere,  his  uomestio  Nouveau  Teetament  (Paris,  1695).    All  hiswrit- 

affections  strong,  his  friendships  faithfld  and  ings  contained  novel  and  ingeniona  views,  and 

lasting,  and  his  life  blameless."  among  his  adversaries  were  Bossuet,  Veil  8f»ui- 

SIMODA,  a  port  of  entry  in  Japan,  on  the  heim,  Le  Olerc,  Jurieu,  Le  Vassor,  and  Du  Pia. 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  near  the  end  SIMON  MAGUS,  a  celebrated  nugician  of 
of  a  rocky  promontory  indented  by  the  little  the  time  of  the  apostles.  By  ricill  in  the  r«- 
landlocked  bay  of  Simoda.  It  is  an  inconsid-  sources  of  magic  he  had  attained  such  power 
erable  place,  being  originally  only  a  fishing  and  influence  as  to  be  called  *'  the  great  power 
.village  of  8,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  in  of  God."  But  while  Philip  the  Evangelist 
1854  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  which  preached  in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  86,  he  not  only 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  its  fragile  dwellings  saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of  his  fol- 
and  nearly  ruined  its  harbor.  It  was  one  of  lowers,  but  was  himself  induced  to  apply  for 
the  8  ports  first  opened  to  American  trade  by  baptism.  Soon  after,  when  Peter  an<I  John 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  in  1854,  but  is  of  came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  new  coo- 
much  less  importance  than  the  other  two.  verts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 

SIMON,  Jules,  a  French  philosopher,  bom  hands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Simon,  supposing 
in  Lorient,  Doc.  81, 1814.  He  entered  the  nor-  undoubtedly  that  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  a  sq- 
mol  school  in  Paris  in  1832,  was  one  of  the  most  perior  magic  power,  ofifered  money  to  the  apos- 
brilliant  pupils  of  Cousin,  and  became  pro-  tics  to  impart  to  him  this  power,  lie  wsi 
fessor  of  history  and  philosophy  in  tlie  normal  sternly  rebuked  for  this  offer  by  Peter,  and  ap- 
school  in  1837,  and  deputy  of  Cousin  at  the  Sor-  pears  no  longer  in  connection  with  the  rising 
bonne  in  1839.  lie  was  elected  to  the  national  Christian  church.  The  statementa  of  the  eccle- 
asscmblv  in  1848  by  the  department  of  C6tes  siastical  writers  respecting  his  further  life  ars 
da  Nord,  adhered  to  the  moderate  republican  highly  contradictory.  It  seems  certain^  how- 
party,  was  prominent  in  the  defence  of  the  uni-  ever,  that  he  travelled  through  many  countries 
versity  ogainst  the  attacks  of  Montalembert,  to  give  exhibitions  of  his  magic  power,  and 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  Questions  that  finally  he  settled  at  Rome,  where,  accord- 
concerning  public  instruction,  on  which  he  was  ing  to  the  testimony  of  Eosebios  (with  which 
appointed  to  report  the  organic  law.  For  po-  a  statement  of  Suetonius  well  agrees),  he  met 
litical  reasons  his  course  at  the  Sorbonno  was  his  death  in  an  aeronautic  attempt.  The  an- 
suspended  Dec.  16, 1851,  but  he  has  since  twice  cient  church  fathers  call  Simon  the  first  hereCie 
accepted  invitations  (in  1855  and  1856)  to  de-  and  the  parent  of  all  heretics,  and  in  narticolar 
liver  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  principal  the  father  of  Gnostics,  as,  like  them.  Le  taoghl 
cities  of  Belgium.    Uis  most  important  phUo-  a  recondite  and  remote  saprame  Qoa,  the  rtr»> 
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listion  of  a  diyine  power  representing  God,  a  erts,  and  is  characterized  bj  its  excessive  heat 
series  of  sdons,  &c.    In  ethics  he  was  theoreti-  and  suffocating  effects.     These  increase  the 
callj  and  practically  an  Antinomian.    About  longer  it  continues,  and  if  this  be  more  than  8 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century  his  followers  days,  which,  according  to  Volney,  is  its  usual 
were  still  very  numerous,  and  even  Eusebius  period,  they  are  very  fatal  to  animal  life.    Dur- 
in  the  4th  century  represents  the  Simonians  as  mg  its  prevalence  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
a  powerful  sect.     Ihey  early  split  into  sev-  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
eral  parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians,  found-  and  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  or  in 
ed  by  Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  who  pits  they  dig  in  the  earth.    The  extraordinary 
claimed  to  bo  a  higher  manifestation  of  God  and  parching  heat,  like  that  of  an  oven,  is  de- 
than  he,  and  the  Dosithcans,  founded  by  Dosi-  rived  from  the  over-heated  sands,  which  are 
thcus,  at  first  the  teacher  of  Simon,  were  the  whirled  up  from  the  earth  by  the  advancing 
most  important.     Simon  wrote  a  number  of  wind,  and  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  an  ex- 
works,  of  which  only  insignificant  fragments  tremcly  subtle  and  penetrating  dust.    When 
are  left,  which  are  contained  in  Grabe^s  Spiei-  the  wind  blows  in  squalls,  deaUi  is  often  very 
legium,  vol.  i.  suddenly  produced  by  actual  suffocation^  and 
SIMONE  DI  MARTINO.    See  Memmi.  is  followed  by  haemorrhage  at  the  nose  and 
SIMONIANS,  Saint.    See  Saint  Simon.  mouth.    Persons  exposed  to  it  protect  them- 
SIMONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  selves  by  stopping  the  month  and  nose  with 
lulls,  in  the  island  of  Oeos,  in  656  B.  C,  died  handkerchief,  and  the  camels  instinctively  bury 
in  Syracuse  in  467.    Ue  belonged  to  a  family  their  noses  in  the  sand.    In  a  late  report  of  the 
which  is  said  to  have  held  some  hescditary  storms  of  India  made  to  the  British  meteorologi- 
ofiioe  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Bac-  cal  society.  Dr.  H.  Cook  describes  the  simoom  ' 
chns,  and  in  his  youth  was  instructed  in  music  of  the  deserts  of  Cutchee  and  Upper  Sinde  aa 
and  poetry.    In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having  sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  in- 
then  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  lyric  poe^^  visible  and  singularly  fatal.    It  usually  occurs 
he  was   in\nted  by  Hipparchus   to  Athens,"  in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  several  years  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current  of  air. 
passed  in  Thessoly,  he  probably  lived  until  his  Its  course  is  straight  and  well  defined  on  a 
80th  year,  when  he  was  crowned  for  his  vie-  narrow  path.    It  is  not  accompanied  by  dust, 
tory  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus.    His  elegies  thunder,  or  lightning,  but  has  a  decided  sul- 
on  those  who  fell  at  Marathon  and  Platroa,  his  phurous  odor.    Its  heat  is  intense,  like  tiie 
epigram  on  the  tombs  of  the  Spartans  slain  at  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  animal  ^d  vegetable 
Thermopylae,  and  his  odes  on  the  sea  fights  at  life  is  generally  destroyed  along  its  path. 
Artemislum  and  Solomis,  were  celebrated  for  SIMPLIOIUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo» 
ages  throughout  Greece.    The  latter  years  of  Platonic  school,  born  in  Oihcia,  fiouridied  dor- 
his  life  were  passed  in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  ing  the  reign  of  Justinian.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
Hiero  of  Syracuse.    He  was  also  the  intimate  Ammonius  and  Damascius  in  the  school  of 
friend  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pausanias,  regent  Athens,  which  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  by 
of  Sparta.    He  is  reproached  by  his  rival  Pin-  the  imperial  decrees  of  the  5th  century  against 
dar  and  others  with  avarice,  having  been  the  the  ancient  religion.    In  conseouence  of  the 
first  poet  on  record  who  wrote  for  money.    He  persecutions  they  suffered  in  benalf  of  a  re- 
was  the  most  prolific  and  probably  the  most  ligion  they  were  determined  not  to  give  np,  7 
popular  lyric  poet  that  Greece  ever  produced,  philosophers,  one  of  whom  was   Simplicioa, 
A  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain  of  his  sought  protection  in  the  court  of  King  Choa- 
writings,  that  known  as  the  ^^  Lament  of  Da-  roes  of  Persia.    Disappointed  in  their  expecta* 
nae'*  being  the  most  celebrated.    They  are  in-  tions  in  the  East,  they  resolved  to  return,  and 
eluded  in  most  collections  of  the  Greek  poets ;  the  Persian  king  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Schneide-  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  that  these  7 
win,  Simonidii  {Jei  Oarminum  Reliquia  (8vo.,  philosophers  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
Brunswick,  1835).  the  faith  of  their  fathers  without  bemg  ex- 
SIMONY,  the  buying  and  selling  of  an  eccle-  posed  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws  enacted 
nastical  benefice,  dignity,  or  preferment,  or  the  against  all  pagans.    After  this  the  history  of 
causing  an  incumbent  for  a  corrupt  considera-  Simplicius  is  not  known,  although  it  is  proba- 
tion to  relinquish  an  ecclesiastical  ofiice.     The  ble  that  he  lived  either  in  Alexandria  or  Athens, 
term  is  derived  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  employing  his  time  in  teaching  and  writing, 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  the  power  of  con-  He  composed  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Gate- 
ferring  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  18-24).    Si-  goria  Physicfg^  De  CctlOy  end  De  Anima^  and 
raony,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  abhor-  also  one  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.    Hb 
rent  to  the  common  law,  and  is  a  grave  eccle-  commentaries  on  Aristotle  are  the  most  valn- 
siastical  offence  by  the  canons  of  the  Roman  able  of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish- 
Catholic  church  and  the  church  of  England.  ing  us  with  many  important  fragments  which 

SIMOOM  (Arabic),  or  Samiel  (Turkish),  a  otherwise  would  have  been  lost, 

hot,  dry  wind  common  in  the  hot  months  and  SIMPLON.     See  Alps. 

about  the  time  of  the  ecminoxes  in  Syria,  Ara-  SIMPSON.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded 

bia.  Nubia,  and  India,    it  comes  from  the  des-  W.  by  Pearl  river  and  intersected  by  Strong 
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river;  area,  725  sq.  in.;  pop.  ia  1860,  6,080,  elected  president  of  the  Edinburgh  royal  col- 

of  whom  2,824  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  sandjr,  lege  of  physicians,  in  1852  president  cyf  tht 

and  there  are  extensive  pine  woods.    The  pro-  medico-chirargical  society,  and  in  1858  forngn 

dactions  in  1860  were  165,099  bushels  of  In-  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine; 

dian  corn,  1,851  bales  of  cotton,  and  88,207  and  in  1850  he  received  from  the  French  acad- 

lbs.  of  rice.    Capital,  WestviUe.    II.  A  8.  co.  emy  of  sciences  the  Monthyon  prize  of  ICiOO 

of  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  intersected  by  francs  ^^  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  ho- 

Drake^s  creek ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  manity  by  the  introduction  of  anssthe$ia  into 

8,146,  of  whom  2,307  were  slaves.    The  sur-  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of 

face  is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.''    Uii 

productions  in  1850  were  516,168  bushels  of  professional  writings  are  numerous,  the  most 

Indian  com,  145,855  of  oats,  1,221,814  lbs.  of  important  being  those  on  obstetrics.     Of  Lis 

tobacco,  and  521  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  "  Obstetric    Memoirs   and  Contributions*'  in 

11  churches,  and  888  pupils  attending  public  edition  has  been  published  in  the  United  Statet 

schools.    Capital,  Franklin.  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  11.  R.  Stor^r, 

SIMPSON,  Sib  James,  an  English  general,  M.D.,  of  Boston  (2  vols.  8vo.).  lie  has  also  pub- 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1792.  He  entered  the  lished  "  Contributions  to  Obstetric  Pathologrr 
army  as  ensign  of  the  1st  foot  guards  in  1811,  &c.;  **  Essays  on  Anaesthesia,^' and  a  ^*  Treatise 
and  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  May,  1812,  onHomo^opathy,'' which  have  been  republLihcd 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  campaign  of  in  the  United  States ;  and  several  memoirs  re- 
1815  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  lating  to  the  history  or  antiquities  of  his  pro- 
Quatre  Bras.  For  many  years  afterward  he  fession..  Apart  from  his  official  dutie^  Dr. 
was  employed  in  responsible  positions  at  home  Simpson  has  a  private  practice  probably  ex- 
and  in  tlie  East,  and  in  1845,  being  then  lieu-  ceeding  that  of  any  other  physician  in  Edin- 
tenant>colonel,  ho  acted  as  second  under  Sir  burgh,  his  fame  attracting  patients  even  from 
Charles  Napier  in  the  campaign  of  Sinde.    He  the  antipodes. 

accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  as  *   SIMPSON,  Thomas,  an  English  mathemati- 

chief  of  the  staff,  and  upon  the  death  of  Lord  cian,  born  at  Market-Bosworth,  I^iccFtersLiir, 

Raglan,  in  June,  1855,  was  appointed,  chiefly  Aug.  20,  1710,  died  there.  May  14,  1761.    H^ 

in  conseouence  of  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  worked  at  tbe 

ability  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  expressed,  same  trade,  but  pursued  a  course  of  self-in- 

commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.    He  added  stmction  which  in  a  comparatively  short  time 

little  to  his  reputation  in  this  capacity,  and  was  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accompli»Lt.d 

^arply  censured  for  the  failure  of  the  British  mathematicians  in  England.    TThile  still  vcrj 

attack  on  the  Redan,  Sept.  8.    In  the  succeed-  young  he  married  a  woman  CO  years  of  i^, 

ing  November  ho  resigned  his  command  to  Sir  having  two  children,  both  older  than  himself: 

"William  Codrington,  having  shortly  previous  but  the  family  lived  in  harmony,  and  Sim)><t>D 

been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  "  for  dis-  worked  steadily  at  his  loom  by  day,  emplovir^ 

tinguished  services  in  the  field,^^  and  decorated  his  evenings  in  study  and  in  keeping  a  school 

with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath.  In  1785  or  1736  he  removed  to  London,  where 

In  1856  Napoleon  III.  conferred  upon  him  the  he  for  a  time  worked  at  his  trade  in  SpitA^- 

grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  fields,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  e^tablish  Lim- 

8IMPS0N,  James  Young,  a  Scottish  phy-  self  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  while  €m- 

sician,  born  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  ploying  his  leisure  hours  in  researches  into  tbe 

1811.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  higher  branches  of  science.    In  1743  he  was 

Edinburgh,  where  in  1832  he  received  his  dc-  appointed  profcFsor  of  mathematics  in  the  roy- 

gree  of  M.D.    He  commenced  his  professional  ai  military  academy  at  AVoolwich,  a  posititn 

career  as  assistant  to  Professor  Thomson,  during  which  he  filled  until  the  close  of  his  life,  with 

whose  temporary  illness  in  1836  he  delivered  a  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  on  account  of  the 

course  of  pathological  lectures  with  great  sue-  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  style  of  in- 

cess.     In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mid-  struction.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa% 

wiferyintheuniversityof  Edinburgh,  a  jwsition  according  to  Prof.  Playfair,  the  only  Engli>h- 

which  ho  has  filled  to  the  present  time ;  and  his  man    capable  of  competing  with   the    prctl 

lectures  are  said  to  have  contributed  more  than  mathematicians    of  the    continent,   and   had 

tliose  of  any  other  professor  to  sustain  the  rep-  "solved  with  commendable  neatness  tnd  brer- 

ntation  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine,  ity  several  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of 

Prof.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new  physical  astronomy."    In  1746  he  was  elected 

discovery  (if  anesthesia  to  midwifery  practice,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  many  of 

which  he  did  Jan.  19,  1847.     He  subsequently  his  most  important  papers  appeared  originally 

discovered  the  anrosthetical  properties  of  chlo-  in  its  **  Transactions."    He   published  works 

roform,  which   in  midwifery  practice  he  re-  on  fluxions,  the  laws  of  chance,  annuities  &nd 

garded  as  more  manageable  and  powerful,  moro  reversions,   algebra,    geometry,   trigonometry, 

agreeable  to  inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether,  logarithms,  &c. ;  but  his  most  valuable  poMi- 

and  as  giving  greater  control   and  command  cati(»n  was  a  volume  of  "Miscellaneous  Trait*" 

over  the  su{KTinduction  of  the  an.XHthetic  state.  (1754),  consisting  of  4  papers  on  pure  mati.e- 

(See  Anjestuetics.)    In  1849  Dr.  Simpson  was  matics  and  4  on  physical  astronomy. 
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ROCK,  Kabl,  a  German  poet  and  author,  1853  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  con- 

1  Bonn,  Aug.  28, 1802.  Ue  was  educated  ceired  the  idea  of  establishiDg  a  large  hospital 

universitx  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  devoted  exclosiveljr  to  the  treatement  of  dia- 

nd  in  1823  entered  the  service  of  the  eases  pecoliar  to  women,  and  submitted  bis 

Ein  government  in  the  law  department,  plans  to  the  public  in  an  address  delivered 

7  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Nibc'  on  May  18,  1854,  before  an  audience  of  over 

lUd^  which  passed  through  several  edi-  400  physicians.    The  result  was  the  formation 

that  of  1840  containing  20  additional  of  a  woman^s  hospital  association,  consisting 

Dronounced  to  be  genuine  on  the  author-  in  part  of  ladies,  imder  whose  auspices  a  tem- 

Lachmann.    An  original  poem  referring  porary  institution  was  opened.  Dr.  8ims  holding 

French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  pub-  the  position  of  attending  surgeon,  which  was 

in  that  year,  cost  him  his  position  in  the  soon  filled  to  overflowing  wi&  patients  from 

an  if^rvice.    Since  that  time  he  has  de-  all  parts  of  the  Union.    In  1858  the  common 

himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  council  of  New  York  set  i^art  land  valued  at 

1851  has  been  professor  of  the  Grcrman  $100,000  as  a  site  for  a  state  woman^s  hoa- 

ige  and  literature  in  the  university  of  pital,  in  addition  to  a  money  grant  of  $2,500. 

His  principal  works  are :  Quellen  dea  Previously  to  this  the  state  legislature  had 

}eare  in  KovelUn^  Mdrchen  und  Sagen  (2  appropriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 

Berlin,  1831),  publbhed  in  conjunction  the  association,  and   during  the   session   of 

«chtermayer  and  Ilenschel,  and  of  a  por-  1860-^61  it  bestowed  a  further  sum  of  $50,000 

'  which  an  English  translation  edited  by  upon  the  institution ;  and  it  has  also  received 

ulliwell  was  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  considerable  donations  from  private  sources, 

r  in  1850;   NbvellensehaU  der  Itatianer  The  records  of  the  woman^s  hospital  ^ow 

;  Wieland  der  Schmied  (Bonn,  1835),  a  that  of  261  cases  of  vaginal  fistula  (vesical 

written  in  the  ballad  style,  and  relating  and  rectal),  a  disease  seldom  if  ever  before 

ventures  of  a  legendary  Teutonic  hero  of  cured,  216  have  been  permanently  cured  by 

rly  ages ;  Kheinsagen^  &q,  (4th  ed.,  1850),  the  silver  wire  suture,  86  are  curable,  and  9 

ction  of  popular  tales;  a  descriptive  work  are  incurable.    Dr.  Sims  has  now  (Dec.  1861) 

d  Das  maleriiche  und  romantische  Ehein-  in  preparation  a  large  work  on  vaghial  fistula, 

Leipsic,  1839) ;  Handbuch  der  Deuttehen  comprising  a  clinical  report  of  the  results  of 

logic  (vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1853) ;   and  many  his  experience  in  the  woman^s  hospital  and  in 

^  of  ancient  tales  and  legends  in  prose  his  private  practice.    He  has  also  prepared  for 

irse,  under  the  titles  of  Deutsche  Volks-  publication  a  monograph  on  trismus  nascev^ 

and  Das  Heldenhueh^  beside  a  collection  tium^  in  elucidation  of  the  theory  referred  io 

own  poems,  ballads,  and  legends  (1844).  above.    lie  has  published  a  paper  on  *^Am- 

S,  James  Marion,  an  American  surgeon,  putation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,^'  an  operation 

1  Lancaster  district,  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1813.  mto  which  he  has  introduced  important  modi- 

s  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  col-  fications;  one  on  "Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery;" 

1  1822,  studied  medicine  at  Charleston  and  various  contributions  to  medical  journals, 

the  JefTerson  medical  college,  Philadel-  In  1861,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  hospitala 

md  commenced  practice  at  Montgomery,  of  Europe,  he  visited  most  of  Uie  European 

n  1836.     He  soon  became  widely  known  capitals,  where  his  skill  and  important  discov- 

ilful  operator  in  general  surgery,  attract-  eries  have  been  most  generously  recognized. 
itients  from  all  parts  of  the  southern        SIMSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 

He  also  excited  the  interest  of  the  bom  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  14, 1687, 

d  profession  by  his  novel  theory  concern-  died  Oct.  1,  1768.    He  was  educated  at  the 

)  nature  and  origin  of  trismus  naseentium^  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1711  succeeded 

he  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  pub-  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair  as  professor  of  mathemat- 

in  the  ^'  American  Journal  of  Medical  ics,  which  position  he  occupied  for  50  years, 

3s^^  in  1 848.  About  1 845  his  attention  was  discharging  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  during  near- 

dly  directed  byconstantly  recurring  cases  ly  all  that  time  without  assistance.    He  early 

j-eatment  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  hither-  directed  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  pnro  geo- 

ned  incurable ;  and,  establishing  a  private  metrical  kind,  and  the  restoration  of  the  works 

il  at  Montgomery  for  the  diseases  pecu-  of  the  Greek  geometers  was  the  main  object  of 

women,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ex-  his  scientific  career.    In  1746  he  published  a 

nts  which  after  4  years  of  constant  effort  restoration  of  the  Loci  Plani  of  Apollonius, 

rowned  with  complete  success  by  the  sub-  and  in  1758  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Elementa 

»n  of  sutures  of  silver  wire  for  the  silken  and  Data,    In  1776  appeared  a  poathumoua 

^her  sutures  hitherto  employed  by  the  edition,  published  at  the  expense  of  Earl  6tan- 

1  profession.  He  afterward  extended  the  hope,  of  his  restorations  of  Euclid's  books  of 

netallic  sutures  into  every  department  of  '^  Porisms^^  and  of  two  books  of  Apollonius  De 

\  surgery,  where  their  superiority  is  now  Sections  Determinata,    He  also  left  a  manu- 

tally  acknowledged.    After  supporting  script  edition  of  the  works  of  Pappus,  which 

pital  at  Montgomery  at  his  own  expense  was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the  univer- 

ears,  he  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  sity  of  Oxford.    His  edition  of  Euclid  has  been 

n  it,  and  to  seek  a  northern  climate.  In  widely  nsed  in  elementary  instmcUon. 
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8INAI,  a  gronp  of  mountains,  in  Arabia  Pe-  containing  the  vast  host  of  IiraeL    OppotiU, 

tnea,  in  the  soathern  portion  of  the  peninsula  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  rises  the  Jebef  Sen^ 

of  the  same  name,  which  projects  between  the  the  termination  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Jebtl 

two  forks  of  the  Rod  sea,  the  gulf  of  Suez,  sep-  el-Fureia.    The  Ras  Sasafeh  Is  7,688  feet  hi^ 

aratiup:  it  from  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and  the  gulf  of  or  nearly  1,600  feet  lower  than  the  Jebel  Hdsjl 

Akabah,  from  Arabia  on  the  £.    The  peninsula  but  it  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  amplu- 

of  Sinai  is  triangular  in  shape,  about  140  m.  theatre  upon  which  it  opens.     There  are  I 

in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  nearly  the  same  in  churches  and  3  chapels  on  this  mountain,  til 

breadth  at  its  widest  portion.    The  northern  small  and  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  and  on  the 

Eortion  is  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  witli  sand  W.  side,  2,000  feet  below  the  summit,  is  the 
ills  and  mountains  of  small  elevation ;  below  monastery,  celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity,  iti 
the  29th  parallel  it  rises  into  4  ranges  of  moun-  manuscript  treasures,  and  tlio  hosfutmlity  uf 
tains.      There  are  numerous  peaks,  ranging  its  monks.    The  Arabs  point  out  in  the  Wsdj 
from  1,000  to  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  di-  er-Kalieh  the  "  hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "  pit  of  Ko- 
vided  by 'deep  wadys  or  narrow  sand  valleys,  rah,"  and  the  place  where  the  molten  calf  irt» 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Wady  er-Raheh  and  made.     The  late  Carl  Ritter  suggested  tLii 
the   Wady    es-Sheik,  two  wide  valleys,   the  Serbal  was  known  before  the  giving  of  the  Liw 
former  separating  the  Jebel  el-Ghubsheh  from  as  ^^  the  mount  of  God,"  and  that  PhtnoL 
the  Jebel  el-Fureia,  the  latter  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  which 
from  the  same  mountain  summit,  and  the  two  they  were  going  to  sacrifice.      Its  distance 
uniting  in  a  wide  plain  in  front  of  the  Ras  <md  location  weU  agree  with  tliis  theory,  for 
Sasafeh,  the  abrupt  northern  termination  of  the  which    early  traditions    give    much    grocad. 
Jebel  Musa  or  Mount  of  Moses,  the  traditional  From  an  early  ]>eriod,  certainly  not  later  thin 
Sinai.    The  summits  of  most  historic  and  bib-  the  first  half  of  the  8d  century,  the  caves  i>f 
lical  interest,  beginning  at  the  S.  point  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  were  a  refuge  of  persecuted  ChrU- 
peninsula,  are  the  Jebel  et-Turfa,  a  long  low  tians ;  in  the  4th  century  they  were  the  rtsjr: 
mountain  sloping  on  either  side  to  the  sea  of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  'were  ^^ 
and  terminuting  in  the  low  promontory  of  Ras  peatedly  attacked  and  murdered  by  the  Aml'i^ 
el-Mohammed ;  tlie  Jebel  et-Tur,  a  series  of  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  the  monks  uf 
summits  of  somewhat  greater  height  surround-  Mt.  Sinai  were  represented  in  the  great  conn- 
ing the  Jebel  Musa,  and  separated  from  it  by  oils  of  the  eastern  church.     During  tb«  pe- 
narrow  steep  wadys ;  the  Jebel  Eatherin,  S.  S.  riod  in  which  the  Mohammedan  power  vis 
W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  forming  tlie  termi-  at  its  height,  the  monks  lived  in  constant  f«tf 
nation  of  the  range  known  as  the  Jebel  Ilumr ;  and  disooiet,  often  threatened  and  occaaonailj 
and  the  Jebel  Musa,  an  isolated  summit,  with  a  attacked.     From  the  crusades  onward  the/ 
plateau  about  8}  miles  long  and  nearly  one  in  have  held  more  peaceful  possession,  but  wi:L 
width,  gradually  descending  toward  the   N.  greatly  diminished  numbers  and  infiueni**.— 
The  S.  point,  from  which  until  recently  it  was  See  Forster's  "  Historical  Geography  uf  Ars- 
supposed  that  Israel  received  the  law,  is  9,274  bia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1844);   Bui^hicg. 
feet  high,  but  is  still  overlooked  by  the  higher  Erdbeichreihung  ;    Bartlett,    **  Forty   Daj*  in 
peaks  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  the  Tiniah  ridges,  the  Desert"  (London,  1850);  Robinson,  **Bil- 
and  the  wadys  in  front  of  it  are  so  narrow  that  lical  Researches"  (3  vols.,  Boston^  18o6) ;  Sun- 
the  immense  congregation  could  not  have  seen  ley,  "Sinai  and  Palestine"   (London,  1S^«; 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.     To  avoid  this  Carl  Ritter,  Enilund^^  vols.  xiv.-xviL 
difliculty,  whicli  observant  travellers  have  long        SINALOA,  or  Cinaloa,  a  ^tate  of  tlie  Meil 
felt,  Burckhardt,  and  after  him  Lei)sins  and  can  confederation,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  ly 
some  others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  Sonora,  K.  E.  and  E.  by  Durnngo,  S.  E.  %iA 
that  the  Jcbcl  Serbal,  which  was  sometimes  S.  by  Jalisco,  and  S.  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Caii- 
called  "the  mount  of  God,"  lying  some  dis-  fornia  and  the  Pacific;   area,  82.o8«>  t^\.  m.; 
tance  W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  having  a  val-  pop.  100,000.    Capital,  Culiacan ;  other  cLid 
ley  of  considerable  extent,  the  Wady  Feiran,  at  towns,   Mazutlan,  Sinaloa,   and    Santa   Cru. 
its  N.  fare,  is  the  true  Sinai.     This  supposition  The  state  lies  mostly  W.  of  the  Sierra  Madre« 
is  attended  with  quite  as  many  difficulties  as  though  a  spur  from  that  chain  extends  over  s 
the  former,  and  is  not  now  held  by  the  best  portion  of  the  8.  £.,  and  the  anrface,  low  on 
authorities.     The  N.  extremity  of  the  Jebel  the  sea  shore,  rises  rapidly  toward  the  eafttrn 
Musa,  called  by  the  Arabs  Iloreb,  and  at  its  border.    The  nrinciital  rivers  are  the  Rio  del 
termination  Ras  Sosofeh  or  ''the  mountain  of  Culiacan,  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  tlie  Ms}o. 
the  willow,"  is  supposed  by  Robinson  and  oth-  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  toward  the  coast  m 
ers  to  be  the  Sinai  from  which  the  lawnvas  dis-  sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated, 
pensed.   It  is  divided  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  The  mountains  are  in   their   lower   terraces 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes  without  wood,  or  only  covered  with  ^hn:b« 
of  which  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  situ-  and    stunted  trees ;    but    toward    the  Sierra 
•ted ;  but  from  the  termination  of  the  Ras  Sa-  Madro  there  are  dense  and  lofty  forest>.     Tie 
safeh  there  o|>cn  out  the  two  wide  valleys  al-  rainy  season  commences  about  June  20,  asd 
ready  mentioned,  the  Sheik  and  the  Raheh,  the  lasts  two  months;  previous  to  this  the  ecrth 
only  ones  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  capable  of  is  parched  and  appears  like  a  desert.    Thent 
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are  extennve  gold  mines  near  Sinaloa,  and  a  his  own  ^ Hints,''  ^ Plans,"  "Proposals,**  "Ob- 
mint  at  Cnliacan,  which  in  1856  coined  $988,-  servations,''  &c.,  were  produced  almost  with- 
SOi.  Man/  cattle  are  raised  in  the  state,  and  out  cessation.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
the  hides  and  flesh  exported.  tioned,  he  pnblished  '^  A  History  of  the  Pnblio 
SINCLAIR,  Sib  John,  a  Scottish  philan-  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire"  (8  vols.,  1784), 
thropist  and  amcoltoral  reformer,  bom  at  a  "  Code  of  Agricnltnre,"  ^^  Essays  on  Agiicnl- 
Thnrso  castle,  Caithness,  May  10,  1754,  died  tnre,"  papers  on  the  *'*'  Bullion  Question,"  ^., 
Dec.  21,  1885.  Ue  was  educated  at  the  uni-  and  edited  the  so  called  "originals"  of  the 
versities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1775  Ossianio  poems,  in  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advo-  he  was  a  firm  believer.  In  1880  appeared  also 
Gates ;  subsequently  he  was  also  called  to  the  two  volumes  of  his  correspondence.  It  is  said 
English  bar,  but  never  followed  the  law  as  a  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made  oon- 
profession.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  parlia-  eiderable  progress  in  a  "  Political  Code"  and 
ment  for  the  county  of  Caithness,  where  his  a  "Code  of  Religion."  His  memoirs  have  been 
hereditary  estate  amounted  to  100,000  acres,  written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Sindair  (2 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  county;  and  vols.,  188*^.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1786, 
for  the  next  80  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in  that  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  held  the 
body  as  member  for  Caithness  and  for  several  office  of  privy  councillor. — Oathabins,  a  Scot- 
English  constituencies.  He  published  in  1788,  tish  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
daring  a  time  of  universal  financial  gloom  and  in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1800.  She  acted  as 
despondency,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hints  on  secretary  for  her  father  during  the  latter  part 
the  State  of  our  Finances,"  which  had  much  of  his  life.    Her  career  as  an  authoress  prop- 


infiuence  in  causing  aj^eneral  banking  system    erly  commenced  in  1885,  when  she  published 

ocomplishi 
and  1787  he  made  an  extensive  continental    which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by 


to  be  introduced  into  England.    Between  1785    her  first  novel,  ''Modem  Aocomplishments," 


tour,  and^  upon  his  return  to  Scotland  insti-  "  Modem  Society,  or  the  March  of  Intellect." 
stuted  important  improvements  in  the  national  Her  next  works,  *'  Hill  and  Valley"  and  **  Qcc^ 
agriculture,  the  benefits  of  which  were  first  land  and  the  Scotch,"  were  of  a  descriptive 
practically  tested  on  his  own  estates  in  Oaith-  chiu*acter,  and  in  *^  Holiday  House"  (1889)  she 
ness.  These  soon  increased  greatly  in  value  gave  some  reminiscences  of  her  own  childhood, 
firom  the  systematic  and  intelligent  cultivation  The  "  Journey  of  life"  and  the  **  Business  of 
which  he  required  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pop-  Life"  were  in  a  more  serious  stnun.  Her  suc- 
nlation  which  they  supported  showed  a  cor-  ceeding  novels  comprise  '^  Modem  Flirtations, 
responding  improvement  in  material  prosperity  or  a  Montli  at  Harrowgate, "  '*  Lord  and  Lady 
and  in  morals.  Not  content  with  developing  Haroourt,"  *^Sir  Edward  Graham,"  ^^Jane 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Caithness,  he  re-  Bouverie,"  "  Beatrice,"  "  Cross  Purposes,"  and 
vived  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and,  by  the  others,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  circu- 
assistance  of  government,  built  up  the  miser-  lated  in  England  and  America.  She  has  also 
able  fishing  village  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing  written  the  *^  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and 
port.  Subsequently  he  occupied  himself  with  Aphorisms,"  "  London  Homes,"  and  a  number 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  for  of  miscellaneous  works  and  books  for  children, 
that  purpose  established  a  society  of  which  he  Of  late  years  her  attention  has  been  occupied 
became  the  president.  The  board  of  agriculture  by  the  superintendence  of  a  charitable  institu- 
established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1793,  main-  tion  for  Widows  of  officers  of  the  army. 
ly  through  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was  SINDE,  Scnms,  or  Sindh,  a  territory  of  Brit- 
the  first  president,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  ish  India,  bounded  N.  by  Beloochistan  and  the 
fuming  interests,  and  under  its  auspices  agri-  Pui\jaub,  £.  by  the  Riypoot  states,  S.  by  Cutch 
cultund  surveys  of  the  kingdom  were  first  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indiaik 
made  on  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  ocean  and  Beloochistan;  area,  60,240  sq.  nu; 
scale.  Similar  in  character,  though  of  greater  pop.  1,900,000.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is 
magnitude,  was  the  *^  Statistical  Account  of  usually  spoken  of  as  Upper  Sinde,  and  the  S.  as 
Scotland,"  commenced  in  1790  and  finished  in  Lower  Sinde.  The  chief  towns  are  Hyderabad, 
1798  (21  vols.),  which  is  a  model  work  of  its  the  capital,  Eurrachee,  Sukur,  Shikarpoor,  and 
class.  In  179i-^5  he  raised  two  full  regiments  Tatta.  The  sea  coast  extends  between  the  Ro- 
of Caithness  highlanders,  which  were  the  first  ree  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  Cape  Monze,  a 
fencible  bodies  whose  services  were  extended  distance  of  about  150  m. ;  with  the  exception 
ont  of  Scotland.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result  of  about  15  m.  at  the  N.  extremity,  it  is  very 
of  his  investigations  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  he  low,  and  fronted  by  mud  banks  deposited  by 
published  the  ^^  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity"  the  Indus,  with  sand  hills  blown  up  from  the 
(4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1807),  which  met  with  sea  beach  in  a  few  places.  At  high  water  the 
much  severe  criticism  from  the  medical  pro-  shore  is  overflowed  for  a  connderable  distance 
fession.  He  retired  at  about  the  age  of  60  from  inland ;  there  are  only  a  few  places  wooded, 
public  life,  and  thenceforth  busied   himself  the  remainder  being  merely  a  swamp.    Sinde 

Srincipally  with   agriculture.    He  is  said  to  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the  Indus, 
ave  been  the  author  either  by  suggestion  or  and  the  country  and  river  bear  a  striking  re- 
indorsement  of  367  books  and  pamphlets,  and  semblance  to  Egypt  and  the  Kile.    The  delta 
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of  the  Indus  is  overflowed  for  several  miles  in-  ignorant,  and  bigoted.  Their  langntgt  b  i 
land  by  spring  tides,  and  becomes  submerged  compound  of  Sanscrit  and  Arame.  tai 
during  the  season  of  the  floods  in  the  river,  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  prindpi  i 
The  Hfda  hills  extend  along  the  W.  frontier,  towns,  and  the  people  are  verjingenioos  work-  I 
but  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed  men.  Silk  goods  are  made  fh>m  materiab  m-  \ 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indus  has  en-  ported  from  Persia  and  China,  and  diflSoRtt  ^ 
tirely  deserted  the  Roree  mouth,  and  the  £.  kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cutlery  m  1 
part  of  the  country  has  consequently  become  manufactured.  The  foreign  trade  has  of  Im 
to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  with  shift-  years  become  considerable.  Some  traflfe  a 
ing  sand  hills,  but  still  affords  some  pasturage,  carried  on  with  Cabool  through  the  Bolaii|ML 
more  particularly  for  camels.  In  the  K.  part  A  railroad  connects  Eurrachee  and  IMenbtL 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  jungle,  formerly  — When  Alexander  the  Great  invMbd  hik, 
preserved  as  hunting  grounds  for  the  rulers  of  Sinde  was  ruled  by  ffl:idoo  princes,  who  hai 
the  country,  but  now  used  for  supplying  the  extended  their  conquests  over  all  the  conutiMi 
steamers  on  the  Indus  vrith  wood  for  fuel.  The  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Ut^ 
climate  is  remarkably  hot  and  dry.  At  Hyder-  tie  is  known  of  Sinde  from  that  tiitoe  till  A  Di 
abad  the  mean  temperature  of  the  6  hottest  711,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  amy  of  the 
months  is  98"*,  and  in  Upper  Sinde  it  sometimes  caliph  Abd  el  Malek,  and  was  ruled  by  him  tad 
rises  to  120°;  but  in  wmter  frost  is  not  un-  his  successors  till  1026.  It  was  then  copqaatd 
Imown.  The  periodical  rains  or  monsoons  by  Midmioud  of  Ghuznee ;  but  from  the  eid 
which  refresh  other  parts  of  India  do  not  visit  of  that  century  till  1541  it  was  governed  by  two 
Sinde ;  and  there  is  little  rain,  though  heavy  native  dynasties,  and  then  fell  into  the  powv 
fiBiIls  occur  at  long  intervals  in  Lower  Sinde.  of  Shah  Beg  Arsoon  of  Candahar.  In  ISM  ii 
Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  many  of  was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  empire  nder 
the  natives  attain  a  great  age ;  but  in  the  lower  Akbar,  in  1789  with  the  Persian  under  5afr 
country,  particularly  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Shah,  after  whose  death  it  reverted  .to  the  lor 
Indus,  there  is  much  malaria  and  fever,  and  mer,  and  in  1766  passed  by  dowry  to  the  ndv 
diolera  sometimes  commits  great  ravages. — ^Al-  of  Cabool,  remainmg  a  nominal  depeodncT  of 
um,  sulphur,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found;  Afghanistan  till  the  suppression  ot  the  Doors* 
and  many  fossils,  shells,  and  specimens  of  pet-  nee  djiiasty  in  1818,  tnougfa  governed  byia- 
rifled  wood  have  been  discovered.  The  soil  of  tive  princes  or  nabobs,  and  refusing  tribati  ex- 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with  cept  upon  compulsion.  In  1786  the  rei|pdaf 
sand,  and  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  family,  of  the  Eooloora  tribe,  was  Ofverthrevii 
made  fertile  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  by  l^er  Futteh  Ali,  a  Beeloochee  titM  of  tht 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Grasses  abound  which  at-  Talpoor  tribe,  who  divided  the  ooontry  into  t 
tain  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet.  Cotton  of  ex-  independent  states,  each  under  several  ameers. 
eel  lent  quality  is  grown,  and  sugar  cano  and  of  whom  in  1889  there  were  4  in  Hyderahtd.  3 
tobacco  succeed  well,  beside  rice  and  all  the  in  Khyerpoor,  and  2  in  Heerpoor.  Under  the* 
other  common  crops ;  but  agriculture  is  carried  chiefa  the  government  was  a  military  dosfoi- 
on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  Tigers  are  found  ism,  and  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
in  the  jungles,  but  are  seldom  seen  in  Lower  English  East  India  company  were  never  very 
Sinde ;  and  panthers,  hyeeUas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  friendly.  About  the  bej^nning  of  the  prmoA 
wolves  are  common.  Hog-deer,  the  antelope,  century  the  company^s  agent  was  Tiolestly  ex- 
ibex,  and  wild  hogs  are  numerous.  Large  pelled.  and  a  large  amount  of  property  in  his 
numbers  of  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  marshes,  custody  confiscated.  Subsequently  sereraltna* 
and  many  camels  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  ties  were  made ;  and  in  18S8,  to  facffitste  iht 
Partridges,  snipes,  quails,  and  wild  dnclu  are  operations  of  its  army  in  the  contemplated  AP 
numerous;  and  the  pelican,  falcon,  and  bustard  gnan  war,  Uie  company  extorted  conttsrinw 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  from  the  ameers  bv  which  Sinde  wss  made  rir- 
feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  Alligators  tually  one  of  its  dependenciea.  The  diisrtfn 
grow  to  a  great  size,  but  seldom  prey  on  man,  of  the  British  in  A^^anistsn  having  enooor 
and  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Indus  as  in  the  aged  the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  acta,  a  sdl- 
Ganffes.  A  river  porpoise  which  weighs  up-  itary  force  was  sent  thither  under  Sir  Chari« 
ward  of  200  lbs.  is  found,  and  fish  are  very  abun-  Napier,'  who,  after  concluding  a  treatv  wtik 
dant.  Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  the  ameers  of  Lower  Sinde,  Ibmid  himaetf  corn- 
annoying.  The  white  ant  is  particularly  de-  pelled  to  take  the  field ;  the  result  wss  the  hr3- 
■tructive,  and  the  woodwork  of  houses  is  often  liant  victory  of  Heeanee  (Feb.  IT,  ISISX  the 
completely  hollowed  out  by  them. — ^Tho  inhab-  rapid  conquest  of  the  ooontry,  snd  the  esCab> 
itants  are  made  up  of  mixed  races,  principally  lisnment  of  British  authority.  (See  Kapiii. 
Jats  and  F^loochecs.  About  i  of  tne  popula-  Sir  Chablbs  Jamxs.)  Ali  lloorsd  of  Khjcr- 
tion  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  poor,  who  had  throughout  oudntsia«d  his 
exception  of  about  50,000  of  other  sects,  pro-  friendship  for  the  Britiw,  was  allowed  to  re- 
fess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Sindians  tain  his  possessions.  Under  its  present  mien 
are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the  Sinde  is  rapidly  improving,  old  canals  haft 
women  are  remarkably  good-looking.  Thev  been  reopened,  villagea  are  being  biiflt,  a  nil- 
are  idle  in  their  habits,  exceedingly  immoral,  way  crossing  the  country  has  been  mads,  sad 
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which,  have  lain  waste  fbr  more  tlian  Settlement   His  deputies  redde  at  these  places, 

centarj  are  now  nnder  cnltlTation.  and  Penang  is  officially  supposed  to  be  the  chi^ 

3IA,  Family  of.    See  Gwalior.  establishment.    The  Eastern  Straits  Settlement 

S,  in  trigonometry,  a  line  drawn  from  issabordinate  tothegOYemor-generalof  India; 

xemity  of  an  arc  perpendicularly  to  the  and  the  military  force  of  SLng^>ore  consists  of 

3r  drawn  through  the  other  ertremity.  about  700  sepoys  of  the  Madras  army.    Singa- 

oken  of  either  as  the  sine  of  an  angle  or  pore  was  anciently  settled  sncoessiyely  by  Uie 

arc  which  measures  the  angle.    Cosine  Malays  and  the  Javanese;  but  when  the  Briti^ 

Ine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc.  Versed  obtained  from  the  king  of  Johore  in  1819  per- 

khe  distance  on  the  radius  from  the  foot  mission  to  form  a  commercial  establishment 

line  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc.  upon  the  island,  it  had  only  150  inhabitants. 

7  SING,  a  village  of  Westchester  co.,  By  treaty  in  1824,  in  consideration  of  $60,000, 

beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  on  and  a  life  annuity  of  $24,000,  the  sultan  trana- 

bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its  widest  ferred  the  sovereignty  and  fee  simple  of  Singa- 

iled  Tappan  bay,  88  m..N.  from  New  pore,  and  of  all  the  seas  and  islands  within  10 

pop.  in  1860,  8,857.    It  has  5  churches,  geographical  miles,  to  the  British. — Sikoapobx, 

schools,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  and  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  8.  side,  upon  both 

prison.    The  male  prison  was  erected  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.    It 

nets,  the  first  drafts  of  whom,  from  Au-  ma^  be  considered  as  8  townsLinhabited  by 

tate  prison,  commenced  work  in  May,  8  distinct  races,  Chinese  in  the  W.  or  commer- 

It  contains  1,200  cells,  is  484  feet  long  cial  part,  Europeans  in  the  centre,  separated 

det  wide  and  6  stories  high,  with  ranges  from  the  former  by  the  river,  and  natives  of  the 

kshops  running  at  right  angles,  40  feet  archipelago  and  neighboring  mainland  to  theE. 

id  2  and  8  stories  high.   It  receives  con-  The  town  contains  a  missionary  and  an  Arme- 

>m  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with  nian  chorcJi,  several  Chinese  pagodas,  native 

iition  of  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Sullivan  schools,  and   an  institution   founded   by  Sir 

he  female  prison,  with  120  cells,  is  on  Stamford  Baffles  for  the  cultivation  of  the  VBr 

tide  of  the  male  prison,  and  under  sepa-  rious  languages  of  the  archipelago,  Siam,  China, 

magement;  it  was  commenced  in  1885,  &c    The  roads  of  Singapore  afford  excellent 

eives  female  convicts  from  every  county  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions ;  oar- 

;tate.    Both  buildings  are  of  white  mar-  goes  are  discharged  into  lighters  and  taken 

he  number  of  convicts  on  Jan.  1,  1862,  direct  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 

77  males  and  185  females.  The  Hudson  near  which  the  warehouses  are  situated.    The 

dlroad  runs  through  the  prison  grounds  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  Singapore  in 

krches.  1856  was  1,042 ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports 

^APORE,  an  island  of  British  India,  in  the  same  year  was  $24,885,455,  and  of  the 

I  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  pen-  exports  $21,506,980.    Most  of  the  commercial 

separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  nations  of  the  world  have  some  share  in  this 

to  2  m.  wide ;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  trade,  but  it  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great 

50,000.     Like  all  the  islands  in   the  Britain,  India,  Siam,  China,  and  the  islands  of 

>rhood,  it  is  thickly  covered  with  jun^  the  archipelago.    Some  200  junks  sail  annually 

ear  the  coast  there  are  some  swampy  from  China  about  the  month  of  January  and 

but  a  little  way  inland  the  surface  rises  arrive  at  Singapore  with  the  N.  E.  monsoon, 

comes  undulating.     The  thermometer  their  cargoes  consisting  of  tea,  camphor,  cloth, 

between  71^  and  89°,  the  average  tem-  and  other  articles.    When  the  opposite  mon* 

e  in  summer  being  84°,  and  in  the  cold-  soon  sets  in,  about  April,  they  return  with 

lis  of  December  and  January  76°.   Rain  pepper,   tin,  edible  birds*  nests,  opium,   &c. 

quently,  the  annual  average  being  102  From  its  geogn^hical  position,  as  well  as  from 

and  the  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  being  a  free  port  for  ships  of  all  nations, 

QSts  contain  much  timber  well  suited  for  Singapore  has  become  the  great  centre  for  the 

I  purposes,  particularly  foi*  masts  and  trade  of  S.  E.  Asia,  and  is  still  rapidly  increas- 

^utmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spices  grow  ing.      Steamers   plying   between    India   and 

ind  sugar  cane  and  cocoanut  trees  are  China  atop  for  coals  at  Singapore ;  and  mail 

rely  cultivated.    Tigers  are  exceedingly  branches  from  the  Philippines  and  Batavia  jdn 

us  and  troublesome,  and  as  they  make  the  main  line  there  for  Suez  and  Europe. 

ay  over  to  the  island  from  the  mainland,  SINOPE   (Turk.  Sinub),  a  fortified  seaport 

lost  impossible  to  reduce  their  numbers ;  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on 

re  are  many  other  wild  animals.    About  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  850  m.  E.  N.  K  from 

^nt  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  stands  on 

)ent.  Malays ;  the  remainder  consist  of  a  an  isthmus  tiiat  connects  the  mainland  of  Asia 

ropeans  and  the  different  races  of  Hin-  Minor  with  a  high  rocky  peninsula  called  Cape 

about  1,500  of  whom  are  convicts,  Sin-  Sinope,  which  forms  an  excellent  roadstead  on 

being  used  as  a  penal  establishment  by  its  S.  E.  side.    The  town  has  an  arsenal  and  a 

amment  of  India.   The  governor  of  Sin-  building  yard,  where  many  of  the  Turkish  war 

is  also  governor  of  Penang  and  Malacca,  vessels  are  buUt.  The  timber  of  the  neighboring 

^led  the  governor  of  the  Eastern  Straits  forests,  particularly  oak,  is  well  suited  for  ship 
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building,  and  a  considerablo  qnantitj  is  ex-        SIPHANTO  (anc.  Swhna»\  a  Grecian  lilni 

ported.    The  general  trade  is  not  very  impor-  one  of  the  group  of  Qjrclades,  25  m.  W.  frn 

tant.^Sinope  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Bjra ;  area^  about  84  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,000.   TW 

Greek  cit  j  of  the  same  name.  It  was  colonized  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  priad- 

from  Miletus,  and  after  the  colony  had  been  pal  productions  are  com,  silk,  figs,  wax,  vd 

expelled  bj  the  Oimmerians  a  second  was  sent  honey.    In  ancient  limes  the  island  was  Cih- 

who  refounded  the  town,  632  B.  0.   It  soon  af-  nized  by  the  lonians  fit>m  Athens,  and  iu  ex- 

ter  rose  into  importance,  and  continued  inde-  tensive  gold  and  silver  minee  made  it  in  tie 

pendent  till  183  B.  0.,  when  it  was  captured  by  time  of  roly crates  the  wealthiest  of  the  Gretk 

rhamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  of  which  country  islands.    Its  treasury  at  Delphi,  in  which  vh 

it  became  the  capital.    It  was  much  ornament-  deposited  tV  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  va 

ed  and  improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great  equal  to  tnat  of  the  richest  states  of  6re«t. 

Having  been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  was  and  its  public  buildings  were  decorated  wHK 

made  a  colony  by  Julius  Coesar.    Diogenes  was  Parian  marble.    The  8iphnian8  refbaed  to  ptj 

a  native  of  Sinope. — In  the  late  Russian  war,  tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stlunk 

tiie  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  they  famished  a  ship  to  the  GredL  fleet    Ua- 

steamer  which  escaped,  was  destroyed  here  der  the  Athenian  supremacy  they  paid  S.€(iO 

with  a  loss  of  about  4,000  men,  Nov.  80,  1858 ;  drachmas  of  annual    tribute.      DUMequottly 

it  consisted  of  6  frigates,  8  corvettes,  and  2  their  mines  became  less  productiTe,  and  a  psrt 

steamers,  and  was  attacked  by  a  superior  Rus-  of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  innndatioD.   Ii 

sian  force  under  cover  of  a  fog.   The  town  was  the  time  of  Strabo  they  had  become  poor  ev«a 

bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely,  and  the  to  a  proverb,  and  their  inunorality  was  nch  m 

fortifications  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  to  make  them  a  byword.    The  udaiid  bad  in- 

8I0nT,  Syoot,  or  Osioot  (anc.  Lyeapolis),  ciently  8  considerable  towns,  Siphnoa,  Apolk)- 

a  city  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  a  nia,  and  Minoa ;  it  has  now  but  one,  on  the  £ 

province  of  its  own  name,  situated  near  the  left  slope  of  the  island,  Eastron  or  Seraglio.  Tba« 

bulk  of  the  Nile,  75  m.  N.  W.  from  Girgeh,  are  considerable  ruins  of  its  ancient  temriea 
under  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand  cliffs,  which  have        SIPHON,  a  bent  pipe  with  one  arm  jod^ 

been  extensively  excavated;  pop.  25,000.    It  than  the  other  for  drawing  Hqnida  over  tk 

has  some  beautiful  mosques,  and  also  some  upper  edge  of  vessels.    The  short  arm  is  ia- 

good  bazaars  and  baths ;  but  with  these  ex-  tr<>duced  into  the  liquid,  and  the  long  oae  de 

ceptions  it  is  a  collection  of  mere  hovels.    It  scends  to  a  lower  level  outside.     The  tsU 

was  until  lately  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  being  filled  with  the  liquid  by  soctioii  or  ocW 

trade  in  Egypt,  and  is  still  the  entrepot  of  that  wise,  a  current  continues  to  flow  np  the  ihort 

between  Oairo,  Darfoor,  and  Sennaar.    It  is  arm  and  down  the  longer  one.     Its  moremesl 

an  important  military  station,  and  has  a  large  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

manufactory  of  pipe  bowls,  of  which  consider-  which  is  exerted  upward  at  each  end  wiii. 

able  quantities  are  exported.    There  are  the  equal   force,    and    upon    the    prepondentfzBg 

remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  vast  rock  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  loo^ 

tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  alabas-  krm.     If  each  end  of  a  bent  tube  with  eqcil 

ter  quarries  on  the  opposite  range  of  hills.  arms  bo  turned  up  to  form  a  cup,  and  the  nU 

SIOUX,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded  be  filled  with  water,  it  will  remain  filkd  wb« 

W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by  suspended  by  tlie  middle  of  the  bend,  prond<^ 

the  inyan  Rcakah ;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  more  than  U 

1860,  10.    The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  feet  at  the  level  of  the  sea.     If  one  end  U 

soil  productive.  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  ochef 

SIOUX,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  in  Daco-  hanging  outside  be  canted  so  as  to  bring  it  be- 
tah  territory,  ranging  with  other  tribes  from  low  the  surface  of  this  water,  an  onequ^dowih 
the  Blue  Earth  region  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  ward  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  two  arms  aghast 
They  call  themselves  Dacotahs,  and  are  a  brave  the  equal  upward  pressure.  The  water  in  tiM 
and  warlike  nation.  They  are  almost  con-  longer  arm  'preponderates  by  its  greater  fran- 
stantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Chipnewas,  ty,  and  descending  is  immediately  redUhced  hj 
from  whom  they  are  separated  by  the  Missis-  that  pushed  up  the  shorter  arm.  The  best 
sippi,  and  toward  whom  they  cherish  the  most  tube  turned  up  at  the  ends  is  known  at  tbi 
deadly  animosity.  They  formerly  numbered  Wdrtemberg  siphon,  and  is  a  conyenicfit  iora 
nearly  30,000,  and  had  7,000  warriors ;  but  of  the  instrument,  being  always  kept  fiOed  tad 
their  number  in  1858  was  estimated  at  only  ready  for  use.  An  arrangement  for  convcniest- 
8,000.  Nearly  200  years  ago  they  were  visited  ly  filling  a  siphon  when  it  is  placed  in  the  ftoi 
by  French  Catholic  missionaries,  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  off,  consists  in  a  small  nde  tcU 
further  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  long  arm  ai^  pro- 
other  tribe  in  the  North- West.  The  Assini-  vided  with  a  stopcock.  The  aperture  of  lb* 
boins  formerly  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They  long  arm  is  temporarily  stopped,  and  the  air  i* 
believe  in  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  sucked  out  through  the  small  tube,  whkb  ii 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  deities.  They  tlicn  closed  and  the  aperture  opened.  The  mc 
cultivate  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  beside  of  siphons  Is  limitea  like  that  of  j>ani|»  tu 
hunting  and  coUecting  furs.  heights  at  which  the  column  of  Um  fluid  to  U 
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is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  short  ribs,  of  which  the  1st  pa\r  is  attached  to 

place.    Within  these  limits  they  have  the  2d  vertebra ;  no  trace  of  pelvis ;  8  cmlila- 

nes  been  applied  as  a  means  of  drawing  ginons  branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous 

ds  and  furnishing  supplies  of  water  over  tongue  bone ;  the  lungs  2  long  sacs,  accessory 

s  that  could  not  conveniently  be  cut  to  the  gills,  but,  as  in  the  menobranchus,  insufilr 

h.     The  length  and  shape  of  the  ex-  cient  of  themselves  for  respiration, 

ig  pipe  is  of  no  consequence,  if  it  be  air-  SIRENS,  in  ancient  mythology,  sea  nymphs 

ind  firm  enough  to  resist  the  external  who  enchanted  the  listeners  to  their  song, 

-e  of  the  air. -Siphons  are  a  much  more  and  after  getting  them  into  their  power  de- 

;  invention  than  pumps.    They  were  in  stroyed  them.  In  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts 

the  Egyptians  full  15  centuries  B.  0.,  they  are  said  to  have  endeavored  to  entice 

eir  application  to  drawing  liquors  from  those  wanderers,  but  Orpheus  surpassed  them 

ases  is  shown  in  the  drawings  preserved  in  singing ;  thereupon  they  threw  themselves 

r  tombs,    lleron  of  Alexanjina,  of  the  into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it 

f  Ptolemy  VII.,  describes  their  use  on  a  had  been  fated  that  they  were  not  to  live  after 

scale  for  draining  lands,  or  conveying  any  one  passed  by  them  unaffected.   In  Homer 

over  a  hill  from  one  valley  to  another,  the  sirens  are  connected  with  the  voyage  of 

ame  is  said  by  "Wilkinson    ("  Ancient  Ulysses,  who.  preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  id- 

ans,"  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  to  be  "  evidently  ori-  ands  on  whicn  they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice 

md  derived  from  the  word  siph  or  «(/*,  to  of  Oirce  plugged  the  ears  of  his  companions 

or  draw  up  with  the  breath,  analogous  to  with  wax  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of 

rhaps  the  origin  of  our  own  expression  the  vessel,  until  he  was  out  of  the  sound  of 

.'  "  their  voices,  thus  escaping  destruction.    The 

ICII,  Sox  OP.    See  Ecolesiasticus.  island  in  Homer's  account  was  between  JRma 

ING.    See  Oebam.  and-  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of 

SN,  a  North  American  long-tailed  ba-  Italy.    Later  poets  represent  them  as  fhmish- 

n,  with  stout  eel-like  body,  naked  skin,  ed  with  wings ;  but  having  been  persuaded  to 

3nt  branchisD,  and  only  the  2  anterior  enter  into  a  musical  contest  with  the  Muses, 

The  best  known  species,  the  <3.  lacertina  they  were  beaten  and  deprived  of  those  appen- 

,  or  rand  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head,  dages.  The  number  of  the  sirens  was  vanoosly 

evated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trun-  statedgJis  2  or  8 ;  their  place  of  abode  as  on 

mout,  3  branchial  tufts,  and  3  spiracles  Gape  relorum,  on  the  ishmd  of  Anthemusa,  in 

1  side ;  the  mouth  is  small,  with  distinct  the  Sirenusian  islands  near  PsBstum,  or  in  Oa- 

id  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at  the  tip  presa ;  and  they  were  called  daughters  of  Phor- 

ies ;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  a  cus,  of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore, 

>and  of  very  minute  ones  along  the  outer  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  G^a. 

of  the  palate  bones ;  nostrils  and  eyes  SIKHINI),  a  territorial  division  of  Hindo- 

the  latter  black ;  the  tail  laterally  com-  stan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Punjaub,  E.  by  Sir- 

L,  with  a  raylesf  fin  above  and  below ;  mour  and  other  hill  states,  and  by  the  British 

rith  4  short  and  small  fingers  with  homy  districts  of  Saharunpoor,  Paniput,  and  Rohtuck, 

It  attains  a  length  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  8.  by  Rohtuck  and  Hurreeana,  and  W.  by  Ba- 

dusky  .above  with  numerous  whitish  hawalpoor;  area,  about  17,000  sq.m.    In  the 

and  parplish  below ;  it  lives  chiefiy  in  extreme  N.  E.  a  spur  of  the  Himalaya  projects 

d  and  muddy  water  of  the  Carolina  rice  into  the  territory,  but  the  whole  of  its  remain- 

ind  is  often  thrown  out  when  the  ditches  ing  surface  is  a  uniform  plain,  sloping  very 

ared ;  it  occasionally  comes  on  land.    Its  gradually  to  the  S.  E.,  and  broken  only  by  wa- 

Jnsists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  eggs  ter  courses  or  some  low  sand  hills.   The  moun- 

and  frogs ;  it  is  sometimes  caught  on  a  tains  in  the  N.  E.  divide  the  head  waters  of 

bait  by  anglers  for  the  common  bream  the  Sutlej  from  those  of  the  Jumna.    It  is 

if) ;  it  is  regarded  as  venomous  by  the  traversed  by  numerous  small  streams,  mostly 

3,  and  is  always  destroyed  when  taken ;  afl3uents  of  the  Jumna,  whose  annual  inunda- 

und  from  lat.  35°  N.  to  E.  Florida.    Its  tions  render  the  soil  fertile.     An  important 

)rer,  Dr.  Garden,  sent  it  to  Linnseus  with  addition  to  the  means  of  irrigating  this  great 

lous    stories    about   its  habits,  among  plain  is  the  Firoz  canal,  originally  constructed 

that  it  fed  on  serpents  and  had  a  kind  by  command  of  Firoz  Toglook,  Afghan  sultan 

:ing  voice;  from  the  latter  the  generic  of  Delhi  in  1851-88,  which  with  its  various 

ras  derived.    Like  other  perennibranchi-  branches  is  240  m.  long,  and  for  much  of  its 

was  regarded  by  the  earlier  naturalists  course  is  parallel  with  the  Jumna.    The  conn- 

larva  of  some  salamander.    Two  other  try  is  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  and  the  greater  part 

,  the  S,  inUrmedia  and  S.  striata,  have  of  it  governed  by  native  chieftains  under  the 

escribed  by  J.  Le  Conte,  from  the  same  protection  of  the  British  government.     The 

es  and  with  similar  habits,  but  much  less  districts  of  Ferozepore,  IJmballa,  Loodiana,  and 

;  the  latter  has  only  3  fingers  on  each  Eythul  have  been  at  different  times  escheated 

In  this  group  there  are  about  90  verte-  to  the  East  India  company. — Sirhind,  the  an- 

mnected  by  conical  cavities  filled  with  a  cient  capital  of  this  territory,  was  once  a  city 

ous  substajice,  as  in  fishes ;  8  pairs  of  of  great  importance,  having  been  founded  by 
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YiTOz  in  1857,  but  was  repeatedlj  captured  in  edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.    He  was  edocited  « 

the  fierce  wars  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  the  college  of  his  native  town ;  but  his  fiik« 

SntlUS.    See  Doo  Stab.  having  lost  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  IhMk 

SIBMIUM,  an  ancient  city  in  the  S.  K  part  stocks  daring  Necker^a  ministry,  the  joa^ 

of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  man  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantilA  boan  u  , 

Savus  (Save),  just  below  its  janction  with  the  Lyons.    In  1798,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  tras- 

Bacantins.    Daring  -  the  war  against  the  Da-  bles  there  and  the  revolntionarj  movemcBti  ii 

cians  and  other  Danubian  tril^  it  was  the  Switzerland,  the  family  removed  to  EflfUsd, 

principal  depot  of  Roman  military  stores,  and  where  for  18  montiis  Biamondi  sUidied  Ea^iib 

finally  became  the  chief  city  of  Pannonia.    It  literatare,  trade,  mannfactarea,  and  manMn. 

was  probably  a  Roman  colony.    It  contained  Retoming  with  nis  parents  to  the  family  com- 

a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spadous  forum,  try  seat  near  Geneva,  he  and  Ms  Cither  vat 

an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildinffs,  subjected  to  persecutions  for   having  girca 

and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  me  shelter  to  a  political  ouUaw,  and  conaeqrpcitlj 

first  Flavian  fieet  on  the  Danube.    The  empe-  removed  to  Tuscany,  where  he  devoUn  iaa- 

ror  Probus  was  bom  here.    It  was  captured  self  to  economical  researchea.     In  ISOl  ht 

and  probably  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  into  published  a  Tableau  ds  ragriemlhrn  Tmotu, 

whose  hands  it  fell  in  the  6th  century.    £x-  and  in  1808  aTVott^  ds  la  ridketm  e^mmmmk 

tensive  ruins  of  its  former  magnificence  still  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva),  in  whieh  ha  ihovcd 

exist  near  Mitrowitz  in  the  Austrian  Military  himself  a  strong  adherent  of  Adun  Smith.   As 

Frontier  district  of  Peterwardein.  early  as  1800  he  had  returned  again  to  his  at- 

SIROCCO,  or  SoiBoooo,  a  S.  £.  wind  of  a  tive  town,  had  been  made  aecretary  of  the 

suffocating  and  parching  heat,  which  at  cer-  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  departmeBt  of 

tain  intervals,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  Lemon,  and  become  a  French  citisen.    He  fivfd 

blows  with  great  violence  in  the  islands  of  the  now  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Ifane.  deftirl 

Mediterranean  and  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Italy,  and  the  eminent  men  who  aorroonded  tkit 

for  86  or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes  celebrated  lady,  and  turned  hia  attentisa  to 

even  for  a  week  or  more,  and  which  exerts  history.    The  result  of  thia  waa  bia  BkUin 

a  most  pernicious  infiuence  on  animal  and  dts  r^mhligtu$  Italiennet  (16  vola.  dva^  I80T- 

vegetable  life.    It  is  regarded  as  similar  in  '18 ;  repri£ted  in  10  vols.).    Daring  iIm  wiilcr 

character  to  the  simoom,  though  of  longer  du-  of  1811-^12  he  delivered  a  aeriea  of  jMt 

ration,  and  is  probably  modified  by  passing  lectures,  which  he  published  nader  iIm  titk  of 

over  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  hottest  in  Malta  La  litUrature  du  midi  de  VEur9p4  (4  vok  Sfo. 

and  Sicilv,  but  of  short  continuance.    In  the  Paris,  1818) ;  thia  woi^  baa  hoem  tnadMiA 

Ionian  i^es  it  blows  for  a  longer  period,  but  by  T.  Roscoe,  and  several  timea  reprintad  both 

usually  not  so  fiercely.    The  mhabitants  of  hi  French  and  English.    During  tba  Haadred 

these  isles  speak  of  the  black  and  the  ordinary  Days,  he  was  in  Paris;  and  bemg  cooviaeed 

airocco.    It  produces  very  little  change  either  that  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previoosly  op- 

in  the   thermometer  or  the  barometer,  but  posed,  was  now  the  only  man  aiole  to  proleet 

causes  a  sensation  of  terrible  heat  and  suffoca-  France  and  give  her  nberal  institatioiii,  lit 

tion,  great  prostration,  and  copious  perspiration  boldly  advoci^ed  his  cause  in  the  Jfimifnrr, 

in  all  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  its  coming  is  but  refused  to  be  rewarded  for  thia  serriee. 

heralded  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness.  In  1819  he  published  hia  K^uttauM  fiuieipa 

SISKIN.    See  Absbdevine.  d'eeanomie  yolitique^  &ude  la  rieknm  daaf  m 

SISEIWIT.    See  Tbout.  rapport*  atee  la  population  (2  vola.  Svou,  Pirii), 

SISKIYOU,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  border-  in  which  he  partly  recanted  the  prittdDki  U 

ing  on  Oregon  and  Nevada  territory,  and  inter-  had  formerly  supported.      He  now  cereted 

sected  by  the  Klamath  and  Shasta  rivers ;  area,  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  sreat  Bidmn 

over  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,629.    The  cZet/Vanpau,  the  fint  volume  of  which  meared 

surface  is  in  part  mountainous,  the  Sierra  Ne-  in  1821,  and  which  was  oontinoed  to  the  tith, 

vada  mountains  crossing  the  £.  and  the  Coast  but  left  incomplete  by  the  antbor^a  death.    A 

range  the  W.  part ;  W.  of  the  Coast  range  is  a  continuation  in  2  vc^umea  haa  been  added  by 

rich  valley.    The  soil  is  productive.    The  pro-  AmM^  Ren^.    While  engaged  in  thia  vail 

dactions  in  1858  were  140,000  bushels  of  wheat,  undertaking,  he  wrote  a  historical  nord,  MiA 

122,500  of  oats,  and  145,000  of  barley.    There  Setera.  ou  fan  492,  a  picture  of  Oanl  dnriac 

were  5  grist  and  17  saw  mills,  and  a  distillerv.  the  5th  oentury  (8  vola.  12mo.,  1828) ;  ^TW 

Gold  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh-  Italian  Republics,^  an  eloquent  aunmary  of  Ui 

borhood  of  streams.    Tulare,  Qoose,  and  lUa-  great  wore  on  the  aame  soljeet^  and  **  Tie 

math  lakes  are  in  the  W.  part    Capital,  Treka.  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,^  both  of  wbkh 

SISMONDI,  Jean  Chables   LioNABD  Si-  were  originally  written  in  Engliih  for  lard- 

ifO!n)B  DB,  a  French  historian  and  political  ner's  *^  Cabinet  Cydopedia"^  (18S2  and  18S9X 

economist,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  9,  1778,  died  and  translated  by  hmuelf  into  Frendi:  kii 

there,  June  25,  1842.    He  traced  his  origin  to  £tuda  tur  rieonomis  poliiiqms  (firt^  18ST); 

an  illustrious  family  of  Pisa,  who  had  removed  and  £tude$  9ur  let  eonstituUonM  dn  ><■/<• 

to  France  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  ref-  Ubret  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1886-*8X    To  these  ma^ 

age  in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the  be  added  hia  Prieu  d$  Vkutmrt  dm  DrmaftM 
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)vo.),  a  gomnuuy  of  his  larger  hiatory,  SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION, 

the  French  annab  to  the  death  of  an  organization  of  Protestant  Ohristian  women 

7, ;  and  a  number  of  articles  of  variouB  for  Tolontarjr  service  as  nurses  in  hospitak,  in- 

lich  he  contributed  to  periodicals.  firmaries,  dec.,  founded  in  1845  bj  the  exertions 

K)  (Dalhergia  *i»8oo),  a  forest  tree  high-  of  the  Rev,  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  in  con- 

l  in  India  for  its  excellent  timber,  suit-  nection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 

ship  building  and  variouB  other  pur-  of  the  holj  communion  in  New  York.    Thej 

[t  is  found  abundantly  near  the  rivers  are  bound  hj  no  vows,  and  though  it  is  desira- 

le  foot  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  lat.  80^  ble  that  they  should  remain  in  their  work  for 

grows  rapidly  in  almost  any  soil.    The  life,  they  are  free  to  leave  whenever  they  are 

I  lofty,  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  minded.    They  are  usually  received  between 

&t  crooked.    The  wood  is  tougher  and  the  ages  of  26  and  40  years;  if  under  26,  the 

ftstic  than  the  teak,  rather  light,  but  written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 

arkably  durable.     Its  color  is  light  be  obtained.     Candidates  for  the  sisterhood 

brown,  with  dark  veins.    It  is  gener-  are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  probation  be- 

cted  by  Europeans  and  natives  of  the  fore  entering  upon  their  vocatipn.    They  have 

provinces  for  purposes  requiring  the  no  marked  uniform,  though  fte  dress  is  gen- 

ength.                 erally  black,  with  a  white  muslin  collar  and 

:RS  of  OHARITY.     See  Chabitt,  head  drees.    The  sisters  managed  for  several 

3P.             years  the  infirmary  of  the  holy  communion, 

IKS  OF  MERCY.     See  Mebot,  S»-  and  since  1868  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke's 

hospital.  New  York,  under  the  superintendence 

:RS  of  MERCY,  Pbotkstant,  a  com-  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 
>f  English  Christian  women,  devoted  SISTOVA,  or  Shistab,  a  fortified  town  of 
ork  of  visiting,  aiding,  and  instructing  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria, 
,  and  educating  orphan  and  other  poor  87  m.  above  Ruatchuk,  and  26  below  Nioopoli, 
,  founded  at  Devonport  about  1846  by  on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the 
lia  Sellon,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  Danube,  which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of 
il  navy.  She  commenced  with  the  600  tons ;  pop.  about  30,000  beside  the  garri- 
ment  of  industrial,  infant,  and  ragged  son.  It  is  aefended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  now 
taming  and  civilizing  the  turbulent  much  dilapidated,  and  by  a  fosse  and  palisades, 
he  government  dockyard  at  Plyniouth,  The  houses  are  generally  low  and  ill  built ;  but 
ling  the  younger  children,  to  the  num-  the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  8,  are  of  con- 
bout  400,  in  the  elementary  branches  siderable  b^ty.  The  town  has  some  mann- 
tion  and  the  first  principles  of  religion,  factories  of  leather  and  cotton  and  an  active 
on  several  ladies  joined  her  in  her  trade ;  and  much  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicin- 
id  as  the  number  increased  they  took  ity.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Bulgarians  as  tiieir 
and  formed  a  community  under  Miss  capitaL  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and 
and  at  first  subject  to  the  visito-  Austria  was  concluded  here  Aug.  4,  1791. 
trol  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  SISYPHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  JEo- 
as  now  organized,  is  composed  of  8  lus  and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by 
riz. :  those  who  live  in  community,  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Glwicus  and 
among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active  others.  Some  later  accounts  make  him  the 
}  life;  those  who,  from  sickness  or  son  of  Autolycus  and  the  father  of  Ulysses, 
kuses,  are  unable  to  undertake  this  To  him  are  attributed  the  foundation  of  Cor- 
It  who  wish  to  live  a  calm  life,  en-  inth  (Ephyra)  and  the  establishment  of  Uie 
i  prayer,  reading,  and  quiet  occupa-  Isthmian  games.  Fraudulent  and  deceitful,  he 
id  married  and  smgle  women  who  live  promoted  the  commerce  of  Corinth,  but  was 
)rld,  but  maintain  a  certain  connection  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being  set  to 
community,  and  assist  its  work  ii\  va-  the  task  of  rolling  a  huge  marble  block  up  hill, 
ys.  The  sisters  are  bound  by  no  vows  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  always 
h  promise  of  obedience  to  their  supe-  rolled  back  agiun.  The  special  crimes  which 
ley  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation  induced  this  penalty  are,  according  to  different 
but  while  connected  with  it  adopt  a  authors,  that  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  gods, 
garb,  and  share  their  property  in  com-  killed  travdlers,  and  revealed  the  abduction  of 
i  addition  to  ministration  to  the  bodily  ^Egina  by  Jupiter.  It  was  a  common  tnu^tion 
tual  wants  of  the  poor  in  Plymouth  and  that  Jupiter  sent  Death  to  avenge  his  treadi- 
•rt,  and  the  management  of  the  educa-  ery ;  that  Sisyphus  triumphed  over  and  chained 
stitutions  founded  by  Miss  Sellon,  the  Death,  who  was  delivered  by  Mars  after  an  in- 
ave  undertaken  the  entire  charge  and  terval  in  which  no  one  died;  that  Si[m)hns 
>f  a  large  number  of  orphan  children,  first  desired  his  wife  not  to  bury  him,  and  then 
ley  have  taken  into  their  own  ^^  home.^*  in  the  lower  world  obtained  permission  to  re- 
,  public  charges  ha^-ing  been  made  turn  and  punish  her  for  the  neglect ;  that  he 
;he  community,  on  the  ground  of  its  refused  to  leave  again  the  upper  world,  but 
Eloman  Catholic  tendency,  Miss  Sellon  was  forcibly  taken  off  by  Mercury ;  and  thai 
0  them  in  an  able  pamphlet  this  trick  was  the  reason  of  his  punishment 
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6ITKA,  an  island  of  Russian  America,  the  portasce,  bnt  a  considerable  trade  ia  earriii 

largest  of  George  III.  archipelago.    Its  climate  on.    MiUmdates  was  defeated  bj  LoeoUai  ii 

is  humid  and  cold^  haying  onlj  on  an  average  the  neighborhood  of  Sebastia ;  aiul  toward  tk  . 

66  dry  days  in  the  year.    The  temperature  for  close  of  the  14th  century  several  battles  vcn 

the  year  averages  45.8^  F.,  that  of  tihe  sum-  fought  here  between  Bigazet  and  Tamerliae; 

mer  66.2°.    The  soil  is  generally  sterile ;    a  the  former  was  defeated  and  the  town  rmaed. 
little  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  raised. — Sftka,        SIYATHERIUM,  a  genna  of  extinct  nzmi- 

or  New  Archangel,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  nanta,  placed  by  Pictet  and  moat  palscmtolo- 

island,  in  lat.  ST''  8'  N.,  long.  185''  18'  W.,  is  g^sts  nearest  the  giraffe.    The  head  and  a  coc- 

the  only  town  of  any  size  in  Russian  America,  aiderable  part  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found 

and  the  capital  of  the  colony;  pop.  about  1,200,  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sivalik  bOli 

The  harbor  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  a  large  of  the   Himdaya  range.    The  head  in  ait 

trade  in  fish  and  peltry  with  Petropavlovdk,  approaches  that  of  the  elephant,  aod  must 

The  houses,  except  the  govemor^s  residence,  have  been  supported  on  a  mnch  shorter  icd 

are  mere  hovels.    Ship  building  ia  carried  on  stronger  neck  tnan  that  of  the  giraffe ;  the  p«n 

to  some  extent.^  behind  the  orbits  was  much  devel(^>€d,  the 

SIVA,  the  8a  deity  of  the  !ffindoo  tritnurtti  flace  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  arched.    Abc^re 

or  trinity.    He  is  often  called  by  English  writ-  and  between  the  eyes  were  2  diverging  bcr&&, 

ers  on  Brahminism  *^  the  destroyer,"  but  he  and  probably  2  other  shorter  and  maasive  ooei 

seems  to  be  rather  the  judge  and  avenger,  the  in  the  usual  situation ;  the  molars  of  the  upper 

Nemesis  of  the  Greeks,  who  inflicts  on  men  j&w  were'6  in  number  on  each  aide,  having  aO 

the  punishment  due  to  their  evil  deeds.    He  ia  the  characters  of  those  of  ruminanta.    It  wis 

usually  represented  as  many-armed,  to  indicate  certainly  a  ruminant,  with  pachyderm  affimtiei 

his  power  to  reach  offenders,  seated  on  a  horse  in  its  robust  form,  short  neck,  and  probabk 

or  bull,  with  his  wife  Doorga  upon  his  knee,  presence  of  a  proboscis  (aa  indieatea  by  the 

who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Astarte  nasal  bones).    The  only  speciea  described,  i^ 

of  the  Phcsnioians  and  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  gigantwm  (Cautl.  and  Falc),  was  as  bulky  u 

For  a  number  of  centuries  the  Hindoo  worship,  and  higher  than  the  elephant;  in  the  teeth,  tb« 

once  mainly  concentrated  on  Vishnu,  has  been  fore  limbs,  and  the  hoofs,  it  resembles  the  moose 

directed  to  Siva,  whose  wrath  the  worshippera  (alee)  more  nearly  than  any  typical  ruminant: 

desire  to' avert.  it  would  seem  one  of  the  connecting  links  b«- 

SIVAS,  Sesvas,  or  Rooc,  a  pashalic  of  Asi-  twcen  the  giraffe  and  the  cercida  or  de^  ixm- 

atic  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  N.  ily,  the  proboscis  being  intermediate  between 

E.  by  the  pashalic  of  Trebizond,  E.  by  Erzroum,  the  trunk  of  the  tapir  and  the  long  and  flexible 

S.  £.  by  Diarbekir,  S.  by  Marash  and  Corama-  snout  of  the  moose.    Be  BlainviDe  places  H 

nia,  and  W.  by  Anatolia ;  area,  60,000  sq.  m. ;  among  the  antelopes.    Bramatherium  (Ftk.)  b 

pop.  estimated  at  800,000.    The  most  impor-  an  allied  genus,  known  only  by  fragments  if 

tant  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Tokat  and  jaws  from  tlie  island  of  Perim  in  the  golf  of 

Samsoon,  the  latter  being  the  chief  seaport.  Cambay ;  the  only  described  species  is  the  £ 

The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  mountain  Perimense  (Falc).    Ca^  of  the  skull  and  tn* 

ranges,  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  between  terior  limbs  of  the  nratherium  are  in  the  cibi- 

which  there  are  extensive  valleys  and  plains,  net  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  historr. 
The  Euphrates  flows  on  the  S.  E.  boundary,        81 W All  (anc.  Ammon  or  Ammomium),  an 

but  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  carried  oasis  in  the  N.  W.  of  Egypt,  near  the  boundAir 

to  the  Black  sea  by  the  rivers  Kizil-Irmak,  the  of  the  disputed  territory  between  Egypt  tcii 

Halys  of  the  ancients,  on  the  W.  boundary.  Ye-  Tripoli,  in  lat.  29**  12'  N.,  long.  26°  17  t,  tn4 

shiMrmak,  and  several  smaller  streams.    The  about  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Medit«fT»- 

most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  nean  sea.    The  whole  oasis  is  about  15  m.hLS 

alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  salt,  the  last  named  and  12  broad.    Its  surface  is  undulating,  and 

being  particularly  abundant.    A  great  deal  of  surrounded  on  the  N.  by  high  limestmie  hilk 

the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  not  very  thor-  There  are  numerous  salines  or  salt  ponds  iDd 

onghly  cultivated.    The  pastures  are  very  ex-  springs,  and  also  an  abundance  of  springs  of 

tensive,  and  many  tracts  well  adapted  for  agri-  fresh  water.    The  soil  ia  exceedingly  fertikk 

culture  are  occupied  by  the  herds  of  the  Koords  yielding  largely  of  grain,  olives,  orangea,  dau«, 

and  Toorkomans.    In  ancient  times  the  prov-  and  other  fhiita,  and  famishing  excttloit  ()•*- 

ince  formed  parts  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. —  turage.    The  climate  isdelightfuL    The  inhab- 

SivAs  (anc.  Sebastia)^  the  capital,  is  situated  in  itants  are  Berbers  and  negroea,  and  idl  zealooi 

an  extensive  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eizil-  Mohammedans.     The  principal  town,  Siwah. 

Irmak,  410  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Constantinople,  is  curiously  built  under  cover  like  a  huge  bee- 

and  60  m.  S.  from  Tokat;  pop.  about  27,000.  hive,  and  is  wretchedly  dark  and  dirty;  vcfL 

The  town  is  defended  by  two  old  castles,  and  about  8,000. — The  early  Greek    geograpticri 

contains  numerous  moeaues,  many  of  which  and    travellers   speak   of  8    remiu^ble   ob- 

are  elegantly  ornamented  in  the  best  style  of  Jects  to  be  found  in  this  oasis,  viz. :  the  well 

Arabian  or  Persian  architecture.     There  are  of  the  sun,  which  was  warm  in  the  moraine 

many  baths  and  khans,  and  the  bazaars  are  well  and  evening,  and  cold  at  noon ;  the  palace  oi 

supplied.    The  manufiactures  are  of  little  im-  the  ancient  Ammonian  kings,  mmNiiided  by  a 
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triple  wan ;  and  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jn-  and  as  an  author  hj  works  on  mystical  the- 
piter  Ammon,  sorroonded  by  a  shady  prove,  ology,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  Anstotle.  In 
the  mins  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  hiero-  1657  he  became  inquisitor-general  at  Venioe, 
giyphics,  puntings,  and  scnlptnres  on  the  an-  and  in  1570  he  was  created  cardinal,  when  he 
cient  walls  have  been  described  and  copied  by  assumed  the  name  Montalto.  After  the  death 
IGnutolL  The  oracle  was  one  of  great  repnta-  of  Gregory  XUL  in  1585,  he  was  elected  pope 
tion  in  early  times,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  an  ahnost  unanimous  vote.  Both  as  pope  and 
was  entirely  neglected.  Alexander  the  Great  as  secular  prince  he  was  distinguished  for  pru- 
visited  the  temple.  The  fountain  of  the  sun  dence,  severity,  and  energy.  He  destroyed  the 
sUll  exists,  and  nas  still  a  varying  temperature,  power  of  the  banditti  and  restored  order  and 
There  are  also  extensive  catacombs  cut  in  the  safety  throughout  his  territory,  administered 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis.  law  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  with  an 
SIX  NATIONS.  See  Iboquois.  almost  barbarous  severity,  built  a  great  aque- 
SIX  PRINOIPLE  BAPTISTS,  a  small  reU-  duct,  enlarged  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and 
gious  sect  which  originated  in  Rhode  Island  in  in  many  other  ways  encouraged  industry.  He 
16d5.  Their  church  polity  and  views  on  bap-  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals  at  ^,  required  the 
tism  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Baptists.  In  Catholic  bishops  of  all  countries  to  visit  Rome  . 
doctrine  they  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the  at  certain  intervals,  and  reorganized  the  entire 
payment  of  any  regular  salary  to  ttkeir  preach-  administration  of  ecclesiastioed  affairs  by  the 
ers,  and  have  never  connected  themselves  with  appointment  of  15  congregations  of  cardinals 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  temperance  or  other  and  other  ofScers.  He  founded  a  new  univer- 
benevolent  or  reformatory  societies.  They  sity  at  Fermo,  and  new  colleges  at  Rome  and 
hold  as  their  distingnbhing  doctrines  the  6  Bologna.  From  the  printing  press  of  the  Yati- 
principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1-3,  viz. :  re-  can  he  published  the  revised  edition  of  the 
pentance  from  dead  works ;  faith  toward  God ;  Vulgate,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  coon- 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  by  which  they  under-  cil*of  Trent.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  and 
stand  John^s  baptism,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  avoided  war  with  the  Ohristian  princes  as  much 
Ghost,  the  baptism  of  Christ^s  sufferings,  and  as  possible,  though  he  encouraged  and  support- 
apoetolic  or  Christian  baptism ;  laying  on  of  ed  Henry  HI.  against  the  Huguenots,  Phuip  IL 
hknds,  which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary  against  England,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
with  baptism ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
and  eternal  judgment.  They  have  18  or  20  land.  He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the 
churdies,  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  young  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  left  the  Oath- 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  16  ordained  minis-  olio  church,  and  against  Elizabeth  of  England 
ters,  and  about  8,000  members.  for  having  put  to  death  Mary  Stuart.  He  sum- 
SIXTUS,  the  name  of  5  popes,  of  whom  the  moned  Henry  HI.  to  Rome  for  having  ordered 
following  are  the  most  important :  I.  Sixtus  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
rV.  (Francesco  Rovkrb),  bom  at  Celles  near  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if  he 
Savona  in  1418,  died  Aug.  18,  1484.  He  was  ghould  refuse  to  release  the  cardinal  de  Bour- 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  con-  bon  and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  left  be- 
sidered  the  most  distinguished  Italian  i>reacher  hind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
of  his  times.  He  succeeded  Paul  H.  in  1471,  Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  successors  only  in 
and  made  at  once  great  preparations  for  con-  circumstances  strictly  defined.  Ho  was  not 
yoking  an  oecumenical  council,  for  terminating  loved  by  the  people,  but  feared  and  admired, 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  for  con-  and  his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source 
tinning  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  en-  of  popular  anecdotes  and  legends.  His  biogra- 
tirely  failed  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  pby  by  Leti  (Vita  di  Suto  F.,  Lausanne,  1669) 
attempts ;  and  the  war  against  the  Turks,  is  strongly  objected  to  by  Catholic  writers  as 
though  the  pope  in  concert  with  Venice  and  untrustworthy;  that  by  Tempesti  {StcriadeUa 
Naples  sent  a  fieet  to  Asia  Minor  which  took  f^ita  e  ge$te  di  Sisto  V.,  Rome,  1755)  has  too 
Smyrna,  had  no  permanent  result  He  made  much  the  character  of  a  partisan  eulogy, 
himself  odious  by  excessive  nepotism,  hf  im-  SIZAR,  a  term  used  in  the  university  of 
posing  heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  by  an  Cambridge,  England,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
eager  participation  in  the  civil  wars  of  Italy.  Dublin,  to  denote  a  class  of  students  who  are 
He  is,  in  particular,  accused  of  having  been  pecuniarily  assisted  through  the  benefactions 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  Flor-  of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons.  They 
ence  against  the  Medici  (1478\  In  a  bull  on  correspond  with  the  so  called  servitors  of  Ox- 
the  inunaculate  conception,  ne  forbade  any  ford,  and  like  them  were  formerly  required  to 
further  controversy  on  the  subject ;  he  also  perform  certain  menial  duties,  which  latterly 
confirmed  the  Spanish  inquisition.  II.  Sixtus  have  been  much  restricted  if  not  entirely  abol- 
V.  (Feuck  Pkbetti),  bom  near  Montalto  in  ighed.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
1521,  died  Aug.  27, 1590.  He  was  in  his  early  from  the  term  size,  which  in  college  phraseol* 
youth  a  herdsman,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  ogy  denotes  an  allowance  of  provisions  at  the 
in  1534,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  college  buttery. 

on  the  ecclesisastical  law  at  Rimini  in  1544        SIZE,  a  kind  of  glue  prepared  from  the  clip- 

and  Sienna  in  1546,  as  a  popular  preacher,  pings  of  parchment  and  thin  skins,  and  used 
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chiefly  for  giving  a  finiihed  sur&ce  to  ootton  been  need  by  ill  diases  of  people  for  tbe  idb 

good&  paper,  &c  of  the  eaner  and  more  rapia  pro^rreei  made  br 

SJOBERG,  Ekik,  a  Swedish  Ijric  poet,  bet-  their  aid.    In  other  cold  conntriea  akatinc  k 

ter  known  under  his  psendonyme  of  Yitalis,  practised  rather  as  an  amnsement  and  beutk- 

bom  in  Ijongo,  Bndermania,  Jan.  14,  1794^  nil  exercise.    It  was  known  in  andent  timet, 

died  in  Btockhobn,  March  4,  1828.    He  was  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Edda,  in  which 

the  son  of  a  laboring  man,  and  was  enabled  the  god  Uller  is  represented  as  distinffiiislied  bj 

Sthe  assistance  of  his  friends  to  receive  his  his  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.    The  loelaDden 

Qcation  at  the  university  of  IJpsaL    He  first  in  former  times  used  for  skatea  ^  the  ahtok 

brought   himself  into   notice   m   1819,  and  bone  ofa  deer  or  sheep  about  a  foot  long,  whidi 

thenceforth  held  a  high  position  among  con-  they  greased  because  uiey  should  not  be  stopped 

temporary  Swedish  poets.    In  1884  he  settled  by  drops  of  water  upon  them."  In  the  descrip- 

in  Stockholm,  but  died  of  consumption,  in  great  tion  of  the  ancient  customs  of  London  by  Flu- 

poverty.     His  poems,  the  best  of  which  are  Stephen  it  is  remarked:  '^Some  tje  bones  to 

written  in  a  satirical  vein,  were  first  published  their  feet  and  under  their  heelea,  and  shoving 

in  a  collected  form  in  1828,  a  few  months  after  themselves  bv  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide  m 

,  his  death.    He  also  published  some  translations  swifUv  as  a  bird  fiyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow 

'  from  Washington  Irving.  out  of  a  crosse  bow."    In  Edinburgh  as  weQ 

SJOGREN,  Akdbbw  John,  a  Unnish  philol-  fte  London  skating  was  a  hi^ly  popiJar  amne- 

Offist,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ithis,  May  8, 1794.  ment  several  centuries  ago.    Stmtt,  in  ^^Sporti 

He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  And  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England.  ^^- 

has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Bus-  marks  that  he  has  seen  upon  the  Sopentise 

sia.    He  has  published  a  treatise  in  German  river  4  gentlemen  dance  a  double  minoeC  in 

"  On  the  Rnnish  Language  and  Literature^'  skates  with  as  much  ease  and  more  tkpatt 

(St  Petersburg,  1821),  ''  Notes  on  the  Parishes  than  in  a  ball  room.    William  Hone  ateoi,  is 

in   Kemi-Lappmark''  (Helsingfors,    1828),  .in  the  ''Everr  Day  Book,''  remarka  that  *^tbe 

Swedish,  and  numerous  philcMogicial  and  eth-  elegance  of  skaters  on  that  aheet  of  water  ii 

nogn4>hical  papers.     During  a  residence  of  chiefly  exhibited  in  ouadrillea,  which  some  p•^ 

several  years  in  the  Caucasus  he  mastered  the  ties  go  through  witn  a  beauty  scarcely  Jaaatp^ 

'languages  of  that  region,  and  in  1844  published  *ble  by  those  who  have  not  seen  graecfol 

his  ^^Ossetio  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,"  in  skating."    In  countries  where  snow  abooads 

German  (4to.).  skating  cannot  be  practised  to  the  extent  that 

SKAGEB  BACK  (''  the  crooked  strait  of  it  is  in  those  bordering  upon  the  North  sea; 

Bkagen''),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea  or  German  ^nd  in  the  United  States,  probably  for  this  rea- 

ooean,  lying  between  the  Danish  peninsula  of  eon,  the  amusement  has  not  hein  ao  general 

Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect-  or  carried  to  so  great  perfection  as  in  the  N. 

ing  the  Cattegat  with  the  North  sea.    Its  course  ^>  oonntries  of  Europe.      It  haa,  however, 

is  from  £.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. ;  length  about  150  within  the  past  few  years  become  a  tashiooaMe 

m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.    It  is  much  deeper  exercise,  not  only,  for  young  men  bat  ahn  lur 

on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast,  young  ladies.    The  practice  has  received  a  great 

ranging  on  the  former  from  150  to  200  fathoms,  stimulus  by  the  construction  of  ponds  ^icaallT 

near  the  centre  from  60  to  100,  and  near  the  adapted  to  it  in  the  central  park  of  New  Toric, 

coast  of  Jutland  from  80  to  40.    It  is  subject  which  are  carefully  kept  frcNd  from  snow.  The 

to  severe  storms.    In  fair  weather  the  current  effect  of  this  increasea  attention  to  the  art  is 

flows  £.  on  the  Ju,tland  side  and  W.  on  the  seen  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  skates  recent! j 

Norwegian.    Tlie  harbors  are  all  on  the  Nor-  introduced,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 

wegian  coast.  the  few  ordinary  forms  heretofore  in  common 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds.  use.    These  were  in  general  blocks  of  wood 

SKAMANIA,  a  S.  co.  of  Washington  terri-  with  the  upper  surface  flat  and  shaped  like  the 

tory,   bordeVing  on  Oregon,  bounded  S.  by  foot,  and  having  under  the  bottom  a  sfip  of  iron 

Columbia  river  and  N.  by  the  Yakima,  and  fixed  edgewise  in  a  longitudinal  groove,  and 

drained  by  the  Wenass,  Nachess,  Atahnam,  and  well  -secured  at  the  toe  by  a  sort  of  hook  re- 

Pisco  rivers ;  area,  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  turning  l>ack  into  the  wood,  and  at  the  heel  by 

225.    The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  A  screw.    The  fW>nt  end  of  the  iron  tamed  vp 

with  fertile  valleys  along  the  streams.    The  ^  a  graceAil  curve,  and  the  bottom,  whirh  was 

Cascade  mountains  traverse  the  county  from  generally  from  |  to  }  of  an  inch  thick,  was 

K.  to  S.,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mt  oommomy  grooved,  but  sometimes  left  smooch 

Adams  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  Mt  with  sharp  edges.    They  were  fiutened  to  the 

Bainer  in  the  north.    Capital,  Cascade  City.  feet  by  straps  passing  over  the  instep  and  etom- 

SKATE.    See  Rat.  ing  each  other  fh>m  the  toe  to  the  he«L    8ce«l 

SKATE  (Dutch,  $ehaa(),  a  sort  of  shoe  ^ith  was  soon  substituted  for  iron  nmnera,  and  a 

a  steel  runner,  used  one  under  each  foot  for  great  variety  of  devices  were  adopted  for  mors 

sliding  or  travelling  over  the  ice.    With  the  securely  attaching  the  akates  to  the  foot.    In 

name  the  article  has  been  transmitted  to  us  one  form  a  (K>rt  of  windlass  is  very  neatly  ia- 

from  Holland,  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  of  troduced  into  the  wooden  stock,  by  the  turn* 

which  akates  have  from  an  unknown  period  ing  of  which  with  a  key  any  desired' strain  eta 
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be  broo^t  upon  the  fkstenings.     In  another  added  82  teeth,  making  in  all  46.    The  Terte- 

form  the  stodc  was  dispenaed  with,  and  the  br»  prooer  are  24,  7  in  the  neck,  12  in  the 

akate  mnner  waa  secured  directlj  to  the  hot-  back,  and  5  in  the  loins ;  in  the  diest  are  12 

torn  of  the  boot ;  in  another  the  stock  is  a  flat  ribs  on  each  ade  and  the  breast  bone  in  front ; 

sole  of  iron ;  in  another  In^  robber  q^rings  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  neck  makes,  with  the 

are  introdaoed  into  the  wooden  stock  to  impart  preceding,  60  bones  in  the  tmnk.  In  each  upper 

elastSdtj.    Skates  again  have  been  divided  ^to  extremitj  are  the  shoulder  blade  behind  and  the 

a  fit>nt  and  back  piece,  which  are  connected  bj  collar  bone  in  front,  the  aim  bone,  2  bones  in 

a  spring,  and  the  nmner  being  made  elastic,  the  forearm,  8  in  the  wrist  in  2  rows,  5  meta- 

the  back  portion  keeps  snng  np  to  the  heel  carpals,  and  14  finger  bones — ^in  both  limbs, 

when  the  weight  of  tne  body  is  thrown  for-  64.    To  the  lower  extremitj  belong  the  hip 

ward.    An  excellent  contrivance  for  secorinff  bones,  the  sacrom  and  coccyx  behind;  and  to 

a  choice  of  nmners,  grooved  or  smooth,  with  each  limb  a  thigh  bone,  2  bones  in  the  leg,  7 

the  same  pair  of  liuitea,  and  these  verj  lighL  in  the  ankle,  5  in  the  metatarsns,  and  14  in  the 

consists  in  making  the  nmner  of  a  alip  of  rteel  toes — ^in  both  limbs,  62.    If  the  2  knee  pans 

about  i  inch  thick,  and  so  narrow  as  to  have  be  added,  which  are  properlj  sesamoid  bones 

considerable  q>ring.    This,  doable  the  length  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  1^  the 

reanired  for  the  skadte,  is  bent  over  in  a  cnrve  whole  number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton, 

ana  back  upon  itself  in  the  shi^  of  a  long  let-  including  the  teeth,  is  240.    (For  the  develop- 

ter  U.    This  is  ti^tly  fitted  in  two  little  brass  ment  of  bone  in  the  foBtus,  see  Exbstologt.) 

standards  under  Uie  stock  with  the  curved  end  The  skeleton  in  the  female  is  smaller  and  mors 

forward,  and  maj  at  any  time  be  slid  out  and  delicate  than  in  man,  and  the  bony  processes 

turned  over  to  bring  the  other  limb  upon  the  less  strongly  marked ;  the  lower  Innbs  are 

ice.    Ladies^  skates  are  made  with  shoes  fitted  proportioiuilly  longer,  making  the  middle  of 

to  the  foot — Skates  were  in  use  in  Paris  as  the  len^  of  the  body  below  instead  of  <ni  a 

early  as  1819  that  were  made  to  run  upon  the  level  with  the  pubis;  the  head  Is  more  elon- 

ground,  being  furnished,  instead  of  a  runner,  gated,  and  narrower  in  front;  the  vertebrB 

with  3  little  brass  wheels.    It  is  said  they  were  are  less  wide,  the  lumbar  region  longer,  the 

often  seen  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  pub-  chest  shorter  and  less  prominent  (when  unde- 

lic  gardens,  the  skaters  moving  with  great  formed  by  corsets),  the  shoulders  lower  and 

r^raity  up  and  down  the  long  smooth  ave-  less  widely  sepan^ted,  the  arms  ahorter,  the 

nues.    They  were  introduced  upon  the  Frendi  thigh  bones  more  curved  anteriorly  and  mors 

stage  by  the  dancer  Dumas  and  his  wife;  and  obUouelyplaced,  and  the  feet  and  hands  smaller; 

the  opera  of  the  ProphHe  included  a  ballet  all  tne  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  larger,  the 

of  skaters  which  attracted  much  admiration,  articulations  less  firmly  united,  the  iliao  edge 

lliese  skates  evidently  suggested  those  called  more  flaring,  and  the  pubic  arch  more  open, 

parlor  skates,  in  which  the  wheels  are  made  of  The  skeleton,  properly  articulated  artificially, 

India  rubber,  occadonaDy  worn  by  children  in  represents  the  height  of  the  individual  in  life 

the  rtreets  as  well  as  in  houses.  by  adding  1^  to  2  inches  for  the  soft  parts. 

SKELETON  (Gr.  okcXX^  to  dry),  the  os-  Tlie  proportion  of  the  bones  to  each  otner  is 

aeons  framework  of  vertebrated  animals,  ar-  so  exact,  that  the  height  of  an  individual  may 

ranged  in  its  natural  connections.    Its  general  be  determined  by  the  measurement  of  one  or 

characters,  the  relations  and  homologies  c^  two  of  the  long  bones, 

the  different  parts,  the  laws  of  unity  in  variety,  SKELTON,  Jomr,  an  English  poet,  bom 

and  the  reduction  of  all  its  forms  to  an  arche-  probably  in  Norfolk  about  1460,  died  in  West- 

^rpe,  have  been  given  in  the  articles  Bonb,  minster,  June  21, 1529.    He  was  graduated  at 

CoMPJLSATivB  AsATOMT,  and  PmLosopmcAi.  Cambridge  probably  in  1484,  was  created  a  poet 

AsATOMT.    The  bones  serve  as  levers  for  the  laureate  (wnich  was  then  a  degree  in  grammar) 

action  of  muscles,  and  as  cavities  to  enclose  or  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders 

a  framework  to  protect  the  organs  essential  to  in  1498,  and  became  afterward  ad  eunaem  stn- 

life ;   they  are  united  by  ligaments  and  car-  dent  at  Cambridge.    He  wastntor  to  the  duke 

tilagea,  moved  by  musdes,  and  strengthened  of  York,  afterward  Henry  VliL ;  was  rector  of 

by  tendons  and  fesci®.    In  the  human  skele-  Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  1504 ;  was 

ton  there  are  in  the  cranium  the  frontal  bone  ^pointed  orator  re^^us  to  Henry  VllL ;  iad  in 

forming  the  forehead,  the  parietals  on  the  top  an  epistle  dedicated  to  him  by  Erasmus  was 

and  sides,  the  occipital  behind,  the  temporals  declared  the  lumen  et  decu$  of  British  letters, 

in  the  region  of  the  ears,  the  sphenoid  at  the  According  to  Anthony  k  Wood  he  was  esteemed 

base,  and  the  ethmoid  between  the  orbits — 8  '*  fitter  for  the  stage  than  for  the  pen  or  puli»t»" 

in  all,  to  which  may  be  added  the  8  bones  of  Being  secreUy  married,  he  concealed  the  £m^ 

the  ears.     In  the  face  are  the  2  upper  Jaw  was  accused  of  keying  a  concubine,  and  was 

bones,  the  nasals  oovering  over  the  nose,  the  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.     The 

malars  forming  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks,  clergy  were  the  special  object  of  his  satire ;  and, 

the  lachrymals  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbits,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 

the  palate  bones,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the  Wolsey  by  a  severe  attack,  he  took  sanctuary 

vomer  making  the  partition  between  the  nos-  at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  his  old 

trilsi  and  the  lower  Jaw«  to  which  may  be  friend  Abbot  Islip,  where  he  resided  till  his 
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deaih.  From  the  ahnost  total  want  of  the  first  mostl  j  white ;  the  bill  carmine  for  the  \mtl 
editions  of  hi^  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  asoer-  half,  thence  black  to  the  end,  the  upper  man- 
tain  their  dates.  The  best  of  them  are  hnmor-  dible  abont  8^  inches  and  the  lower  4};  Uni 
ons  or  satirical,  in  short  rhyming  verses,  and  and  feet  red,  and  iris  hazel ;  the  fmiale  i^ 
show  a  remarkable  command  of  droll  phraseol-  smaller.  They  are  noctomal  in  habit,  resting 
ogy.  His  indelicacy  and  Tolnbility  make  him  by  day  on  the  sand  bars;  they  live  in  hx^ 
comparable  to  Rabelais.  He  wrote  the  dramas  flocks,  which  as  they  rest  nnon  the  sand  pre- 
(moralities)  of  ^* Magnyfycence "  and  *^The  sent  the  appearance  of  a  black  pall;  during 
Bowge  of  Court,  ^*  an  efTective  satire  on  Wolsey  flight  they  look  like  a  silvery  or  black  cloud, 
entitled  ^*  Why  come  ye  nat  to  Coorte  ?^'  the  as  they  show  the  under  or  upper  surface  in 
"  Boke  of  Colin  Clout,"  and  a  dirge  on  **  Phyl-  their  evolutions ;  they  are  shy  and  hard  to  ap- 
lyp  Sparowe,"  pronounced  by  HaUam  his  most  proach ;  while  feeding  they  utter  hoarse  critrs, 
**  comic  and  imaginative"  production,  and  by  and  they  boldly  chase  oflT  crows  and  turkey 
Coleridge  ^^an  exquisite  and  original  poem."  buzzards  from  their  breeding  grounda.  The 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  the  Rev.  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand^  and  the  eggs 
Alexander  Dyce,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (2  are  usually  8,  1|  by  If  indiee,  white  w'nh 
yob.,  London^  1843).  large  black  or  dark  patches;  the  female  nts 

SKERRYYORE.    See  Liohthousb,  voL  x.  only  at  night  or  in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  the 

p.  628.  young  closely  resemble  in  color  the  sand  upon 

8KIDDAW,  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  which  the  nest  is  made;  they  migrate  to  the 

Cumberlandshire,  England,  8,022  feet  in  height  south  when  the  young  are  able  to  fly ;  their 

It  has  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  on  its  eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  gulls.    This 

W. ;  and  though  there  are  some  mountains  in  species  is  sometimes  called  razor-billed  6hea^ 

the  same  county  of  greater  elevation,  yet  as  water.    According  to  Lesson,  a  species  on  the 

Skiddaw  stands  in  a  manner  isolated  and  is  coast  of  Chili,  which  he  considers  a  variety  of 

seen  at  one  view  from  the  base  to  the  smnmit,  the  B.  nigra^  introduces  its  bill  between  the 

its  appearance  is  more  imposing.  shells  of  open  bivalves  {maetra\  breaka  th«n 

SKIMMER  (rhynchops,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  and  feeds  on  the  animal  within.    Other  spedti 
web-footed  birds  of  the  gull  family,  and  sub-  are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
iiunily  rhyncJiopiina,     The  bill  is  of  a  very        SEIIN,  the  external  covering  of  the  ammil 
singular  shape,  broad  at  the  base,  from  which  body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  exter- 
it  is  suddenly  compressed  laterally  to  the  end ;  nal  viiuence,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  elasticitj 
the  upper  mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter,  to  the  various  movements  and  changes  of  po- 
curving  gradually  to  the  tip,  which  is  pointed  sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  tooch,  and 
and  grooved  underneath ;  the  lower  mandible  as  an  excretory  and  absorbing  surfitoe.    In  the 
is  straight  and  truncated,  more  compressed,  human  skin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  the  of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  deepest  per- 
groove  of  the  upper ;   nostrils  basal ;   wings  tion  is  the  eorium^  dermiSy  or  cutis  tera,  as  dii- 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  first  quill  the  tinguished  from  the  deciduoua  cuticle  which 
longest ;  tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarsi  longer  overlies  it,  described  under  Epidcrmisw    This 
than  middle  toe;  feet  very  small,  toes  short  true  skin  is  dense  and  tough,  highlv  elastic, 
with  indented  web,   hind  toe  elevated,  and  composed  of  fibres  interlaced  in  all  directkmi, 
claws  cnr\'ed  and  sharp.    There  are  8  or  4  in  whose  interstices  are  masses  of  fat;  the 
species  described,  found  most  abundantly  in  whole  layer  rests  upon  a  structure  of  addpoce 
the  tropics,  where  they  frequent  quiet  bays  and   areolar  tissue;  within  and  below  it  ire 
and  inlets  connected  with  the  ocean ;    they  the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glanda  (see  Pxasn- 
feed  chiefly  at  night  on  fish  and  crustaceans,  ratiox),  the  hair  follicles  (see  Hais),  and  the 
which  they  catch  as  they  skim  along  close  to  sebaceous  glands.    From  its  upper  surface  rise 
the  water,  dipping  the  under  mandible  beneath  the  sensitive  papill®,  which  are  minute  conical 
the  surface  and  closing  the  upper  suddenly  elevations,  most  numerous  on  the  palmar  sur* 
upon  it  when  their  prey  is  encountered ;  the  face  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toei^ 
flight  is  swift,  graceful,  and  undulating,  and  where  they  are  arranged  in  double  rows  in 
the   gait  awkward  ;   though  having  webbed  parallel  curved  lines ;  the  average  length  of  the 
feet,  they  rarely  if  ever  swim  or  rest  upon  the  papilla)  is  about  jf^  of  an  inch,  and  Uie  diam- 
water.    The  best  known  species  is  the  black  eter  at  the  base  j\^ ;  they  are  abundanUy  sap- 
skimmer  {B.  Tiigra^  Linn.)i  found  on  the  At-  plied  with  blood,  which  explains  their  ercctUe 
lantic  and  gulf  coasts  of  North  America  from  turgescence  under  stimuli ;  they  adhere  more 
New  Jersey  to  Texas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  South  or  less  flrmly  to  the  cuticle.    The  sebaceous  or 
America  as  far  as  Paraguay,  and,  according  to  oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed  on  the  same 
Lesson,  on  the  W.  coast.    The  length  is  about  plan  as  the  sudoriparous,  and  can  often  be  dia- 
19  inches,  and  the  alar  extent  48 ;  the  general  tinguished  from  them  only  by  the  nature  of 
color  above  is  deep  brownish  black ;  the  front  their  oily  secreted  product ;  they  are  distributed 
to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white;  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  leasl 
inner  tips  of  4  inner  primaries  white,  and  sec-  abundant  where  the  perspiratory  glaDdnue  are 
ondaries  bn)adly  tipped  with  the  same ;   the  the  most  nimierous,  and  ties  term ;  they  are 
central  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  tlie  others  absent  on  the  palms  and  soleai  but  aboadasl 
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oo  the  face  and  scalp ;  they  vary  considerably  imity  of  the  body  is  sufficient,  the  impression 
in  size,  bat  the  tubes  are  generally  wider  and  acting  through  the  air ;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
straighter  than  tho!>e  of  the  sweat  glands ;  the  that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  common  sen- 
structure  is  sometimes  complicated.  In  the  sory  nenrcs  does  not  excite  sensations  of  heat 
parts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair,  there  is  and  cold;  some  physiologists  think  there  are 
usually  a  pair  of  sebaceous  ducts  opening  into  special  filaments  for  sensations  of  heat  and 
the  follicle  of  the  hair.  The  object  of  their  cold,  coming  from  the  ordinary  sensitiye  cere- 
secretion  is  doubtless  to  prevent  drying  and  bral  and  posterior  ganglionic  portions  of  the 
cracking  of  the  skin  by  the  sun  and  air ;  this  spinal  nerves.  Aeration  of  the  blood  takes 
secretion  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  nations,  place  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  skin,  and 
and  in  some  dark  races  has  a  characteristic  in  some  naked-skinned  fishes  and  batrachiana 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  respiratory 
action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege-  process.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment 
table  oils  applied  externally.  These  foUicles  are  that  in  a  frog,  after  the  removal  of  the  lungs,  i 
infested  by  an  arachnid  parasite  {demodex  folli'  of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from 
culorum)^  most  conmion  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  skin  in  8  hours;  in  the  human  subject  the 
large  towns,  whose  skins  are  rendered  inactive  amount  of  this  gas  given  off  by  the  skin  varies 
by  sedentary  habits  and  want  of  free  exposure  from  tv  ^^  it  o^  ^^^  exhaled  fix>m  the  lungs 
to  air,  or  are  unnataraUy  stimulated  by  gross  during  the  same  time ;  where  the  lungs  perform 
food.  The  Meibomian  glands  on  the  edges  of  their  office  imperfectly,  the  temperature  of  the 
the  lids  are  a  double  row  of  sebaceous  follicles  skin  is  often  elevated ;  in  all  febrile  diseases  the 
set  along  a  straight  duct ;  they  secrete  an  oily  skin  should  be  kept  moist,  which  gives  great 
matter  for  the  lubrication  of  these  parts,  which  relief  by  promoting  cutaneous  respiration.  The 
in  diseased  conditions  frequently  sticks  them  skin  is  subject  to  many  eruptive  mseases,  vedo- 
togethcr.  Another  modification  of  sebaceous  ular,  pustular,  scaly,  tubercular,  &c.,  affecting 
glands  is  to  be  found  in  the  external  ear  pas-  all  the  layers  from  the  cuticle  to  the  subcuta- 
sage,  where  is  secreted  the  cerumen  or  waxy  neous  areolar  tissue.  Leather  is  the  product 
matter ;  they  consist  here  of  long,  highly  con-  of  the  chemical  action  of  tannin  and  other 
torted  tubes,  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  astruigents,  vegetable  or  mineral,  on  the  fibrous 
The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells  portion  of  the  corium ;  most  mammalian  skins 
mixed  with  the  inferior  epidermic  ones,  in  what  are  used  in  this  way,  and  even  the  human  skin 
is  called  the  rete  m  ueoium,  or  mucous  layer,  and  has  been  made  into  leather.  The  absorbent  pow- 
con^idereil  by  Flourens  and  other  authors  as  a  ers  of  the  skin  are  noticed  under  Absobptiox. 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races  SEINE,  the  common  name  of  the  teineida^ 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abundance  of  a  family  of  lepidosanrian,  slender-tongued  liz- 
these  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig-  ards,  with  elongated  cylindrical  body,  covered 
ment.  The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most  above  and  below  by  imbricated  fish-like  scales, 
part  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  super-  arranged  in  quincunx  and  held  in  membranous 
ncial  muscles ;  in  some  animals  the  plafytma  sacs ;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.  The  family, 
myoides.  existing  in  a  rudimentary  condition  on  by  such  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  constitutes 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  man,  produces  a  connecting  link  between  the  t^urians  and 
many  and  complicated  movements  in  the  skin,  ophidians.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
The  !>kin  is  pierced  at  the  eves,  ears,  nostrils,  angular  plates,  joined  by  their  borders ;  the 
mouth,  rectum,  and  genito-urinary  opening,  and  neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest ;  the  tongue 
is  there  furnished  with  hairs ;  it  is  continuous  free,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched  in  front, 
internally  with  the  mucous  membrane,  consist-  with  the  snrface  mostly  covered  with  papills ; 
inz  of  the  same  elements  modified  according  to  the  scales  are  smooth.  They  creep  with  a  lat- 
the  variety  of  functions  to  be  performed ;  it  is  eral  sinuous  motion  like  serpents,  and  are  able 
very  vascular,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves  to  insinuate  themselves  into  small  openings; 
and  lymphatics.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the  they  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  neck, 
sense  of  touch  in  man,  though  in  most  other  back,  sides,  or  tail,  the  last  being  conical,  and 
animals  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and  generally  long  and  without  spines ;  the  feet  are 
envelopes,  and  sheUs,  render  it  nearly  insen-  short  and  clumsy,  with  well  developed  digits 
sible  to.  external  influences,  this  sense  in  them  and  claws,  but  in  some  are  absent.  The  jaws 
being  confined  to  particular  portions  or  pro-  are  short  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  so  that 
jecting  organs :  even  in  man  the  sensibility  va-  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  always  the  same ; 
ries  much  in  different  parts,  being  most  acute  the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  suited  for  seiz- 
at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  on  the  lips,  and  ing  the  insects  and  worms  on  which  they  chiefly 
dullest  on  the  back  and  limbs ;  the  papillse  feeil ;  in  the  snake-like  forms  only  one  lung  is 
enclose  loops  of  capillaries  and  filaments  of  largely  developed ;  the  ears  are  exposed.  They 
sea«ory  nerves ;  these  last  terminate  in  loops  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  live  in  holes 
returning  into  each  other,  and.  according  to  and  under  stones  in  dry  sandy  places :  they  are 
Gerber,  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  ve-  nsually  of  an  earthy  gray  color,  resembling  the 
sicular  matter.  The  impression  must  be  made  ffround  upon  which  they  are  found,  palest  be- 
by  actual  contact  with  the  sensory  surface.  In  low,  and  sometimes  variegated.  They  inhabit 
regard  to  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  the  pros-  the  torrid  loaid  and  the  driest  portions  of  tem- 
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perate  regions;  some,  like  the  anguiMfroffiliM  the  characters  are  as  in  the  last  gimit.  Itlint 
(blind  worm),  are  found  as  far  N.  as  Sweden  in  the  stomps  of  old  teees  in  tmck  woodi.,  not 
in  Europe ;  thej  are  most  abundant  in  the  Pa-  flEur  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from  IiU.  15* 
oific  islands  and  in  Australia.  Dum6ril  makes  to  the  fpx\l  of  Mezioo  and  west  to  the  Ifivii- 
8  great  divisions  according  to  the  differences  sippi  nver.  The  blue-tailed  skink  {R  f^ 
in  the  ooTering  of  the  eyes :  1,  wurfj/pMhaXiMi^  eiatugy  Wiu^L)  very  much  resembles  the  last 
with  lizard-like  eyes,  protected  by  2  lids  mov-  named,  and  is  by  many  considered  a  mere  fl- 
ing yertically ;  2,  ophiophthalmes^  with  a  rudi-  riety,  but  Holbrook  regards  it  as  disdnel  on 
mentary  lid,  as  in  serpents ;  and  8,  tyvMoph-  account  of  the  colors,  habitat,  and  tail  i^atcs. 
thalmesy  in  which  the  eyes  are  concealea  under  — ^In  the  genus  lygomnna  (Gray)  the  nostrils 
the  skin.  Most  of  the  more  than  80  genera,  open  in  the  single  nasal  pls^  the  palate  is 
comprising  more  than  100  species,  belong  to  without  teeth,  and  the  scales  are  smooth.  Tbe 
the  first  division,  the  only  one  that  need  be  ground  skink  (Z.  latendU,  Say)  la  5  inebcs 
treated  here ;  some  of  them  have  4  limbs,  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  8 ;  the-head  is  short 
others  2,  others  none. — In  the  genus  icineut  with  rounded  muzzle;  the  body,  limbs^  and 

JPitz.)  the  snout  is  wedge-shaped,  the  upper  tail  above  are  chestnut  or  bnmzed,  the  throat 
aw  the  longer,  the  teeth  simple,  conical,  and  silver  white,  the  abdomen  yellow,  the  tafl  be- 
obtuse,  with  a  row  on  the  palate ;  the  limbs  low  bluish  mottled  with  my«  and  a  broad  bbck 
are  4,  with  5  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and  band  extends  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  end 
with  serrated  borders ;  the  tail  is  conical  and  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  from  Korth  Oarotina  to 
pointed.  The  common  skink  (3,  offidnaliiy  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  die  IGsriaBppi ; 
Lanr.)  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  with  stout  body,  it  is  very  numerous  in  the  thick  otk  md  ludE- 
short  thick  limbs,  and  a  proportionally  short  ory  forests  of  the  Oarolinas  and  Georgia,  eon- 
tail  very  thick  at  the  base;  the  eyes  are  small,  ing  abroad  after  sunset;  from  its  small  stie 
high  up  and  fiEur  back.  The  colors  vary  consid-  and  lively  movements  it  mi^t  easily  be  n^ 
erably,  from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with  taken  for  a  cricket ;  it  is  very  difficoH  to  cap- 
7  or  8  black  transverse  bands.  It  is  a  native  ture. — ^Though  the  common  skink  is  sometimes 
of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and  W.  Africa,  found  in  S.  Europe,  the  best  known  member  of 
where  it  is  seen  in  sandy  places,  running«with  the  fiimily  there  is  the  ocellated  skink  {gtrngf^ 
considerable  swiftness,  when  pursued  burying  Ium  oeellatusy  Wagl.) ;  in  this  senna  there  are 
itself  quickly  in  the  sand  by  means  of  its  point-  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  which  haa  a  loagtta^ 
ed  muzzle.  The  Arabians  and  other  orientals  nal  groove,  and  the  scales  are  smooth ;  the 
attribute  to  it  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  limbs  are  short,  and  the  lower  lid  has  a  tms- 
especially  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  it  was  dried  and  parent  disk ;  the  body  is  thi<^  and  elnmav,  the 
salted,  and  sold  generally  by  apothecaries ;  it  muzzle  rounded,  the  eyes  small,  the  gape  Isrge, 
is  now  little  used,  even  in  the  East — There  and  the  teeth  small,  uniform,  dose  together, 
are  several  American  species  of  this  family,  and  22  to  26  above  and  below.  It  b  alMot  10 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  **galli-  inches  long,  of  which  tiie  itai  is  nearly  one 
wasps,^'  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  be-  half;  the  colors  vary  exceedingly,  the  most 
longs  to  the  genus  diploglosstts  (Wieg.)?  charac-  common  being  brownish  with  blade  spots  hav- 
terized  by  a  tongue  with  scaly  papilla)  in  front  ing  a  white  or  yellowish  centre,  and  eoraetimes 
and  filiform  behind,  toothless  palate,  fiat  head,  united  into  transverse  zigzag  banda.  It  is  foand 
obtuse  muzzle,  and  fiattened  body;  the  feet  all  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
have  5  unequal  toes,  compressed,  without  lat-  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Cyproa,  also  in 
eral  edgings,  and  with  tuberculose  palms  and  Egypt  and  on  the  island  of  Teneri&,  and  prob- 
solcs ;  the  scales  are  striated,  and  ridged  in  the  ably  in  S.  France ;  it  lives  in  dry  plaeea,  eoo- 
middle ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  long,  and  pointed,  cealing  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stooea«  and 
with  a  very  largo  anal  operculum.  The  great  moving  with  considerable  activity ;  it  has  been 
galliwasp  (Z>.  occiduus,  Wieg.)  is  about  21  described  by  various  authors  under  the  name 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half;  it  is  of  tiliqua^^^ 

one  of  the  largest  of  the  skinks.    The  color        SKINTNER,  Ezekiel,  M.D.,    an    American 

above  is  generally  light  brown,  with  a  dozen  dergyman  and  physician,  bom  at  Glastenborv, 

or  more  transverse  bandsf  sometimes  darker  Conn.,  June  27,  1777,  died  at  Greenport,  L.  L. 

and  sometimes  lighter,  and  yellowish  white  Dec.  25,  1855.    In  his  youth  he  was  apprai- 

below  with  brownish  tints.     It  is  found  in  ticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  at  the  •»  of  SO 

the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  much  abandoned  the  trade,  studied  medicine,  and 

dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it  commenced  practice  in   Granville,  Mass..  in 

forms  the  type  of  Gray  s  genus  eeUstut, — The  1801.     He  soon  afterward  renomioed  deism, 

five-lined     Hxink     (eunrepe$    quinquelineatvs,  which  he  had  previously  been  active  in  propa- 

Wagl.)  is  10  to  11  incnes  long,  the  head  pale  gating,  and  united  vriUi  the  Congregational 

red  with  6  obscure  white  lines,  the  2  internal  churcn ;  and  in  1807,  having  removed  to  Leba- 

conflnent  at  the  back  part ;  the  body  above  is  non,  Oonn.,  he  connected  himscif  with  the  Bap- 

olire  brown  with  5  pale  white  longitudinal  tist  church.   He  served  in  the  war  of  181S,  fir4 

lines  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  brown,  as  a  subaltern,  and  afterward  as  sorgeon.    lo 

tinged  with  blue,  and  the  lower  surface  white.  1819  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Scafl^rd, 

There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otherwise  Conn.,  and  in  1882  was  oraained  as  pastor  of 
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the  Baptist  church  in  Ashford.  His  son,  the  SEINNEB,  Kichard,  an  American  statea- 
Bev.  Bemamin  Bush  Skinner,  had  gone  in  1880  man  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  May- 
as a  missionary  to  Liberia ;  bat  within  less  than  80, 1778,  died  in  Manchester,  Yt^  May  23, 1888. 
a  year  he  and  his  wife  and  child  fell  victims  to  He  received  his  professional  edacation  at  the 
the  climate,  and  Dr.  Skinner,  thoagh  67  years  celebrated  law  school  in  his  native  place,  was 
old,  resolved  to  go  to  Liberia  to  fill  his  place,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  emigrated  the 
He  sailed  in  1884,  and  as  medical  chief  of  the  same  year  to  Manchester,  Yt.  Achieving  at 
colony,  as  its  governor,  and  as  a  preacher,  spent  once  a  high  standing  in  his  profession,  he  was 
4  years  there,  visiting  the  United  States  once  in  appointed  staters  attorney  the  next  year,  when 
that  period.  After  his  retorn  he  resumed  his  only  28  years  of  age.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
pastoral  duties  and  his  medical  practice.  Dr.  judge  of  probate,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  a 
Skinner's  only  publication  was  a  series  of  es-  representative  in  congress.  In  1816  he  was 
says  on  the  prophecies  in  the  "  Ohristian  Secre-  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
tary^'  (1 842).  court  of  Vermont,  and  in  181 7  was  elected  chief 

SKIJ^NER,  John, -a  Scottish  clergyman  and  justice  of  the  state.  Declining  a  reappoint- 
poet,  bom  at  Balfour,  in  the  county  of  Aber-  ment  the  next  year,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
deen,  Oct.  8, 1721,  died  in  Aberdeen,  June  16,  his  profession,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1818  be- 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  col-  came  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
lege,  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  21  was  ordained  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
a  presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  im-  In  1820  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
mediately  afterward  was  settled  over  a  con-  and  reelected  in  1821  and  1822.  Declining  a 
gregation  at  Longside  in  Aberdeenshire,  with  reflection  in  1828,  he  was  immediately  ^pomt- 
which  he  remained  connected  for  66  years,  ed  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  held  that  posi- 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  suf-  tion  untU  1829,  when  his  failing  health  obuged 
fered  many  persecutions  on  account  of  the  Ja-  him  to  retire  from  pubUo  life.  Henceforth  he 
cobite  sympathies  which  it  was  supposed  he  devoted  himself  to  the  great  charitable  and 
entertained  in  common  with  most  Episcopfr-  educational  enterprises  of  the  day. 
lians  in  Scotland,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  strag-  SEINNEB,  Thomas  Habvbt,  D.D.  an  Amer- 
ffle  with  poverty.  He  was  an  accomplished  lean  clergyman,  bom  at  Harvey^s  Neck,  N.  0., 
Latin  and  Hebrew  scholar,  but  is  best  known  March  7,  1791.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
at  the  present  day  by  a  number  of  popular  ton  college  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study 
songs,  one  of  which,  *^  Tnllochgorum,"  was  of  law;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
said  by  Bums  to  be  "  the  best  Scotch  song  Scot-  try,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Dec.  1812,  and 
land  ever  saw.^'  An  edition  of  his  songs  and  ordained  in  June,  1818,  as  co-pastor  of  the  2d 
poems,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  H.  G.  Beid,  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Skin- 
was  published  in  1869.  His  principal  prose  ner^s  opinions  coinciding  more  fully  with  what 
works  are  a  '^  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophe-  afterward  became  the  New  than  with  the  Old 
Cy"  (1757),  and  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  School  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  changed 
Scotland,'^  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1788).  his  pastoral  relation  after  about  8  years  to  the 

SKINNEB,  JoHX  Stuabt,  an  American  edi-  6th  R-esbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.   Here 

tor  and  agricultural  writer,  bom  in  Maryland,  he  remained  till  1882,  when  he  accepted  a  call 

Feb.  22,  1788,  died  in  Baltimore,  March  21,  to  the  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Ando- 

1851.    He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  ver  theological  seminary.    In  1836  he  became 

the  bar  at  the  age  of  21.    In  1812  he  was  ap-  pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  church, 

pointed  by  President  Madison  to  conduct  some  New  York,  and  in  1848  professor  of  sacred 

negotiations  with  the  British  forces  in  Ohesa-  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Union 

peake  bay,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1818,  and  theological  seminary  there,  which  position  he 

was  for  22  years  postmaster  of  that  city.  Having  still  holds  (1B61).  In  1886  he  published  8  small 

a  taste  for  agriculture,  and  a  desire  to  promote  volumes,  ^*  The  Beligion  of  the  Bible,"  **  Preach- 

the  development  of  our  national  agricultural  ing  and  Hearing,"  and  *^  Hints  to  Christians,'' 

resources,  he  commenced  in  1819  the  publica-  and  in  1864  tr^lations  of  Yinet^s  ^^Homilet- 

tion  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  the  first  peri-  ics"  and  "  Pastoral  Theology."     He  has  also 

odical  devoted  solely  to  agriculture    in   the  published  occasional  discourses. 

United  States.    After  conducting  it  for  several  SKIPJACK.    See  Blukfish,  and  Bonito. 

years,  he  sold  the  establishment  for  $20,000.  SKOVOBODA,  a  writer  of  Little  Bussia, 

He  afterward  originated  the  *^  Turf  Begister,"  known  there  as  Gbeoort  Savttgh,  bom  in  a 

which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  village  near  Kiev  about  1780,  died  in  1778. 

the  first  to  propose  and  organize  agricultural  He  studied  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 

shows  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.    In  Kiev,  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  university  of  HaHe. 

1841  he  was  appointed  second  assistant  post-  where  he  pursued  for  8  years  metaphysical 

master-general,  and  held  the  office  till  1846.  and  theological  studies,  translated  into  his  na- 

He  then  became  the  editor  of  the  *^  Farmer's  tive  tongue  son^e  of  the  honulies  of  Chrysos- 

Library  and  Agricultural  Journal,"  at   New  tom,  and  composed  moral  fables,  which  have 

York,   which    he    relinquished    after    a   few  been  handed  down  orally  by  the  inhabitants  of 

months,   and  established  a  monthly  journal  the  Ukraine.    Having  returned  to  the  Ukraine, 

called  the  "  Plough,  Loom,  and  AnvO."  he  zealously  endeavored  to  check  the  perseco- 
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tions  to  which  the  United  Greeks  were  exposed,  cow.  Skrzrnecki  was  for  some  time  confined  In 

and  to  gain  them  over  to  the  national  church  Austria*  where  he  had  sought  refoffe,  but  sob- 

bj  i>er8uasion.    lie  was  in  consequence  ^ected  sequently  escaped  to  Belgium,  ana  was  there 

from  his  cure,  visited  Rome,  and  again  return-  appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  annj, 

ed  to  his  native  country,  continuing  his  exer-  which  however,  owins  to  the  protests  of  the 

tions  against  religious  persecution,  but  was  ac-  eastern  powers  and  the  peace  of  1839  with 

cused  as  a  rebel,  and  obliged  to  flee.    He  was  Holland,  was  of  short  duration.    lie  then  lived 

the  great  national  writer  of  the  Ukraine,  the  in  strict  retirement  at  Brussels,  until  allowed, 

bandurists  (troubadours)  of  which  ascribe  to  shortly  before  his  death,  to  spend  the  rem^n- 

him  all  their  traditional  songs,  except  the  com-  der  of  his  days  in  his  native  country, 
mon  songs  of  war  and  love.  SKUA,  the  conmion  name  of  the  web-footed 

SEBZYNECKI,  Jan,  a  Polish  general,  bom  birds  of  the  gull  family,  sub-family  UttHdinm, 

in  Galicia,  Feb.  8,  1786,  died  in  Cracow,  Jan.  and  genus  ttereorarixa  (Briss.).    The  biU  if 

12, 1860.    He  studied  at  the  university  of  Lem-  strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membranous  or 

ber^,  and  in  1806,  Dombrowski  and  Wybicki  corneous  cere  distinct  from  the  tip,  the  nortrik 

havmg  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  entered  the  opening  xmder  it  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 

Satriot  army.  In  the  service  of  the  grand  the .  bill ;  the  tip  is  abruptly  and  stron^Ij 
uchy  of  Warsaw,  he  fought  bravely  in  1809  curved;  the  wings  very  long,  the  1st  quill  the 
against  the  Austrians,  in  1812  in  Russia,  dis-  loncest ;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  tlie  2  centnl 
tmguishing  himself  on  the  retreat  of  the  grand  feathers  projecting;  tarsi  strong,  with  promi- 
army,  in  1813  in  Germany,  and  in  1814  in  nent  scales;  claws  sharp  and  curved,  and  feet 
France,  where  his  detachment  saved  Napoleon  fully  webbed,  with  the  hind  toe  short  and  bet 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at  little  elevated ;  the  body  is  full  and  stool 
Arcis-sur-Aubo.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  hav-  They  inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  the 
ing  been  organized  by  Alexander  I.,  he  entered  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ;  bold  and 
the  new  national  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  piratical  in  their  habits,  they  chase  gulls  and 
to  which  he  had  already  risen  under  Napoleon,  other  marine  birds,  even  the  albatrofia,  forcing 
The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1830  took  them  to  disgorge  a  part  of  their  food,  wLicb 
him  by  surprise,  and  for  a  few  days,  following  they  seize  before  it  reaches  the  water ;  thej 
the  dictates  of  military  honor,  he  remained  are  hence  called  jagers  or  yagers ;  they  feed 
with  his  regiment  at  the  side  of  the  fleeinff  also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans,  the  eggs  ted 
grand  duke  Constantino,  but  on  Dec.  3  offered  young  of  sea  birds,  and  upon  the  smaller  pe- 
nis sword  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause,  trels.  Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid,  long  sos- 
Appointed  brigadier-general  by  Prince  Rad-  tained,  and  generally  in  circles,  as  in  birds  of 
ziwill,  he  displayed  equal  valor,  strategic  skill,  prey,  which  they  represent  among  the  fiata- 
and  energy,  especially  at  Dobre  (Feb.  17, 1831)  tores;  the  nests  are  made  in  company,  of  c<»r«e 
and  at  Grochow  (Feb.  25),  and  on  the  morn-  grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  sand,  or  in 
ing  following  the  latter  battle  was  chosen  to  desolate  heaths;  the  eggs  an  1  or  2. — The 
the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army,  which  common  skua  (S.  eatarrartr$^  Temm,),  tht 
he  soon  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  force  and  largest  species,  is  about  2  feet  long,  with  in 
efiectiveness.    But  having  no  confidence  in  the  alar  extent  of  about  4| ;  the  bill  is  2)  inches ; 

Eower  of  the  nation  to  conquer  independence  the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  fetther» 
y  its  own  exertions,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  tipped  with  gray ;  wings  chocolate  brown  with 
act  the  part  of  a  Polish  Fabius  Cunctator  in  the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white;  t^  dark 
order  to  make  an  intervention  of  foreign  pow-  brown,  white  at  the  base ;  lower  parts  dirk 
ers  possible,  and  thus  failed  to  follow  up  the  grayish  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  bill  black,  the 
brilliant  victories  won  at  Wawre,  Dcmbe,  and  latter  with  a  tinge  of  bluish ;  the  central  liil 
Iganio,  which  almost  broke  the  Russian  forces  feathers  project  only  an  inch  beyond  the  others 
under  Geismar,  Rosen,  and  Pahlen  (April),  and  The  favorite  haunts  of  this  species  are  the  ness 
had  to  be  commanded  by  the  government  to  of  northern  Europe,  especially  about  the  Ork- 
attack  the  Russian  guards  on  the  Narcw.  This  ney  and  Shetland  islands,  where  great  iuDnber» 
expedition,  owing  to  strategic  blunders,  ended  are  killed  for  their  feathers,  which  many  prefer 
fatally  with  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenka  to  those  of  the  goose ;  it  has  been  obtained  od 
(May  2G),  in  which,  however,  the  bravery  of  the  California  coast,  and  either  this  or  a  nearW 
the  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  commander,  shone  allied  species  occurs  about  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape 
with  now  lustre.  Skrzynecki's  further  attempts  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  antarctic  sea&  It 
betrayed  great  uncertainty  of  purpose,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  small  waterfowl,  and  has  been 
were  entirely  futile,  while  the  enemy's  forces,  known  to  attack  young  lambs ;  it  is  very  c<«o- 
under  Paskevitch,  gradually  surrounded  the  rageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  attacking 
narrowed  circle  of  the  Polish  army  with  its  with  eagle-like  ferocity  man,  bird,  or  bc*A 
centre,  Warsaw.  The  populace  clamoring  coming  near  its  nest.  Thearctic  sknai&p^ra- 
againsthis  inactivity,  which  was  called  treason,  siticus^  Temm.)  is  21  inches  long  and  44  in  ex- 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  the  command  in  tent  of  wings ;  the  central  tail  fathers  extend 
chief  (Aug.  10),  and  soon  afterward  joined  about  3  inches  beyond  tlie  others,  and  arr 
the  independent  corps  of  Rozycki,  which  after  pointed  at  the  end.  Tliis  species  breeds  in  th* 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  laid  down  its  arms  at  Cra-  barren  grounds  of  arctic  America,  coming  down 
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ms  ftat  m  New  York  in  smnmer  and  to  the  gvM  white,  scentless.  This  species  was  once  nsed 
of  Mezioo  in  winter,  wherever  its  pnrvejors,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers ;  its 
the  gnlls,  are  fonnd ;  it  breeds  also  in  the  Ork-  properties  are  only  slightlj  tonic.  It  was  also 
nej  aod  Shetland  islands,  and  at  this  period  is  employed  as  a  cnre  for  hydrophobia,  a  fabnlons 
gregarious;  the  eggs  are  2}  by  11  incnes,  of  a  virtue  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  8,  lateri- 
dark  oil-green  color  with  blotcnes  of  liver-  fl(fra^  a  plant  with  small,  blue,  axillary  flow- 
brown  ;  it  feeds  principally  upon  fish  and  mol-  era,  and  abundant  in  wet  places  in  the  United 
Insks ;  it  is  confined  to  the  northern  seas  of  States.  There  are  at  least  30  species  of  skull- 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  pomarine  skua  cap,  of  which  some  are  peculiarly  North  Amer- 
ce, pomarinut,  TemuL)  is  about  20  ii^ches  long,  loan.  Several  are  distinguished  for  the  bean- 
with  an  alar  extent  of  nearly  4  feet ;  the  middle  ty  of  their  flowers,  such  especially  as  have 
tail  feathers  exceed  the  others  about  2  inches,  crimson,  blue,  or  violet  corollas.  They  will 
and  are  of  uniform  width  to  the  end.  This  spe-  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
cies  breeds  in  Labrador,  coming  in  winter  as  &r  open  flower  border,  increasing  from  seeds,  out- 
south  as  New  York ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  seas  tings,  or  division  of  the  roots. 
ci  N*.  Europe;  it  lives  on  putrid  fish  and  other  SKUNK,  an  American  carnivorous  mftnuTml 
animal  matters  cast  up  by  the  sea  or  disgorged  of  the  weasel  family,  badger  sub-family,  and 
by  the  smaller  gulls.  The  eggs  are  grayish  genus  mephitis  (Cuv.).  It  may  be  distinguiahed 
olive,  with  a  few  blackish  spots.  Buffon^s  &om  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and  don- 
skua  (S.  cepphus^  BrQn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  gated  body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for  dig- 
the  last,  ana  is  found  in  Baffln^s  bay  and  about  ging,  with  the  anterior  claws  the  longest  a^ 
the  coasts  of  arctic  America ;  the  2  middle  the  soles  usually  naked,  and  a  long  bushy  tidl. 
tail  feathers  are  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the  The  cheek  teeth  are  \z%,  the  upper  porterlor 
others,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point  The  being  very  large  and  nearly  square ;  the  head  is 
8  last  named  species  have  been  separated  from  small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose,  small  and 
$tereorariu$  and  formed  into  a  genus  lestris  by  piercing  eyes,  and  short  and  rounded  ears ;  the 
Uliger.  In  the  Antarctic  ocean  is  the  S.  ant-  feet  are  short,  with  6  closely  united  toes ;  the 
arcticus  (Less.),  which  by  some  is  regarded  as  palms  naked  and  the  soles  mostly  so ;  they  are 
the  S.  eatarractes.  essentially  plantigrade,  and  walk  with  the  baok 

SKULL,  the  oval,  bony  box  which  contains  much  arched  and  the  tail  erect ;  they  are  noo- 

the  brain  of  vertebrated  animals.    The  antero-  tumal  in  habit,  and  feed  on  animal  substances, 

posterior  diameter  is  the  longest,  and  the  widest  Though  weak,  timid,  and  slow  in  their  motions, 

portion  is  behind.     It  is  niado  up  of  8  bones,  they  are  efiectually  armed  against  the  meet 

separate  in  the  new-bom  child,  but  as  age  ad-  ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid  and  exceedingly 

vances  gradually  consolidated  into  a  single  box,  offensive  fluid  secreted  by  2  glands  whose  dnota 

the  points  of  union  being  called  the  sutures ;  open  near  the  anus ;  these  glands  are  surronnd- 

the  frontal  bone  forms  the  forehead,  the  pari-  ed  by  a  thick  muscular  covering  whose  contrao- 

etals  the  sides  and  top,  the  occipital  is  behind,  tions  are  sufficient  to  eject  the  fluid  to  a  dia- 

the  temporals  in  the  region  of  the  ears,  and  the  tance  of  14  feet. — ^The  common  skunk  (l/I  me- 

sphenoid  and  ethmoid  at  the  base.    The  upper  phitica^  Shaw;  M.  ehinga,  Tiedm.)  is  one  of 

and  inner  surfaces  of  the  skull  are  separated  the  best  known  and  probably  the  most  univer- 

by  a  spongy  substance,  diploS,  well  supplied  sally  detested  animal  in  the  United  States;  it 

with  blood  vessels ;  the  2  tables  are  so  indepen-  is  from  16^  to  20  inches  long,  the  tail  being  18 

dent  of  each  other  that  the  external  may  be  or  14  additional ;  the  prevailing  color  is  black; 

broken  without  the  internal,  and  mcs  versa;  with  a  narrow  line  on  forehead,  broad  trian- 

the  arched  form  of  the  skull  is  admirably  adapt-  gular  patch  on  nape  continuous  with  a  narrow 

ed  to  protect  the  enclosed  brain,  being  able  to  line  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  tail  tuft, 

resist  very  considerable  force.    The  various  white ;  the  variation  is  considerable,  the  white 

forms  of  the  skull  are  noticed  under  Compara-  markings  being  wider  in  some  specimens,  and 

TfVB  Ajtatomt  and  the  different  orders  and  di-  in  others  wanting ;  the  posterior  Sd  of  thesolee 

visions  of  vertebrates ;  the  shape,  as  character-  is  hairy.    When  about  to  use  its  natural  means 

istic  of  the  human  races,  under  Akthropoloot  of  defence,  it  raises  its  tail  over  the  back,  and 

and  Ethxology  ;  its  gradational  development  ejects  the  secretion  in  2  thread-like  streams 

and  vertebral  homologies  under  Philosophioal  with  great  force  and  accuracy ;  it  is  almost  im- 

Anatoict  ;  and  its  more  or  less  arbitrary  dlvi-  possible  to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes  im- 

sion  into  regions  under  Phrenology.  pregnated  with  it,  and  a  dog  which  has  been 

SKULLOAP,  the  common  name  of  omamen-  touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  months ;  it  ii 

tal  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Scutellaria^  sud  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.    It  is  a  very 

natural  order  lablatce^  all  natives  of  the  temper-  cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own  far 

ate  regions  of  the  globe.    The  root  of  the  com-  to  be  soiled  with  its  secretion.    It  sometimes 

mon  skullcap  (5.  galericulata)  is  creeping,  its  commits  havoc  among  hens,  chickens,  and  egga, 

stem  erect,  leafy  or  branched,  the  foliage  of  a  but  is  far  less  usurious  than  the  mink  and 

deep  green  color  tinted  with  purple ;  the  leaves  weasels,  and  from  its  clumsiness  is  more  easily 

cordate  at  base,  lanceolate  crenate,  wrinkled,  detected ;    it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and 

an  inch  long ;  the  flowers  axillary,  opposite,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nuts,  and  fruits.     It  has 

racemose,  nearly  sessile,  blue  variegated  with  from  6  to  9  young  at  a  time,  and  would  prove 
vou  XIV. — 44 
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ezoeedinglj  annoying  were  not  great  ntunbers  oealed.    The  oUmaie  is  variable ;  on  fhtlii^ 
killed  by  dogs  and  camivorons  mammals  and  portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  It  OMJk 
birds,  and  caught  in  traps  at  the  months  of  there  are  heavy  rains.    The  aoil  is  poor  aal 
their  burrows,  which  are  generally  near  the  the  productions  scanty.    The  greater  part  oC  a 
surface,  in  level  ground,  and  6  to  8  feet  in  ex-  is  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  the  rearing  cf 
tent.    They  remain  in  their  burrows  in  the  cattle  and  sheep.     A  peculiar  breed  of  tetrien 
northern  states  from  December  to  the  middle  known  as  the  8kye  terrier  are  raised  here,  tad 
of  February,  laying  up  no  winter  stores,  but  are    in  good  demand.    The  herring  fifiherr, 
retiring  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  remaining  though  precarious,  furnishes  employment  tod 
dull  and  inactive,  though  not  properly  hiber-  subsistence  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhaU 
nating.    This  species  is  widely  distributed,  be-  itants.    Tlie  people  are  of  Gaelic  origin ;  they 
ing  abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  indolent  and  geo- 
and  found  from  lat.  57^  N.  to  Florida  and  Loui-  eralfy  poor.    The  island  contains  many  Dtniih 
siana,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.     Its  antiquities.     The  greater  part  of  the  land  be- 
flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly  skinned  longs  to  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Madeod  bm- 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly  ily,  and  was  the  home  of  Flora  MaodonaM, 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  the  who  died  here  in  1790.    The  principal  villagei 
whites  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  fur  are   Portree,  Broadford,  Stein,  Kyle  Hakes. 
U  rather  coarse,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  fur-  Oronsay,  Armadale,  and  Uig. 
riers  for  common  purposes,  and  of  late  years  SKYLARK.    See  Lark. 
thousands  of  skins  have  been  annually  carried  SKYROS,  or  Scyros,  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
to  Europe,  where  they  make  their  appearance  cian  archipelago,  24  m.  N.  E.  from  Eabcst; 
in  various  disguises.    The  secretion  has  been  area,  60  sq.  m. ;   pop.  2,680.     It  is  separated 
successfully  employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma,  by  an  isthmus  into  two  peninsulas,  the  southen 
in  the  doso  of  a  drop  3  times  a  day,  though  it  rising  2,566  feet  above  the  sea,  the  northern 
BO  taints  the  patient  s  excretions  that  the  reme-  more  level  and  having  fertile  valleys.    Gnia, 
dy  is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  dis-  wine,  and  madder  are  raised ;   wheat,  barlej, 
ease ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  anti-  madder  roots,  honey,  wax,  and  oranges  are  ex- 
spasmodic  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  ner-  ported.    It  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  geata 
vous  disorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — There  The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fir  sad 
are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  oak  timber,  and  myrtles  and  the  rose  laorel  ut 
among  them  the  white-backed  skunk  (M.  m€i<h  plentiful.    St.  George,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Uuca,  Licht.),  with  broad  uninterrupted  white  island,  is  the  only  town. — The  Greek  pocU 
dorsal  band  and  entirely  white  tail ;  the  Texas  made  this  the  hiding  place  of  Achillea,  aod 
skunk  (JLT.  tarians^  Gray),  of  which  an  amusing  the  place  where  Theseus  vrns  slidn.    It  wu 
story  is  told  in*' Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quad-  conauercd  by  Cimon  in  469  B.  C,  and  alter- 
rupeds  of  North  America,"  vol.  iii.  p.  11;  and  nately  held  by  the  Athenians  and  their  riv»li 
the  California  skunk  (J/1  occidentalism  Baird).  for  2^  centuries,  and  finally  was  restored  to  the 
Ail  these  are  found  in  Texas  and  California ;  former  by  the  Romans,  196  B.  C    In  the  middle 
the  last  2  are  black,  with  much  white,  more  ages  it  was  part  of  the  duvliy  of  Naxos.  and 
continuous  lateral  stripe,  and  longer  tail  mostly  ajfterward  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     It  now  be- 
or  entirely  black.    The  little  striped  skunk  or  longs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
corilla  (J/,  hicolor^  Gray)  is  the  smallest  and  SLANDER,  in  law,  defamatory  words falaelj 
handsomest  of  the  genus ;   it  is  black  with  4  and  maliciously  spoken,  and  ii^jurious  either  in 
parallel  and  interrupted    dorsal  stripes,   and  fact  or  in  legal  presumption.     It  is  actionalik 
black  tail  with  white  pencils  at  the  end;  it  is  slander:   1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  fal&ely  ^ 
about  the  size  of  the  ermine,  but  of  ?touter  maliciously  words  importing  his  guiltinl-**  of 
form  and  with  longer  tail ;  it  is  found  in  Cali-  an  offence  involving  moral  tur])itude  or  j.uiiisL- 
fornia  and   Texas.     The   black-bjicked   skunk  able  by  law;    2,  to  charge  him  with  La^iix; 
(IT.  mcsomelas,  IJclit.)  has  densely  hairy  soles  such  an  infectious,  or  perhaps  disgusting  di»^ 
and  short  fore  claws.  ease  as,  if  known,  would  probably  cause  Lii 
SKYE,  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  on  exclusion  from  society;  3,  to  use  m  regard  to 
the  W.  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  Inverness-  one  in  office,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  Li* 
shiro,  from  the  mainland  of  which  the  narrow  profession,  trade,  or  business,  such  language  aa 
strait  of  I^>ch  Alsh  separates  it ;  area,  about  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or 
547  8(1.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  21,521.     The  surface  loss,  either  because  the  language  implies  tie 
ia  mountainous.     In  the  centre  of  the  island  lack  of  some  requisite  qualihcation  for  the  i^n^ 
the  Cnchullin  hills  and  other  summits  rise  to  cupation  or  profession,  or  becaose  it  im|  I.i^4 
the  htight  of  2,0U0  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  insolvency  or  some  positive  misconduct  or  d:>- 
The  shores,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  very  bold  honest  practice  In  the  business  or  calling;  4, 
and  pictures(iue,  and  are  indented  by  many  in-  to  speak  words  which,  though  not  naturally  or 
lets  or  lochs.     In  the  N.  E.  there  are  basaltic  presumptively  productive  or  loss,  have  neV*r- 
oolumns  equal  to  those  at  Stafia.     There  are  tbeless  caused  actutd  damage  to  the  pen^^n 
also  a  number  of  caves,  some  of  which  abound  slandered.     Of  Uicse  four  classes  of  alandei\>us 
with  stalactites  of  great  beauty.     In  some  of  words,  the  firsts  second,  and  third  include  thoM 
these  the  pretender  Charles  Edward  was  con-  that  are  actionable,  as  the  phraae  ia^  per  «*,  or 
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Off  fhemsehres;  that  is  to  saj,  if  the  plaintiff  him  soonndrel,  liar,  or  cheat,  hj  way  of  general 
proves  tliat  the  words  were  spoken,  he  re-  ahnse,  and  without  any  intention  of  charnng 
covers  damages  without  proving  any  particular  the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the  defendant 
loss.  They  are  naturally  and  mimediately  in-  can  show  this  clearly,  he  may  defeat  the  pre- 
jnrious  to  the  reputation,  and  so  naturally  and  sumption  which  the  law  always  makes  of  a 
immediately  tend  to  affect  the  husiness  or  com-  slanderous  quality  and  intent  in  the  word, 
fort  of  him  of  whom  they  are  spoken.  An  ac-  Where  fornication  is  made  punishahle  bv  stat- 
tion  lies  for  words  of  the  fourth  dass  only  when  ute,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is  uander 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  express  and  special  dam-  to  charge  unchastity.  An  action  of  slander  is 
age. — Of  the  form  of  slander  which  imputes  expressly  given  by  statute  in  Alabama,  Nortli 
guiltiness  of  crime,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  and  South  Oarolina,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
immediate  ground  on  which  the  law  founds  the  souri,  and  probably  elsewhere,  for  the  impn- 
aotion  is  that  injury  to  the  party*s  reputation  tation  of  incontinency  or  adultery.  Words 
and  his  consequent  degradation  in  society  which  charging  disease  are  actionable  only  when  they 
is  the  natural  and  immediate  incident  of  crimi-  imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — The  third 
nal  guilt.  The  words  must  therefore  suggest  class  of  slanderous  words  includes  those  impa- 
an  offence  which  subjects  the  party  to  a  crim-  tations  which  affect  one^s  official,  professionaL 
inal  prosecution  and  to  infamous  punishment,  or  business  character.  To  be  actiona])le  of 
After  reviewing  the  authorities  on  this  point,  themselves,  the  words  must  immediately  oon- 
Starkie  concludes  that  the  imputation  of  any  template  and  touch  these  relations ;  for  it  is 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  which  corporal  invariably  held  that  where  the  words  oom- 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  a  temporal  plained  of,  though  calculated  in  every  respect 
court,  is  actionable  without  proof  of  special  to  cause  th^  forfeiture  of  an  office  or  the  loss 
damage.  When  the  penalty  for  an  offence  is  of  the  income  of  a  profession  or  business,  are 
merely  pecuniary,  it  does  not  appear  that  an  nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied  to  the  conduct 
action  will  lie  for  charging  it,0eyen  though  in  of  the  plaintiff  in  hb  office  or  business,  the  ao- 
default  of  payment  imprisonment  should  be  tion  for  slander  fails.    Thus  a  schoolmistress 

Erescribed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment  not  has  failed  to  maintain  an  action  for  words 
eing  the  primary  and  immediate  punishment  which,  though  charging  her  wiUi  unchastity, 
of  the  offence.  In  a  leading  case  in  New  York  did  not  directly  involve  her  conduct  in  her  pro- 
(Brooker  ««.  Ooffin),  in  which  the  supreme  fession ;  and  where  one  said  to  the  clerk  of  a 
court  lays  down  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  company:  '*  You  are  unfit  to  hold  your  sitna- 
safest  rule  and  one  warranted  by  the  case,  it  is  tion,^*  and  then  alleged  his  immorality  with 
held  that  ^*-  the  words  will  be  actionable  in  women  as  the  reason  of  his  unfitness,  yet  be- 
themselves  in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  wiU  sub-  cause  the  words  did  not  charge  or  imply  the 
Ject  the  party  charged  to  an  indictment  for  a  want  of  any  of  those  qualities  which  were 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  subjecting  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
him  to  an  infamous  punishment."  Thus,  to  of  the  clerkship,  the  action  failed.  Words 
chargeforgery  or  counterfeiting,  keeping  a  haw-  however  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in 
dy  house,  bribery  at  an  election,  and  tha  solicit-  terms,  refer  to  and  affect  one^s  business  rela- 
ing  one  to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable  tions,  may  bo  held  slanderous ;  as  to  say,  for 
slanders  per  w,  for  they  suggest  both  moral  tur-  example,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures: 
pitude  and  an  indictable  offence.  For  the  same  ^^  I  understand  there  is  trouble  with  the 
reason  it  is  actionable  per  $e  not  only  to  say  Smiths,"  or  *^  B  owes  more  money  than  he  la 
that  one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the  worth,  and  is  broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  |9«r 
penitentiary,  but  to  say  that  he  has  already  se  to  say  that  a  trader  is  insolvent,  that  X  keeps 
been  there.  But  to  charge  one  with  breaking  none  but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  filthy  water 
open  and  reading  a  letter  is  not  a  slander ;  for,  in  making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  false  books, 
though  the  offence  is  indictable,  it  hardly  in-  where  keeping  books  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
voices  moral  turpitude ;  while,  on  the  other  the  business.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
hand,  to  allege  that  one  lives  by  imposture  ney  or  physician  with  general  ignorance  or 
imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not  an  unskilfulness  in  his  profession;  and  words 
indictable  offence,  and  is  consequently  not  slan-  which  of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  nn- 
derous  per  se,  or  without  proof  of  actual  dam-  skilfulness  in  a  particular  case  may  be  actiona- 
age.  Words  alleging  perjury  are  actionable  ble  if  they  fairly  imply  general  disqualification 
of  themselves.  The  language  must  of  course  in  these  respects. — ^The  fourth  class  indndes 
either  express  or  imply  all  that  is  essential  to  those  words  for  which  on  action  lies  if  special 
constitute  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial  proceed-  damage  be  proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another 
ing,  material  testimony,  and  the  other  essential  that  he  is  a  knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
elements  of  perjury.  A  charge  of  false  swear-  or  a  scoundrel,  is  generally  not  actionable.  H 
ing  which  does  not  expressly  or  implicitly  however,  the  speaking  of  these  or  the  like  de- 
comprehend  all  these  points,  is  not  slanderous,  famatory  words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  par- 
Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous  offence,  and  ticular  pecuniary  loss,  he  can  recover  damages, 
the  false  and  malicious  imputation  of  it  is  ac-  Within  this  class  fall  those  cases  in  which 
tionable  without  proof  of  damage.  One  may  incontinence  has  been  charged  to  women, 
sometimes  call  another  a  thief,  just  as  he  calls  Though  the  disgrace  or  contempt  which  has 
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resulted  from  false  impnUitioii  will  not  ffopport  tifEl  In  a  letding  case  upoo  this  siit(}eci  ii  tki 
an  aotioo,  yet  such  pecuniary  loss  as  attends  supreme  ooart  of  the  United  States,  privikfii 
the  plaintiff's  exclusion  from  houses  where  she  oommmiioations  were  divided  into  four  dasn^ 
has  hitherto  found  a  home,  has  been  construed  yiz. :  1,  publications  duly  made  in  the  ordiHi; 
to  be  siUfficient  legal  damage. — In  all  cases  in  mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings;  2.  wacA 
which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an  essential  used  in  the  course  of  legal  or  judicial  proesed- 
principle  on  winch  the  action  rests  is  that  the  ings ;  8,  any  thing  said  or  written  by  a  nuitcr 
speaking  of  words  false  in  fact  and  injurious  to  in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  Ibm 
the  reputation  of  another  is  malicious.  By  been  in  his  employment ;  4,  words  used  by  sbt 
malice  in  this  place  is  to  be  understood,  not  one  in  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  any  paUk 
that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  reveujge,  or  private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the  prw- 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  implies,  ecution  of  his  own  rights  or  interests.  Wi& 
but  that  legal  malice  which  is  the  presumption  reference  to  the  first  of  these  clamrs,  the  ei* 
and  conclusion  of  the  law  from  the  fact  of  the  emption  from  liability  for  any  words  spoken  ia 
deliberate  and  unqualified  statement  of  false  debate  is  expressly  provided  by  the  constitiitioa 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  cause  or  justifi-  of  the  United  States,  and  is  probably  repeats 
cation.  Where  these  elements  coincide,  the  law  in  the  declaration  of  rights  or  in  the  coiistitii- 
implies  the  malice,  and  the  slander  is  complete,  tion  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  matter 
It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception  of  slan*  of  public  interest  that  there  should  be  the  ol- 
der that  a  defendant  cannot  justify  the  speak-  most  freedom  in  this  respect.  On  oonstrattica 
ing  of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea  that  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  tbb  behalf  in 
he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  another.  Massachusetts,  the  exemption  was  held  to  ex* 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority  tend  to  every  thing  said  or  done  by  a  repreMD- 
of  on  old  case  in  Coke,  that  if  the  defendant,  at  tative  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  whetbvr  ia 
the  time  of  uttering  the  words  complained  of^  debate  in  open  session  of  the  honae,  or  mcrt 
named  his  informant  and  gave  his  precise  Ian-  privately  out  oi  the  house  in  oommittee.  or 
guage,  so  as  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  with  a  good  even  during  the  ordinary  a4Joomment  of  the 
cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts  might  sessions.  On  the  same  principle,  namely,  tht 
be  pleaded  as  presumptive  proof  that  the  de-  public  interest  in  the  prompt,  onembarriieMd. 
fenaant  did  not  utter  the  slanderous  words  and  efficient  administration  of  the  lawi^  sii 
maliciously.  But  the  latest  English  cases  hold  language  spoken  in  good  faith  in  the  ooone  of 
that  the  defendant's  plea  must  go  further,  and  legal  proceedings  before  a  competent  jmvdir- 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  facts  just  men-  tion,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the  matter  in 
tioned  that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  true,  question,  enjoys  perfect  immunity.  The  bec«- 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiable  intent  and  on  fit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike  to  the  fiar 
a  justifiable  occasion.  If  this  rule  embraces  ties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the  judges,  aiwi 
the  very  comprehensive  terms  justifiable  intent  the  jury.  As  to  statements  inade  by  nia5te!> 
and  justifiable  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  in  reference  to  the  character  of  their  servant*, 
to  be  that  of  the  American  law  in  respect  to  good  faith  will  be  presumed,  and  it  is  for  tLe 
repetition;  but  if  those  terms  betaken  away,  servant*  to  negative  the  presumptioa.  Mallet 
the  plea  would  probably  be  insufficient  here,  will  be  implied  if  he  shows  the  falsehood  of  tLv 
In  other  words,  it  will  not,  according  to  the  charge;  and  there  may  be  a  prima /mde  pre- 
better  American  authority,  justify  the  repeti-  sumption  of  malice  if  a  master  volimteered  iLt: 
tion  of  a  slander,  that  the  defendant  at  the  unfavorable  statement  respecting  his  dWard- 
time  of  uttering  the  words  disclosed  the  name  ed  servant.  Communications  claimed  to  hare 
of  the  person  who  had  already  puMislied  them,  been  made  in  the  usual  course  of  bnsinees  (be- 
and  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  In  a  twcen  tradesmen,  for  example,  res^cctiag  the 
very  recent  cose  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  Iield  solvency  of  parties  whom  one  of  them  is  abott 
that  the  repetition  of  oral  slander  already  in  to  trust),  where  the  one  to  whom  the  cc^nmn- 
circulation,  without  expressing  any  disbelief  of  nication  is  made  has  an  interest  to  be  prot^^cKil 
it  or  any  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  its  truth,  and  a  right  to  know  the  facts  told  him.  arc 
though  without  any  design  to  extend  its  circu-  generally  closely  scrutinized  when  they  art 
lation  or  credit,  or  to  cause  the  person  to  whom  volunteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
it  is  addressed  to  believe  or  suspect  it  to  be  suggested  by  the  defendant,  or  are  not  ck^fcif 
true,  is  actionable.  8o  long,  in  short,  as  the  limited  to  matters  in  which  the  party  to  wb«iiD 
legal  presumption  of  malice  stands  unrebutted,  they  are  made  has  an  actual  interMt. — Id  t 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderous  words  civil  action  for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  farti 
is  actionable.  To  refrain  altogether  from  the  imputed  may  be  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be  justification.  If  the  plea  is  maintained  hy 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice  proof,  the  action  is  defeated :  for  the  principle 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderous  Ian-  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  the  whole 
ffuage  is  employed  upon  a  just  occasion,  in  the  matter  charged  to  him,  he  has  sustained  do 
discharge  of  a  duty  or  in  the  protection  of  an  iigury  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claim  ivT 
interest.  Such  communications  as  these  are  damages.  The  amount  of  ^e  damages  lies  «!- 
said  to  be  privileged,  and  the  burden  of  show-  most  entirelv  within  the  discretion  of  the  Jury, 
ing  malice  expressly  is  thrown  upon  the  plain-  They  may  give  punitory  or  Tindietive  damage* 
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set  of  wanton  and  unqualified  malice ;  and  a  portion  of  tbe  powder  rmnaina  behind,  leaT« 

though  the  amoont  may  eeem  exoessive,  ing  a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  washed 

he  court  will  not  generaUj  set  the  verdict  on.   It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  slatea 

^  unless  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  jury  was  serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon,  for 

meed  by  improper  motives  or  was  misled  which  use  they  are  in  large  demand  for  schools, 

one  gross  error  or  misconception.  both  in  light  portable  forms  set  in  wooden 

ATE,  a  rock  of  no  definite  composition,  frames,  and  large  sheets  affixed  to  the  walls 

iguished  by  its  structure,  which  is  of  paral-  and  answering  for  blackboards.    Argillaceous 

leets  or  laminas,  easily  separated  from  each  slates,  like  the  clays  which  they  originally 

r.   The  term  is  in  common  use  also  applied  were,  are  essentially  composed  of  silex  and 

rious  rocks  which  do  not  possess  the  fissile  alumina,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the 

icter  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety :  silex,  60 

^metimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates  parts  in  100 ;  alumina,  27 ;  oxide  and  sulphate 

le  name  schists;  such  are  the  mica,  talcose,  of  iron,  11 ;  potash,  4;  magnesia,  1 ;  water,  7; 

blende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates,  de-  carbon,  a  trace.    The  slates  are  found  often  in 

ed  under  their  own  definite  names.    Shale  beds  of  great  extent,  associated  with  other  beds 

*s  from  slate  in  its  more  earthy  texture  of  similar  character ;  and  this  singular  feature 

ess  tenacity,  as  well  as  want  of  the  perfect  is  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  that 

structure.     Its  composition  is  however  the  cleavage,  or  lines  along  which  the  slatee 

;hat  of  the  argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  which  naturally  separate,  has  no  relation  to  the  lines 

e  well  known  roofing  and  writing  slate,  of  stratification.     However  much   the  beds 

variety,  which  is  the  only  slate  of  eco-  themselves  may  be  contorted  and  follow  irreg- 

cal  importance,  is  not  limited  to  any  one  ular  waving  planes,  each  system  of  cleavage 

»gical  formation,  but  is  found  among  the  lines,  in  case  there  are  more  than  one,  as  some- 

morphic  rocks  passing  into  mica  slate,  and  times  occurs,  maintains  its  own  direction  and 

the  strata  of  the  Silurian  period,  and  some-  rarely  coincides  with  the  plane  of  dip.    It  is 

\  with  those  of  still  later  origin.     It  is  evident  that  the  cleavage  seams  must  have 

ently  characterized  by  splitting  with  ease  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  time  when 

large  smooth  plates,  which  have  a  uniform  the  beds  acquired  their  finid  position.     This 

)e  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or  feeble  structure  is  what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage ; 

),  and  are  of  blackish  gray,  bluish  black,  and  sometimes  when  the  strata  are  themselves 

ti  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or  greenish  thinly  bedded  and  the  stratification  is  regular 

.     The  rock  is  often  traversed  by  thin  over  extended  areas,  it  is  not  easy  to  dMin- 

s  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  slates  should  guish  immediately  the  two  sets  of  planes  one 

itirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es-  from  the  other.--Slate  rocks  are  of  common 

Uy  from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often  occarrence  in  districts  of  the  metamorphic  and 

in  yellow  cubical  crystals  scattered  over  silurian  formations ;  but  they  are  not  often  of 

nrface  of  what  would  otherwise  be  excel-  good  quality  for  working,  and  very  rarely  are 

roofing  slates.    Sach  are  unfit  for  writing  found  hard  and  sound  until  they  have  been  fol- 

:hool  slates ;  and  for  roofing  slates  they  lowed  to  some  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 

>bjectionable  on  account  of  the  pyrites  mospheric  influences.    Quarries  of  great  extent 

ening  the  slates,  and  also  being  liable  to  are  worked  in  North  Wales ;  in  Oumberland, 

npose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and  Westmoreland,  Ck>mwall,  and  other  counties  in 

I  unsightly  stains  of  oxide  of  iron.    Gar-  England ;  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland ;  and  otiiera 

be  of  lime  is  also  sometimes  present,  and  is  have  been  opened  in  Waterford   and  other 

ise  iiyurious.    The  best  slates  are  distin-  counties  in  Ireland.    The  product  of  the  Weldi 

led  by  an  appearance  of  compactness  and  quarries  has  been  largely  exported  to  the  United 

ity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  suggest  States,  ships  returning  f^om  Liverpool,  after 

fissile  character ;  and  yet  this  should  be  carrying  there  a  load  of  cotton,  often  stopping 

rfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  these  at  Bangor,  Wales,  for  a  load  of  slates  from  the 

:s  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than  pine  quarries  in  its  vicinity.    This  business  has  of 

)r,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thinness,  late  years  received  a  serious  check  by  the  open* 

faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  par-  ing  of  valuable  quarries  in  Vermont,  New  York, 

without  any  curvatures  or  irregularities.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.    The  Welsh  quar- 

e  should  be  no  lines  of  cross  fracture  that  ries  in  Oaernarvonshire  were  opened  toward 

d  prevent  their  breaking  in  any  one  direc-  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Lord  Penrhyn, 

more  than  another.     When  one  is  bal-  who  went  to  great  expense  in  establishing  the 

1  on  the  finger  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  business  by  constructing  roads  to  the  water  and 

raid  give  a  clear  ringing  sound ;  and  after  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  loading 

;  dried  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water,  vessels.    Early  in  the  present  century  nnmer- 

3uld  absorb  but  little,  as  may  be  ascer-  ous  other  quarries  were  in  operation  in  the 

d  by  weighing  it  before  and  after  immer-  some  region.    Lord  Penrhyn  was  succeeded  by 

This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  compara-  his  relative.  Col.  Pennant,  under  whose  direo- 

ralues  of  difierent  slates.    The  powder  of  tion  the  business  was  greatly  extended,  giv- 

lis  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  when  a  point-  ing  employment  to  over  2,500  persons,  and 

see  is  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  slate  surfSace  producing  an  enormous  annual  revenue.    The 
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beds  are  traced  several  miles  in  length,  and  ried  and  sent  down  the  riTer  on  ralta  to  m^ 

the  excavations  upon  them  are  in  man^  places  delplua  and  the  intermediate    towna.     TW 

immense.     Thej  extend  into   the   sides   of  school  sl&tes  being  split  out  from  the  blocb 

the  hills  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  one  above  are  taken  to  the  factorj,  where  a  man  proride^ 

another,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  12,  each  with  patterns  of  the  68izesusaa]lj  made,  nmb 

of  them  60  feet  high ;  railroad  tracks  are  laid  out  upon  each  sheet  soch  slates  as  it  will  mib 

upon  each  for  carrying  away  the  materials  ex-  to  the  best  advantage.    Another  workman  tka 

cavated.    In  different  localities  the  beds  occur  cuts  them  out  with  a  circular  aaw  made  of  mA 

variously  inclined  from  a  horizontal  to  a  ver-  steel,  and  they  are  dressed,  smoothed,  and  pc^ 

tical  position ;  and  the  quarries  are  distinguish-  ished  by  a  third.    Before  machinery  wai  w^ 

ed  as  the  tally  or  roofing  slate,  and  the  rock  or  plied  to  these  operations  the  slates  were  shartd 

slab  slate  quarries,  the  former  producing  the  like  shingles,  the  operator  seated  on  a  woodcs 

thinly  laminated  varieties,  and  the  others  the  horse,  and  using  a  drawing  knife.    The  ^Doocb- 

thicker  sheets  only,  such  as  are  used  for  grave-  ing  is  finished  by  rubbing  the  slate  with  a  nr 

stones,  flagging,  billiard  tables,  mantelpieces,  filled  with  its  own  dust,  when  the  gray  cokr 

partitions,  floors,  and  other  architectural  pur-  of  the  powdered  slate  gives  plAce  to  the  deep 

g>ses.    In  one  instance,  10  miles  back  from  blue  tint.     The  slate  is  now  washed,  and  » 

erwenlass,  Wales,  an  attempt  has  been  made  ready  for  the  frame.    When  wild  cherrr  icm- 

to  mine  the  slate  without  taking  off  the  cover;  her  was  abundant,  this  was  generally  ued: 

and  at  the  Delabole  quarries  in  Cornwall,  the  but  birch  is  now  used  instead.     The  pkeet  ir» 

works  have  been  sunk  considerably  below  the  cut  out  by  circular  saws,  and  grooved  and  isor- 

sea,  to  a  total  depth  of  more  than  800  feet. — In  ticed  by  others  specially  adapted  to  the  wcrk. 

the  United  States,  slate  quarries  of  great  extent  The  frame  is  then  put  around  the  alate,  nai 

were  opened  in  1889  on  the  Piscataquis  river  in  holes  are  di^ed  in  the  comers  for  the  woode£ 

Maine,  about  40  m.  above  Bangor.    The  slates  pins  which  fasten  the  whole  together.    Br  t 

they  afforded  were  of  excellent  character ;  but  recent  improvement  the  frames  are  aawed  od 

the  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  water  trans-  of  two  entire  pieces  with  round  comexa»  giocd 

portation  has  prevented  their  coming  into  com-  together  over  the  edges  of  the  slate.     Tbe 

petition  with  the  Welsh  and  Vermont  slates,  frames  are  finally  smoothed  with  a  plane,  a&d 

The  principal  quarries  of  the  latter  state  are  the  slates  are  packed  in  cases,  each  holding  «• 

In  West  Castleton  and  Poulteney,  Rutland  co.,  ther  8  dozen  or  100.   As  the  bnsineas  increased 

and  in  Guilford,  Windham  co.    They  were  first  new  quarries  were  opened  in  the  vidnity.  sDd 

worked  to  any  extent  about  the  year  1852,  and  about  a  dozen  factories  for  making  sehool  slate* 

are  already  employing  many  hundred  men  un-  have  been  put  in  operation,  of  c^MkcitiesvaniBe 

der  a  number  of  independent  associations.  The  from  8C0  to  1,600  slates  a  day ;  till,  with  thosr 

beds  are  traced  many  miles  in  length,  and  some-  made  on  the  Lehiffh,  the  total  prodnctkii  ic 

times  they  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  estimated  t: 

across.    They  dip  £.  N.  E.  at  angles  varying  amount  to  some  20,000  cases  annually,  worth  ii 

from  12°  to  20°  with  the  horizon,  and  produce  least  $10  per  case.  The  Lehigh  quarries  are  ne&r 

in  the  different  strata  slates  sometimes  of  blu-  the  base  of  the  same  mountiun,  about  9  m.  fr^n 

ish,  greenish,  or  purple  color.     Though  the  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  at  the  village  of  Slaticr- 

quarries  are  very  shallow,  the  slates  are  fully  ton.    They  were  opened  in  1848,  and  in  lS5f 

equal  in  quality  to  the  Welsh  slates,  and  are  their  products  were  2,500  sauares  of  roofin; 

obtained  with  great  facility  by  open  cuts  ex-  slates*  and  800  cases  of  school  slates;  in  1^55. 

tending  along  and  into  the  side  of  the  hills.  6,000squaresofroofingand  1,600  cases  of  Kho>l 

Slabs  are  readily  procured  from  some  of  the  slates ;  since  which  time  the  bosineflB  has  ccc- 

quarries  about  20  feet  long  and  as  thin  as  H  tinned  to  enlarge.    In  1854,  over  300,000  fe^: 

inches.    In  New  York,  slate  quarries  are  work-  of  lumber  was  consumed  in  slate  frames  aloiK:. 

ed  near  the  Vermont  line  at  Granville  and  In  Lehigh  co.,  it  is  stated,  there  are  about  9v 

Hoosic,  Washington  co.    The  slato  formation  slate  quarries    open,  and  prodncing  at  kt^{ 

crosses  northern  New  Jersey,  and  is  worked  25,000  squares  of  roofing  slates,  valued  at  %^ 

near  Newton  in  Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  Delaware  per  square  at  the  quarry.   The  country  demand, 

river.    On  the  other  side  of  this  river  it  ranges  especially  among  the  German  farmers  b  hKf 

across  Northampton  and  Lehigh  cos.,  the  N.  for  the  slates,  shmgles  finding  little  favor  with 

line  of  the  formation  being  along  the  8.  £.  side  them ;  and  tiie  prosperous  mining  towns  in  the 

of  the  Blue  or  Eittatinny  mountain.    The  car-  neighboring  anthracite  rejrion  are  also  Larfetlj 

liest  quarry  opened  was  on  this  mountain  about  supplied  with  them ;  whue  by  the  canal  and 

the  year  1826  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Dela-  railroad  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  cities 

ware  Gap,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  assbted  by  and  towns  near  the  seaboard.     In  Marrlanil 

ICr.  Samuel  Taylor.    The  product  proved  in  slate  quarries  have  been  worked  to  a  c<MMden- 

part  of  excellent  quality  for  school  slates,  and  ble  extent  in  Harford  co.  for  the  supply  chietfT 

a  manufactory  of  these  was  established,  the  of  Baltimore.     Further  south,  extensive  l>ed.« 

first  of  the  kind  in  the  country.    A  village  of  superior  slates  are  described  by  Prof.  C.  V 

grew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  was  Shepard  as  examined  by  him  in  Tikt  co.  in  X. 

known  as  Slateford.    The  roofing  slate  was 

most  abundant,  and  was  very  extensively  quar-        •  EmIi  tqura  eoateiM  ataiM  i»  ««f«r  im  hm 
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W.  Geoma.  Thej  are  found  together  with  "Ooontesses^*  are  from  20  to  18  inches  in  length 
other  heas  of  flagging  stoues  between  the  mica  and  about  10  inches  wide ;  for  these  the  pay  is 
dates  and  the  lower  silurian  limestones  of  this  10«.  a  thousand.  *^  Ladies^'  are  usuallj  about 
region,  lyii^g  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  direction  and  15  inches  long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  "  Dou- 
dipping  40*^  8.  £.,  and  with  cleavage  seams  run-  bles^^  are  the  smallest  size  produced  at  Pen- 
ning N.  to  N.  10°  E.  and  pitching  87°  W.  The  rhyn,  and  are  paid  for  at  &9.  a  thousand;  in 
blodu  split  with  ease  into  6  or  even  8  sheets  Oomwall  these  measure  about  18  inches  by  6. 
to  tlie  inch,  and  these  are  perfectly  even  and  From  the  report  of  the  receipt  of  Welsh  slates 
regular  .--Slates  are  quarried  either  by  blasting  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  presented  by  Prof  Shep- 
out  large  slabs,  or,  when  practicable,  splitting  ard,  of  the  date  of  April,  1858,  it  ap|>ears  that 
them  off  with  gads  and  large  wedges.  The  the  importation  for  the  preceding  4  years  had 
slabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  amounted  to  1,143  thousand,  each  thousand 
and  it  may  be  8  or  10  feet  long  and  1  or  2  comprising  1,200  slates ;  that  these  were  of  two 
wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves  are  cut  sizes  only,  16  x  10  and  16  x  8  inches,  and  cost 
across  the  top  and  down  the  sides  to  determine  respectively  77«.  and  59«.  sterling  per  thousand, 
the  lines  of  fracture  for  separating  them  into  The  average  weight  of  the  thousand  (1,200)  is 
rectangular  blocks,  which  is  done  by  blows  about  1}  tons. — ^Tho  smaller  sized  sUtea,  as 
firom  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon  the  top  doubles  and  ladies,  are  laid  upon  a  flooring  of 
near  the  furrow.  The  splitting  is  effected  by  boards,  which  to  form  a  tight  roof  should  be 
driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between  the  laminae,  closely  fitted  at  the  edges  and  well  secured  to 
and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are  reduced  when-  the  rafters.  For  the  larger  sizes  narrow  strips 
ever  desirable  by  cutting  cross  grooves  and  or  battens  are  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  snita- 
then  brewing  the  pieces  with  the  chisel,  ble  distances  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
When  reduced  to  the  required  thinness,  the  slates  used,  ana  upon  these  the  slates  are  nail- 
slates  are  roughly  dressed  over  the  edge  of  a  ed,  commencing  with  a  row  of  the  largest  slates 
block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop-  along  the  eaves.  A  line  is  then  struck  along 
ping  knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zax.  On  the  the  upper  surface  of  these  slates  parallel  to  the 
back  of  this  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point,  lower  edge,  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  slaves 
with  which  the  workman  when  preparing  roof-  of  the  next  course  shall  overlap  them.  The 
ing  slates  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates  second  course  is  then  nailed  down,  the  joints 
near  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge  for  between  two  a^oining  slates  being  brought  as 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof,  near  as  may  be  over  the  middle  of  the  slate  be- 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  applied  to  neath.  Thus  the  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa-  ridge,  where  the  slates  are  trinmied  off  even 
cilitate  the  quarrying,  and  the  cutting  and  trim-  and  a  covering  of  sheet  lead  is  bent  down  and 
ming  are  also  done  by  machinery.  It  is  impor-  secured  over  them.  The  slope  of  slate  roofe 
tant  that  all  this  work  should  be  done  wnile  should  be  not  less  than  25°.  When  well  con- 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry-  structed  and  supported,  a  slate  roof  is  perfecdy 
ing  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  freely  tight,  and  may  last  a  great  many  years  withoat 
splitting,  though  freezing  may  restore  this ;  but  repairs.  It  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the  effect  perature  like  the  coverings  of  metal,  and  is 
of  thorough  seasoning.  Slabs  for  internal  dec-  only  objectionable  for  all  classes  of  houses  on 
oration,  as  mantelpieces,  and  for  articles  of  fur-  account  of  the  extra  strength  required  to  sns- 
niture,  as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks,  &c.,  tain  the  weight.  Slate  roofs  have  been  made 
are  cut  by  circular  saws  which  are  made  to  re-  of  only  10°  rise  by  using  slates  wide  enough  to 
Yolve  with  a  slow  motion.  The  sheets  when  reach  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  covering 
thus  squared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  ma-  the  joints  up  and  down  the  rafters  with  narrow 
chines  similar  to  those  used  for  planing  metals;  slips  beddea  in  putty  and  screwed  down.  By 
and  pieces  for  mouldings  are  shaped  by  tools  this  method  little  overlap  is  required ;  but  if 
of  the  desired  figure.  Various  ornamental  arti-  any  settling  of  the  building  occurs,  the  joints 
cles  are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar-  are  liable  to  be  loosened  and  let  in  the  rain, 
bles,  granites,  <&c.,  by  the  application  of  colors,  Wherever  the  joints  caused  by  tlie  overlapping 
which  are  baked  in,  varnished,  and  polished ;  slates  are  exposed  on  the  under  side,  they 
the  applications  being  several  times  repeated.  ^  should  be  filled  in  with  lime  and  hair  to  ez- 
(See  Enambllixo,  vol.  vii.  p.  142.)  Globes  '  dude  the  wind  and  snow, 
have  been  made  of  slate.  (See  Globe,  vol.  viiL  SLATER,  Samuel,  an  American  mannfiMia- 
p.800.) — Roofing  slates  in  Great  Britain  are  clas-  rer,  bom  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9, 
sified,  and  the  workmen  are  paid  for  them,  ac-  1768,  died  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1885. 
cording  to  their  sizes.  For  the  '^  queen  slate,^'  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
which  measures  86  by  20  inches,  the  quarrymen  cotton-spinning  business  under  Jedidiah  Strati, 
receive  8^.  per  ton.  The  *4mperiai^'  ranges  the  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  possessing  a 
from  3  feet  in  length  and  1^  feet  in  breadth  to  2  highly  mechanical  turn  became  thoroug^y 
feet  by  1  foot,  and  for  these  the  pay  is  6«.  6^.  per  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  business,  and 
ton.  *^  Duchesses^^  are  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  made  such  improvements  in  it  that  before  he 
or  sometimes  less  in  width ;  these  are  paid  for  came  of  age  his  master  intrusted  him  with  the 
bj  the  thousand  (1,200),  at  the  rate  of  2Gi.  snpenision  of  a  new  mill  and  with  tibe  oon* 
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Btruction  of  its  machinery.  After  oompleting  ter  they  had  become  oononeron.  TheooBqo9- 
his  term  of  service,  he  sailed  for  New  York ;  ing  races  who  establiahea  their  role,  in  meMs- 
and  as  the  laws  of  England  against  the  emi-  sion,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  fonnd  siaTcrf 
gration  of  artisans  were  very  severe,  he  took  there  existing,  and  in  some  instances  thej  ia- 
no  drawings  of  machinery,  but  intrusted  the  creased  its  extent;  but  the  general  tendcDc; 
whole  to  his  tenacious  memory.  Meeting  with  of  extensive  conquests  was  to  lessen  the  nonh 
Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  of  Providence,  in  ber  of  slaves,  for  when  different  races  became 
search  of  a  manager  for  a  small  cotton  mill,  subject  to  the  same  royal  line,  and  peace  pre- 
which  for  want  of  suitable  machinery  was  not  vailed,  as  in  the  Persian  empire,  whkh  ti- 
successful,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  an  interest  tended  from  Egypt  to  India,  the  supplies  i4 
in  their  business  on  condition  that  he  would  slaves  were  largely  cut  off,  as  those  supplies 
undertake  the  erection  at  Pawtucket  of  the  were  principally  obtained  through  war.  Tbt 
improved  machinery  of  the  Derbyshire  mills.  Jews  had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time 
He  made  his  drawings  and  designs  from  mem-  of  Abraham,  with  whom  their  historical  exist- 
ory,  and,  after  surmounting  almost  innumerable  ence  commences.  Their  own  long  enslavemeBt 
difficulties,  in  Dec.  1790,  started  the  first  sue-  in  Egypt  was  of  a  political,  not  a  p««ooal 
cessful  cotton  mill  in  the  United  8tates.  The  nature,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  them 
business  increased  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  from  holding  slaves.  The  Mosaic  legi^atioD 
not  till  the  connection  of  the  power  loom  with  concerning  die  various  kinds  of  servitude  was 
the  spinning  jenny  in  1806,  which  enabled  them  very  mild,  and  contained  numerous  important 
to  consume  their  yarn  in  the  manufacture  of  limitations  of  the  rights  of  masters.  In  P1m»- 
ootton  cloth,  that  it  commenced  a  rapid  growth,  nicia  slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex* 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Slater  became  interested  also  in  tensively  employed  in  all  the  various  branchei 
the  woollen  and  iron  manufactures.  In  1806  he  of  industry  that  were  pursued  by  that  eater- 
commenced  a  Sunday  school  for  the  moral  and  prising  people.  They  formed  much  the  larm 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  workmen  and  part  of  the  populations  of  such  cities  as  Tyre 
their  families,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  insti-  and  Sidon.  In  Carthage  there  was  a  re^iViI 
tutions  established  in  the  United  States.  .  of  Phoenician  life,  after  its  force  had  been  speot 
SLAVERY,  the  condition  of  absolute  bond-  in  the  East ;  and  slavery  was  stiQ  preserv^  in 
age,  in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional  the  Carthaginian  empire. — Slavery  meets  us  ia 
property  or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to  Greece  when  we  first  begin  to  know  any  thisg 
labor  for  his  master^s  benefit,  without  his  own  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  and  Umg  before 
consent  having  been  obtained.  It  has  existed  tlie  conunencement  of  its  true  historic  period, 
in  some  form  in  all  nations,  and  still  exists  in  Slavery  was  a  firmly  established  institutioD  <>f 
many  countries,  though  modern  slavery  differs  the  Ilellenic  heroic  age.  It  was  the  coD^ii'- 
in  several  respects  from  ancient  slavery.  At  quence  of  invasion  and  conquest,  and  it  led  to 
what  time  it  originated  we  Imvo  no  means  of  further  wars  that  were  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
ascertaining,  as  it  was  in  perfect  existence  at  cure  more  slaves.  Piracy  and  kidnapping  were 
that  period  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  dawn  of  resorted  to  for  the  ^^ame  object,  and  no  degrte 
history,  and  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  some  of  life  was  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  sute 
of  the  earliest  extant  writings.  When  Joseph  of  things.  Yet  in  the  heroic  age  Grecian 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianite  slavery  was  a  mild  institution.  ^^  In  Homer.'* 
merchantmen,  the  transaction  was  one  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  *'  the  condition  of  the 
belonged  regularly  to  the  caravan  traffic  in  slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by  the  kind- 
which  the  j)urchaser8  were  engaged,  the  slave  ness  and  indulgence  of  the  master."'  The  con- 
trade  being  then  formally  established ;  and  the  dition  of  women,  however,  was  worse  thin 
furchasers  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  that  of  men,  which  is  repugnant  to  modem 
^otiphar,  slaves  being  urtported  into  that  coun-  ideas.  **  The  slavery  of  legendary  Greece,*' 
try,  and  slavery  there  existing,  either  as  a  pun-  says  Grote,  "  does  not  present  itself  as  extj^ing 
ishmcnt  for  crime,  or  because  of  the  taking  of  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we 
prisoners  in  war,  or  through  the  success  of  consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were 
forays  into  other  countries,  or  from  the  sale  of  then  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste. 
strangers  who  had  been  cast  on  the  coast,  sentiment,  and  instruction.  In  tne  absence  of 
Kidnapping  was  a  conmaon  mode  of  obtaining  legal  security  or  an  effective  social  sanction, 
slaves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  extensively  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  ud- 
followed  bv  the  Phcenicians,  as  appears  from  der  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good 
the  Ilomeric  poems,  as  much  as  8,000  yearo  as  that  of  the  free  thetf.  The  class  of  slave* 
ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  full  vigor,  whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitia- 
thus  testifying  to  the  existence  of  slavery  long  ble  were  the  females — more  numeroos  tliaa 
before  that  date.  Slavery  first  appears  in  the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work 
China  about  13  centuries  B.  0.  In  India  the  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Not  only  do  the/ 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  and  it  has  even  seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treatiM  ih%n 
been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there  prohibited  the  males,  but  they  were  charged  with  the 
by  positive  law ;  but  the  lower  castes  could  be  hardest  and  most  exhausting  labor  which  Ibe 
•nslaved  for  debt.  Slavery  existed  among  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required ;  they 
Asqrrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Pendansaf-  brought  in  wat«r  from  the  tpriog»  and  ivMi 
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bj  hwid  the  house  millB  which  ground  the  cjdides  of  the  mjBterioiis  disappeamioe  of 
I^^  quantitj  of  floor  ooDSom^d  in  his  familj.  2,000  helots,  who  had  been  selected  for  firee- 
Thu  oppressive  task  was  performed  generaUj  dom  and  the  field,  does  not  sustain  his  yiewa» 
by  female  slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  It  is  certain  that  the  helots  more  than  ooee 
le^rendarj  Greece."  Every  Greek  state,  with  rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  at  impor- 
a  tew  exceptions,  had  slavery  among  its  insti-  tant  crises  of  the  history  of  Sparta,  and  with 
tations,  the  Greeks,  according  to  Aristotle,  con-  much  effect  thereon.  When  revolted  helota 
sidering  it  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  were  subdued,  the  treatment  of  the  whole  class 
and  the  permanent  diversities  in  the  races  of  became  more  rigorous,  and  this  may  acoonnt 
men.  The  treatment  ofslaves  was  very  different  for  some  of  the  statements  respecting  their 
by  the  different  Greek  communities.  TheAthe-  condition  which  are  apparently  contradicto- 
nians  were  very  kind  toward  them,  and  through-  ry.  In  Thessaly  the  Peneste  held  a  position 
out  Attica  prevailed  the  mildest  form  of  servi-  not  unlike  that  of  the  helots  in  Laconia;  Imt 
tude  known  to  the  world  of  antiquity.  Athe-  it  was  milder,  and  they  were  not  soljeet  to 
oian  legislation  protected  the  personal  rights  the  whole  community,  but  were  possessed  bj 
of  the  slave,  and  promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain  particular  funilies.  The  Gynmesii  of  Argos 
freedom.  Slaves  who  were  ill  treated  could  were  bond  slaves,  and  were  the  helots  of 
take  refuge  in  the  temples  of  the  Eumenides  that  state ;  and  a  similar  class  existed  in  St- 
and of  Theseus,  whence  they  ooold  be  expelled  cyon.  In  Crete  there  were  both  private  slaves 
only  by  sacrilege ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  and  a  class  of  public  villeins.  In  Sparta  the 
right  had  probably  severe  practical  limitations,  domestic  slaves  were  selected  from  the  he- 
There  were  both  public  and  private  slaves  at  lots.  The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained  in 
Athens,  the  former  being  the  property  of  the  most  parts  of  Greece  through  war,  commerce, 
state,  some  of  whom  were  educated  and  filled  piracy,  and  kidnapping.  There  were  regular 
important  offices,  such  as  those  of  secretaries  markets  for  their  sale,  the  principal  of  which 
of  the  commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  ar-  were  held  at  Athens  and  Chios.  Negroes 
mies.  Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  as  fur-  were  among  the  slaves  imported,  Egypt  fiuv 
nishing  the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in  nishing  the  larger  number  of  them ;  and  they 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  opinion  has  were  valued  for  their  complexion,  and  coosid- 
come  down  to  modem  times.  The  helots  of  ered  as  luxuries.  The  evils  of  war  had  at  first 
Sparta  furnish  the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous  been  softened  by  the  practice  of  reserving  pris- 
among  the  oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in  oners  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  but  in  time  war  was 
Spartan  history  that  justifies  this  view  of  their  waged  in  order  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  market, 
condition.  Who  they  were  is  not  known,  at  Most  of  the  domestic  and  personal  slaves  were 
least  not  with  precision ;  and  there  is  also  dis-  barbarians,  that  is,  persons  who  were  not  of 
pute  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  relation  to  Greek  blood,  for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  al- 
the  rulini?  race.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  La-  low  prisoners  of  their  own  race  to  be  ransomed, 
conia,  which  occurred  more  than  1,000  years  The  number  of  slaves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
B.  C,  had  no  little  effect  on  the  course  of  Greek  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  3  or  4  times  aa 
history ;  but  it  bore  with  great  severity  upon  great  as  that  of  the  free  population.  The  de- 
the  conquered  races,  the  Aclhseans  and  their  de-  tails  that  are  given,  however,  are  not  to  be  re- 
pend^ints.  K.  O.  MQller,  whose  authority  on  lied  on,  it  being  impossible  to  bdieve,  for  in- 
every  thinir  that  relates  to  Grecian  history  is  stance,  that  so  small  a  place  as  u£?ina  had 
very  high,  thinks  that  the  helots  ^'  were  an  abo-  470,000  slaves,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
riginal  race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  there  were  4C>0,000  in  Attica,  and  460,000  in 
period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over  as  Corinth ;  but  even  these  numbers  are  to  be  ao- 
slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors."  They  were  cepted  cautiously.  Unlike  the  Romans,  the 
slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by  whom  they  Greeks  did  not  seek  to  possess  many  davee 
were  held  could  neither  liberate  them  nor  sell  from  motives  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but 
them  out  of  Laconia.  The  state  apportioned  (^  profit.  Fifty  slaves  were  a  large  nnmbor 
them  to  individuals,  but  not  in  full  possession,  for  a  wealthy  Athenian  to  own,  while  some 
and  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  enfranchis-  Romans  owned  20,000  each.  There  were 
ing  them :  but  even  the  state  could  not  sell  many  slaves  employed  in  the  mines,  but  they 
them  out  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  were  of  the  least  valuable  kind,  and  their 
occupied  some  such  position  as  was  held  by  the  labor  was  destructive  of  life.  Most  of  the 
serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  central  an-  slave  insurrections  in  Attica  were  bronght 
thority  had  more  power  over  them.  They  about  by  the  mining  slaves,  and  on  one  occa- 
acted  as  li.:;ht  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and  sion  they  took  possession  of  Scmium,  and  held 
in  return  tor  military  good  conduct  they  were  it  for  some  time.  The  Athenian  slaves  were 
occasionally  emancipated.  Moller  plausibly  not,  save  on  extraordinary  occasions,  employed 
argues  against  the  conunon  statement  that  the  as  soldiers,  like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks. 
Spartan  youth  annually  engaged  in  the  chase  They  fought  at  Marathon  and  at  Arginusa?,  bat 
of  the  helots,  assassinating  them  by  night,  or  these  were  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
massacring  thorn  formally  in  open  day.  for  the  Manumitted  slaves  in  Greece  could  not  beoome 
purpose  of  lessening  their  numbers,  and  weak-  citizens,  but  became  metics,  and  were  still  nnr 
ening  their  power ;  but  the  story  told  by  Tha-  der  certain  ohligationa  to  their  Ibnnar  inMhii| 
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neglect  of  which  made  them  liable  to  be  sold  condition  was  probably  not  a  hard  one;  hot 
into  slavery  again. — In  Italy  slavery  prevailed  there  was  a  constant  change  for  the  wotk 
even  more  extensively  than  in  Greece,  though  as  the  circle  of  Roman  conqnest  extended, 
in  the  early  times,  it  has  been  contended,  and  The  Roman  slaves  were  obtained  by  war  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  by  trade,  through  the  operation  of  law,  and  hj 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  small,  and  they  birth.  So  long  as  the  wars  of  the  Romac:^ 
were  so  well  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  were  confined  to  their  own  immediate  part  of 
name ;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  Etrus-  the  world,  the  numbers  obtained  by  war  coakl 
cans  had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must  not  have  been  very  large ;  but  when  their 
have  been  extensively  carried  on  between  Italy  armies  began  to  contend  with  distant  peorle«. 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  though  proba-  and  to  conquer  them,  they  were  connted  bj 
bly  indirectly.  We  find  that  the  Romans  had  myriads.  They  claimed  to  act  on  the  princi;^ 
slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  history,  and  of  sparing  the  humble  and  subduing  the  prood. 
fu*  more  early  than  that  time  which  is  recog-  in  accordance  with  which  they  granted  boti 
nized  as  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  his-  life  and  liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  lu 
tory ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  took  captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  anm. 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening  and,  after  leading  them  in  triumph,  oonsipied 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  became  sevend  such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were  not  reserr^d  for 
generations  before  the  establishment  of  the  a  fate  more  immediately  severe.  '"'  Surrender, 
imperial  rule.  As  the  kingdom  of  Rome  was  deditio^^^  says  Arnold,  *' according  to  the  Rif 
a  far  more  powerful  state  than  was  the  Ro-  man  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberties 
man  republic  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at 
its  existence,  and  had  commercial  relations  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors;  azMi 
with  the  Carthaginians,  the  principal  slave  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  tlie  eoforce- 
traders  of  the  time,  the  just  conclusion  is  that  ment  of  which  was  monstrous,  but  as  one  to 
slavery  was  a  more  extensive  institution  under  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  tnt 
the  later  kings  than  it  was  nnder  the  praetors  mercy."  The  Romans  were  not  sparing  in  tie 
and  early  consuls.  According  to  the  old  tale  infliction  of  this  severe  rule  of  war,  and  th« 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Romulus  made  his  consequence  was,  not  only  that  the  slave  pop- 
city  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  slavery,  so  nlation  was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  wa£ 
that  the  nation  which  was  beyond  all  others  to  made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  cla£«ei  cf 
uphold  and  to  extend  slavery,  owed  its  existence  the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquity,  as  the 
in  part  to  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  slave-  Roman  conquests  did  not  commence  until  af^tr 
holders ;  and  the  story  implies  that  there  must  the  highest  of  ancient  races  had  completed  their 
have  been  a  large  servile  class  in  the  surround-  mental  and  material  development.  VThen  the 
ing  country  7i  centuries  B.  C.  *'  The  fact  Romans  made  their  first  invai^ion  of  AfricA. 
of  slaves  being  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  reign  256  B.  C,  under  Regulus,  they  landed  in  a  jat- 
of  Romulus  himself/'  says  Blair,  "  is  to  be  gath-  tion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  lying  bttwi^en 
ered  from  his  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  the  Hermsan  headland  and  the  Lesser  Syrt>. 
captives  taken  in  war.  From  that  time  the  which,  for  richness  and  culture  and  the  relint- 
number  and  importance  of  the  slaves  of  the  ment  of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  correeilT  di- 
Romans  are  abundantly  attested,  by  authorities  scribed  as  resembling  "  the  approach  ioGenr»a. 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  period,  down  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  ihv 
to  the  fall  of  the  western  enipire."  In  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  iL^ 
early  times  nearly  all  the  domestics  of  the  Ro-  Thames  above  London."  This  fine  counlrr 
mans  were  slaves,  and  so  were  the  minority  of  was  given  up  to  aU  the  horrors  of  tincicnt  war- 
tho  operatives  in  town;  but  that  excess  of  fare,  ** and 20,000 persons, many <»f  them  douM- 
agricultural  slaves  which  in  later  times  be-  less  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  nr*  in  all 
came  a  marked  feature  of  Roman  industrial  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  |)eace  and  limuence, 
life  was  then  unknown.  Niebuhr,  sj)eaking  were  carried  away  as  slaves.*'  Durean  de  la 
of  Capua,  says:  "The  number  of  slaves  must  Malle,  criticizing  Heyne's  sup|>08ition  that  ibe 
have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladiators  Punic  wars  and  the  final  destruction  of  Car- 
arose;  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the  thage  must  have  thrown  an  enormous*  mass  vf 
arts,  which  were  practised  by  slaves  in  the  Carthaginians  and  Africans  into  Italy  as  sla^e«« 
ancient  republics,  although  superintended  by  observes  that  there  were  regular  exchange*  of 
freemen,  leads  us  to  suppose  an  overwhelming  prisoners  in  the  first  two  of  those  wari^,  with  rar« 
number  of  them  in  every  manufacturing  town."  exceptions,  and  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
Agriculture  was  considered  an  honorable  pur-  republics  was  so  deadly  that  it  forbade  the 
suit,  and  the  haughtiest  of  the  patricians  often  making  of  many  prisoners,  public  law  bein^ 
cultivated  their  fields  with  their  own  hands;  barbarous;  and  that  the  earth  of  Africa  and 
for  they  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Cin-  Italy  received  far  more  of  dead  than  their  fields 
cinnatus  shows.  The  first  slaves  of  the  Ro-  and  cities  of  slaves.  If,  he  asks  **  the  Cartha- 
mans  were  exclusively  prisoners  of  war  made  ginian  or  African  slaves  had  been  ro  nnmervo* 
from  the  peoples  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  in  Italy,  how  happens  it  that  their  ethnic  name* 
and  sold  at  auction  bv  the  state  as  booty ;  they  should  be  so  rare  in  the  comedies  of  Plaatiu. 
atrongly  resembled  their  masters,  so  that  their  which  were  represented  in  great  part  during 
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the  second  Panic  war,  and  that  they^  are  not  lation  increased  at  the  same  rate,  so  that  in  TO 
foand  in  those  of  Terence,  himself  an  African,  years  even  the  firee  agrienltural  population  ^ 
and  a  contemporary  of  the  conqueror  of  No-  Italy  had  mostly  disappeared,  as  we  learn  from 
midia  and  of  Carthage?  Among  the  names  the  words  of  "nberins  Gracchus  when  he  be- 
from  countries  given  to  slaves  in  these  dramas  gan  the  work  of  agrarian  reform.  The  absorp- 
we  find  those  of  Syrua,  Syriscus,  Syra,  Geta,  tion  of  small  freeholds  in  large  estates,  along 
Cappadox,  and  Messenio,  but  never  those  of  with  war,  led  to  the  decrease  of  that  pc^- 
PcsnuSy  Afer,  or  Numida.'^  He  quotes  Pigno-  lation,  and  the  places  thus  made  vacant  were 
rius,  lie  Sertis,  to  show  that  in  the  list  of  ethnic  filled  by  the  purchase  of  slaves,  the  liutter  being 
names  given  to  slaves  among  the  Greeks  and  taken  in  war  to  a  considerable  extent,  thou^ 
Romans,  there  is  not  a  Punic  or  an  African  the  slave  traders  were  by  no  means  idle.  One 
name  to  be  found.  The  objection  is  ingenious-  of  the  consequences  of  the  successes  of  Panlns 
ly  put,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  ^milius  in  Macedonia  was  the  sale  of  15<K000 
against  known  historical  facts,  and  few  things  Epirotes,  who  had  been  seized  beciuise  Uieir 
are  better  established  than  that  the  Bomans  country  was  friendly  to  Perseus.  The  de- 
did  sell  large  numbers  of  captives  made  in  the  mand  for  slaves  became  very  great  full  two 
Punic  wars ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Boman  centuries  B.  G.  in  Sicily,  which  had  then  &Den 
slavery  began  to  assume  its  great  proportions  completely  under  the  Boman  dominion,  and 
in  the  same  age  that  saw  the  beginning  of  its  because  com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then 
long  quarrel  with  Carthage,  which  opened  in  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the 
264  B.  C.  ^*  In  the  6th  century  of  the  city,^'  Carthaginian  invasion  and  occupation ;  and  the 
says  Merivale,  **  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  Sicilv  was  so 
the  slaves  bore  any  large  proportion  to  the  favorable  to  the  aggregation  of  wealtib,  that  it 
free  population  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  soon  extended  to  Italy,  where  the  land  passed 
the  soil  was  still  performed  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Great  estates  soo- 
by  free  labor,  and  servile  hands  were  chiefly  ceeding  to  the  many  small  forms  that  had  been 
employed  in  menial  attendance  upon  the  weal-  known  in  the  preceding  generations,  the  soil  was 
thier  classes,  and  in  some  kinds  of  handicraft  now  cultivated  or  attended  to  by  great  masses 
and  professions.  Slaves  were  obtained  as  yet  of  slaves,  the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading 
generally  by  war,  but  the  selling  of  the  con-  members  of  the  optimates^  or  the  bi^  aristo- 
quered  masses  into  slavery  was  comparatively  cratical  party.  The  wars  in  Spain,  Greeoe, 
rare,  and  reserved  for  cases  where  the  greatest  Blyria,  Syria,  and  Macedonia,  furnished  large 
severity  was  required.  The  number,  however,  numbers  of  slaves,  the  common  sorts  of  whom 
both  of  slaves  and  foreigners  was  undoubtedly  were  sold  at  low  rates,  and  who  were  employ- 
more  considerable  in  the  Hellenic  cities  of  ed  in  the  country.  Nor  was  the  urban  pc^- 
Magna  Greecia.^^  Most  of  the  captives  taken  lation  of  a  much  different  character,  if  we  can 
at  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  who  had  sur-  believe  an  anecdote  told  of  the  younger  Afri- 
rendered,  were  sold  into  slavery.  This  treat-  canus.  Having  publicly  declared  that  Tiberius 
ment  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high-bred  and  Gracchus  was  rightly  put  to  death,  the  people 
refined  people,  shows  the  character  of  Boman'  shouted  against  him,  whereupon  he  exclaimed : 
slavery,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  barba-  ^^  Peace,  ye  stepsons  of  Italy  I  Beroember  who 
rous  races,  or  to  this  or  that  peculiar  people,  it  was  that  brought  you  in  cbains  to  Borne  I** 
but  swept  all  within  its  nets  who  could  be  con-  The  invasion  of  the  Boman  territories  by  the 
quered  by  the  sword  or  purchased.  Corinth,  Teutoncs  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marius,  added 
Greece,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Corinthians  were  all  sold  the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  the 
into  slavery ;  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  conquests  of 
Polybius  with  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
prevented  the  entire  population  of  Peloponne-  Uie  East,  actually  flooded  the  slave  markets,  so 
sus  from  sharing  their  fate.  Two  generations  that  in  the  camp  of  LucuUus,  in  Pontus^  men 
earlier,  Capua,  a  city  in  no  respect  inferior  to  were  sold  for  4  drachnue  each,  or  alxHit  69 
either  Carthage  or  Corinth  in  culture,  the  cents  of  our  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pindenissus.  The  Gallio 
verbial,  and  which  had  aspired  to  the  place  it  wars  of  Julius  CsDsar  furnished  almost  half  a 
was  supposed  would  be  made  vacant  by  the  de-  million  slaves ;  and  Augustus  sold  86,000  of 
struction  of  Borne  through  the  expected  success  the  Salassi,  nearly  a  fourth  of  whom  were  men 
of  Hannibal,  had  many  of  its  best  citizens  sold  of  military  age.  In  that  war  which  ended  in 
into  slavery,  their  wives  and  children  being  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  90,000  perscMBS 
also  thus  sold ;  ^^  and  it  was  especially  ordered  were  made  captives.  ^^  Both  civil  law  and 
that  they  should  be  sold  at  Borne,  lest  some  custom,**  says  Blair,  **  forbade  prisoners  taken 
of  their  countrymen  or  neighbors  should  pur-  in  civil  wars  to  be  dealt  \yith  as  slaves ;  yet 
chase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tneir  the  rule  was  sometimes  disregarded.  Brutus 
liberty."  After  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  proposed  to  sell  his  Lycian  captives,  within 
war,  the  conquests  of  Borne  went  on  with  great  sight  of  the  town  of  Patra;  but  finding  thai 
n^»idity,  and  the  numbers  of  the  slave  popu-  the  spectacle  did  not  produce  the  effect  he  ex- 
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peoted  on  the  inhabitants,  he  qnickly  put  an  eral  equality  of  the  hmnan  gpedes,  md  conftMed 
end  to  the  sale.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona  the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  endrelT  fron 
by  the  forces  of  Vitellins,  his  genend  Antonins  the  will  of  society  ;^*  bat  this  did  not  pr«v«nt 
ordered  that  none  of  the  captives  should  be  them  from  enslaving  all  men  onon  whom  they 
detained ;  and  the  soldiers  could  find  no  pur-  could  lay  their  hands,  while  they  were  much 
chasers  for  them.  The  latter  fact  shows  the  more  harsh  toward  their  slavea  than  tiw 
general  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  weak-  Greeks  were ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  cor- 
ened  as  a  proof  by  the  apparent  disposition  sequence  of  their  opinions  on  the  aobject.  i« 
of  the  troops ;  for  the  spirit  of  parties  was  at  they  must  have  expected  violent  opposition  to 
that  time  peculiarly  acrimonious,  and  Oremona  a  system  which  they  admitted  to  be  founded 
had  made  so  obstinate  a  defence  that  some  on  a  disregard  of  natural  right,  and  therefore 
signal  vengeance  might  be  thought  due.  Pris-  sought  to  break  the  spirit  and  to  lessen  the 
oners  often  sulfered  by  their  being  thus  of  no  power  of  the  oppressed.  The  views  on  tb« 
value.  In  the  instance  Just  mentioned,  the  subject  of  slavery  that  prevail  in  the  modem 
soldiers  began  to  kill  them  if  not  privately  western  world  would  have  been  incomp^^- 
bought  off  by  their  friends ;  and  in  the  earlier  hensible  to  the  Romans.  Not  a  few  slavef 
civil  commotions  captives  were  openly  massa-  wore  procured  by  kidnapping  persons,  and  it 
ored  by  Sylla  and  the  triumviri,  which  per-  was  notorious  that  even  Roman  freemen  wiTc 
haps  would  not  have  been  done  to  the  same  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  ergastula  of  tlie 
extent  had  their  persons  been  salable.^^  But  great  proprietors,  which  invasion  of  personal 
Roman  slavery  would  not  have  been  of  so  com-  rights  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
pr^ensive  a  character  as  it  was  if  the  Romans  was  unable  to  prevent.  Children  were  some^ 
had  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  war  times  sold  into  slavery  by  theur  parentSv  either 
for  slaves.  Commerce,  more  than  war,  has  from  love  of  gain,  or  to  save  them  from  sur- 
been  the  chief  means  of  feeding  slavery  from  vation ;  and  the  number  of  these  sales  wii 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  without  its  large  in  times  of  general  distress.  They  were 
aid  even  war  could  not  have  accomplished  half  also  sold  for  debts  due  to  the  imperial  treasarr. 
its  work.  Extensive  as  were  the  conquests  of  Under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  poor  peoj'ie 
the  Romans,  there  were  portions  of  the  world  could  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  but  such  stle« 
to  which  their  eagles  never  reached,  or  from  were  not  of  an  irrevocable  character  until  the 
which  they  were  driven  back,  or  willingly  re-  Sd  century  of  the  empire,  and  then  the  law  was 
tired ;  and  yet  from  those  countries  they  pro-  somewhat  limited,  the  object  being  to  puniftb 
cured  slaves.  Before  they  had  obtained  do-  those  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  with  the 
minion  over  Italy,  they  were  slave  purchasers  intention  of  reclaiming  their  freedom,  the  par- 
from  the  Oarthaginiaus,  who  drew  their  chief  chaser  in  such  ca.ses  having  no  redress.  R**- 
supplies  of  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  maus  who  had  committed  crimes  that  were  xs- 
the  slave  trade  of  that  region,  like  that  of  nominiously  punished  became  slaves  throcfrh 
Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older  than  histo-  that  fact,  and  were  known  as  $erti  ptrn^,  or 
ry.  There  were  many  slaves  obtained  by  com-  slaves  of  punishment,  and  were  public  property, 
merce  from  the  East,  and  the  cities  on  the  They  remained  slaves  even  if  pardoned.  Qnir« 
shores  of  the  Euxine  were  among  the  chief  specially  restored  to  citizenship ;  and  it  was  not 
slave  marts  of  antiquity  far  down  into  the  days  until  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  this  form  of 
<rf  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the  Ro-  slavery  was  abolished.  In  early  times.  pvrs<»ni 
mans  otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their  way  who  did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enrolment 
to  the  imperial  city  as  slaves,  who  had  been  in  the  public  force  were  sold  into  slavery,  after 
purchased  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza-  having  been  beaten ;  and  incorrect  return*  to 
tion,  and  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer  until  the  censors  led  to  the  same  punishment.  ¥^'ot 
they  reached  the  best  market.  Asia  and  Afri-  thieves,  who  could  not  make  a  fourfoid  rvtura 
ca  contributed  most  slaves  to  Rome,  but  the  of  tlie  amount  of  their  booty,  l>ecame  hlaves  to 
various  European  countries  wore  represent-  the  party  stolen  from ;  and  a  father  ct»nld  pve 
©d  in  her  servile  population.  At  the  height  up  a  child  who  had  stolen  to  the  prosecutor. 
of  her  power  she  had  slaves  from  Britain,  Gaul,  Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  slaves. — The  em- 
Scandinavia,  Sarmatia,  Germany,  Dacio,  Spain,  ployments  of  Roman  slaves,  lK>th  public  and 
the  different  countries  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  private,  were  very  various,  and  were  mtnutcir 
to  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia,  the  western  subdivided.  Beside  filling  all  the  more  n»- 
Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily,  Greece,  Illyria,  nial  offices,  many  of  them  occupied  the  posi- 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Bithynia,  Phry-  tions  of  librarians,  readers,  reciters,  story  teil- 
gia,  Cap()adocia,  Syria,  Medio,  and  almost  crs,  journal  keepers,  amanuenses,  physician* 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava-  and  surgeons,  architects,  diviner*,  grammari- 
rice  could  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to  ans,  penmen,  musicians  and  singers,  playeni, 
penetrate.  None  wore  spared,  but  all  races  builders,  engravers,  antiouaries,  illuminatcnt, 
frirnished  their  contributions  to  the  greatest  painters,  silversmiths,  gladiators,  charioteers  of 
population  of  slaves  that  ever  existed  under  the  circus,  &c.  Before  a  slave  could  become  a 
one  dominion,  from  the  most  cultivated  (Treek  soldier  he  was  emancipated,  and  into  the  IU>- 
to  tlie  most  stupid  Cappadocian.  Unlike  the  man  armies  of  the  early  republic  not  even 
Oreeks,  the  Romans  ** acknowledged  the  gen-  freedmea  were  allowed  to  enter;  but  the  de> 
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Dumd  for  soldien  did  away  with  this  delicaoj,  alleged.8lave  ol^med  his  freedom  on  the  groimd 
and  slaves  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  see-    of  unjust  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  nnder 
ond  Pnnic  war,  and  did  good  service  to  the  the  necessity  of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue 
state.   The  military  calling,  however,  is  hostile  for  him,  till  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  for* 
to  servility  of  condition  everywhere,  and  en-  mality."  Slaves  could  not  marry  even  with  one 
listed  slaves  could  no  longer  he  slaves;  and  another,  and  they  had  no  power  over  their 
though  even  recruits  were  in  theory  confined  to  children.    Few  of  the  tie^  of  hlood  were  recog- 
the  infantry,  we  know  that  they  were  admit-  nized  among  them ;  and  they  could  hold  prop- 
ted  among  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  aris-  erty  only  by  the  sanction  or  tolerance  of  their 
tocratical  party  in  the  contest  that  decided  the  masters.    The  criminal  law  was  equally  harsh, 
fate  of  Rome  at  Pharsalia.    In  the  later  days  slaves  being  treated  under  it  as  things,  bnt  it 
of  the  empire  the  emperors  compelled  the  pro-  was  gradually  meliorated.    The  severest  and 
prietors  of  slaves  to  famish  recruits  from  their  most  ignominious  punishments  were  shared  by 
number,  as  in  Kussia  the  czar  has  been  in  the  slaves  with  the  vilest  malefactors,  as  omciflz- 
habit  of  taking  serfs  from  the  estates  of  the  ion  and  hanging,  and  later  they  were  burned 
Russian  nobles  to  convert  them  into  soldiers,  alive.  ^*  Slavery  by  birth,"  says  Blair,  *^  depend- 
who  thus   became    free.     ^^  No  slave,"    says  ed  upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  alone,  and 
Blair,  *' could  hold  a  public  office,  and  many  her  master  became  owner  of  her  oiispring  bom 
lawyers  have  thought  that  if  a  person  truly  a  while  she  was  his  property.    The  mother's 
slave  should  attain  such  a  place,  all  his  acts  state  was  the  rule  for  that  of  the  child,  in  so 
would  be  null.  Wo  are  told  that  a  slave  named  far  as  regarded  persons  in  bondage,  among  the 
Philippus  was  made  praetor,  and  it  has  been  a  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  and  was  bor- 
fertile  subject  of  dispute  whether  his  decisions  rowed  from  the  principle  which  they  naturally 
were  valid ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  assumed  with  respect  to  the  young  of  the  in* 
older  view  of  the  irremediable  incapacity  of  a  ferior  animals.    But  the  Romans  recognized  a 
slave  so  situated,  Ulpian  seems  to  suggest  the  distinction  as  to  slaves,  which  does  not  i^pesr 
more  practicable  rule,  that  the  acts  performed  to  have  been  copied  from  any  foreign  system, 
by  such  a  slave,  while  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  child's 
freeman,  should  be  legally  good ;  and  that,  at  freedom  or  servitude,  the  whole  period  of  ges- 
all  events,  the  will  of  the  people  formerly,  and  tation  was  taken  into  view  by  the  Roman 
of  the  emperor  afterward,  might  empower  a  jurists ;  and  if,-  at  any  time  between  concep- 
slave  to  act  in  a  capacity  like    this."    The  tion  and  parturition,  the  mother  had  been  for 
number  and  variety  of  the  employments  held  one  instant  free,  the  law,  by  a  humane  fiction, 
by  slaves,  and  the  high  and  confidential  char-  supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  then, 
acter  of  many  of  them,  coupled  with  the  im-  and  held  the  infant  to  be  free-born.  For  fixing 
mense  amount  of  the  whole  servile  population,  the  ownership  of  a  child,  the  date  of  the  birth 
implies  a  greater  extent  of  the  servile  state  than  alone  was  regarded ;  and  the  father  of  a  natural 
ever  existed  in  any  other  country,  and  which  child  by  his  bondwoman  was  the  master  of  his 
is  altogether  unlike  what  is  known  in  modem  ofispring,  as  much  as  of  any  one  of  his  slaves." 
times,  even  where  slaves  are  most  numerous,  Under  the  empire  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
and  where  their  employments  arc  most  diver-  was  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  republio, 
sified.    Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  on  the  the  general  character  of  the  imperiid  legisla- 
most  inthnate  terms  with  their  masters,  and  tion  being  favorable  to  them,   though  there 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of  were  some  exceptions.     The  emperors  were 
society  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we  for  from  pursuing  a  uniform  policy  toward 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives  the  servile  class,  and  some  of  them  even  re- 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the  stored  cruel  laws  that  had  been  abolished  by 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of  some  of  their  predecessors.     In  theory  Ro- 
Sylla  and  Marias,  and  of  thp  triumvirs,  and  on  man  slavery  was  perpetual,  and  to  this  the- 
other  occasions.    Some  of  the  slaves  were  re-  ory  the  practice  conformed,  inasmuch  as  by 
garded  as  being  the  friends  of  their  owners,  no  act  of  his  own  could  the  slave  become 
and  the  relations  between  the  parties  were  of  free.    Freedom  could  proceed  only  from  the 
the  most  pleasing  character.    But  the  masses  action  of  the  master.    Manumission  was  not 
of  the  slaves  were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws  uncommon,  and  there  were  numerous  freedmen 
and  regulations  afibcting  them  were  mostly  who  exercised  much  influence,  as  well  in  pub- 
characterized  by  seventy.    The  Romans  were  lie  life  as  in  families.    Freedom  was  the  re- 
generaily  hard  masters ;   and   *'  the    original  ward  of  good  conduct,  or  of  what  either  the 
G4)ndition  of  slaves,  in  relation  to  freemen,  was  master  or  the  state  regarded  as  such.   The  ease 
a^  low  as  can  be  conceived.    They  were  not  with  which  the  places  of  freed  slaves  could  be 
considered  members  of  the  community,  in  which  filled  up  by  new  purchases  made  manumission 
they  had  no  station  nor  place.   They  possessed  much  more  frequent  than  it  would  have  been 
no  rights,  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law ;  under  other  circumstances.      Dying  masters 
so  that  they  could  neither  sue  nor  l>e  sued  in  freed  slaves  by  the  hundred,  in  order  that  they 
any  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  they  could  might  swell  their  funeral  processions.    On  joy- 
not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.    So  ful  occasions  a  wealthy  master  would  manumit 
far  were  those  notions  carried,  that  when  an  many  of  his  slaves.    Sometimes  slaves  were 
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liberated  in  the  article  of  death,  in  or^er  that  employed  but  few^  and  j^ve  them  none  of  hit 
they  might  die  in  freedom.  Manumission  was  confidence,  thus  imitatmg  Julias  rather  thsa 
often  the  result  of  agreement  between  masters  Augustus;  and  even  Caligula  used  them  but 
and  slaves,  the  latter  either  purchasing  freedom  little.  Claudius  they  rulra,  and  through  him 
with  money,  or  binding  themselves  to  pursue  the  empire.  ^^  The  greatest  friendship/^  it  has 
certain  courses  that  should  be  for  their  former  been  observed,  '^  often  subsisted  between  freed- 
owner^s  interest  The  republican  period  was  men  and  the  families  and  friends  of  their  ptt- 
favorable  to  emancipation,  and  freedmen  were  rons.  Tiro  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  bid 
so  numerous  at  the  formation  of  the  empire  a  regard  for  his  illustrious  patron  [Cicero]; 
that  some  of  the  early  emperors  sought  to  re-  and  Zosimus,  the  freedman  of  the  younger  di- 
strict manumission,  less  however  to  promote  ny,  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  an  eaual  by 
the  interest  of  slaveholders,  or  to  increase  the  him  and  by  his  friends.  The  freedmen  or  nuoj 
number  of  slaves,  than  for  the  purpose  of  in-  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  wielded  all  the 
creasing  the  numbers  of  the  ingenuous  class,  power  of  their  masters ;  and  the  submission 
an  object  much  thought  of  and  aimed  at  by  with  which  they  were  courted  may  be  learned 
several  generations  of  Roman  statesmen,  but  from  the  servile  decree  in  favor  of  Palla^  ooe 
always  without  success.  Later,  the  emperors  of  Tiberius's  freedmen,  and  perhaps  no  I«sf 
favored  emancipation,  particularly  after  they  convincingly  from  Seneca^s  cringing  addren 
had  become  Christian;  and  Justinian  removed  to  Polybius,  the  freedman  of  Claudius." — It  is 
nearly  every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored  impossible  to  estimate  with  an  approach  to  mc- 
strenuously  to  limit  emancipation,  but  even  curacy  the  number  of  Roman  slaves,  as  tie 
he  had  recourse  to  the  society  of  freedmen,  subject  is  one  on  which  men  of  learning  differ 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  great  men  largely.  Gibbon  thought  the  number  of  slaves 
of  his  country ;  and  in  80  years  after  his  death  was  equal  to  that  of  the  free  population,  n  bich 
the  Roman  world  was  governed  by  members  Zumpt  pronounces  a  "  gross  error ;"  and  Blair 
of  that  class  of  persons.  *^  The  slaves  of  noble  estimates  that  during  the  14  generations  tint 
households,"  says  Merivale,  "  were  of  two  very  followed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  there  were 
different  classes ;  of  which  the  lower  consisted  three  slaves  to  one  freeman.  Gibbon's  esti- 
of  mere  menial  drudges,  the  rude  boors  of  mate,  which  applies  to  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Thrace,  Africa,  or  Cappadocia ;  while  tlie  up-  would  give  60,000,000  slaves,  and  jirobablT  it 
per,  from  Greece  and  Syria,  comprised  the  is  not  far  from  tlie  truth,  though  we  may  agree 
polished  instruments  of  fastidious  luxury,  ex-  with  Blair  that  it  seems  much  too  low  for 
quisitely  trained  and  educated,  and  accustomed  those  places  which  were  inhabited  by  Romans 
by  every  compliance,  however  abject,  to  ingra-  properly  so  called.  Many  individuals  own- 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sensual  and  pam-  ed  immense  numbers  of  slaves,  though  the 
pered  masters.  While  the  former  class  had  figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps 
little  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their  con-  exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  the  mist.ikes  of 
dition,  or  escaping,  if  not  prematurely  worn  copyists.  Marcus  Crassus  was  the  wealthie^t 
out  by  toil,  a  neglected  and  even  an  abandoned  Roman  of  the  last  century  of  the  repuWic,  and 
old  age,  the  latter  might  calculate  with  confi-  much  of  his  wealth  consisted  in  slave*,  the  em- 
dence  on  securing  their  freedom  easily,  after  plojmient  of  whom  in  various  ways  was  to  him 
which  they  eiyoyed  a  thousand  opportunities  the  source  of  great  profit.  He  had  a  refsultrly 
of  rendering  themselves  as  necessary  to  their  organized  system  of  slave  labor.  Plutarch 
patron  as  they  had  previously  been  to  their  says:  "  Though  he  had  many  silver  minetv.  and 
master.  The  intercourse  of  the  Roman  noble  much  valuable  land,  and  many  laborers  on  it 
with  his  fellow  citizens  had  been  always  stiff  still  one  would  suppose  that  all  this  was  of 
and  ceremonious ;  community  of  prinlege  gave  little  value,  compared  with  the  value  of  hU 
even  the  plebeian  a  claim  to  formal  respect  from  slaves ;  so  many  excellent  slaves  he  possessed 
his  patrician  neiprhbor ;  and  it  was  rarely  thar  — readers,  clerks,  assayers  of  silver.  hon«e 
the  ties  of  confidence  and  easy  friendship  sub-  managers,  and  table  servants ;  and  he  him*clf 
sisted  between  men  so  nearly  equal  in  consid-  superintended  their  education,  and  paid  atten- 
eration,  so  often  rivals,  and  always  liable  to  tion  to  it,  and  taught  them ;  and  in  short,  he 
become  so.  But  the  Roman  magnate  wearied  considered  that  a  master  was  mainly  c<»ncirced 
of  the  unceasing  round  of  conventionalities  in  in  looking  after  his  slaves,  wlio  wore  the  lining 
which  he  moved,  and  longed  for  associates  with  instruments  of  domestic  economy."  Yet  Cras- 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  familiarity,  sus  would  have  been  considered  a  small  vlave- 
without  demeaning  himself  to  the  company  of  holder  by  some  of  those  of  the  inifK tLhI  times, 
mere  slaves.  The  fashion  of  employing  freed-  who  reckoned  the  number  of  their  bondmen  by 
men  for  the  service  of  the  patrician  household,  thousands.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixed, 
and  the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  was  more  than  that  of  other  articles.  Slave*  of 
first  imported  into  Rome  by  the  conquerors  of  luxury,  or  slaves  whose  labors  brought  grv-at 
the  East — by  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey —  incomes  to  their  owners,  were  of  course  of  very 
who  were  too  proud,  after  enjoying  the  sub-  high  value.  Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  beau- 
mission  of  kings  and  potentates,  to  recognize  tiful  women,  and  skilled  artists  brought  heavy 
the  equality  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  first  sums,  and  *'  ruled  high  ;*'  and  so  did  hand- 
OflDsar  employed  no  freedmen,  and  Tiberius  some  boys,  eunuchs,  and  fools.    Learned  men. 
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ffrmmmariaDSy  and  rhetoricuns,  alao  K^d  at  the  whole  worid  in  its  drde.  Its  ori^  k  un* 
high  rates.  Some  descriptions  of  artisans  and  known,  for  we  find  it  practised  in  all  its  parts  at 
laborers  would  sell  at  good  prices,  upward  of  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge  it 
$300  of  oar  money  each ;  bat  $100  was  a  fair  to  be  obtained.  Garowski  expresses  the  <^iii* 
average  price  for  a  conmion  slave,  and  when  a  ion  that  the  Phcsnicians  in  their  wandennga 
slave  coold  be  boaght  for  aboat  half  that  sam  *^  most  probablj  began  the  traffic  in  slaves,  to 
the  price  was  held  to  be  low.  Prices  varied  which,  if  thej  were  not  its  originators,  thej 
with  circumstances,  and  after  a  successful  war,  certainly  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse.'' 
in  which  many  captives  had  been  made,  there  There  ,is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
would  be  a  glut  in  the  slave  market,  and  men,  this,  if  we  could  establish  the  date  of  the  com- 
women,  and  children  could  be  obtained  easi-  mencement  of  the  traffic,  and  if  the  Phoenicians 
ly. — Slaves  being  so  numerous  in  Rome,  com-  could  be  shown  to  have  been  then  in  existence; 
posed  of  members  of  the  best  races  of  an-  and  that  they  increased  the  trade,  and  system- 
tiquity,  including  persons  of  the  highest  order  atized  it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  for  of  all  peoples 
of  intelligence  then  known  among  men,  and  they  were  the  most  addicted  to  commerce, 
often  badly  treated,  insurrections  and  servile  But  the  trade  must  have  been  in  existence, 
wars  were  not  unconmion.  Two  such  wars  with  distinct  laws  and  regulations  for  its  goY* 
broke  out  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of  that  emment,  before  even  that  antique  mercantile 
island  by  the  Romans,  and  were  extinguished  race  was  known  among  men.  The  Phoeni- 
only  in  the  blood  of  myriads  of  men,  and  cian  slave  trade  was  very  extensive,  and  sup- 
through  the  exertions  of  consular  armies.  To-  plied  in  part  by  piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and 
ward  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome  the  sold  them  12  centuries  B.  C.,  and  they  also 
war  of  the  gladiators,  waged  on  the  one  side  sold  stolen  people  to  the  Greeks.  They  had  a 
by  slaves  alone,  from  general  to  camp  servants,  land  traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the 
brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
war  was  commenced  by  a  few  gladiators  from  *^  Oappadocia,  together  with  the  Caucasian  dis- 
the  schools  of  Capua,  under  the  lead  of  Spar-  tricts,"  says  Heeren,  ^^  from  the  very  earliest 
tacus,  a  Thracian,  73  B.  C,  and  lasted  for  more  times,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
than  two  years.  Several  Roman  armies,  com-  and  always  continued  so  in  the  ancient  world* 
manded  by  pradtors  and  consuls,  were  defeated,  The  finest  race  of  men  have  always  been  pre* 
and  for  a  time  the  revolted  slaves  had  the  pen-  ferred ;  and  it  is  very  generally  known  that  at 
insula  more  at  their  command  than  it  was  at  the  present  time  the  harems  of  the  Turkish  and 
the  command  of  the  Romans.  The  country  was  Persian  nobility  are  peopled  with  the  most  beaa- 
horribly  ravaged,  and  it  was  not  until  Crassus  tiful  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians.  The 
took  the  field,  and  200,000  men  were  employ-  speculating  spirit  of  the  Phcenicians  soon  fonnd 
ed.  that  the  rebellion  was  subdued ;  and  the  a  way  to  mese  countries,  and  knew  very  well 
final  battle  was  won  by  the  Romans  more  as  the  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  taste 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Spartacus  before  in  this  merchandise.  Their  commerce  in  this 
it  was  half  fought  than  from  their  superior  detestable  branch  of  trade  was  very  extensive, 
generalship.  Six  thousand  of  the  slaves  were  The  prophets  bitterly  reproach  them  with  deal- 
hanged  or  crucified  after  their  defeat.  The  ing  in  boys  and  girls,  even  in  those  of  their 
punishment  of  rebellious  slaves  was  always  neighbors  the  Jews,  and  for  selling  them  to  the 
very  severe.  Many  slaves  had  enhsted  under  Greeks ;  and  predict  that  they  should  be  pan* 
Sextus  Pompey,  and  thousands  of  them  who  ished  for  this  offence,  and  their  own  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  were  by  him  sold  to  the  Sabsans.'^  The  Phoenicians  also 
sent  to  the  horrible  death  of  the  cross,  with  the  obtained  slaves  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  £ax- 
general  approbation  of  the  citizens.  They  were  ine ;  and  they  exchanged  Jewish  slaves  for 
crucifiedsolely  as  fugitives,  as  all  whose  masters  the  productions  of  Arabia  with  the  Sabsans 
could  be  found  were  restored  to  them ;  and  the  and  Edomites.  The  Greeks  were  also  great 
cruel  act  was  perpetrated  in  violation  of  plight-  slave  traders,  and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping 
ed  faith.  It  more  than  once  happened  that  persons  as  were  the  Asiatic  race.  Their  slaye 
Roman  leaders  in  the  civil  wars  either  called  traffic  extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phrygis, 
upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or  availed  themselves  of  Lydia,  Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  E^pt 
the  services  of  slaves.  Marias,  on  his  return  they  obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  just  before  his  death,  luxury.  Their  slaves  came  from  the  north  and 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  join  the  east  mostly,  while  the  west  furnished  few 
him,  and  at  least  4,000  enlisted  under  his  ban-  or  none.  The  chief  slave  marts  in  Greece  and 
ner.  Before  his  exile  he  had  tried  the  same  the  Grecian  islands  were  Athens,  Samoa,  and 
plan,  but  without  success.  The  Cornelians  of  Chios ;  and  next  to  them,  but  in  or  near  Asia, 
Sylla  were  10,000  freed  slaves,  who  had  be-  were  Ephesus  and  Cyprus.  The  Carthaginians, 
longed  to  members  of  the  Marian  party  that  who  were  the  Phoenicians  of  the  west,  rivalled 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  conqueror,  and  who  their  progenitors  in  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
took  their  appellation  from  the  gentile  name  of  siveness  of  their  slave  traffic.  They  had  an 
their  patron.  Catiline  had  intended  to  avail  immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  a 
himself  of  the  aid  of  slaves. — The  slave  trade  caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  antiquity  was  very  great,  and  comprehended  of  the  Cyrenseans.    Women  were  preferred 
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to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  African  slave  the  Romans  ohtained  sUyea  direct  from  tti 
dealers,  as  thej  sold  for  mnch  higher  prices  in  marts  on  the  Enzine  sea,  where  the  trade  hd 
some  northern  countries.  There  was  a  large  existed  from  time  immemorial,  being  M  h; 
demand  for  negroes  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  constant  war&re  that  waa  waged  bj  tit 
especially  for  women.  Corsica  also  fnmished  neighboring  tribes.  Manj  came  from  Scjtkaa 
many  valuable  slaves  to  the' Carthaginians,  and  Scythian  and  slave  were  all  bat  cooTntiMt 
The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  exceeded  that  terms.  The  Galatians  carried  on  an  eztciuni 
of  any  other  country  of  antiquity  as  the  institu-  slave  trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  IDyTia  ttt 
tion  of  Roman  slavery  exceeded  slavery  in  other  commerce  was  considerable  in  the  first  dayi  <tf 
countries.  It  was  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  the  empire.  From  Gades  (Cadiz)  came  rht 
that  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans,  most  admired  female  singers  and  dancen. 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  from  the  time  There  were  some  slaves  from  Britain,  bat  tk 
that  they  began  to  be  owners  of  slaves  in  large  number  must  have  been  limited  until  after  th$ 
numbers,  and  slave  labor  steadily  to  supplant  fall  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  wars  fed  tW 
free  labor,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  200  B.  C.  slave  trade,  and  enabled  those  who  carried  it 
Under  the  demand  of  the  conquering  race  for  on  to  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  80  loog 
slaves,  the  trade  in  them  grew  to  an  enormous  as  those  wars  were  fought  near  home,  the  fie- 
height,  and  was  fed  by  war,  by  kidnapping,  and  tors  could  sell  their  captives  easily,  witbeat 
by  commerce  with  distant  tribes.  In  remoter  much  aid  from  traders ;  but  as  soon  as  tbc; 
times  the  Romans  were  no  better  than  robbers  extended  to  any  distance  from  Italy,  the  tn* 
in  their  treatment  of  foreigners,  they  imitating  der^s  aid  became  necessary,  and  was  richly  ie> 
the  Etruscans  in  this  respect,  who  were  the  warded.  The  trader  followed  the  camp,  sod 
worst  pirates  of  antiquity,  and  were  by  no  in  the  camp  the  human  booty  was  sold,  aod 
means  the  less  esteemed  on  that  account.  Cor-  often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible 
inth  had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece  to-  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  after  his  Pontine  ri^ 
ward  the  close  of  its  independence,  before  it  fell  tories,  men  could  bo  bought  for  about  76  onti 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time  each,  and  were  worth  as  many  dollars  in  Rooml 
when  slavery  was  beginning  to  increase  rapidly  The  profits  therefore  were  vast.  "  Rome,^  stji 
in  Italy ;  and  it  is  supposed,  its  situation  being  WaUon,  ^^  was  the  grand  centre  of  coDsoop- 
favorable  to  trade  of  the  kind,  that  many  slaves  tion ;  it  was  to  Rome  that  slaves  came  fron 
were  sent  thence  from  the  East  to  the  cities  on  every  battle  field,  and  from  all  tlie  markets  of 
the  eastern  Italian  coast.  But  the  destruction  the  world,  to  be  spread  through  all  the  caDiop 
of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  146  B.  C,  trans-  of  town  and  country  life ;  and,  before  baviBf 
ferred  the  slave  trade  to  Dclos,  which  became  arrived  there,  they  had  been  made  to  paw 
the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  age,  though  through  more  than  one  hand,  and  to  xaakr 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  but  one  branch  of  the  more  than  one  fortune,  for  in  so  vast  a  <x4ir 
immense  commerce  that  centred  there.  The  merce  speculations  of  every  kind  abounded." 
importance  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  classic  Not  a  few  of  the  slaves  obtained  from  the  hu- 
island  was  owing  to  the  Roman  demand,  as  barous  tribes  were  got  cheaply  and  by  bart«f. 
it  was  most  favorably  situated  to  minister  to  as  in  modern  times  negroes  have  been  boac&t 
the  desire  for  slaves  from  eastern  countries —  in  Africa  at  prices  scarcely  more  than  noici- 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  BithjTiians,  and  nal.  The  Romans  never  interfered  with  ibe 
others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  possible,  slave  trade,  which  was  allowed  to  pur»c* 
so  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to  import  its  own  course.  They  neither  encoarajccd 
10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them  nor  discouraged  it.  Tlie  trade  was  so  liirr»- 
on  the  same  day.  But  all  this  prosperity  came  tive,  and  the  demand  for  slaves  was  so  sore. 
•to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  Mithridates  en-  that  it  required  no  legislative  as.*.i>tjince  t€>  «• 
tered  Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and  de-  cure  supplies  of  slaves.  In  all  countries  ihivc 
vastated  the  island,  and  it  never  recovered  from  trading  has  been  held  in  dLtroputc.  and  no- 
their  ravages.  The  Mediterranean  pirates  had  where  is  the  slave  dealer  so  much  despifed  as 
supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves ;  and  at  Side  in  slaveholding  communities.  The  RomAM 
they  had  a  great  market  of  their  own,  at  which  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  held  the 
they  disposed  of  their  captives,  many  of  whom  slave  trader  in  contempt,  and  deemed  bis  bnM- 
were  ca[)tiired  far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not  ness  utterly  unworthy  of  merchantjv.  Special 
being  safe  from  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and  names  were  given  to  such  tniders.  implying 
highroads  furnishing  victims  to  the  marauders,  that  they  were  necessarily  cheats;  but  thtir 
who  became  all-powerful  during  that  disturbed  enormous  wealth  made  them  powerfuL  and 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselve*,  Ui-t 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Marius  only  through  their  wealth,  but  l)ecause  their 
and  Sylla,  From  Alexandria  the  Romans  ob-  services  were  so  much  in  re<juest.  The  e>tim*- 
tained  slaves,  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  that  tion  in  which  they  were  held  was  deserved,  for 
city  having  a  jrreat  trade  in  men.  Others  were  they  were  systematic  swindlers,  and  the  re- 
drawn from  Thrace,  which  continued  to  be  a  verest  regulations  could  not  prevent  fVeqntnt 
slave-breeding  country  long  after  the  fall  of  impositions  on  their  customers. — Slavery  is  re- 
Greece.  After  the  devastation  of  Delos,  the  ganled  as  having  l>een  one  of  the  chief  caust* 
slave  trade  fell  back  nearer  to  its  sources,  and  of  the  decline  of  Rome.    The  institution 
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ill  parts  of  the  RomAn  empire,  it  oon-  san  to  be  known,  one  of  wbioli  has  but  recent- 

to  prevail  in  the  countries  which  were  Ij  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  other  is  yet  iK)wer- 

from  its  fragments,  thongh  essentially  fol  and  continues  largely  to  influence  numan 

1  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.    The  affidrs.    The  new  phase  of  Mohammedanism 

e  of  Christianity  upon  it  was  very  ffreat,  that  came  np  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 

i  meliorating  character ;  but  it  still  pre-  power  of  the  Turks,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centu- 

ind  was  fed  by  conquest  and  commerce,  ries,  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  origin  and 

ndeed  existed  before  the  extension  of  progress  of  what  is  known  specifically  as  negro 

nan  dominion,  and  was  known  to  most  slavery.    The  TVirks  completed  the  establ^- 

copies  who  invaded  and  overthrew  the  ment  of  their  power  in  Europe  by  the  conquest 

The  rise  of  the  Saracens  tended  to  of  Constantinople  in  1453;  and  not  quite  40 

)  the  number  of  slaves,  and  to  feed  the  years  later  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain  were  con- 

1  them,  as  Christians  felt  no  scruples  qnered  by  the  Christians  of  that  country,  Gra- 

inslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussul-  nada  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  sov- 

ere  quite  as  unscrupulous  toward  Chris-  ereigns  in  the  early  days  of  1492.    These  two 

The  wars  between  the  Germans  and  events  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery, 

imished  so  many  of  the  latter  race  for  The  fears  of  Christendom  were  excited  by  the 

ket,  that  the  word  slave  is  derived  from  ri^id  and  sweeping  successes  of  the  Turks, 

The  mighty  commercial  republics  of  and  the  anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 

ere  much  engaged  in  slave  trading.    In  by  the  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their 

'  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  the  Yene-  brethren  in  Spain ;  and  from  these  feelings  the 

Id  Christians  to  Moslems.    **  Commerce  system  of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  ao- 

,^^  says  Dam,  ^' was  long  followed  by  quired  forms  that  under  other  conditions  it 

aetians,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  never  could  have  known.    We  have  seen  that 

church.     The  humanity  of  Pope  St.  the  church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 

r  is  mentioned,  who  redeemed  many  object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  the 

old  by  them  to  the  Mohammedans.    In  traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  legislator! 

century  legislation  sought  to  put  an  took  the  same  view  of  human  duties ;  and  it 

his  odious  traffic ;  but  in  principle  it  was  was  also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Christians 

red  in  the  interest  of  religion.    It  was  to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  fbrbidden  than 

trade  in  men  that  excited  the  indigna-  was  the  selling  of  Christians  to  other  Christians, 

legislators;    and,  as  they  traded  in  The  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracens 

Lus  as  well  as  in  infidels,  it  was  the  sale  were  so  strong  as  to  excite  fears  throughout 

istian  slaves  to  the  latter  that  they  all  Christendom  for  its  safety,  was  revived  in 

bo  suppress.^'    This  legislation  was  not  the  16th  century,  and  did  not  become  alto- 

iccessfulf  thongh  it  was  often  resorted  gether  extinct  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 

e  Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the  17th.    There  was  a  grand  duel  fought  between 

of  their  commerce  shows  that  they  Christianity  and  Isliun,  the  principal  scenee  of 

.  the  slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit,  which  were  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores, 

also  existed  in  Florence,  though  the  In  the  East,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

vere  almost  exclusively  Moslems  and  time  in  most  of  N.  Africa,  the  Monammedans- 

iransomed  prisoners  of  war.    *^  We  find  were  in  the  ascendant,  they  having  becomct 

es  of  slavery  running  amohg  the  Flor-  masters  of  Barbary  and  lords  of  the  Levant. 

*^  says  n.  E.  Napier,  ^^  through  all  this  The  Christians  had  possession  of  the  countries 

h]  century,  and  far  into  the  next ;  this  to  the  west,  including  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a 

deed  seems  never  to  have  been  wiped  portion  of  the  Greek  islands. '  It  was  betweea 

my  legal  enactments  of  the  Italians,  but  the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and 

to  have   been   gradually  relinquished  Spaniards  on  the  other  that  the  long  struggle 

9  united  influence  of  liberal  institutions,  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  south,  the 

ng    civilization,   and   private  interest.  English  being  too  remote  from  the  scene  to 

>or  was  found  more  profitable,  and  all  take  much  part  in  it,  while  the  French,  though 

very  foil  early  into  disuse ;  but  among  occasionally  furnishing  some  gallant  volunteers, 

rentines  domestic  slaves,  though  per-  were  as  a  nation  the  friends  and  sometimes  the 

t  universal,  were  by  no  means  uncom-  allies  of  the  infidels.    The  knights  of  St.  John 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Sax-  of  Jerusalem,  first  in  Palestine,  then  at  Rhodes, 

reduced    complete  slavery  into   that  and  afterward  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual 

,  more  severe  than  that  which  it  had  warfare  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  contending 

under  the  Romans.    The  slave  trade  parties  divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the 

>d,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence  sea  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  wars  of 

ives  were  exported  to  Ireland.  The  Nor-  that  people  had  singularly  contributed  to  the 

iquest  increased  slavery,  the  conquered  increase  of  the  number  of  slaves,  and  had  driven 

even  the  nobles,  becoming  in  fact  slaves,  innumerable  members  of  the  best  races  of  anti- 

nd  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu-  quity  into  the  slave  trader^s  toils,  so  did  the  mod- 

the  Irish  early  emancipated  their  bond-  em  compound  rivalry  of  religion  and  race  in 

U  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  two  the  same  field  cause  multitudes  of  some  of  the 

forms  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  be-  foremost  peoples  of  the  time  when  it  occurred  to* 
VOL.  XIV. — 45 
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becomo  reduced  to  the  state  of  slavery.    Men  lady  had  been  seized  by  the  pirates  while  ttw- 
who  were  taken  in  war  did  DOt  alone  compose  elling  in  the  country  far  inland,  so  did  Btrba- 
these  slaves,  among  whom  were  many  women  rossa,  the  greatest  of  the  confaira,   fonn  i 
and  children,  the  victims  of  razzias  that  were  plan  for  the  seizure  of  the  counteas  of  Fiifi£, 
undertaken  by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  pro-  considered  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  ha 
longed  contest  that  was  then  and  there  waged,  nation,  intending  to  send  her  as  a  pre»eLt  U 
The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mussulmans  often  8ultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  the  \hM 
ran  into  the  ports  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  but  just  failed  of  success,  the  town  of  Foo^ 
by  night,  and  they  were  ^iven  up  to  plunder  being  taken,  but  the  lady   escaping.     Greil 
and  the  flames,  while  the  mhabitants  were  ei-  numbers  of  women  were  taken  as  >LLvefk.  ud 
ther  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Watch  sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Tarkey  and  6i^ 
towers  were  built  along  the  coasts,  to  enable  bary.     The  cors^rs  extended  their  depr«d»> 
the  approach  of  the  corsairs  to  be  detected,  the  tions,  and,  passing  out  of  the  HediUmiMii, 
ruins  of  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.    So  their  vessels  sailed  far  to  the  north,  ^eiziig 
marked  a  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was  people  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.     This  broi^ 
this  form  of  slavery,  that  it  furnished  much  upon  them  punishment  from  the  Englif^b,  bil 
matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  southern  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  tlieir  Atlantic  cna»> 
Europe,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than  ing.    There,  were  some  places  in  Barb&r;  m 
incidents  connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary.  the  Atlantic  from  which  corsairs  sailed,  tnd 
^*  The  cruel  wars  unceasin^y  kept  up  with  the  those  of  8al6  were  among  the  most  famous  of 
Barbary    powers,"    says    rrofessor    Ticknor,  the  brotherhood.    The  European  powers  Badt 
*'  and  the  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives  frequent  war  on  the  Barbary  states ;  and  <^  t^ 
who  returned  from  Africa,   to   amaze  their  early  contests  in  which  the  American  Vnkm 
countrymen  with  tragical  stories  of  their  own  was  engaged  none  were  more   brilliant  this 
trials  and  those  of  their  fellow  sufferers,  were  those  which  it  carried  on  with  sume  of  thoM 
full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life  which  states,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  ci^mmeree 
outruns    all   fiction."      The    same  authority,  of  its  citizens.    The  jealousies  of  tlie  Enrupija 
speaking  of  the  Selva  de  atenturas,  says :  ^^  It  powers,  however,  prevented  them  from  putuof 
is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  an  end  to  the  piracy  and  slavery  of  Barfatr? 
in  a  class  of  fictions,   afterward  numerous,  long  after  the  Turks  had  ceased  to  be  aUe  tt> 
which — relying  on  the  curiosity  then  felt  in  protect  the  corsairs,  and  tribute  was  ftfid  t^ 
Spain  about  Italy,  as  a  country  full  of  Span-  the  petty  powers  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
iards  ei^oying  luxuries  and  refinements  not  19th  century.     The  successful   bombardrntB: 
yet  known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers,  crowd-  of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an  English  fleet  corn- 
ed with  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  suffer-  manded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  put  an  end  to  white 
ing   the    most    severe    forms    of   captivity —  slavery  in  Barbary,  it  having  previously  ct^s^ 
trusted  for  no  smalt  part  of  their  interest  to  to  exist  in  the  other  countries  of  N.  Africa.  U) 
the  account  they  gave  of  their  heroes  as  ad-  which  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy  h^ 
venturers  in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast  much  contributed,  though  at  first  the  fortnt 
of  Barbary.    Lope  do  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  ment  of  the  United  States  had  paid  tribaie  to 
several  more  among  the  most  popular  authors  the  pirate  chiefs. — At  the  same  time  Uut  ^I*• 
of  the  17th  century,  are  among  the  writers  of  very  was  acquiring  its  peculiar  form  in  iht 
fictions  like  these."    Numerous  dramas  were  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  ne^rro  fla^cfj 
founded  on  the  cruel  condition  of  the  Chris-  — or  African  slavery,  as  it  is  generally  termed 
tian  Spaniards  in  Algiers,  a  place  which  abound-  —came  into  existence,  and  increased  to  thoK 
ed  in  captives  taken  from  Europe.     Cervantes  great  proportions  which  it  has  maintained  cih 
himself  was  for  5  years  an  Algerine  captive,  til  the  present  time.    This  form  of  slavery  l*- 
and  ho  formed  a  project  for  a  slave  insurrec-  longs  entirely  to  modern  times.     As  we  knov, 
tion,  there  being  25,000  enslaved  Christians  at  the  slave  trade  in  negroes  existed  3.1*00  jtix^ 
that  time  in  Algiers  alone.    Enormous  num-  ago  at  least,  and  the  Carthagiuiazii^  broci^t 
hers  of  captives  were  employed  as  rowers  of  numbers  of  black   slaves  from  central  ttd 
galleys.  Christians  on  board  those  of  tlio  Mus-  southern  Africa,  by  means  of  their  i'aravtn 
sulmans,  and  jlussulmans  on  board  Ctiristian  couinierce,  a  mode  of  traflic  that  wa5  cocmon 
vessels.    "When  tho  Turks  lost  tlie  battle  of  long  before  the  Carthaginians   had  a  ]»o\ii- 
Lcpanto,  in  1571,  not  fewer  tlian  12,000  Cliris-  ical  exLstence;  but  in  trading  in  negroe«,  tbe 
tian  captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from  slave  traders  of  antiquity  did  that  only  which 
the  prizes  made  by  tho  allied  fleet.     As  tho  they  did  with  all  other  description.*  of  mtn, 
number  of  Mussulmans  captured  was  probaldy  and'  as  the  slave  traders  of  tlio  Ea>t  hav*  il- 
as  j^reat  as  the  number  of  Christians,  some  idea  ways  done  until  now.     The  ancient*.  ri-jju\i<r<i 
of  the  extent  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  slavery  black  slaves  as  luxuries,  and  that  thiy  ncrir  ?o 
may  be  had    from  these   two  facts.     When  looked  upon  proves  that  their  numlKL-r  c«»uld 
Charles  V.  took  Tunis,  in  1535,  20,000  Chris-  not  have  been  largo  in  tho  Eurv>{K'an  t*oui/.hi^ 
tianswere  released  from  slavery.   The  Barbary  to  which  they  were  taken,  either  l-y  ilic  wif 
corsairs  imitated  the  actions  of  those  pirates  of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthage.     Such  fact?  ** 
who,  IG  centuries  hefore,  had  so  seriously  an-  wo  have  cooicerning  the   black  slave*!  i-f  »a- 
noyed  the  Romans ;  and  as  a  noble  Koman  tiquity  all  servo  to  show  that  they  were  nui 
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nmnerona,  far  less  bo  indeed  than  were  slaves  tablished  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Argain, 

belonging  to  some  of  the  higher  of  the  white  aboat  the  middle  of  the  15th  centnrj,  where 

races.    They  were  probably  more  numerous  the  slave  trade  had  previously  been  commenced. 

in  the  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy;  and  most  Every  year  700  or  800  black  slaves  were  sent 

numerous  of  all  in  Egypt  and  the  countries  from  this  factory  to  Portugal,  while   other 

of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease  slaves  of  the  same  description  from  the  ooun- 

of  acquiring  them  in  those  countries.     The  tries  that  furnished  those  sent   to  Portugal 

Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  were  sold  to  other  traders,  who  took  them 

Africa,  no  doubt  distributed  some  negro  slaves  to  Tunis  and  to  Sicily.    But  this  commerce 

over  the  various  European  nations  which  they  was  not  extensive,  and  Prince  Henry  and  those 

Tisited.    In  the  Mohanunedan  countries  there  who  followed  in  his  path  did  not  regard  the 

have  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the  trade  in  slaves  as  a  thing  to  be  encouraged, 

prophet  and  they  have  often  in  those  coun-  They  thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the 

tries  risen  very  high,  as  well  in  the  state  as  in  Africans  to  Christianity,  both  the  Portuguese 

the  household.    But  in  all  these  cases  the  ne-  and   Spanish   discoverers   being  enthusiastic 

So  has  but  shared  the  common  lot,  and  might  propagandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dia- 
ve  been  sold  on  the  same  day  with  the  covery  of  America,  in  1492,  it  is  altogether 
Greek  or  the  Arab,  and  by  the  same  trader,  probable  that  the  African  slave  trade  wonld 
As  slavery  existed  among  the  negroes  them-  never  have  exceeded  the  dimensions  it  had 
selves,  and  in  the  severest  form,  it  is  not  un-  known  in  antiquity ;  and  it  is  believed  that  be- 
llkely  that  most  of  their  number  who  were  tween  1455  and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off 
sold  abroad  were  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  considerably,  and  that  the  number  of  negroes 
their  persons  to  foreign  masters.  The  negro  ,  taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  exportation  did 
was  then  sold,  not  because  he  was  a  negro,  not  exceed  800  or  4(K)  a  year.  In  fact,  Europe 
bat  because  ho  was  a  man,  whose  services  presented  no  field  for  the  labor  of  black  slaves, 
eonld  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Negro  the  employment  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
slavery  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  fined  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  as  in  the 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  discov-  classic  times,  with  rare  exceptions.  The  negro 
•ry  and  commerce  wdich-  began  in  the  15th  trade  therefore  did  not  pay,  and  was  yergmg 
century,  and  which  is  still*  going  on,  though  to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
its  original  force  is  much  lessened  because  of  enterprise  of  Columbus  imparted  to  it  new  life, 
there  being  so  few  fields  for  the  display  of  its  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
action.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  move-  of  commerce,  a  position  which  it  has  ever  since 
ment,  which  had  become  prominent  more  than  maintained.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
4  centuries  ago ;  and  it  was  headed  in  that  ica  the  Spaniards  began  to  enslave  the  natives, 
country  by  Prince  Henry,  tliird  son  of  John  I.  large  numbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain 
He  began  his  labors  about  1418,  8  years  after  as  leaves  in  1495.  The  system  of  reparti- 
the  capture  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  at  which  he  mientoi  was  begun  in  1496.  Columbus  ap- 
was  present ;  and  it  was  in  ^Vfrica  that  he  be-  pears  to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
came  acquainted  with  travellers  on  that  conti-  and  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese 
nent,  from  whose  conversation  he  inferred  that  slave  trade.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
it  did  not  terminate  at  Cape  Non,  and  that  it  trade  in  the  cannibal  Indians ;  and  the  Span- 
would  be  desirable  to  attempt  discoveries  along  ish  sovereigns,  though  in  general  their  legisla- 
its  western  shore,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  In-  tion  was  of  a  kindly  character  toward  the  na- 
dies.  In  1441  two  of  Prince  Henry's  captains  tives,  did  not  discourage  his  proposition.  At 
seized  some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portn-  a  later  period  Isabella  sought  to  make  a  dis- 
gaL  The  next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed  tinction  between  Indians  who  had  been  sold 
to  ransom  themselves,  and  among  the  goods  into  slavery  after  having  been  taken  in  war, 
given  in  exchange  for  them  were  10  black  and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
slaves,  whose  apl)earance  in  Portugal  excited  of  failure  to  pay  tribute;  and  she  was  very 
general  astonishment,  and  who  led  the  van  of  angry  with  **  the  admiral'^  for  having  made  the 
the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com-  seizure,  and  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  releas- 
menced  in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La-  ed  and  returned  to  America.  Under  the  Span- 
gos ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ish  rule  the  Indians  X)erished  in  immense  nmn- 
corapany  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men,  bers^  until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  200  per-  or  were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
sons  whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought  to  itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  had  a 
Europe  were  negroes  (Prince  Henry  accepting  well  defined  system  in  Mexico,  the  most  ad- 
his  fifth  of  the  number),  it  is  from  that  time  that  vanced  of  all  American  countries,  except  Peru, 
the  negro  trade  isi  generally  dated.  The  first  "The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Aztec  code," 
negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  negro  says  Prescott,  *•  was  that  relating  to  slavery, 
country  were  but  4  in  number,  in  1445,  and  There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves: 
they  were  rather  taken  accidentally,  as  it  were,  prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  almost  al- 
than  of  set  purpose  and  to  make  them  slaves ;  ways  reserved  for  the  dreadful  doom  of  sacri- 
but  the  trade  in  nejcroes  as  slaves  was  quickly  fice ;  criminals,  public  debtors,  persons  who 
regulated,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  was  es-  from   extreme   poverty  voluntanly  resigned 
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their  freedom,  and  children  who  were  sold  by  at  the  head  of  the  last  compan j.    After  tW 

their  parents.    In  the  last  instance,  usnallj  oc-  revolution  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  iQ; 

casioned  also  by  poverty,  it  was  common  for  and  at  later  periods  the  rojal  African  oompii| 

the  parents,  with  the  master's  consent,  to  sub-  received  aid  from  parliament.    Theae  oompa- 

stitnte  others  of  their  children  successively  as  nies  Airnished  negroes  to  America;    and  a 

they  grew  up ;  thus  distributing  the  burden  as  1T13  the  privilege  of  supplying  them  to  tb 

equally  as  possible  among  the  different  mem-  Spanish  colonies  was  secured  to  T!ngK*hinft 

hers  of  the  family.    The  willingness  of  freemen  for  80  years,  during  which  144,000  were  to  be 

to  incur  the  penalties  of  this  condition  is  ex-  landed.     The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  oUmt 

plained  by  the  mild  form  in  which  it  existed.  European  nations  engaged  in  the  traffic;  mi 

The  contract  of  sale  was  executed  in  presence  the  first  slaves  brought  to  the  old  territofj  of 

of  at  least  4  witnesses.    The  services  to  be  ex-  the  United  States  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  m- 

acted  were  limited  with  great  precision.    The  sel,  which  landed  20  at  Jamestown,  in  Vi^ 

slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  family,  to  ginia,  in  1620.    The  culture  of  cotton  htpm 

hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.     His  Uie  next  year.    Slavery  soon  came  into  exitt- 

children  were  free.    No  one  could  be  bom  to  ence  in  nearly  every  part  of  North  Anmic^ 

slavery  in  Mexico ;  an  honorable  distinction,  and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  aa  negroea 

not  known,  I  believe,  in  any  civilized  commu-  The  son  of  King  Philip  was  sold  as  a  ilafiL 

nity  where  slavery  has  been  sanctioned.  Slaves  The  trade  between  North  America  and  Africa 

were  not  sold  by  their  masters,  unless  when  was  carried  on  with  considerable  vigor,  and  il 

these  were  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  They  were  is  estimated  that  800,000  negroes  were  hraui^ 

often  liberated  by  them  at  their  death,  and  hither  prior  to  1776.    Some  of  the  colonies  re- 

sometimes,  as  there  was  no  natural  repugnance  monstrated  against  the  trade,  but  withoot  loe- 

founded  on  difference  of  blood  and  race,  were  cess,  as  the  mother  country  encouraged  iL    ^ 

married  to  them.    Yet  a  refractory  or  vicious  1776  it  was  resolved  by  the  continental  ooa- 

slave  might  be  led  into  the  market,  with  a  col-  gress  that  no  more  slaves  ahonld  be  imported; 

lar  round  his  neck,  which  intimated  his  bad  but  when  the  American  constitution  was  ionn- 

diaracter,  and  there  be  publicly  sold,  and,  on  ed,  in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  from  ia- 

a  second  sale,  be  reserved  for  sacrifice.^'    No  terdicting  the  traffic  before  1808,  at  whic^ 

such  system  as  this  was  known  in  any  other  time  it  was  abolished.    The  state  of  Georgis 

part  of  America.    The  desire  of  the  Spaniards  prohibited  the  slave  trade  in  1798.    Axneriet 

to  have  laborers,  and  the  inability  of  the  na-  was  thus  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  fixmg 

tives  to  perform  the  labors  required  of  them,  a  time  for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  which  hai 

soon  led  to  the  sending  of  negroes  to  the  new  been  as  generally  condemned  aa  it  has  beca 

world.    Interest  and  humanity  promoted  their  persistenUy  pursued  for  860  years.     In  Eag- 

rapid  increase  in  the  Spanish  colonies.    Tboy  land  the  slave  trade  was  early  denounced  bj 

could  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians  individuals,  but  it  was  regarded  by  most  mea 

were  unequal,  and  throve  under  it.    The  gov-  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  branch  of  commerce, 

emment  of  Ferdinand  feared  that  the  sending  in  accordance  with  the  common  sentiment  d 

of  many  negroes  to  America  would  prove  in-  those  times.    The  last  act  of  the  British  Upt- 

jurious,  but  his  successor  Charles  I.  (the  cm-  lature  regulating  the  slave  trade  was  passed  m 

peror  Charles  V.)  granted  a  license  to  a  Flem-  1788,  the  same  year  that  the  first  parliameatary 

mg  to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies,  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  wai 

Thenceforth    the  trade  went  on  vigorously,  made.    The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  slavwy 

The  demand  of  the  colonists  for  negroes  was  and  tbe  slave  trade  from  the  beginning  of  their 

supported  by  the  benevolent  Las  Casas,  and  by  existence  as  a  body,  but  neither  their  influeoct 

other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  church,  who  were  nor  their  numbers  were  large.   English  lafrjen 

desirous  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  of  tL« 

Indians.    One  negro  was  counted  as  worth  4  legality  of  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  negroes 

natives.     There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in  was  in  various  ways  encouraged  by  law.    In 

Hispaniola  as  early  as  1522.   The  African  slavj  the  18th  century  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  tbe 

trade,  under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by  system  of  slavery,  never  altogether  unknova 

the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and  since  the  Christian  era,  became  very  comnxm, 

England  took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  and  was  shared  by  many  literary  men,  philuM>> 

the  Spaniards  in  1562,  previously  to  which  ne-  phers,  and 'statesmen,  who  labored  with  zeal 

groes  had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there  for  the  suppression  of  the  system.    Of  these, 

sold,  in  1558.     Qneen  Elizabeth  is  charged  the  most  noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  who  ti- 

with  having  shared  the  profits  made  by  Sir  erted  himself  for  half  a  century  in  the  eman- 

John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who  com-  cination  cause ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his 

mandcd  a  regular  slave  trader.    The  English  labors  that  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 

were  far  more  cruel  traders  than  the  Portu-  the  case  of  Somerset,  was  given  in  17T2,  thtt 

guese.    In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  4  English  decision  being  that  the  master  of  a  slave  cuaJd 

companies  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  not  by  force  compel  him  to  go  out  of  the  kiog- 

carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Charles  dom.     ** The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slare,** 

n.  and  James  II.  were  members  of  the  fourth  the  English  chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  king*s 

company.    While  duke  of  York,  James  II.  was  bench  observed,  **  has  been  extremely  different 
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cut  conntries.    The  etate  of  slavery  b  at  the  removal  of  hoth  slavery  and  the  slave 

a  luiture  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  trade  ^^  would  be  to  aim  at  too  mnch,*^  endan- 

;ed  on  anv  reasons,  moral  or  political,  gering  success  in  either.    In  spite  of  the  care 

'  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force  fiiej  took  to  define  their  object  and  to  con- 

er  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  it-  ciliate  popular  prejudice,  they  encountered  the 

m  whence  it  was  created  are  erased  violent  opposition  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 

emory.    It  is  so  odious  thift  nothing  the  country.  The  duke  of  Clarence  denounced 

.uffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.  them  in  the  house  of  lords  as  ^*  fanatics  and 

er  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  fol-  hypocrites,  among  whom  he  included  Wilber- 

m  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  force  by  name.^^    The  subject  was  brought 

or  approved  by  the  law  of  England,  before  parliament.  May  9, 1788,  but  the  aboli- 

refore  the  black  must  be  discharged.^  tionists  were  beaten,  aa  they  also  were  in 

expressions  and  opinions  have  been  at-  1789.    Mr.  Rtt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 

.  to  Lord  Mansfield,"  says  Mr.  Cobb,  Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 

are  nowhere  included  in  or  inferable  1790 ;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 

3  opinion,  but  which  have  been  taken  bers  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 

e  arguments  of  counsel,  especially  that  ties,  became  abolitionists;   but  stiU  defeat  met 

largravc,  written  out  long  after  the  de-  every  proposition   for  abolition   until    179S, 

nd  which  it  is  not  pretended  were  ever  when  the  commons  passed  an  act  for  the  grad- 

d  upon  the  hearing."    Lord  Mansfield's  ual  abolition  of  the  trade,  which  failed  in  the 

has  been  greatly  overrated  as  to  the  house  of  peers.    The  commons  changed  their 

nee  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  bill  the  next 

it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  order  year,  which  the  peers  threw  out  ^  The  a|^ta- 

More  than  10  years  earlier,  the  ad-  tion  was  continued,  but  the  abolitioniata  filed 

court  of  Glasgow  liberated  a  negro  slave  in  pariiament  until  1804,  when  another  act 

1  been  imported  into  Scotland ;  and  70  passed  by  the  conmions  was  lost  in  the  upper 

rfore.  Chief  Justice  Holt  ruled  that  "*  as  house.    Another  failure  in  the  commons  was 

a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free;  experienced  in  1805.    In  1806,  when  the  Fox 

y  be  a  villein  in  England,  but  not  a  and  Grenville  ministry  ruled  England,  abiJition 

and  later:   *'In  En^and  there  is  no  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 

:n$r  SLri  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never  and  was  carried  in  1807.  iSter  the  death  of  Mr. 

tsidered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price."  Fox.    The  abolitionists  then  began  to  labor  for 

!i<tion  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  al-  the  removal  of  slavery  itself,  but  not  with  much 

ider  compulsion,  so  strong  was  the  feel-  eflfort  until  1828,  when  a  society  was  formed 

En^rland  against  slavery  at  that  time;  **for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of- 

aediatelj  the  enemies  of  both  the  trade  slavery  throughout   the    British  dominionSb" 

i  institution  went  to  work,  and  began  The  principal  leaders  in  this  new  movement 

xertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until  were  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  "Wilberforce,  and  Mr. 

antry  had  abolished,  first  the  conmierce  Buxton.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pamphlet, 

>es,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving  written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Quaker,  and 

Granville  Sharp,  who  immediately  after  entitled,  '*  Immediate,  not  Gradual.  Abolition." 

ration  of  Somerset  wrote  to  ^he  British  ller  views  did  not  at  first  command  the  assent 

,  Lord  North,  '^  warning  him  in  the  of  those  who  controlled  the  operations  of  the 

imest  manner  to  abolish  immediately  society,  but  subsequent  reflection  and  discus- 

e  trade  and  the  .slavery  of  the  human  sion,  and  the  resistance  of  the  colonial  authori- 

in  the  British  dominions,  as  utterly  ir-  ties  to  every  scheme  of  amelioration  proposed 

able  with  the  principles  of  the  British  by  parliament,  finally  led  them  almoftt  unani- 

tion^  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  relig-  mously  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  right, 

red  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  and  they  abandoned  the  doctrines  and  measures 

by  both  England  and  America.    The  of  gradualism  for  those  of  immediate  and  un- 

«  continued  their  labors,  and  presented  quidified  emancipation  on  the  soil.    The  cause 

iment  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition  from  this  time  advanced  with  great  rapi^ty. 

slave  trade.    Mr.  Clarkson  began  his  The  question  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in 

rery  labors  in  1785,  and  Mr.  WilbE^rforce  the  election  of  the  reformed  parliament  in 

him  soon  after.    In  June,  1767.  a  com-  1832,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 

composed  of  12  members — all  Quakers,  that  body  assembled,  the  government  avowed 

irkson.  Sharp,  and  another — was  insti-  its  purpc^  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 

>r  ^  etTecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  of  slavery.    The  anxiety  of  the  abolitionists  as 

An  earnest  discussion  took  place  in  to  the  character  of  the  proposed  measure  led 

nmittee  on  the  question  whether  they  to  a  conference,  composed  of  369  delegates 

direct  their  efforts  against  the  slave  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    A  deputation 

one,  or  against  both  the  slave  trade  and  of  more  than  300  members  of  thb  conference 

Sharp  contended  that  "  it  l>ecame  the  had  an  audience  with  leading  membera  of  the 

tee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against  cabinet,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  total  and  im- 

tinuance  of  both.^'    To  the  other  mem-  mediate  enumcipation.   The  government  meas- 

the  committee  it  appeared  that  to  aim  nre  was  brought  ibrward  April  23, 1833.    It 
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proposed  an  apprenticeship  of  12  years  for  the  heavy  that  the  traders  could  afford  to  lob 

sLayes,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  to  the  many  of  their  vessels.    There  is  also  an  ext^ 

masters  the  sum  of  £15,000,000.    The  friends  sive  shive  trade  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  md 

of  emancipation  remonstrated  against   these  Zanzibar  is  a  noted  slave  mart.   Slavery,  vliii 

features  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  finally  modified  prevailed  throughout  Spanish    America.  Lai 

by  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  mostly  disappeared  since  the  fall  of  the  donift- 

to  6  years,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters  ion  of  Spain,  and  where  it  exists  the  fonn  dt 

£20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasury.    The  is  very  mild.    In  Brazil  slavery  is  a  vigonw 

bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Aug.  7,  the  institution,  but  there  is  no  wide  distinctieii  k 

house  of  lords  Aug.  20,  and  received  the  royal  that  country  between  the  whites  and  the  llacb. 

assent  Aug.  28, 1888.    The  day  fi^ed  for  eman-  Five  sixths  of  the  population  are  either  uepvm 

cipation  was  Aug.  1,  1834,  and  it  was  left  op-  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  two  fifth*  i/ 

tional  with  the  local  legislatures  respectively  these  are  slaves.    The  ^'  pr^ndice  of  cokr.* 

to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  so  common  in  the  United  Sute*.  ii 

Antigua  and  Bermuda  rejected,  while  the  other  unknown  under  the  imperial  government  ci  dit 

islands  adopted  the  system.    The  apprentice-  Bragan^fis. — ^The  whole  number  of  Africm 

ship  system  did  not  work  well.    In  some  in-  taken  for  slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,(^'Oi,  «r 

stances  the  local  legislatures  voluntarily  abol-  not  quite  100,000  per  annum  since  the  befii- 

ished  it,  and  in  1838,  two  years  before  the  time  ning  of  the  traffic;  but  for  SO  years  after  tk 

of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was  brought  to  trade  began,  their  exportation  was  very  ii» 

an  end  by  act  of  parliament.    In  1843  Great  ited,  and   probably  not  80,000  were  taktt 

Britain   emancipated   more   than    12,000,000  by  the  Portuguese  between    1444  and  14^ 

slaves  in  her  East  Indian  possessions.    France  The  weight  of  the  exportation  has  been  dcr- 

had  been  as  much  committed  to  negro  slavery  ing  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  moTc- 

as  England,  but  moved  sooner  for  its  abolition,  ments   for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  vcn 

The  national  assembly.  May  15,  1791,  virtually  commenced,  the  demand  for  tropical  prodoft 

granted  equal  political  privileges  to  all  free  having    immensely  increased   in  the  prcstit 

men,  without  regard  to  color,  and  this  led  to  century.     Some  of  the  slaves  were  §tM  i£ 

those  struggles  in  St.  Domingo  which  put  an  European  countries,  and  it  was  supposed  He 

end  to  slavery  there.    Napoleon  I.  succeeded  there  were  15,000  in  the  British  inland*  i: 

in  restoring  slavery  in  most  of  the  French  colo-  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  cmol 

nies,  but  failed  in  Hayti.    In  1815,  during  the  African  slaves  were  said  to  be  **  dispersed  ill 

Hundred  Days,  ho  issued  an  order  for  the  imme-  over  Europe.^*    Spain  and  France  took  »asf 

diate  abolition  of  tlio  slave  trade,  which  the  of  them,  as  well  as  England.     The  nnmber  d 

.government  of  Louis  XVIII.  reenacted,  and  the  slaves    imported  into  those   British  cti^ooio 

French  slave  trade  ceased  in  1819.    The  con-  which  became  the  United  States  in  !«•<.  i« 

Sess  of  Vienna  denounced  the  slave  trade,  computed  at  300,000  down  to  that  year.    A: 

fter  much  discussion  in  the  reign  of  Louis  thenrstcensus,  in  1790,  the  slaves  in  the  Uniut^ 

Philippe,  slavery  in  the  French  colonics  was  States  numbered  697,897,  all  the   stat^  b^: 

abolished  by  the  provisional  government  in  Massachusetts  (which  then    included  lUicc 

1848,  without  indemnity  to  the  masters.    Swe-  having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though  Vtr- 

den  abolished  slavery  in  1846-'7,  Denmark  in  mont  had  but  17,  and  New  Hampshire  only  I5S. 

1848,  and  Holland  in  1860.     Spain  afn'eed  in  In  1800  their  number  was  893,041,  slavery  ba^- 

1814  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.    Tlie  ing  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8  alaveabriL^ 

Netherlands  abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in  kit  in  New  Hampshire.    The  census  of  1S1«j 

1826,  but  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute  showed  1,191,364  slaves,  there  l>eing  none  in 

it  notwithstanding.     In  1820  the  United  States  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  VermoDt  u.c 

passed  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  create^l  out  of  Utt- 

piracy,  but  no  conviction  was  obtained  under  ritory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776.    In  l^i«« 

this  statute  until  Nov.  18G1,  when  Nathaniel  tlie  slaves  numbered  1,538,088;  in  1S30,2,(K9,- 

Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was  043:  in  1840,  3,487,455;  in  1850,  3.204.Sw: 

convicted  at  New  York.     A  similar  statute  and  in   1860,  3,952,801. — ^The  feeling  in  it* 

was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1825.  United  States  was  generally  averse  to  sUvi-ri 

'^  Before  these  statutes,^'  says  Mr.  Cobb,  "'  the  at  the  time  that  their  national  existence  begmc 

trade  was  held  to  be  lejntimate  by  the  subjects  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states  that  fvilic^: 

of  all  countries  not  expressly  forbidding  it,  and  was  stronger  than  it  was  in  most  of  the  Dvrtl- 

these  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  make  the  of-  em  ones.    The  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding;  tbt 

fence  piracy,  except  in  citizens  of  these  respec-  institution  from  the  north-wt^em  tvrritttrr.  i*  i* 

tivc  nations.^'    But  the  trade  by  no  means  supported  by  southern  men,  and  Si>me  s<.mthi'n. 

ceased  because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  made  states  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  Africi 

for  its  abolition,  which  Great  Britain  and  the  while  northern  states  continued  to  carr>"  ii  t-:.. 

United   States  supported  by  the  presence  of  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777.  KtV»iv  <t 

Powerful  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     The  had  joined  the  Union.     Pennsylvania  in  1T^ 

emand  for  slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and  provided  for  tlie  gradual  emancipation  «>f  Ur 

the  profits  on  the  cargoes  of  slaves  that  were  slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  in  lS4o.  tli 

landod  in  various  parts  of  America  were  m>  relics  of  the  8,787  that  ehe  Lad  in  17SK).  InMa»- 
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isetts  the  snpreme  court  declared  that  bIa-  the  equals  of  the  whites  before  the  law ;  and 
was  abolished  by  the  act  of  adopting  the  socially  they  are  everywhere  treated  as  an  infe- 
const itation  of  1780,  which  had  been  so  rior  caste.— -Slavery  has  been  opposed  by  emi- 
3d  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  such  a  de-  nent  men   in  America  from    the  beginning. 
L  Rhode  Island  gradually  emancipated  her  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Frankun,  Jay, 
3,  and  had  bnt  5  left  in  1840;  anaOonnec-  Hamilton,  and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a 
did  the  same,  having  17Hn  that  year,  and  conspicuous  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
tg  had  2,759  in  1790.   New  York  adopted  a  the  government,  regarded  slavery  as  a  great 
lal  emancipation  act  in  1799,  at  which  date  evil,  'inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  tiie 
lad  upward  of  20,000  slaves;  and  in  1817  declaration  of  independence  and  the  n>irit  of 
asscd  another  act  declaring  all  slaves  free  Christianity.   They  confidently  expected  that  it 
e  4th  of  July,  18^.    New  Jersey  pursued  would  gradually  pass  away  before  the  advan* 
amc  course  in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  num-  cing  power  of  civilization  and  freedom ;  and, 
gll,423,  of  whom  236  were  living  in  1850.  shrinking  from  what  they  regarded  as  insur* 
(gro  woman  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  mountable  obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their 
k  of  Fayette  co.,  Pcnn.,  in  1823,  to  satisfy  own  time,  they  consented,  in  forming  the  con- 
tm  for  debt  against  her  owner.    That  the  stitntion,  to  give  the  system  certain  advantages 
em  states  did  not  imitate  the  cmancipa-  which  they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  uad 
>oIicT  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  therefore  not  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
*ican  Union,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  variety  government.    Societies  to  promote  the  gradual 
'cumstances,  the  principal  of  which  were  abolition  of  slavery  were  formed  in  many  of 
ifferencc  of  climate  and  the  difference  of  the  states.    The  Pennsylvania  abolition  sooie- 
life  that  existed  between  the  two  sections,  ty,  founded  in  1775,  is  still  in  existence.    Ita 
1  made  slavery  a  far  more  profitable  in-  first  president  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  fint 
ial  institution  in  the  South  than  it  could  secretary  Benjamin  Rush.    In  1790  it  sent  a 
be  made  in  the  North,  where  it  never  memorial  to  congress,  bearing  the  ofilcial  sig- 
shed,  and  where  in  some  instances  the  nature  of  *^Bei\jamin  Franklin,  president,"  a»* 
;  of  slaves  were  given  away.     The  in-  ing  that  body  to  *^  devise  means  for  removing 
3n  of  the  cotton  gin  had  a  prodigious  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  from  the  American 
on  the  institution,  as  it  made  slavery  people,''  and  to  ^^  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
profitable,  and  so  helped  to  change  that  power  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic 
>n  which  had  existed  in  the  South  both  m  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men.''    The  New 
9  colonial  and  in  the  revolutionary  times,  York  manumission  society  was  formed  in  17^, 
rhich,  a^  expressed  by  such  men  as  Wash-  John  Jay  being  the  first  president,  and  Alex- 
Q,  Jetfors«)n,  and  Patrick  Henry,  looked  ander  Hamilton  hb  successor.    Similar  associa- 
a  extinction  of  slavery.    Instead  of  that  tions  were  also  formed  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
>n  now  prevailing,  slavery  is  upheld  in  Island,    Delaware,    Maryland,    and   Virginia. 
onthern  states  as  an  institution  excel-  These  societies  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
ii  itself,  and  to  be  in  every  way  promot-  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  several 
id  extended,  some  of  its  more  ardent  northern  states.    In  1819-'20  the  opponents  of 
(s  going  so  far  indeed  as  to  advocate  the  slavery  made  a  stem  resistance  to  the  admis- 
iption  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  sion  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
system  of  American  slavery  does  not  ro-  and  were  defeated.    This  event  was  followed 
le  tliat  of  Greece  or  that  of  Rom^,  but  by  a  period  oi  profound  repose  in  regard  to  the 
ed  un  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Afri-  whole  subject.    The  publication,  by  Bemamin 
ICO.   The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  enslav-  Lundy,  a  Quaker,  of  a  small  journal  at  %alti- 
lite  men  of  all  races  with  whom  they  came  more  entitled  ^*  Genius  of  Universal  Emandpo- 
itact.  and  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  tion,"  was  almost  the  only  visible  sign  of  op- 
done  the  same  thing,  therein  imitating  position  to  slavery  until  William  lioyd  Gar- 
net ice  of  Asiatic  and  African  conmiunities.  rison    established  ^'The    Liberator"  in   Boa- 
1  the  Barbary  states,  in  which,  notwith-  ton,  Jan.  1,  1831.    Accepting  the  definition  cf 
ini;  their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the  American  slavery  furnished  by  the  statutes  of 
s,  there  were  probably  as  many  white  as  the  slave  states,  which  declare  the  slaves  to  be 
^d  sLive^.     In  America,  however,  the  idea  ^'chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  own- 
Idinq:  white  men  in  slavery  is  iU>horrent  era  and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constmctions, 
I  minds  of  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  and  panx>ses  whatsoever,"  he  asserted  that 
y.  Ttiat  is  the  destiny  of  the  colored  race,  slaveholding  was  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime 
^ir  estimation.     Bnt,  owing  to  the  illicit  against  humanity;  that  inmiediate  emancipa- 
amation  of  the  white  and  black  races  tion  was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty 
I  i^  a  concomitant  of  slavery,  there  is  no  of  every  master.    On  Jan.  1,  1832.  the  first 
$:d  Table  nnmber  of  American  slaves  in  society  on  this  basb  was  organized  in  Boston 
>  the  proportion  of  African  blood  is  so  by  12  men,  Arnold  Bnffum,  a  Quaker,  being 
as  to  be  almost  or  quite  imperceptible,  president    The  American  anti-slavery  society 
version  to  color  is  so  far  shared  in  the  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  Dec.  1833,  Ar- 
aveholdinir  states,  that  in  only  one  of  thur  Tappan  being  its  first  president     This 
number  (Vermont)  are  negroes  entirely  society  and  its  *nTi1int4i>«  expressly  afliixned 
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that  congress  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  vile  popalation  has  never  produced  any  hui 

in  l^e  slave  states,  and  they  asked  for  no  action  of  men  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroons  of 

on  the  part  of  the  national  government  that  the  West  Indies,  who  so  long  baf3ed  the  «i- 

had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  held  to  be  con-  ertions  of  the  whites  to  subdae  them^    It  ii 

fltitutional  by  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  ev-  estimated   that  more  than   80,000  i 

ery  portion  of  the  country.    They  pronounced  slaves,  after  escaping  from  bondage^  have  food 

all  laws  admitting  the  right  of  slavery  to  bo  an  asylum  in  Canada.     They  were  aided  m 

"  before  God  utterly  null  and  void."     They  their  flight  by  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free 

declared  that  their  principles  led  them  *^io  re-  states. — ^The  laws  of  the  slave  states  for  tU 

ject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the  restraint  and  government  of  their  servile  pep* 

use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from  ulations  are  generally  severe,  and  are  uuii 

bondage ;"  their  measures,  they  said,  would  be  on  the  idea  of  theperpetoity  of  the  inicztfi- 

^^  such  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity  tion  of  slavery.    When  questions  arise  jq^ 

to  moral  corruption,  the  destruction  of  error  the  trial  of  an  action  which  will   determiae 

by  the  potency  of  truth,  and  the  abolition  of  whether  the  condition  of  slavery  exists  in  aaj 

slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance."  By  means  individual  case,  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  ti« 

of  lectures,  newspapers,  tracts,  public  meetings,  slave  states  generally  assert  a  presmnptioc  b 

and  petitions  to  congress,  they  produced  an  in-  favor  of  liberty,  and  apply  the  old  maxim : 

tense  excitement  throughout  tne  country,  the  Jura  in  omni  casu  libertati  dant  Jarorcm,   Bet 

effects  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the  re-  this  presumption  is  so  far  subject  to  the  geoertl 

ligious  sects  and  political  parties.    The  Ameri-  and  prior  presumption  of  slavery  against  everr 

can  anti-slavery  society  and  those  affiliated  with  negro,  that  the  latter  presumption  cssttf  \ht 

it  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  for  freedoo. 

anti-slavery  political  party,  deeming  it  wiser  When  the  fact  of  slavery  is  established,  it  is  ab- 

to  attempt  to  difinse  their  principles  among  solute.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  partial  fn^ 

the  members  of  all  parties.     In  1840,  on  ac-  dom,  or  imperfect  slavery ;  and  therefore  a  l-^ 

count  of  differences  upon  this  and  other  mat-  quest  or  other  disposition  of  slaves  which  liait- 

ters  affecting  the  policy  of  the  movement,  a  ed  or  qualified  the  rights  of  their  owners,  wocM 

portion  of  the  members  seceded  and  formed  be  wholly  void,  unless  the  qualification  cocld 

the  '*  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So-  be  dealt  with  as  an  independent  provision,  and 

ciety."    The  ^^  liberty  party"  was  organized  in  as  such  avoided,  leaving  the  beqnest  in  force, 

the  same  year,  mdnly  by  the  seceders  and  So  if  partial  payments  of  the  price  of  freedom 

those  in  sympathy  witJh  them.    This  party  was  are  made  to  an  owner,  he  retains  an  abfohite 

mostly  absorbed  by  the  ^^free  soil  party"  in  the  right  to  the  whole  of  the  services  of  the  flare, 

presidential  election  of  1848,  though  a  small  The  most  general  rule  invoked  to  determizte 

nimibcr  of  persons,  holding  the  opinion  that  whether  a  person  is  a  slave,  is,  that  the  9tatv% 

the  national    government    had  constitutional  of  the  mother  in  this  respect  is  the  #fjfvj  of 

power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the  her  children.    The  question  of  freedom  may 

country,  continued  to  act  together  under  the  be  tried  before  the  courts  in  various  waj*; 

name  of  liberty  party  until  a  very  recent  pe-  as  by  an  action  of  trespass  and  fal^e  impris- 

riod.    The  free  soil  party  was  in  its  turn  ah-  onment,  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  naXmt  of 

sorbed  by  the  republican  party,  which  in  the  ravishment  of  ward,  and  a  special  procte^i- 

presidential  election  of  1856  fir^t  became  the  ing  upon  petition.    The  courts  do  not  ^' 

exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction,  fer  a  person  claiming  freedom  to  be  defeaird 

In   1844    the  American    anti-slavery   society  by  ally  mere  irregularity  of  form,  and  will 

openly  avowed  its  conviction  that  the  so  called  compel  one  who  claims  him  as  his  s^Iave  to 

*^ compromises  of  the  constitution"  were  im-  bring  him  into  court,  to  treat  him  with  Loman- 

moral;    that,  consequently,  it  was  wrong  to  ity,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  opportunitT 

swear  to  support  that  instrument,  or  to  hold  to  obtain  evidence.    In  one  case  the  claimant 

office  or  vote  under  it.    From  that  time  until  of  the  alleged  slave  was  compelled  to  p^e 

the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the  abolition-  security  that  he  should  go  at  liberty  until  tLe 

ists  of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be  their  object  next  term  of  the  court,  tnat  ho  might  prorcre 

to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  testimony.    And  although  the  record  before 

and  the  organization  of  a  northern  republic  the  court,  with  the  pleadings  and  the  pointa 

where  no  slavery  should  exist.    "  The  Amer-  made  by  plaintiff  or   defendant   exhibit  no 

ican  Abolition  Society"  was  formed  in  Boston  ground  for  a^udging  the  plaintiff  to  l^e  free, 

in  1855,  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who  yet  if  the  court  see  any  such  ground,  they  will 

hold  that  the  national  government  has  consti-  give  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  it.    Tha«  io  a 

tutional  i)ower  to  abolit^  slavery  in  every  part  case  at  New  Orleans,  a  mulatto  girl  claimed  Ler 

of  the  Union.    The  **  Church  Anti-Slavery  So-  freedom  on  the  ground  that  her  mother  was 

ciety"  was  organized  in  1869,  for  the  purpose  free.    Tliia  fact  was  not  made  out;  but  it  ap- 

of  convincing  the  American  churches  and  inin-  pearing  that  her  owner  had  sent  her  to  France, 

isters  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  inducing  them  there  to  learn  the  art  of  hair-dressing,  the  coort 

to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolition,  held  that  this  made  her  f^*ee.  Justice  Matthevi 

There  have  been  few  slave  conspiracies  or  in-  saying:  "Every  tiling  which  may  properly  be 

aorrections  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser-  done  in  fatorem  lihtrtatit  ihoola  be 
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even  to  notice  facts  de  hort  the  record."  The  from  the  donee.  In  Alabanui,  a  negro  rap- 
presumption  of  Law  against  a  negro  that  he  posed  to  be  free,  but  in  fact  a  plare,  bought  his 
is  a  slave,  exists  onlj  in  favor  of  one  claim-  own  daughter,  and  then  gave  her  a  deed  of 
log  tlie  negro  as  his  property,  and  it  is  said  to  emancipation ;  whereupon  the  owner  of  the 
applj  only  to  the  pure  negro,  and  to  be  destroy-  slave  claimed  the  girl  as  his  property.  The 
ed  by  any  mingling  of  white  blood.  Rules  of  question  presented  to  the  court  was  whether 
evidence  have  sometimes  been  qualified  or  bus-  tne  slave  was  to  be  governed  as  to  hb  rights  by 
pended  in  favor  of  one  claiming  to  be  free ;  the  Roman  law  of  slavery,  which  denied  to  the 
but  the  supremo  court  of  the  United  States  has  slave  the  power  of  acquiring  and  transferring 
refused  to  do  this.  It  seems  not  to  be  settled  property,  or  by  the  English  law  of  villenage, 
what  damages  may  be  given  to  a  successful  which  permitted  a  villein  to  acquire  property 
claimant  of  liberty ;  but  the  prevailing  rule  subject  to  the  claim  of  his  lord,  but  to  transfer 
places  this  matter  within  the  power  of  the  jury,  it  by  good  title  before  the  lord  claimed  it  The 
— A  slave  has  no  power  to  make  any  valid  con-  precise  question  was  not  determined,  the  girl 
tract  whatever.  He  may  however  act  as  the  being  declared  free  on  other  grounds ;  but  the 
agent  of  a  free  man,  and  so  bind  his  principaL  decided  tendency  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  ap- 
Slaves  are  looked  upon  as  persons  by  the  cnm-  ply  to  the  9tatu»  of  the  slave  the  Roman  rather 
inal  law.  They  have  no  direct  remedy  for  in-  than  the  English  law.  In  Louisiana,  and  we 
juries  sustained  by  them  from  a  stranger ;  but  believe  in  that  state  only,  a  contract  made  by 
tlieir  owner  may  recover  damages  from  the  a  slave  with  his  master  for  his  own  emancipa- 
wron;^  doer,  not  only,  as  it  seems,  to  secure  the  tion  is  held  to  be  valid,  and  enforcible  by  the 
owner  from  loss,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  slave ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  law  general- 
slave.  For  injuries  received  from  the  owner  ly,  although  it  was  once  otherwise,  that  a  con- 
the  slave  has,  generally  speaking,  no  remedy  tract  made  on  good  consideration,  between  Uie 
whatever;  but  in  some  states  there  are  statu-  master  and  a  third  person  for  the  benefit  of  a 
tory  provisions  in  his  behalf.  In  Yir^nia  it  slave,  may  be  enforced  by  the  third  person,  and 
has  been  distinctly  held  that  an  indictment  that  specific  performance  will  be  compeUed  by 
cannot  be  sustained  against  a  master,  or  even  a  a  court  of  equity. — ^By  the  Roman  law  a  slave 
hirer,  for  the  excessive  and  cruel  beating  of  a  had  a  certain  limited  right  of  property;  and 
slave ;  but  it  has  also  been  held  in  that  state,  whatever  he  possessed  was  called  his  peculium, 
that  when  the  wilful  and  excessive  whipping  This  rule  has  some  existence  in  our  states  where 
of  a  slave  caused  his  death,  although  there  slavery  exists,  and  especially  in  Louisiana.  The 
was  no  intent  to  kill,  it  was  murder  in  the  first  word,  as  somewhat  vaguely  defined  in  the  civil 
degree.  (7  Grattan,  673.)  For  torts  committed  code  of  Louisiana,  means  the  sum  of  money  or 
by  a  slave,  his  owner  is  answerable  in  damages,  portion  of  movable  goods  which  the  master 
li  he  commits  an  oflfence  punishable  with  nas  seen  fit  to  allow  the  slave  to  hold.  This 
death,  and  is  executed,  his  value  is  paid  to  the  right  to  his  peailium  plainly  depends  on  the 
owner  from  the  state  treasury.  As  a  slave  master^s  previous  consent.  After  such  consent^ 
who  runs  away  is  considered  as  stealing  him-  it  may  be  doubte<l  whether  the  master  can  by 
self,  the  common  rule  of  law  applies,  and  no  withdrawal  of  his  consent  destroy  the  slaveys 
person  can  acquire  property  in  him,  even  by  right;  but  the  authorities  are  not  clear  upon 
buying  him  from  a  third  party,  innocently  and  this  point.  It  has  been  held  in  South  Carolina, 
for  value.  As  a  slave  can  make  no  contract,  that  if  a  master  permit  his  slave  to  hire  him- 
so  his  contract  with  his  master  is  not  binding  self  out  upon  condition  of  paying  him  certain 
on  his  master ;  nor  can  he,  while  a  slave,  ap-  stipulated  wages,  all  he  makes  and  saves  be- 
pear  as  a  suitor,  in  a  court  either  of  law  or  yond  his  wages  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal, 
equity,  to  enforce  any  contract  against  any  Whether  this  is  law  everywhere  may  not  be 
person.  lie  cannot  take  by  descent  nor  by  certain;  but  it  is  the  universal  usage.  In 
purchase,  unless  freedom  accompany  the  gift  Louisiana,  by  law,  slaves  arc  entitled  to  the 
of  property ;  and  a  bequest  to  a  free  person  in  fruits  of  their  labor  on  Sundays,  and  their  mas- 
trust  for  a  slave  is  void.  As  a  general  rule,  ters  must  remunerate  them  if  they  employ 
slaves  are  considered  personal  chattels,  al-  them.  In  the  other  states.  Sundays  and  oer- 
though  in  some  instances  they  are  descendible  tain  other  holidays  are  allowed  them  by  cns- 
as  real  estate.  How  far  a  contract  made  by  a  tom,  and  on  these  days  they  often  earn  money 
slave  may  be  valid,  when  it  is  made  with  the  by  work.  Their  masters  have  a  kind  of  right 
consent  of  the  master,  is  not  certain.  In  Loui-  of  preemption,  and  may  compel  their  labor, 
slana,  it  is  said,  the  master  may  sue  on  such  a  but  pay  them  what  they  could  earn  elsewhere, 
contract,  a<«  for  example  on  a  note  given  to  his  This  custom  is  universal,  and  in  some  places  it 
slave.  In  South  Carolina  their  incapacity  to  may  have  become  so  fixed  and  ascertiuned  as 
contract  seems  to  be  so  complete,  that  it  can-  to  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law ;  but, 
not  be  helped  even  by  the  master's  consent  to  with  the  exception  above  stated  of  Louisiana, 
the  contract.  So  if  a  slave  receives  a  gift  or  it-  probably  rests  upon  the  mere  liberality  and 
makes  a  purchase,  the  general  rule  is,  th^t  it  consent  of  the  master. — Of  the  marriage  of 
becomes  the  property  of  the  master  at  once,  slaves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  fiositive  cer- 
If  a  slave  finds  property  and  gives  it  away,  the  taintf .  The  prevailing,  if  not  universal  rule 
master  of  the  slave  may  daim  the  property  would  teem  to  be,  that  the  incapacity  of  a  slave 
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to  make  a  valid  contract  extends  to  the  con-  creditors.    The  widow^s  ri^ht  of  dower  in  th« 

tract  of  marriage.    It  has  indeed  been  distinct-  slaves  may  also  be  an  obstruction  to  a  niMLJi- 

I7  held  that  the  marriage  usual  in  these  states,  mission  by  will,  unless  itrovisiun  le  made  :c 

which  is  only  cohabitation  with  consent  of  the  compensate  her  out  of  other  property.    TLt 

master,  is  not  a  legal  marriage.    Chancellor  validity  of  emancipation  must  ttlway»  \^  vlct-r- 

Kent,  quoting  from  this  case,  appears  to  refer  mined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  w  L'u  h  ^Li 

the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  to  the  want  of  slave  is  residing  at  the  time  with  the  t  on-^^i: 

legal  formalities;  but  in  the  same  case  it  is  put  of  the  owner.    In  nearly,  |>erhaps  quite,  all ::.« 

on  the  ground  of  their  entire  inability  to  con-  states  now  permitting  slavery,  the  oniancif^- 

tract.    There  are  statutes  which  speak  of  their  tion  of  daves  is  restricted  and  encumbt-rid  Ij 

marriage,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  declare  various  pro%'isions,  intended    to   prtviM  ui 

their  marriages  legal,  and  attended  with  the  presence  in  the  state  of  a  free  black  fN^jiuIatK  i. 

legal  incidents  of  marriage.    Even  in  Louisiana  — Beside  the  .word  ^cm/*  win,  another  phrase  s 

such  a  marriage  is  held  to  be  a  moral  marriage,  adopted  in  Louisiana  from  the  Itoman  cirl 

but  to  produce  no  civil  effect  whatever,  because  law,  that  of  statu-liber.    By   this  phrase  L- 

slaves  are  deprived  of  all  civil  rights.    So  far  meant  a  person  now  a  slave,  but  c-niitled  u 

as  the  law  or  the  usage  on  this  subject  can  be  freedom  at  some  future  time.     This  law  term 

ascertained,  a  slave  cannot  as  a  married  per-  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  used  in  the  btatuc? 

son  conmiit  adultery  or  polygamy,  nor  be  held  of  otlier  states ;  but  this  condition  c\i>tA  e\i-ry- 

liable  on  a  wife's  contracts  or  for  necessaries  where,  and  the  law  or  usage   rt-pilating  .t 

supplied  to  her,  nor  be  made  incompetent  as  a  seems  to  be  much  the  same  elsewlu-rv,  in  mur  j 

witness  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  mar-  noints  at  least,  that  it  is  in  Louisiana,     ^^j'e.* 

riage.    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  consent  of  libfri  are  capable,  in  Louisiana,  of  takin::  pri«jv 

the  master  can  make  this  marriage  legal,  if  it  erty  by  bequest  or  donation,  but  not  by  iuluh- 

do  not  have  the  force  of  emancipation.    And  tance;  and  such  property  belonging  to  a  ftat^t- 

as  what  is  called  the  marriage  of  the  slave  rests  liber  must  be  taken  care  of  for  him  by  a  cunto: 

wholly  on  the  master's  consent,  there  is  nothing  or  guardian.    If  he  die  before  be  bcionii*  tre*. 

in  the  law  to  prevent  him  from  revoking  his  tlie  gift  reverts  to  the  donor.    It  hais  boi-n  hvA 

consent,  annulling  the  marriage,  and  separating  that  the  master  of  a  statu-liber  will  not  l-e  rt- 

the  parties. — The  emancipation  of  a  slave  is  de-  strained  by  a  court  of  equity  from  taking  hiE. 

fined  to  be  the  donation  to  the  slave  of  his  value,  out  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  a  statuii'ry 

As  when  a  slave  is  emancipated  by  will,  his  prohibition.    The  condition  of  the  rhildr^n  »■: 

freedom  is  a  specific  legacy  to  him,  so  a  bequest  a  $tatu-libera  has  received  murb  atttnticn  fu  c 

of  property  to  a  slave  by  his  owner  implies  and  the  courts.     It  has  been  urged  upon  tl.i.in.  iLi.t 

operates  emancipation.   Any  person  may  eman-  although  the  slave  mother  has  a  >i.*tvd  rijh: 

cipato  who  if  he  did  not  might  hold  the  slave;  to  become  free  at  a  certain  time,  yet  ^I:c  n  at 

and  therefore  one  who  has  held  a  slave  so  long  never  be  free  because  she  may  die  Ik.  ft  ire  tL&: 

that  his  original  owner  is  barred  from  claiming  time,  and  is  only  a  slave  until'  the  tin;e  ci  tac? 

him  by  a  statute  of  limitations,  may  give  the  which  is  to  make  her  free,  and  therci'«»re  *Iic 

slave  the  benefit  of  the  statute  by  emancipa-  must  communicate  to  her  childreii   ul;o  art- 

tion.     But  the  rightful  owner,  whose  claim  is  born  before  that  time  her  own  ciaHlitivii.  ani 

thus  barred,  cannot  emancipate  the  slave.    The  they  are  as  completely  slaves  as  if  tlic  moiLir 

method  of  emancipation  is  usually  regulated  by  were  never  to  bo  free;  and  thesoAiew*  La^e 

statutes,  and  their  provisions  on  this  point  differ  prevailed  with  the  courts,  and  such  i'*  tl.e  ru]« 

in  difierent  states.    One  rule  seems  to  be  uni-  of  law  which  seems  now  to  Ik?  establi-Leii.    It 

vcrsal :   the  emancipation  is  ineffectual  until  has  been  held  indeed  that  where  one  la  i^ui  uiL" 

the  final  and  consummating  act,  whatever  that  or  grants  a  slave,  to  beiMune  free  «/i  /If'.-*, 

may  be,  is  done;   and  until  then  the  master  with  an  express  provision  that  her  «liii»lri. 

may  revoke  liLs  consent  and  annul  all  that  has  born  in  the  interim  shall  be  free,  eitl-ir  :.: 

been  done,  and  no  inchoate  right  is  vested  in  birth  or  when  she  is  free,  thi'4  pn»vi-ii.n  is  ^•  :c. 

the  slave  which  even  a  court  of  equity  will  rec-  But  statutes  have  made  sueh  childr-  n  frco  i: 

ognize.    An  emancipation  may  be  made  to  take  at  least  three  states,  Maryland,  Vi:>:ii,i;i,  ti.<: 

effect  on  a  contingency.    Thus,  if  a  slave  is  he-  Louisiana;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  >:aie  all 

queathed  on  condition  that,  if  the  legatee  takes  children  of  a  ttatu-libera,  born  «fiir  >l.e  Iv- 

nim  out  of  the  state,  or  sells  him,  he  shall  bo  conies  entitled  to  her  future  frc-edoiii,  are  fnv 

free,  by  either  of  these  acts  the  slave  becomes  at  the  time  which  would  make  herfri-e.  uIil:!.- 

free  at  once.    As  there  can  be  no  partial  sla-  cr  she  be  then  living  or  dead.     If  tin  re  K  a 

very,  so  there  can  be  no  partial  or  imperfect  grant  of  manumission  to  a  slave  ri-tr\iiJir  a 

emancipation.     Hence,  if  the  emancipation  bo  right  to  SiTviee  for  a  certain  time,  if  iliv  \kh*\r 

on  conditions  subsequent  to  the  act,  the  condi-  instrument  d(H?s  not  amount  to  a  niuiii^ii.i^^i* Ti, 

tions  are  void,  because  when  the  slave  is  inanu-  it  has  no  fi>rce ;  if  it  is  a  manunli^siolI.  tJ  in  ::  c 

mitted   ho   becomes  absolutely   free.      JSIaves  reservation  is  void,  becau'^e  the  iinai!' i]  a::--:, 

cannot -1)0  emancipatcHl  to  the  prejudice  of  exist-  must  be  conii)lete  and  entire  <ir  noMjii.j. — *  »i.t. 

ing  creditors;  and  such  manumission  would  bo  incident  which  attends  the  condition  of  ^l.»\cr>. 

as  void  as  the  disposal  of  any  other  property  is  the  disqualification  of  a  ^lnve  a.<»  :i  h  ;:r.e>v 

by  an  insolvent  owner  to  the  injury  of  his  in  any  case  in  which  bis  ti'Stimouy  may  affect 
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the  rights  of  a  freo  white  man.  This  has  been  emancipated  American  slaves  in  Africa  has  been 
defended  as  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  on  earnestly  advocated.  The  colony  of  Liberia  was 
the  ground  that  only  the  freeman,  or  a  liber  founded  in  1820,  under  American  patronage,  and 
et  Iffjalis  homo,  was  deemed  *^  othesworth ;"  it  has  been  recognized  by  Franco  and  England, 
and  also  upon  the  supposed  inability  of  the  (See  Colonization  Socistt,  and  Libebia.)  The 
negro  to  comprehend,  or  his  willingness  to  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  £ng- 
be  bound  by,  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  And  land  in  1787,  being  composed  of  American 
in  some  of  tlie  states  in  which  slavery  has  no  slaves  who  had  joined  her  flag  under  promises 
existence,  this  disqualification  seems  still  to  of  freedom.  Slavery  continues  to  flourish  in 
attach  to  the  negro.  The  Roman  civil  law  is  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  other  remnants 
said  by  Huber  to  have  asserted  that  testu  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
homo  liber  esse  debet ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  slave  trade  is  all  but  openly  carried  on  between 
been  also  in  Greece.  By  the  French  civil  code,  Africa  and  that  island. — Slavery  began  in  Rub- 
a  domestique^  which  word  means  much  the  sia  1,000  years  ago,  at  the  time  nsuaJly  assigned 
same  as  the  phrase  ^*  menial  scrvant,^^  is  under  a  for  the  origin  of  the  empire.  Domestic  chat- 
qutui  disqualification,  although  a  judicial  court  tels  were  created  from  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
has  the  power  at  its  own  discretion  of  receiv-  or  were  purchased  abroad.  **^  Probably  it  was 
ing  his  testimony.  This  rule  rests,  in  some  the  nobl^  the  rich,  the  higher  officials,"  says 
of  the  states  permitting  slavery,  on  positive  Gnrowski,^*  who  first  established  chattels  (roM) 
enactments,  and  in  others  on  usage  and  deci-  on  their  lands  as  tillers.  From  these  originated, 
sions ;  and  in  them,  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi-  beside  the  rab,  the  kriepostnoi  kholop,  *  a  serf 
nois,  and  Iowa,  the  disqualification  exists  by  strengthened  or  chained  to  his  master,'  hriepoh 
statute  in  the  case  of  emancipated  slaves  or  signitying  *•  strong,'  *•  strengthened,'  ^  attached 
free  persons  of  color.  Beside  the  general  ex-  by  force' — kriepo$t^  '  stronghold,'  &c.  Accord- 
ception  in  the  case  of  suits  where  slaves  or  free  ing  to  the  laws  collected  or  enacted  by  Vladi- 
persons  of  color  are  the  only  parties,  some  mir  and  Yaroslav  in  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
others  exist,  which,  however,  do  not  so  much  turies,  rab  and  kriepostnoi  iholop  were  the 
admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  as  permit  the  use  descendants  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  of  those 
of  declarations  made  by  them,  on  the  ground  who  were  bought  as  slaves  and  imported  as 
that  they  are  facts.  Thus,  if  a  white  person  such  into  Russia,  and  also  the  descendants  of 
refers  to  a  negro  for  information,  that  informa-  those  who  unconditionally  married  a  slave 
tion  may  be  given.  So  a  white  person  may  woman ;  while  the  public,  grand-ducal  slaves 
allege,  in  his  defence,  that  he  acted  on  infor-  or  robs  were  condenmed  criminals."  Serfage 
mat  ion  received  from  a  negro,  and  then  the  was  not  established  in  Russia  until  toward  the 
particulars  thereof  may  be  stated.  If,  how-  close  of  the  1 7th  century.  In  1718  the  census 
ever,  an  action  exist  against  a  white  man,  officials  of  Peter  the  Great  returned  all  the 
founded  on  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a  slave  serfs  living  on  private  estates  as  chattels,  thus 
by  hb  owner,  or  by  any  other  white  man,  making  them  slaves  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
neither  the  testimony  of  the  negro  ii^ured  nor  pen.  The  peasants  in  the  imperial  domains 
of  any  other  negro  can  be  received. — From  the  were  properly  returned  as  serfs,  and  their  con- 
colonial  times  there  has  been  a  very  general  dition  was  far  better  than  that  of  the  peasants 
disposition  to  prohibit  the  education  of  slaves,  on  private  estates,  as  the  latter  could  be  and 
Thus,  in  1740,  an  act  of  the  colony  of  South  were  sold  apart  from  the  land  to  which  they 
Carolina  provided  that  ^^  whereas  the  having  belonged,  and  the  fortunes  of  which  they  had 
slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suflering  them  to  be  a  legal  right  to  share.  When  the  Russian  sov- 
employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  ereigns  gave  estates  to  persons  whom  they 
great  inconveniences,"  instruction  or  employ-  were  desirous  to  reward  or  to  bribe,  they 
ment  of  this  kind  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  £100 ;  made  use  of  the  crown  domains,  and  the  serfe 
and  in  1770  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  Geor-  transferred  with  the  estates  became  chattels; 
gia.  The  same  rule  is  now  very  generally  in  and  as  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  over  to 
force,  by  statute  or  decision,  in  the  states  private  owners  was  very  large  during  the  80 
permitting  slavery.  But  it  is  not  so  univer-  years  that  followed  the  census  of  1718 — Oath- 
sal,  nor  so  much  regarded  in  fact,  as  the  arine  II.,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  most 
disqualification  of  a  slave  as  a  witness. — We  lavish  in  granting  lands — ^the  increase  of  the 
have  drawn  this  abstract  of  the  law  of  slavery  number  of  chattel  slaves  was  correspondingly 
from  decided  coses  far  more  than  from  statutes,  great.  Alexander  I.  sought  to  exempt  the 
for  these  are  very  few  and  generally  of  narrow  serfs  in  such  transfers,  and  Nicholas  did  ex- 
scope.  But  the  law  of  slavery,  as  ascertained  empt  them  in  making  grants  of  estates ;  and 
from  jurisprudence,  which  for  the  most  part  he  also  provided  that  no  rural  conmiunes 
has  done  little  more  than  recognize  and  enforce  from  the  domains  should  be  granted  to  pri- 
uriages,  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  the  states  vate  persons.  When  the  chattel  serf  entered 
in  which  slavery  is  recognized  by  law ;  with  the  army  he  became  free  as  against  his  mat- 
the  partial  exception  of  Louisiana,  where  the  ter ;  but  the  long  term  of  his  military  service, 
Roman  civil  law  colors  if  it  does  not  govern,  and  the  various  and  dangerous  character  of 
not  this  subject  only,  but  the  general  munici-  that  service,  left  him  but  little  prospect  of  ever 
pal  law  of  the   state. — ^The  colonization  of  deriving  any  personal  benefit  from  the  act  of  his 
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emancipation.  (See  Sksfs.)  Should  the  pro-  Saale,  and  finally,  after  the  destraetloB  of  the 
Jeot  of  emancipation  of  the  reigning  czar  sue-  empire  of  the  Hons,  8.  across  the  Danube  oTcr 
oeed,  slavery  and  serfdom  will  soon  le  at  an  end  the  territories  of  modem  Turkey  and  Greece 
throughout  the  Russian  empire.  The  follow*  'With  this  extension  the  unity  of  the  rac« 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  important  modern  ceased,  and  they  split  into  a  number  of  tnb«i 
works  on  the  subject  of  slavery :  Thomas  Clark-  separated  from  each  other  by  political  orj^tci- 
aon,  '^  llistory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  zation  and  different  dialects.  In  the  clas^ifica- 
Trade^'  (London,  1808) ;  George  Stroud,  ^^  Laws  tion  of  the  Slavic  nations,  a  boundless  confio- 
relative  to  Slavery"  (Philadelphia,  1827) ;  Wil-  sion  reigned  among  the  earlier  historians  and 
liimi  Blair,  ^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Sla-  philologists ;  but  ^e  eminent  Slavic  scholin 
very  among  the  Romans"  (Edinburgh,  1832);  Dobrovsky,Eopitar,  and  Schafarik  have  brou^ 
L.  M.  Child,  ^*  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  light  into  the  chaos.  According  to  their  viev 
of  Americans  c^ed  Africans"  (Boston,  1888) ;  the  Slav!  are  divided  into  the  eastern  and  west- 
Theodore  Weld,  "  American  Slavery  as  It  Is"  em  or  south-eastem  and  north-western  stemt. 
(New  York,  1885);  William  Jay,  "A  View  of  the  The  former  of  these  contains  three  brancbtt : 
Action  of  the  Federal  Government  on  Slavery"  1,  the  Russians,  who  are  subdivided  into  Res- 
(New  York,  1838) ;  David  TrambuU,  ^^  Cuba,  sians  and  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians  (chiefly  in  S. 
with  Notices  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade"  E.  Galicia  and  N.  E.  Hungary)  ;  2,  the  Illyrico- 
(London,  1840) ;  Richard  Hildreth,  ^*  Despotism  Servian  branch,  comprising  the  Servians  proper, 
in  America"  (Boston,  1840) ;  W.  Adam,  **  The  the  Rascians,  Raitzi,  or  Hungarian  Sert«.  tLe 
Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India"  Bosnians,  Montenegrins,  Slavonians,  Dalma- 
(Boston,  1840)  ;  William  Goodell,  "  Slavery  tians,  Croat ian9,  and  Sloventri,  Vindes,  or  Sty- 
and  Anti-Slavery"  (New  York,  1843) ;  Wallon,  rian  Wends ;  8,  the  Bulgarian  branch.  The 
Bintoire  de  Vetelatage  dans  Pantiquite  (Paris,  north-western  stem  comprises:  1,  the  Lechian 
1847) ;  Fuller  and  Wayland,  "  Domestic  Sla-  or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the  Poles, 
very"  (New  York,  184*0 ;  Copley,  "  A  History  the  Slavic  Silesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe  in 
of  Slavery"  (London,  1852);  Horace  Mann,  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  oaUed  Eas- 
"  Slavery,  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston,  subes ;  2,  the  Cecho-Slovakian  branch,  which 
1852);  John  Fletcher,  *' Studies  on  Slavery"  embraces  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slo- 
(Natchez,  1862) ;  "  The  Pro-Slavery  Argu-  vaks  in  N.  W.  Hungary ;  and  8,  the  Soral<»- 
ment "  (Charleston,  1858) ;  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Wendic  branch,  containing  the  remnants  of 
"  The  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "  A  Journey  the  Slavi  of  N.  Germany.  A  large  number  of 
through  Texas,"  ^^  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Slavic  enijpires  have  perished  in  snccesa^ioa.  as 
Country,"  and  *'  The  Cotton  Einsdom"  (New  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland  ;  and 
York,  1854-'61);  theRev.  Albert  Bames,"  An  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  only 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Views*  of  Slavery"  one,  Russia,  was  left,  beside  which,  however, 
(Philadelphia,  1855) ;  the  Rev.  Nchemiah  Ad-  Servia  and  Montenegro  maintain  a  iscmi-inde- 
ams,  **  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos-  pendent  position. — In  modem  times  a  Pia- 
ton,  1855) ;  George  Fitzhugh,  **  Sociology  for  slavic  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  union  of 
the  South"  (Richmond,  1855);  Prichard,  ^^The  all  Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  piinod  cooiod- 
Natural  History  of  Man"  (London,  1855) ;  Ar-  erable  political  importance.  One  of  the  tnt 
thur  Helps,  "  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer-  publicly  to  advocate  it  was  the  Cecho-SIovakiaB 
ica,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery,"  poet  Kollar,  who  in  a  Slavic  periodical  of  Han- 
Ac.  (London  and  New  York,  185G-'60)  ;  Wes-  gary,  entitled  Jlronla^  published  an  address  to 
ton,  '*  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States"  all  the  Slavi,  urging  them  to  drop  their  nuuRr- 
(Washington,  1857);  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  "An  In-  ous  family  fends,  to  consider  themselves  as  on« 

Suiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery"  (Phila-  great  nation,  and  their  related  languages  es*<Tj- 

elphia  and  Savannah,  1858);  Gurowski,  **Sla-  tially  as  one.    The  idea  was  seized  uj»on  with 

very  in  History"  (New  York,  1860).  eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  other  Sla\i 

SLAVI  (in  the  Slavic  languages,  Slovene^  Slo-  of  Austria,  who  by  such  a  Panhlavic  (»rganiia- 

%tianir^  which  is  now  commonly  derived  from  tion  hoped  to  prevent  their  being  absorY»ed  hj 

bIoto  or  bIouo^  word;  hence,  **  peoples  of  one  the  German  and  Hungarian  races.    It  hassixi<e 

tongue"),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  pow-  gained  great  strength  in  Austria  by  the  en- 

erfiil  gn)ups  of  nations  of  the  Indo-Germanio  dcavors  of  Schafarik,  Palacky,  Giy.  and  othrr 

race,  occupying  at  present  nearly  the  whole  of  eminent  Slavists,  and  has  also  found  many  dif- 

eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  northern  Asia,  tinguished  advocates  in  Poland  and  Ruasia,  in 

They  seem  to  have  anciently  been  included  in  literary  as  weU  as  in  political  circles.     Yrvm  a 

the  names  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  federativeunionof  all  Slavi  under  a  democratic 

Early  Roman  writers  refer  to  tlie  Slavi  under  form  of  govemment  to  a  union  under  the  sccp- 

the  names  of  the  Venedi   (Vindes)  and  the  tre  of  the  czar,  every  possible  form  of  future 

Servians,  l>oth  of  which  still  designate  branch-  organization  has  found  more  or  lesfe^  alle  and 

es  of  the  race.    In  the  most  ancient  times  to  more  or  less  open  adv6cates.  the  movt-nient 

which  the  history  of  the  Slavi  as  such  can  be  being  principally  fostered  by  Rus.«ian.  and  ac- 

traced,  their  seats  were  around  and  near  the  cording  to  circumstances  also  by  Austrian,  in- 

Carpathian  mountains,  whence  they  spread  N.  fluence.    In  the  Slavic  congres*  of  I*rague,  aa- 

toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  Elbe  and  sembled  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  rvvolationarj 
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element  preyailed,  leading  to  a  bloodj  conflict  of  Towela,  and  words  like  twrdy^  wjtr^  are  in 
with  the  Aoatrian  troojM  under  Windischgnitz,  metre  used  as  words  of  two  sjUables. — ^The 
and  the  severe  persecution  of  varioos  members  primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavi  seems  to 
of  the  congress.  The  openii^  of  the  Aostrian  nave  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  which  grad- 
provincial  diets  and  central  Meich*rath  in  1861  nalljr  passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly  into 
was  prodactive  of  new  Panslavic  manifesta-  pantheism.  Tet  the  idea  of  (Hie  divine  essence 
tions.  The  aggregate  nomber  of  the  81avi  was  was  never  completely  lost,  at  least  among  the 
estimated  by  Schafarik  20  years  ago  at  about  80,-  priests.  All  Slavi  worshipped  as  their  highest 
000,000,  of  whom  about  89,000,000  were  Ros-  god.Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the  other  divini- 
sians,  18,000,000  Rnsniaks  or  Rathenians,  10,-  ties  were  acconnted  as  mere  demigods.  Among 
000,000  Poles  (including  Silesians  and  Kassubes),  these  Perun  and  Radegast  received  the  highest 
4,500,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  8,500,000  honors.  In  addition  to  their  gods,  they  believed 
Bulgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  Slo-  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  demons  of  differ- 
ventzi  or  Vindes,  &c. — ^The  old  or  church  Slavic  ent  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
(so  called  because  it  is  still  used  in  divine  service)  in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  hdd 
is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Slavic  languages,  by  their  priests  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sac- 
The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were  transited  into  it  riSSces  were  offered,  consisting  of  cattle  and  firuit. 
by  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century,  the  The  dead  were  burned,  and  Uieir  ashes  preserv- 
former  of  whom  also  invented  an  alphi^t  for  ed  in  urns. — See  Schafarik,  Slawuche  AUer* 
it,  which  was  called  after  him  the  Cyrillic,  and  thikmer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1848),  and  Talvi,  '^  His- 
is  still  used  by  the  Servians  belonging  to  the  torical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Uterature 
Greek  church.  The  church  books  written  in  of  the  Slavic  Nations^'  (New  York,  1850). 
the  old  Slavic  are  still  used  by  the  Servians  and  SLAYOyJA,  or  Sclavonia  (Hun.  Tdtwrudg\ 
Russians.  Among  the  most  important  docu-  a  province  of  Austria,  formerly  incorporated 
ments  of  this  language  are  the  Grospels  of  Cstro-  with  Hungary,  but  since  1849  fcnrming  with  Cro* 
mir  and  Rheims.  The  oldest  works  of  the  Ser-  atia  an  independent  crown  land.  (See  Cboatia.) 
viin  and  Russian  literature,  as  the  works  of  Slavonia  is  bounded  N.  by  Hungary,  £.  and  8. 
Xestor,  were  also  written  in  this  language,  by  the  Slavonian  and  W.  by  the  Croatian  mill- 
There  is  a  grammar  of  it  by  Miclosich  (Vienna,  tary  frontier  (see  Miutast  Frostieb)  ;  area, 
2d  ed.,  1854).  Formerly  this  was  regarded  as  about  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  province 
the  common  language  of  the  ancient  Slavi  and  alone,  2^,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  counties 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms,  of  Posega,  VerOcze,  and  Szer^m  or  Syrmia.  Its 
but  modem  investigations  have  clearly  shown  capital  is  Esz^k.  A  small  miyority  of  the  inhab- 
that  it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Where  this  itants  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
old  or  church  Slavic  was  spoken,  is  a  contro-  the  rest  to  the  Greek  church.  The  chief  rivers 
Tersy  not  yet  settled ;  but  the  best  Slavic  au-  are  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  which  separate 
thorities  £&vor  the  claims  of  Bulgaria,  regard-  it  from  Hungary.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
ing  the  modem  or  new  Bulgarian  as  its  direct  its  whole  length  by  a  branch  of  the  O^ian 
descendant.  It  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue,  Alps,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered  with  for- 
but  its  treasures  are  still  an  inexhaustible  mine  ests.  The  remainder  of  the  country  consists 
for  its  younger  sisters.  Of  the  living  Slavic  partly  of  wide  and  fertile  plains,  partly  of  low- 
languages  the  following  have  a  considerable  er  hiUs,  covered  with  vineyards  and  orcharda. 
literature :  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  the  Bohe-  Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  found  in 
mian,  and  the  Servian.  These  languages,  as  abundance ;  and  the  mountains  yield  a  copious 
wen  as  their  literatures,  are  treated  separately  supply  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  argentifer- 
under  their  respective  heads.  Among  the  pe-  ous  lead.  The  manufrictures  are  of  little  ao- 
euliarities  of  the  Slavic  languages  are  the  fol-  count,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  glass  in 
lowing :  They  have  3  genders.  like  the  Latin,  the  county  of  Esz^k ;  yet  the  tran«t  trade 
they  have  no  articles,  with  the  exception  of  along  the  navigable  rivers  is  considerable, 
the  Bulgarian,  which  suffixes  one  to  the  noun.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Illyrico-Servian 
The  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  7  branch  of  the  Slavi,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
cases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual,  in  which  the  Servian  language.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  and  lo-  Greek  church  use  the  language  and  the  alphabet 
cative,  the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  are  al-  of  Servia  proper,  while  the  Catholic  Slavonians 
ways  alike.  The  verbs  are  divided  into  perfect  have  a  different  mode  of  writing,  and  use,  in 
and  imperfect,  whose  relation  to  each  other  is  common  with  other  Catholic  branches  of  the 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  and  im-  Hlyrico-Servians,  the  Latin  alphabet,  although 
perfect  tenses  in  the  coigngation  of  the  Latin  their  language  on  the  whole  differs  but  little 
verb.  All  the  dialects  are  comparatively  poor  from  the  Servian.  Neither  branch  has  a  liter- 
in  vowels,  and  like  the  oriental  languages  ut-  ature  of  its  own.  A  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
terly  deficient  in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great  the  Catholic  Slavonians  has  been  publiahed  by 
variety  of  consonants,  and  especially  of  sibi-  Reloovich(Buda,  1789),  and  a  dictionary  by  the 
lants,  but  no  /  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine  same  (Vienna,  1796).  They  have  also  a  trans- 
Slavic  word.  Slavic  words  very  seldom  b^in  lation  of  the  Bible  by  Katanisich.-r-Under  the 
with  a,  and  hardly  ever  with  e.  The  letters  I  Romans  Slavonia  formed  part  of  the  province 
and  r  have  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  value  of  Pannonia,  and  was  called  Pannonia  Savia. 
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Later  it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  an-  deep.    Persons  get  accnstotned  to  sleep  amid 
til  it  was  occupied  by  the  Avars.    In  the  time  loud  noises,  as  in  the  yieinity  of  milK  forfre% 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  it  had  its  own  prince,  and  factories,  and  often  cannot  readily  fall 
who  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks,  asleep  away  from  such  sounds.    The  transitk;<& 
In  tlio  11th  century  it  was  incorporated  with  from  sleep  to  the  waking  state,  and  rir«  f^na. 
Hungary.    In  1524  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  is  generally  gradual,  but  sometimes  sud'icn. 
and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1502;  but  in  The  foetus  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  contini:t^ 
1699,  by  the  peace  of  Oarlowitz,  it  was  retro-  sleep,  and  the  exces^s  of  the  sleeping  over  lit 
coded  to  Austria,  resuming  also  its  relation  to  waking  hours  prevails  during  infancy  and  cL:]!^ 
Hungary.    In  1849  it  was  united  with  Croatia,  hood,  or  while  growth  is  greater  than  tLc  ce- 
BLEEP,  a  period  of  repose  in  the  animal  cay  of  the  tissues,  and  this  hleep  is  mort  { ro- 
system,  of  suspension  of  nervous  and  muscular  found  as  well  as  longer.    Persona  of  pk-tLonc 
activity,  rendered  necessary  for  the  reparation  habit,  with  good  appetite  and  powers  of  di^rey 
of  the  vital  powers,  from  the  fact  that  the  ex-  tion,  are  usually  sound  slei'pcra;  the  nerricf 
ercise  of  their  functions  is  destructive  of  the  sleep   comparatively  little,    but    profoucdiy. 
substance  of  the  organs.    In  sleep  there  is  more  lymphatic,  passionless  individuals,  who  vek-«. 
or  less  complete  unconsciousness  of  external  tate  rather  than  live,  are  generally  long  »I««p> 
impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  which  ers.     The  amount  of  sleep  required  depeL<3 
may  be  dissipated  by  any  extraordinary  excite-  much  on  habit,  and  the  Bniallest  slet'pers  We 
ment,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  torpor  generally  been  men  of  the   greatest  mtDtii 
of  coma   produced  by  abnormal   conditions  activity;  but  while  Frederic   the   (ireat  urJ 
within  the  cranium  or  the  action  of  narcotic  John  Hunter  required  only  5  >iours*  sleei>.  i:.>  ?t 
poisons.    In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  fa-  men  need  6  to  8  to  keep  in  health ;  as  a  ge&t.^ 
tigno  there  may  be  a  complete  suspension  of  rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refri'sh  the  fj^ 
the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  sensory  tem  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mentil 
ganglia ;  some  authors  consider  dreams  a  proof  exertion  of  the  individual.-^The  ordinary  |  bt« 
of  imperfect  sleep,  while  others  maintain  that  nomena  of  this  state  are  known  to  all;  vLilr 
there  are  always  dreams  during  sleep,  though  the  brain  sleeps,  and  the  senses  rc^u  and  tljt 
they  may  not  be  remembered.    The  refreshing  muscles  repose,  the  functions  of  re>pirati^.a 
power  of  sleep  doi>ends  on  the  nutritive  rcno-  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  abM.iri'ti«'D 
vation  effected  during  its  continuance;  it  is  a  continue;  the  true  spinal  marrow  and  ga&irli- 
necessity  of  the  system,  and  must  be  jwriodi-  onic  nervous  system  never  fcleej)  while  lif«  C'-l- 
cally  indulged  in.    After  12  to  16  hours  of  tinues;  in  some  cases  of  suspended  animatio 
waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  under  there  is  not  only  torpor  of  the  aensorial  in- 
ordinary circumstances,  showing  that  the  brain  tres,  but  a  greater  or  le>s  diminution  of  tic 
needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken  oft'  unless  activity  of  the  organic  functions,  very  much  k? 
by  some  strong  physical  or  moral  stimulus;  in  the  state  of  hibernation.     While  man  aid 
more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young,  and  less  most  animals  naturally  sleep  at  night,  n-iL/ 
by  the  aged,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  others  rest  by  day  and  are  active  at  nipbt.  to 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.    When  the  sense  of  the  moths,  goatsuckers,  owls,   bats,  and  t^r 
fatigue  has  reached  its  maximum,  sleep  will  larger  camivora.    During  tlec-p  the  tcmjirri- 
flU[)er\'ene,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  turo  of  the  body  falls  about  1  J*  F. :  hence  tie 
circumstances;  the  soldier  falls  asleep  with  the  chilliness  generally  felt  during  a  nap  in  lit- 
din  of  battle  around  him,  the  sick  under  violent  daytime,  and  the  propriety  i»f  thruwim;  frrrc 
pain,  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  the  doctor  and  covering  over  the  bofly  during  hkep.  i  vt-n  -. 
the  coachman  on  their  midnight  drives,  the  stu-  smiuner,  to  avoid  taking  cold:   in  thi<  fri^.t 
dent  over  his  books,  and  the  tired  workman  in  there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  di^-aM^  t*- 
every  branch  of  hibor.    It  may  bo  retarded  by  pecially  those  of  a  malarious  character.    NoUi- 
uncommon  mental  concentration,  excitement,  mg  "is  so  refreshing  during  sickness,  i>r  ^4.•  c*  n- 
auspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will,  al-  ducive  to  rapid  convalescence,  as  ijuitt  felitrp; 
ways  however  with  an  exhaustion  of  nervous  sleeplessness,  in  some  forms  of  mania.  c\nl  rsJ 
power  which   requires  a  proportionally  long  inflammation,  and  nervous  disease-K  may  n  d- 
period  of  repose.    JStillness,  darkness,  ami  quiet,  tinue  for  weeks  or  months.     A  habitu*]  do- 
and  monotonous  low  noises,  like  the  buzzing  of  ficiency  of  sleep,  from  excitement  or  escis*i-.o 
insects,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  study,  produces  sooner  or  later  headachv*,  <xrv- 
the  ]MirIin;r  sound  of  running?  water,  the  rip-  bral  disturbance,  restle>sness  and  feveri*l.r.*  v\ 
pliiiir  on  a  i»each,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  (lis-  and,  it*  the  warning  be  nc»t  sea^^onably  hci-*!*  :, 
tant  town,  tlio  droning  voice  of  a  dull  reader,  intlammation  of  the  brain,  api»plexy.  jtarulx*:-. 
or  the  mother's  lullaby,  promote  sleep;  gentle  insanity,  and  imbecility.     The  ca><-s  i-f  siti;- 
movement**,  like  the  swingini;  of  a  hammock,  proh^n^:ed  for  many  days  cr  evin  wi-ek?.  :.:• 
tlie  rockincr  of  a  cradle  or  hoat.  tlie  hushing  examples  of  hysteric  coma  ratlur  than  ix.i- 
trot  <»f  tlie  nurse,  or  even  the  soft  ruhhimr  of  Mve  s<ininolenee:  an  unusual  tendi-nry  :o  i.r»::- 
the  l)o«ly,  are  al>o  eon«lu<ive  to  sleep;  in  read-  nary  sleep  generally  indicate<*  e«»nje>tii'n  •  f  ti-^- 
ing  a  dill  hpok  the  eyes  wan<Kr  fati:.Micd  from  brain  with  an  ap»)|»lertie  <liat!ieH^:  the  >I»vj  i- 

£ago  to  pa^'c.  and  the  excitement  of  the  mind  ness  from  expoMire  to  sevi-re  eold  d*p*  ud-  •  n 

I  not  enough  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  the  iucrcabed  prt»»2iuro  of  bluod  ou  the  brain 
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from  tho  contracted  state  of  the  saperficial  ves-  Jackson  U.  8.  district  attorney.    He  was  fre- 

eela,  the  fatal  termination  being  accelerated  by  qnentlj  elected  to  the  state  le^slature,  and  was 

the  less  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  body  a  representative  in  congress  from  1843  to  1846. 

daring  sleep.     (For  farther  details  see  Aximal  In  1845  he  was  sent  by  President  Polk  as  enroj 

Maoxetism,  Coma,   Dream,    and  Sohxambu-  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 

osM.) — ^The  more  or  less  complete  saspeosion  Mexico,  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the 

of  the  organic  fanctions  of  plants  daring  the  threatening  questions  then  in  dispute  between 

cold  season  has  been  called  their  winter  sleep,  the  two  countries.    He  arrived  at  Vera  Ornz  in 

They  have  also  a  diurnal  sleep,  in  which  the  November,  but  his  mission  proving  fruitless^ 

leaves  and  flowers  undergo  periodical  changes  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

in  their  position,  folding,  and  closing,  which  to  In  1853  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the 

a  certain  extent  may  be  compared  to  the  sleep  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Soal6,  who  had 

of  the  animal  fanctions.  These  phenomena  are  been  appointed  minister  to  8pain,  and  was 

not  due  entirely  to  any  external  conditions  of  afterward  reelected  for  6  years.      Her  spoke 

litrht,  heat,  and  moisture,  as  the  experiments  rarely  in  the  senate,  but  served  on  important 

of  Do  CandoUo  and  Meyen  ^ow,  but  depend  conmiittees,  and  exerted  great  influence.    He 

on  causes  inherent  in  the  plants.  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 

SLEIDAX,  or  Sleidanus,  Johajtn,  a  (jer-  the  southern  riglits  party,  and  after  Louisiana 
man  statesman  and  author,  whose  real  name  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  Jan. 
was  Philipson,  bom  in  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the  senate 
in  1506,  died  in  Strasbourg,  Oct.  81,  1556.  with  his  colleague.  On  retiring  he  made  a 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Cologne,  menacing  and  defiant  speech  to  the  remaining 
Liege,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  and  be-  senators,  in  which  he  asserted  that  in  case 
came  profoundly  versed  in  law  and  classical  there  was  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceding 
literature.  In  1535  he  entered  the  public  ser-  states,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  break 
vice  of  France,  and  was  creditably  employed  the  "  paper  blockade,''  that  every  sea  would 
on  several  occasions  in  diplomatic  business ;  swarm  with  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  ocean 
but  having  secretly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mercantile  marine 
Luther,  he  repidred  in  1542  to  Strasbourg,  of  the  North  must  either  sul  under  foreign 
where  he  was  appointed  by  the  Protestant  flags  or  rot  at  its  wharfs,  and  that  men  and 
princes  historian  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  and  ships  for  privateering  would  be  derived  from 
by  the  town  council  professor  of  law.  The  New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  not 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  dls-  prominent,  however,  either  in  the  military  or 
chanre  of  various  important  public  duties,  in-  civil  proceedings  of  the  seceding  states  mitii 
eluding  negotiations  with  France  and  England,  the  autumn  of  18G1,  when  he  was  despatdied 
and  his  attendance  in  1551  at  the  council  of  to  act  as  commissioner  to  France,  together  with 
Trent  as  deputy  from  Strasbourg.  His  repu-  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in 
tation  at  the  present  day  rests  chiefly  on  his  the  same  capacity  to  England.  Sailing  from 
great  work  entitled  Dt  Statu  Eeligioniset  ReU  Charleston,  S.  C,  they  ran  the  blockade,  and 
pnblifa^  Cdrolo  Quinto  CcBsare,  Cammentarii  embarked  at  Havana  on  board  the  English  mail 
(1555),  in  25  books,  to  which  a  26th  was  added  steamer  Trent.  On  Nov.  8  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
from  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers.  It  U.  S.  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto,  boarded  this 
embraces  a  history  of  the  reformation  from  vessel,  and  arrested  both  the  commissioners  and 
1517  to  1556,  and  is  esteemed  not  less  on  ac-  their  secretaries,  who  were  placed  in  confine- 
count  of  its  faithfulness  and  its  impartiality,  mcnt  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  Their 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  Pope  Paul  capture  having  however  been  informal,  they 
IV.,  than  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Latin  in  were  released  on  the  reclamation  of  the  British 
which  it  is  written.  It  has  been  translated  government,  and  sailed  for  England  Jan.  1, 1862. 
into  most  modem  languages,  the  best  Englbh  8LIG0,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Con- 
version being  that  of  E.  Boh  an  (1689),  with  a  naught,  on  the  X.  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  bounded 
con  tin  nation  to  the  close  of  the  council  of  Trent  by  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the  At- 
in  1563.  The  most  esteemed  Latin  edition  is  lantic  ocean ;  area,  721  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
that  of  J.  G.  Bohm  (Frankfort,  1785-'6).  Slei-  125,079.  Tho  cliief  towns  are  Sligo,  the  ayi- 
dan^s  remaining  works  are;  De  quatuor  Summii  tal,  Dromore,  and  Tobercnrry.  The  coast  Ime 
Imperii^  Bihylonico^  Persico^  Graco^  et  Roma-  is  generally  rugged,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
no,  Libri  I  11.^  which  has  been  translated  and  the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Killala.  Sligo  bay  is 
continued  by  various  hands;  Summa  Doctrinm  about  6  m.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  in- 
PlntonU  de  Repuhlica  et  de  Lf(jihv$  (1548);  land  10  m.  to  the  town  of  Sligo.  There  are 
and  hi-*  Opuseula^  first  publishe<l  in  1608.  several  dangerous  sands  in  both  Sligo  and  Kil- 

SLIDELL,  Jonx,    an  American  politician,  lala  bays,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  the 

bom  in  tho  city  of  Now  York  in  1793.     He  latter.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Moy, 

entered  commercial  lite,  but  was  not  success-  Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky.    Lough  Gill, 

ful,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  the  chief  lake,  is  al>oat  6  m.  long  and  2  broad, 

embracovl  the  profession  of  tho  law,  became  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  of  Sligo  is  moun- 

Looiaiana  bar,  and  was  appointed  by  President  tainous  and  boggy ;  but  none  of  the  summitt 
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are  muoh  more  than  1,300  feet  in  height.  Iron  Tiona  the  Tioe-preadent.  At  the  age  of  80 
ore  appears  in  several  places,  and  copper  and  he  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  pob- 
lead  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Ooarse  lie  life,  and  in  Jan.  1741  remoTed  hia  library 
woollens  and  some  other  articles  for  domestic  and  collections  to  an  estate  in  Chelsea,  pitr> 
nso  are  manufactured.  There  are  many  re-  chased  in  1720,  where  he  passed  a  tranquil  oM 
mains  of  antiquity  in  Sligo.  The  county  returns  age.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  8  daya«  aad 
8  members  to  parliament,  2  for  the  county  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  greater  coDi 
1  for  the  borough  of  Sligo. — Slioo,  the  capital,  course  of  people  than,  it  was  said,  had  ever 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  before  assembled  on  a  like  occasion.  His  col- 
the  same  name;  pop.  in  1861, 18,361.  Vessels  lections,  amounting  to  200  volumes  of  dried 
drawing  more  than  13  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  plants  and  over  80,000  other  specimens  of  an* 
a  mile  below  the  town.  In  Jan.  1859,  84  sail-  ural  history,  beside  a  library  of  50,000  volmMt 
ing  vessels  and  8  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  and  8,566  manuscripts,  were,  by  the  directkia 
4,793  tons,  were  registered  at  the  port.  of  his  will,  offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000.  a 
SLOANE,  Sib  Hans,  a  British  physician  and  sum  which  did  not  equal  a  fourth  part  of  their 
naturalist,  born  in  Killyleagh,  county  Down,  value.  The  legacy  was  accepted  by  parliameot 
Ireland,  April  16,  1660,  died  in  Chelsea,  near  and  in  its  purchase  originated  the' British  mo- 
London,  Jan.  11,  1753.  At  an  early  age  he  seum.  Among  the  more  important  benevolent 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  schemes  in  which  Sir  Hans  was  engaged  dor- 
natural  history,  and  having  chosen  medicine  as  ing  his  life,  was  the  establishment  of  a  di^ien- 
his  profession,  he  repaired  to  London  and  put  sary  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  eer- 
himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  most  emi-  vices  and  medicines  gratuitously,  and  of  the 
nent  teachers  of  chemistry  and  anatomy.  His  foundling  hospital.  He  also  presented  the 
knowledge  of  botany  and  other  branches  of  apothecaries^  company  with  the  freehold  of 
natural  history  at  the  same  time  attracted  the  their  botanic  gparden,  which  formed  i>art  of  bit 
notice  of  Ray  and  Boyle,  with  whom  he  con-  estate  at  Chelsea,  on  condition  thi^t  they  iboaM 
tracted  an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as  preserve  the  land  for  ever  as  a  physic' gardes, 
they  lived.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent,  His  private  benefactions  were  numeroas  and 
he  settled  in  1684  in  London,  and  was  soon  well  applied,  and  during  the  long  periud  that 
after  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  be  held  the  o£5ce  of  physician  to  Christie  boe- 
1687  ho  accompanied  the  duke  of  Albemarle  pital  he  devoted  his  salary  to  charitable  |MI^ 
to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  and  poses.  His  writings,  in  adition  to  those  sped- 
dnring  a  residence  of  15  months  on  the  island  fied,  comprise  a  Latin  catalogue  of  the  plants  </ 
made  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities,  Jamaica,  a  treatise  on  sore  eyes  (once  hi|^ 
particularly  of  plants,  beside  acquiring  tlie  ma-  esteemed),  and  a  number  of  contributioo»  to 
terials  for  an  elaborate  work  published  many  the  ^^Philosophical  Transactions."  In  ascico- 
years  afterward.  Returning  to  London,  he  was  tific  point  of  view  he  was  noted  rather  as  i 
chosen  physician  of  Christ^s  hospital  in  1694,  diligent  and  discriminating  collector  than  af  t 
a  position  which  he  filled  for  36  years.  Hav-  man  of  original  ideas.  He  was  the  fir>t  in  End- 
ing shortly  before  this  time  been  elected  secre-  land  to  introduce  into  general  practice  the  use 
tary  of  the  royal  society,  he  succeeded  in  re-  of  bark,  and  he  gave  a  considerable  impolse  to 
viving  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which  the  practice  of  inoculation  by  performing  that 
had  been  for  some  years  discontinued,  and  until  operation  on  several  of  the  royal  family. 
1712  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  work.  Mean-  SLOE  (prunus  apinoaa^  Linn.),  a  large  spiny 
while  he  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  compre-  shrub,  or  occasionally  a  small  tree  30  feet  hi|:h, 
hensivo  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  it  became  with  creeping  roots  throwing  up  numen»cs 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life  to  enrich  and  suckers,  the  bark  black  and  tlie  leaves  obovate, 
enlarge,  and  which  in  1701  received  a  very  elliptical,  or  ovate,  downy  beneath,  (iharp!? 
considerable  augmentation  by  the  bequest  of  toothed,  dark  green ;  the  flowers  api>eaniMr 
the  valuable  collection  of  William  Courten,  the  before  the  foliage,  white,  solitary ;  the  flmit 
greater  part  of  whose  fortune  had  been  ex-  globose,  black,  covered  with  a  copious  bloom 
pended  in  the  acquisition  of  rarities.  In  1707  when  ripe,  the  flesh  austere.  There  are  several 
appeared  the  first  volume  (fol.)  of  his  "  Natural  varieties,  of  which  one  has  double  flowers.  The 
History  of  Jamaica,"  of  which  the  second  was  sloe  occurs  throughout  Europe,  growing  equally 
published  in  1725,  and  in  1708  ho  was  elected  a  well  in  fertile  and  sterile  soils;  it  is  likewi4 
foreign  meniberof  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  seen  in  waste  places  and  by  tlie  roadsides  from 
at  Paris.  In  1716  he  was  created  a  baronet,  eastern  New  England  to  Pennsylvania,  bein^ 
being  the  first  English  physician  on  record  on  adventitious  from  Europe.  Tlie  wood  of  the 
whom  that  honor  had  been  conferred,  and  was  trunk  is  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polUh  ;  the  Juice 
also  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army,  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  enter  largely  into  the 
which  oflice  he  held  until  1727,  when  he  be-  manufacture  of  cheap  port  wines;  the  bark  has 
came  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  In  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  in  tanning  leather: 
1719  bo  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of  with  an  alkali  it  afifords  a  yellow  dye,  and  with 
physicians,  and  in  1727  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  sulphate  of  iron  a  l>eautiful  black  ink.  It  b 
Newt*)n  as  president  of  the  royal  society,  of  readily  propagated  from  suckers  or  from  the 
which  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  pre-  seeds.    (See  Plum.) 
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SLOOP,  a  sailing  vessel  with  one  mast,  rig-  ment  withoat  enamel ;  there  are  no  indsors ; 
ffed  fore  and  aft,  that  is,  having  a  triangnlar  the  anterior  molars  are  very  small  in  the  3-toed 
roresail  attached  to  the  bowsprit  and  mast,  and  sloth,  but  in  the  2-toed  are  long,  pointed,  re- 
ft mainsail  aft  the  mast,  attached  to  a  gaff  above  sembling  canines,  and  the  lower  placed  behind 
and  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  by  its  fore-  the  upper.  The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent. 
most  edge.  It  differs  from  the  catter  in  having  The  sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  natn- 
A  fixed  steeving  bowsprit  and  a  jibstay.  Sloops  ralists  as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures, 
may  be  of  any  size  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  ves-  and  indeed  they  are  very  slow  in  their  move- 
8el  of  150  or  200  tons.  They  are  mostly  em-  ments  and  awkward  on  Uie  ground ;  but  in  the 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Steam  propellers  trees,  their  natural  home,  their  peculiarities  of 
are  often  sloop-rigged. — A  sloop  of  war  is  a  structure  are  as  admirably  ad^ted  for  their 
war  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  sloop,  schooner,  convenience  and  ei\joymeiii  as  in  any  other 
ahip,  or  brig,  and  mounting  18  to  32  guns.  *  animal;  the  fore  limbs  have  great  freedom  of 

8L0TH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals  motion,  and  all  are  so  constructed  that  by 
of  the  family  tardigrada  (111.)  and  genus  brady-  means  of  the  claws  they  suspend  themselves  to 
jnu  (Linn.) ;  both  the  family  and  generic  names  the  branches  of  trees  and  hang  for  a  long  time, 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
gait ;  it  is  2^  paresgeux  of  the  French.  The  rarely  seen  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  reason 
doths  were  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  order  that  they  can  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by 
bruta^  by  Erxleben  between  the  lemurs  and  the  interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thidk 
opossum  and  the  true  edentates,  and  by  Bod-  forests  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
daert  with  the  bats ;  De  Blainville  regarded  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay,  some  specie  extend- 
them  as  anomalous  quadrumana  organized  for  ing  to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  authors  into 
climbing,  and  Guvier  as  the  link  between  eden-  C)entral  America.  They  are  rarely  more  than  2 
tates  and  pachyderms.  The  skull  is  small,  feet  long,  and  their  hair  resembles  in  color  the 
rounded,  flat,  and  truncated  in  front ;  the  jaws  bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  live ;  the 
Tery  short  and  the  face  very  little  projecting  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
beyond  the  lino  of  the  cranium ;  the  malar  of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
bone  gives  off  a  zygomatic  process  which  runs  which  clings  to  the  mother^s  back,  hiding 
backward  and  passes  above  the  corresponding  among  the  hair;  the  native  name  is  a»,  from 
one  of  the  temporal  bone  without  touching  it,  their  feeble  plaintive  cry ;  they  are  remarkably 
a  2d  process  descending  outside  the  lower  jaw,  tenacious  of  life,  and  so  apparently  unconscious 
which  is  very  strong.  The  fore  legs  are  much  of  pain  that  the  sum  of  their  happiness,  which 
longer  than  the  hind,  and  all  the  toes  end  in  approaches  reptilian  insensibility,  is  perhi^ 
long  curved  claws,  channelled  underneath,  the  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  animal,  though 
bone«  firmly  united  together  and  the  claws  they  have  neither  strength  to  resist,  speed  to 
naturally  turned  in  against  the  soles ;  the  fore  escape,  nor  cunning  to  deceive,  and  arc,  as  Buf- 
feet  have  either  3  or  2  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  3  fon  says,  prisoners  in  the  inmiensity  of  space, 
toes ;  the  latter  are  articulated  obliquely  on  and  confined  almost  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
the  leg,  so  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches  are  born. — ^Linnteus  gave  the  name  ofB,  tridae- 
the  ground,  of  course  making  progression  on  a  tylus  to  a  3-toed  sloth,  under  the  impression 
level  surface  very  awkward ;  the  pelvis  is  so  ti^at  there  was  only  one  species  thus  character- 
wide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that  ized,  whereas  Wagner  describes  several  in  the 
the  knees  cannot  be  brought  together.  The  Archiv  fUr  Naturgetchichte  for  1S60,  The  ani- 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the  mal  referred  to  by  Linneeus  is  of  a  grayish  col- 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse ;  that  the  or,  with  the  body  14  inches  long,  tiie  head 
circulation  may  not  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  about  3,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
a  single  trunk,  and  especially  that  the  velocity  6,  and  the  claws  2  to  2^ ;  it  has  9  cervical  ver- 
of  the  blood  may  be  retarded  and  permit  slow  tebne,  and  14  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  9  are 
and  long  continued  contraction  of  the  muscles  true ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  axillary  and  iliac  ar-  tary  and  hidden  under  the  skin ;  there  is  a  ra- 
teries,  instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  course  dimentary  clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion ; 
down  the  limbs  as  single  vessels,  suddenly  sub-  the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  forearm.  It  has 
divide  into  from  40  to  60  small  trunks  of  equal  been  calculated  that  it  takes  only  50  steps  a 
size,  freely  anastomosing  with  each  other,  look-  day,  consuming  a  month  in  traversing  a  mile ; 
ing  somewhat  like  a  mass  of  varicose  veins,  and  if  by  chance  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles.  The  stom-  another  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
ach  is  divided  into  4  cavities  without  folds,  the  tives  say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  and  drops 
intestine  is  short,  and  the  csDcum  absent ;  the  to  the  ground,  and  the  thick  wiry  hair  would 
mammoD  are  2,  and  pectoral;  there  is  a  com-  render  such  a  fall  comparatively  harmless;  from 
mon  cloaca,  as  in  birds,  for  the  expulsion  of  its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  drink ;  its  flesh 
the  urine  and  fteces.  The  dental  formula  is  and  skin  are  useless;  in  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
f:/,  the  teeth  being  simple,  separated,  nearly  ingly  stupid  and  uninteresting.  In  the  B,  eu- 
cylindrical,  without  roots,  with  an  undivided  eutliger  (Wagl.)  there  is  a  longitudinal  black 
hollow  base  continually  growing  as  they  are  band  on  the  neck,  with  2  reddish  spots  on  each 
worn  by  use,  and  composed  of  dentine  and  ce-  side ;  above  it  is  mixed  brown,  reddish  and 
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whitish,  hence  called  by  Bnffon  aiddoB  IruU;  who  incorporated  their  territory  into 

it  is  grayish  and  brown  below,  and  the  face  is  pire  nnder  the  name  of  the  Yindish 

surrounded  by  whitish  hairs.     The  collared  The  language  of  the  SlovenUd  is  a  branch  d 

sloth  {B,  torquatus,  111.)  is  17  inches  long,  with  the  Servian  in  the  wider  sense  of  tlas  woii 

black  and  naked  face,  general  dirty  yellow  col-  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  Trubcr  tai 

or,  with  a  collar  of  long  black  hairs,  and  red  others  published  parts  of  the  Bible  in  a  V» 

forehead,chin,cheeks,  throat,  and  chest;  palms  dish  translation,  and  several  other  booki  ir 

and  soles  naked.     The  unau  or  2-toed  sloth  religious  instruction.      Together  with  Pnicci- 

(B.  didactyluSy  Linn. ;   genus  cholcepus^  Ulig-)  tantism  most  of  the  Yindi^  books  were  n^ 

is  mixed  brown  and  white,  paler  below ;  it  is  pressed  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  n.,  dm 

about  2  feet  long,  with,  according  to  Dauben-  which  for  a  century  little  was  published,  <i> 

ton,  23  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  12  are  true;  cept  parts  of  the  Bible,  grammars,  and  dkck»> 

the  clavicles  are  complete,  and  the  tail  is  want-  aries.     Li  modem  times,   several   worki  cC 

ing ;  it  has  a  longer  muzzle  and  shorter  fore  prose  and  poetry  have  been  published  in  tbt 

legs  than  the  d-toed  species,  and  is  a  more  ao-  Vindish  language  by  V odnik,  KaTnikar,  Jan&, 

tive  animal,  especially  at  night;  it  inhabits  the  Kumerdey,  ropovich,  and  others.     A  traBiii> 

same  region,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Lidians  tion  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Japel,  in  5  vdomc^ 

and  negroes. — ^For  the  fossil  edentates  see  Me-  was  pubhshed  at  Laybach  in  1800.     The  grMl» 

OALONYX,  Meoatherittm,  and  Mylodon  ;  for  de-  est  scholar  of  the  Sloventzi,  and  one  of  tki 

tdls  on  the  anatomy  of  the  genus  see  Com-  most  eminent  Slavists  of  the  age,  b  Kof4lm 

PABATTVE  Anatomy  and  Edentata.  The  number  of  the  Sloventzi  is  over  l,O0O,0(fl^ 

SLOVAKS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  form-  who  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  ex€«p> 
ing  together  with  the  Bohemians  and  Mora-  tion  of  some  15,000  in  Hangarj  who  are  Prol- 
vians  the  Cecho-Slovakian  stem  of  the  western  cstants.  For  them  the  New  Testam^it  exirti 
branch  of  the  Slavi.  (SeeSLAvi.)  Thoy  inhabit  in  a  translation  by  Stephen  Kuznico  (HaBe, 
the  N.  W.  and  part  of  the  ac^oining  mountain  1771,  and  St.  Petersburg,  1818).  The  leH 
regions  of  Hungary,  and  are  scattered  through  grammar  of  their  language  is  by  Kopttar  (Laf- 
the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  9th  century  bach,  1808) :  a  dictionary  has  be«n  writlai  by 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  em-  Jarnik  and  Murko  (Laybach,  1832). 
pire,  but  afteV  the  battle  at  Presburg  in  907  SLOWACKI,  Jruusz,  a  Polish  poet«  bora  ia 
they  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magyars.  Krzemieniec,  Volhynia,  in  1809,  died  in  Fm, 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,  April  8,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Wtlia 
and  by  some  even  as  high  as  2,750,000,  of  where  his  father  Eusebins  Slowacki,  an  tt- 
whom  about  |  belong  to  the  Protestant  and  the  teemed  prose  writer,  officiated  as  profesior  of 
others  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  the  univerutr. 
language  of  the  Slovaks  is  more  broken  up  into  He  was  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  outirakk 
diflferent  dialects  than  perhaps  any  other  living  of  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  both  as  a  pope- 
tongue,  and  is  nearest  related  to  the  Bohemian,  lar  bard  and  a  soldier  ardently  j>artook  is  tiit 
between  which  and  the  Croato-Vindish  dia-  struggle.  Tlie  *'Song  of  the  Lithuanian  Le- 
lects  it  forms  the  link  of  connection.  Tlio  Slo-  gion  is  one  of  his  lyric  produclions  of  thil 
vokian  has  never  been  a  literary  language ;  an  time.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  lie  rvktti 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  render  it  so  was  made  Greece  and  the  East,  and  settled  in  P^rii 
about  40  years  ago.  Most  of  their  scholars  pre-  whence  he  made  several  journeys  to  Swiu«* 
fer  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  German  Ian-  land  and  Italy.  Long  a  tiery  poet  of  **  Mioid 
guage,  as  did  the  most  celebrated  Slovaks,  Kol-  Fato'^  and  sarcastic  opponent  of  the  rt;lick«» 
lar  and  Schafarik,  and  the  poets  Holly,  who  movement  among  the  Polish  emigration  in 
translated  the  Latin  and  Greek  elegiac  poets,  France,  ho  ultimately  became  converted  to  the 
and  Roznay,  who  translated  Anacreon.  They  mystical  politico-religious  doctrines  of  Towi- 
have  however  in  their  vernacular  dialect  a  anski  ana  his  apostle  Mickiewicz.  His  wurb 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Palkowicz  (printed  comprise  numerous  epic,  lyric,  dramatic  asd 
in  1831),  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  die-  other  productions;  among  the  epics  arv;  /» 
tionary  in  4  volumes  by  Bemolak,  and  some  BieUehi^  Hugo,  Lambro,  and  *'  The  Arab."  and 
other  books.  A  collection  of  the  best  popular  among  his  dramas :  Mindattfy  Maria  ^tmrnri, 
songs  has  been  published  by  Eollar  (2  vols.,  and  Mazzepa, 
Buda.  1834).  SLUG  {Hmai,  Lam.),  a  genos  of  moHoftks 

SLOVENTZI,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe  belonging    to  the  air-bre.ithing  gast«r<>i<«^ 

forming  a  subdivision  of  the  Illyrico-Servian  The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  snail-like,  the 

branch  of  the  eastern  stem  of  the  Slavi.     (See  head  having  2  long  and  2  short  tentacles  vhh^h 

Slavi.)    They  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Styrio,  can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  like  the  fic^r 

Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  and  also  the  banks  of  of  a  glove  by  being  turned  inside  and  out ;  xJt.* 

the  rivers  Raab  and  Muhr  in  S.  W.  Hungary,  naked  body  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  tx»ri*- 

They  call  themselves  Sloventzi,  but  are  known  ceous  mantle,  under  which  is  the  branchial  eav- 

by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  of  Yindes  or  ity,  the  respiratory  oritice  and  vent  opening  on 

Corutans.    They  migrated  into  the  countries  the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generative  orifice 

which  they  now  inhabit  in  the  6th  century,  beneath    the  right  tentacles;    the  mantle  ia 

and  in  788  were  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  some  contains  a  calcareous  grit,  and  in  othcn 
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1,  thin,  mdl-like  shell ;  when  alarmed  the 
an  be  partly  drawn  under  the  mantle ; 
posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  small  aper- 
hence  proceed  the  adhesive  threads  by 
they  let  themselves  down  from  plants 
they  ascend  in  search  of  food.  Their 
I  is  proverbiaUy  slow,  and  effected  by 
itractions  of  the  flat  disk  or  foot  on  the 
I  sarface.  The  npper  jaw  is  in  the  form 
oothed  crescent  by  which  they  gnaw 
with  great  voracity;  the  stomach  is 
ted;  the  skin  secretes  a  great  qoantity 
;osity,  which  serves  to  attach  uiem  to 
■faces  on  which  they  creep ;  the  eyes  are 
black  disks  at  the  end  of  the  posterior 
es;  the  sense  of  touch  is  delicate.  The 
active  season  is  in  spring  and  summer ; 
■e  hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  impreg- 
ich  other ;  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
800,  are  laid  in  moist  and  shady  places ; 
re  sensitive  to  cold,  and  at  the  approach 
ter  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they 
ite ;  they  are  found  under  decaying  logs 
mes  in  dkmp  places,  and  in  gai^ens  and 
ds  in  evening  and  early  morning,  espe- 
&fter  gentle  and  warm  showers.  They 
ind  in  the  northern  temperate  zones  of 
emispheres.  The  common  slug  of  New 
id,  L,  tunicata  (Gould),  is  nearly  an  inch 
'arying  in  color  from  dark  drab  to  black- 
wn ;  the  back  is  wrinkled,  and  the  upper 
es  granulated  and  black  at  the  tips ;  the 
very  narrow ;  it  is  found  almost  always 
he  isopod  crustaceans  commonly  called 
igs.  Other  species  are  described ;  they 
mparatively  rare  in  the  United  States, 
'  no  means  so  troublesome  as  in  Europe, 
mmon  European  slug  (Z.  agrestU^  Linn.) 
I  and  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and 
3tive ;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  to- 
salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a 
ifested  by  them  with  ashes,  lime,  fine 
\T  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to 
dy  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they 
e  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance; 
numbers  are  devoured  by  mammals, 
and  reptiles.  The  rufous  slug  {L,  rvfus^ 
genus  arion^  Feruss.)  is  conmion  on  the 
I  in  wet  weather,  and  has  a  shield  of 
fous  grains  with  the  respiratory  orifice 
I  the  anterior  part;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
and  sometimes  nearly  black;  a  soup 
Tom  this  species  was  formerly  in  great 
t  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The  Z.  tnajv 
Linn.),  found  in  cellars  and  dark  woods, 
arge  size,  and  often  spotted  or  striped 
>lack.  ^Vnalogous  genera  are  found  in 
The  phosphorescent  slug  (Z.  noetiluca^ 
.),  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  is  more  than 
1  long,  and  has  a  small  luminous  disk  at 
sterior  part  of  the  shield. 
G  WORM,  the  common  name  of  the 
of  the  sawflies,  or  the  hymenopterous 
of  the  family  Unthredinida.  The  slug 
described  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prize 
[Boston,  1799),  and  called  by  him  ten' 


thredo  eemi  (linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harris 
in  the  genus  $elanaria  (hlennoeampa).  The  fir 
is  black,  with  the  first  pair  of  legs  yeUowiah 
clay-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  la  about 
i  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usuallv  appear  in  lCaiE»achii- 
setts  on  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  toward  the 
end  of  May,  disappearing  in  8  weeks  after  lay- 
ing their  eggs  singly  in  incisions  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves ;  the  yonng  are  hatched 
in  2  weeks,  coming  out  from  June  6  to  Joly 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  under  every  segment  except  the  4th 
and  the.  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long  when 
fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  snuill  tad- 
poles, and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mat- 
ter which  has  given  them  the  name  of  slugs ; 
they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  oome 
to  their  full  size  in  26  days,  casting  their  akin 
6  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  gronnd, 
change  to  chrysalids,  and  come  out  flies  in  16 
days ;  they  then  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
which  enter  liie  ground  in  antunm,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensuing  spring,  some  remaining 
unchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nu- 
merous as  to  strip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
and  even  cause  their  destruction;  they  are 
eaten  by  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 
eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvro  of  a  tiny  ich- 
neumon fly  (encyrtus).  The  trees  may  be  best 
preserved  against  their  attacKs  by  showering 
them  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  and  wa- 
ter, or  powdering  them  with  ashes  or  quicklime. 
SMALOALD  (Ger.  Schmalhaldm\  a  town 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  in  the  province  and  84  m.  £. 
N.  E.  from  the  city  of  Fulda,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Silla  with  the  Smalcald;  pop.  5,478. 
It  is  an  antiquated  town,  has  important  manu- 
fEictures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive salt  works  below  the  town;  but  it 
is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  Protestant 
league  formed  here  in  the  16th  century,  and 
the  ^^Smalcaldic  Articles.''  The  Smaloaldio 
league  was  concluded  Feb.  27,  1681,  by  7 
princes,  2  counts,  and  11  free  cities,  for  mu- 
tual defence  of  their  religious  and  political  in- 
dependence against  Oharles  V.  and  the  Oatho- 
lic  states.  It  was  limited  at  first  to  6  years, 
but  in  1585  new  members  were  admitted  at  a 
second  convention  at  Smalcald/  and  the  term 
extended  to  10  years,  with  a  resolution  to 
maintain  an  army  of  12,000  men.  The  elector 
John  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  became  the  leaders  of  the 
league,  whose  war  agdnst  the  emperor  (1546 
-'7)  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Mdhlberg,  April  24,  1547.— In  1537  a 
convention  of  theologians  met  at  Smalcald  and 
signed  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  in  sever- 
al articles  by  Luther,  and  known  subsequenUy 
as  the  ^*  Smalcaldic  Articles.''  They  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  representation  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Protestants  to  the  proposed 
councfl  of  Mantua,  which  the  pope  had  an- 
nounced, but  whiQh  was  never  hdd.    Th^ 
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were  entirel j  in  conformity  with  the  Angsbnrg  new  spots  appear.  It  at  first  consists  of 
Confession,  and  were  received  among  the  sjm-  papnles  or  pimples ;  by  the  4th  day  from  xkm 
bolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  chnrch.  first  appearance  these  papnles  are  cooTfmA 
SMALL  POX  (variola),  a  contagions  fever,  into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  Irpiph  and  Wi^ 
characterized  by  a  pustular  eruption  having  a  ing  a  depression  in  their  centre,  whence  thir 
depressed  centre.     Though  some  medical  an-  are  termed  umbilicated.     The  vesicles  be^ 
thors  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  plague  of  now  to  be  surrounded  by  an  areola,  vbiei 
Athens  described  by  Thucydides  as  identical  soon  becomes  of  a  dark  crimson  color:  tk 
with  small  pox,  yet  most  agree  that  the  dis-  lymph  which  they  contain,  at  first  c<doiie«siii 
ease  was  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  for  it  could  transparent,  is  gradually  converted  into  tm 
scarcely  happen  that  so  fatal  a  disease,  the  which  increases  in  quantity  and  distends  tLesr 
course  of  wnich  is  so  strictly  limited  and  the  walls  until  they  become  hemisphericaL  Ahm 
symptoms  so  strongly  marked,  could  fail  to  be  the  8th  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  ^>ol  mika 
intelligibly  described  by  the  medical  writers  its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  pnsmie.  ai 
of  antiquity.    The  terms  variola  and  paeee  first  gradually  dries  up  and  is  converted  into  a 
occur  in  the  Bertinian  chronicle  of  the  date  n  hen  this  scab  falls  it  leaves  either  an 
961.    Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin  can/«,  ble  cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  whidi 
a  blotch  or  pimple,  while  pox  is  of  Saxon  origin  very  slowly,  and  which  exposure  to  a  coci  tf- 
and  signifies  a  bag  or  pouch ;  the  prefix  small  mosphere  for  a  long  time  renders  very  distiaet. 
was  added  in  the  15th  century.    The  era  com-  In  passing  away,  the  eruption  follows  the  cocnc 
monly  assigned  for  the  first  appearance  of  small  it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scabs  ixt 
pox  is  A.  D.  569,  about  the  date  of  the  birth  falling  from  the  face,  then  from  the  tnmL  lac 
of  Mohammed ;  it  seems  then  to  have  com-  last  from  the  extremities. — \l'hen  the  pnstui 
menced  in  Arabia,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  are  comparatively  few  in    number,  ther  irt 
of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army  is  attributed  separated,  sometimes  widely,  from  each  otbo; 
to  the  ravages  made  by  small  pox  among  the  and  the  disease  is  termed  discrete  (tarioU  ik- 
troops.    The  new  part  which  Arabia  under  creta);  when  they  are  very  nnmeroos.  tb^y 
Mohammed  and  his  followers  was  made  to  touch  each  other  and  run  together,  and  tha 
play  in  history  contributed  to  the  rapid  propa-  it  is  termed  confluent  (variola  eonHuemi):  ml 
lotion  of  the  disease  throughout  the  world,  between  the  two  a  third  variety,  the  semi-cca- 
Khazes,  on  Arabian  physician  who  practised  at  fiuent  or  coherent,  is  often  spoken  oC    la  thi 
Bagdad  about  tffe  beginning  of  the  10th  cen-  discrete  form  the  fever  commonly  sobsidtt  ot 
tury,  is  the  first  medical  author  whose  writings  the  appearance  of  the  eruptionu  and  when  tbe 
have  come  down  to  us  who  treats  expressly  of  pustules  are  few  in  number  it  may  not  rctan; 
the  disease ;  he  however  quotes  several  of  his  but  where  they  are  at  all  nnmerons,  their  sal- 
predecessors,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have  uration  is  commonly  attended  with  more  (t 
fiourished  about  the  year  of  thfi  Ilegira,  A.  D.  less  fover.     With  the  appearance  of  the  cirp- 
622.    Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  at  first  tion  on  the  surface,  more  or  less  sore  thrott  if 
confounded  with  small  pox,  or  considered  as  complained  of;  on  examining  it,  the  faact*  i&d 
varieties  of  it ;  and  this  error  seems  to  have  tonsils  are  found  red  and  swollen,  and  pttttaki 
prevailed  more  or  less  until  Sydenham  finally  make  their  appearance  upon  them,  upon  t^ 
showed  the  essential  ditlerences  between  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  ckecki; 
diseases.     Boerhaave  was  the  first  to   insist  tlie  patient  at  the  same  time  is  commonlTowff 
that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  propagation  or  less  troubled  with  salivation.     When  lOttD 
of  the  disease. — ^The  period  of  incubation,  that  pox  is  confluent,  the  subcutaiieona  cellular  t*- 
is,  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  moment  the  sue  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  the  sweCi::! 
patient  receives  the  contagion  until  it  begins  is  very  great,  and  by  the-5th  day  the  patiest  a 
to  manifest  its  effect  in  the  initiatory  fever,  is  commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes.     The  ktz^- 
usually  14  days,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  tion  on  the  face  sometimes  coalesces  into  oc< 
be  shorter  and  in  others  longer.    During  this  huge  sore ;  it  is  attended  with  a  tormentiu 
time  he  commonly  remains  in  his  ordinary  itching,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  typhoid  kia^ 
health.      The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  an-  the  debility  being  extreme,  and'  tht»  |«iwsl 
nounced  by  chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  last  restless,  sleepless,  and  often  delirious,  whik 
is  apt  to  be  attende<l  with  pain  in  the  back,  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  feeUe.    la 
particularly  in  the  loins,  and  with  nausea  and  such  coses  the  accompanying  infiammatkn  c^ 
vomiting.     If  the  fever  runs  high,  with  violent  tlie  mouth,  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  and  laryax 
pain  in  the  back  and  much  delirium,  the  disease  adds  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  patirn:  and 
commonly  assumes  a  severe  form.     In  children  the  danger  of  the  disease,  sometimes  even  |rv> 
the  invasion  is  often  announced  by  an  attack  duciug  suffocation.    The  di.<tease  is  alwav*  st- 
of  convulsions.     The  eruption  begins  to  show  tended  by  a  i>eculiar  odor,  but  in  condoeist 
itself  on  the  3d  day  of  the  fever.    As  a  rule,  to  coses  this  is  nau^seous  and  offeniuvc  to  an  al* 
which  however  there  ore  some  exceptions,  the  most  unbearable  degree.   In  this  form  the  fevir. 
eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  face,  then  on  which  commonly  abates  on  the  coming  oui  of 
the  neck  and  wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption,  is  aggravated  as  the  eruptk^i  m:^ 
finally  on  the  extremities.    On  the  5th  day  the  proache.-^  maturation.   The  t>th  day  of  tlje  trz;- 
eruption  is  complete,  and  after  this  few  or  no  tion  or  the  lltli  of  the  disease  is  oummonly  tb« 
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fatal  daj,  while  more  patients  die  doring  sphere.    Sydenham  was  the  first  to  inculcate 

Id  week  of  the  disease  than  either  earlier  the  necessity  of  free  ventilation  and  a  cooling 

ter.    Thus,  of  168  fatal  cases  cited  by  Dr.  regimen,   luld  cases  of  small  pox  require  little 

;ory,  27  deaths  (nearly  i  of  the  whole)  except  attention  to  hygienic  measures;    the 

place  on  the  8th  day  of  the  eruption,  82  disease  is  attended  with   little   danger,  and 

in  the  first  week,  99  in  the  2d,  and  21  in  should  run  its  course  uninfiuenced  by  art. 
Id,  and  but  16  in  the  after  periods. — ^When  When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be  early 
nts  recover  from  severe  attacks  of  small  directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
blindness  from  an  intercurrent  inflamma-  tient.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  he 
of  the  coi^unctiva  is  an  occasional  result,  can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
before  the  general  introduction  of  vaccina-  wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminis- 
blindness  from  small  pox  was  of  very  com-  tered.    The  troublesome  itching,  which  causes 

occurrence.*  Beside  inflanmiation  of  the  groat  sufiering,  may  be  alleviated  by  the  appli- 
,  glandular  swellings  and  abscesses,  bed  cation  of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or  lard ;  opiates 
(,  and  phlebitis  are  occasional  complica-  may  be  useful  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  bowels 
u  It  is  also  sometimes  complicated  with  a  should  be  occasionally  moved  by  mild  laxa- 
ised  condition  of  the  blood  producing  haem-  tives  or  enemata.  Small  doses  of  opium  re- 
age  from  various  organs,  together  with  liove  many  of  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
;hia9.  These  cases  are  always  attended  with  small  pox,  such  as  headache,  backache,  vomit- 
t  debility ;  the  accompanying  fever  is  ty-  ing,  &c.,  and  facilitate  the  outbreak  of  the  erup- 
d.  and  ^he  eruption  itself  does  not  come  tion.  Magnesia  ointment,  made  of  1  drachm 
freely.  They  are  almost  invariably  fatal,  of  magnesia  to  1  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  is  a 
nancy  is  a  serious  complication,  although  very  deanly  and  efficient  application  to  the 
s  own  experience  the  writer  has  not  found  face  in  small  pox ;  the  scabs  should  be  removed 
•  frequently  a  fatal  one  as  authors  would  as  soon  as  they  will  come  off  easily,  and  the 
us  to  expect.  Abortion  or  premature  de-  ointment  applied  several  times  a  day. 
y  with  the  death  of  the  child  is  com-  SMALT,  a  fine  blue  color  prepared  from 
ly  produced,  but  the  mother  frequently  glass  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  largely 
vers.  Sometimes  the  child  presents  the  used  in  painting  and  in  printing  earthenware, 
acteristic  eruption  of  the  disease,  but  this  (See  Cobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  408.) 
re.    Still  more  rarely  a  mother  whose  sys-  SMART,  OnaiSTOpnEB,  an  English  classical 

has  been   protected  by  vaccination  or  a  scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Shipboume,  Kent, 

ious  attack  of  the  disease,  communicates  April  11, 1722,  died  in  the  king^s  bench  prison, 

\er  exposure,  to  the  fuBttis  in  utero,  while  London,  May  22,  1771.    He  was  educated  at 

herself  escapes.     Oonfiuent  small  pox  is  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 

lys  a  dangerous  disease,  and  the  danger  is  hall  in  1745,  and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize 

avated  if  the  patient  be  still  in  infancy  or  for  poems  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  5  years 

45  years  of  age,  or  of  a  feeble  or  strumous  consecutively.    In  1752  he  married,  removed 

titution. — The  mortality  of  small  pox  is  to  London,  and  commenced  author.    Through 

dated  at  ^  or  J  of  all  who  are  attacked ;  intemperance  and  the  troubles  of  extreme  pov- 

of  the  London  small  pox  hospital  for  the  erty  he  lost  his  reason,  and  was  confined  in  a 

50  years  has  averaged  80  per  cent.    Like  lunatic  asylum  for  two  years ;  but  he  had  in- 

y  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to  tervab  of  sanity,  and  during  these  he  made 

smic  influence,  and  when  it  prevails  epi-  prose-  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  PhsedniSy 

ically  it  seems  to  be  severer  and  more  fatal,  and  of  Horace.     He  wrote  the  *^  Hilliad,"  a 

remarkable  that  when  it  is  communicated  satire  on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticized  his 

minute  portion  of  the  virus  being  insert-  writings,  and  in  1752  published  a  collection  of 
mder  the  cuticle  by  inoculation,  as  it  is  his  poems,  to  which  he  afterward  made  addi- 
led,  the  disease  is  far  less  violent  than  tions.  A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
jommunicated  through  the  atmosphere,  but  they  are  now  deservedly  forgotten, 
m  patients  are  inoculated  the  mortality  is  SMEATON,  John,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
ly  greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.  Inocula-  born  at  Austhorpe,  near  I^eds,  June  8,  1724, 
was  introduced  into  civilized  Europe  from  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1792.  From  early  chfld- 
{tantinople  through  the  sense  and  cour-  hood  he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  mechan- 
af  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  but  since  ics,  and  before  he  reached  his  15th  year  had 
liscovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has  made  some  mechanical  inventions  and  discov- 
.  discontinued.  (See  Vaccination.) — For  eries  of  considerable  importance.  In  1742  he 
ng  time  the  dangers  of  small  pox  were  went  to  London  to  study  law,  which  after  a 
avated  by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in  little  time  his  father  allowed  him  to  relmquish 
rdance  with  the  theories  of  the  time,  which  and  devote  himself  to  mechanics  and  engineer- 
have  their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the  ing.  In  1750  he  took  up  the  business  of  a 
tion  was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  made  by  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1761 
re  to  free  the  system  from  morbid  matter;  invented  a  machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way 
more  abundant  it  was,  the  better  for  the  at  sea.  In  the  two  years  following  he  made  a 
(nt.  The  eruption  was  accordingly  en-  series  of  experiments  **  concerning  the  natural 
aged  by  warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmo-  power  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills  and 
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other  machines  depending  on  circular  motion,"  the  large  size  of  the  cHheiotj  gang^  m 

and  he  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  but  it  is  probable  that  the  air  contained  ia  Ai 

royal  society.   From  this  investigation  resulted  water  is  the  vehicle  of  conmrnnieation.    Od» 

some  valuable  improvements  in  hydraulic  ma-  ous  particles  must  be  introduoad  wilbia  A» 

chinerj,  increasing  the  power  one  third,  for  olfactory  cavitj,  and  to  its  upper  poftioa  ir 

which  the  royal  society  in  1759  bestowed  on  their  full  appreciation ;  henoe  thej  ars  an 

him  the  Ck)ple7  gold  medal.    In  1754  he  visit-  quickly  perceived  when  the  wind  is  bloviii 

ed  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  examined  care-  from  an  odorous  body,  and  leaa  whca  froB 

ftdly  their  system  of  canals,  dikes,  locks,  and  the  opposite  direction,  as  ia  fMniliar  to  d 

passage  boats ;  and  in  1759  he  communicated  hunters.     There  is  no  definite  pereqitiaB  d 

to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  an  investiga-  odors  unless  the  mind  is  directea  tbareto;  vi 

tion  by  which  he  had  reduced  the  art  of  de-  do  not  smell  if  we  breathe  throng  the  aoidk 

signing  wind  mills  to  general  principles.    The  and  a  too  dry  or  a  too  humiS  aorboe  is  w^ 

Eddystone  lighthouse  being  destroyed  by  fire  vorable  for  acute  perception,  as  we  kaov  k 

in  1755,  Smeaton,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  a  common  edd  iitt* 

Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  royal  so-  head.    A  great  part  of  the  aenae  of  taste,  ni 

ciety,    was   employed   to   rebuild   it.      (See  all  of  it  which  pertains  to  the  percepCioa«f 

LiGHTHOusB,  vol.  X.  p.  523.)    This  extraordi-  fiavors,  belongs  properly  to  smell.  (See  Tamil) 

nary  piece  of  engineering  established  Smea-  This  sense  varies  much  in  individnahiy  ai  a 

ton's  reputation,  and  he  was  constantly  em-  the  same  individual  at  different  times;  ki 

ployed  for  many  years  in  the  construction  or  more  acute  in  some  mammala  tha|i  in  othn 

planning  of  important  works ;  he  built  canals  and  in  most  much  more  so  than  in  man;  mbi 

and  locks  on  the  Derwentwater  estate,  con-  animals  appreciate  odors  imperceptible  tarn 

structed  the  great  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  and  others  seem  either  not  to  notice  or  era 

Olyde,  improved  the  Calder  navigation,  sup-  to  enjoy  such  as  we  consider  dangerous  or  l»> 

plied  Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water,  gusting;  the  camivora  are  very  sosceptiUtto 

erected  the  8pum  lighthouse,  greatly  improved  animal  scents,  and  slightly  so  to  thoae  of  pioti 

Bamsgate  harbor,  preserved  the  old  London  and  flowers,  while  the  herbivora  are  asort  Ha- 

bridge,  and  erected  a  number  of  fine  bridges  in  sitive  to  the  latter ;  while  man  has  les  MH 

Scotland.    In  1785  he  withdrew  from  business,  smell  than  most  animals,  hia  sphere  of  sam- 

but  was  consulted  in  almost  every  important  tibility  to  both   agreeable   and    dimrrofiwi 

work  till  his  last  sickness.    He  published  a  odors  is  fax  more  extended.     The  awnrff* 

volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (1791),  supply  of  blood  vessels  warms  the  air 

and  his  professional  reports  were  published  in  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  the  nmneroos 

1812  by  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  in  3  afibrd  the  mucous  secretion  whose  . 

vols.  4to.,  to  which  a  4th  was  afterward  added,  necessary  to  perfect  smelL     Division  of  the  or 

SMELL,  the  sense  by  which  we  take  cogni-  factory  bulb  destroys  the  power  of  appreditiac 

zance  of  odors,  and  of  which  the  nose  is  the  odors,  though  irritating  substances  may  be  jmt- 

recipient  organ.    Odorous  emanations  are  gen-  oeived  by  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  5th  pair  of 

eraliy  believed  to  consist  of  material  particles  cerebral  nerves ;  division  of  the  5th  pur  dij 

of  extreme  minuteness  disseminated  in  the  air.  impair  smell  by  interfering  with  the  secrtliocj 

The  true  sense  of  smell  is  confined  to  the  upper  of  the  sensitive  membrane.     The  nses  of  ^ 

portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  where  the  1st  or  sense  in  animals  are  to  indicate  the  daneOM 

olfactory  nerve  is  distributed ;  the  lower  por-  and  presence  of  food,  to  discriminate  its  qui- 

tions  of  this  cavity  belong  to  the  respiratory  ities,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  d 

passages,  and  have  only  the  ordinary  sense  of  enemies ;  it  is  always  situated  in  the  neighbor- 

touch  from  the  branches  of  the  5th  or  trifacial  hood  of  the  mouth.    In  man  it  does  not  tort 

nerve ;  the  epithelium  is  dark  brown  and  very  in  the  selection  of  food,  giving  no  waniing:  of 

thick  and  pulpy  in  the  olfactory  region ;  the  noxious  qualities,  and  often  directly  leadmg  t>> 

nervous  filaments  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  use  of  dcleteriouB  substancea ;   it  it  more 

its  thickness,  and  differ  from  ordinary  cerebral  acute  in  savage  than  in  civilized  man.  aai 

nerves  in  containing  no  characteristic  white  highly  so  in    all    races  when   other  veases. 

substance,  in  not  being  divisible  into  element-  whether  of  sight  or  hearing,  are  defideat ;  ii 

ary  fibrillsD,  and  in  being  nucleated  and  finely  is  often  singularly  exalted  in  diseased  ttiua 

granular  in  texture;  they  seem  to  be  direct  and  in  some  cases  of  somnambulian.     Scat 

continuations  of  the  gray  vesicular  matter  of  men  are  sensitive  to  one  odor  and  not  to  aa- 

the  olfactory  bulb,  a  **  portion  of  the  nervous  otlier ;  asafoetida  and  garlic,  exceedin^y  ofta- 

centre  put  forward  beyond  the  cranium,  in  or-  sive  to  most  persons,  are  agreeable  to  scom; 

der  that  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand,  and  what  was  once  repugnant,  fike  the  /mmit 

the  impressions  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become  sought  after  by  the  epicure,  by  habit  beeoaM 

cognizant.*'    The  olfactory  nerve  conveys  no  desirable ;  there  are  many  other  Mn|piUr  i£D- 

motor  infiuence  to  any  muscles,  and  confers  no  synorasies.    The  organ  of  smell  in  air-brcath- 

oommon  sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane,  ing  vertebrates  corresponds  with  that  of  vun 

(For  the  general  structure  of  the  nasal  passages  in  all  essential  particulars  of  stractnre,  aad  k» 

see  NosK.)     That  odors  may  be  transmitted  efiiciency  may  generally  be  measnrvd  by  tike 

through  water  as  well  as  air  seems  proved  by  size  of  the  olfactory  gan^ia  and  nerrei';  ths 
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cetaceans,  in  which  the  nasal  passages  are  de-  neck,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wings  black ; 

Toted  to  the  ejection  of  the  water  taken  in  scapalara,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertials,  and 

with  the  food  as  well  as  to  respiration,  hare  secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the  head 

an  obtuse  sense  of  smelU  and  the  dolphin  fam-  is  reddish  brown.    It  is  found  in  the  northern 

Uf  are  believed  to  be  destitute  of  it ;  in  fishes  parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter  coming  down 

the  organ  is  not  connected  with  the  mouth,  to  central  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea  coasL 

but  is  a  cavitv  by  itself^  with  single  or  double  lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 

nostrils ;   insects,  some  mollusks,  and  crusta-  diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  crustaceans ;  the 

eeans  seem  to  possess  the  sense  in  considerable  nest  is  made  near  the  water,  and  the  eggs  are 

perfection,  and  various  organs  have  been  con-  8  to  12 ;  like  other  merganser?  it  hybridixes 

ndered  as  used  for  its  purposes.    (See  Insects,  with  the  ducks,  especially  with  the  genus  clam- 

and  MoLLuscA.)  gu!/t  (Flem.)-    It  is  generally  believed  to  be 

SICELT,  a  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  salmon  fam-  accidental  in  America,  only  a  single  female 

flj,  and  genus  ameriu  (Artedi).    The  body  is  specimen  having  been  obtained  by  Audulxm, 

elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there  near  New  Orleans ;  the  bird  stated  by  Wilson 

nre  3  dorsals,  the  Ist  with  rays  and  the  2d  ad-  to  be  this  was  probably  the  buffle-head  {dai^ 

ipose  and  rayless;  ventrals  under  the  anterior  gulu  Americana^  Bonap.). 

rmya  of  dorsal;  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue  SMI  BERT,  or  Ssctbebt,  Johk,  a  Scottish 

▼ery  long,  and  on  the  premaxillaries  small  and  painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  16S4,  died 

liooked;  gill  openings  wide ;  air  bladder  silvery  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1751.    Having  attained  a 

within.    The  common  American  smelt  ( 0.  ri-  respectable  position  as  a  portrait  painter  in 

fl-iitfKvnjt,  Les.)  is  about  10  inches  long;  the  up-  London,  whither  he  had  repaired  early  in  Ufb, 

per  parts  with  the  dor.^al  and  caudal  fins  are  he  was  induced  in  1728  to  accompany  Dean 

yellowish  green  with  coppery  reflections,  with  Berkeley  to  America ;  and  upon  the  failure  of 

wery  minute  black  dots;   sides  silvery  white;  the  benevolent  scheme  devised  by  the  latter, 

abdomen  and  lower  fins  milky  white;  gillcov-  he  settled  in  Boston.    He  painted  most  of  the 

era  gi^Iden.    It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Lab-  contemporary  worthies  of  New  England  and 

imdor,  going  up  rivers  in  early  spring  and  re-  New  York,  and,  according  to  Dunlap,  ezercls- 

tnrninz  to  the  sea  late  in  autumn,  at  which  ed  a  considerable  influence  upon  Copley  and 

times  immense  quantities  are  taken  by  hook  TrumbulL    His  most  celebrated  painting  is  a 

and  nets ;  the  flavor  is  very  delicate,  and  they  large  portrait  piece  representing  Berkeley  and 

are  highly  esteemed,  being  mostly  eaten  fresh ;  several  members  of  his  family,  together  with 

when  transferred  from  salt  into  fresh  water,  the  artist  himself,  on  their  first  lAiniing  in 

they  have  become  permanent  residents  in  Cham-  America.    It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Tide 

^am,  Si^uam.  and  Winnipiseogee  lakes,  and  in  college. 

Jamaica  pond  near  Boston ;  they  are  smaller  8MIKEE,  Sib  Robebt,  an  English  architect, 

and  more  slender  than  the  marine  smelt.  From  born  in  London  in  17S0.    He  is  the  oldest  son 

the  vicinity  of  Bath,  Me.,  at  least  100  tons  of  of  Robert  Suiirke,  a  popular  genre  painter, 

these  fish  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  and  After  a  tour  of  observation  and  study  through 

New  York  markets ;  as  they  will  average  15  Germany  and  southern  Europe,  he  established 

to  the  pound,  this  would  give  3,000.000  smelts  himself  in  London  in  1805  as  an  architect.    He 

from  a  single  locality.    The  European  smelt  brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his  design 

(O.  €perlanu9^  Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  inches  long,  for  Co  vent  Garden  theatre  (180S-*9).  which  was 

lighter  colored  above,  with  thicker  body  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1856.  Subsequently 

narrower  head.    They  are  found  in  all  the  riv-  he  was  employed  in  designing  many  public 

ers  opening  into  northern  seas :  they  are  the  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  consider- 

^r^ifuof  the  French  and  the  spirling  or  spar-  able  being  the  mint,  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice 

ling  of  the  English :  when  recently  taken  ^m  erected  in  1811 :  the  post  office  <  1823-''9) ;  the 

the  water,  they  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagree-  college  of  physicians ;  Eing*s  college,  as  the 

able,  and  cuonmber-like  odor,  from  which  the  eastern  wiuffof  Somerset  house;  and  the  British 

generic  and  the  conmion  names  are  derived,  museum.  These  were  all  in  the  classic^d  style, 
melts  eat  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and  mol-  His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  of 
Insks.  and  they  are  themselves  devoured  by  York  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ez- 
oharks  and  other  predaceous  fishes.  tensions  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
SMELTIXG.  See  Coppeb  Smeltixo,  Ibo5  buildings  for  the  United  Service,  Carlton,  and 
ILlxtpactc^s,  Lead,  and  Silvsb.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  clubs,  the  last  in  con- 
SMEW  {mergellut  alMhtt^  Selby),  a  web-  junction  with  his  brother,  Sydney  Smirke.  He 
footed  bird  differing  fn>m  the  typical  mergan-  has  been  a  royid  academician  since  1812,  and  in 
aers.  to  which  sub-family  it  belongs,  in  haWng  1831  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  b 
the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and  ele-  theauthorof  *' Specimens  of  Continental  Archi- 
vated  at  the  base,  and  the  mandibles  with  short  tecture*'  (foU  London,  1 806).— Stdxkt,  younger 
and  closely  set  lamellie.  It  is  about  17|  inches  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  also  a  prominent 
long,  and  27  in  alar  extent ;  the  general  color  architect.  His  style  is  more  ornate  and  florid 
is  white,  whence  its  common  name  of  white  than  that  of  his  brother,  and  has  been  employ- 
nun  ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each  side  of  ed  with  effect  upon  several  of  the- London  club 
the  n^>e,  semi-collar  on  each  side  of  lower  houses,  especially  the  new  Carlton  in  Pall  MaU. 
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He  also  directed  the  restorations  of  the  Temple  first  coarse  on  polite  literature  ever  giren  ii  i 

chnrch  and  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  is  at  pres-  Scottish  nniversity.    None  of  them  hare  bca 

ent  the  architect  of  the  British  mnseum,  the  pahlished,  hut  thej  estahliahed   bis  titcnry 

reading  room  in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  which  reputation,  and  he  was  elected  in  1751  prcrf^ 

is  his  chief  professional  efibrt.   He  has  puhlish-  sor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glas^v.  uc 

ed  a  4to.  volume  entitled  *•*•  Architecture  of  the  was  traii^erred  in  the  following  jear  to  tk 

Temple  Ghurch."  chair  of  mord  philosophy  in  the  same  nnire- 

SMITH.    I.  A  central  co.  of  Miss.,  intersect-  sitj,  which  he  liUed  nearly  IS  yesrs,  theLs* 

ed  by  Strong  river,  and  drained  by  the  head  piest,  as  he  declared,  of  his  life.     His  ccKrU 

streams  of  Leaf  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  was  divided  into  4  parts.      The  first  tnaui 

in  1860,  7,638,  of  whom  2,195  were  slaves,  natural  theology;   in  the  second*  devoted  tc 

The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  poor,  ethics,  he  developed  the  doctrines  contiiic^ 

The  productions  in  1850  were  128,641  bushels  in  his  "  Theory  of  Mora\  Sentiments  T  in  d« 

of  Indian  corn,  46,450  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  third,  the  subject  of  which  was  justice,  b 

1,111  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  10  church-  traced  the  gradual  progress  of  jnris|ircd«sce 

es,  and  174  pupils  attending  public  schools,  and  government;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  fcb- 

Capital,  Raleigh.    U.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  ject  of  which  was  expediency,  he  examiiMd 

bounded  N.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  £.  by  the  those  political  regulations  which  relate  to  ccd- 

Keches,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  An-  merce,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  and  militiTT 

gelina ;  area,  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,895,  establishments,  and  which  are  calculated  :o 

of  whom  4,982  were  slaves.    The  greater  por-  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  a  ft*:*. 

tion  of  the  surface  is  prairie  land,  and  the  soil  The  last  division  included  the  substance  ef  lis 

IS  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  125,-  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Nations.-'    His  k^ 

565  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,820  of  sweet  tures  were  generally  delivered  extempi>re,  va 

potatoes,  115  bales  of  cotton,  and  29,920  lbs.  attracted  a  multitude  of  students.   wLilr  La 

of  butter.    There  were  7  churches,  and  180  opinions  became  prominent  subjects  of  dbcij^ 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Ty-  sion  in  dubs  and  literary  socivties.     Iii«  £.*« 

ler.    III.  A  N.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  the  publications  were  articles  in  the  *^^  Edinhniri 

Cumberland  river  and  drained  by  Caney  fork ;  Review,"  begun  in  1755,  of  which  two  numbrn 

area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,857,  of  whom  only  appeared.      He  published    in   lT5v  k» 

4,228  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  rough,  but  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,''  which  kc  Ud 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  vhkh 

1850  were  1,066,410  bushels  of  Indian  com,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  all  moral  cmo- 

97,755  of  oats,  2,877,894  lbs.  of  tobacco,  122,-  tions  and  distinctions  spring  from  sympatl;. 

972  of  butter,  and  80,881  of  wool.    There  were  It  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  aa  aTiionii; 

5  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  50  church-  and  writer.     (See  Moral  Piiilosokht.  tu\.  il 

es,  and  1,718  pupils  attending  public  schools,  p.  717.)    From  this  time  he  devoted  a  hr^tr 

Capital,  Carthage.  proportion  of  his  lectures  to  jurisprudence  ud 

SMITH,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  bom  political  economy.  Near  the  close  of  1763  It 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  5,  1728,  died  in  resigned  his  professorship  to  accouipanj  tL* 
Edinburgh,  July  17,  1790.  Being  of  weak  young  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travf!^.  Titj 
constitution,  and  his  father  having  died  before  visited  Paris,  resided  18  months  at  Touiwa**, 
his  birth,  he  was  carefully  and  indulgently  passed  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  rt-tura  cj 
brought  up  by  his  mother.  At  the  grammar  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1765  remained  tlrrt 
school  of  Kirkcaldy  he  attracted  notice  by  his  nearly  a  year.  Turgot,  Quesnay.  Ni^ktr, 
passion  for  books  and  extraordinary  memory,  DWlembert,  Helvetius,  Maniiontel,  the  il  l^ 
and  by  habits  of  abstraction  in  company  and  Morellet,  BufFon,  D'llolbarh,  Mme.  Ricft»l^ii 
of  talking  to  himself,  which*  adhered  to  him  and  Mile,  de  Lespinassiu  were  among  hi«  &c- 
through  life.  From  his  14th  to  his  17th  year  quaintances.  From  the  duke  de  La  RucbciVt- 
ho  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of  cauld  he  received  particular  attention,  notntth- 
Glasgow,  devoting  himself  especially  to  mathe-  standing  the  severe  judgment  whicli  be  lid 
matics  and  natural  science,  and  attending  the  passed  on  the  maxims  of  his  grandfather.  To 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ilutcheson  on  moral  philosophy.  Quesnay,  but  for  his  death,  he  would  Late 
Inttfuded  for  the  church  of  England,  he  went  dedicated  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  He  r^- 
in  1740  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi-  turned  with  his  pupil  to  London  in  Oct.  176f-, 
tioner  on  Snell's  foundation,  remained  there  and  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  for  10  retrs 
7  years,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  with  his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  engaged  in  *e- 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  literature,  vere  study,  and  occasionally  visiting  £dinbon:b 
and  aimed  at  a  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  the  and  London,  where  he  met  with  the  best  liter- 
English  language.  He  was  severely  reprimand-  ary  society.  For  many  years  he  had  enjojvd 
ed  for  reading  privately  Hume's  ** Treatise  on  an  intimate  friendship  with  Hume,  "on  l-oth 
Human  Nature."  Abandoning  the  project  of  sides  founded  on  the  admiration  of  ginics  ax>d 
taking  orders,  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  love  of  simplicity  C  but  the  latter  rsdnlj 
in  1748  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  sought  to  withdraw  him  from  his  rttinrottt 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Karnes  ho  deliv-  by  representing  the  t4»wn  as  the  pro^nrr  »4^iie 
ered  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  the  for  a  man  of  letters.    In  1776  appeared  ikii 
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long  matured  and  important  work,  entitled  SMITH,  Albxbt,  an  English  author,  hem  at 
**  ^qairj  into  the  Nature  and  Sooroes  of  the  Ohertsey,  May  24,  1816,  died  at  Fnlham,  near 
Wealth  of  Nations."  (See  Poutical  Ecoxomt,  London,'  May  28, 1860.  He  was  educated  in 
Tol.  xui.  p.  449.)  Mr.  Buckle  affirms  that  the  merchant  tailors^  school,  and  being  intend- 
^  Adam  Smith  contributed  more,  by  the  publi-  ed  for  the  surgical  profession,  to  which  hia 
eation  of  this  sin^e  work,  toward  the  happiness  father  belonged,  walked  the  hospitals  in  Lon- 
of  man,  than  h^  been  effected  by  the  united  don,  and  al^  studied  at  Paris.  He  snbse- 
abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  qnently  joined  his  father  in  practice,  but  waa 
whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentic  ac-  soon  led  by  his  literary  tastes  to  become  a 
oonnt.*^  It  received  several  additions  in  the  3d  writer  for  the  periodical  press.  SettHng  in 
edition  (1784),  but  the  4th  edition  (1789)  was  London  in.  1841,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
anchamred.  It  was  translated  into  the  prin-  ^  Bentley's  Magazine,"  and  within  a  few  years 
cipal  European  languages,  referred  to  in  the  produced  ^^  The  Wassail  BowL,"  ^  The  Adven- 
house  of  commons,  and  its  author  consulted  by  tures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,"  ^^The  Scattergood 
the  minister.  He  resided  for  two  years  after  Family,"  *''•  The  Marchioness  of  BrinviUiera,^ 
its  publication  chiefly  in  London ;  was  i^point-  ^  Christopher  Tadpole,"  and  *'*'  The  Pottleton 
ed  in  1778  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  Legacy."  He  was  also  engaged  for  some  lime 
for  Scotland ;  and  afterward  removed  to  Edin-  upon  ^^  Punch,"  his  contributions  to  which  in- 
burgh,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  eluded  *^  The  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties," 
of  his  life.  Occupied  with  official  duties,  he  *"  The  Medical  Student,"  and  other  %ht  varie- 
published  nothing  more,  and  the  materials  ties;  and  in  1847- 9  he  produced  a  number  of 
which  he  had  collected  on  the  principles  of  law  amusing  trifles  entitled  '"'  The  Natural  Hntory 
and  government  and  on  other  subjects  were,  of  the  Gent,"  *^  The  Natural  History  of  the 
excepting  6  detached  essays  that  i^peared  Ballet  Girl,"  ^  Stuck-up  People,"  &c.  He  also 
posthumously,  destroyed  by  his  order  just  be-  wrote  Ohristmas  adaptations  from  the  tales  of 
fore  hb  death.  In  1784  the  death  of  his  mother,  Dickens,  burlesques,  and  other  stage  pieoesL 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  capital,  so-  A  journey  to  ConsUintinc^le  in  1849  fnniished 
verely  afflicted  him ;  he  was  never  married,  him  with  materials  for  his  ^  Mcmth  at  Om- 
and  he  suffered  another  bereavement  in  1788  stantinople,"  and  also  for  the  public  entertaio- 
by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Miss  Douglass,  who  ment  called  the  *'*'  Overland  Kail,"  which  he 
superintended  his  household;  and  his  death  first  brought  out  in  May,  1850.  In  AngoaL 
occurred  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
In  1787  he  had  been  elected  lord  recft>r  of  the  his  entertainment  founded  thereon  proved  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  The  state  of  his  for-  most  successful  venture  of  his  literary  career, 
tune  confirmed  what  his  most  intimate  friends  having  on  May  8,  1855,  been  given  for  the 
had  suspected,  that  a  large  proportion  of  his  thousandth  time ;  and  it  retained  an  imdimin- 
savings  was  allotted  to  offices  of  secret  charity,  ished  hold  upon  popular  favor  when  in  1858 
His  library,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  in-  the  author  departed  for  C%ina.  Upon  retom- 
eluded  about  5,0<)0  well  selected  volumes,  most  ing  to  England  he  gave  a  Chinese  entertain- 
of  them  elegiuitly  bound ;  and  he  remarked  to  ment,  which  in  the  spring  of  1860  was  r^laced 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  '*a  beau  in  by  the  more  popular  story  of  Mont  Himc. 
nothing  but  his  books."  He  generally  wrote  This  he  continued  to  repeat  until  within  two 
by  dictation  to  an  amanuensis,  and  he  allowed  days  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  in- 
very  few  notes  or  references  to  authorities  in  flammation  of  the  lungs  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
his  publications,  regarding  them  as  blemishes,  plexy.  His  latest  literary  compositions  were 
"  That  there  were  many  peculiarities,"  says  those  contributed  to  the  *'  Comhill  Maganne.^ 
Dugald  Stewart,  **  both  in  his  manners  and  in  He  wrote  little  however  during  the  last  10 
his  intellectual  habits,  was  manifest  to  the  most  years  of  hb  life,  his  entertainments,  by  whidi 
superficial  observer;  but  although,  to  those  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  having  abeorb- 
who  knew  him,  these  peculiarities  detracted  ed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
nothing  from  the  respect  which  his  abili-  SMITH,  Albzaxdkk,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
ties  commanded,  and  although  to  his  intimate  in  Kilmarnock,  Dec.  31,  1830.  He  is  the  son 
friends  they  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  of  a  pattern  designer  in  his  native  town,  and 
his  conversation,  while  they  displayed  in  the  was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  Cir- 
most  interesting  light  the  artless  simplicity  of  cumstances  having  occurred  to  defeat  this  pro- 
his  heart,  yet  it  would  require  a  very  skilful  ject,  he  became  a  pattern  designer  for  a  laoe 
pencil  to  present  them  to  the  public  eye.  He  factory  in  Glasgow,  and  about  the  age  of  17 
was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  genenil  com-  began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  metrical  com- 
merce of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  ac-  position.  In  1852  he  was  introduced  to  the 
tive  life.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with  general  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth  '*  Critic "  and  the  *'  Eclectic  Review,"  in  the 
rendered  him  particularly  inattentive  to  famil-  former  of  which  appeared  in  instalments  his 
iar  objects  and  to  conunon  occurrences;  and  he  poem  of  the  ''Life  Dnuna."  In  1854  he  was 
frequently  exhibited  instances  of  absence  which  appointed  secretary  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fancy  of  burgh,  and  about  the  same  time  delivered  a 
Bmy^re."  aeries  of  pobUc  lectnrea,  one  of  which,  <m 
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^*  Bnms  &8  a  National  Poet,*^  was  mnoh  com-  iraa  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phlloeopfcy 

mended.    He  has  since  published  *'  Sonnets  of  in  Amherst  college  firom  1847  to  1850 ;  pnk^ 

the  War,^'  in  conjonction  with  Sydney  Dobell,  sor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  theolo|ictl 

"  City  Poems''  (1857),  and  "  Edwin  of  Deira"  seminary,  New  York,  firom  1850  to  1855:  a&d 

(1861);  and  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  has  been  since  1855  professor  of  sytt^suek 

periodical  press.  theology  in  the  same  institution.     ProC  Smut 

SMITH,  Gebrit,  an  American  philanthropist,  revised  and  edited,  with  valuable  additions^  tL< 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1797.  He  is  the  Edinburgh  transhition  of  Gieseler^s  ^Cbortk 
eon  of  Peter  Smith,  known  in  the  early  part  of  History"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1 84^*57  <. 
the  present  century  as  one  of  the  largest  land-  and  translated  the  4th  volume.  In  185$  be 
holders  in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad-  published  ^^  The  History  oftheCbnrdi  of  Chns 
uated  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  in  Chronological  Tables;  a  Synchronistic  Viev 
1818.  His  principal  occupation  has  been  the  of  the  Events,  Characteristica,  and  Coltore  cc 
management  of  the  large  landed  estate  left  each  Period,  including  the  History  of  Poixtr. 
by  his  father.  Though  never  a  student  at  Worship,  Literature,  and  Iloctrines^^  (atlas  fofii% 
law,  he  was  in  1858  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  York).  In  1860  he  published  a  *''  Memonai 
state  and  federal  courts  of  New  York,  and  has  of  Anson  G.  Phelps"  (12mo.y  New  York>.  tad 
participated  in  several  important  triak.  At  in  1860-^62  a  revised  "Rnglmh  edition  of  Hanta- 
an early  age  ho  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  baches  ^'  History  of  Christian  Doctrines**  (2  Tuii 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  in  8vo.),  with  additions  rendering  it  the  matt 
1825  connected  himself  with  the  American  col-  complete  and  valuable  work  extant  on  that  scb- 
onization  society,  from  the  hope  that  the  sue-  Ject.  Prof.  Smith  has  been  for  many  year»  i 
eess  of  its  projects  would  lead  to  speedy  eman-  large  contributor  to  the  religiona  periodicsl  &- 
oipation.  He  gave  largely  for  the  accomplish-  erature  of  the  country,  and  since  1859  editor 
ment  of  its  objects;  but  in  1835  he  withdrew  of  the  '^American  Theological  Review.*^  Bt- 
from  it  and  connected  himself  with  the  Amer-  side  the  books  we  have  named  he  has  public 
ican  anti-slavery  society.  Though  by  inheri-  ed  numerous  addresses,  orationa,  and  oecaiiccil 
tance  and  purchase  from  his  fellow  heirs  he  sermons,  some  of  which  have  excited  considcfi- 
was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  ble  attention;  among  these  are:  ^^The  Reia- 
United  Statos,  he  nevertheless  became  strongly  tions  of  Faith  to  Philosophy/^  an  addr%!«  before 
opposed  to  land  monopoly,  and  practically  il-  the  Porter  rhetorical  society,  Andover  (lb49>. 
lustrated  his  sentiments  by  distributing  200,-  *^The  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Scienoa  of 
000  acres,  partly  among  institutions  of  learn-  Church  flistory,  an  Inaugural  Address**  (Kev 
ing,  but  mostly  among  the  poor  white  and  black  York,  1851) ;  '*  The  Idea  of  Christian  Theolof? 
men,  in  parcels  averaging  nearly  50  acres,  as  a  System,  an  Inaugural  Address*"  (New  Yori^ 
His  largest  gifts  of  money  have  been  in  aid  of  1855) ;  *^  Tlie  Reformed  Churches  of  Europv 
emancipation,  and  to  enable  the  poor  to  buy  and  America,"  delivered  before  the  Presbyte- 
homes.  In  1852  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  con-  rian  historical  society  (St  Louis,  lt>55):  **  Ac 
gress  from  the  district  comprising  the  counties  Argument  for  Christian  Colleges*'  (1857);  tsd 
of  Oswego  and  Madison ;  but  at  the  close  of  an  oration  on*^  JSsthetics,  or  the  Science  of  tit 
the  first  or  long  session  he  resigned  on  account  Beautiful,"  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  sccietj 
of  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs,  and  also  on  of  New  York  university  (1861).  lie  has  tbo 
accountofhisdisrelish  for  public  life.  For  many  contributed  to  this  cyclopaedia,  among  otLvr^ 
years  he  has  advocated,  both  by  public  speeches  the  articles  on  Calvin,  liegel^  Kant,  the  Ke> 
and  by  published  essays  and  appeals,  a  larger  formed  Church,  and  Schelling. 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  freedom  from  what  he  SMITH,  Jamks,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dw- 
believes  the  bondage  of  sect.  In  1861  Mr.  laration  of  independence,  bom  in  Ireland  aU*^'. 
Smith  made  a  few  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  vig-  1719,  died  in  York,  Penn.,  July  11,  1R»6.  He 
orous  and  uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  came  to  America  with  his  father*s  family  ii 
war  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  and  also  1729,  studied  law  with  his  brother  George  ii 
wrote  many  articles  to  this  end  for  the  press.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  after  his  admi9^ion  to 
Mr.  Smith  has  published  numerous  pamphlets,  practice  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shif- 
speeches,  addresses,  &c.,  but  few  of  these  have  pensburg,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  cf 
been  collected  in  permanent  form.  In  1856  a  surveying.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
volume  of  his  speeches  in  congress  was  pub-  York,  which  became  his  pennanent  home,  and 
lished  in  New  York,  and  in  1861  another  volume  entered  upon  the  legal  profession.  His  ext«>iisi\  * 
was  issued,  entitled  '^Sermons  and  Speeches,  practice,  abilities,  and  eloquence  enabled  liui 
by  Gcrrit  Smith."  to  exert  a  powerfbl  influence  in  behalf  of  ll^ 

SMITH,  Hexbt  BoTXToy,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  rights  of  the   colonies,  and  in  1774  he  w»> 

lean  clergy-man,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  pro^-inciiJ  n:ert- 

1815.     He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  ing,  or  rather  "Committee  for  the  Province  if 

in  18S4,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-7,  and  Pennsylvania,"  which  convened  at  Philadelphia 

in  1840-^41 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  July  15.    At  this  meeting  he  was  one  of  tLi**« 

Bangor,  and  subsequently  at  Hallo  and  Berlin ;  who  were  appointed  to  ''  prepare  and  bring  in 

was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  a  draught  of  instructions  to  the  represcntaiive* 

West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  1842  to  1847;  in  assembly  met;"  and  these  '' Instrac4iuni»'' 
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to;?ether  with  Smith's  '^Easaj  on  the  Constita-  novels^  few  of  which  are  now  known  ontside 

tionAl  Power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies  of  the  circulating  libraries:  and  in  1B15  the 

in  America,'"  gave  the  first  strong  impulse  to  author  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  in  the 

the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  that  region.    He  preface  to  *'  Love  and  Mesmerism/*    Shelley 

continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  pro-  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Smith's  '*  wit 

vincial  movements,  and  in  1776  was  chosen  a  and  sense,"^  and  generality;  and  Leigh  Hunt 

member  of  the  continental  congress,  in  which  has  declared  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 

he  continued  till  1778 ;  and  when  congress  held  Shelley,  he  never  met  with  a  finer  nature  in 

its  sessions  in  York,  the  board  of  war  occupied  man.    A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 

his  law  office.    In  17S0  he  was  elected  a  mem-  Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  *'Re- 

ber  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  jccted  Addresses.*'  with  a  memoir  by  Epea 

SMITH,  JxMBS  and  Horace,  English  authura,  Sargent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857. 
whose  names  are  commonly  associated  to-  SMITH,  Sib  James  Edward,  M.D.,  an  Eng- 
gether  in  literary  history.  The  former  was  lish  botanist,  born  in  Norwich,  Dec.  2,  1769, 
bom  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1775,  and  died  there,  died  there,  March  17,  1828.  He  studied  mei^- 
Dec.  34,  1839;  and  the  latter  was  bom  in  cine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1782  received  Dr. 
London,  Dec.  31,  1779,  and  died  at  TuAbridge  Hope*8  gold  medal  for  the  best  botanical  col- 
Welli^  July  12,  1849.  They  were  the  sons  of  lection ;  and  soon  afterward  he  became  the 
Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner  of  London,  possessor  by  purchase  of  tlie  books,  manu- 
who  held  for  many  years  the  office  of  solicitor  scripts,  and  herbarium  of  Linnseus.  He  oom- 
of  the  ordnance,  and  were  early  trained  to  an  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lon- 
active  business  life,  Jamos  in  the  professional  don,  but  soon  made  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
business  of  his  father,  to  whose  office  he  even-  continent  occupying  some  years,  received  the 
tually  succeeded,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  stock  exchange.  Soon  after  the  commence-  the  Linnsean  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
ment  of  the  19th  century  they  began,  under  was  the  first  president.  In  179G  he  returned 
the  adWce  and  encouragement  of  Cumberland  to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
the  dramatist,  to  write  for  a  variety  of  maga-  two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution, 
zines  and  newspapers.  The  poetical  imitations  He  wrote  **  English  Botany*^  (30  vols.,  with 
entitled  **  Horace  in  London,"  originally  con-  2.592  colored  figures  by  Sowerby.  London, 
tributird  to  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and  after-  1792-1807);  Flora  BriUmnka  (3  vols.,  1800- 
ward  republished  in  England  and  America,  1804);  '*The  English  Flora*'  (4  vols.);  Flora 
were  written  principally  by  James  Smith.  In  Graca  (1808);  Prodromus  Flora  ^n»w(1808), 
1812  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  led  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  the 
to  the  odfer  of  a  prize  by  the  committee  for  an  botanical  articles  in  Rees's  "  Cyclopaedia.'^ 
opening  address.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  SMITH,  Jonx,  the  founder  of  Vir^g^nia,  bom 
the  brothers,  in  6  weeks,  completed  a  series  of  in  Willoughby.  Lincolnshire,  in  1579,  died  in 
parodies  on  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  tak-  London  in  1 63 1.  He  was  of  highly  respectable 
mg  this  subject  for  their  theme ;  thus  arose  the  parentage,  and  received  lus  first  education  in 
well  known  volume  of  *'  Rejected  Addresses.**  the  free  schools  of  Alford  and  LoutlL  At  the 
which  has  passed  throuzh  an  almost  unpre-  age  of  13  he  S4:>ld  his  books,  satchel,  and  what- 
cedented  number  of  editions  in  England  and  ever  eL>e  he  had,  with  the  intention  of  going 
America.  In  the  preface  to  the  18th  edition  privately  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  Cosher, 
(1833),  by  Horace  Smith,  the  writer  statea  who  left  him  a  respectable  estate,  prevented 
that  Scott  once  remarked  to  him  in  allusion  him  from  carrying  his  scheme  into  efifect.  At 
to  portions  of  the  "*  Tale  of  Drury  Lane"  trav-  the  age  of  15  ho  entered  a  counting  house  at 
estied  from  "  Marmioj;^" :  **  I  most  certainly  Lynn ;  but  soon  quitting  his  master's  busineaB, 
have  written  this  myself,  although  I  forget  with  10  shillings  furnished  by  his  friends,  as  he 
upon  what  occasion."  Contented  with  the  says,  "  to  get  rid  of  him/*  he  accompanied  a 
reputation  which  this  enterprise  had  brought  son  of  Lord  'Willoughby  to  France.  At  Or- 
him.  James  Smith  during  the  remainder  of  his  leans  he  was  dismissed,  but  instead  of  return- 
life  wrote  anonymously  for  amusement  or  re-  ing  to  England,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Low 
lief,  contributing  rrrs  de  9ociet€  and  epigrams  to  Countries,  and  participated  in  the  wars  then 
the  magazines  or  annuals  or  assisting  Charles  raging  in  that  part  of  Europe.  After  remain- 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his  ing  there  4  years  he  enobarked  for  Scotland, 
"  Country  Cousins,"  his  "  Trip  to  France,''  and  and  thence  soon  returned  to  Willoughby.  Here 
other  so  caUed  **  entertainments."  Horace,  on  he  retired  to  a  forest,  in  which  he  built  him- 
the  contrary,  was  attracted  by  the  success  of  self  a  lodge  of  boughs,  and  occupied  his  time  in 
the  "  Rejected  Addresses*'  to  devote  himself  hunting,  horsemanship,  and  the  study  oi  mili- 
more  closely  to  literature ;  and  subsequent  to  tary  history  and  tactics.  But  his  love  of  adven- 
1820.  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was  ture  returning,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  the 
for  25  years  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors  Low  Countries,  where  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  England.  In  1825  appeared  '*  Brambletye  of  joining  the  armies  engaged  in  fighting  with 
Hou?e,*'  hifl  first  and  best  novel.  It  was  sue-  the  Turks;  and  after  having  been  robbed,  and 
ceeded  by  **  Tor  Hill.'"  **  Reuben  Apsley,"  only  escaped  dying  of  want  on  sevenl  ooca- 
**  Jane  Lomax,"  '*  The  New  Forest,''  and  other  aions  by  soliciting  alma,  he  at  last  reached  Mar- 
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seilles,  where  he  embarked  for  Ital  J.  A  violent  eries  in  the  new  world.      Capt.  Ckta&old.  t 

storm  having  arisen,  the  pilgrims  who  were  in  brave  and  experienced  navigator^  had  alreadj 

large  numbers  on  the  vessel  deemed  it  a  mark  explored  the  coasts  of  the  new  continent,  tod 

of  the  ^pleasure  of  Heaven  at  the  presence  easiljr    persuaded    Smith    to    engage    in   the 

of  a  heretic,  and  Smith  was  thrown  into  the  founding  of  a  colony.     A  royal  patent  wu 

sea.    Swimming  to  the  isle  of  St.  Mary,  not  far  issued  in  1606,  granting  leave  to  certain  id- 

distant,  he  was  taken  on  board  a  French  ship,  dividuals  ^*  to  d^uce  a  colony  into  Virginit,** 

with  which  he  visited  Alexandria  and  the  coast  and  on  Dec.  19  of  that  year  the  exploit  inn, 

of  the  Levant.    During  the  voyage  they  met  consisting  of  8  vessels,  under  the  command  i»f 

with  a  Venetian  argosy  richly  hiden,  and  in  the  Newport,  and  carrying  105  men,  set  sail.    Ht 

engagement  which  followed  Smith  distinguish-  the  charter  the  local  government  was  plactd 

ed  himself  highly,  and  received  a  large  reward  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  the  members  i-t 

as  his  share  of  the  prize.    He  afterward  made  which  were  appointed  and  removable  at  the 

the  tour  of  Italy,  but,  never  abandoning  his  pleasure  of  the  crown ;    their  names  vere 

original  purpose,  went  to  Gratz  in  Styria  in  placed  in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  o[>ened  ontii 

1601,  and  joined  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of  their  arrival  in  Virginia.    On  the  voyage  di«- 

Baron  Eissell,  which  was  attempting  to  relieve  sensioiis  sprung  up  among  the   leaders,  ted 

the  garrison  of  a  Transylvanian  town,  besieged  much  enmity  was  manifested  against  Smith  It 

by  20,000  Turks.    Through  Smith's  contrivance  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  envioo*  i>f 

a  communication  was  opened  with  the  fortress,  his  popularity,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  bis 

a  combined  assault  was  planned  and  success-  haughty  and  "uncompromising  spirit.     At  tic 

ftdly  carried  into  execution,  and  in  consequence  Canaries  he  was  charged  by   Wingfield  and 

the  Turks  gave  up  the  siege.    For  this  exploit  others  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  council 

he  was  put  in  command  of  a  troop  of  250  horse  usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself  kii^ 

in  the  regiment  of  Oount  Meldritch.  In  a  sub-  of  Virginia,  and  was  in   conse<]nence  kept  i 

sequent  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the  voya^. 

had*  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  in  another  After  they  had  landed,  and  it  was  determined 

siege  he  met  and  killed  in  single  combat  8  to  form  a  settlement  about  40  miles  from  tLc 

Turkish  champions.    For  these  exploits  he  was  mouth  of  James  river,   the   sealed  box  wu 

made  mi\jor  in  his  regiment,  and  received  from  opened ;  and  though  Smith  was  named  one  of 

the  prince  of  Transylvania  a  patent  of  nobility  the  council,  he  was  exclude<l  by  the  other  mem- 

and  a  pension  of  800  ducats.    Later  in  the  war  hers  on  the  charge  of  sedition.     He  did  c« 

he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  however  allow  his  disappointment  to  deftmr 

a  slave  to  Constantinople.    Here  he  secured  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  coIodt. 

the  affection  of  his  young  mistress,  who  fearing  Along  with  Newport  he  headed  a  partj  ri 

for  his  safety  sent  him  to  her  brother,  Timour,  20  men  sent  to  discover  the   source  vf  lie 

f^osha  of  Nalbritz  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  with  a  Jiimes.    About  6  weeks  after,  when  XewjuTt 

etter,  in  which  she  frankly  stated  her  feelings,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  tic 

The  Tartar  prince,  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  enemies  of  Smith  urged  him   to  return  slI 

attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian,  em-  be  reprimanded  by  the  council   in   Engliod. 

Eloyed  Smith  to  thref«h  com  in  his  country  rather  than  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  pnblk 

ouse,  and  one  time  insulted  him  so  grossly  conviction  in  the  new  settlement.     But  Smith 

that  Smith  beat  out  his  brains  with  the  Hail,  felt  himself  strong  in  the  affections  of  mc>$t  i^^ 

Arraying  himself  in  the  dead  man's  clothes,  the  colonists,  and  still  stronger  in  hi*  inc<- 

and  mounting  his  horse,  ho  rode  to  the  desert,  cence.    The  trial  which  he  demanded  and  vN- 

and  for  2  or  8  days  wandered  without  end  or  tained  resulted  in  his  triumphant  acquittal  i:.d 

aim.     Ho  struck  at  last  the  main  road  leading  the  signal  discomtiture.of  his  envinit^.  and  he 

into  Russia,  and  after  a  wearisome  journey  of  was  then  made  a  meml>er  of  the  council.    L^- 

16  days  reached  a  Russian  garrison  on  the  ing  on  bad  and  scanty  food,  the  niemU'rs  ff 

Don.    There  he  was  kindly  treated  and  well  the  colony  were  soon  reduced  bydi>ease.    Tbe 

provided  for,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to  president,  Wingfield,   embezzled    their  rtord 

Transylvania,   where  he  was   received    with  and  wos  deposed,  Ratcliff  being  made  his  s^ci  • 

honor  l)y  his  old  companions  in  arms ;  and  of-  cessor.     But  the  energy  and  varied  ex j»erieDoe 

ter  having  been  furnished  with  money  to  re-  of  Smith  now  gave  him  his  proper  i»o«tit'n. 

pair  his  losses,  he  started  for  England.    On  He  became  the  real  head  of  the  government, 

his  way  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  to  his  efforts,  almost  unaided  as  they  wt  rt\ 

and  Si)ain ;  and  hearing  that  a  civil  war  had  the  salvation  of  the  infant  colony  was  owio;;. 

sprung  up  in  Barbary,  he  went  to  Morocco  He  set  about  the  building  of  Jamestown,  aid, 

with  tlio  intention  of  taking  part  in  it,  but,  be-  after  providing  the  colonists  with  lodcing^ 

coming  disgusted  with  both  parties,  left  the  made  excursions  into  the  neighboring  ctjuntrr 

country  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  came,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  com.     **Tl»e  Spaniani*,"" 

The  vessel  was  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  two  we  are  told,  "  never  more   gree<lily  de«rrd 

Spanish  men-of-war,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  gold  than  he  victuals,  nor  his  S4ildiers  more  to 

and  about  1604  Smith  returned  to  England,  abandon  the  country  than  he  to  keep  it."    Ob 

At  this  time  all   Europe,  and  especially  all  one  occasion   Wingfield    and    Kendall    made 

England,  was  agitated  by  the  stirring  discov-  preparations  to  escape  to  England  with  Mime 
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malcontents ;  bnt  the  sndden  arriral  of  Smith  ential  manner  of  Smith,  who  had  the  sense  to 
prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried  into  ox-  see  the  impracticability  of  their  plans,  and  the 
ecntion,  although  it  was  foand  necessary  to  frankness  to  tell  them  his  opinion  of  Uiem.  A 
resort  to  arms.  On  one  of  his  expeditions  in  new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  powers 
search  of  corn  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  heretofore  reserved  to  the  king  were  trans- 
Indians,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  the  inter-  ferred  to  the  company.  Locd  De  La  Ware  was 
ference  of  Pocahontas.  (See  Pooahontas.)  He  made  governor,  and  a  fleet  of  9  vessels  con- 
was  sent  back  by  Powhatan  to  Jamestown,  and  taining  more  than  500  emigrants  set  sail,  hav- 
after  an  absence  of  7  weeks  found  ^^  all  in  com-  ing  on  board  8  commissioners,  Newport,  Sir 
bastion^'  on  his  return.  The  colony  was  re^  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  who 
duced  to  40  men,  and  the  larger  portion  of  were  authorized  to  supersede  the  existing  ad- 
these  had  determined  to  return.  This  attempt  ministration  of  the  colony,  and  manage  its  af-. 
Smith  prevented  by  his  decisive  action  and  at  fairs  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  Hie 
the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  the  arrival  of  New-  vessel  with  the  8  commissioners  was  wrecked, 
port  with  120  men  revived  the  drooping  spirits  and  7  ships  only  reached  Virginia.  Although 
of  the  colonists.  In  June,  1608,  Smith  set  out  there  was  no  legal  authority  to  supersede  t£e 
on  an  expedition  to  explore  Ohesapeake  bay,  president,  Smith  at  first  made  no  attempt  to 
and,  after  making  a  survey  of  the  coasts  as  far  maintain  his  power  over  the  new  emigrantcL 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  returned  to  who  were  mostly  ^*  dissolute  gallants,  packed 
Jamestown  on  July  21.  The  colonists  he  again  off  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  oroken 
found  discontented  and  spiritless,  and  being  in-  tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit 
dignant  at  the  conduct  of  their  president  Rat-  and  fortune;  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fit- 
cliff,  they  insisted  that  Smith  should  take  his  ted  to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth." 
Slace.  On  July  24  he  started  on  another  expe-  Disorder  and  disaster  so  quickly  ensued  that 
ition,  leaving  Scrivener  as  deputy.  In  the  Smith,  at  the  request  of  the  better  portion  of 
course  of  this  voyage  he  explored  the  head  of  the  colonists,  resumed  his  abandoned  functions, 
the  Ohesapeake,  and  returned  to  Jamestown  Refractory  persons  he  threw  into  prison,  and 
on  Sept.  7.  In  these  two  voyages  Capt.  Smith  new  settlements  were  planned  and  established, 
sailed,  according  to  his  own  computation,  about  Returning  from  a  visit  to  one  of  them,  he  was  in- 
8,000  miles,  and  from  his  surveys  constructed  jured  severely  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gun- 
a  map  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  country  bor-  powder;  and  feeling  the  need  of  the  b^  surgi- 
dering  upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and,  con-  cal  skill,  and  tired  of  struggling  with  malicious 
sidering  the  circumstances,  very  accurate.  On  and  violent  enemies,  he  returned  to  England 
Sept.  10  he  was  formally  inaugurated  as  presi-  in  the  autumn  of  1609.  In  March,  1614,  he 
dent  of  the  colony,  and  immediately  set  about  set  sail  from  London  with  two  ships  for  the 
the  duties  of  his  administration.  The  men  purpose  of  trade  and  discovery  in  New  £ng- 
were  regularly  drilled  in  military  exercises,  land.  He  returned  in  August,  and  presented  a 
and  buildings  were  repaired  or  erected.  In  a  map  of  the  country  between  the  Penobscot  and 
short  time  Newport  arrived  from  England  with  Cape  Cod  to  Prince  Charles.  In  March,  1616, 
a  number  of  colonists ;  and  being  charged  not  he  sailed  again  for  the  same  coast  with  the  in- 
to return  without  discovering  the  South  sea,  tention  of  effecting  a  permanent  settlement, 
he  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose  a  barge  The  voyage  was  a  succession  of  disasters.  He 
which  could  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  was  chased  several  times  by  pirates,  and  near 
again.  Smith  vainly  objected  to  this  inland  Flores  was  taken  by  a  French  man-of-war, which 
expedition,  which  was  a  total  failure.  On  their  kept  him  prisoner,  allowing  the  crew  to  return 
return  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  by  to  Plymouth  with  the  vessel.  At  Rochelle,  to 
the  president,  who  obliged  every  man  to  labor  which  place  they  carried  him,  he  escaped  from 
6  hours  a  day.  By  Newport  he  sent  back  a  the  ship,  and  returned  to  England  shoij^ly  af- 
frank  and  spirited  reply  to  the  council  in  Eng-  terward.  While  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
land,  the  members  of  which  were  governed  by  which  was  really  a  pirate,  he  wrote  an  account 
a  policy  which  looked  to  sudden  emoluments,  of  his  voyages  to  New  England,  which  was 
and  who  had  written  him  a  letter  full  of  com-  published  in  1616;  and  he  spent  the  summer 
plaints.  In  the  mean  time  he  labored  to  pre-  of  that  year  in  the  west  of  England,  distribut- 
vent  the  apprehended  deficiency  of  com,  and  ing  copies  of  the  work.  For  his  services  the 
in  pursuance  of  this  object  made  an  ineffectual  Plymouth  company  created  him  admiral  of 
attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Powhatan.  In  New  England.  The  remainder  of  his  life  Capt. 
this  enterprise  he  was  often  surrounded  by  Smith  passed  in  his  native  land,  and  but  few 
great  perils,  and  once  was  nearly  poisoned,  incidents  connected  with  his  personal  history 
For  some  time  after  his  return  the  colony  con-  during  the  time  are  known.  In  a  statement  to 
tinned  to  be  filled  with  internal  dissensions  and  his  miyesty^s  commissioners  for  the  reforma- 
fear  of  the  Indians,  bnt  the  infiuence  and  ener-  tion  of  Virginia,  probably  written  about  1624, 
gy  of  the  president  restored  quiet  and  security,  he  says  that  he  nos  spent  6  years  and  more 
His  administration,  however,  had  given  no  than  £500  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New 
satisfaction  to  the  company  in  England,  who  England;  yet,  he  continues,  **in  neither  qf 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  their  golden  those  two  countries  have  I  one  foot  of  land, 
dreams  realized,  and  irritated  by  the  undefer-  nor  the  very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I 
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digged  with  my  own  hands,  nor  ever  anj  con-  SMITH,  Josspn.    See  Mosmnre. 

tent  or  satisfaction  at  all,  and  thoagh  I  see  SMITH,  SuinsL  Francis^  D.D.,  an 

ordinarily  those  two  conntries  ^ared  before  can  clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  21,  IM. 

me  by  them  that  neither  have  them  nor  know  He  was  gfradoated  at  Harvard  college  in  1^ 

them  bnt  by  my  descriptions/'     He  publish-  studied  theology  for  8  years  at  Andover.  tmi 

ed   several  works,  the  two  most  important  for  the  next  18  months  was  editor  of  the  ^  Bi^ 

of  which  are  "  The  generall  Historic  of  V ir-  tist  Missionary  Magazine''  in  Boston.     Dori^r 

ginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles"  his  collegiate  and  theological  course  he  was  t 

(1626^,  and  "The  true  Travels,  Adventures,  large  contributor  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Amer* 

and  Observations  of  Oaptaine  John  Smith,  in  icanaJ'    In  1834  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  tW 

Europe,  Asia,  Af&ica,  and  America,  from  1693  first  Baptist  church,  WaterviUe,  Mc,  and  at  tk 

to  1629''  (1630).    These  two  works  were  re«  same  time  elected  professor  of  modem  i»- 

Erinted  at  Richmond  in  1819  (2  vols.  8vo.).  gnoges  in  Waterville  college,  both  which  pom 
Q  1631   he  published  also  a  work  entitled  he  filled  till  1842,  when  he  removed  to  Ntv< 
^*  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced  Plant-  ton,  Mass.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  fin4  fitt- 
ers of  New  England,  or  anywhere,  or  the  Path-  tist  church,  and  editor  of  the  *'  Christian  B«> 
way  to  Experience  to  erect  a  Plantation." — ^To  view."    He  continued  his  charge  of  the  lamr 
no  one  more  than  to  Capt.  Smith  is  the  settle-  till  1849,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  York 
ment  of  the  North  American  coast  justly  due.  and  remained  in  the  pastorate  at  Newton  tiD 
Without  him  the  Virginia  colony  would  have  the  summer  of  1854,  when  he  resigned,  tai 
miserably  perished.     By  the  Indians  he  was  has  since  been  engaged  in  literary  pnrsuits  aad 
looked  upon  with  reverence ;  and  although  he  editing  the  publications  of  the  American  Ba^ 
sometimes  treated  them  with  severity,  they  tist  missionary  union.    From  his  early  jooth 
never  brought  any  complaints  against  his  jus-  Dr.  Smith  has  contributed   largely,  both   ia 
tice.    He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  set-  prose  and  verse,  to  periodical  literature ;  and 
tlement  of  New  England,  and  in  his  efforts  to  the  well  known  hymn,  "My  country  I  'tis  of 
advance  the  colonization  of  America  he  spared  thee,"  is  one  of  his  earlier  product  ions.    In 
neither  time  nor  labor.    His  faults  were  those  1843,  in  connection  with  the  lie  v.  Baron  Stow, 
of  an  enthusiastic,  determined,  and  uncompro-  he  compiled  the  "  Psalmist,"  a  collertioo  of 
mising  spirit,  and  by  these  he  made  enemies  psalms  and  hymns  more  widely  circulated  tbaa 
who  were  enabled  oftentimes  to  prevent  him  any  other  in  the  United  States.      His  other 
firom  receiving  his  just  reward.  publications  are :  *'  Lyric  C^ems,"  poems  origi- 
SMITH,  John  Pyb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  nal  and  selected  (Boston,  1844),  and  ^UStd 
clergyman,  bom  in  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton"  (Boston.  1845).    H« 
died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5, 1851.    In  his  also  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  «mg3  in 
22d  year  he  entered  the  Independent  academy  the  "Juvenile  Lyre,"  edited  by  Lowell  Mason. 
at  Rotherham,  and  was  chosen  in  1800  classi-  SMITH,  Samuel  Stakhopk,  D.I).,  LL.I»^  m 
cal  tutor  in  the  Homerton  theological  academy.  American  clergyman,  born  at  Pe^juea,  Penn^ 
He  subsequently,  while  retaining  his  tutorship,  March  16,  1760,  died  at  Princeton.  X.  J^  Ao^. 
became  pastor  of  a  newly  constituted  church  21,    1819.      He  was  graduated   at    Print  eton 
at  Homerton;  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed  di-  college  in  1767,  and  from  1770  to  1773  fiikd 
vinity  tutor.    From  1843  to  1850  he  was  again  the  ofl5co  of  tutor  there.      He  was  then  li- 
classical  tutor;   but  on  the  consolidation  of  censed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  >'ew 
Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward  academies  Castle,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  mis$ii>uarT  io 
into  New  college,  ho  resigned,  and  his  friends  the  western  counties  of  Virginia.      For  tie 
raised  an  annuity  for  him,  the  capital  to  found  purpose  of  securing  his  educational  servifc* 
after  his  death  a  Smith  scholarship  in  New  here,  a  seminary  was  established  of  which  be 
college.     Dr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of  was  made  principal,  and  which  afterward  l«- 
D.D.   from  Yale  college    in  1807,   and  that  came  the  Hampden  Sidney  coUege.    -In   ITT* 
of  LL.D.   from  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  phihi^ophj 
in  1835.     Ho  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.   In  1786  hcdthv- 
society  and  of  the  geological  society.      His  ered  an  anniversary  address,  which  waij  {»iihae- 
attainments  in  physical  science  were  very  ex-  qnently  expanded  into  a  work  on  the  "  Caoscri 
tensive.     Ilis  principal  published  works  are:  of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure  and  Comj»lexi»m  of 
"The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah"  the  Human  Species*' (8 vo.,  1787).     In  1786  he 
(2  vols.,  1818-'21;  4th  ed.  greatly  enlarged,  was  associated  with  several  other  clergy-men  of 
1847) ;    **  The  Adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Presbyterian  church  in  preparing  the  form 
Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Idolatry"  of  presbyterial  government  which  continoet  to 
(1811) ;  "Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  the  present  time.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  With- 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (8d  ed.,  1827);  erspoon.  Dr.  Smith's  father-in-law,  in  1794.  the 
"  On  the  Personality  and  Dirinity  of  the  Holy  latter  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  coUeiTf . 
Spirit"  (1831);  **The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  He  resigned  that  office  in  1812  in  consi-ijueDfe 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  illnstrated  by  the  Dis-  of  repeated  strokes  of  palsy,  and  for  sevt^nl 
coveries  of  Modern  Science"  (1837) ;  "  On  the  years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  works 
Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  for  the  press.     Beside  two  orations  and  8  mis- 
parts  of  Geological  Science"  (6th  ed.,  1854).  cellaneous  sermons  in  pamphlet  form,  and  Um 
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work  abo^^e  mentioned,  he  publkhed  *'8er-  wishes  of  his  father  he  took  orders,  and  in 

mons^'  (8vo.,  1799);   *^  Lectures  on  the  £vi-  1794  was  installed  as  corate  in  the  parish  of 

dences   of  the   Christian    Religion"'  (12mo.,  Netheravon,  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  plain. 

1809):  and  '*  A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beach,  a 

leading  and  most  important  Principles  of  Nat-  wcaltliy  proprietor  of  the  neighborliood,  he 

aral  and  Revealed  Religion"  (8vo.,  1816).    His  was  appointed  tutor  of  that  gentleman's  eldest 

*•  Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  son,   and  in  1797  accompanied  his  pupil  to 

iBrritings,  were  published  in  1821  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Edinburgh,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent 

SMITH,  Seba,  an  American  author,  bom  in  preventing  them  from  visiting  one  of  the  Ger- 
Sackfield,  Me.,  Sept.  14,  1792.  He  was  grad-  man  universities,  as  was  atfii^  intended.  The 
nated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1818,  and  subse-  Scottish  metropolis  was  then  full  of  literary 
qnently  settled  in  Portland  as  a  writer  for  the  celebrities,  and  during  a  residence  there  of 
periodical  press.  While  there  he  wrote  the  several  years  Smith  made  many  valuable  and 
well  known  series  of  humorous  political  letters  enduring  friendships,  beside  acquiring  some 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  *^M^or  Jack  Down-  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  humorist  In 
ing.-'  first  published  collectively  in  1833,  and  1799  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pybus,  an  English 
which  within  a  few  years  passed  through  sev-  lady,  and  in  1802,  in  coi^unction  with  Murray, 
eral  editions.  In  1842  he  removed  to  New  afterward  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Jeffi*cy, 
York,  in  which  city  or  its  neighborhood  he  Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  and  others,  estab- 
has  since  resided.  His  remaining  publications  lished  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,*'  to  the  first 
comprise  '*  Powhatan,*'  a  metrical  romance  number  of  which,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  he 
(1841),  ^'Xew  Elements  of  Geometry''  (1850),  contributed  7  articles.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
and  '*  Way  Down  East,  or  Portr^tures  of  Yan-  paired  to  London,  and  as  preacher  at  the  fonnd- 
kee  Life"  (1855).  He  has  also  written  many  ling  hospitjd  and  several  private  chapels  eked 
minor  occasional  poems. — ELizABErn  Oakes  out  a  support  for  his  increasing  family.  His 
(PmxcE),  an  American  authoress,  wife  of  the  sermons  attracted  large  and  fashionable  con- 
preceding,  bom  near  Portland,  Me.  She  was  gregations,  and  he  delivered  during  3  successive 
married  to  ^Ir.  Smith  at  the  age  of  16.  and  seasons  (1804-*G)  courses  of  lectures  on  moral 
about  the  same  time  became  an  anonymous  philosophy  before  the  royal  institution,  which 
contributor  of  poems  to  the  periodical  press,  met  with  great  success,  but  which  in  after  life. 
In  consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes  in  with  a  whimsical  allusion  to  his  ignorance  of 
which  her  husKind  became  involved,  she  was  the  subject,  he  characterized  as  a  species  of 
subsequently  induced  to  make  literature  a  '*  literary  imposture."  A  posthumous  volume, 
profession;  and  since  her  removal  with  him  entitled  '* Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Phi- 
to  New  York  in  1842  she  has  fret^uently  ap-  losophy*'  (1850),  contains  the  substance  of 
pearcd  before  the  public  as  autlioress  or  leo-  these.  Ho  was  at  the  same  time  a  constnrit 
turer.  In  1843  appeared  the  first  considerable  contributor  to  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review.^'  and 
collection  of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  his  wit  and  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  "  The  Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems,*'  and  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  house 
her  metrical  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  other  infiuential  mansions.  Upon  the  re- 
have  since  been  numerous.  She  is  the  author  turn  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  was 
of  "  The  Roman  Tribute"  and  "  Jacob  Leisler,-'  presented,  mainly  through  the  eflr<»rt8  of  Lord 
tragedies :  **  The  Western  Captive"  and  *•  Ber-  and  Lady  Holland,  to  the  liWng  of  Foston-le- 
tha  and  Lily,"  novels ;  "  The  Salamander,  a  I.*e-  Clay  in  Yorkshire,  situated  in  a  purely  rural 
pend  for  Christmas:"  and  a  number  of  chil-  district,  and  worth  about  £500  per  annum.  Ho 
dren's  books  and  miscellaneous  publications,  passed  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  incumbency 
In  1851  she  published  "Woman  and  her  Needs,"  m  London,  discharging  his  parish  duties  by 
a  work  devoted  to  the  rights  of  woman,  which  means  of  a  curate.  In  1807  appeared  anony- 
Mrs.  Smith  has  at  various  times  advocated  by  mously  *'  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Oatho- 
her  i»eu  and  as  a  public  lecturer.  «  lies,  by  Petor  Plymley,"  which  had  an  immenre 

SMITH,   Stdxey,  an    English    divine    and  circulation  at  the  time,  and  are  among  the  most 

author,  born  in  Woodford,  Essex.  June  3, 1771,  characteristic  of  his  writings,  sound  sense  and 

died  in  Ixiudon,  Feb.  22,  1845.  He  was  the  2d  argimient  being  conveyed  in  a  vein  of  mingled 
of  4  brothers,  sons  of  Robert  Smith,  an  English  •  irony  and  pleasantry  rarely  witnessed  in  a  po- 

gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  whose  wife  was  litical  pamphlet.    His  elforts  in  the  cause  of 

the  (hiughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  and   re-  Catholic  emancipation,  thus  early  commenced, 

ceived  his  earlv  education   at  the  collesiate  were  never  relaxed  until  that  measure  was  ac- 

schoolof  Winchester  on  William  of  Wykeham*8  complished.     In  1809  he  published  2  volumes 

foundation.  He  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  of  sermons,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 

and  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  New  col-  remove<l  with  his  family  to  Heslington,  a  vil- 

lege,  Oxford,  where  in  1792  he  took  his  degree  lage  near  York,  where  he  was  permitted  by  his 

of  B.A.    He  also  obtained  a  fellowship  of  £100  diocesan  to  reside  for  a  few  vears.  in  the  hope 

a  year,  which  raised  him  from  straitened  cir-  of  being  able  to  exchange  toston-le-Clay  for 

cumstances  into  comparative    afiluence.    Hia  some  more  desirable  parish.    Iking  unable  to 

own  aspirations  would  have  led  him  to  adopt  succeed  in  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  resolute- 

the  law  as  a  profeasion,  but  in  obedioioe  to  the  ly  towards  Foston,  the  forlorn  condition  of 
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which  he  charaoteristicall j  described  b j  saying  tied  as  a  phjsiciaii  in  one  of  the 

it  was  "  actuallj  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon  ;*'  ties  of  England,  and  while  there  pabliaM  t 

constructed  a  parsonage  which  for  ugliness  work  on  **The  Divine  Government*'  vliiek 

and  substantial  comfort  had  not  its  equal  in  the  attracted  some  attention.    In  1820  he  rtiwwtj 

county ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  moved  with  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tibi 

his  whole  family  into  his  new  quarters.    For  "  Westminster  Review,"  to  which  he  comrV 

14  years  ho  continued  to  reside  at  Foston,  over-  nted  a  series  of  articles  on  the  necesyitv  of  t 

coming  the  tedium  of  his  rural  exile  by  a  never  legalized  supply  of  bodies  for  anatomifil  per 

ceasing  flow  of  animal  spirits,  by  various  liter-  poses.      These  he  afterward    republished  9 

ary  avocations,  and   by  preaching,  doctoring,  book  form,  under  the  title  of  ^'The  Use  of 

lecturing,  and  ministering  to  his  parishioners  the  Dead  to  the  Living;"  and  this  work.  wiA 

with  a  zeal  which  won  him  the  affections  of  all  some  incidents  which  occurred  about  the  ubi 

of  them.    In  allusion  to  the  long  period  that  time,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  anatomy  act 

had  elapsed  since  a  resident  incumbent  had  by  parliament,  which  put   an  end  to  the  3- 

preached   in  the  parish,  he   said :   '^  When  I  licit  trade.    In  1826  he  was  appointed  pbrs- 

oegan  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on  cian  to  the  London  fever  hospital,  and  Moe- 

first  coming  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  when  what  earlier  to  the  eastern  dispenaarr.    Ei 

I  preach,  the  accumulated  dust  of  150  years  ^*  Treatise  on  Fever"  (1830)  is  a  standard  work 

made  such  a  cloud,  that  for  some  minutes  I  lost  with  the  profession.  In  1834  he  published  *'Tht 

eight  of  my  congregation."   Visits  from  Romil-  Philosopny  of  Health,"  a  treatise  which  hm 

ly,  Mackintosh,  Jeffi*ey,  and  others  also  cheered  had  a  wide  circulation.    In  1882  he  was  sp- 

his  solitude ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  in<jmrv 

any  rural  incumbent  lived  more  rationally,  hap-  mto  the  condition  of  factory  children,  and  Im 

pily,  or  usefully  than  Sydney  Smith.    In  1828  report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  factory  art, 

Lord  Lyndhurst  appointed  him  canon  of  Bris-  which  put  an  end  to  the  inhumanities  wydh 

tol  and  rector  of  Combe-Florey,  near  Taunton,  had  been  practised  on  children  in  factories  op 

and  3  years  later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  to  that  period.    In  1888  he  presented  to  tbe 

in  St.  Paul's,  which  was  the  last  preferment  he  poor  law  commissioners  the  first  of  a  series  d 

was  destined  to  receive.    The  remainder  of  his  reports  on  the  *' Physical  Causes  of  ^ckiMi 

life  was  devoted  to  the  dUigcnt  discharge  of  his  and  Mortality,  which  are  capable  of  RemoTal 

official  duties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to  by  Sanitary  Regulations."     This  led  to  the  ap- 

literary  labors;  but  ho  wrote  nothing  for  the  pointment  of  a  sanitary  committee  by  the  boiut 

^*  Edinburgh  Review"  subsequent  to  1827,  think-  of  conmaons  in  1840,  and  of  the  health  of  towits 

ing  it  more  decorous  for  a  church  dignitary  to  commission  in  1842.   Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 

append  his  name  to  his  writings.     In  pam-  in  1840  a  commissioner  to  inquire  mto  the 

inilets  and  letters  to  the  newspapers  he  con-  condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  ihe 

tinned  to  advocate  liberal  interests  and  the  mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  tactorr 

rights  of  his  order.   Having  come  into  the  pos-  act,  and  his  reports  induced  the  exclusion  k( 

session  of  a  considerable  estate  by  the  death  young  children  and  women  from  mining  hi^<»r. 

of  his  brother  Courtonay  in  1848,  ho  invested  In  184G,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  fsnitary 

largely  in  the  puHlic  stock  of  Pennsylvania;  commissioners,  he  made  a  re|)ort  on  the  m«tc^ 

and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the  interest  re<iuisito  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 

on  her  bonds  called  out  his  well  known  **  IMi-  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  result  w:ii«  the  pob- 

tion  to  Gmgress"  and  '*  Letters  on  American  lie  health  act  of  1848  and  the  eNtuMi^hment  of 

Debts/'  which  convey  in  huigiiufro  surcharged  a  general  board  of  health.      On  its  abuIitk-B 

with  humorous  invective  his  opinions  on  the  ho  received  a  pension  of  £300. 
subject  of  repudiation.    On  other  occasions  ho        SMITH,  Wiluam,  ULD.,  the    "  fatlier  of 

had  stood  manfully  forward  as  the  eulogist  and  English  geology,'^  bom  at  Clmrcliill,  Oxii»rd- 

champion  of  America,  the  social  life  of  which  shire,  March  23,  1709,  died  in  North  an:  {ton, 

he  once  j)ronounced  *'a  magnificent  spectacle  Aug.  28,  18;i9.     His  occupation  in  hi*  T«tmh 

of  human  happiness/'     His  humor  never  left  was  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  engineer,  atd 

him,  and  under  the  last  regimen  of  his  physi-  previous  to  1791  ho  had  observed  the  tlftct 

cian  he  expressed  his  longing  for  *'even  the  of  different  classes  of  underlying  riH-k?*  up'ii 
win;:  of  a  roasted  butterfly,"    A  colleetion  of  tthe  soil,  and  had  made  compari.Hons  of  $fnu 

his  writings,  comprising  his  review  artieles,  in  a  few  localities.     In  that  year,  being  tm- 

''  Peter  PI ymley^s  Letters,"  and  various  ])am-  ployed  to  make  surveys  of  several   mint-«  in 

phlets  and  niiscelhmies,  was  ]>uhlished  in  1839.  Somersetshire,  his  attention  was  called  more 

lie  left  al<o  in  manuscript  an  account  of  English  strongly  than  ever  before  to  a  certain  citn- 

misnilo  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was  ad-  stancy  in  the  superposition  of  l^trata.  and  to 

vised  by  Macaulay  not   to  publish.     In  1855  some  remarkable  instances  of  coal  lHd>  lyirjc 

appeared  a  memoir  of  him   by  his  daughter  unconformably  beneath  tlie  red  marl.     In  his 

Saba,  the  wife  of  fc>ir  Henry  Holland.  subsequent  explorations  for  the  Somei>it  »>ial 

SMITH,  Thomas  Sorxnwooi),  M.D.,  an  Eng-  canal,  he  made  further  obM?rv«tit>n*.  wL:ch 

lish  physician  and  author,  horn  about  1790,  died  confirmed  his  previous  discoverii-i*;  and  after 

in  Florence,  Italy.  Dec.  10,  IHfil.     Ho  studied  a  time  ho  observed   another  fact   which   be- 

modicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  set-  came  subsequently  tlie  key  of  geological  di»- 
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vrjy  Tix^  the  oonstaiiojr  of  oertain  fotdla  ia  of  the  same ;  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  ^^  Dedine 

ain  formationfl,  and  their  dissimilaritjr  to  and  Fall  of  the  Ronum  Empire,^^  and  a  ^^  Stn- 

eofthe  adjacent  strata.  Collecting  these  in  dent's  Gibbon'^  and  '^Student's  Home/'  each 

strata  he  had  been  able  to  examine,  he  ar-  in  one  yolome.    He  has  also  published  a  Latin- 

ped  them  in  the  order  of  their  natural  pod-  English  diotionaiy  (1855)  based  on  Forcellini 

,  and  was  thns  led  to  the  recognition  of  and  Frennd,  and  is  now  (1862)  engaged  in  edit- 

iact  that  these  several  layers  had  each  in  ing  a  new  ^^  BiM^phia  Britannica." 

I  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  its  in-  SMITH,  Sm  Williax  Sidnet,  an  English  ad- 

itants,  whose  remains  now  constituted  its  mural,  bom  in  Midgham,  Sussex,  in  1764,  died 

ils.    Having  fully  established  this  idea,  he  in  Paris,  May  26, 1840.    He  entered  the  navy 

le  a  long  journey  through  England  and  at  the  age  of  12  as  a  midshipman,  and  before 

ea,  and  commenced  in  1794  a  ^^  Map  of  the  he  was  20  had  attuned  the  rank  of  post-captain, 

ita  of  England  and  Wales;"  and  5  years  After  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  parti- 

r  he  drew  up  in  tabular  form  the  ^^  Order  dpated,  by  the  permiasion  of  the  government, 

iie  Strata  and  their  Organic  Remains,  in  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  as  a 

Vicinity  of  Sath,  examined  and  proved  captain  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  after  the 

ir  to  1799."     In  1801  a  small  geological  surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood  he  effected 

Tof  England  was  produced,  and  in  1815  the  the  destruction  of  those  French  ships  of  war 

Bological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  also  of  a 

t  of  Scotland,"  accompanied  by  an  interest-  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  military  storea. 

treadse.    Between  1819  and  1824  he  pub-  Soon  after,  in  command  of  a  smaU  flotilla,  he 

ed  21  geological  maps  of  English  counties,  harassed  Frendi  conmierce  in  the  channel,  but 

»red  to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works  in  April,  1796,  was  captured  by  a  superior 

>rganic  remains.    In  1824  and  the  4  snbse-  force  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 

at  years  he  lectured  on  geology  at  various  pie  in  Paris.    The  French  government  refus- 

ies.     From  1828  to  18^4  he  resided  at  ing  to  exchange  him,  he  effected  his  escape 

tkness,  the  estate  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  by  French  aid  after  an  imprisonment  of  two 

Hre  fbr  the  first  time  geological  principles  years.    In  1798  he  was  put  in  command  of 

e  applied  to  the  development  of  a^culture.  a  squadron  destined  to  operate  against  the 

geological  mi^  of  that  estate,  executed  French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 

1  great    minuteness  and  exactness,  is  a  the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 

lei  for  such  productions.    In  1831  he  re-  against  a  numerous  army  under  Napoleon,  with 

-ed  from  the  geological  society  the  Wol-  a  skill  and  courage  which  gained  him  the  title 

Ml  medal  for  his  great  discoveries  in  ge-  of  the  '^  hero  of  Acre."  He  signed  a  treaty  with 

7 ;  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  by  Uie  Gen.  Either  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 

srnment  a  member  of  the  commission  for  French,  and  after  the  disavowal  of  this  pro- 

cting  the  stone  for  the  new  houses  of  par-  ceeding  by  the  British  government  participated 

lent.  in  the  war,  until  compelled,  chiefly  by  wounds 

MnH,WiLUAM,LL.D.,  an  English  classical  received  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March, 

biblical  scholar,  bom  in  London  in  1814.  1801),  to  return  to  England.    He  met  with  an 

iras  educated  at  University  college,  London,  enthusiastic  reception,  and  upon  the  renewal  of 

ftudied  law,  but  abandoned  the  profession  the  war  was  appointed  to  an  active  command, 

a  professorship  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  His  services  until  the  general  peace  were  varied 

man  languages  at  the  Independent  collegiate  and  important,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  he 

>ols  of  Highbury  and  Homerton.    In  1850,  received  a  pension  of  £1,000  and  was  made  m 

the  consolidation  of  Ooward  college  with  K.O.B.    At  the  period  of  his  death  he  held  the 

hbury  and  Homerton  academies,  to  form  nmk  of  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  lieu- 

r  college,  London,  Dr.  Smith  was  appoint-  .  tenant-general  of  marines,  having  succeeded 

irofessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  limguages  Willivn  lY.  in  the  latter  office.    The  latter 

literature ;  and  in  1853  he  was  appointed  years  of  his  life  were,  in  conseouence  of  pecu* 

deal  examiner  in  the  university  of  London,  niary  misfortunes  which  obligea  him  to  leave 

841  he  commenced  the  publication  in  nnm-  England,  passed  in  Paris.    He  was  one  of  the 

I  of  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  earliest  advocates  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 

iquities,^'  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  Memoirs  of  his  ^^Life  and  Times^'  were  written 

ly  of  the  articles  were  from  hb  pen.    This  by  I.  Barrow  (2  vols.,  London,  1847). 

completed  in  1842,  and  followed  by  the  SMTTHFIELD,  a  township  of  Providence  oo., 

ctionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  R.  I.,  bounded  K  and  N.  E.  by  the  Blackstone 

Mythology''  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1843-'9),  the  river,  and  traversed  along  its  N.  E.  border  by 

ictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography''  the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroad ;  pop. 

rols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  the  "Dictionary  of  in  1860,  13,288.    Its  centre  is  about  9  m.  N. 

ical  Biography,  History,  and  Literature"  W.  fh>m  Providence.    Beside  the  Blackstone 

.  L,  1859).    All  these  dictionaries  (except  river,  there  are  several  small  streams  which 

last,  still  nnfinishod)  have  been  abridged  drain  the  township,  and  some  of  which  furnish 

iim  for  the  use  of  schools.    He  has  also  valuable  mill  sites.    On  the  Blackstone  there 

ten  several  school  histories,  among  which  is  a  remarkable  fall  called  Woonsocket  falls, 

a  "  History  of  Greece,''  and  an  abridgment  of  abont  20  feet  descent,  and  having  numerous 
VOL.  xrv. — 47 
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circular  excavations,  some  of  them  of  consider-  to  1818  were  published  in  the  ^'  Annul*  of  1^ 

able  size.    In  the  S.  part  of  the  towns^p  is  a  losophy,^'  and  other  scientific  periodicak  li 

pond  cdled  Scott^s  pond  a  mile  long  and  half  a  his  death  he  left  about  200  nuumaeripu. 

mile  wide,  of  great  depth,  its  banks  descending  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  form  pocti 

almost  precipitously.     In  the  central  portion  a  philosophical  dictionarj.     In  minvta 

there  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  pro-  ical  analysis  he  was  equalled  only  by  Dr.  Wii 

ducing  a  superior  quality  of  lime,  which  is  laston.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  gtckpei 

largely  exported.     There  are  also  quarries  of  investigations,  and  in  bis  travels  in  Great  Bnttji 

soapstone  or  talcose  slate,  and  of  whetstone  and  on  the  continent  he  everywhere  obiuiii 

of  good  quality.    Along  the  Blackstone  river  and  noted  in  his  journal  the  evidences  of  f» 

is  a  succession  of  monufticturing  villages  al-  logicalstructure,  the  mineral  contents  of  rttft^ 

most  joining  each  other.    The  most  important  and  the  superposition  of  beds,  as  well  m  Ik 

are  Central  Falls,  Lonsdale,  Albion,  Manville,  methods  of  mining,  of  smelting  on,  sad  4 

Woonsocket,  and  Slatersville.    In  1857  there  conducting  manufacturing  prooesBesL     Tka 

were  in  the  town  28  cotton  and  2  woollen  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithson  exsosri 

mills,  with  3,252  looms  and  142,648  spindles,  his  will,  in  which,  upon  the  dbcnrrenee  cf 

manufactaring   annually  26,211,000  yards  of  tain  contingencies,  he  bequeathed  ^*  the 

doth,  and  consuming  4,277,291  lbs.  of  cotton  of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of 

and  22,800  lbs.  of  wool ;  a  bleachery,  turning  ica  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  nimttf 

out  7,700,000  yards  of  cloth ;  a  scythe  factory,  the  Smithsonian  institution,  an  estabhihisl 

making  7,000  dozen  scythes,  and  consuming  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowMpi 

1,200  tons  of  iron  and  steel ;  5  thread  factories,  among  men.'*    It  is  said  that  he  purpoitd  H 

making  from  800,000  to  400,000  lbs.  of  thread  one  time  to  leave  this  fond  to  the  royal  socMf 

annually ;   a  brass  foundery,  a  rotary  pump  for  the  promotion  of  science,  but  changed  hi 

factory,  4  grist  mills,  and  9  saw  milLs.    The  intention  on  account  of  a  misnnderstaa&f 

capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  was  with  the  council  of  the  society ;  but  this  atf« 

$3,834,800 ;  value  of  raw  material  used  during  affected  his  relations  with  the  eminent  idi» 

the  year,  $2,721,780 ;  annual  product,  $6,886,-  tific  men  with  whom  he  had  been  aasoQsttfdii 

483 ;  total  value  of  taxable  property,  $6,540,410.  the  society.    (See  SMrrHsoKiAN  IxsnTmoo.^ 
There  were  13  churches,  and  35  school  districts,        SMITHSONIAN  INSTITpTION,  an  <Mb- 

with  an  average  of  1,748  scholars  in  summer  lishment  in  Washington,  D.  O.,  orpmised  \ff 

and  1,902  in  winter.  act  of  congress  in  April,  1846,  to  carry  izttoi^ 

SMITHSON,  Jambs,  an  English  physicist,  feet  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Snuck- 

and  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  son.    The  condition  on  which  the  bequest 


died  in  Genoa,  June  27,  1829.    He  was  a  nat-  to  take  effect  in  favor  of  the   United 

urd  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  North  umber-  having  occurred  in  1835,  by  the  dealh  d  a 

land,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Made,  heiress  of  the  nephew  of  the    testator   without    issos.  tiis 

Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of  Charles,  American  government  was  officially  notified  of 

dako  of  Somerset.     Ho  was  educated  at  Ox-  its  reversionary  interest   in  the  estate.     Tte 

ford,  where  ii^  1736  ho  took  an  honorary  de-  fact  being  commonicated  to  congress,  a  joiat 

gree  under  the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie,  but  committee  reported  recommending  the  aceepl- 

soon  afterward  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson,  ance  of  the  trust     It  was  accordingly  moetftai, 

the  family  name  of  his  father,  by  which  he  was  and  the  president  authorized  to  send  a  comoii- 

always  subsequently  known.   At  the  university  sioner  to  England  to  prosecute  the  claim.  Iht 

he  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  chemist,  Hon.  Richard  Rush  was  selected  for  this  daSf, 

and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method  and  proceeded  to  London.     Though  obU^  «s 

of  minnto  analysis.     His  fondness  for  this  and  technical  grounds  to  resort  to  a  proccsi  is 

other  branches  of  physical  science  led  him  to  chancery,  every  assistance  was  afforded  Lis  by 

devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pnrsuits,  the  British  government  for  a  speedy  dedsioB, 

and  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Wol-  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  was  able  to  dc> 

laston,  Bonks,  Davy,  Black,  and  Thompson,  dare  his  mission  successfully  terminsled.  lai 

In  1790  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  on  Sept  1,  1838,  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  nnii 

society,  and  almost  immediately  became  a  con-  the  proceeds    in    &iglish   sovereigns*  wlkk 

tributor  to  its   "Transactions,'*  8  papers  in  yielded  on  recoinage  $515,169.     It  yet  remtiB- 

which  are  from  his  pen,  viz. ;  "  On  the  Con-  ed  to  be  settled  in  what  way  the  comprekci- 

cretions  frequently  found  in  the  Hollow  of  sive  and  liberal  design  could  be  most  edectsil- 

Bamboo  Canes,  named  Tabasheer;"  "  A  Chem-  ly  carried  out;  and  the  president  addresed  § 

ical  Analysis  of  some  Calamines ;"  "  Account  circular  to  eminent  citizens  of  the  country  ^^ 

of  a  Discovery  of  Native  Minium;"  "On  the  questing  their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  dJifQi- 

Oomposition  and  Crystallization  of  certain  Sul-  ing  of  the  fund.    Among  the  numerons  laiE^ef' 

phurets  from  Iluel  Boys  in  Cornwall ;"  **  On  tions  made  was  one  by  John  Quincy  Adssa 

the  Composition  of  Zeolite ;"  **  On  a  Substance  which  partially  formed  the  basis  of  fuhmqncst 

procured  from  the  Elm  Tree,  called  Ulinine ;"  action.     He  recommended  the  successire  a?- 

**  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount  Vesu-  plication  of  the  interest  of  the  ftind,  for  a  En- 

vius;"  and   ''Facts  relative  to  the  Coloring  ited  but  sufficient  term  of  years,  first  to  oat 

Matter  of  Vegetables.'*    His  papers  subsequent  great  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  then  to 
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er.    He  opposed  the  onplojmeiit  of  the  the  neoesBarj  lecture  rooms;**  and  prorinon  k 

as  others  had  advised,  for  edacational  made  that  il  objects  of  art,  natural  history, 

ACS,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  jnst  Ac^  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  sndi 

roction  of  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  or  as  may  be  collected  from  whatever  sonroe  by 

the  design  of  the  testator.    He  indicated  the  institntion  itseli^  shall  be  deposited  in  the 

primary  importance  for  the  application  of  bailding  in  sndh  order  and  so  classed  as  best  to 

x>me,  die  establishment  of  a  national  ob-  ftcilitate  Ihe  examination  and  study  of  them, 

tory,  which  however  was  provided  from  The  7th  section  devolves  on  the  secretary  the 

lal  fonds  before  the  final  action  of  con-  charse  of  the  building  and  property,  the  duties 

in  organizing  the  proposed  institution,  of  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum,  with 

*&  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  botan-  the  power  of  employing  assistants,  suttject  to 

garden  and  experimental  farm,  a  normal  the  i^yproval  and  removable  at  the  discretioii 

1  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teach-  of  the  regents.    Section  8  defines  the  visitorial 

nd  a  national  library  of  the  most  oompre-  relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 

re  character.    For  several  sessions  the  towsrd  the  board  of  regents,  and  also  limits  the 

cting  plans  proposed  were  discussed  in  expenditure  for  the  library.    By  the  9th  seo- 

ess,  the  money  having  been  meantime  tion  the  managers  are  authorized  to  diroose  of 

x>  the  U.  S.  government.    At  length,  in  such  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  fund  as  the 

,  1846,  an  act  in  11  sections  was  passed  act  has  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such 

izing  the  Smithsonian  institution.    The  manner  as  they  shall  deem  b^  suited  for  the 

xtjpn  creates  an  ^^establishment'*  for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator.    Sec- 

ise  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tion  10  provides  for  the  delivery  to  the  Hbrar 

to  consist  of  the  president  and  vice-prea-  rian  of  a  copy  of  every  publication  secured  by 

>f  the  United  States^  the  several  members  copyri^t;  a  provision  since  repealed,  at  the 

t  cabinet,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  instance  of  the  regents,  as  producing  an  ac- 

,  the  conmiissioner  of  the  patent  office,  cumulation  of  matter  foreign  to  the  otgecta 

le  major  of  Washington,  during  their  re-  of  the  trust     The  11th  section  gives  oon- 

ve  terms  of  office,  with  such  other  per-  gress  the  power  of  altering,  adding  to,  or  re- 

as  these  may  elect  honorary  members  pealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. — 

>  institution.     The  2d  declares  the  origi-  ihe  entire  cost  of  the  building,  improvement 

nd  to  be  lent  in  perpetuity  to  the  treasu-  of  the  grounds,  dec,  was  about  $825,000 ;  but 

the  United  States  at  6  per  cent. ;  appro-  by  spreading  over  several  years  the  expense 

0  the  interest  to  July  1,  1846,  amounting  of  completing  the  less  important  detttls,  and 
12,129,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  by  the  aid  afforded  by  congress  in  the  care  of 
lary,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  the  grounds,  and  in  eventually  relieving  the 
»ther  current  incidental  expenses ;  and  institution  of  the  indiscriminate  custody  of  the 
ies  that  all  expenditures  and  appropria-  national  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
shall  in  future  be  made  exclusively  from  board  were  able  to  save  $140,000  of  the  ao- 
M:raing  interest  and  not  from  the  princi-  crued  interest  to  add  to  the  fund,  which  thus 

the  fond.  By  the  8d  section  a  board  of  amounted  to  $655,000.  The  burdens  imposed 
^rs  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of  on  the  comparatively  small  net  annual  income 
ents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,*'  to  of  less  than  $40,000  by  the  act  of  organization 
nposed  of  tiie  vice-president  of  the  United  were  very  heavy ;  but  by  a  careful  administra- 
^  the  chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Washing-  tion  of  its  affiurs,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
(  members  of  the  senate  and  3  of  the  just  relations  to  each  other,  the  objects  qied- 
of  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the  ned  have  received  a  fair  share  of  attention, 
ent  and  speaker  thereof,  with  6  other  per-  A  library  has  been  collected,  which,  though 
K>t  members  of  congress,  of  whom  2  shall  smaller  than  many  others,  is  yet,  from  its  col- 
ident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  lection  of  foreign  works  and  the  transactions 
4  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  of  learned  societies,  unequalled  in  this  country 
if  the  same  state.  This  board  is  required  as  a  resource  for  scientific  r^erence ;  the  mu- 
:;t  one  of  its  members  as  presiding  officer,  seum,  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  governmental 
styled  the  chancellor  of  the  institution,  expeditions  and  the  contributions  of  individual 
Iso  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  secretary  explorers  under  the  direction  of  the  institution, 
it  the  institution  and  the  board.  To  thb  has  attained  a  magnitude  and  completeness  sel- 
ls assigned  the  duty  of  a  general  super-  dom  surpassed  in  collections  for  the  illustratioQ 
lence,  and  of  making  an  annual  report  to  of  natural  science ;  a  commenconent  of  a  gal- 
»s  on  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  lery  of  art  has  been  made;  and  lectures,  chiefly 
ion  of  the  institution.  By  the  4th,  5th,  on  scientific  subjects,  have  been  delivered  every 
h  sections  a  location  is  assigned  and  po  w-  season  to  large  audiences  from  every  part  of 
m  for  ^^  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  the  country.  Beside  tins,  availing  themselves 
Bdent  size,  with  apartments  for  the  re-  of  the  sanction  of  the  9th  section,  the  regents 
Q  and  arrangement  upon  a  liberal  scale  have  fcaugurated  a  sjrstem  of  scientific  researeh- 
ects  of  natund  history,  including  a  geo-  es  and  publications  which  has  proved  an  effi- 

1  and  mineralogical  cabinet ;  also  a  chem-  cient  instrumentality  for  the  ^^  increase  and  dif- 
boratory,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  fbsion  of  knowledge  anumg  men.*^    The  board 
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of  regents  at  an  early  session  after  their  «>point-  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bache  of  the  T.  I 
ment  selected  Prof.  Joseph  Henrj,  tnen  of  coast  soryey,  to  Labrador  in  1860.  It  hu  li 
Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  as  their  secretary,  an  only  furnished  instruments  for  physical  oUcnt 
office  which  he  still  holds.  His  assistants  are  tion  to  all  these  expeditions,  but  in  moit  cm 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bairii,  formerly  of  Dickinson  has  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  rednctMial 
college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  the  natural  history  pablicationof  the  resolts.  In  meteorology  al 
department,  and  William  J.  Bhees  in  the  libra-  terrestrial  magnetism  it  has  more  tlian  Mm 
ry  department.  The  board  of  regents  from  its  nW  obserrers  scattered  over  erery  put  d  m 
composition  has  necess£urily  cha^d  with  al-  continent,  and  is  rapidlj  mccnmnfatiijg  iM 
most  every  year,  and  of  its  original  members  through  this  and  other  measorea  ttemwf  mi 
only  the  chancellor,  Ohief  Justice  Taney,  the  systematically  pursued  for  developiDff  the  fsii 
Hon.  James  A.  Pearce  of  the  IT.  8.  senate,  laws  which  govern  the  apparently  incoMttl 
Prof.  A.  D.  Baohe  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  phenomena  of  nature.  The  natural  hittq; 
and  Gen.  Totten  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  iiemain.  Geography,  climatology,  geolqgy,  mineialac; 
Of  the  6  non-official  members,  only  President  botany,  and  archaeology  of  this  ccotiMtt 
Felton  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  connected  have  through  its  aid  received  a  greater  ia- 
with  it  for  more  than  the  present  year.  Soon  PqIbo,  and  more  material  haa  been  coQecbd 
after  his  appointment.  Prof.  Henry  submitted  for  increasing  and  diffusing  the  knowledfirf 
to  the  board  a  "  programme  of  organization^  them  among  mankind,  than  throng  all  d&m 
of  the  proposed  operations  under  the  9th  seo-  instrumentalities  during  the  national  ^^iy 
tion,  which  was  adopted,  and  still  constitutes  2.  Fublieaticna.  These  are  of  8  daaset.  UL 
the  basis  of  management  of  that  department  **The  Smithsonian  Contribntiona  to  Ebot!- 
of  the  institution.  For  the  increase  of  knowl-  edge,"  comprised  up  to  the  present  time  (ISC) 
edge,  he  suggested  that  men  of  talent  and  em-  in  18  4to.  volumes  of  large  size,  and  ia  msj 
dition  shoula  be  afforded  the  means  of  con-  cases  expensively  illustrated.  It  is  one  of  tk 
ducting  researches,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  rules  of  the  institution  that  no  meoMir  ib£ 
through  the  facilities  of  publication  and  occa-  be  admitted  into  this  aeries  which  rcili  cs 
sional  compensation ;  ana  for  its  diffusion,  the  unverified  hypothesis,  or  which  does  not  c&s 
publication  of  such  works  as,  while  adding  ma-  some  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  exiidif 
terially  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  would  knowledge ;  and  the  pretensions  of  each  in  tkii 
not  find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary  respect  are  decided  by  previous  anhmiaaon  ti 
channels  of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  ought  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  of  a* 
be  a  rule  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which  questionable  competence  and  impartiality.  Tk 
can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  organization  volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  series  kt  At 
or  instrumentality  already  in  action.  The  re-  publication  of  which  no  learned  society  in  tLa 
suits  attained  in  this  department  of  the  institu-  country  possessed  the  means,  and  which  bait 
tion  are  as  follows :  1.  M€»earcha,  The  claims  only  been  equalled  by  foreign  societies  vha 
of  different  classes  of  scientific  research  to  the  aided  by  their  governments.  They  have  b«ii 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  institution  have  al-  distributed  gratuitously  among  all  the  3iif<t>- 
ways  been  pressing  and  difficult  of  a^judica-  tant  libraries  and  learned  associations  of  dt 
tion ;  yet  a  preference  has  been  given  to  those  world,  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  ol^iiih 
of  widest  infiuence  and  benefit  to  the  race,  ing  by  literary  exchange  those  invaluable  mo 
Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these,  and  of  the  "  Transactions'^  of  foreign  learc^!  »- 
a  valuable  and  expensive  memoir  on  the  arches-  cieties,  not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  this  cccs- 
ology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  first  to  re-  try.  2d.  The  "  Annual  Reports^  to  tbt  re- 
ceive assistance.  In  connection  with  this,  ro-  gents,  which,  beside  a  popuukr  analysii  of  tl^ 
searches  in  comparative  philology  were  re-  memoirs  to  be  containea  in  the  several  fcfir 
garded  as  important,  and  therefore  aid  was  coming  volumes  of  the  **  ContributioBi»'*  ire 
extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  Dacotah  gram-  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  lectures  siJ 
mar  and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Yo-  original  or  translated  articles  which  introdsot 
ruba  language.  The  circulation  of  these  has  the  student  to  information  and  topics  of  dia- 
led to  other  researches  in  those  sciences,  some  cussion  much  above  the  range  of  tliow  unuJIy 
of  which  are  receinng  or  will  receive  assist-  presented  even  to  the  educiSed  public.  T^tcie 
ance.  Astronomy  has  also  eogaged  the  earnest  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  conffress,  and  in 
and  continued  efforts  of  the  institution  for  its  circulated  tliroush  the  members  of  both  hc-a^ei 
promotion  theoretically  and  practically.  For  as  well  as  by  the  institution  itself.  3d  Tk 
this  purpose  it  afforded  important  aid  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  ColK-ctiocft.**  la 
determination  of  the  true  orbit  and  perturba-  occasional  series  comprising  metcorolc^icil  ibd 
tions  of  Neptune,  and  published  an  epliemeris  physical  tables,  treatises  on  sultjects  of  pn^ 
of  that  planet,  which  was  accepted  by  astron-  tical  or  scientific  interest,  and  manuals  for  t^e 
omers  as  the  only  certain  guide  to  its  position;  collection  and  preservation  of  object*  of  us- 
and  has  furnished  pecuniary  assistance  to  ex-  ural  history,  as  well  as  metfiods  for  Tan«'>c5 
peditions  undertaken  with  the  view  in  a  great-  physical  oWrvations.  3.  Exchangr^  Tie  is- 
er  or  less  dej^'ec  to  astronomical  obser\'ations,  stitution  now  acts  as  the  principal,  and  is  fn^* 
as  those  of  I)rs.  Kane  and  Hayes,  of  Lieut.  Gil-  ually  becoming  the  exclusive,  niean«  of  ci^ci- 
lias  to  Chili  in  1858,  and  of  rrof.  Alexander,  munication  between  the  literary  and  scitatifte 
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Uion3  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  great  scale  for  steam  engines  and  manafactnr- 
<wn  and  other  govemments  in  which  ing  purposes,  clonds  of  smoke  fill  the  atmo- 
exchanges  are  made  exempt  the  material  sphere  and  penetrate  the  hoases,  diffiising 
it  transmits  from  daty,  and  most  of  the  everywhere  the  mipleasant  bitnminons  odor, 
.d  and  steamboat  lines  transport  it  free  lessening  the  qnantity  and  duration  of  the  light 
30st.  This,  though  it  imposes  a  vast  of  day,  and  depositing  flakes  of  soot  upon  the 
t  of  lubor  upon  the  employees  of  the  furniture,  pictures,  b<x)k8,  and  clothing  of  the 
tion,  is  productive  of  so  many  and  such  inmates.  In  Pittsburg  the  evil  has  become  so 
t  benefits  to  all  who  send  or  receive  the  great,  that  white  articles  of  external  dress  are 
ents  thus  transmitted,  that  it  will  be  almost  discarded  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
ined.  4.  ScUntiJic  Corrapondenee,  The  coming  immediately  soiled.  In  England  the 
pondence  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  nuisance  was  considered  so  great  in  the  time 
II  quarters  of  the  globe  is  vast  and  con-  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  dyers,  brewers, 
'  increasing.  Almost  every  day  brings  .  smiths,  &c.,  were  but  just  beginning  to  use  **pit 
Ives  uf  real  or  supposed  discoveries  coal,"  that  attempts  were  made  to  prohibit  its 
are  referred  to  the  institution,  inquiries  consumption  in  tiondon  by  legislative  action. 
iutific  topics  of  all  kinds,  or  unusual  phe-  (See  Coal.)  Since  that  time  the  magnitude  of 
a,  d:c.  These  letters  are  all  answered  the  nuisance  has  increased  enormously,  and  nu- 
by  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  by  merous  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  it 
-if  their  collaborators  to  whose  special  by  improving  the  methods  of  combustion,  and 
ment  of  study  the  inquiries  may  pertain,  compelling  manufacturers  to  adopt  these  or  the 
museum  and  library  have  both  been  or-  use  of  smokeless  fuels.  Thus  coke  has  been 
i  as  harmonious  parts  of  the  same  gen-  brought  into  very  extensive  use  in  the  cities 
'Stem,  being  mainly  confined  to  such  ob-  and  upon  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
ind  publications  as  are  best  adapted  to  place  of  raw  bituminous  coal,  and  various  in- 
te  the  -special  aims  of  the  institution.  genious  plans  have  l>een  devised  for  conducting 
)K£,  the  cloud  of  light  carbonaceous  the  combustion  of  raw  coal  without  the  pro- 
es  which  rises  from  fires  in  which  the  duction  of  smoke.  Some  of  these  plans  are 
stion  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  escape  both  efficient  and  economical  by  the  saving  of 
elements  of  the  fuel  before  they  are  ex-  fuel  they  effect,  but  their  adoption  has  been 
to  the  high  temperature  and  access  of  greatly  opposed  by  manufacturers,  on  account 
)uired  for  their  thorough  combustion,  of  involving  modifications  of  their  apparatus 
inMNET,  Combustion',  Flasie,  and  Fcel.)  already  in  use,  and  being  dependent  to  some 
escapes  most  freely  from  those  carbon-  extent  upon  more  judicious  care  of  the  work- 
bodies  which  burn  with  great  rapidity,  men  who  have  charge  of  feeding  the  fires.  The 
hydrocarbons  and  the  bituminous  coals,  attempts  at  improvement  have  been  directed 
>pears  to  result  from  the  decomposition  to  one  of  two  objectfs  either  to  prevent  the 
vapors  or  gases  that  are  sent  forth  from  production  of  smoke  by  effecting  complete  com- 
a  X>ortion  of  the  carbon  thus  set  free,  not  bustion  in  the  furnace,  or  to  consume  the  smoke 
g  at  once  its  atoms^  of  oxygen  and  escap-  after  it  is  evolved  from  one  fire  by  passing  it 
ther  a^'tion  of  tlie  fire  and  air.  passing  through  another  supported  by  a  smokeless  foel. 
«ov>ty  flakes.  This  principle  of  combus-  It  is  (H>served  that  the  great  mass  of  smoke  is 
I  exiikined  in  the  article  Gas,  vol.  viiL  sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  the  fire, 
Those  fuels  which  consist  chiefly  of  and  that  it  tfiminishes  as  the  fire  becomes  hot. 
arbon.  as  anthracite  and  the  coke  of  hi-  This  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  elements  of 
>us  coal,  evolve  no  smoke,  for  the  first  the  smoke  being  gradually  exhausted,  but  rather 
lent  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  is  when  it  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  g^at  quantities  of 
les  with  oxygen  to  form  the  invisible  gaseous  matter  from  the  large  amount  of  sur- 
ic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  from  which  it  face  of  fresh  fuel,  and  the  mechanical  sweeping 
again  set  free.  In  most  processes  of  off  of  the  carbon  liberated  from  this  before  it 
stion,  whether  the  object  be  the  produc-  could  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  further  action  of 
'  heat  or  light,  the  formation  of  smoke  the  heat  and  air.  This  suggests  that  the  fbel 
be  guarded  against  as  involving  both  a  should  be  added  gradually,  and  that  it  should 
ce  and  a  loss  of  fuel.  Thus  the  argand  be  spread  over  the  front  portion  of  the  grates, 
'  and  the  glass  chimneys  of  lamps  are  de-  so  that  the  smoke  shall  have  to  pass  over  the 
.  by  producing  a  proper  draught  of  air  fire  behind  and  thus  be  consumed  as  it  mixes 
intermixture  with  the  products  of  com-  with  the  excess  of  air  carried  along  with  it. 
1,  to  render  this  complete,  and  cause  all  Several  of  ihk  methods  of  preventing  the  smoke 
bonaceous  particles  to  combine  with  oxy-  nuisance  are  based  on  this  principle,  and  me- 
which  condition  they  disappear  in  a  gase-  chanical  arrangements  have  been  contrived  for 
m.  Other  wise,  after  being  carried  up  with  introducing  the  fuel  into  the  large  fires  for 
ite<l  coluiyn,  the  sooty  matters  are  float-  steam  engines  and  manufacturing  operations  in 
ut  in  the  atmosphere,  and  finally  settle  a  continuous  and  uniform  manner.  The  ad- 
apon  whatever  substances  they  come  in  mission  of  sufficient  air  is  of  course  effectually 
t  with.  In  large  cities  where  bituminous  provided  for,  and  in  some  of  the  arrangements 
the  common  fuel,  and  consumed  upon  a  this  is  first  heated  and  distributed  by  numerous 
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jets  so  as  to  be  thoronghly  intennixed  with  83  per  oent.    From  this  saTing,  however,  in 

the  products  of  combastion  in  the  fire  chamber,  be  deducted  the  lo^  of  ^  the  steam  gcaoiri 

James  Watt,  who  directed  his  attention  to  this  which  is  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  vki 

subject,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1785  for  con-  the  escape  steam,  in  the  case  of  high  pvtm 

suming  smoke  and  increasing  the  heat  of  fur-  engines,  be  used  for  injection. — Another  jk 

nace  fires,  passed  the  products  of  combustion  consists  in  the  gradual  and  regular  intiudodk 

through  very  hot  pipes,  ^'  or  among,  through,  of  the  coal,  so  that  it  has  time  to  beoome  €ohi 

or  near  to  fuel  which  is  intensely  hot,  and  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  tbtlK 

which  has  ceased  to  smoke,  mixing  it  with  The  volatile  products  of  the  coking  proeca  pi 

fresh  air  when  in  these  circumstances."    The  forward  over  the  incandescent  coke  thit  hi 

use  of  the  hot  pipes,  or  of  any  extra  heat  beside  preceded,  and  are  there  thoroughly  cammtL 

that  afforded  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel  itself,  Jucke^s  arrangement  is  the  most  i^prorci  la 

is  considered  by  Obarlei^Wye  Williams,  in  his  is  still  complicated  and  liable  to  g^  ootof  » 

^^  Prize  Essay  on  the  Preyention  of  the  Smoke  der.    The  grate  bars  are  replaced  by  an  «!■ 

Nuisance^'  (London,  2d  ed.,  1857),  as  altogether  chain  web,  which  is  carried  ronna  iqioi  tn 

needless,  the  admission  of  air  being,  under  rollers,  one  upon  each  end  of  a  carriifi  ilg 

proper  arrangements,  all  that  is  required.    His  can  be  run  in  and  out  whenever  mtctmm. 

method  is  to  admit  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  The  back  roller  when  in  place  b  xuAet  m 

air  through  the  door  and  front  plate  of  the  fire,  bridge,  and  the  front  one  under  an  inefiMi 

which  are  perforated  with  great  numbers  of  platform  which  reaches  from  the  chargiag  te 

small  holes  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  uni-  down  to  the  fire  room.    As  the  rollers  iMy 

formly  diffused  throughout  the  fire  chamber,  turn  they  carry  the  endless  chain  along  totka 

The  bridge  is  also  made  hollow  and  furnished  bridge,  under  which  it  passes.     In  frost  it  e» 

on  the  back  side  w  ith  a  similar  perforated  plate^  tinually  receives  its  load  of  coke  that  slips  4gm 

through  which  the  ah  passing  either  from  the  the  inclined  plane,  and  on  the  panage  tstb 

side  or  from  the  front  under  the  grate  is  dif-  bridge  this  is  quite  consumed.     This  systOB  d 

fused  beneath  the  boilers  and  thoroughly  inter-  feeding  by  mechanical  power  has  been  wmik 

mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion  that  used  in  England,  and  though  expengve,  wd 

Eass  over  the  bridge.    A  chamber  behind  the  somewhat  troublesome  at  times,  has  been  nry 

ridge  affords  room  for  this  intermixture  to  generally  approved,  for  the  uniform  msBBirli 

take  place.    With  this  arrangement  particular  which  it  may  be  inade  to  distribute  the  hL 

care  is  also  directed  to  keeping  a  proper  pro-  Other  inventions  are  based  on  snpplyiiig  M 

portion  in  the  areas  of  the  flues  to  the  grate  to  the  fires  from  beneaUi,  so  that  Uie  prodMli 

surface  and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  that  of  combustion  must  pass  through  the  iotmfm' 

the  gaseous  matters  should   have   abundant  oent  coals  above  beK>re  escaping. — The  prW- 

room  and  find  unobstructed  passage  through  pal  works  to  which  reference  may  be  made  fir 

the  chimney.     In  carefully  regulated    trials  further  information  upon  this  subject  are  tk 

great  economy  has  been  attained  by  this  plan,  treatises  of  Chiles  Wye  Williams,  one  nuMi 

but  in  practice  a  similar  saving  has  not  g^n-  above,  and  the  other  '*  On  the  Comboitiaa  of 

erally  been  observed,  probably  from  the  diffi-  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke*^  (Loiidas, 

culty  of  exactly  regulating  the  supply  of  air  1841);  **  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Fuel,'' by T. 

and  securing  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  flues.  Syme  Prideaux  (1 853) ;  Fairbaim^s  ^*  UacMb- 

As  regards  the  prime  object  of  preventing  formation  for  Engineers'' (1857);  **The]^f«a- 

smoke,  the  plan  is  however  perf«tly  success-  nent  Way  and  Goal-Burning  Locomodre  Bofl- 

ful.    It  has  been  improved  by  the  arrangements  ers  of  European  Railways,^'  by  Zerah  Colbvi 

for  heating  the  air  before  it  is  admitted;  and  and  A.  L.  Holley  (New  York^  1858). — Tat^ 

in  the  most  effective  coal-burning  locomotives  prevention  of  smoke  in  dwelling  hoQses»  m 

it  has  been  found  highly  advantageous  to  place  Warming  and  Vknttlation. 
fire  bricks  in  different  positions  for  the  gases  to        SMOLENSK,  a  W.  government  of  Bsml 

play  upon  them,  and  thus  ignite  through  the  bounded  N.  by  Tver,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Mesrov 

heat  which  these  absorb  and  readily  impart  and  £[alooga,  8.  by  Ord  and  TchemifcoT,  mk 

again.    Beside  these,  deflectors  have  also  been  W.  by  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskov :  tan, 

introduced,  the  object  of  which  is  to  turn  the  21,658  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1858,  1,102,0711    TW 

gaseous  mixture  down  upon  a  separate  grate,  sdrface  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  hrokm 

on  which  a  slow  coal  fire  is  burned  with  a  very  occasionally  by  low  hills.    The  chief  riven  «t 

contracted  admission  of  air.    But  even  without  the  Dnieper  and  Desna.    It  is  inter^>ca^ped  viti 

this  fire  they  serve  to  produce  a  more  perfect  numerous  small  lakes  and  morasses ;  and  thtn 

mixture  of  the  gases,  and  the  fire  bricks  retain  are  immense  forests  of  exceUent  timber*  wluA 

heat  for  effectimr  the  combination  of  these. —  abound  with  wild  fowl  and  large  and  MttI 

Among  other  plans  for  preventing  smoke  is  game.    The  soil  is  generally  prodnctrfe.    Tht 

that  of  Ivison,  which  consists  in  the  introduc-  government  has  rare  facilities  for  graztag.  aai 

tion  of  steam  by  minute  jets  from  a  fan-shaped  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  the  celebnCei 

distributer  in  the  fore  part  of  the  farnace.   The  Lithuanian  horses  are  raised.     Much  attentioa 

fire  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased  in  is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  honey  and  wsx 

intensity  without  tlio  production  of  smoke,  and  form  important  articles  of  export.     Iron,  cv^ 

with  a  saving  of  fuel  in  experimental  trials  of  per,  ana  salt  are  found.    Linen  and  woolka 
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-  goods  are  mannfaotared  to  some  extent,  and  board  an  80-gim  ship,  and  sailed  on  the  disas- 

r  oaorpets  of  a  superior  qualitj  are  exported. —  trons  expedition  against  Carthagena,  which  he 

^  Smolensk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  both  sides  has  described   in  '' Roderick  Random,''  and 

of  the  Dnieper,  250  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Moscow ;  with  more  detail  it  the  ^*  Compendium  of  Yoy- 

jpop.  about  18,000.    The  river  is  crossed  by  a  ages.''    He  left  the  navy  in  disgust  at  Jamaica, 

wooden  bridge.    The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  and  while  residing  there  became  acquainted 

that  portion  of  it  on  the  right  bank  is  surround-  with  Anne  Lascelles,  a  young  West  Indian 

«d  by  a  high  and  strong  wall.    It  is  the  seat  lady,  whom  he  married  in  1747.    Returning 

.  of  a  bishop,  and  has  16  Greek  churches  and  to  England  in  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Gnlloden, 

mimerous  other  public  buildings.    Its  manu-  he  produced  anonymously  ^^  The  Tears  of  Scot- 

ftotnres  consist  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen  land,"  an  ode  in  which  he  laments  the  atrod- 

flloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.    It  was  an  im-  ties  committed  by  the  royal  army  upon  the  in- 

portant  town  in  the  9th  century,  and  was  long  surgent  families.    Ho  also  published  **  Advice, 

uidependent  under  its  own  princes.    The  Tar-  a  Satire"  (1746),  and  "  Reproof^  a  Satire"  (1747), 

.    ters,  Lithuanians,  and  Russians  afterward  held  and  wrote  "  Alceste,  an  Opera,"  for  the  Uovent 

itsQCcessively ;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu-  Garden  theatre,  which  was  withdrawn  in  con- 

jies  it  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  manager,  and 

ihe  Poles  and  Russians,  often  changing  masters,  was  never  printed.    His  satires,  in  wnicn  he 

;    liiit  finally  taken  by  the  latter  in  1654.    On  vented  his  numerous  personal  spites,  alarmed 

JkSis.  16  and  17,  1812,  was  fought  the  memo-  his  friends  and  increased  the  hostility  of  his 

nbKd  battle  of  Smolensk,  between  the  French  enemies.    In  1748  appeared  the  first  of  his 

army  consisting  of  180,000  men  with  500  field  novels,  *'  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 

fdeoes  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian  army  dom,"  the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Scotsman, 

of  140,000  men  under  Raefiski,  Barclay  de  Tol-  who  in  quest  of  fortune  is  led  through  different 

ly,  and  Bagration.    On  the  16th  the  French  countries,  whose  national  characteristics  are 

Speared  in  front  of  Smolensk  and  commenced  described,  and  into  the  most  diverse  social  con- 

9  attack,  but  were  repulsed.    In  the  mean  nections  with  men  of  all  ranks,  wits,  sharpers, 

lime  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  march-  courtiers,  and  courtesans.    Rapidity  and  varie- 

od  into  the  city,  and  preparations  were  made  ty  of  incident,  ease  of  style,  and  an  exhaustlesa 

Ibr  a  vigorous  resistance.    The  next  day  the  humor  and  knowledge  of  life  are  the  promi- 

French  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  town,  nent  excellencies  of  the  novel,  which  however 

bnt  idling  to  capture  it,  the  assaulting  oolunms  lacks  the  elaboration  and  unity  of  design  that 

ftH  back  upon  the  main  army  and  prepared  for  mark  the  works  of  Fielding.    Ue  made  a  short 

A  more  general  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the  visit  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  in  1751  published 

following  day.    In  the  night  the  Russians  aban-  '^  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  abonnd- 

doned  the  town,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  ing  in  eccentric  characters  and  mischievous  gal- 

IVench  next  morning,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  lantries,  and  disfigured  by  an  episode  detaifing 

burned.     The  Russian  loss  was  10,000  men,  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Vane,  for  inserting  which 

and  the  French  15,000.  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  liberal  reward 

SMOLUBTT,  Tobias  Geobob,  a  British  au-  from  her.    He  now  resumed  the  medical  pro- 

ihor,  bom  in  Dalquhurn  house,  parish  of  Card-  fession,  established  himself  at  Bath,  and  pub- 

roes,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monte  lished  in  1752  '*  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 

Kero,  a  village  near  Leghorn,  Oct.  21,  1771.  of  Water."    Obtaining  no  practice,  he  removed 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  younger  to  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  again  to  literary 

son,  he  was  left  dependent  upon  his  grand-  pursuits.    In  1758  appeared  his  ^^  Adventures 

lather.  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  had  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,"  the  hero  of 

1>een  a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament.    He  which  was  designed  to  be  a  complete  villain, 

was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dum-  '*  a  beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 

1»arton  and  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  chose  and  unwary."    The  adventures  are  sometimes 

the  medical  profession,  and  was  apprenticed  to  repulsive,  but  illustrate  the  satirical  genius  of 

ICr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Glas-  the  author.    A  person  named  Gordon,  whom 

flow,  but  devoted  himself  less  to  medical  studies  Smollett  had  supported  for  several  years^  now 

ttsn  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  miscellaneous  provoked  him  by  an  insulting  letter  to  mfliet 

reading,  practical  jokes,  and  the  composition  personal  chastisement  on  him.    An  action  for 

of  satirical  verses.    He  was  in  his  18th  year  damages  ensued,  and  the  author's  hasty  temper 

when  his  grandfather  died,  leaving  no  provision  involved  him  also  in  a  dispute  with  the  coun- 

foT  him.    The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  ex-  sel  for  the  plaintifi*,  the  literary  fruit  of  which 

Sired  in  his  19th  year,  and  he  set  out  for  Lon-  was  an  indignant  and  sarcastic  letter  afterward 

on,  carrying  with   him  a  tragedy  entitled  published  in  the  ^^  European  Magazine."  Heez- 

^  The  Regicide,"  and  eager  for  distinction  as  a  ecuted  amid  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  pnb- 

dramatic  writer.    He  made  vain  efforts  to  get  lished  by  subscription  in  1755,  his  translation 

the  play  produced  on  the  stage,  which  he  re-  of  ^^  Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and  elegant 

ooonted  in  an  amusing  and  indignant  preface,  but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvia,  on  which 

when  in  1749  he  decided  to*  Sprint  it  and  shame  it  was  founded.    He  was  least  successful  in 

the  rogues."    Thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  ac-  rendering  the  proverbial  humor  of  Sancho.  On 

eepted  in  1741  a  position  as  surgeon's  mate  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country  he  met  with  a  flat- 
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teringreceptioDy  and  after  retnming  to  London  who  were  in  diatreoB."     A  a     noTeliAkekia 

nndertook  tlie  management  of  the  ^'Gritioal  rank  with  fielding  aL*dIl;t*u^i-d9on,  and  bt|» 

Review/^    His  irritable  temper  and  capriciona  aenta  peculiar  graoea  Pa^v  aa  a  poet,  bbuoa 

tastes  involved  him  in  nhmeroos  vexations  and  critic 

and  quarrels;  a  oontemptaooa  critique  on  the       8MYBNA  (Turk,  h'*  >\  l,  town  of 

^^Rosciad^'  provoked  against  him  the  spleen  Tnrkej,  in  the  pashalio  ol   Anal>olia, 

of  Ohurchill ;  and  in  1759  an  attack  on  Ad-  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  aame  i        ^ 

mind  Enowles,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Jlinor,  in  lat.  S8^  %  I, 

Oarthagena,  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  for  long.  27^  10'  iL,  210  m.  8.  8.  W.  froa  Ca- 

libel  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and  stantinople ;  pop.  estimated  at  150,000.  Hi 

to  suffer  8  months*  imprisonment.     He  had  aurrounding  country  is  remarkablj  pictarvni 

meantime  produced  a  ^^  Oompendium  of  An-  and  beautiml,  and  the  domes,  minarKa  mi 

thentic  and  Entertaining  Voyages^'  (7  vols.,  oypreaa  trees  give  the  town  a  fine  appama 

1767),  a  comedj  entitled  '^  The   Reprisals,"  from  the  sea.    Jt  standa  upon  a  fdain  bccv«a 

which  Ghurick  brought  out  on  tiie  stage,  and  the  ancient  Mona  Pagns  and  the  aea,  psti^t 

a  *'*'  Complete  History  of  England  "  (4  vols.,  being  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL     The  strMton 

1758),  written  in  14  months,  which  became  badly  laid  out,  nanrow,  and  dirty.    The  Wii 

very  popular,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  being  is  divided  into  separate  qnartera,  each  iihilrH 

rapidly  sold.    While  in  prison  he  wrote  ^*  The  by  a  distinot  race.     The  Franks  and  Gmo 

Aaventnres  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  which  occupy  the  portion  along  the  shore;  the  i^ 

appeared  in  the  ^'  British  Magazine"  in  1760-  menian  quarter  ia  dtuated  partly  on  tha  k^ 

'61,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  ^^  Don  Quixote,"  and  ffround  and  partly  on  the  lower  alopea  of  :k 

the  least  esteemed  of  his  novels.    Ue  afterward  hill ;  the  Jews  are  confined  to  two  amall  iptBa 

contributed  the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  between  the  Armenian  and  the  Turkiih  (^ 

Germany  to  the  ^^  Modem  Universal  History,"  tricts,  which  latter  extends  along  the  ^9* 

and  continued  his  ''  Complete  History  of  Eng-  slopes  of  the  hilL    In  the  Fk*ank  <raarttr  ik 

land,"  bringing  the  narrative  down  from  1748  to  houses  are  mostly  built  of  atone,  azM  Ukr  at 

1764.  Ontheaccessionof  George  in.  he  under-  many  good  shops,  coffee  houses,  snd  w««- 

took  to  defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  houses ;  but  in  other  parts  they  are  Msrij  il 

in  a  weekly  paper  entitled  ^^  The  Briton."    He  constructed  of  wood  and  have  a  very  niienik 

was   effectively  and  abusively  answered  by  appearance.    The  Tnrks  nmnber  about  8(K<^.^ 

Wilkes  in  his ''  North  Briton,"  and  his  services  the  Greeks  40,000,  the  Jews  16,000,  tha  JL-^ 

being  unpaid,  and  his  side  most  impopular,  he  meniana  10,000,  and  the  Franks  6,000.    Tl)tit 

withdrew  from  the  contest    His  health  waa  are  numerous  bazaars  well  A^^M^hftd  with  diaitf- 

shattered  by  this  discomfiture,  by  bis  labors  on  ent  sorts  of  goods,  but  they  are  intricale.  dirk 

a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  on  a  and  dirty.    The  govemor^'a  residence  hat  brec 

compilation  entitled  ^^  The  Present  State  of  All  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  theaav. 

Nations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his  only  child ;  There  are  new  barracks  capable  of  aoeQfnn> 

and  in  1763  he  went  abroad  for  two  years  to  dating  8,000  men;  several  mosqnea,  into  all  <i 

dissipate  his  grief.    He  published  the  result  of  which  Cliristian  vbitors  are  admitted :  Gr«ck 

his  observations  in  ^^  Travels  through  France  Armenian,  Roman  Catholic,   and  PrukfCiSt 

and  Italy"  (1766),  some  of  the  judgments  in  churches,  synagogues,  and  a  convent.    T^et 

which  are  mere  ebullitions  of  ill  temper.    It  is  also  an  English  hospital,  and  a  cemcccrr. 

was  ridiculed  by  Sterne  in  his  ^^  Sentimental  An  extensive  caatle  occupies  the  anmmit  of  *^< 

Journey."    On  returning  from  Italy  he  visited  hill,  but  the  walls  are  not  in  a  good  «tsu  A 

Scotland,  resided  at  Bath  during  the  following  repair,  and  it  is  unoccapicd.     The  climau  :» 

year,  and  there  wrote  ^*  The  Adventures  of  an  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  plague  tomecn;*^ 

Atom,"  a  political  satire,  witty  and  indelicate,  committing  great  ravages. — The  trade  of  So j> 

in  which  he  assailed  Lord  Bute  and  the  earl  of  na  both  by  sea  and  land  ia  very  cooavkn.'  1'. 

Ciiatham.    His    broken    health  obliged   him  the  latter  being  carried  on  chiedy  with  oti^f 

a^ain  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  he  proceed-  ports  and  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bsi^i^ 

ed  to  Italy  in  1770,  beginning  on  his  way  to  and  Persia.    The  exports  conust  princifttHj  ^i 

write  '•^  The  Expedition  of  Uiunphrey  Clinker,"  dried  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  goats*  and  camclft'  Lal*. 

which  appeared  in  1771,  just  before  his  death,  wool,  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  and  opiom ;  and  :h< 

It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  novels,  imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  oiffeient  kiai» 

contains  Lismahago,  his  best  drawn  character,  of  manufactured  gooda,  n>irits,  iron,  steeL  l«*i- 

and  abounds  in  grave  and  humorous  observa-  and  tin.    In  1858  the  value  of  the  ezporu  vn 

tions.     ^'He  was  often  wrong,"  says  Masson,  $11,726,250,  and  of  the  imports  $12,655,123. 

*^and  always   irascible,  continually  fancying  In  1856  1,805  sailing  vessels,  of  an  sggr^Jis< 

himself  aggrieved,  and  always  with  a  quarrel  of  420,438  tona,  entered  the  port,    t!iceac>-  r» 

on  his  han(fs ;  but  he  was  as  proud,  warm-  ply  regularly  between  Smyrna,  Coostanti»^;  -«. 

hearted,  and  mettlesome  a  Scot  as  had  then  and  several  ports  in  the  Mediterranesn.    Xvt^ 

crossed  the  Tweed ;  of  a  spirit  so  independent  papers  are  published  in  5  different  langnapf*  — 

that  he  never  asked  a  favor  for  himself  from  Smyrna  is  a  place  of  such  antitjuity  tha:  ^ 

any  great  man  in  his  life ;  paying  his  way  hon-  early  history  is  lost  in  fable.    It  seenis  w  Isr: 

estly,  and  helping  liberally  those  about  him  been  oolcmised  by  McA\ma^^  tnim  Cyae.  bd 
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earlj  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oolophoniana,  Church''  (New  York)  ;  and  ^'  The  Rite  of  Oon- 

and  in  the  7th  century  B.  0.  formed  the  13th  firmation."    Others  are  more  general,  as  *^  Be- 

city  of  the  Ionian  league.  Accordmg  to  Straho,  reaved  Families  Consoled  "  (12m6.,  New  York, 

it  was  destroyed  by  Sadyattes  of  Lydia  about  1845) ;  "The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races proYea 

627  B.  C,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  several  to  bo  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and 

centuries.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Anti-  Science^'  (12mo.,  New  York,  1860) ;  "  Nature 

genus  and  Lysimachus,  successors  of  Alexander  and  Claims  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 

uie  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of  tions"  QPhiladelphia,  1857) ;  "  Why  do  I  live  ?" 

that  era.    One  of  the  7  churches  mentioned  m  (New  York,  1857) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Valley" 

the  book  of  Revelation  was  situated  at  Smyrna,  (Philadelphia,  1857) ;  and  "  Obedience  the  Life 

and  Polycarp  was  its  first  bishop.    The  town  of  Missions"  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  D.  178,  SMYTH,  William  Hexrt,  a  British  naval 

bnt  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure-  ofiicer,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1788. 

lius.    It  afterward  had  many  chanffea  of  for-  His  father  was  an  American  loyalist.    He  en- 

tone ;  and  being  occupied  by  a  Se^ookian  chief-  gaged  at  first  in  the  merchant  service,  but  in 

tain  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  it  was  March,  1805,  entered  the  royal  navy  asmiddbip- 

nearly  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  was  man,  and  was  in  active  service  in  the  Pacific 

again  rebuilt,  and  the  Genoese  subseauently.  and  Atlantic  until  1810,  when  he  rendered  im- 

became  masters  of  it  and  retained  it  till  1864.  portant  aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  which 

It  was  then  taken  by  the  Turks,  captured  by  in  181$  he  was  raised  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  soon 

Tamerlane  in  1402,  ^d  soon  fell  back  into  the  afterward  appointed  to  a  conmiand  in  the  flo- 

hands  of  the  Turks.    It  has  suffered  severely  tilla  under  bir  Robert  Hall  detailed  for  the  de- 

npon  several  occasions  from  both  earthquakes  fence  of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 

and  fires.    In  1841 12,000  houses  were  burned;  mirdty  he  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 

and  in  1846  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  earth-  and  the  a<^acent  islands,  which  occupied  him  for 

quake  and  many  people  were  killed.    Smyrna  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  pubUcation  by 

is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth-  the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.    As  an  ao- 

place  of  Homer,  and  in  ancient  times  It  pos-  companiment  to  this,  Capt.  Smyth  publish^ 

seased  a  Homerium  or  temple  to  his  memory.  in  1824  a  '^  Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Re- 

SMYTH,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  S.  E.  sources.  Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography  of  Sicily 

by  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  N.  W.  by  and  its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Antiquarian 

Walker's  mountain,  and  drained  by  the  head  and  other  Notices"  (4to.)-    He  afterward  com- 

streams  of  Holston  river ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pleted  the  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 

jpMop.  in  1860, 8,952,  of  whom  1,037  were  slaves,  sea,  which  had  been  conunenced  by  Napoleon. 

The  surface  is  an  elevated  valley  between  Iron  and  the  results  of  the  surve/were  published 

mountain  range  and  Walker's  mountain;  the  by  the  imperial  geographical  institute  of  Milan, 

soil  is  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  He  was  employed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 

were84,742bushelsofwheat,  201,222  of  Indian  in  1828  and  1824  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts 

corn,  139,580  of  oats,  and  100,410  lbs.  of  but-  of  Sardinia,  and  published  a  ^*  Sketch  of  the 

ter.    There  were  8  furnaces,  7  churches,  and  present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia"  (8vo., 

600  pupils  attending  public  schools.     Lime-  1828).    He  attained  the  rank  of  post  captain  in 

stone,  gypsum,  and  ^t  are  found.    The  value  Fob.  1824,  and  settled  soon  after  at  Bedford, 

of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $2,821,831,  showing  where  he  built  a  small  observatory  in  his  ^ar- 

an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  since  1850.    It  is  den,  and   prosecuted  astronomical  ihvestiga- 

intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-  tions  for  several  years,  and  in  1844  published 

road.    Capital,  Marion.  a  *'  Cycle  of  Celestial  Cbjects,  for  the  use  of 

SMYTH,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  Naval,  Military,  and  Private  Astronomers"  (2 
man,  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He  vols.  8vo.).  In  1853  he  attained  the  rank  of 
was  educated  at  Belfast  and  London,  and  in  rear  admiral.  His  most  valuable  work  is  en- 
1830  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  titled  *^  The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  cal.  Historical,  and  Nautical "  (8vo.,  1854),  in 
N.  J.  In  Nov.  1831,  he  visited  Charleston,  S.  which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  condensed 
C,  and  in  1832  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Pres-  form  the  results  of  his  numerous  surveys  and 
hyterian  church  in  that  city,  where  he  still  con-  observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  that 
tinues.  Dr.  Smyth  has  collected  a  library  of  sea. — His  eldest  son,  Wabbington  Wiuokson 
10,000  or  12,000  volumes  of  choice  works,  Smyth,  is  mining  geologist  to  the  ordnance 
mostly  foreign  editions ;  and  he  has  written  a  survey.  His  2d  son,  Charles  Piazzi  Smtth, 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  controversial  is  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  and  in  1856 
in  cliaracter,  such  as  '^  Ecclesiastical  Bcpub-  transported  a  large  collection  of  meteorologi- 
licanism"  (12mo.,  Boston) ;  "  On  the  Pre-  cal,  magnetical,  and  astronomical  instruments 
latic  Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession"  (8vo.,  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  where  he  selected 
Boston) ;  "  The  Life  and  Cliaracter  of  Calvin  two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other  10,700 
Defended "  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1844) ;  "  The  feet  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  important  re- 
History,  Character,  and  Results  of  the  West-  suits  detailed  in  his  "Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer's 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines"  (12mo.,  New  Visit"  (London,  1858).  He  has  since  written 
York,  1847) ;  "  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  "  Three  Cities  of  Russia"  (London,  1862). 
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SNAIL,  the  common  name  of  the  helieidm,  a  and  fi&ttened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  ioK, 
large  family  of  gasteropodons  moUoska,  terrea-  obtaining  them  from  the  islands  of  the  lfe£ur- 
tried  and  air-breathing.    The  number  known  is  ranean ;  thej  are  still  eaten  in  many  ooantnci 
now  so  large  that  the  treatment  of  the  sob-  of  £aroi>e,  especially  by  Roman  Catholics  dor- 
fEunilies  and  genera  woold  require  a  volume,  ing  Lent,  being  considered  as  fish ;  great  nnn- 
Bestricting  the  name  helieida  to  such  as  have  bers  are  eaten  in  France ;  they  are  uso  recoo- 
a  well   developed  external  spiral  shell,  the  mended  as  ingredients  in  soups  for  oonsumpdTe 
snails  may  be  cnaraoterized  as  animals  breath-  persons.    The  reproductive  internal  organs,  ii 
ing  air  by  means  of  branchial  vessels  spread  the  apex  of  the  shell,  consist  of  many  paniki 
like  a  network  over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cav-  cseca,  each  of  which  has  an  external  layer  pro- 
ity  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  by  ducing  eggs,  and  an  internal  aao  producing  m^ 
the  shell,  and  communicating  with  the  atmo-  men;  the  apparatus  is  very  complex.    The  R 
sphere  by  a  small  valvular  opening  on  the  right  aspersa  (Idnn.),  or  common  garden  anaiL  origi* 
side;  they  have  4  retractile  tentacles,  the  up-  nally  from  Europe,  but  now  naturalized  in  raotf 
per  2  the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  apex ;  parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  used  as  food,  wbea 
there  is  a  dentated  homy  jaw  on  the  upper  lip,  boiled  in  milk,  for  consumptives.  These  mem 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue ;  the  gullet  is  when  abundant  are  very  destmctive,  layiBf 
wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glands  on  its  waste  whole  gardens  in  a  single  night,  alwaji 
sides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed;  the  attacking  the  tenderest  and  moat  snccakat 
whole  body  is  very  glutinous ;  the   locomo-  plants ;  beside  tiieir  natural  enemies,  wi»i«mA 
tion  is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot;  they  and  birds,  great  numbers  are  kflled  by  fires, 
are  hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregn»-  inundations,  sudden  changes  of  temperaturs, 
tion.  The  shells  are  always  external,  vary  much  felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of  the  land,  sad 
in  form,'  and  contain  the  entire  animal ;  they  by  hogs  and  poultry  following  the  plough ;  tht 
have  no  operculum,  the  opening  during  hiber-  remedies  for  their  depredations  are  the  same 
nation  being  closed  by  a  secretion  from  the  as  for  the  slugs.    The  largest  of  the  America 
mantle,  which  hardens  into  what  is  called  the  snails  is  the  £f.  aJholabru  (8ay\  of  a  yeUowiab 
epiphragm;  the  shell  is  generally  turned  from  horn  color,  with  white,  broadly  reflected  fip; 
left  to  right,  the«  free  edge  to  the  right,  but  the  shell  has  5  or  6  whorls,  with  minute  rs- 
they  are  often  reversed ;  the  newly  hatched  volving  lines  and  die  umbilicus  closed ;  in  Oe- 
young  resemble  their  parents,  and  have  a  shell  tober  they  cease  feeding,  and  select  a  piacn 
of  1^  whorls.    They  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  under  some  log  or  stone,  where  they  fix  tbcm- 
like  moist  places ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute,  selves  for  the  winter,  mouth  upward.    For  de- 
especially  in  the  tentacles,  and  they  appear  to  tails  on  the  American  species  of  the  famOy.  tec 
have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are  nocturnal  in  -  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  Binney  on  the  ^'  Terr^striil 
habit,  and  feed  principally  on  plants^  though  Air-breathing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States'* 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.    The  repro-  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1851,  and  voL  iv.,  a  conttao- 
ductive  season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring ;  ation  by  W.  6.  Binney,  Boston,  1859).    The 
the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  80  to  100,  are  de-  garlic  snail  {H,  alliaria)  has  follicles  whose  se- 
posited  in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial  crotion  gives  out  a  strong  odor.     Aimong  other 
holes ;  the  young  come  out  in  20  to  80  days,  genera  are  Htrina^  bulimus,  pvpOy  ekomdntf 
Snails  are  distributed  very  widely,  from  the  tuecinea^  elatuilia,  and  aehatina. 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  SNAKE.    See  Serpent. 
from  the  hot  and  moist  plains  to  a  height  of  SNAKE  BIRD.    See  Darter. 
11,000  feet  on  mountains;  some  are  cosmopo-  SNAKE  RIVER.  See  Lewis  or  Sxakx  Rrrxi. 
lite,  ranging  wherever  their  food  is  found,  and  SNAKEROOT  (polygala  9enega^  Linn.X  • 
others   are  restricted  within    narrow  limits,  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  pol^g^U- 
About  1,500  species  have  been  described,  some  eea,  with  a  twisted  branched  rootstock.  snd 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  injurious  several  ascending  or  erect,  simple  or  branchinf 
to  vegetation,  and  some  useful  to  man  as  food ;  stems,  which  issue  from  its  woody  crown ;  its 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  re-  leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  and  its  spikes  of 
sist  long  droughts.    A  specimen  of  the  desert  greenish  white  flowers  cylindrical  and  pedoiH 
snail  of  Egypt  (helix  desertorum),  which  re-  cled.    The  smaller  roots  are  preferred  in  the 
mained  dormant  in  the  British  museum  4  years,  drug,  which  possesses  stimulating  and  tank 
lived  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  curators  properties,  ana  is  used  in  pulmonary  inflamma- 
more  than  2  years ;  some  of  the  same  species,  tion,  catarrh,  asthma,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and 
shipped  to  Smyrna,  Oonstantinople,  Rio  Janei-  other  complaints.    The  greater  part  of  the  en< 
ro,  and  Boston,  and  7  months  on  the  passage,  tire  order  is  bitter  and  their  roots  milky,  prop- 
were  in  full  vigor  when  taken  out,  and  some  of  erties  observable  in  the  European  and'Ameri- 
the  same,  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  were  tolerably  can  species,  and  from  the  latter  circumsUncs 
lively  at  the  end  of  8  years. — The  genus  helix  they  are  called  milkworts.    Another  variety 
(Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family.    The  Roman  of  the  snakeroot  is  the  broad-leaved  (P.  «.  w. 
or  vineyard  snail  (ff,  pomatia,  Linn.)  is  a  large  latifolia^  T.  and  G.),  with  a  taller  stem  and 
species,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with  larger  leaves.    Both  are  found  in  dry  rocky 
pMiler  bands ;  the  animal  was  used  as  food  by  woods  and  plains  from  western  New  kngiynS 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  reared  them  in  parks,  to  Kentucky. — Several  other  plants  bear  the 
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name  of  snakeroot  and  have  mediciiial  vahie,  and  qnidmess  at  any  object  coming  within 

such  as  the  Virginian  snakeroot  (aristoloehta  reach  of  its  long  neck ;  its  bite  is  severe  and 

Merpentarioy  Linn.),  a  small  plant  with  a  per-  tenacious.     It  is  distributed  from  Maine  to 

ennial  coarse-fibred  rootstock,  herbaceous  stem,  Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  be- 

and  lance-shaped,  cordate  leaves ;  flowers  few,  ing  replaosd  further  west  by  the  C,  Temmineiii 

solitary,  near  the  base  of  the  stem ;  the  calyx  (Troost ;  genus  gypoehelys^  Ag.),  characterized 

tube  coriaceous,  much  bent,  purplish  brown ;  by  a  larger  triangular  head,  rougher  shell,  and 

corolla  wanting.    It  belongs  to  the  birthworts,  neck  and  limbs  covered  with  spiny  warts.    In 

and  is  in  repute  for  its  aromatic  stimulant  prop-  the  northern  states  it  lays  its  eggs,  20  to  40, 

erties ;  it  grows  in  rich  woodlands  throughout  between  June  10  and  25,  generally  in  the  fore- 

the   United  States.     The  Oanada  snakeroot  noon,  and  in  captivity  a  month  later;  itezca- 

(cuarum  Canadensey  linn.)  belongs  to  the  same  vates  a  hole  at  first  directly  down  and  then 

uunily,  and  has  laige  brownish  purple  flowers,  laterally,  so  that  the  widest  part,  where  the 

and  two  broad  renSbrm  leaves;  its  ro^tstock  is  nest  is,  is  on  one  side ;  sometimes  several  holes 

pungent  and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  as  a  are  dug,  before  one  is  found  to  suit;  the  fe- 

stimulant  and  di^horetic.    The  bladk  or  tall  males  lose  their  shyness  at  this  time,  and 

snakeroot  (eimic\fuga  Berpentaria^  Pursh),  of  smooth  the  earth  over  with  care  after  the  eggs 

the  crowfoot  family,  is  a  showy  plant,  with  ter-  are  deposited. — In  some  parts  of  the  country, 

minal  racemes  of  white  flowers,  conspicuous  in  the  soft-shelled  turtles  (trionyeida)  are  called 

woodlands  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and  south-  snapping  turtles.    The  eggs  in  these  species 

ward ;  its  root  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  are  nearly  gloDular,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 

and  an  infusion  of  it  in  a  bruised  state  is  em-  white,  and  with  tolerably  hard  shells, 

ployed  in  veterinary  practice  among  neat  cattle,  SNEEZING,  a  well  known  modification  of 

but  its  medicinal  value  is  probably  overrated.  the  ordinary  respiratory  movements,  accom- 

SNAPPING  TURTLE   {ehdydra  terpenti-  panied  by  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  sending 

noy  Schweig. ;  genus  ehelonura^  Fleming),  an  forth  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs  intended  to 

American  species  of  fresh  water  chelonians,  expel  some  irritating  substance  from  the  nasal 

characterized  by  a  large  head,  with  both  jaws  air  passages.    It  differs  from  coughing  in  the 

strongly  hooked  and  2  barbels  under  the  chin,  communication  between  the  larynx  ana  mouth 

short  and  pointed  snout,  the  nostrils  near  to-  being  partly  or  wholly  cut  off  by  the  drawing 

gether,  and  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  far  togeUier  of  the  sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the 

forward;  the  sternum  is  small,  cruciform,  im-  back  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  blast  of  air,  by 

movable,  and  covered  with  12  plates  and  8  a  convulsive  movement,  passes  through  the 

supplemental  ones ;  the  carapace  oblong,  de-  nose  with  more  or  less  noise  instead  of  tnrough 

pressed,  more  or  less  tricarinated,  deeply  notch-  the  mouth.    It  may  be  excited  by  acrid  vapors, 

ed  behind  with  8  points  on  each  side  of  the  irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 

central  notch ;  the  neck  long  and  thick,  with  or  the  simple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Schnei- 

a  warty  skin ;  tail  very  long,  surmounted  by  derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable.    The 

a  scaly  or  tuberculated  crest ;   the  anterior  impression  received  by  the  branches  of  the  5th 

limbs  with  5  nails,  the  posterior  with  4 ;  the  pair  of  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla 

skin  of  the  limbs  above  and  below  scaly.    The  oblongata,  whence  is  sent  the  motor  impulse 

head  may  bo  in  great  part  retracted  within  the  to  the  muscles  concerned.    It  is  sometimes  ap- 

sheU,  whence  it  can  be  very  suddenly  extended  parently  independent  of  consciousness  and  sen- 

by  the  long  and  extensile  neck,  but  the  limbs  sation ;  an  impression  of  strong  sunlisht  on 

and  feet  are  mostly  exposed.     The  shell  is  the  eyes  by  transference  excites^  a  tickling  in 

dusky  above,  and  the  lower  parts  yellowish ;  the  nose  and  the  act  of  sneezing,  and  a  half 

it  grows  to  a  large  size,  attaining  a  length  of  formed  inclination  to  sneeze  may  be  rendered 

more  than  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  lbs. ;  it  effectual  by  looking  toward  the  sun.    This  act 

prefers  sluggish  and  deep  water  in  ponds  or  is  very  common  in  a  state  of  health,  more  so 

rivers,  keeping  principally  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  in  an  ordinary  cold  or  the  rose  cold,  and  al- 

very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  fish,  reptiles,  and  most  always  in  the  first  stage  of  measles.  Med- 

such  aquatic  birds  as  come  within  its  reach,  icines  for  producing  sneezing,  called  stamuta- 

especially  young  ducks  and  goslings  and  wound-  tones  or  errhines,  are  used  in  various  foims 

ed  birds ;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  man,  of  coryza,  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 

and  is  not  unfrequently  caught  with  hooks ;  its  rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face, 

flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  soups,  though  in  the  mouth,  and  throat,  which  they  relieve  by  th^ 

old  animals  it  has  a  musky  oaor.    It  goes  far  increased  mucous  secretion,  and  sometimes  by 

from  water  to  deposit  its  eggs;  though  an  ex-  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  salutary  in  cerebral  con- 

cellent  swimmer,  it  is  awkward  on  land,  walking  gestions;   such  are  tobacco,  asarabacca  (asa* 

slowly,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  extended,  rwwi),  lily  of  the  vdley  (eanvaUaria),  euphorbi- 

nused  on  the  legs  like  an  alligator,  whence  it  um,  bayberry,  aqua  ammonisD,  arnica,  and  other 

is  called  by  the  negroes  alligator  cooter;  it  is  irritating  powdered  roots  and  flowers, 

very  savage  if  attacked,  raising  itself  with  sudi  SNELL,  Ludwio,  a  Swiss  author  and  politi- 

quickness  on  its  legs  as  to  devate  the  whole  clan,  bom  at  Idstein  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 

body  from  the  ground  and  enable  it  to  make  April  6, 1785,  died  at  KOssnacht,  on  the  lake 

considerable  hops,  snapping  with  great  ferodtj  of  ZOriohy  July  6,  1854^    He  studied  at  the 
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aniyersity  of  Giesaen^  was  from  1809  to  1817  ohuroh  in  Ha]^  1800,  and  took  a 

professor  at  his  native  town,  and  afterward  di-  part  in  favor  of  limiting  the  episcopal  prcrag- 

rector  of  the  new  Prussian  college  at  Wetzlar.  ative,  a  delegated  general  oonxerenoe  (nb  pia 

On  account  of  his  liberal  political  views  he  for  which  was  finally  adopted  in  1806),  sad 

was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  after  a Joumev  a   preachers^  anti-slavery  tract   aociety,  lad 

through  Switzerland  went  in  1824  to  £nd||uia.  against  the  future  admission  of  any  alavdiolte 

He  lectured  in  1827  at  tJie  university  of  %asel  into  the  church.    He  afterward  timvelled  ink 

on  literature  and  the  history  of  Greek  litera-  Bishop  Asbury,  as  one  of  his  awnttfants,  fiv 

ture,  and  from  Basel  went  to  Ztkrich,  where  he  4  years  throughout  the  United  8tatea,  actinf 

was  naturalized,  dected  member  of  the  grand  as  his  private  secretary.    In  1804r-''6  he  vii 

oouncil  of  the  canton,  and  appointed  professor  stationed  in  New  York  city,  whence,  bann; 

at  the  university.    He  was  subsequently  pro-  left  the  travelling  connection,  he  removed  to 

fessor  of  political  science  at  the  university  of  his  farm  on  Longanore,  Frederic  co.,  Md.    Bj 

Bern  till  1886,  when  he  tras  exiled  from  the  his  marriage  he  became  the  holder  of  ilarei^ 

canton,  as  was  Ms  brother  Wilhelm,  an  emi-  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  from  mana- 

nent  jurist  (bom  1789,  died  1851),  on  account  mittiug  them  until  1829,  when  they  were  dd|y 

of  violent  attacks  on  the  then  ruliug  conserva-  emancipated.     In  1809  he  again  became  aa 

tiv^  party.  He  was  very  active  in  the  agitation  itinerant,  and  was  stationed  aacoeamvely  ia 

for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  in-  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  oa 

troduotion  of  a  new  federal  government;  and  the  circuit  of  his  farm  residence.     While  ita- 

he  exercised  by  his  writings  a  marked  influ-  tioned  in  Creorgetown  he  was  elected  chspliii 

ence  on  the  modern  history  of  Switzerland.    In  to  congress.    He  rbtumed  to  farming  in  l$li» 

the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  a  great  and  remained  on  his  estate  from  that  tima 

part  of  his  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vari-  till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Tn^ii^w     lib. 

ous  systems  of  socialism.    Beside  other  works,  Snethen  was  the  first  to  introduce  camp  meec- 

he   published  Edndhuch   de$   Schweizerischen  ings  into  Maryland  and  New  Yoric,  and  he  wm 

Staatireehtes  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1844),  and  the  {preeminently  a  camp  meeting  preacher,  £•- 

last  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Kantian  philoso-  tin^uished  for  the  far-reaching  eonorouDev 

phy,  Handbuch  der  Kantuchen  Philosophie  (2  of  his  voice,  which  Bishop  Asburr  need  to  ciD 

Tol8.^Z&rich,  1837),  which  had  been  commenced  his  ^^  silver  trumpet,'^  and  the  eloquence  and 

by  his  father  and  his  uncle.  effectiveness  of  his  discourses.    In  1881  he  bc- 

SNELLAERT,  Febdinand   AuorsTTK,  the  gan  to  write  in  flavor  of  introdn^ng  lay  repre 

most  prominent  writer  of  the  new  Flemish  sentation  into  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  chnitL 

school  in  Belgium,  bom  at  Courtrai,  July  21,  Hie  refusal  of  this  right  by  tne  general  eon- 

1809.    His  first  work  was  a  prize  essay  on  the  ferenoe  in  1828^  and  the  expulsion  from  the 

history  of  Flemish  poetry  {Ober  de  Nederland-  church  of  many  of  its  advocates,  led  to  the  for- 

»che  Vichthunst  in  BelgU,  1888).    He  founded  mation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church, 

the  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Flemish  in  which  Mr.  Sncthon  bore  a  prominent  part, 

language,  and  his  De  Tael  U  gantch  et  tolh  and  in  connection  wiUi  which  ne  continued  to 

C*  The  Language  is  the  People^*)  at  once  called  travel  and  preach  after  his  removal  to  the 

into  existence  a  powerful  Flemish  movement.  West  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  reiid- 

From  1840  to  1843  he  published  the  Kumt  en  ing  principally  in  Cincinnati.     Ue  published  S 

Letterhlad  (^^  Journal  for  Art  and  Literature^'),  or  8  volumes  which  are  out  of  print ;  and  his 

He  assisted  in  editing  the  last  volumes  of  the  writings  are  now  (1861)  in  course  of  prepara- 

BelgUeh  Mitsetim,  and  was  also  one  of  the  edi-  tion  for  the  press,  to  be  comprised  in  10  or  li 

tors  of  the  ionrnsA  De  Bendracht  Q*^ll&nnony^^),  volumes,  with  a  biography  by  his  son,  W.  G. 

Among  his  best  works  is  a  brief  history  of  Snethen  of  Baltimore. 

^Netherlandish  (Dutch  and  Flemish)  literature  SNEYDERS,  or  Sntdebs,  FaAxcii^  m  Flem- 

(Kort  Begrip  eener  Getchiedenis  der  Nederland-  ish  painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in   1579,  died 

iehe  LetUrJcunde  (Antwerp,  1849),  the  second  there  in  1657.    He  was  instructed  by  Henrr 

edition  of  which,  under  the  titie  of  ScheU  eener  van  Balen,  and  became  celebrated  for  hi«  r^p- 

OeschiedenU   der   Nederlandiche    Letterhunde  resentatiuns  of  animals  of  the  chaae  and  hunt- 

(Ghent,  1850),  has  been  introduced  as  a  text  ing  scenes,  which  remain  to  the  present  dar 

book  even  in  several  colleges  of  Holland.  unsurpassed  for  freedom  and  natural  enen^y  of 

SXETIIEN,  NicnoLAjs,  an  American  clergy-  motion.    Those  in  which  violent  action  is  de- 

inan,  bom  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  picted,  as  bear  hunts  and  boar  hunts,  are  the 

Long  island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1769,  died  in  best    He  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Rih 

Princeton,  Ind.,  May  80, 1845.   Till  after  he  was  bens,  for  whose  pictures  he  frequently  executed 

of  age  he  aided  his  father  in  agricultural  and  figures  of  animals,  wiUi  fruit  and  oUier  acce»- 

other  labor,  and  in  1794  entered  the  itinerant  series,  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  stjl* 

minbtry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  coloring  of  Rubens,  that  the  work  se^ms 

travelliMl  and  preached  for  4  years  in  Gon-  the  production  of  a  single  hand.    Jordaeos 

necticut,   Vermont,    and    Maine,    labored    at  availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  Sneyden  in  a 

Oharleston,  S.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  thence  similar  manner,  and  both  he  and  Bubcns  often 

was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he  attended  conjointly  painted  the  human  fignres  in  the 

the  session  of  the  general  conference  of  the  picturesof  their  brother 
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SIHFE,  a  wen  known  gronp  of  wading  birds,  parts  white,  onills  and  tail  like  back,  the  latter 
of  the  sub-family  icohpaeina.  It  is  character-  widelj  tipp«a  with  bright  mfons,  with  a  nar- 
Ized  bj  a  long,  stnught,  slender  bill,  obtose  and  row  subterminal  black  band.  It  occurs  over 
flexible,  covered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin  temperate  Kortii  America,  going  in  summer  as 
abundantlj  supplied  with  nerves  toward  the  fiir  as  Nova  8cotia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
and;  the  upper  mandible  the  longest,  somewhat  the  elevated  moss-covered  nuurshes;  the  eggs 
bent  down  at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the  are  yellowish  olive,  spotted  with  brown ;  they 
rides,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed;  the  return  to  the  south  in  (>ctober,  and  are  very 
tongue  long,  slender,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  fbnd  of  the  rice  fields;  they  rarely  visit  the 
the  (Esophagus  narrow,  and  the  stomach  very  sea  shore,  and  never  the  interior  of  woods ;  the 
muscular ;  eyes  far  back  in  the  head ;  wings  cry  resembles  the  syllables  "  wau-aik.''  They 
moderate  and  pointed;  tail  short  and  rounded;  are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
legs  short,  feathered  lower  down  than  in  most  erally  coveted  by  man,  though  most  epicures, 
waders ;  hind  toe  small,  elevated,  but  reaching  ignorant  of  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cookmg  and 
the  ground,  the  anterior  long  and  slender,  and  eating  tiiem,  ccmtents  of  intestines  included, 
free  except  in  the  genus  maeroramphui.  Snipes  The  great  or  double  snipe  of  Europe  ((?.  major^ 
are  migratory  and  small-sized  birds,  going  Steph.)  is  11  or  12  inches  long,  varied  with 
north  to  breed ;  they  frequent  marshy  places  black  and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  aiv 
and  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds,  where  ranged  longitudinally,  and  whitiidi  red  below ; 
tiiey  probe  the  soft  mud  perpen^cularly  with  the  ehaft  of  the  1st  qmll  is  whitish';  it  inhabits 
the  bill  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  and  larv» ;  K.*  Europe.  The  common  snipe  of  Europe  {G. 
the  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  on  the  ground,  lined  vudia^  Steph.)  is  10  or  11  inches  lonff,  wtth  9 
with  grass  and  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usually  4,  blackish  longitudinal  bands  on  the  head,  the 
are  placed  with  the  pointed  end  inward;  the  neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  mantle  blackish  with  2  longitudinal  &w]^<n>1« 
hatched ;  the  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli-  ored  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with  gray, 
cacy,  and  the  bird  is  a  favorite  with  sportsmen,  quill  shafts  brown,  and  lower  parts  white  waved 
The  sub-family  includes  the  genera  maeroram-'  with  blackish  on  the  flanks ;  it  flies  very  high, 
phuM  (Leach),  gaUinago  (Leach),  rhynchaa  with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering  fli^t  it  fa 
(Cuv.),  9eolopax  (linn.),  and  phUohela  (Gray),  generaUy  difScidt  to  shoot ;  its  flesh  is  ddidoua, 
of  which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  under  and,  though  fiat,  does  not  disagree  with  ddicate 
Woodcock. — In  macroramphtu  the  wings  are  stomachs.  The  Jack  8nq>e  ((?.  gaUinula^  Leaoh) 
long  and  pointed,  with  the  Ist  and  2d  quills  is  8|  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  2  oz. ;  it 
•GTud ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  has  only  one  black  band  on  the  head,  the  man- 
wnich  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a  tie  has  bronzed  green  reflections,  and  the  flanks 
abort  web.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe  and  chest  are  spotted  with  brown ;  there  is  a 
and  North  America,  occurring  in  large  flocka  gray  semi-collar  on  the  nape.  This  spedea 
near  the  sea,  feeding  on  small  mollusks,  worms,  seldom  rises  until  it  b  almost  trampled  on,  and 
and  insects;  they  fly  rapidly  and  irregularly  then  flies  but  a  short  distance;  it  remains  iQ 
with  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red-  the  marshes  of  Europe  all  the  year,  frequent- 
breasted  snipe  ( M.  gruetUy  Leach)  is  about  10  ing  the  same  place  tne  whole  time.  Ine  G, 
inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  gigantea  (Natt.),  of  Brazil,  is  15  inches  long, 
2i,  and  weighs  3^  oz. ;  the  prevailing  colors  with  a  bill  of  4  or  5. — In  rhyneluBa  the  biUli 
above  are  dark  as^y,  {Male  reddish,  and  black,  shorter  and  more  curved,  the  1st  8  quills  equal 
with  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white;  un-  and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  qulUs, 
der  parts  pale  ferruginous,  with  roots  and  and  the  tail  very  short ;  the  species  are  adom- 
bands  of  browni^  black ;  die  quills  brownish  ed  with  bright  yellow  ocellated  spots  on  the 
black,  the  shaft  of  the  first  primary  white ;  quills  and  tail ;  they  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
the  young  are  dull  white  below,  marked  with  Hope,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
ashy ;  the  plumage  is  more  gray  in  winter,  and  Cape  snipe  {R.  CapentU^  Cuv.)  is  10  inches  long, 
more  red  in  summer.  It  occurs  over  temper-  variegated  with  black  and  cinereous;  around 
ate  North  America,  in  large  flocks,  occasion-  the  eye,  a  little  way  dovm  the  neck,  pectoral 
ally  going  inland  in  autumn  on  the  return  band,  and  abdomen,  white.  The  R.  ukinen»i$ 
from  the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed ;  the  (Bodd)  resembles  the  last 
flight  is  rapid  and  strong,  accompanied  by  a  8N0RR0  STUBLESON,  or  Stublasov,  an 
single  mellow  ^^  weet  ;^'  the  call  note  is  a  whis-  Icelandic  historian,  poet,  and  statesman,  and  a 
tie ;  the  flesh  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  com-  Norwegian  earl  ( jarl),  bom  in  Iceland,  on  the 
mon  American  snipe. — In  gaUinago  the  tarsus  shores  of  Hvammisfiord,  a  small  bay  upon  the 
-  is  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  there  is  no  W.  coast,  in  1178,  murdered  at  Beykholit,  Sept 
web.  The  American  or  Wilson's  snipe  ((?.  Wil-  22,  1241.  His  father,  Sturla  of  Hvamm,  as 
$onii,  Bonap.)  is  about  10^  inches  long,  with  an  well  as  his  mother,  was  of  illustrious  family, 
alar  extent  of  17,  the  bill  2|,  and  weighs  8  oz. ;  Both  were  descendants  of  ancient  Norwegian 
above  the  feathers  are  br<^nish  black,  spotted  kings,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the  direct 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white ;  ancestors  of  the  Norman  conqueror  of  England, 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  over  top  of  head ;  Snorro,  carefully  educated  under  the  eye  of  one 
throat  and  neck  bdbre  reddish  aany,  under  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  perioo,  became 
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a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin;  but  with  a  original  work,  embodying  ancient  tra&ioBd 
good  taste  highly  remarkable  in  an  age  of  nni-  legends,  scaldlc  songs,  genealogies  of  prioetf 
versal  deference  to  dead  languages,  he  resolved  and  roving  chieftiuns,  and  narratives  from  vi- 
to  devote  his  genias  to  the  elevation  of  his  na-  rious  oral  sources.    The  Tonnger  Edda,  a  eol- 
tive  tongue,  independently  of  classic  or  foreign  lection  of  myths  of  gods,  and  a  sort  of  An  iV 
models.    He  is  styled  by  historians  of  literature  etica  for  the  use  of  younger  scalds,  also  bem 
the  ^'  northern  Herodotus.'*    He  was  however  the  name  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  but  was  «a- 
not  the  earliest  Scandinavian  annalist ;  and  it  doubtedly  a  compilation  also.      The  original 
appears  most  probable  that  in  his  historical  Icelandic  text  of  the  Heinuhringla  was  fint 
work  he  made  large  use  of  the  writings  of  Ari  printed  by  PeringskiOld  in  1697,  thoogh  aDn- 
Frode,  fragments  of  whose  Scandinavian  his-  ish  translation  had  been  current  100  yean  be^ 
tories,  composed  110  years  earlier,  still  remain,  fore.    The  last  edition  is  by  Schdning,  in  lee- 
Scandinavian  literature,  however,  is  undonbt-  landic,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6  vols.,  Copenhigea, 
edly  more  indebted  to  Snorro  Sturleson  than  1777-1820).    There  is  a  spirited  English  trsns- 
to  any  other  man.    His  genius,  remarkable  for  lation,  '^  The  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the 
comprehensiveness,  was  best  displayed  in  let-  Kings  of  Norway,*'  by  Samuel  Laing  (3  vok 
ters.    It  is  the  more  surprising  that  a  man  of  8vo.,  London,  1844),  and  nmnerona  versions  ii 
this  refined  capacity  was  degraded  by  the  most  all  the  northern  languages, 
sordid  passions ;  that  his  life  was  one  of  turbu-        SNOW,  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  eoB- 
lence  and  immorality;  and  that  his  memory  gealed  by  cold,  and  the  particlefl  aggregHad 
oomes  to  us  stained  with  vices  wholly  incom-  together  in  flakes.    It  has  been  observed  ii 
patible  with  the  commonly  accredited  human-  process  of  formation  at  various  elevations  aborv 
izin^  influence  of  letters.    He  became  by  mar-  the  surface  of  the  earth.      Mr.    Green,  tJbt 
riage  and  inheritance  the  wealthiest  Individ-  aeronaut,  encountered  a  severe  snow  storm  tk 
nal  in  Iceland ;  and  his  riches  and  eloquence  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;   and  m 
obtained  for  him  the  highest  social  importance,  very  cold  regions  it  has  been  seen  to  form  ii 
His  residence  was  a  fortified  stronghold,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm   rooms  into 
he  appeared  in  the  national  assembly  with  a  which  a  current  of  cold  air  was  allowed  to 
retinue  ofhundreds  of  armed  followers.  Traces  enter.    Though  essentially  a  meteor  peculiv 
of  his  sumptuous  abode  at  Reykhollt  are  visit-  to  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  eartli, 
ed  by  the  modem  traveller  with  amazement  snow  is  produced  in  all  latitudes,  as  appean 
Stone  structures  of  finished  elegance  for  hot  from  its  accumulation  upon  high    mountaiB 
baths  still  exist,  supplied  from  boiling  ^rings  summits  under  the  equator ;  bat  the  heal  d 
through  an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone  500  feet  in  the  equatorial  regions  prevents  its  desccAit  to 
length.    On  being  elected  to  the  chief  magis-  the  lower  levels.      In  Nortb   America  it  is 
tracy,  he  gave  proof  of  great  legal  attainments ;  rarely  seen  S.  of  lat.  80**,  and  on  the  eastern 
and  in  1213  he  made  a  first  essay  in  poetry,  continent  below  86^.    At  times  it  has  £sllen  in 
producing  an  ode  to  a  Norwegian  warrior  of  Savannah  in  lat.  82°,  and  a  recent  considerable 
the  day,  which  was  requited  by  sumptuous  fall  of  snow  occurred  at  New  Orleans  in  )aL 
present^.    This  poem  was  followed  by  others  80°.    A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  s 
of  the  same  description,  one  of  them  composed  fall  of  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  ia 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Norway,  Haco  IV.  Canton,  Ghina,  in  lat  28°,  in  Feb.  1886.    For 
(sometimes  numbered  V.).    Snorro  meanwhile  several  days  previously  the  wind  had  been 
had  been  received  with  great  honors  in  the  blowing  from  the  N.,  and  the  thermometer  at 
mother  country  and  in  Sweden.    On  the  occa-  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  snow  had 
sion  of  a  second  visit  to  Norway  he  was  made  fallen  to  87°,  whicn  was  much  lower  than  the 
an  honorary  marshal  of  the  court,  and  upon  re-  extreme  temperature  of  other   winters.    Ap- 
embarking  for  Iceland  was  loaded  with  rich  proacliing  the  polar  regions,  and  in  the  mow 
presents,  compliments  which  elicited  further  elevated  portions  of  the  earth ^s  surface*  the 
odes  and  poems.   Iceland  meanwhile  was  falling  amount  of  snow  that  falls  rapidly  increases.  Ia 
from  her  old  integrity.    Faction  and  disorder  the  N.  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  RosEta. 
prevailed  throughout  the  republic ;    and  the  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  it  sometimes 
king  of  Norway  seized  the  moment  to  advance  averages  a  depth  of  6  feet  for  a  considerable  pe- 
his  designs  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  riod.    About  Lake  Superior  more  or  less  snow 
Snorro,  whose  patriotism  was  highly  question-  falls  almost  every  day  during  the  winter,  and  as 
able,  became  involved  in  desperate  domestic  it  rarely  thaws  the  accumulation  becomes  very 
feuds,  and  in  1237  appeared  in  Norway  as  a  great   The  first  fall  is  usually  before  the  ground 
fugitive.    The  king  created  him  a  jarl,  but  has  frozen,  and  the  snow  being  an  excellent 

Srescntly  found  reason  to  withdraw  his  confi-  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  the  soHkce 

ence.     Snorro  returned  to  Iceland  pursued  by  beneath  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of 

the  royal  vengeance.    Emissaries  were    em-  that  region.    Hence  it  is  that  vegetables  left  in 

nloyed  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  irons  to  the  ground,  as  turnips  and  potatoes,  may  be 

Norway,  but  he  was  murdered  at  Reykhollt  dug  at  any  time  aftsf  the  cold  weather  has  set 

by  his  8   sons-in-law.      His  most  important  in  by  first  removing  the  snow  over  them.     It 

work  is  entitled  HeirMhringla^  chronicles  of  is  a  common  occurrence  for  crops  of  these  roots 

northern  kings,  a  compilation  rather  than  an  to  renew  themselves  without  8iioc««ive  pisnK- 
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• 
iiigB.  la  districts  not  so  far  K.  a  good  depth  different  times  a  great  variety  of  complieated 
of  snow  through  the  winter  is  regarded  as  most  figures.  Sometimes  the  rays  present  filaments 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  by  protecting  the  roots  like  those  of  feathers  branching  from  the  main 
of  the  grasses  and  winter  grains  fi^Sm  the  se-  sterns^  and  these  filaments  again  present  still 
Tere  frosts.  To  the  animals  of  the  forest  it  is  more  delicate  ones  shooting  out  at  the  same 
destructive  by  burying  beyond  their  reach  the  angles,  all  arranged  upon  the  same  extremely 
vegetable  productions  upon  which  they  depend  thm  plane.  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  studying  thl<i 
for  their  sustenance.  The  woods  themselves  phenomenon  m  the  arctic  regions,  figured  96 
are  occasionally  greatly  injured  by  the  accu-  varieties  offorms,  which  he  divided  into  classes, 
mulations  of  heavy  masses  of  snow  upon  the  designated  as  lamellar,  spicular,  and  pyramidal, 
limbs  of  the  trees.  This  occurs  when  a  great  The  forms  changed  on  different  days  and  under 
body  of  moist  snow  falls  in  a  still  atmosphere  different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Frof.  Jacob 
at  a  time  before  the  tre^  have  entirely  Green  describes  several  forms  and  refers  to  the 
shed  their  leaves,  or  in  the  spring  after  the  writings  of  previous  observers  in  an  article 
putting  forth  of  the  new  leaves.  The  moist  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  ^^  American 
snow  then  heaps  itself  up  in  conical-shaped  Journal  of  Science,^'  p.  837.  Many  figures  of 
piles  upon  every  object  it  reaches,  and  limbs  snow  crystals  are  represented  in  the  report  of 
and  trees  are  often  prostrated  beneath  the  ac-  the  British  meteorologicd  society  of  May  28, 
cumulated  weight.  The  dark  evergreen  forests  1855,  which  were  prepared  by  their  secretary^ 
after  such  a  fall  of  snow  present  £e  most  pic-  Mr.  Ghusher,  from  his  studies  of  the  snows  of 
toresque  scenes  of  a  northern  winter.  Where  the  great  storms  of  January  and  February,  1855, 
deep  snows  prev£ul^  they  are  not  regarded  as  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  primary  figure 
serious  impediments  to  traveL  A  track  once  or  base  of  each  crystal  he  *^  determined  to  be  a 
broken  and  consolidated,  it  forms  an  excellent  star  of  6  radii,  or  a  hexagon  of  laminn,  and  tiie 
road  for  sleighs,  often  renewed  by  fresh  accumu-  compound  varieties  to  include  combinationa  <tf 
lations  and  hardened  by  partial  thawings  sue-  spicula,  prisms,  cubes,  and  rhomboids  aggre- 
oeeded  by  freezing  of  the  sur&ce.  The  deep  gated  upon  and  around  the  central  figure  ao- 
enows  of  the  extreme  north  are  often  covered  cording  to  the  degree  of  its  complexity." — ^The 
with  a  thin  crust  upon  which  men  travel  with  extreme  lightness  of  the  flakes  of  snow,  so  dif- 
ease  and  rapidity  upon  snow  shoes  (see  Shoe),  ferent  from  the  density  of  ice,  is  owing  to  the 
and  thus  perform  journeys  through  wild  re-  loose  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  aggre- 
gions  more  easily  than  in  summer.  The  camp  at  gated  together ;  while  the  whiteness  is  a  result 
night  is  in  an  excavation  made  in  the  snow,  the  of  the  congregated  reflections  of  light  from  the 
w^ls  of  which  afford  a  secure  shelter  from  the  innumerable  small  faces  of  the  crystals.  The 
wind,  and  retain  by  their  non-conducting  proper-  same  effect  is  produced  when  ice  is  crushed  to 
ty  the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  at  one  end  of  the  fine  fragments.  When  snow  is  partially  con- 
space  they  enclose. — Snow  flakes  have  attract-  soUdated  by  superficial  thawing  as  it  falls,  and 
ed  much  attention  in  consequence  of  the  ele-  is  then  congealed  again,  the  product  is  known 
gant  forms  they  often  exhibit  when  seen  under  as  sleet.  Hail  is  produced  by  the  sudden  freez- 
the  microscope.  Sometimes  the  particles  are  ingofrain  drops  passing  through  a  cold  stratum 
found  to  be  merely  granular  without  distinct  of  air.  Snow  as  it  falls  may  be  either  dry,  as 
shape,  and  are  again  noticed  in  globular  and  in  occurs  in  a  very  low  temperature,  or  the  flakes 
irregular  forms.  But  under  suitable  meteoric  may  be  moist  by  being  nearly  of  the  melting 
conmtions,  the  delicate  icy  atoms  formed  from  temperature.  In  the  former  condition  they 
the  vapor  float  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as  will  not  adhere  together ;  but  in  the  latter  the 
any  newly  formed  precipitate  in  a  liquid  me-  snow  is  readily  pressed  into  a  dense  mass  or 
dium,  and  a^ust  tiiemselves,  as  they  come  in  rolled  up  into  balls,  which  rapidly  increase  by 
contact  with  each  other,  after  the  system  of  the  gathering  of  more  snow.  Such  are  some 
crystallization  to  which  they  belong,  producing  of  the  avalanches  which  roll  down  the  sides  of 
a  great  variety  of  mathematical  figures  within  snow-covered  mountains.  (See  Avalakchb.) 
this  system.  Agitation,  as  by  winds,  disturbs  Snow  balls  have  been  known  to  form  naturally 
the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  aggregations  by  the  wind  rolling  the  falling  snow,  sometimes, 
are  then  necessarily  irregular  in  shape.  The  it  appears,  in  the  air  itself,  and  then  over  smooth 
primitive  crystal  of  ice  being  a  rhomboid  with  icy  surfaces.  The  masses  thus  gather  in  oyoidal 
angles  of  60°  and  120°,  the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  sometimes  15  inches  or  more  in  di- 
atoms is  in  figures  formed  upon  these  angles,  ameter.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  this 
Usually  little  spicula  appear,  diverging  in  6  kind  are  recorded  in  the  "American  Journal 
rays  from  a  centre  and  forming  stars  or  stellar  of  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  162. 
plates,  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  from  ^  to  The  nature  of  the  changes  experienced  by  snow 
i  of  an  inch.  The  nucleus  of  the  star  is  often  in  its  conversion  into  ice  has  been  considered 
a  hexagonal  plate,  from  the  angles  of  which  in  the  article  Glacikk,  vol.  viii.  p.  271. — ^The 
proceed  the  6  rays ;  and  if  the  outer  points  of  phenomenon  of  red  snow  has  been  occasionally 
these  be  connected  by  lines,  the  hexagonid  observed  from  ancient  times.  Pliny  explains 
figure  is  repeated.  Accretions  of  spicula  upon  it  by  the  effect  of  age.  De  Saussure,  who  wit- 
the  rays  are  formed  always  on  the  angles  nessed  it  on  the  Alps  in  the  last  century,  be- 
named,  but  in  sudi  manner  as  to  produce  at  lieved  that  the  coloring  matter  was  the  pollen 


oaulaiiea  appeared  to  be  luo  sama,  according  noticed  bj  Hi       uldt  in  llie  Am 

to  Ifr.  Bauer  ("  Philosophical  Tr&nsactioni,''  where  on  the  u  Jde,  expoeed  to 

1830),  whether  colleotcd  on   the  ^ores  of  £.  tndea,  he  found  the  mov  11 

Baffin's  bar  or  in  New  Shetland;  and  he  con-  feet,  and  on  the  V.  nde,  ovar  the 

aidered  it  to  be  a  fungoaa  growth  of  the  geniu  atretching  from  the  Andes  to  t1 

urwilo,  which  ho  named   ^.  niralu.     By  later  reached  on  elevation  of  18,B00  fii 

inrcatigationa  the  Bubstouco  ha»  been  shown  to        BNOW  BIRD,  a  well  known  - 

include  aereral  species  of  onimnlculeB,  among  finch  familr,  and  genua  juflty  ' '' 

which  the  most  abnndant  is  that  named  pKile-  the  genenu  cbaractenw  thv  ' 

dirui  Tdtcala  hj  Ehrcnborg.    The  globnka  seen  middle  toe  is  ahorter  than  tl 

tlirouglt  the  transparent  boilf  are  the  ora.—  onter  the  longest;  the  wi< 

The  snow  line  upon  raountuins,  wliicli  is  the  and  the  tall  aliAhtly  not.  ' 

lowest  limit  in  which  the  snow  cuntiuaos  per-  the  longest.     TnO  oomi:' 

mancntlj  in  all  seasons,  though  obviously  de-  mali*,  Sclater)  is  aboir 

pendent  for  il*  elevatLon  upon  tlie  pontour  of  in  alar  extent;  the  uj' 

the  surface,  the  situation  of  the  slope  with  re-  form  dark  nlnmbeoi:- 

spect  to  thu  ini'ldenco  of  the  xunV  rays,  and  the  out  any  roain  tlie  i' 

cuaracter  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  be-  ports  white;  the  c- 

iog  also  variously  alTected  by  thu  nature  of  the  the  8d  white  mar;:! 

prevailing  winds  and  other  atmospheric  agen-  from  the  eastern  I 

cics,  is  still  approximately  reprcseiited  for  the  and  the  Blaclc  hii: 

different  latitudes  by  a  dbgrnm  of  two  lines,  siona  to  the  fur  r< 

one  horizontal  standing  fur  the  level  of  the  sea,  England  from  tli< 

and  divided  in  each  direction  from  the  centre  the  ground  iacii\< 

toward  tho  extremities  or  jiole^  into  spaces  of  to  breed,  and  ret 

10'  each,  and  the  other  being  an  arc  of  an  from  its  gentluiu 

ellipsoid  rising  A'om  lot.  80°,  where  the  fnow  upon  here  mucL 

line  ia  at  the  Renoral  surface  of  the  earth,  to  Tliey  are  I'uiinil  ii 

1,000  feet  ut  TO',  fi,000  at  C0°,  G,G0O  at  GO*,  ally  keep  ).y  thi 

10,000  at  40=,  13,000  at  30%  16,000  at  20*  jards  ond  Ldj    ■ 

and  10°,  and  at  tho  centre  or  eiiuator  to  10,000  incoldweailit 

feet.    The  local  variations  from  this  are  often  They  aro  f  >iiJ  ol 

very  striking.    Thus  on  tho  Andes  tho  height  flesh  ia  dclii 

of  tho  snow  line  is  sometimes  1G,G00  feet  at  tho  New  Or 

10°  from  tlio  dinntor,  tnd  17,000  at  20°,  from  agreeablo. 

which  greatest  oluviitiun  it  descends  to  14,000  the  etitranr. 

rectat30'andtolC,000attIic  crjuator.    In  laL  4,  |  by  |  of  im  < 

S3°  8.,  in  Chili,  it  was  found  to  bo  at  U,500  to  merous  smnli  i  > 

1C.000  feet,  and  in  the  i^Und  i>f  Chiloo.  in  laL  allied  sptti^^  {>. 

43°,  6,000  feet,  facts  which  aro  explained  by  tho  J.  eanietpt  (Bwril 
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i'  and  known  as  the  F.  o,  yar.  ittrilu  of  De  from  March  to  Maj  before  the  leayee,  and  are 
olle.  Its  cTmes  or  flower  heads  become  bell-shaped  in  form,  the  corolla  consisting  of  4 
expansion  globular  by  the  pressure  of  the  divisions  or  petals  united  at  base  and  inserted 
to  against  each  other,  and  readflj  suggest  on  an  obconical  toothed  caljrz.  The  fruit  is  a 
briyial  name.  In  this  condition  they  con-  dry  4-winged  drupe,  with  1  to  8  cylindrical 
;  finely  with  the  abundant  foliage,  and  ren-  seeds.  It  grows  rapidly  under  cultivation,  pre- 
the  shrub,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem  ferring  a  moist  soil,  and  is  readily  raised  from 
a  small  tree,  very  ornamental.  Ordinarily  fresh  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers, 
species  produces  its  cymes  with  only  a  sin-  8N0WFLAKE,  the  common  name  of  elegant 
iztenor  row  of  barren  flowers,  the  remain-  bulbous  garden  flowers  of  the  order  of  amaryl- 
being  small  and  fertile  and  succeeded  by  lids  and  genus  leuccjnm' (IAjin.\  natives  of  £n- 
kbundance  of  bright  red  berries  or  drupes  rope.  In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the 
sh  are  ovoid  in  shape  and  1-celled  and  1-  snowdrop,  but  beside  being  of  larger  dimen- 
ed.  They  contain  a  thin  acid  pulp,  and  dons  they  have  specific  differences.  The  sum- 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cranberries,  from  mer  snowflake  (Z.  astitwn)  is  most  commonly 
sh  circumstance  the  plant  is  known  as  the  seen  in  the  flower  border,  having  many  Ian- 
berry  tree  or  high  bush  cranberry.  The  ceolate  linear  leaves  issuing  from  a  sheath,  in 
rball  viburnum  is  one  of  many  species  of  a  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  flower  stalk  bear- 
is  of  the  Tubiacea.  It  is  a  native  both  of  ing  several  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  6  in 
»pe  and  North  America.   A  garden  variety  number,  distinct  to  the  base,  and  of  equal 

variegated  yellow  and  white  foliage  is  length.    The  spring  snowflake  (Z.  temum)  ia 

m.   The  species  are  raised  from  seeds,  and  similar,  but  bears  a  solitary  flower ;  the  au- 

raricties  from  layers  and  suckers.  tumnal  (Z.  autumnale)  is  a  more  delicate  spe- 

rOWBERRY  {(n/mphoricarpus  racematuSy  dcs,  and  diflicult  of  cultivation.    The  prevail- 

f  an  elegant  American  shrub  of  the  honey-  in^  quality  of  the  snowflakes  is  narcotic.    In 

le  family  or  capr\foliaee4B^  much  prized  in  cmtivation  tiiey  are  treated  like  the  narcissus, 
ens.    Its  stem  is  slender,  2  to  4  feet  high,        SNUFF.    See  Tobacco. 
iias  numerous  slender  branches,  the  leaves       SNYDER,  a  new  central  co.  of  Pennsylvania, 

2  inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  above  formed  out  of  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E. 

pubescent  beneath ;  the  flowers  produced  by  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  about  260  sq. 

ose  clusters,  the  calyx  persistent,  the  co-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,085.    The  surface  is  hilly 

bell-shaped,  5-lobed,  stamens  5,  ovary  4-  and  the  soil  fertile.     Iron  ore  and  coal  are 

d,  berry  brilliant  white,  2-seeded.  It  is  eas-  found  in  great  abundance.  There  are  5  news- 
lised  from  the  seed  or  from  suckers,  which  paper  omces,  and  in  1860  there  were  4,286 
g  profusely  from  the  roots.  It  occurs  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  only  rail- 
rally  in  the  northern  and  western  states.  road  is  that  of  the  Trevorton  coal  company. 
rOWDROP  (galarUhxiM  nivalis,  Willd.),  a  Capital,  Middleburg. 

y  and  favorite  early  flower,  belonging  to        SOAP  (Lat.  sapo%  a  chemical  compound  of 

imaryllids,  indigenous  to  Europe  in  mead-  vegetable  or  animal  fatty  substances  with  soda 

and  on  river  banks.    There  are  8  varie-  or  potash,  employed,  on  account  of  its  proper-  ^ 

the  single,  semi-double,  and  double,  and  tyof  loosening  and  dissolving  greasy  and  other 

are  cultivated  for  their  charming  effect,  matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing  article  for 

oming  from  the  last  of  February  to  the  the  toilet,  for  washing  clothes,  and  similar  pur- 

ming  of  April.    The  snowdrop  has  a  small  poses.    When  the  method  of  making  it  became 

9  bulb,  2  erect,  obtuse,  keeled,  glaucous  known  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  Old  Testament 

e,  from  the  midst  of  which  issues  a  slender  mention  is  made  of  soap  in  Jer.  ii.  22  and  lif  aL 
)r  stalk  6  or  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  soli-  iii.  2 ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated 
white  blossom  of  6  parts,  8  of  which  are  mean  respectively  the  lye  salt  potash,  com- 
er, heart-shaped,  and  striped  interiorly  monly  made  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  the 

greenish  lines.      The  bulbs  should  be  salt  soda,  better  known  as  a  mmeral  product 

ed  in  the  autumn  in  clumps  of  6  or  8,  or  Lyes  or  solutions  of  these  salts  were  used  for 

1  rows  on  some  sunny  bank  where  they  the  sake  of  their  active  detergent  qualities,  as 

\>e  conspicuous  in  the  spring.    Every  few  we  now  use  the  soaps,  before  the  method  of 

I  they  will  need  lifting  from  the  ground  softening  down  their  too  great  causticity  by 

esetting  on  account  of  &eir  rapid  increase,  causing  them  to  combine  with  oils  or  grease 

her  species  with  plaited  \o&Yes  (G.  plica-  was  discovered.     A  natural   alkaline  water 

Jieberstein),  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea.  found  in  Armenia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 

OWDROP  TREE  (Jlalena,  Linn.),  the  been  used  for  washing  clothes ;  and  with  tlie 

ion  name  of  a  genus  of  fine  deciduous  alkali  obtained  from  such  waters  the  ancients 

»  or  small  trees  with  large  leaves  and  prepared  ointments  by  the  intermixture  of  oils. 

y  white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural  thus  approaching  very  closely  to  the  invention 

»tyrace<g,  and  found  in  rich  woods  and  on  of  soap.  The  want  of  this  material  was  sup- 
banks  westward  and  southward.  There  plied  by  earthy  matters,  as  the  clays  which 
species  noticed  by  botanists,  of  which  the  have  the  property  of  absorbing  grease  from 
iged  (Zr.  Utraptera,  Linn.)  is  more  com-  other  substances,  and  are  still  used  by  ftillers 
J  seen  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers  appear  in  cleansing  cloths.  Ammoniacal  waters  pro- 
▼OL.  XIT. — 48 
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dnced  from  urine,  which  was  generally  col-  — ^The  principle  npon  which  the 

leoted  for  this  porpose,  were  known  to  have  a  of  soap,  or  "'  saponification,*^  k  hai 

powerful  detergent  action,  and  were  largely  composition  of  the  oily  body  by  the  alkafi,  ai 

employed  by  the  scourers  of  clothes  who  car-  the  combination  of  the  lifter  with  the  d| 

ried  on  their  occupation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  acids,  the  glycerine  which  was  prariovily «» 

cities.    The  jaice  of  a  certain  plant  called  by  bined  with  these  acids  beingset  free aad  kt^ 

the  Romans  itruthium  was  also  used  to  some  at  least  in  the  hard  so^m.    Thus  the  soi^fli 

extent  for  the  sake  of  its  saponaceous  qualities,  salts,  and  may  be  designated  aa  ateantti  mt 

Even  the  ancient  Egyptians,  S9  well  skilled  in  oleates  of  soda  or  of  potaah,  or 

numerous  other  useM  arts,  appear  to  have  oleatea  of  these  alkalies,  according  to  the 

been  unacquainted  with  soap ;   and  the  first  acter  of  the  fats  employed  in  their 

certain  reference  to  it  in  history  is  by  Pliny,  ture.    Some  liniments  and  other  phi 

who  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  Grauls,  and  cal  compounds  of  the  £itty  acids  with 

gave  to  the  Germans  the  credit  of  manufactur-  have  also  been  known  as  aoapa ;  soeh  are  Ai 

ing  both  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.    Through  preparations  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil  k 

them  the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  making  as  volatile  liniment,  of  oxide  of  lead  and 

it,  but  for  a  long  time  the  material  seems  to  oil,  constituting   the   plaster  diachyloa, 

have  been  valued  more  as  a  wash  for  the  hair  But  the  name  soap  b  now  limited  ex( ' 

than  for  its  general   detergent   applications,  to  those  compounds  used  for  washing  | 

Pliny  names  the  materials  employed,  as  tallow  The  various  sorts  possess  the  following 

and  the  ashes  of  the  beech  and  yoke  elm  in  eral  qualities:  a  taste  slightly  alkaliat. 

preference  to  those  of  any  other  woods.    The  dally  in  the  soft  soaps ;  a  peonfiar  mefi*  a 

mhabitants  of  Pompeii  possessed  at  least  one  greater  density  than  that  of  water,  in  wkkh 

complete  soap  boiling  establishment,  which,  fluid  they  consequently  sink ;  8<^ability  ia  «»> 

when  brought  to  view  after  having  been  buried  ter  and  alcohol,  greater  in  hot  than  in  ooU,  mi 

more  than  1,700  years,  was  found  to  contain  most  decided  with  the  potash  soaps;  sad  At 

soap  still  in  good  preservation.    Some  natural  production  when  beaten  np  with  a  littk  wmg 

productions  possess  the  qualities  of  soap ;  such  of  a  white  lather  or  froth,  which  rfwnmt  d 

are  the  berries  of  the  soap  tree,  iapindus  $ap<h  thin  films  of  soap  separated  by  air  babUm 

naria  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  Their  aoueous  aolutions  are   decompoisd  If 

and  the  bark  of  the  quillaja  §aponaria  of  the  acids,  which  seize  upon  the  alkali,  and  t^ 

^pirceecBj  which  has  been  imported  to  some  place  the  oily  acids,  and  these  being  diAnl 

extent  into  Liverpool  from  South  America  for  through  the  water  give  to  it  a  milky  appM^ 

washing  woollens,  and  found  to  be  quite  equal  ance.    Various  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  saitf 

in  strength  to  the  best  yellow  soap.    The  bark  the  metals  also  decompose  the  aoi^;  sad  tWr 

is  remarkably  heavy,  containing  14  per  cent  presence  is  the  cause  of  the   peculiar  eiHt 

of  ashes,  of  which  2.6  per  cent,  are  small  crvs-  called  hardness  noticed  in  many  naturd  w»> 

talline  needles  of  carbonate  of  lime.    The  mu-  ters,  when  an  attempt  is  noAde  to  prodace  • 

cilaginou3  juice  of  the  soap  wort,  mponaria  oM-  lather  in  them  with  soap.     The  aloobolie  tols- 

tinalis,  a  common  plant  along  the  roadsicfes,  tion,  called  the  tincture  of  Boap^  is  a  uimifiit 

and  known  as  bouncing  bet,  forms  a  lather  test  for  determining  the  presence  of  lint  ii 

with  water ;  and  in  England  the  plant  is  sold  water,  or  rather  the  degree  of  hardncM  tram 

for  scouring  and  cleaning  dresses.  Other  plants  whatever  foreign  admixture ;    and  a  special 

of  the  same  natural  order,  caryophyllacea^  pos-  table  has  been  prepared  by  ProC  Clark  cf 

sess  the  same  property,  as  some  belonging  to  England,  by  which,  with  the  use  of  a  tiaetait 

the  genera  dianthus  and  »ilene.    In  California  a  of  known  strength,  added  in  known  qaaatiM 

^mfiiX  %)\T\x\iy  phalangium  pomaridianum,  ^Toy^%  until  the  hardness  disappears  and  a  Isthvii 

abundantly  all  over  the  country,  which  is  in  produced,  the  relative  hardness  of  the  wrtw  if 

general  use  for  soap,  and  is  even  preferred  to  determined  and  is  expr^eed  by  its  appropiiili 

the  artificial  product.    It  never  grows  more  figure. — ^The  processes  of  mannfactors  of  tte 

than  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  fall  off  different  sorts  of  soap  are  very  variooa  as  m% 

in  May,  and  the  bulbs  remain  in  the  ground  all  also  the  materials  employed.     The  alkali  oni 

summer.    They  are  dug  up,  stripped  of  their  in  the  United  States  is  often  caustic  soda,  whiflk 

husks,  and  rubbed  upon  the  clothes  when  these  is  directly  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  lye  d 

are  in  the  wuter  to  be  washed.    A  thick  lather  the  desired  strength.    This,  anqncstiooabiy  thi 

is  produced,  and  the  odor  is  like  that  of  new  simplest  plan,  is  not  practised  in  Enrope. '  Ths 

brown  soap.    From  the  roots  of  the  soap  plants  method  there,  and  in  general  in  this  cooatiy 

'a  peculiar  substance  called  saponine  has  been  also,  is  to  employ  a  carbonated  alkali,  at  soda 

extracted,  to  which  a  property  of  making  emul-  ash,  and  first  obtain  from  it  a  caustic  lye  by  thi 

gents  is  attributed.     It  has  idso  been  found  in  action  of  quicklime  in  removing  and  appropii* 

the  bark  of  the  quillaja  taponaria  of  Peru,  ating  its  carbonic  acid.    The  lime  and  soda  art 

Seeapaper  by  Ferdinand  Lebouf  in  the  6'(>m/>^e«  introduced  in  alternate  layers  into  iron  taaka 

rendu*,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  652,  in  which  it  is  recoin-  provided  with  a  false  bottom  which  is  perf>> 

mended  for  pharmaceutical  and  other  uses.    In  rated  with  holes,  and  the  whole  is  then  liUed 

the  Malayan  islands  the  l>ark  of  the  gogo  tree  with  water  and  left  for  12  to  18  hours.    Ths 

(enf.ada  vurtcBtha)  is  much  prized  for  toilet  use.  liquor  is  then  drawn  through  at  the  boC&oa 
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fesenred,  and  the  prooeas  is  sereral  tunes  it  ma^  be  rendered  softer  hj  exposing  it  Ayr  a 
ed  with  fresh  portions  of  water  until  the  time  in  a  moist  place.  The  mannftetnrer  finds 
I  exhausted.  So  when  erode  ashes  are  it  for  his  interest  to  introduce  all  the  water  it 
to  produce  the  lye,  quicklime  is  intro-  will  contain,  weigh  tilie  soap  as  soon  as  made, 
with  them  into  casks  and  water  is  passed  and  pack  it  in  boxes  which  are  marked  with 
^  the  mixture,  as  practised  in  the  manu-  the  original  number  of  pounds.*  Intheeodaor 
d  of  potash.  (See  Potash,  voL  xiiL  p.  hard  soi^  the  water  is  chiedlj  held  in  chemical 
It  b  stated,  that  the  alkaline  oonstitn-  combination,  rendering  the  salts  hydrates.  In 
f  sea  weeds  have  been  conveniently  ex-  the  soft  soaps  the  condition  of  the  water  is 
i  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  widiout  more  that  of  mechanical  mixture.  In  theman- 
»ducing  them  to  ashes,  but  by  merely  dis-  ufiacture  of  aoap  upon  a  large  scale,  the  &tty 
g  them  in  alkaline  lyes.  Of  the  two  al-  substances  are  selected  ramer  according  to 
used  in  making  soap,  soda  is  employed  the  abundance  cf  the  several  sorts  than  with 
e  hard  soaps,  and  potash  is  more  particu-  reference  to  their  special  qualities.  In  the  8. 
itted  for  making  the  Boft,  aemi-nuid  va-  of  Europe  the  inferior  sorts  of  olive  oil  are 
;.  But  it  is  not  upon  the  alkali  alone  that  most  advantageously  applied  to  the  manu&o- 
laps  depend  for^eir  degree  of  hardnees.  ture  of  hard  soap,  but  in  the  northern  coun- 
lore  solid  fats,  as  taUow  and  suet,  whose  tries  tallow  is  more  readily  obtained.  This  is 
g  points  are  the  highest,  must  be  used  largely  imported  into  England  from  Russia,  and 
K>da  for  the  hardest  kinds  of  soap,  while  is  used  with  soda  for  the  white  soaps,  fix>m  10 
lore  fluid  varieties,  which  contain  the  to  14  owt.  being  required  for  every  ton  of 
>leic  acid,  will  give  softness  even  to  the  soap.  Pidm  oil  ii  also  imported  for  the  same 
loaps,  and  with  potash  fhmish  products  use.  In  the  United  States  q>enn  and  fish  oils 
t  thinnest  consist^icy.  The  soaps  made  of  different  sorts  have  been  found  among  the 
rhat  are  called  weak  goods,  as  kitchen  cheapest  materials;  but  the  inferior  khi&  of 
me  fat,  horse  oil,  &c.,  require  to  be  hard-  soft  soap  made  with  them  are  apt  to  retain  a 
and  a  method  was  discovered  by  Dr.  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
udy  of  doing  this  by  the  introduction  of  clothes  washed  with  the  soap,  and  can  neither 
1  quantity  of  fused  crystals  of  sulphate  of  be  masked  nor  removed  until  they  are  washed 
The  reverse  process  of  softening  the  too  again.  The  same  objection  must  attend  this 
ioaps  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  implication  of  the  rock  oil  or  petrdeum.  Laid 
>il  or  linseed  oil^  or  the  addition  of  roedn  oil,  which  is  neariy  pure  oleine,  is  also  veiy  ex- 
tallow  used  in  the  manufacture.  Rosin  tensively  used  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
has  the  property  of  forming  a  viscid  soapy  the  vegetable  oils  beside  those  of  the  pahn  and 
with  soda;  but  it  cannot  neutralize  the  olive  are  used  in  d^erent  opuntries  for  making 

0  properties  of  the  alkali,  and  can  there-  soap,  and  some  are  selectea  on  account  of  their 
«  used  oidy  as  an  auxiliary,  taking  the  peculiar  properties;  UiuSjhempseed  oil  has  been 
of  a  portion  of  the  grease.  In  the  menu-  much  employed  in  Europe  on  account  of  a  fii- 
e  of  what  is  called  yeUow  or  rosin  soup,  vorite  greemiBh  color  it  ghres  to  the  soap,  and 
lortion  of  rosin  equal  to  ^  or  ^  the  weight  sweet  almond  oil  for  the  saJce  of  the  pleasant 

tallow  is  added  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  odor  it  imparts.    Oastor  oQ  and  spermaceti 

IS  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  powder,  produce  soaps  resembling  those  made  with 

well  incorporated  into  the  boiling  cans-  palm  oil,  emollient  and  well  suited  for  the 

i  by  stirring.  All  soaps  retain  a  consider-  toilet    Lard  soaps  are  very  white  and  solid, 

iroportion  of  water,  the  least  quantity,  as  and  are  also  among  the  most  esteemed  toOet 

foreign  Castile  soap  sold  by  the  apothe-  soaps.    The  drying  oils  generally  make  inferior 

,  being  about  14.5  per  cent.,  and  in  other  kinds  of  soap,  soft  and  flabby.    For  ordinary 

varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.    Cocoa-  soft  soaps  all  sorts  of  greasy  matters  are  largdy 

1  gives  to  soaps  made  with  it  an  extraor-  collected. — ^The  manufacturing  process  for  the 
r  capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  yet  white  hard  soaps,  as  very  generaUy  conducted, 
oing  solid.  The  composition  of  a  variety  commences  with  the  introduction  of  about  a 
in  London  has  been  found  to  be :  water  ton  of  the  fiitty  material,  together  with  about 
oocoanut  lard  22.0,  and  soda  4.5.  With  200  gallons  of  ^e  weakest  of  the  soda  lyes  (of 
eculiar  soap  linen  could  be  washed  in  sea  specific  gravity  1.040),  into  one  of  the  large 
.  In  consequence  of  this  property  of  co-  Inoilers,  which  by  stc«m  heat  is  gradually 
t  oilf  it  has  been  extensively  introduced  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  After  boiling  8 
be  manufacture  of  soap  of  late  years,  en-  or  4  hours  the  cont^its  of  the  caldron  have 
;  the  producer  to  dispose  of  large  quanti-  become  viscid,  so  that  portions  taken  out  may 
f  water  at  the  price  per  pound  of  soap,  be  drawn  into  threads ;  the  lye  has  yielded  its 
arily  good  hard  soaps  contain  from  80  to  alkali  to  the  grease,  and  is  said  to  be  spent, 
r  cent  of  water,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  fatty  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  common  sslt 
and  rosin,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda,  causes  it  to  separate  from  the  soapy  compound, 
e  soap  dries  by  age  it  loses  weight  by  the  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  sdine  solution 
ration  of  the  water,  and  improves  in  quali-  upon  the  top  of  which  it  collects.  The  fluid 
it  gains  in  hardness  to  a  certain  extent,  portion  can  then  be  drawn  off,  carrying  with  it 
ecomes  less  soluble.  If  it  become  too  dry,  the  glycerine  and  soluble  salts  as  wairte,  after 
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wliibh  a  fresh  sapply  of  stronger  lye  is  intro-  process,  and  pouring  the  Viscid  mixtort 

duoed;  and  the  operation  is  thus  repeated  about  rectly  into  the  frames.    The  imporitisi  ctl 

8  times  a  day  for  several  days,  with  lyes  of  luger,  which  are  of  a  ferroginoiu  chmetvi 

increasmg  strengtii,  the  last  having  a  specific  rived  fit>m  a  trace  of  solphoret  of  iroa  kl 

gravity  of  1.160.   When  at  last  it  is  found  that  last  lye,  remain  diffused  throng  the  nr- 

a  portion  of  the  mass  taken  out  and  squeezed  streaks  or  veins  of  a  bluish  color,  md 

between  the  thumb  and  finger  presents  no  ap-  presence  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  ni   ^ 

pearance  of  grease  and  has  a  slightly  alkaline  that  no  undue  quantity  of  water  ^^_^^C^.^ 

taste,  the  saponification  is  known  to  be  com-  troduoed,  as  this  would  inevitably  dsitrof  litV  t 


rs 


pleted.    If  yellow  soap  is  to  be  made,  the  pow-  marbling.    In  other  soi^m  water  \b 

derad  rosin  is  now  introduced  to  the  extent  of  added  in  considerable  qoantitiea  after  tbiflA 

^  or  i  of  the  fatty  materials,  and  the  boiling  is  been  introduced  into  the  frames^    The  mH 

renewed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  strong  lye,  ac-  appearance  is  however  ingeniously  inrititaifc  ^^_ 

oompanied  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  The  settlings  the  introduction  of  ultramarine  or  of  odiil  FT^ 

caused  by  the  rosin  are  washed  down  by  sue-  manganese  in  soaps  made  with  cocoimIAK^ 

oessive  applications  of  weak  lyes,  and  form  an  The  well  known  Castile  soap,  wlueh  ii  wk"^ 

impure  soapy  layer,  which  remains  by  itself  at  with  olive  oil  and  soda,  is  prepared  botililil 

the  bottom  and  is  known  as  ^*  niger.^'    Pahn  and  colored.    The  best  kinds  of  the  km 

oil  tends  to  correct  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  contain  about  21  per  cent  of  water;  tkiH^ 

rosin  in  soap,  and  so  does  rancid  tallow,  either  bled  is  a  stronger  and  more  economicila% 

of  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  containing  only  14  per  eent.  of  water,  is  krii^ 

this  purpose  among  the  other  greasy  materials,  more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in  its  «» 

As  ihQ  completion  of  the  saponifying  process  pontion  than  ihe  other;  bnt  it  retdnstkili 

does  not  leave  the  soap  in  proper  concution  for  purities  frt)m  which  the  olher  is  free.  Ill 

the  market,  it  has  to  be  subjected  Uf  another  uncy  or  toilet  soaps  are  generally  ^'^(■| ! 

process  cidled  ^'  fitting."  When  separated  from  directly  from  their  ingredients,  except  a  mt 

the  last  strong  lye,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  boil-  Britain,  where  the  process  employed  in  M 

ing  in  a  weak  lye  or  in  water ;  and  when  tiiis  manufacture  consists  of  remelting  and  ds^fl^ 

is  done  very  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  boil-  curd  or  white  soap,  and  adding  anch  pi 

ing  is  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  during  colors,  d^c.,  as  may  be  required.    The 

which  the  workmen  are  occupied  with  shovels  Windsor  soap  was  manuuctnred  with 

in  beating  down  the  frothii^^  mass.    By  this  tallow,  but  on  the  continent  from  20  to  IS  10 

operation  the  colored  impurities  settie  to  the  cent  of  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  the  taDov.  ni 

bottom,  and  when  the  frothing  has  subsided  perfomes  are  6  parts  of  oil  of  carawijMll 

the   soap   assumes  a  uniform   pasty  consis-  of  oil  of  bergamot  to  1,000  parts  of  the  wa^ 

tence.  The  lid  of  tBe  boiler  is  then  shut  down.  Soaps  are  colored  by  mixing  mineral  pioi 

the  fire  extinguished,  and  the  contents  ore  left  into  the  melted  mass,  as  vermilion  for  thf  fok 

to  cool  and  settie  for  2  or  8  days.    The  semi-  varieties,  artificial  ultramarine  for  the  Ibk 

fluid  soap  is  finally  ladled  out  into  rectangular  ochres  for  the  brown,  ^.     In  marbfiac  At 

receptacles  or  moulds  called  frames,  made  of  fancy  soaps  vermilion  or  ultramarine  is  tSM 

cast  iron  or  of  wooden  bars,  the  latter  being  with  olive  oil  or  soap,  and  a  small  povtvi 

built  up  crossing  each  other  at  the  4  corners  taken  up  with  a  palette  knife  ii  pnshM  iHo 

till  the  well  thus  enclosed  sometimes  reaches  a  the  melted  mass  and  moved  aboot.    Tna^ 

height  of  12  feet,  and  contains  as  much  as  2  rent  soap  is  made  from  the  kidney  fiita  and  pot 

tons  of  soap.    It  la  left  to  cool  and  solidify  soda,  dissolving  the  soap  in  iJcohi^  ffitcna^ 

into  large  blocks  in  these  frames,  though  to  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  oonsistcBcy  it 

give  it  a  finer  grain,  and  prevent  its  becoming  moulding.    It  is  often  colored  with  taraaie. 

too  hard,  water  is  sometimes  introduced  in  smau  Soap  balls  are  prepared  by  disserving  toip  s 

quantity,  and  the  mass  i9  vigorously  stirred  a  sinall  quantity  of  water,  and  then  workiaf  it 

with  a  wooden  paildle  or  crutch  until  it  is  up  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the  propar  eoD- 

nearly  cold.    When  it  has  hardened  so  that  it  sistency.    The  popular  shaving  soap  known  m 

will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  Naples  soap  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  first  » 

iron  sides  or  wooden  bars  of  the  frames  are  ponifyiug  mutton  tallow  with  lime,  deoompai- 

loosenod  from  their  fastenings  and  taken  off,  mg  the  compound  thus  formed  bv  adding  a  adr 

leaving  the  great  blocks  standing  upon  the  era!  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lune,  seCdagtW 

floor,  about  45  inches  in  length,  15  in  width,  f&tty  acids  free,  and  then  causing  these  to  eo» 

and  from  5  to  12  feet  high.    Each  mass  is  then  bine  with  caustic  potash  by  ebullition.  ThtcocB- 

marked  round  in  lines  with  a  toothed  instru-  position  of  this  soap  is  thus  given  for  100  psrtt: 

ment  like  a  rake,  and  is  cut  into  smaller  blocks  fatty  acids,  57.14;  potash  combined  with  ftttj 

by  drawing  a  wire  through.    These  blocks  are  acids,  10.89 ;  sulphate  of  pota^  chloridt  of 

then  subdivided  in  tiio  same  way  till  they  are  potassium,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  pouifc. 

reduced  down  to  the  size  of  the  bars  required.  4.22  ;  silica,  &c.,0.40;  water,  i7.CS:  k>«»O.U 

These  are  then  piled  upon  each  other  crosswise  Several  improvements  in  the  manofacture  k< 

in  an  open  manner,  and  left  in  the  drying  room,  soaps  have  been  recently  j>atented  by  Mrtk.  Rov- 

The  soap  well  known  in  England  as  motUed  or  land  of  London.    Tliese  com^ist  chiefly  in  tie 

marbled  soap  is  made  by  omitting  the  fitting  introduction  of  certain  chemicals  into  ordiBsr? 


order  to  in<T«>se  their  deter^ve  prop- 
Ammonia,  spirita  of  turpentine,  ram- 
iphtlia,  and  other  liquid  hydrocarbona 
from  coal  oils  answer  this  porpoae. 
)  is  first  dissolved  in  'wann  water;  a 
thon  prepared  of  flonf,  starch,  dei- 
l  meal,  or  eome  eimilar  enbsttuice,  or 
ne  or  glue,  and  this  is  added  to  give 
tho  composition.  After  thorongh  stir- 
ineorporation  while  hot,  the  spirits  of 
ae,  naphtha,  eamphene,  or  heojole  is 
jgtther  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Mt- 
ilulion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  i 
liquid  ammonia-  Pcrfnmee  are  inlro- 
)  dL^iso  the  odor  of  the  chemicals, 
oaps,  as  already  mentioned,  are  pre- 
ith  potash  instead  of  soda.  The;  aro 
fluid  consistency,  so  that  they  may  be 
-om  one  vessel  to  another,  and  if  boiled 
s  do  not  harden,  bnt  become  dry  and 
L  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  yel- 
brown  color,  bat  when  made  with 
d  oil  the  color  is  preenish.  Such  is 
1  ttrt,  a  popular  soft  soap  prepared  in 
and  so  mncn  esteemed  that  in  order  to 
t  the  yellow  of  other  ordinary  soaps  is 
ee  converted  to  green  by  the  introdnc- 
indigo.  The  proportions  of  materials 
the  factories  of  the  United  States  for 
if  soft  soap  ore  ZOO  lbs.  of  oil  and  73  Iba. 
h  in  Ives  of  g>ecific  gravity  1.110,  eqnal 
rwaddell.  In  the  ordinary  domestic 
tore  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  has  been  com- 
mployed,  thua  converting  to  use  the 
ihes  as  well  as  the  grease  of  the  honsc ; 
rever  mineral  fad  is  used  instead  of 
rode  potash  is  purchased  for  the  prep- 
of  the  lye.  Soft  soap  always  contains 
a  of  alkali,  and  the  soap  rcmuns  di»- 
Q  the  alkalioo  solution.  It  is  conse- 
alronply  detergent  and  well  adapted 
oarser  applications  of  the  article.  The 
Ided  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  it 
evaporated  away  till  the  miitore  ao- 
Lhe  consistency  of  soft  butter  when 
npon  a  cold  plate.  The  whole  mii- 
Inding  the  glycerine  and  any  impnri- 
ent,  may  then  bo  ran  off  into  vessels 
ng.  The  soft  soap  thns  prepared  may 
;rted  if  de«red  into  hard  soap  merely 
og  a  solution  of  common  salt  to  the 
Le  it  is  in  eboUition.  The  quantity  of 
should  bo  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil 
d,  and  the  solution  should  be  intro- 
nto  the  boiling  soap  very  gradually, 
inm  of  the  salt  takes  the  place  of  the 
m  in  the  soap,  and  the  h^er  nniting 
a  chlorine  goes  into  the  lye,  which 
«parBlea  from  the  Boda  soap.  In  the 
!  production  of  aoft  soap  two  methoda 
tised,  one  known  oa  the  cold,  and  the 
I  the  hot  process.  By  (be  former  the 
"at  is  transferred  to  a  cask  and  miied 
lot  solution  of  the  alkali  and  stirred 
',  and  more  Ivo  is  added  from  time  to 
I  atirr^d  in  till  the  process  ia  completed. 


The  hot  pTOcen  differs  from  this  merely  in 
boiling  the  grease  and  lye  over  a  fire  till  the 
combination  takes  jJace. — Bubstonees  are  occa- 
sionly  introdnced  mto  the  hard  soaps  toT  the 
purpose  of  modi^ing  their  properties  or  as 
adnlterants.  flndy  sifted  sand  la  thoronghly 
incorporated  with  hard  soaps  to  the  extent  of 
7  or  8  per  cent,  for  increadng  their  sconring 
properties;  and  with  the  same  view  the  slka- 
line  silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass  (see  Biu- 
cAT¥s,  Soi-rBLE),  prepared  with  soda  for  soda 
soaps,  and  with  potash  for  the  potash  soapa, 
are  stirred  into  the  soaps,  snlpbnrtc  or  hydro- 
chlorie  add  being  first  added,  if  fbnnd  expedi- 
ent to  thns  rednce  the  nndne  proportion  of  al- 
kali which  would  be  introduced  with  thesc^n- 
ble  silica.  Yariona  methods  of  preparing  and 
nnng  the  silicates  for  this  pnrpose  are  in  ose. 
Common  pipe  clay  is  also  added  to  soaps,  and 
this  likfl  other  adnlleranta,  lime,  gypmm,  b«- 
rytes,  steatite,  and  glue,  may  be  deterted  by  re- 
maining nndisBolvea  when  the  soap  ii  treated 
with  alcohoL  Starch  is  used  to  some  extent 
a4plterant  in  soap  making.    The  fbllow- 


u»»r6iu(i 

at  good  qnaUtj 


r.nj     Dt)      Dir 


for  the  sake  of  Us  laxative  and  antacid  proper- 
ties. In  combination  with  rhnbarb  the  asmn- 
gency  of  this  medicine  is  diminished,  its  ten- 
dency to  become  hard  and  insoluble  prevented, 
and  its  pnrgativo  property  increased;  while 
acidity  of  the  stomach  la  corrected  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  soap  and  the  release  of  its 
alkali.  I>ry  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  aoap  in- 
creases its  slkalioe  effects.  It  ia  administered 
alone,  either  in  solution  or  in  the  form  <f  pills 
of  S  grains  to  a  dracbra  in  weight.  The  sohi- 
tioD  in  water  forms  a  convenient  resort  in  oases 
of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acida,  until  the 
alkalies  th^uelvea  can  b«  obtained  In  strmger 
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form.    It  makes  also  an  excellent  enema  for       SOCIALISM,  the  name  given  to  the  phDa» 

dissolving  the  hardened  faeces  in  the  rectum,    phj  or  doctrine  which  teaches  that  iht  ndi 

for  which  pm*pose  soft  soap  is  used  in  strong    relations  of  mankind  are  snsoeptihle  of  a  aai 

solution.    As  an  external  application  soap  is    precise,  orderly,  and  harmonions  arrazkgoHi 

much  nsed  in  the  form  of  uniments,  cerates,    than  that  which  obtains  in  existing  todetr.  h 

plasters,  &c.,  and  a  strong  lather  of  soap  is    all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  eveiy  cirfBal 

sometimes  applied  alone  with  great  benefit  to    nation,  there  have  been  men  who  hare  m- 

external  injuries  by  rubbing;  it  also  cures  some    tempted  to  devise  or  to  pnt  in  practietifv 

forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  especially  when  the    schemes  of  social  life.    They  have  i»eet  ik 

soap  is  combined  with  sulphuret  of  potash.    It    general  poverty  and  distress  to  which  the  ari- 

is  again  a  convenient  material  for  giving  con-    titudes  were  subjected — ^the  oppresskm  tli 

sistency  to  piUs,  such  as  contain  no  ingredients    earnage,  the  frauds,  the  squalor,  and  the  &> 

which  the  soap  would  decompose  or  counter-    eases  which  everywhere  seemed  the  i 

act.  Oompounos  called  medicated  soaps  are  pre-    ble  accompaniments  of  society;  and,] 

pared  with  Oastile  soap  as  a  base  by  the  introduo-    by  the  odious  contemplation,  ^ey  have 

tion  of  antimony,  ioaine,  croton  oil,  mercury,    ed :  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the 

tar,  turpentine,  sulphur,  &c.    That  called  chlo-    dy  ?    It  cannot  be,  they  have  argned,  ihd 

rinated  soap  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  protec-    ture  intended  the  nugority  of  men  to  cootii 

tion  against  contagion,  when  the  clothes  and    always  to  exist  in  such  a  medinm  of  igaansai 

hands  and  face  are  washed  with  it.    To  prepare    and  misery.     It  cannot  be  that  the  IXfBi 

it,  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  is  incorporated    Providence  purposely  brings  to  the  hanqsrt  tf 

with  11  parts  of  Oastile  soap,  with  the  addition    life  more  persons  than  there  are  means  to  a^ 

of  some  dcohol  scented  with  oil  of  verbena,    sist.    Everywhere  there  is  enon^  crested  ftr 

The  mass  is  made  into  flat  cakes  and  protected    the  supply  of  all,  enough  for  fbod^  enoo^  ti 

firom  the  air  in  a  wrapping  of  tin  foil  or  gutta    clothing,  enough  for  shelter  and  warmth;  td 

percha.    This  soap  is  powerfully  detergent,  and    yet  everywhere  the  many  are  without  ini 

especially  valuable  for  its  efficiency  in  removing    or  clothing,  or  shelter,  or  warmth.    Katorek 

stains  from  fabrics.    Arsenical  soap,  used  by    then,  without  fault ;  Providence  is  be 

taxidermists  for  preserving  the  skins  of  birds    and  generous ;  but  the  modes  which 

and  other  animals,  is  prepared  from  12  parts    has  adopted  for  the  distribntion  of  the 

of  carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  each  of  common    bounties  of  Heaven  are  deficient.  The  cervi- 

white  soap,  air-slaked  lime,  and  white  arsenic,    ments  of  the  world,  confining  themsdrei  to 

and  one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  with  suffi-    the  organization  of  the  mere  political  mhtfiiw 

cient  water  to  make  a  paste. — The  soap  manu-    of  men,  leaving  their  social  rdatioos  to  dati 

facturo  is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Great  Brit-    for  themselves,  while  they  aggravate  these  erib 

ain  than  in  any  other  country.    It  is  there    often,  are  inadequate  to   provide  a  remedj. 

concentrated  among  a  limited  number  of  very    Nothing  less  than  a  new  arrangement  or  coa* 

large  establishments,  the  products  of  which    struction  of  society,  they  maintain,  is  able  to 

amounted  in  1852  to  over  200,000,000  lbs.,  of    remedy  the  mischiefs  which  have  their  origis  ii 

which  London  and  vicinity  produced  64,000,-    its  ill  construction.    As  man  was  made  to  fin 

000  lbs.,  Liverpool  and  vicinity  47,000,000,  and    in  society,  and  cannot  live  without  it,  the  ps^ 

Glasgow  and  vicinity  16,000,000.    The  annual    end  of  science  should  be  to  discover  lodi  t 

revenue  derived  from  heavy  imposts  upon  the    form  of  the  social  relations  as  will  give  to  t&A 

manufacture  had  amounted  for  several  years    person  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  his  waMa  tbe 

previous  to  that  period  to  more  than  £1,000,-    most  complete  guaranty  of  his  rights,  and  the 

000.    These  restrictions  were  entirely  remov-    amplest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  ftcoltiflL 

ed  in  1858.    The  product  is  almost  wholly    physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religios.^ 

consumed   for   manufacturing   and   domestic    The  projectors  of  new  social  systems  tur  be 

purposes,  the  exportations  in  1858,  1859,  and    divided  into  three  classes:  1,  tlie  menl^lkeo- 

1860  varying   from  160,000  to  190,000  lbs.    reticaJ,  who  have  sketched  improvements  ct 

The  consumption  for  domestic  uses  alone  has    reforms  of  the  social  order,  rather«s  an  excr^ 

been  estimated  at  over  8  pounds  per  annum  for    ciso  of  the  imagination  or  reason  thmn  §§  plaos 

each  person. — ^The  history  of  soap  is  treated    for  actual  experiment;  2,  the  merely practkaL 

by  Beckmann  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions ;"    who  have  wiUidrawn  firom  the  world  to  ea- 

its  manufacture  in  Parneirs  ^^  Chemistry  ap-    gage  in  smaU  communities  for  common  Isbon 

plied  to  the  Arts,^'  Knapp^s  ^*  Chemical  Tech-    and  common  enjoyments;  and  8,  the  thcoreCi- 

nology,^'  and  in  *^  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry  ap-    co-practical,  or,  if  we  may  so  designate  th<fB. 

plied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles,"    the  scientific,  who  have  endeavored  to  combins 

by  Prof.  Campbell  Morfit  (8vo.,  illustrated,    an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  social  life,  ia  aa 

Philadelphia,  1856).    The  French  manufacture    entirely  new  mechanism  of  sofjsi  fanctMU.— 

is  described  in  one  of  the  *'  Mannels  Roret"    Of  the  first  cUms,  the  great  Greek  specnlssor 

entitled,  Nouteau  manuel  th^riqve  et  pratique    Plato  was  odo  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  ooe  d 

du  saronnury  ou  Vart  de  /aire  touUt  sorta  da    the  most  remarkable.     His  work  callsd  the 

$avoTU  (Paris,  1852).  *' Republic'*  was  an  elaborate  thoogh  imsfiBS- 

80APST0NE.    See  Steatttb.  ry  outline  of  his  conception  of  a  perfect  state 

80BIESKL    See  John  III.  Sobixskl  or  society.    Taking  his  stand  ufo^  his  mm 
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Sn^ral  philosophy  of  the  bouI,  namely,  that  ward  published  by  Froben,  the  printer  of  Eraa- 
e  necessities  of  the  body,  and  the  irascible  mas,  at  Basel,  in  1518.    The  names  of  persons 
and  concapiscible  passions,  might  bo  subjected  and  places  employed  in  it,  sach  as  Utopia 
to  the  snnreme  dominion  of  reason,  he  conclnd-  (Gr.  ovroiror,  nowhere),  Achorian  (avwpi;,  of  no 
ed  that  there  might  exist  a  conmimiity  of  men  country),  Amaurot  (city ;  ofuivpoc,  dark  or  in- 
whose  passions  could  be  governed  with  moder-  vbible),  Anyder  (river ;  aw^p,  waterless),  d^c, 
tttion,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils  that  were  intimations  that  the  whole  was  meant 
arise  from  ill  conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence  to  be  unreal  and  fictitious.    But  in  the  invisi- 
and  attain  the  perfection  of  the  rational  and  ble  city,  situated  on  a  waterless  river,  in  the 
moral  powers.    He  explained  with  much  judg-  land  of  nowhere.  More  contrived  to  discover 
ment,  acutenesa,  and  eloquence  the  rise  and  a  most  animated  and  glorious  commonwealth, 
revolutions  of  civil  society  ;    he  anticipated  in  which  there  were  no  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
aome  truths  which  Christianity  has  since  made  statesmen,  only  good  citizens,  and  men  and 
more  dear  to  us ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  women  who  practised  universally  the  virtuee 
grandeur  in  his  general  conception,  as  well  as  of  justice  and  charity.    In  Utopia,  farm  houses 
m  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  minuter  details,  were  built  over  the  whole  country,  to  which 
Bat  even  Plato,  with  all  his  genius,  could  not  the  inhabitants  were  sent  in  rotation  from  the 
aacape  from  the  influences  of  his  time.    He  towns.   Exchanges  were  effected  without  mon- 
was  a  heathen,  and  bound  by  that  inexorable  ey.    The  chief  business  of  ^e  magistrates  was 
notion  of  caste  which  fettered  the  polished  and  to  see  that  no  one  lived  idly ;  all  domestic  la- 
ingenious  Greek  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  done  bors  were  assigned  to  women ;  excesses  of 
luB  Indian  predecessors  of  the  banks  of  the  population  were  corrected  by  planting  colonies, 
Ganges.    Plato  divided  his  society  into  3  fixed  and  irregularities  of  distribution  by  transferring 
classes,  the  magistrates,  the  warriors,  and  the  the  superfluous  members  of  one  township  to 
laborers,  or,  as  a  critic  has  wittily  said,  into  the  vacancies  of  another.    In  the  midst  of  its 
the  shepherds,  the  dogs,  and  the  sheep.    This  generous  arrangements,  Utopia  admitted  of 
was  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Brahmins,  the  slavery,  which  was  allowed  not  only  as  a  pun- 
Kshatriyas,  and  the  Soodras  of  an  older  time,  ishment  for  crime,  but  to  provide  a  class  to  per- 
jUDd  a  new  version  of  the  doctrine  of  a  race  of  form  the  noisome,  offensive,  and  more  degrad- 

?>ld,  a  raee  of  silver,  and  a  race  of  brass  or  iron,  ing  functions  of  society.  The  more  extravagant 
et  he  admitted  two  fundamental  inconsis-  parts  of  the  scheme,  it  is  supposed,  were  intro- 
tencies,  a  community  of  property,  which  must  duced  as  a  cover  for  other  passages,  in  which 
aoon  obliterate  the  distinctions  of  class,  and  a  the  disorders  of  the  existing  society  were  at- 
eommunity  of  wives,  which  must  soon  obliter-  tacked,  thus  enabling  the  writer,  if  accused,  to 
ate  all  distinctions  of  person.  Nevertheless  treat  his  whole  work  as  a  mere  sport  of  the 
bis  work  abounds  in  noble  and  beautiful  senti-  fancy.  In  the  same  class  as  Morels  work, 
ments,  and  a  profound  instinct  of  justice  and  though  less  deserving  of  study,  may  be  men- 
order  pervades  all  its  apparent  exaggerations  tioned  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  the  Mundui 
and  errors.  Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  Alter  of  Hall,  the  Salente  of  F^ndlon,  the 
ages  Plato  was  imitated  by  an  Italian  monk,  Btmlinide  of  Morelly,  the  "  Essay  on  Projects" 
^nnmaso  Oampanella,  who  among  a  multitude  of  Defoe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  ^^  New 
of  other  able  works  produced  the  CivitoM  SolU^  Atlantis'*  of  Bacon. — The  earliest  of  the  actual 
an<  Idea  BeipubHea  Fhilosophka^  which  was  a  attempts  at  socialistic  life  that  we  read  of  was 
project  for  a  universal  spiritual  and  temporal  that  of  the  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Essenes. 
monarchy,  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  Josephus  and  Philo  both  describe  them,  and 
and  designed  to  restore  a  perfect  unity  both  to  there  is  some  confirmation  of  their  story  in 
the  chunih  and  state.  He  was  accused  of  a  Pliny.  The  general  purport  of  the  Jewish  his- 
•cheme  for  engaging  the  Turks  to  assist  him  to  torian's  account  is  that  they  were  a  body  of  men 
secure  possession  of  Calabria,  where  he  con-  who  fled  the  cities  and  lived  in  villages,  to  es- 
templated  reducing  his  system  to  practice ;  but  cape  the  moral  contagion  of  the  former ;  that 
a  perusal  of  his  writings  shows  rather  that  he  some  occupied  themselves  in  agriculture  and 
chose  this  imaginative  form  of  the  *^  City  of  the  others  in  trade ;  that  they  amassed  neither 
Son*'  as  a  convenient  mode  of  promulgating  his  gold  nor  silver,  and  made  no  acquisitions  of 
thoughts  on  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was  property  except  to  satisfy  the  common  wonts 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  who  took  of  life.  They  fabricated  no  arms,  sedulously 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  whose  learn-  cultivated  peace  with  all  men,  possessed  no 
ing  procured  him  among  his  ignorant  contem-  slaves,  and  were  all  free  and  equal  to  each 
poraiies  the  reputation  of  sorcery,  and  the  other.  Their  main  priuciples  of  morals  were 
iionor  of  banishment  from  his  country.  But  a  to  love  God,  to  love  virtue,  and  to  love  all  men. 
more  conspicuous  speculator  in  this  line  was  Their  fidelity  to  these  principles  they  evinced 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  in  their  purity  of  life,  their  contempt  of  wealth, 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  His  thcirhabitual  justice  and  charity,  and  their  sed- 
treati^  called  Utopia^  has  since  given  a  name  ulous  cultivation  of  the  social  affections.  Mar- 
to  projects  deemed  absurd  and  chimerical.  It  rioge  was  not  encouraged.  No  house  or  land 
was  composed  in  1516  and  printed  clandestinely  belonged  to  any  individual,  but  all  possesuona 
in  Lonvain ;  but  a  more  exact  copy  was  after-  were  for  the  common  use.    They  formed  bat 
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one  family,  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  ate  at  modem  drilized  sooietj  eonld  ftrnMb.  Bi 
the  same  table,  engaged  in  the  same  worship,  gathered  abont  him  all  the  adrntiflc  mtm,  mi 
The  sick  and  infirm  were  a  common  charge ;  old  learned  from  them  what  they  ooold  %mA;  In 
age  was  highly  honored,  and  children  careftillj  plunged  into  the  dissipatioiifl  and  dehanrbwi 
educated.  Some  modem  writers,  however,  have  of  fashionable  life,  giving  bftlls,  dinncn,  ad 
doubted  whether  any  such  sect  ever  existed ;  festivals,  to  extend  hia  knoviedce  of  ■» 
among  others,  the  ingenious  essayist  De  Quin-  kind ;  and  finally,  whmi  his  wewb  bad  h&m 
cey,  who  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  curious  scattered,  he  was  abandoned  to  the  moil  pa- 
argument  to  show  that  the  Essenes  were  only  ful  privations  and  miseries  of  a  slate  <tf  pow- 
early  Ohristians  in  a  disguise  assumed  to  escape  ty.  He  was  thus  fitted,  as  he  thoa^t,  bv  t 
the  fires  of  persecution,  which  would  else  have  trial  of  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  to  W 
withered  thei  new  faith  before  it  had  attained  come  their  exponent  and  their  refmasi.  Hs 
a  secure  foothold  upon  the  earth.  What  would  plans  of  social  regeneration  dawned  dofi^ 
seem  to  confirm  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  upon  him  at  the  outset^  bat  his  thoo^  pfv 
Gospels,  which  so  frenuently  refer  to  other  with  what  it  worked  npon ;  and  in  t£»  csi  Is 
Jewish  sects,  as  the  Saaducecs  and  the  Phari-  contrived  what  he  denominated  a  new  drii* 
sees,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Essenes,  tianity,  or  a  scheme  for  the  reoonstraelfal  of 
who,  as  characterized  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  religion,  pohtios,  indostrj,  and  sociil  iv> 
would  have  been  the  most  peculiar  and  remark-  lations  of  mankind.  To  each  man  sftifrjni 
able  of  them  all.  Similar  to  the  Essenes  in  some  to  his  oapaoity,  to  each  cafMicity  aooovfisf  ti 
respects  were  the  modem  Herrahuters  or  Mo-  its  works ;  such  was  the  grand  fonn^  d  ^ 
ravians  of  Germany,  who  in  1722  were  found-  St.  Simonian  gospel  But  the  anther  dU  la 
ed  by  Count  2^zendorf.  They  were  so  far  a  live  to  witness  its  propagation,  h  wii  n- 
community,  as  they  adopted  common  mles  and  served  for  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Baard,  CMei 
officers  for  the  government  of  their  societies,  and  Bnchez  to  disseminate  it  orer  Franoa  By 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  world ;  their  lectures  and  a  journal  iwtshltihtil  by 
but  they  did  not  prescribe  a  community  of  them  called  Zdj>fV(7ti6f«icr,  it  eooo  gained  007 
property,  and  much  less  a  community  of  wives,  disciples,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  1^ 
The  men  and  women  lived  in  separate  tene-  sorb  the  best  youthftd  mind  of  tbe  nttaoL 
ments,  and  marriage  was  made  the  concern  of  Many  men,  who  have  since  attained  ^^^V*^ 
the  congregation ;  but  these  stricter  usages  in  as  stotesmen  and  men  of  let(erB»  took  pait  a 
time  were  relaxed.  The  original  society  pros-  the  famous  expositions  ef  the  Bne  Tinsfie, 
pered  exceedingly,  and  was  enabled  to  plant  where  the  new  school  had  its  aoademy.  Be 
oolonies  in  many  parts  of  the  worid.  Their  St.  Simon  had  left  his  doctrine  in  ths  tic« 
missionary  labors  have  been  the  most  system-  state  of  an  aspiration  or  a  sentiment  rather tha 
atic  and  most  successful  of  any  ever  under-  a  system.  His  followers  began  to  differ  wkfi 
taken,  and  they  have  been  universally  regard-  they  began  to  define.  Sects  arose  in  tlie  boico 
ed  as  peaceable,  thrifty,  and  useful  citizens,  of  the  new  faith.  A  comnuMi  family  was  «»> 
In  the  United  States  they  have  establishments  tablished  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  bat  ths  onitf 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North  Caro-  of  functions  had  not  been  arranged  in  a  moh 
lina,  but  their  principal  seat  is  at  Bethlehem,  factory  way.  An  open  quarrel  between  tvo 
Penn.  As  their  earlier  peculiarities  have  faded  of  the  chiefs,  Enfantin  and  Baxard,  led  to  ocbcr 
out,  they  are  scarcely  now  to  be  distinguished  dissensions.  The  finances  of  the  general  S'tvw 
from  other  people.  The  Shakers,  a  singular  ciation  failed,  and  the  police  interftred  w^*^ 
religious  and  industrial  organization,  now  con-  its  meetings,  which  had  become,  in  conmaeLct 
fined  to  the  United  States,  have  several  largo  of  the  vivacity  of  the  discussions  and  the  i;>- 
and  flourishing  communities,  holding  all  their  pearance  of  women  on  the  tribone,  more  a^ 
possessions  in  common.  Marriage  being  strict-  tractive  than  the  theatre.  Fnftmttfi  ce0ecu4 
ty  forbidden  among  them,  their  societies  are  his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  estate  wh^^h 
recruited  exclusively  by  accessions  from  with-  he  held  at  M^nilmontant,  who^  a  mnltitocU 
out.  (See  SnAKKRs.)  Many  other  religious  of  laborers  were  organixed  into  groaps  of  ia- 
communities  have  been  formed,  such  as  the  dustrials,  artists,  priests,  &c ;  bat  tlie  cxperi* 
Agapemone  of  the  Rev.  II.  Prince  in  England,  ment  could  not  be  made  to  per,  igi>*^<^*»*wi  vti 
and  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  but  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  htLCj 
thc^  possess  little  or  no  value  as  socialistic  ex-  gradually  dispersed.  Nevertheless,  in  ffstc  of 
periments. — It  is  the  third  class  of  socialists,  its  want  of  practical  success,  the  school  of  ^ 
who  profess  to  have  given  a  scieutific  form  Simon  exercised  a  powerful  infloenes  over  the 
to  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  French  mind,  and  is  to  this  dar  represeattd  a 
study  and  appreciation.  St.  Simon,  of  France,  the  Journals,  in  the  sciences,  inttie  army,  and  ia 
was  the  first  of  these  who  attracted  attention,  the  departments  of  state. — Robert  Owes,  ia 
though  not  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  England,  was  arousing  the  public  mind  to  tb« 
merit.  Early  in  life  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  necessity  of  a  new  order  of  soci<«ty  at  Uie  lanif 
war  of  American  independence,  under  Count  time  that  St.  Simon  and  his  disdplet  vert 
Rochambeau ;  he  then  acquired  a  fortune  in  preaching  in  France.  They  proceeded,  hev- 
certain  commercial  speculations,  and  expend-  ever,  on  wholly  dififerent  groonds.  8l  Sudoa 
ed  it  in  exhausting  all  the  experiences  that  was  a  sentimentalist  dT  prolooad  rsUgieaa  «e- 
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nbQitiefi,  while  Owen  was  a  dry  practical  man-  not  satisfied  with  these  {rrand  generalizations, 

niactiirer,  whose  range  of  thought  never  ex-  and  the  practical  applications  to  which  they 

Sanded  beyond  the  most  strict  and  logical  de-  inevitably  lead,  he  a>sumed  the  character  of  a 

actions  of  a  material  philosophy.    Owen*s  universal  social  philosopher  and  legislator,  and 

fundamental  axiom  was  that  man  was  made  lost  himself  in  magnificent  a  ^rtVri  speculations 

entirely  by  his  external  circumstances,  so  that,  as  to  the  formation  and  pn»pagation  of  worlds, 

to  form  his  character,  and  to  produce  his  entire  and  the  future  destinies  of  all  humanity.    His 

happiness,  nothing  was  requisite  but  a  change  vigorous  thought  procured  him  many  disciples 

in  his  external  relations.    Possessed  of  great  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States; 

wealth,  he  established  a  manufacturing  colony  many  efibrts  have  been  made  to  reduce  his 

at  New  Lanark,  in  which  his  principles  were  more  practical  maxims  to  practice,  but  no  sig- 

applied  to  the  laboring  classes.    Justice  in  the  nal    or  decisive  result   has    anywhere   been 

payment  of  labor,  vast  domestic  economies,  and  achieved.    Socialism  still  remains  an  unsolved 

a  thorough  system  of  infant  and  adult  education  but  by  no  means  abandoned  problem.^!)n  the 

gave  it  for  a  time  great  and  increasing  pros-  literature  of  socialism,  see  the  works  of  the 

perity.    Statesmen  and  churchmen  alike  ad-  distinguished  teachers  we  have  enumerated, 

mitted  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  the  sys-  and  particularly  Charles  Fourier,  ffiirrw  com- 

tern,  or  parts  of  the  system,  were  in  a  fair  way  pI^Us  <5  vols.,  Paris,  1S41) ;  Victor  Consid^ 

of  being  introduced  into  other  manufacturing  rant,  Ikitinfe  iocinh  (Paris,  1S37) :  Pierre  Le- 

disrricts.    But  Owen  was  encouraged  by  the  roui,  Ik  rhumauite  {2  vols.,  Paris.   1S40); 

promise  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  philoso-  Louis  Blanc,  ^organisation  du  trarail  (Paris, 

pher.    He  taught  in  pamphlets,  speeches,  let-  18|0\  and  other  works :  Louis  Reyband.  itudet 

ters.  and  bool^  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo-  ttir  hs  rtformateun  contemporaim  (Brussels, 

tence  of  circumstances  and  of  human  irrespon-  1S41) ;  Stein,  Gt^chlchtc  thrtociahn  Beitegung 

sibility,  attacking  at  the  same  time  all  religions  in  Frantrdrh  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850) ;  Auguste 

and  all  governments,  and  thus  provoking  the  Comto,  7rai7^  Jc^  ^oc/o/oj/iV (8  vols.,  Paris,  1852); 

earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  Albert  Brisbane,   **  Social    Destiny  of  Man*' 

politicians.    Other  establishments  were  subse-  (New  York,  1S4* ») ;  and  W.  L.  Sargent.  *'  Social 

qnently  erected  at  Xew  Harmony  and  Orbiston,  Reformers  and  their  Schemes"  (lx>ndon.  1858). 
but  they  proved  failures.    His  popularity  de-        SOCIETIES,  LrrEBABY  axd  Sciextipic.    La 

clined  rapidly,  except  among  a  portion  of  the  the  article  Academy  an  account  is  given  of 

laboring  classes,  and,  though  ho  lived  to  a  ripe  the  learned  societies  wliich  have  adopted  that 

old  age,  incessantly  laboring,  among  men  of  all  desi^ation.  as  well  as  a  liistory  of  its  origin, 

ranks,  and  indeed  in  every  ci^'ilized  nation,  to  The  term  society,  as  apidied  to  these  associa- 

secnre  a  reception  for  his  schemes,  he  accom-  tions  of  scholars  or  men  of  science,  is  nearly  as 

Elished  nothing  beyond  his  earlier  success.  He  ancient  as  academy.  Tlie  **  society  of  Mxty'' 
ad  travelled  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it  existed  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  The  "  school 
with  his  principles,  but  the  world  remained  to  or  society  of  the  poets/'  of  which  Martial  often 
the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly  incredulous. — A  speaks  in  his  **  Epigrams,'*  was  a  similar  organ- 
greater  thinker  than  either  St.  Simon  or  Owen  iaitiun.  In  the  middle  ages  there  were  sev- 
had  all  the  while  been  maturing  in  obscurity  eral  of  these  societies  on  the  continent  of  En- 
at  Paris  a  more  stu]^»endous  and  yet  scientific  n.»pe,  among  the  must  noticeable  of  which  were 
socialism  than  had  ever  before  been  descril»ed.  the  society  of  Caen,  founded  in  the  11th  cen- 
This  was  Charles  Fourier,  a  man  of  singular  tury :  the  conjrtrie  ilu  Puy  of  Amiens,  in  the 
penetration  and  comprehensiveness,  and  no  14th  Century ;  the  corporations  of  Mciittnan^' 
less  singular  defects  of  nund.  For  the  first  in  or  "friends  of  the  master-song*'  in  many 
time  ho  studied  the  whole  subject  of  social  re-  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  from  the  14th 
organization,  not  as  a  sentiment  nor  as  a  mere  to  the  IGth  century;  the  "literary  society  or 
scheme  of  human  amelioration,  but  as  a  sci-  confraternity  of  the  Rhine."  in  14^0 :  the  90- 
ence.  He  labored  earnestly  and  thoroughly,  cilte  da  Ikqux  (^i-rits  AlUmands  at  Hamburg, 
and  his  zeal  was  rewarded  in  the  many  brilliant  founded  in  the  17th  century,  kc.  As  a  general 
glimpses  of  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  the  rule  the  Romanic  and  Slavic  nations  of  Europe 
intellect  had  yet  attained ;  but  he  also  paid  the  have  given  to  these  organizations  the  title  of 
penalty  of  his  intellectual  c<.»ntempt  for  the  la-  academies,  while  the  English,  Teutonic,  and 
bors  of  others,  and  of  his  impatience  of  results,  Scandinavian  nations  have  preferred  the  term 
by  running  into  the  strangest  hallucinations  societies.  These  societies  may  be  classed  under 
and  vaffories.  Fourier  saw  verv  cloorlv,  what  several  heads.  Tlie  "roval  societies,"  of  which 
his  predecessors  had  not  seen,  that  stjciety  was  that  of  London  was  the  trst.  and  is  the  type  on 
a  growth,  and  not  a  construction :  he  saw  that  which  the  others  have  been  organized,  have  for 
as  it  had  followed  fundamental  laws  of  devcl-  their  object  the  pn.>motion  of  the  physical  and 
opment  in  the  past,  so  it  mu>;  follow  the  same  mathematical  sciences,  and  their  api>lioations 
laws  in  the  future ;  the*e  laws,  he  also  dis-  to  the  useful  ans.  and  have  suites  of  rooms,  li- 
cemed.  must  be  in  analo^ry  with  the  other  braries,  museums,  iSrc.  and  publish  annual  or 
laws  of  the  living  imi verse :  and  he  concluded  occ:isiou.il  volumes  of  "  Transactions."  Out  of 
that  the  science  of  society  must  l>e  the  flower  these  have  grown  "  associations  for  the  pro- 
and  consnmiiiation  of  all  other  sciences.    Bnt  motion  or  advancement  of  science/'  which 
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have  no  library  or  nrasenm,  and  no  fixed  habi-  a  mass  of  members  to  be  Terj  acientiile  in  tibcxr 

tation,  bat  hold  annual  or  semi-annnal  sessions  character,  may  yet  properly  be  reckoned  amoac 

of  considerable  duration,   sitting  in  different  the  scientific  societies,  having  promoted  frctt 

cities,  largely  attended  by  men  of  science,  de-  improvements  in  agricnltore  and  horticnhnn. 

voting  their  attention  to  similar  subjects  with  from  the  application  of  the  principles  of  souei 

the   royal   societies,  and   publishing   annual  to  these  subiects.    The  ^^  Social  Science  Askq- 

'^Reports."    After  the  royal  societies  sprung  ation,"  the  latest  of  the  British  scientific  cmi- 

np  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  izations,  having  been  founded  in  1857,  is.  fiki 

departments  of  physical  science,  such  as  the  the  ^  British  Association  for  the  Promotioo  of 

philosophical,  botanical,  chemical,  geographi-  Science,"  perambulatory ;   its  objects  are  tk 

oal,  geologic^  microscopical,   mathematical,  improvement  of  reformatories,  gaols,  and  mo> 

mineralogical,  natural  history,  entomological,  vict  prisons,  the  promotion  of  sanitary  ndbra 

ornithological,  zoological,  and  palflsontological  and  education,  and  the  simpl^cation  of  kal 

societies.    Another  dass  of  societies  are  iSaose  processes. — Some  of  the  societies  referred  to  ii 

for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  or  the  useful  arts,  this  classification  are  worthy  of  special  Dotkt. 

comprising  the  societies  of  artists,  or  acade-  The  ^*  Royal  Society  of  London"  was  foonded it 

mies  of  arts,  associations  for  promotion  of  the  1645,  by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Dr.  Wilkins  of  Wid- 

fine  arts,  art  unions,  and  associations  for  pro-  ham  college,  Drs.  Goddard,  Ent,  and  Gliaoa, 

moting  practical  design,  painting  in  water  col-  and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forster,  who  united  in  § 

ors,  architecture,  music,  engineering,  &o.    The  club  to  conmiunicate  to  each  other  the  resolts  tf 

medical,  surgical,  medico-botanical,  Hunterian,  their  researches  in  science  and  philosophy.  It 

Jennerian,  Linnsean,  Harveian,    pharmacenti-  was  not  organized  however  in  its  present  fijca 

cal,  and  apothecaries'  societies  may  perli^  till  1660,  and  was  chartered  in  1662  by  Charfai 

be  ranked  with  these.    All  of  these  associa-  '  IE.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Ohelsea  college  (i^ 

tions  may  be  reckoned  as  pertaining  to  the  arts  terward  sold  for  £1,800).    The  nomber  of  res- 

and  sciences.    Next  in  order  come  those  of  a  dent  fellows  of  the  royal  society  is  noi  limited; 

more  mixed  character,  such  as  the  literary  and  the  number  of  foreign  members  nu^  not  ci- 

philosophical  societies,  some  of  'VKhich  have  ceed  60.    A  candidi^  for  admission  as  feUov 

cultivated  with  signal  ability  both  literature  must  be  recommended  by  a  oertificate  in  writ- 

and  science;  and  we  strictly  literary  societies,  ing,  signed  by  6  or  more  fellows,  of  whom  3  tt 

whose  office  is  to  investigate  and  develop  the  least  must  certify  that  the  reoommendation  b 

literature  of  different  countries,  such  as  the  from  personal  knowledge ;  the  name,  qo^ifica- 

oriental,  Asiatic,  Oeltio,  and  philological  so-  tions,  &o.,  of  the  candidate  must  be  before  HbB 

cieties.    The  antiquarian  societies,  which  are  society  duxing  6  ordinary  meetings  htiott  a 

numerous  in  Great  Britain  and  northern  £u-  balloting  can  be  had ;  and  he  cannot  be  elected 

rope,  and  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  if  fewer  than  }  of  those  present  vote  for  him. 

United  States,  form  another  class ;   and  with  He  must  appear  for  admission  on  or  before  the 

them  may  be  included  societies  devoted  to  par-  4th  ordinary  meeting  after  his  election,  and 

tioular  departments  of  antiquarian  research,  before  appearing  must  have  paid  the  tiim  of 

such  as  the  Parker  society,  for  the  publica-  £10  as  admission  money,  and  mnst  also  mj 

tion  of  the  works  of  the  early  English  reform-  £4  annually  as  long  as  he  continnes  a  membtf 

ers ;  the  Shakespeare  society,  for  publishing  of  the  society,  unless  he  prefers  to  eommote  by 

old  dramatic  works;  the  Hakluyt  society,  for  a  single  payment  of  £60.    Up  to  1800  theio- 

publishing  early  voyages;  the  Percy  society,  ciety  had  published  90  volumes  of  ^^Tranae- 

for  collecting  old  ballad  poetry ;  the  motet  so-  tions  ;*'  since  that  time  it  has  issued  one  tqI- 

ciety,  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  choral  music  nme  a  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  vol- 

of  the  church ;  the  Sydenham  society,  for  pub-  nmcs  at  the  present  time  (1861)  Is  151.    The 

lishing  old  medical  works ;  the  Spalding  club,  society  has  several  foundations  for  gold  snd 

the  musical  antiquarian  society,  &c.    Intimately  silver  medals,  and  two  lecture  foundations,  the 

connected  with  these  are  the  historical  socio-  ^^  Bakerian'*  and  ''  Groonian.^'    There  are  fev 

ties,  which  are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Great  Britaia 

and  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  local  historical  of  the  last  two  centuries  who  have  not  b«^ 

documents,  addresses,  sermons,  and  such  arti-  active  members  of  the  society.    Among  its 

des  as  will  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  presidents  have  been  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir 

state,  county,  or  town  which  they  represent.  John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Ilampltry 

These  associations  usually  have  libraries,  some  Davy,  H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Sussex,  the  nar> 

of  them  large,  and  museums,  and  most  of  them  quis  of  Northampton^  and  Mi\{or^en.  £.  Sabine^ 

publish  volumes  of  ^^  Transactions.^'  Statistical  the  present  incumbent.    It  houi  a  fine  coUectiaa 

societies,  organizations  having  for  tlieir  object  of  piortraits,  a  museum  of  great  interest,  and  a 

the  collection  of  tables  of  statbtics  on  matters  large  and  valuable  librair.    There  are  beiwen 

of  education,  commerce,  population,  pauper-  700  and  800  fellows.    The  *' Society  of  Aati* 

ism,  production, ^c,  are  another  class  of  some-  quarios,^'  founded  in  1707,  and  chartered  la 

what  recent  origin,  but  of  great  importance ;  1751,  has  a  library  and  museum  of  aDtkraitieik 

they  usually  publish  a  journal,  monthly  or  Its  admi^ion  and  annual  fees  are  one  half  then 

quarterly.    Agricultural  and  horticultural  so-  of  the  royal  society,  and  members  are  slsctoj 

oieties,  though  generally  composed  of  too  large  on  the  reoommendation  of  S  AQava    Oi 
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*^  Geological  Society/'  foimded  in  1607,  lias  *^  American  Ethnological  Society"  of  New  Tork; 

a  very  extenaive  geological  maseam  and  a  good  the  ^*  National  Institution"  of  Washington ;  and 

library ;  its  admission  fee  is  6  guineas,  and  an-  the  '^  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 

nnal  subscription  8  guineas ;   the  number  of  ment  of  Science."    The  principal  natural  hia- 


founded  by  the  Dutch  in  Batayia  in  1780,  and  eral  societies  in  the  smaller  cities.  Ilistorical 
which  prior  to  1883  had  published  16  volumes  societies  have  been  organized  in  almost  eyerr 
of  transactions.  In  1784  the  ^'  Royal  Asiatic  state,  and  in  many  counties.  The  New  York 
Societyof  Bengal"  was  founded  by  Sir  William  historical  society,  already  named,  has  a  neat 
Jones  at  Calcutta,  and  has  published  its  trans-  classic  building,  a  library  of  about  80,000 
actions  as  **  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  after-  volumes,  a  gallery  of  valuable  portraits,  land- 
ward as  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  scwes,  &c.,  a  considerable  collection  of  statues, 
Society  of  Bengal."  In  1823  the  '^  Royal  and  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  inolud- 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  ing  the  great  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
was  formed  by  Messrs.  Colbrook,  Ouseley,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  series  of  sculp- 
othcrs;  since  1838  its  transactions  have  been  tured  marbles  from  Nineveh.  It  has  publishea  a 

Published  in  the  society's  quarterly  journal,  number  of  volumes  of  transactions.  The^^llaa- 
'he  *'  Oriental  Translation  Committee,"  found-  sachusetts  Historical  Society,"  founded  in  1791. 
ed  in  1828,  which  has  published  versions  in  has  also  a  respectable  library  and  museum,  and 
English,  French,  and  Latin  of  many  valuable  has  publishea  many  volumes  of  transactions, 
oriental  books,  is  connected  with  this  society.  The  "  Connecticut  Historical  Society"  has  a 
The  Societe  Aiiatique  of  Paris,  founded  in  1822  choice  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a  large 
by  De  Sacy,  R^mnsat,  De  Grerando,  and  others,  collection  of  antiquities  and  coins,  and  has 
has  been  very  active.  It  has* a  museum,  and  published  8  volumes  of  transactions.  The  hia- 
holds  an  annual  public  meeting;  it  has  pub-  torical  societies  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
lished  many  oriental  works,  and  a  monthly  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio  are  all  proa- 
loumal  from  its  organization.  In  St.  Peters-  perous  and  have  considerable  libraries.  There 
burg  there  is  an  oriental  institution  with  orien-  are  few  societies  of  special  sciences  in  the  United 
tal  professorships  and  a  museum.  There  are  States.  Medicine,  pharmacy,  geology,  and  ohem- 
several  German  oriental  societies.  On  the  con-  istry  are  each  represented  by  one  or  more,  but 
tinent  of  Europe,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  these  are  mostly  m  a  langui^iing  state,  lliere 
literary  and  scientific  societies  are :  the  SocUU  are  several  fine  art  associations,  the  member- 
philomathique  de  PariSy  founded  in  the  latter  ship  of  which  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
part  of  the  18th  century,  and  whose  Bulletin  practical  artists;  the  most  prominent  of  ti&ese 
des  teieneee  has  been  issued  since  1797 ;  the 8(h  is  the  "National  Academy"  in  New  York. 
eieti  imperiale  des  antiquairea  da  DrancSy  which  SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pa- 
has  published  interesting  memoirs  on  anti(^ui-  cific  ocean,  under  the  protection  of  IVanoe,  ex- 
ties;  the  Societe  da  geographie  de  Paris,  which  tending  between  lat.  16^  and  18°  S.,  and  long, 
has  published  collections  from  time  to  time,  148°  and  155°  "W. ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. : 
and  of  late  a  geographical  Journal ;  the  "  Dutch  pop.  about  15,000.  The  group  is  formed  of 
Society  of  Sciences"  (Ebllandsche  Maatsehappij  two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
der  Weetensehappen),  which  has  publishea  its  70  m.  W.  of  the  other.  These  clusters  were 
transactions  since  1764 ;  the  "  Batavian  Society  formerly  politicidly  distinct,  and  distinguished 
of  Language  and  Poetry,"  transactions  publish-  by  separate  designations ;  but  as  the  whole  are 
ed  in  1804  and  subsequent  years ;  the  "  Royal  now  united  under  the  French,  it  is  no  longer  of 
Botanical  Society"  of  Bavaria;  the  "Society  any  importance  to  preserve  this  distinction, 
of  Natural  History"  of  Berlin ;  the  "  Roy^  Mariners  usually  speak  of  one  cluster  as  the 
Society  of  Sciences"  of  GOttingen,  founded  in  windward  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
1751,  which  publishes  a  scientific  periodical  plying  the  term  Society  islands  to  both  com- 
that  was  established  before  its  foundation ;  and  Dined.  The  Society  islands,  thus  defined,  ex- 
the  "  Royal  Antiquarian  Society"  of  Copenha-  elusive  of  several  islets  which  surround  the 
gen,  whose  zealous  investigations  have  thrown  others,  are  about  18  in  number,  viz. :  Maitia, 
much  light  on  the  early  discoveries  of  Amer-  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Tetuaroa, 
ica. — ^In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few  Huaheine,  Raiatea,  Otaha,  Borabora,  Marua, 
scientific  societies  of  the  higher  degree.  Be-  Tuba,  Lord  Howe^s  island,  and  Scilly  island, 
aide  those  named  in  the  artide  Aoadkmt,  there  The  whole  of  the  Society  islands  are  moun- 
are  the  '*  American  Genealogical  Society"  of  tunous  in  the  interior,  the  highest  peak,  on 
Boston ;  the  "  American  Antiquarian  Society"  the  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
of  Worcester ;  the  **  Geographical  and  Statisti-  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  border 
cal  Society"  and  the  ^^  New  York  Historical  from  1  to  5  m.  wide  of  rid^  level  ground  ex- 
Bociety"  of  New  York;  the  *^  American  Orien-  tending  from  the  base  of  the  high  lands  to  the 
tal  Society"  of  New  Haven;  the  *^  American  sea.  In  general  appearance  they  all  resemble 
Pliiloaophkal  Bodety"  of  Philadelphia;  the  eaoh  other,  and  lava,  basalts,  and  pumioe  atone, 
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which  are  foimd  hi  several  phioes,  mdioate  bold  and  sometfanea  pomiiient.    Tlieir 

that,  like  all  the  other  high  land  of  the  Pacifio,  plezion  is  olive  or  redaiah  ImMm,  baft  then  an 

their  origin  was  volcania  All  these  islands  are  great  varieties  of  shades.    The  mpearaaee  d 

sorronnded  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock,  of  various  we  men  is  vigorona  and  gracenu^  and  tksir 

width,  situated  from  a  few  jards  to  perhaps  5  behavior  affiible  and  conrteoiiBL     In  their  di»> 

m.  from  the  shore.    The  long  rdling  swell  of  positions  thej  se^n  to  be  candid ;  have  a  | 

the  Pacific,  caused  by  winds  often  blowing  deal  ai  cnrioaity,  ingenuity,  and  finftatiinn ; 

far  to  the  S.,  is  driven  against  these  barriers,  are  found  to  possess  very  creditable  mental  cm- 

and  brec^  with  terrific  violence.    Opposite  bilities.    The  custom  of  tattooing  their  boon 

every  vdley  on  the  knd  there  is  generally  a  is  now  rarely  practised.    The  native 

[  break  or  opening  in  the  reef  which  allows  the  has  been  altogether  abandoned  for  ^*^^ 


passage  of  the  native  canoes.    Some  of  these  ing  some  resemblance  to  thoee  worn  by  cifii> 
passes  are  deeo  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  the  ized  nations.    Shoes  and  stoekinga  aie  nntg 
largest  size,  while  inside  them  are  everjrwhere  worn,  and  many  have  no  covering  to  the  htafL 
found   smooth   water  and   good   anchorage.  The  children  go  entirely  naked  tall  they  trt  t 
There  are  several  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in  or  4  years  old,  and  are  remarkably  heal&y  lai 
some  of  the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by  active. — ^The  native  manufactorea  have  beci 
numerous  streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which,  entirely  superseded  by  imported  gooda.    Thi 
or  along  the  shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. —  commerce  of  the  Society  iaianda  ia  trifling.  Thi 
There  is  considerable  variety  of  soil,  the  sides  chief  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  ValparM^ 
of  the   mountains  being  freauently  covered  Sydney,  and  San  Frandaeo,  and  the  domcsde 
with  a  thin  layer  of  light  earth ;  the  summits  exports  of  the  group  ocmsist  principaQy  d 
of  many  of  the  hills  have  a  thick  stratum  of  oranges,  small  quantities  of  cocoannt  oil,  lai 
red  ochre  or  yeUow  marl,  while  the  soil  of  the  arrowroot.    During  the  first  7  months  of  181% 
level  tracts  along  the  shores  is  a  rich  alluvial  76  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  (I,1M5  tooi,  m^ 
deposit,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  ia  rived  at  Tahiti,  and  85  sailed,  oi  an  aggie^Me 
exceedingly  fertile.    The  climate  is  healthy  of  8,210  tons.    The  value  of  the  imports  wv 
and  very  mild,  the  ran^  of  the  thermometer  $897,667,  and  of  the  exports  $8S4,iMi8,  of  whiek 
throughout  the  year  bemg  inconsiderable.  Be-  only  $62,818  worth  waa  domeatio  pfodaea 
aide  the  breadfruit,  these  islands  produce  almost  There  are  only  a  few  porta  throm^iovt  the 
every  tropical  vegetable  and  fruit  known  in  group  at  which  foreign  veesela  are  nfirmittfd 
other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  some  to  anchor,  and  many  obetadea  are  thrown  ia 
of  less   importance   peculiar   to   the  group,  the  way  of  traders. — ^The  SpaniaidalajdidBto 
f                 Many  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  intro-  the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  the  diief  ialand  of  tkii 
•                 duced  from  the  temperate  regions,  but,  with  group,  so  early  as  1606;  but  it  is  geocraSj 
the  exception  of  the  orange,  lime,  and  guava,  supposed  that  their  discovery  did  noC  bekng 
they  have  not   succeeded  well.    The   guava  to  the  Society  islands.    Oapt.  WaQia,  In  a  Brit- 
shrub  was  brought  from  Norfolk  island,  where  ish  ship  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  the  Soak 
it  had  been  naturalized,  and  has  caused  con-  sea,  reached  Tahiti  in  1767,  and  named  H  Eiag 
siderable  change  on  the  low  lands.    For  miles  George's  idand.    Bougainville  touched  ai  it 
the  woodlands  and  bush  are  composed  almost  the  year  following ;  and  Oapt.  Cook  reeehed  it 
entirely  of  it,  and  it  bears  a  profrudon  of  large  in  1769.    During  Cook^s  stay  at  Taldti  ha  db- 
and  delicious  frnit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle  covered  most  of  the  islands  in  the  N.  W.  dot- 
feed  with  great  avidity.    Garden  produce,  as  ter,  and  gave  to  the  whole  gronp  the  naoM  of 
known  to  us,  is  little  cultivated,  and  exceed-  Society  islands,  in  honor  of  the  royal  aocieCy 
ingly  scarce  and  dear,  and  agriculture  is  not  of  London.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  oolo- 
well  attended  to.    Pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  were  nize  Tahiti  in  1772-^4;  and  about  tba^  date 
the  only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at  Oook  visited  the  group  a  second  time,  and  i^Eaia 
^                 the  time  of  their  discovery;  but  all  our  domes-  on  his  last  voyage  in  1777,  when  he  fotrnd  § 
tic  animals  have  been  introduced,  and  with  the  house  and  the  cross,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven  erected,  carefolly  preserved  by  the  natirva 
remarkably  well.    Horned  cattle  are  abundant  After  this  1 1  years  passed  without  an  v  c«n> 
upon  some  of  the  islands.    There  are  several  munication  between  the  Society  idan^  and 
varieties  of  birds  on  this  group,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  the  Bounty  arrived 
them  are  very  numerous.    There  are  numbers  to  transport  plants  of  the  breadfruit  tree  to 
of  aquatic  fowl ;  the  albatross,  tropic  birds,  and  the  British  West  India  islands.    All  these  roj- 
petrel  are  found  on  all  the  islands ;  herons  and  ages  excited  great  interest  in  JgnpUn^  aad 
wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  lagoons ;  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Londoa 
there  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  wood-  missionary  society,  which   fitted  out  a  ship 
peckers,  and  small  paroquets  of  rich  and  splen-  to  carry  missionaries  into  the  islands  of  the 
did  plumage.     Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  Pacific.     This  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  early 
and  were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was  in    1797.     For  19  veare  the  labors  of  the 
discovered. — The  natives  belong  evidently  to  missionaries  were   fruitless,  and   they  were 
the  Malay  race,  and  are  generally  above  the  even  treated  with  contempt,  till  Ponuue  IL 
middle  stature.    Their  countenances  are  open  embraced  Christianity  in  1816.    Pomare  died 
and  prepossessing,  though  their  features  are  in  1821,  and  during  the  minority  of 
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the  mifldonaries  acquired  great  influence;  but  covered.    Bis  last  abode  was  at  ZOrich  in 

the  son  having  di^  before  he  attained  man-  Switzeriand.    He  was  an  accomplished  schokur 

hood,  he  was  sncceeded  by  the  present  qneen  in  the  oriental  tongues,  an  acute  critic  of  the 

Aimata  or  Pomare,  the  latter  being  the  sur-  8criptures,  an  able  disputant,  and  fearless  in 

name  of  the  reigning  funily.    From  the  con-  his  spirit  of  inouirj.  His  property  and  his  1188. 

Tersion  of  Pomare  IL  the  power  of  the  mis-  wese  bequeamed  to  his  nephew. — ^Faustus, 

iionaries  continued  increasing,  tiU  about  20  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sienna  in 

Tears  ago  it  became  all  but  paramount  at  Ta-  Dec.  1689,  died  near  Onicow  in  the  hUter  part 

hitL    The  success  of  the  French  Oatholic  mis-  ci  1604.    He  had  by  his  sceptical  spirit  early 

slona  on  the  islands  to  the  £.  induced  two  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  d 

priests  and  another  individual  to  come  to  Ta-  the  church,  and  was  at  the  age  of  20  compelled 

biti  in  order  to  establish  their  fieuth  in  the  8o-  to  seek  safety  abroad.   TThile  residing  at  Lyons 

ciety  islands.  The  English  missionaries  fiercely  he  learned  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  went  to 

opposed  this,  and  the  3  persons  were  forcibly  Ztlrich  to  secure  his  inheritance,  with  which 

deported,    tiiis  step  drew  down  the  vengeance  he  returned  to  Italy,    finding  a  patron  in 

of  the  French  government,  and  a  frigate  was  Francesco  de'  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 

sent  to  demand  uberty  for  all  French  subjects,  he  was  for  12  years  an  attendant  upon  the  Inz- 

and  (2,000  as  the  einenses  of  the  voyage  to  nrious  court  of  Florence,  sharing  in  its  dissipa- 

France  of  the  expelled  missionaries.    After  tions.    At  lart,  weary  of  this  useless  life,  lie 

Tarions  controversies,  and   the  arrival  of  a  resolved  to  be  a  religious  reformer,  and  to  pn^ 

powerftd  fleet,  a  strong  force  landed  on  Tahiti  agate  those  opinions  of  his  uncle  which  he  had 

in  1S44,  and  hauled  down  Pomare^s  standard  l^imed  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  saving 

and  hoisted  the  French  flag,  taking  possession  truth.    In  1674  he  took  up  his  residence  iS 

in  the  name  of  Louis  Phihppe.    The  queen  Basel,  and  buaed  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 

made  her  escape  to  a  neighboring  island,  and  system  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 

several  skirmishes  afterward  took  place  be-  writings  of  Lslius.    Three  years  later  he  ap- 

tween  the  natives  and  the  invaders;  but  in  a  Pj^ared  in  open  debate,  maintaining  that  the 

few  weeks  the  French  power  was  completely  Trinity  was  a  pagui  doctrine,  and  uat  Ohrist 

ostaUished  in  TahitL    Pomare  was  recalled  was  a  created  and  inferior  being.     This  bdUL- 

firom  her  retreat,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  by  ness,  while  it  made  him  unpopular  with  the 

which  she  was  restored  to  authority,  and  the  Swiss  church,  gave  him  fame  abroad.    He  was 

whole  of  her  dominions  placed  under  the  pro-  caUed  to  Transylvania  Twhere  the  element 

lection  of  France.    In  reality  this  protection  is  physician   Blandrata  had  already  established 

but  a  name,  and  the  French  ^wer  is  as  abso-  many  Unitarian  churches),  to  use  his  influence 

lute  in  the  Society  islands  as  m  any  other  part  in  (^position  to  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  ex- 

of  the  empire.    Oapt  Oook,  from  the  crowds  treme  ground  that  all  worship  paid  to  Christ  was 

which  collected  on  the  coast,  supposed  the  needless  and  idolatrous.   H&  eflbrts  here  being 

population  of  Tahiti  to  be  80,000;  but  the  first  nnsuccessfhl,  he  passed  into  Poland,  where  the 

missionaries  estimated  it,  slong  with  that  of  Anti-Trinitarian  party  had  already  gained  a 

the  neighboring  island  of -Eimeo,  at  10,000  strong  foothold.    But  his  moderate  opinions 

aoola.    The  enture  population  of  these  two  isl-  made  him  here  unpopular,  and  he  was  coldly 

ands  is  now  only  about  2,000,  J  having  been  cut  received.    After  4  years  of  residence  in  Ora- 

off  by  venereal  disease,  small  pox,  m^isles,  and  cow,  embittered  by  suspicion,  reproach,  and 

rum.    The  social  condition  of  this  remnant  is  persecution,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 

improved  by  the  l^Mrs  of  the  missionaries,  but  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to 

their  moral  conduct  is  still  very  irregular.  revive  his  hope  and  give  him  new  influence. 

SOODHTS,  LiSura,  an  ItaJian   theological  He  found  by  this  a  comfortable  home,  and 

writer  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Sozzini,  bom  made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and  wealthy 

in  Sienna  in  1626,  died  in  Zurich,  March  16,  classes.    But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 

1662.    The  studies  in  theology  to  which  his  father  deprived  him  of  his  place  of  retreat; 

tastes  indined  him  early  led  him  to  doubt  some  sickness  came  to  prostrate  his  mind  and  body ; 

of  the  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  the  popular  his  lands  in  Italy  were  confiscated,  and  his  in- 

ereed,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  come  from  that  source  cut  ofl*;  at  one  time  he 

The  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  assaUed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into  the  street 

by  the  profession  of  sceptical  opinions,  and  a  fr^m  a  sick  bed,  and  exposed  in  the  market 

desire  to  know  personally  the  leading  reform-  place ;  his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  1IS8. 

era,  led  him,  after  various  travels,  to  a  residence  were  destroyed ;  and  when,  at  the  doee  of  the 

first  in  Switzerland,  then  in  Germany,  and  year  1604,  death  came  to  him  in  a  small  village 

finally  in  Poland,  where  he  found  many  persons  near  Oracow,  he  welcomed  it  as  a  relief  fhMm 

who  were  in  sympathy  with  his  views.    In  misery.    Through  the  daughter  that  survived 

^nttenberg  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Melanch-  him,  Faustus  Socinus  is  the  ancestor  of  many 

thon ;  and  in  Geneva  not  only  had  an  adviser  of  Uie  most  eminent  families  in  Poland.    His 

in  Oalvin.  but  was  warmly  recommended  by  works,  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 

the  Swiss  reformer  to  Prince  Radziwill  of  Po-  the  Fratra  PoUmi,  consist  of  theological  tracts, 

land.    This  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with-  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  polemical  treft- 

drawn  when  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis-  tises,  with  a  great  number  of  letters.    JUaj 
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of  his  nnpublished  letters  are  in  the  library  lunited  oommeroe,  its  trade  being  dblefly 

of  Sienna. — ^Though  Sodnns  was  the  foonder  fined  to  an  exchange  of  cacao  for  other  con- 

of  a  school  in  theology,  his  influence  was  rath-  modities  with  the  neighboring  departments  of 

er  negative  than  positive,  and  his  fame  came  Guatemala. — Soconnsco  formeiij  belonged  to 

from  what  he  denied  more  than  from  what  he  the  o^tain-generalcj  of  Guatemala,  and  wv 

asserted.    He  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  embraced  in  die  republic  of  Central 


Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  native  During  the  political  troubles  of  the  repabHc  it 

and   total   depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  was  occupied  by  a  Mexican  force,  and  its  pos- 

atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment  session  afterward  became  a  snblect  of  dispatt 

Bis  theory  was  that  Christ  was  a  man  divinely  between  Mexico  and  GnatenuJa,  nntO  185(, 

commissioned,  who  had  no  existence  before  when  the  latter  relinquished  its  pretennoos  to 

he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  soverei^ty  for  a  pecuniary  oonauieratlon. 

human  sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  sin,  SOCORRO,  a  central  oo.  of  New  Mexiooi, 

and  that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation  bounded  K  by  Texas,  S.  in  part  by  the  ^ 

and  adoption  of  .Christ's  virtue ;  that  the  Bible  Gila,  separating  it  from  Arizona,  and  W.  by  the 

was  to  be  interpreted  by  human  reason,  and  Colorado,  separating  it  from  California,  siid  ii- 

that  its  metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  liter-  tersected  by  the  Bio  Verde,  Rio  Grande  6d 

ally.    He  professed  great  reverence  for  the  Norte,  and  Rio  Pecos ;  area,  over  80,000  aq.m.; 

Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  pop.  in  1860,  6,787.    There  are  nnmeroos  kt- 

ments,  and  for  Christ  as  the  messenger  of  the  tile  valleys  along  the  streams,  bat  the  grectff 

Father  sent  to  reconcile  man  to  Gk>d.   The  per-  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  nnpn>- 

sonal  morality  of  Faustus  Socinus  was  pure,  and  ductive.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Midre 

no  serious  charge  was  made  against  his  char-  and  other  mountain  ranges.     Gold,  iron,  ni 

acter  as  a  man.    Bis  learning  was  less  exten-  other  minerals  are  found.    Capital,  Socorro, 

aive  than  that  of  his  uncle,  yet  he  was  expert  SOCOTRA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  bo- 

in  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  and  well  longing  to  the  imam  of  Mnscat,  about  150  m.  L 

acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Christian  N.  £.  from  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern  extroi- 

fkthers. — ^The  name  Socinian,  which  is  often  ity  of  Africa;  length  about  70  m.,  breadth  IS 

given  to  those  who  hold  Unitarian  opinions  as  m. ;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  ncL ;  pop.  aboot 

a  term  of  reproach,  was  for  a  century  the  hon-  4,000.   Tamarinda,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  laL 

orable  designation  of  a  powerful  and  numerous  12°  89'  N.,  long.  54°  1'  £.    The  sur£ftoe  is  gener^ 

religions  body  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tran-  ally  elevated  about  800  feet  above  tl^  aea,  aai 

sylvania.    It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular  the  shores  are  bold.    Toward  Uie  K.  there  it  a 

and  ecclesiastical  force  that  succeeded  in  break-  ridge  of  mountains  with  several  peaka  risiDf  to 

ing  up  and  dispersing  the  Socinian  party  in  the  height  of  5,000  feet    There  are  some  iniaD 

Poland ;  and  the  Racovian  catechism,  compiled  streams,  and  where  there  is  snffident  nxnstort 

mainly  from  the  writings  of  Socinus,  is  still  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  luxnriant.   Date  treee 

text  book  of  faith  and  worship  in  many  Hun-  and  cotton  are  cultivated ;  but  the  prodncdou 

garian  and  Transylvanian  churches.    The  opin-  for  which  Socotra  is  particularly  famoos  art 

ions  of  Socinus  are  professed  still  by  churches  aloes  and  the  gum  of  the  dragon^s  blood  trec^ 

in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 

United  States. — The  life  of  Lo^lius  Socinus  was  world.    Camels,  homed  cattle,   sheep,  uk^ 

written  in  Latin  by  Christian  F.  Illgen  (8vo.,  and  goats  are  reared.    There  is  some  trade 

Leipsic,  1814),  who  also  published  in  1826  2  carried  on  with  Muscat 

parts  of  another  work  in  quarto,  entitled  Sym-  SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philoeopher,  bom  m 

bol<B  ad  Vitam  et  Doctrinam  Lalii  Socini  iU  Athens  in  469,  died  there  m  399  B.  C.    The  mb 

Itutrandum.    The  life  of  Faustus  Socinus  was  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and  of  PhcnarcCe, 

written  by  the  Pole  Przypkovius,  and  by  the  a  midwife,  he  was  of  humble  rank  and  alwajs 

Rev.  Joshua  Toulmin  (8vo.,  London,  1777).  His  poor.    He  was  trained  in  his  father's  art  sad 

works  are  collected  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  tradition  ascribed  to  his  chisel  8  draped  figures 

the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  of  the  Graces  which  in  the  time  of  Pansaniii 

SOCK  (Lat.  soeetu),  a  kind  of  low  shoe  or  were  shown  on  the  acropolis.    There  is  no  so- 

slipper  without   fastenings,  worn  by  Roman  thoritativeindicationof  his  skill  in  sculpture,  of 

comic  actors,  and  hence  metaphorically  applied  the  time  when  he  abandoned  this  art  for  ths 

to  comedy  itself,  as  in  the  expression  *'  Jonson^s  profession  of  public  teacher,  nor  of  hb  anteee- 

leamed  sock.'*  dent  studies.    Of  the  ancient  statements  that 

SOCONUSCO,  a  Mexican  province,  depen-  he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  Arcbe- 
dent  on  the  state  of  Chiapas,  lying  on  the  laus,  the  first  is  disproved,  and  the  second  b 
Pacific  ocean,  between  lat.  15°  and  Id''  K,  improbable.  He  called  himself  self-tanght,  and 
slid  long.  92**  30'  and  93°  30'  W. ;  area  about  referred  bis  knowledge  sometimes  to  boobii 
2,400  sq.  m.  Its  population  is  small,  prob-  but  more  frequently  to  intercourse  with  distin- 
ably  not  exceeding  20,000.  It  is  very  fer-  guished  men  m  that  culminating  period  of  Athe- 
tile,  and  celebrated  for  its  cacao.  Under  the  nian  patriotism  and  culture.  Though  tradition- 
Spanish  rule  the  entire  crop  was  a  monopoly  ally  represented  as  an  old,  bald- headed  man.  it 
of  the  crown,  and  taken  to  Spmn.  The  prov-  is  probable  that  his  extraordinary  peculiarities 
ince  is  without  good  ports,  and  has  a  very  were  early  manifested,  and  it  is  certain  that  b« 
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was  famous  both  among  wita  and  the  populace  the  order.  Engaged  as  a  misdonarr  in  the  ser- 
in 423,  when  the  **  Clonds*'  of  Aristophanes  vice  of  philosophy,  he  was  warned  from  par- 
was  first  exhibited.  Hato,  Xenophon,  and  ticipating  in  public  affairs  bj  an  internal  voice, 
Aristophanes  offer  different  phases  and  esti-  an  aathoritative  Mentor,  a  divine  oracle,  which 
mates  of  his  philosophy,  bat  agree  in  the  oat-  he  prof(^^sed  to  hear  from  childhood  in  the  way 
line  of  his  personal  qualities  and  habits.  TTith  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation, 
remarkable  physical  strength  and  endurance,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  spea^  of  fa- 
he  trained  hunself  to  coarse  fare,  scanty  cloth-  miliarly  and  to  obey  implicitly.  This  demon  or 
ing,  bare  feet,  and  indifference  to  heat  or  cold,  genius  of  Socrates,  which  was  not  personified 
aiming  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  wants,  by  himself,  was  regarded  by  Plutarch  as  an  in- 
as  a  distant  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  termediate  being  between  gods  and  men,  by 
gods,  who  want  nothing.  With  flat  nose,  thick  the  fathera  of  the  church  as  a  devil,  by  Le  Clerc 
ups,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate,  squat  figure,  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  by  Ficino  and  Da- 
snd  ungainly  gait,  he  wandered  about  the  cier  as  a  good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a 
fitreetsof  Athens,  standing  motionless  for  houra  personification  of  conscience,  or  practical  in- 
in  meditation,  and  charming  all  classes  and  stinct,  or  individual  tact.  Kor  was  this  the 
ages  by  his  conversation,  so  that  Alcibiades  (In  only  way  in  which  he  received  the  special  man- 
^ato*s  Sympotium)  likened  him  to  an  uncouth-  dates  of  the  gods.  By  divinations,  dreams,  and 
ly  sculptured  Silenus  containing  within  the  oracular  intimations,  he  believed  his  peculiar 
images  of  the  gods,  and  declared  that  ^^  as  he  mission  to  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and  when 
talks,  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  leap  up  and  the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
their  tears  are  poured  out.^^  With  naturally  wisest  of  men,  be  was  perplexed  between  the 
impetuous  appetites,  of  an  irascible  temper,  he  decision  of  an  authority  which  he  deemed  in- 
has  yet  been  called  the  most  illustrious  exam-  fallible  and  his  own  estimate  that  he  had  no 
pie  in  history  of  the  moral  conscience,  and  the  wisdom  whatsoever  on  any  suly'ect.  With  this 
creator  of  moral  science ;  but,  though  a  sage  divine  sanction,  he  struck  out  the  original  path 
and  a  martyr,  he  was  wholly  removed  from  of  an  indiscriminate  public  talker  for  the  sake 
the  ^oom  and  constraint  of  asceticism,  exem-  of  instruction.  His  disinterestedness,  poverty, 
plifi^  the  finest  Athenian  social  culture,  was  temperance,  easy  affability,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
a  witty  as  wdl  as  serious  disputant,  and  on  fes-  gacity,  as  weU  as  his  plausible  and  captivating 
tive  occasions  would  drink  more  wine  than  any  voice  and  manner,  commended  his  conversation, 
other  guest  without  being  overcome.  Few  He  spent  the  Irhole  day  in  public,  in  the  walks, 
events  of  his  life  are  recorded.  Of  his  wife  the  gymnasia,  the  schools,  the  porticos,  the 
Xsntippe,  all  that  has  passed  into  history  is  workshops,  the  market  place  at  the  hour  when 
that  uie  bore  him  3  sons,  that  she  had  a  most  it  was  most  crowded,  talking  with  every  one 
\iolent  temper,  and  that  he  married  and  en-  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dured  her  for  self-discipline.  He  was  an  enthu-  dition,  discussing  with  politicians,  sophists, 
siastic  lover  of  the  city,  within  which  alone  military  men,  artists,  and  ambitious  youths, 
he  found  instruction,  and  beyond  the  walls  of  eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 
which  he  never  went,  except  once  to  a  public  moral  consciousness,  striving  to  win  now  Alci- 
festival,  and  again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  the  biades  and  now  Theodota  to  virtue,  never  ac- 
battle  of  Potidaea,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo-  cepting  money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attracting 
ponnesian  struggle,  and  at  Delium  and  Amphi-  listeners  during  his  later  years  even  from  the 
polis  (424  B.  €.)•  At  Potidsa  he  went  barefoot  remoter  cities  of  Greece,  but  founding  no  school, 
over  ice  and  snow,  surpassed  all  other  soldiers  teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing  no  books, 
first  in  the  cheerful  endurance  of  hunger  and  His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross  examina- 
then  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and  tion  to  convict  every  distinguished  man  whom 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whom,  instead  he  met  of  ignorance.  Thus,  after  hearing  the 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  npze  of  oracular  eulogy  from  Delphi,  as  report^  by 
valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and  brave-  Plato  in  his  ^'  Apology,^'  he  set  out  to  examine 
ry  were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium  and  Am-  the  men  whom  he  deemed  wiser  than  himselH 
p'hipolis.  He  sought  influence  neither  as  a  gen-  The  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artificers 
eral  nor  statesman,  and  once  only  discharged  were  in  turn  affronted  as  he  attempted  to  de- 
a  political  ofBce.  In  406  he  was  one  of  the  monstrate  their  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
5  prytanes  of  the  senate,  when  the  Ulegal  sen-  its  reality,  their  skill  without  wisdom.  His 
tence  of  death  was  proposed  against  the  victors  irony,  or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig- 
of  Arginuss ;  and  he  alone  obstinately  persist-  norant  learner,  till  he  involved  his  opponent  in 
ed  in  his  protest,  despite  the  menaces  of  the  contradictory  answers,  added  zest  to  his  discus- 
people  and  the  assembly^  so  that  the  remaining  sions  among  the  naturally  dialectic  Greeks.  But 
prytanes  were  obliged  to  put  the  question  with-  he  differed  from  the  sophbts,  though  he  was 
out  his  concurrence.  He  soon  after  had  occa-  ridiculed  as  the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether 
sion  to  show  that  he  could  defy  tyrants  as  well  serious  or  humorous,  he  was  ever  seeking  a  posi- 
as  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  by  the  tive  basis  for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most 
Thirty,  with  4  other  citizens,  to  proceed  to  Sa-  part  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  could 
lamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  punishment ;  and  ply  the  sophistical  art  with  entire  indifference 
he  again  alone  refused,  while  the  othera  obeyed  to  it.    In  his  conception,  virtue  was  as  inteUeo- 
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tnal  at  vioe,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportonitr  to  of  hia  diadainfol  demeanor.    The  peoal^  of 

engage  with  the  masters  of  sophistry,  to  follow  death  having  been  pronoonoed,  be  dea««l 

them  through  their  subtleties,  to  nnravel  their  himself  satisfied  both  with  his  own  eondad 

captions  inaniries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons  and  with  the  result,  calculated  thjtt  his  beaiiBi 

of  rhetoric^  adroitness  in  the  interest  of  tmth.  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic  kasoi 

Moreover,  while  he  exerted  a  commanding  in-  which  he  could  read  to  the  jooth  <^  Atbcia 

fluence  among  young  men,  he  exhibited  undis-  and  predicted  that  his  removal  woold  be  the 

guised  contempt  for  3ie  rulers,  proclaiming  that  signal  for  numerous  apostolic  snccessora.    As 

government  was  a  most  difficult  science,  and  interval  of  80  days  was  allowed  for  the  aanati 

that  men,  who  would  not  trust  themselves  in  Theoric  mission  of  the  sacred  ahip  to  JMol 

a  ship  without  an  experienced  pilot,  not  only  which  he  passed  in  prison,  with  chains  on  bii 

trusted  themselves  in  a  state  with  untried  ru-  legs,  in  conversation  with  his  friends.    Vm 

lers,  but  even  sought  to  become  rulers  them-  Platonic  dialogues  of  *^  Grito*^  and  **  Phcdo" 

selves.     He  thus  made  the  formidable  enmities  are  probably  imitations  or  developments  of  ba 

to  which  he  fell  a  victim.    Attached  to  none  last  arguments  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  ihs 

of  the  political  parties,  ridiculed  in  turn  as  a  laws  and  on  the  grounds  of  immortality.    Us 

buffoon  and  as  a  moral  corrupter,  at  once  the  address  to  his  friends,  before  drinking  the  Cnl 

butt  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  and  the  special  hemlock,  closes  thus :  ^  It  is  now  time  that  vs 

object  of  the  hate  of  the  Thirty,  especially  odi-  depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  bat  which  has  t&t 

ous  from  his  intimate  connection  with  Critias  better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  ^xeem  Tbt 

and  Alciblades,  onlv  a  pretext  was  wanted  to  gods."    The  closing  words  of  ^^Fhiedo   nt : 

bring  upon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  power.  **  Thus  died  the  man,  who,  of  all  with  whoa 

This  pretext  was  found  in  a  charge  of  impiety*  we  were  acquainted,  was  in  death  the  noUetf. 

Grote  affirms  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  in  life  the  wisest  and  most  jast.**    Hegd  »- 

the  ancient  world  where  a  cross-examining  gards  his  death  as  the  tragedy  of  Ath^  tlbe 

missionary  could  so  lon^  have  exercised  his  result  of  a  collision  between  the  estabfaSad 

calling  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  there-  oligarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent ;  betwca 

fore  extols  the  intellectual  mquisitiveness  and  two  opposite  social  tendencies,  the  one  rem- 

freedom  of  the  age.    But  at  length  an  orator  aenting  the  old  Greek  unreflecting  morafirr, 

named  Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Mclctus  united  and  the  other  the  later  spirit  of  fr^Mdom.  nV 

with  the  demagogue  Anytus  in  impeaching  jectivity,  and  conscious  personality.    There  ii 

him  for  despising  the  tutelary  national  gods,  no  authority  but  that  of  I^Intarch  for  the  staU- 

for  introducing  another  new  divinity,  and  also  ment  that  the  Athenians  afterward  lanmud 

for  corrupting  the  youth.    The  charges  were  his  fate  and  punished  his  accusers. — TheMems^ 

a  pretence  to  gratify  private  spite,  which  how-  rdbilia  of   Aenophon  and  the  dialognea  of 

ever  was  sure  of  a  wide  sympathy.    The  details  Plato  have  been  supposed  to  represent  an  exo> 

of  the  accusers  were  that  he  worshipped  a  de-  terio  and  an  esoteric  Socrates,  and  it  has  b«<c 

mon  unknown  to  the  mythology,  that  lie  con-  a  long  controversy  which  contains  the  mo< 

temned  the  existing  political  constitution  by  complete  and  true  history.     The  former  rro- 

ridiculing  the  practice  of  choosing  archons  by  fesses  to  record  actual  conversations  held  bj 

lot,  that  he  taught  young  men  the  habit  of  de-  him,  and  was  designecl  as  an  apolo^ ;  irb]« 

predating  the  entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fa-  the  Socrates  of  the  latter  is  the  spokeanaaof 

thers,  and  that  he  quoted  and  perverted  pas-  theories,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 

sages  from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  opinions  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  diicipW: 

favor  aristocratic  doctrines.   He  approached  his  But  the  two  pictures  thus  presented  are  in  tie 

trial  with  no  expectation  of  acquittal,  though  main  accordant,  the  former  giving  prominciM 

he  had  always  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  re-  to  tlie  practical  and  the  latter  to  the  s^pecoli- 

ligious  opinions  was  identified  with  the  public  tive  side  of  his  philosophy,  and  each  snpp^ji&f 

mind  of  Athens.    lie  commented  upon  all  the  the  defects  of  the  other.      The  Xonophectie 

imputations,  and  denied  some.    IIo  mentioned  hero  \i  a  religious  and  philanthropic  preceptor; 

his  blameless  life,  his  divine  commission,  and  the  Platonic  hero  is  a  philosopher  and  diaJecti- 

the  consequent  antipathies  which  ho  aroused,  cian ;  but  both  agree  in  the  topics  of  dLviK>«ictt. 

refuted  the  charge  of  irreligion,  maintained  a  which  are  human,  not  physical  or  divine,  h 

calm,  brave,  and  rather  haughty  bearing,  and  de-  their  dialectic  method,  and  in  their  gcfi«nl 

clared  his  solicitude  ratlier  for  tlio  good  repute  ethical  tendency. — Socrates  marks  the  ep<b 

of  the  Athenians  than  for  himself.    He  heard  in  Greek  philosophy  when  speculation  tamed 

without  surpri-^e  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  from  physics  to  ethics.    The  pr«)blem  of  tk* 

and  was  astonished  that  the  verdict  was  passed  cosmos,  solved  by  imaginary  theories.  haA  bMfl 

by  a  majority  of  only  5  or  G  in  the  Athenian  di-  the  burden  both  of  the  Eleatic  and  the  locie 

castory  of  507  members.    It  is  probable  that  the  schools.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  sopUt- 

prosecution  was  designed  rather  to  humble  than  tic  art  all  the  reigning  contradictory  hypoche- 

to  destroy  the  aristocratic  philosopher ;  Xono-  ses  were  discovered  to  be  alike  groandleas  lal 

phon  atlinns  that  tlio  defiant  and  fearless  tone  fantastic.    The  subject  seemed  toSocratei  li 

of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  con-  impenetrable  confusion,  and  despairing  of  eoi^ 

demnation;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  passing  it  until  some  fundamental  ritel|^la 

sentence  which  followed  it  was  the  consequence  declared  tlio  secrets  of  nature  to  be 
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limki  of  atUinaUe  science.  Forsakinff  aa  doctrines  cnlminated  in  the  conception  of  the 
hopeless  the  problem  which  had  occnpied  his  Deity  as  the  anther  of  the  harmonr  of  nature 
predecessors  for  two  centuries,  he  directed  his  and  the  laws  of  morals,  revealed  oxdy  in  his 
attention  to  human  relatione  duties,  and  pas-  works,  and  of  the  soul  as  a  divine  and  immor- 
Eion«,  to  the  realities  of  Athenian  life.  As-  tal  being,  resembling  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
tronomy  ho  pronounced  a  divine  mystery,  ge-  reason  and  invisible  energy. — The  most  com- 
ometry  he  valued  only  fur  land-measuring,  plete  discussions  conceming  Sc crates  are  in 
general  physics  he  discarded  altoirether  as  hav-  general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  philosopihy. 
ing  furnished  and  promising  nothing  but  hypo-  See  also  Wiggers,  Sil'rattf  aU  Memch^  BUrgtr 
thetical.  contrary,  and  useless  results;  human  und  Phih'toph  (ISll):  SchleiermacLer,  Uiher 
practice  alone,  with  the  knowledge  pertaining  din  Werth  des  Solrates  aU  PhiU»fophen  (1814- 
to  it.  was  esteemed  the  proper  subject  of  human  *15) ;  Xares.  **  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divi- 
investigation.  This  innovation  was  important,  nation  of  Socrates"  ( 1 7S2 ) :  Lclut.  Jju  demon  de 
not  for  what  it  excluded,  but  for  the  new  phe-  Socrat€  (1856);  and  Bendixen,  dUrden  ti^em 
nomena  which  it  admitted  into  the  circle  of  ScfirifUinn  disrcrolufiondnn  Sikrata  unddtr 
ecientitic  inquiry.  Philosophy  was  brought  getetilkhen  Athencr  {ISZ9\ 
down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  the  light  SODA,  the  oxide  of  sodium.  XaO  ;  chemical 
of  speculation  was  thrown  upon  **  whatever  of  equivalent  31 ;  specific  gravity  2.&05.  It  is  ob- 
good  and  evil  has  befallen  you  in  your  house  ;**  tained  free  from  water  by  burning  sodium  at  a 
the  problem  of  man  and  nature  was  divided ;  high  temperature,  or  by  treating  23  parts  (one 
and  human  dispositions  and  ends  became  a  atom)  of  sodium  with  40  parts  (one  atom)  of 
separate  science.  T\'hile  his  aim  was  thus  ethi-  hydrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  grayish  white  solid, 
cal.  his  method  marks  the  commencement  of  fusing  at  a  red  heat,  volatile  with  difBcnlty, 
analysis.  To  him  Aristotle  assigns  two  nov-  and  having  an  intense  affinity  for  water,  with 
cities,  inductive  discourse^  and  the  definitions  which  it  combines  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
of  general  terms.  '*  It  may  be  doubted."  says  It  combines  with  acids  with  great  energy, 
Grote.  **  whether  any  one  before  him  ever  used  though  its  affinities  are  somewhat  weaker  than 
the  words  genus  and  species,  originally  mean-  those  of  potash.  Its  salts  arc  all  colorless,  im- 
ing  family  and  form,  in  the  philosophical  sense  less  the  acid  itself  is  colored,  are  nearly  all 
now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  Not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  more  disposed 
one  of  those  many  names,  called  by  logicians  than  those  of  potash  to  unite  with  a  large 
names  of  the  second  intention,  which  imply  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  and  be- 
dLstinct  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  come  clflorescent.  Tlie  only  reacent  which  is 
pr«.>ce>s,  and  enable  us  tvi  consider  and  criticize  generally  available  fur  distinguishing  its  salts 
it  in  detail,  then  existc-d.  All  of  them  grvw  from  those  of  the  other  alkalies  i>  a  solution  of 
out  of  the  si-hools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  antimoniate  of  potash,  which  gives  a  white  pre- 
subsequent  pliilosophers.  so  that  we  can  thus  cipitate  even  in  dilute  solutions.  Another  ex- 
trace  them  in  their  K-dnning  to  the  common  cellent  test,  as  noticed  below,  is  the  periodate 
root  and  father,  Socrates."  Men  l.ad  always  of  potash.  When  soda  salts  are  heated  in  the 
reasoned  and  argued,  but  witliuut  analytical  blowpij^e  flame,  or  when  alcohol  contuning 
consciousness,  grouping  their  ideas  with  reiVr-  them  is  burned,  the  fiame  has  a  strong  yellow 
ence  rather  to  rhetorical  ctVcct  or  emotional  color,  not  destroyed  even  when  these  are  mixed 
results  than  to  scientific  generalization  or  de-  with  20  or  30  times  their  weight  of  potash  salts, 
monstration.  Socrates  was  tl.e  tirst  to  con-  Soda  salts  of  nearly  every  inorganic  and  of 
eciously  ai>ply  the  essenii.**!  fcritwres  of  formal  most  of  the  organic  acids  are  known :  and  there 
logic.  tre:ii in :;  each  of  the  iVani liar  words  dvsig-  also  exist  many  double  salts,  with  the  oxides 
nating  moral  attributes  as  logical  aggregates,  of  nearly  all  the  metals. — Hydr.*ited  or  caustio 
distributing  under  them  o;:r  judgments  in  par-  soda  (SaO  110 >  is  a  white,  brittle  substance, 
ticular  casis.  scrutinizing  the  dialectic  pr«»v'ess,  fusible  below  reilness,  cc>ntaining  22.4  percent, 
and  by  cr-iss-examining  and  ir.ethotlized  discus-  of  water.  It  is  ol>tained  by  decomposing  a  so- 
eion  seekinir  to  systematize  our  knowledge  and  lution  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  lime,  decanting 
to  attain  the  law  of  life.  TliO  main  problem  the  solution,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by 
of  his  phii'tsoi'hy  was  tlie  nature  of  virtue,  and  treating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  with 
his  f'lLiJameiitid  doctrine  was  that  Wrtue  is  in-  barj'ta  water,  anil  evaporating  the  solution. 
telleCTuai,  a  necessary  oonseijuence  of  knowl-  The  manufacture  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
edge,  wl.ile  vice  is  ignonuioe.  and  akin  to  mad-  will  be  described  with  that  of  the  carbonate. 
ne>s.  That  a  man  should  know  the  si*Oi\.  and  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
yet  u«^t  do  i:.  seemed  to  him  a  logical  inipossi-  anhydrous  soda  in  solutions  of  given  F}>ecifio 
bility.  Kn-'wledire,  virtue,  and  happiness  ho  gravities.  A  solution  saturated  at  common 
held  to  be  ins-parable.  lie  proposi-J  weil-do-  temperatures  contains  oo.S  per  cent, 
ing  a-5  the  ni»Me>t  human  pursuit,  but  he  took 
info  view  onlv  t!:e  intellectual  conditii»ns  there- 

_  • 

of.    His  ultimate  view  of  human  life  was  se- 
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The  salts  of  soda  are  bo  nmneroiifl,  that  onlj  Window  and  plate  glass  are  principallj 
those  abundant  in  nature  or  used  in  the  arts  posed  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  bottle  ^ms  get- 
or  manufactures  can  be  considered  here.  The  erallr  contains  much  soda,  though  hme  eoa- 
nltrate,  or  cubic  nitre,  is  described  in  the  arti-  monljr  preponderates.  Soluble  or  water  ^aa^ 
de  NrrRATBs;  the  sulphate  in  Glaubeb^s  Salt;  which  is  a  silicate  containing  a  large  exceii  at 
the  hyposulphite  in  Htposulphites  ;  the  bibo-  soda  or  potash,  is  described  in  Siucatbss  Sou- 
rate  in  BoRAoio  Acid,  and  Borax.  Three  in-  ble. — ^The  most  important  salts  of  soda  are  tb» 
teresting  double  sulphates  of  soda  and  alumina  carbonates,  of  which  there  are  three,  the  mooo> 
(soda  alum),  of  soda  and  lime  (glauberite),  and  carbonate  (NaO  COs),  the  bicarbonate  (StO 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  occur  as  minerals.  Soda  2C0i),  and  the  sesquicarbonate  (2NaC  SOOiji 
also  forms  a  bisulphate.  The  sulphite  of  soda  All  these  combine  with  varioas  proportions  of 
is  now  largely  employed  to  remove  the  last  water  to  form  hydrates.  The  first  named, 
traces  of  chlorine  from  woven  goods,  thread,  or  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  ii 
paper  pulp  after  bleaching,  and  thence  derives  generally  known  as  soda,  commonly  eombrnti 
the  name  of  antichlore.  A  very  minute  quan-  with  10  equivalents  or  1}  times  its  wei^  of 
tity  is  sometimes  added  to  white  wines,  when  water.  It  is  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in  tki 
bottled,  to  prevent  them  from  darkening.  It  is  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  also  in  sqom 
also  used  to  impede  fermentation  in  the  manu-  operations  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  and  in  ossj 
&cture  of  beet  root  sugar.    It  is  prepared  by  other  chemical  operations.     It  occnn  nadrc, 

Sassing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  pro-  forming  incrustations  in  man  j  countries.  I: 
need  by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  over  the  sur-  was  formerly  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
fiice  of  moistened  crystals  of  carbonate  of  sod%  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea  shore  i&i 
oontaincd  in  chambers  so  arranged  as  to  pre-  of  sea  weeds.  (See  Alo^  Barilla,  Frcn. 
sent  a  very  large  surface.  The  periodate  of  and  Kelp.)  BarUla,  the  crude  soda,  is  stiQ  ex- 
soda  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  and  this  ported  from  Spain  and  Sicily  to  England,  tike 
circumstance  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and  other  countriea,  but  is  for  tU 
best  direct  tests  for  soda,  by  the  addition  of  a  most  part  superseded  by  artificial  soda.  Tbe 
concentrated  solution  of  periodate  of  potash  to  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  soda  is 
solutions  containing  soda  salts,  when  the  perio-  France  during  the  wars  of  the  last  centnrr,  led 
date  precipitates.  The  neutral  phosphate  of  the  French  government  to  oflTer  a  reward  for  t 
soda  IS  employed  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  It  process  of  making  it  which  woold  be  commcr- 
also  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  several  cially  practicable.  That  proposed  by  Leblaae 
of  the  animal  secretions,  especially  the  urine,  was  adopted,  and  is  now  generally  used  wker- 
The  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  ever  soda  is  made.  It  consists;  first,  in  trot- 
employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.  It  is  known  ing  sea  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  conver:- 
as  microcosmic  salt,  and  is  found  in  consid-  ing  it  into  sulphate  of  soda,  hydroclJoric  arid 
erable  quantity  in  urine.  Tungstato  of  soda,  being  given  off;  second,  in  heating  in  a  revtr- 
which  is  obtained  to  some  extent  in  Corn-  beratory  furnace  a  mixture  of  400  i>arts  of  drr 
wall,  as  a  product  of  the  treatment  of  tin  ores  sulphate  of  soda,  400  parts  of  drieu  chalk.  i&J 
containing  wolfram,  is  employed  as  a  mordant  about  140  parts  of  cool.  This  mixture  is  nktd 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  occasionally  with  an  iron  scraper  ;  it  softens  at 
the  tungstates  of  lime,  barytes,  and  lead,  to  bo  a  red  heat,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  cir- 
used  as  pigments;  and  a  solution  has  recently  bonic  oxide,  which  bums  with  a  blue  fUm«. 
been  found  to  be  the  best  substance  for  render-  The  product  is  known  as  black  balls  or  ball 
ing  ladiesMresses  non-inflammable.  (ScoIncom-  soda,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of 
BusTiBLB  CLorn.)  The  stannate  of  soda  is  a  val-  soda,  caustic  soda,  and  oxysniphate  of  time, 
nablo  mordant  in  calico  printing.  It  has  hitherto  with  often  a  good  deal  of  undecomposed  ohaH. 
been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic  the  proportion  of  c^irbonate  and  caustic  kmIa 
floda,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with  being  generally  about  35  per  cent,  if  the  open- 
metallic  tin,  in  an  iron  crucible ;  but  the  recent  tion  has  been  well  conducted.  Much  is  *M  b 
process  of  Mr.  James  Young  avoids  the  necessi-  this  state.  When  this  is  diasolved  and  tbe 
ty  of  first  reducing  metallic  tin  from  the  ore  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  product  b 
and  afterward  oxidating  it  again  at  the  expense  known  as  sal  soda.  When  greater  purity  is  de- 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  taking  the  native  sired,  the  solution  is  crystallized,  and  when  this 
peroxide,  and  fusing  it  directly  with  caustic  is  twice  repeated  a  very  pure  article  is  obtain*L 
soda.  The  iron  and  other  foreign  metals  are  If.  the  solution  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  s 
insoluble  in  the  alkali,  so  that  by  dissolving  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  li;  produced.  If  this  15 
fnsed  mass  in  water,  a  nearly  pure  stannate  is  concentrated,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  father 
obtained  at  once.  The  sulpho-antimoniato  of  exceeding  in  weight  the  amount  of  dry  hydrata 
soda  (Schlippe's  salt)  is  used  in  medicine.  The  of  soda  in  the  solution,  and  dried  down  with 
silicates  of  soda  comprise  a  largo  number  of  constant  stirring,  many  of  the  forei^  5jJi»  ire 
minerals,  of  which  the  most  important  are  albite  decomposed ;  and  when  the  colored  powder  is 
or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and  treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  W)luti.>n  evap- 
alumina;  labradorite,  andcsino,  and  oligoclase,  orated,  tlus  salts  of  soda  first  fall  and  aredip- 
which  all  contain  lime  and  alumina;  nopheline,  ped  out,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  the 
oanorinite,  hauyne,  sodalito,  and  lapis  lazulL  superfluous  water  is  driven  ofi*,  and  the  hydnfti 
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18  fused.  Oanstio  soda  of  verj  good  quality  is  oess  of  whioh  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
thus  obtained.  According  to  Pajren,  the  pres-  sodium  was  necessary  (see  ALrMDom),  improv- 
ent  quantity  of  soda  produced  in  France  is  ed  Brunner's  process  by  adding  t^  the  mixture 
90,000,000  kilogrammes  (90,000  tons),  in  Eng-  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  a  certain 
land  150,000,000  (150,000  tons),  and  in  all  the  quantity  of  chalk,  which  opposes  the  fusion  and 
world  300,000,000  (300,000  tons).-— The  bicar-  swelling  up  of  the  materials,  and  aids  in  fur- 
bonate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  nishing  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  facilitates 
of  oarbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  vaporization  of  the  sodium.  He  also  sub- 
carbonate,  and  crystallizing,  or  by  submitting  stitutod  bituminous  coal  for  charcoal,  which  has 
moist  crystals  of  the  carbonate  to  the  action  of  the  advantage  of  addmg  to  the  reducing  gases 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  last  case  it  is  obtained  various  hydrocarbons.  The  process,  as  now 
in  opaque  amorphous  masses.  It  is  employed  conducted  at  the  works  of  MM.  Deville  and 
in  medicine.  The  ses^uicarbonate  is  found  na-  Morin,  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  1,000  parts 
tive  in  great  quantities  in  certain  Egyptian  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  150  parts  of  dried 
lakes,  in  Hungary,  in  Fezzan  near  the  desert  chalk,  and  450  parts  of  bituminous  coal  is  sub- 
of  Sanara,  and  in  various  parts  of  America.  It  mitted  to  a  calcination  or  fritting,  which  re- 
is  known  as  natron  or  trona. — ^The  most  im-  duces  the  bulk  so  much  as  to  allow  7i  kilo* 
portant  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  the  grammes  (16.58  lbs.)  instead  of  5^  (12.12  lbs.) 
acetate,  which  is  formed  in  great  quantity  in  to  be  introduced  into  the  distillation  cylinders, 
the  purification  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  the  tar-  These  are  made  of  strong  sheet  iron,  \%o\  inch 
trate  of  soda  and  potash  (Kochelle  salts),  used  thick,  bent,  pierced,  and  riveted  in  the  cold,  are 
in  medicine;  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  antimony  12  centimetres  (4.72  inches)  in  diameter  and  80 
(soda  tartar  emetic),  also  used  in  medicine;  (31.5  inches)  in  length,  and  can  be  closed  at 
and  the  salts  with  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  each  end  by  cast  iron  plates,  one  of  which  is 
acids,  forming  soaps.  pierced  with  a  round  hole.  The  charged  cyl- 
SODAPOWDEBS.  See  ErrEBVEsccf o  Pow-  inders  are  placed  in  pairs  in  a  fhrnace,  imd 
DEBS.  heated  as  regularly  as  possible  to  a  white  heat. 
SODA  WATER.  See  Seltzer  Water.  Traces  of  watery  vapor  first  escape  through  the 
SODIUM,  or  Natrium  (from  natron,  the  an-  hole  in  the  head,  then  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
cicnt  name  of  soda),  the  metallic  base  of  soda,  coal,  then  carbonic  oxide  arising  from  the  re- 
Ka ;  chemical  equivalent,  23 ;  specific  gravity  duction  of  the  carbonates,  the  soda,  and  the 
0.935  to  0.972,  It  is  silver  white,  with  a  high  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
lustre ;  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  is  pretty  hard  at  carbon,  which  brings  with  it  some  carbonaceous 
0**  F.,  of  the  consistence  of  wax  at  ordinary  particles.  These  gases  give  a  reddish  flame, 
temperatures,  and  completely  liquid  at  194**,  which  assumes  a  bluish  tint  when  the  vapor  <a 
and  volatilizes  at  a  bright  red  heat.  When  a  sodium  begins  to  mingle  with  it.  A  short  tube 
globule  of  sodium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  de-  is  then  adapted  to  the  hole  in  the  head  of  each 
composes  it  rapidly  with  the  evolution  of  hy-  cylinder,  communicating  at  the  other  extremity 
drogen ;  but  the  heat  produced  is  not  suflicient,  with  a  large  refrigerant  of  sheet  iron,  |  of  an 
as  with  potassium,  to  inflame  the  gas,  unless  inch  thick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  suddenly 
the  water  is  hot,  or  Is  thickened  with  gum,  so  reduce  the  temperature  from  a  white  heat  to  or 
as  to  check  the  movement  of  the  globule.  From  below  a  dull  red  heat,  for  a  simultaneous  pro- 
its  avidity  for  oxygen,  sodium  requires  to  be  duction  tlien  takes  place  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 
preserved  under  naphtha.  It  is  very  generally  and  vapors  of  sodium,  which  are  then  con- 
diflTused  throughout  nature,  though  apparently  densed;  while,  if  the  transition  is  slowly  ef- 
somewhat  less  abundantly  than  potassium  in  fected,  the  products  at  a  bright  red  heat,  by  a 
the  solid  crust  of  Jhe  globe.  In  the  vegetable  new  reaction,  are  only  soda  and  carbon  (or  such 
kingdom  it  occurs  as  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide  compounds  as  rhodizonate,  croconate,  dec,  of 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  combined  with  soda).  The  condensed  sodium  flows  from  the 
vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants  growing  in  refrigerant  into  a  recipient  half  filled  with  naph- 
or  near  the  sea;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  com-  tha  or  some  of  the  heavy  coal  oils.  The  opera- 
bined  with  chlorine,  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  tion  lasts  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  heat 
phosphoric,  and  various  organic  acids.  This  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  gases.  Before  pro- 
metal  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  ceeding  to  another  charge,  the  cylinders  are 
who  prepared  it  by  dccomi)osing  caustic  soda  cleaned  with  an  iron  scraper.  They  then  receive 
by  a  voltaic  current.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  a  charge  of  5.5  kilogrammes  each,  and  the  opera- 
afterward  made  it  more  abundantly  by  heating  tion  proceeds  as  before.  The  sodium  is  purified 
a  strong  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  iron  turn-  by  redistillation  from  an  iron  retort,  or  some- 
ings  in  a  gun  barrel,  the  distilled  sodium  being  times  by  merely  remelting  it  in  on  iron  pot,  and 
received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  mineral  naph-  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside.  It  is  then 
tha.  M.  Brunner  next  introduced  the  process  cast  into  bars,  and  preserved  under  naphtha  or 
of  decomposing  at  a  high  temperature  carbonate  heavy  coal  oil.  Concretions  of  soda  and  linae, 
of  soda,  previously  intimately  mixed  with  finely  brought  over  in  the  form  of  dust  and  retain- 
powdercd  charcoal.  M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  in  ing  a  little  sodium,  remain  in  the  refrigerant, 
the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  manufac-  and  when  scraped  out  and  redistilled  yield  a 
tore  of  aluminum  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  sno-  small  additional  quantity  of  sodium.   The  total 
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Srodact  is  about  1.2  kilogrammes  of  ornde  so-  near  the  fertile  TaUej  of  Siddim  (Gkn.  zir.  8X 
iam,  yielding  1.1  (2.424  lbs.)  of  purified  bars,  and  its  site  is  now  covered  by  the  Mothen 
Tlie  sodium  thus  obtained  costs,  according  to  portion  of  the  Dead  sea.  Lot,  after  aeMradns 
Payen  (in  1859),  80  francs  or  $5.79  per  kil-  from  Abraham,  settled  in  Sodonx,  wkidi  M 
ogramme,  instead  of  its  former  price  of  1,000  that  time  had  its  own  king.  The  crime  againtf 
francs.  One  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost  nature,  on  account  of  which,  according  to  G<fi- 
consists  in  the  sheet  iron  cylinders,  which  must  esis,  the  city  was  destroyed,  has  been  edM 
be  renewed  after  two  operations.  Their  dura-  after  it.  The  name  has  also  been  preserved  is 
bility  may  be  increased  by  surrounding  them  a  plant  called  apple  of  Sodom,  mentioned  by 
with  a  lute  of  refractory  clay,  and  heating  them  Josephus,  which  by  most  modem  writers  (BoiK 
on  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  which  inson,  Seetzen,  &c,)  is  identified  with  a  pUaC 
might  be  done  whenever  the  consumption  of  called  by  the  Arabs  other, 
aluminum  requires  the  manufJEtcture  of  sodium  SOFALA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  £.  cent 
on  a  large  scale.  The  principal  use  of  so-  of  AiHoa,  comprehended  within  the  territorr 
dium  is  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  known  as  Mozambique.  It  extends  from  aboot 
the  other  earthy  metals  are  also  produced  by  lat  IS'"  to  24'  B.,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  tbi 
its  aid.— Sodium  forms  two  combinations  with  Lupata  mountains,  having  an  extreme  ks|& 
oxygen:  1,  soda,  NaO  (see  Soda),  and  2,  per-  of  about  400  m.  and  a  breadth  of  200  m. 
oxide  of  sodium.  The  latter,  which  may  be  ob-  Along  the  coast  the  land  ia  low  and  sandv  or 
tained  by  heating  to  redness  soda  or  hydrate  swampy,  but  rises  toward  the  interior  tOI  k 
of  soda  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  or  by  terminates  in  the  mountain  range  alr^idy  bkl- 
the  ignition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  dirty  green-  tioned.  The  country  is  watered  by  sevsil 
ish  yellow  substance,  less  fusible  than  hydrate  considerable  rivers,  which  annually  oveHfev 
of  soda,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its  their  banks ;  the  most  important  are  the  Soft- 
composition  is  still  uncertain,  as  it  has  never  la,  the  Bocias,  the  Sabia,  and  the  TnKinhag 
been  obtained  unmixed  with  soda,  but  is  prob-  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  cojpper,  and  gotf, 
ably  NaOs.  It  is  easily  decomposed.  A  sub-  topazes,  and  rubies  are  found.  The  Portugoae 
oxide  is  also  said  to  exist.  Sodium  forms  sev-  possessions  in  Sofala  occnpy  an  area  of  abocit 
eral  compounds  with  sulphur,  but  only  one,  the  10,000  sq.  m.,  and  have  a  population  of  SST.- 
monosulphuret,  NaS,  is  well  defined  and  stable.  000.  They  comprise  the  districts  of  QaSSr 
Its  solution,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  sul-  mane,  Sena,  Tete,  Chickowa,  and  Zumbo. 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  a  strong  solution  The  Ueutenant-govemor  of  these  territories  k 
of  caustic  soda,  is  colorless,  and  can  be  preserv-  under  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  and  re- 
ed for  a  long  time  without  sensible  alteration,  sides  at  Sena.— ^fala,  a  town  in  the  aboT« 
rendering  it  very  valuable  as  a  chemical  re-  country,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  natxre 
agent.  The  higher  sulphurets  are  obtained  by  kingdom,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river 
heating  carbonate  of  soda  or  the  monosulphuret  Sofala,  in  lat.  20"*  S.,  long.  Z^**  £.  It  has  a  fort 
with  an  excess  of  sulphur ;  one  is  known  as  the  and  a  church,  and  consists  of  a  few  mud  ii>d 
soda  liver  of  sulphur.  A  compound  of  sodium  straw  huts,  though  once  a  place  of  considerabW 
with  phosphorus  is  produced  by  heating  them  trade.  The  clunate  is  verv  unhealthy.  Somt 
together.  It  is  a  lead-colored  substance,  which  gold  dust  is  exported,  and  some  authors  hav« 
burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  producing  pbos-  supposed  that  it  is  the  Ophir  of  the  andentA 
phate  of  soda.  Sodium  forms  but  one  com-  SOIL.  See  Aowoulture, 
pound  with  chlorine,  common  salt,  NaCl  (see  SOISSONS(anc.^oruHft<nt/m,  andaftonrird 
Salt)  ;  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  sev-  Augusta  SueuionumX  a  fortified  town  of  Franc*. 
eral.  With  aluminum  it  forms  two  double  salts  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  on  the  left  bink  of 
of  much  interest.  The  first,  the  double  chloride  the  river  Aisne,  60  m.  N.  E.  from  Parb;  pop. 
(NaOl,  Ala  Ola),  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  1856,  7,636.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  th« 
in  the  preparation  of  aluminum  (see  Alumi-  12th  and  ISth  centuries,  the  mined  abbej  vf 
kttm),  and  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignea,  a  castle,  and  a  colk?v,  la 
chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  alumina,  the  environs  is  the  abbey  of  St,  M^ard,  found- 
120  parts  of  common  salt,  and  40  parts  of  char-  ed  by  Olothairo  I.  in  657,  in  which  Louii  k 
coal,  made  up  in  balls  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  D^bonnaire  was  confined  by  his  <K>niS  and  nov 
with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  heated  in  earthen  occupied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  mut^^a.  There 
cylinders  about  4  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diam-  are  manufactures  of  fine  tapestry,  linen,  hosierr, 
eter,  provided  with  earthen  tubes  which  convey  cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather. — SoiMocs 
the  vapors  of  the  double  chloride  into  a  recipi-  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Sueesiones  in  tb« 
ent  where  they  solidify.  After  remelting,  to  re-  time  of  Oaesar,  and  in  the  6th  century  the  CMpi- 
move  some  impurities,  the  product  is  ready  for  tal  of  Clovis,  and  gave  name  to  the  kingdom 
use.  Tlie  double  fluoride,  33  aFl,  Ah  FU,  occurs  of  his  4th  son.  It  has  sustained  many  i4t^?es. 
in  large  quantities  in  Greenland.  (See  Cryolftk.)  the  last  by  the  allies  in  1814.  'nio'cnan**!! 
SOlX)M,  one  of  the  southern  border  towns  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abelard  meC 
of  the  Oanaanites  (Gen.  x.  19),  which,  with  here  in  1122. 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (Deut.  xxix.  SOLAN  GOOSE.  See  Gaxxet. 
88),  was  destroyed  on  account  of  tlie  wicked-  SOLANDEIi,  Daniel  CnAsua.  a  SwedL«h 
ness  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was  situated  in  or  naturalist,  born  in  the  province  of  Xorrlaod, 
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Feb.  2^  1786,  died  in  London  in  1783.     He  to  Billingsgate  market  alone  in  a  year ;  it  is 

was  edacated  at  Upsal  under  Linnsns.     Af-  one  of  the  most  important  fisheries ;  the  flesh 

ter  receiviDg  the  degree  of  M.D.  he  made  a  is  white  and  firm,  and  is  in  good  condition 

toor  in  Rassia,  went  to  the  Canary  isles,  where  all  the  year  except  in  February  and  March, 

he  spent  <ome  time  in  studying  their  natural  when  they  are  spawning.     Some  are  found 

histon*'.  and  thence  reached  England  in  1760,  reversed,  or  with  the  eyes  and  colored  surface 

and  was  soon  after  employed  in  preparing  a  on  the  left  side,  and  a  few  are  dark  and  rough 

catalogue  of  the  collections  in  the  British  mu-  on  both  sides.     The  lemon  or  French  sole  (S, 

seuDx,  and  subsequently  as  an  assistant  in  the  pfgumt^  Tarr.)  is  smaUer,  yellowish  brown  abore 

natural  history  department.    In  1766  he  pub-  spotted  ^ith  darker  brown,  wider,  and  thicker. 

Ibhed  a  catalogue  of  the  Brander  coDection  of  In  the  genus  manoehirus  (Cuv.)  there  is  nopeo- 

fosi^ils  in  the  British  museum.    In  1768  he  ac-  toral  on  the  blind  side,  and  the  other  is  renr 

companied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Capt  Cook*s  small.    Here  belongs  the  Tariegated  sole  (J^ 

first  Toy  age  round  the  world.    In  1773  he  was  linguatulnt^  Cut.},  n^ldish  brown  above;  doud- 

^pointed  under  librarian  to  the  British  mu-  ed  both  on  the  body  and  fins  with  darker  ;  the 

aeum,  which  oflSce  he  held  until  his  death,  scales  large  and  harsh ;  it  is  about  10  inchei 

He  published  seTeral  papers  in  the  *'"  Transac-  long,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe.  In  ocAt- 

tions^  of  the  royal  and  other  societies,  and  left  rut  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals ;  species  are 

a  large  number  of  manuscripts  on  scientific  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  upper  parti 

topics  which  are  still  preserred  in  the  museum,  marbled  wiUi  brown  and  lifter.   To  this  genua 

SOLANO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  bound-  belongs  the  New  York  sole  (j4.  mollU,  llitch.X 

cd  S.  £.  by  Sacramento  riTer  and  S.  by  Suisun  6  to  8  inches  long,  dark  brown,  marked  trana- 

bay;  area,  906  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  7,170.  Tersely  with  irregular  black  bands,  and  scales 

The  surface  is  broken,  and  contains  several  small ;  it  is  found  from  Nantucket  to  Can^na. 

beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.    The  W.  part  is  SOLECISV  (Gr.  aoXowccrfiof),  an  nngram- 

mountainous.    Mare  island,  on  which  is  a  U.  matical  use  of  language.    The  word  is  deriTed 

&.  naTy  yard,  is  within  the  county.    The  pro-  from  SoU.  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants 

ductions  in  1858  were   165.160  bushels   of  were  famous  at  Athens  for  their  incorrect  sad 

wheat,  164,175  of  barley,  and  24,990  of  oats,  inelennt  speech. 

There  are  excellent  mineral  springs,  and  Teins  SOLEURE,  or  SoLomrBX.  a  N.  TT.  canton  of 

of  coal  and  marble.    Capital,  Benicia.  Switzerland,  composed oftwo  unequal  Mrta,  and 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.    See  Astboxomt.  bounded  by  Basel  Landschaft,  Aargau,  Bern,  and 

SOLAR  TIME.    See  Day.  France;  area,  280  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1860,  69,527, 

SOLDER.    See  Allot,  and  Bbazixo.  of  whom  59,749  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ju- 

SOLDIER.    See  Asmt,  Abtillebt,  Oatal-  ra  mountains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton,  and 

ST,  and  lNFA!rrBY.  the  remainder  of  the  surface  b  leTel  and  fertile. 

SOLE  (foUa^  Cut.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed  flat  It  is  traTersed  by  the  river  Aar,  a  tributary  of 

fishes  of  the  family  pUuroneetUI^r^  the  charac-  the  Rhine.    Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are 

ters  of  which  have  been  given  under  Flouxdeb.  found.    The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  both  on 

The  genus  is  characterized  by  the  jaws  con-  the  lower  grounds  and  mountain  slopes.    A 

cealed  under  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  rounded  great  deal  of  the  surface  b  occupied  by  mead- 

and  k>nge>t :  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right  ows  and  pastures,  upon  wldcli  large  numbers 

side,  small,  the   lower  behind  the  upper  and  of  cattle  are  kept.    The  forests  are  extennre, 

almo>t  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth :  the  mouth  b  and  contain  much  Taluable  timber.    German 

curved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left  b  the  language  of  the  canton.    The  govem- 

eide,  and  the  fine  and  viUiform  teeth  are  nearly  ment  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but  democratic 

all  on  thb  side ;  the  snout  b  in  advance  of  the  principles  have  been  largely  introduced  into^  it, 

mouth :    the  lateral  lino  straight ;   branchial  especially  by  the  re\'bion  of  the  constitution 

openinisrsltelow  the  small  pectorals:  dorsal  and  in  1841.    The  capital,  Soleure,  b  stuated  at 

anal  very  long,  often  confluent  with  the  caudal ;  the  foot  of  the  TS'eissenstein,  on  the  Aar ;  pop. 

no  ur  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  csca,  and  6,000. 

the  intestine  long  and  often  doubled ;  the  blind  SOLFAING.    See  Solmizatios. 

side  b  sometimes  furnished  with  shred-like  SOLFERIXO.  a  village  of  Italy  ift  £.  Lom- 

TillL    The  conmion  sole  (S,  rvlgarif^  Cut.)  has  hardy,  near  Castiglione.    It  has  a  ruined  castle, 

the  body  more  elongated  than  in  most  flat  fishes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  Solferino ;  but 

with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle;  the  length  it  is  prindpally  remarkable  for  the  great  battle 

b  from  10  to  20  inches,  and  the  color  imiform  fought  here  between  the  allied  French  and 

dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pec-  Sardinian  forces  and  the  Austrians  on  June  24^ 

torals  tipped  with  black.    It  inhabits  the  sandy  1859.   Thb  battle  lasted  16  hours,  and  4  French 

shores  of  Great  Brit^,  keeping  near  the  hot-  corpi  (Tarmee  under  Marshab  Baraguay  d^Hil* 

tom.  feeding  on  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  liers,  MacMahon,  Canrobert,  and  Niel,  and^  led 

fishes  and  on  shell  fish :  it  is  found  ft^m  the  by  the  emperor  Xapoleon  III.,  and  4  diTisions 

seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.    It  of  the  Sardinian  army,  commanded  by  Victor 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for  Emanuel  in  person,  were  opposed  to  an  im- 

the  table,  and  b  caught  in  immense  numbers  mense  Austrian  force,  under  the  command  of 

by  trawl  nets;  86,000  buaheb  have  been  bronght  the  emperor  Fhmcb  Joseph.    The  point*  at 
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which  the  stroggle  was  most  severe  were  the  Notre  Dams  dsPiariM),  and  Un  M«  kae§ 

heights  of  the  village  of  Solferino,  which  were  His  plays,  14  in  namber,  were  pnbliahed  ed- 

captared  after  a  long  and  terrible  fight  bj  the  lectively  at  Madrid  in  1782. 

first  corps  under  Marshal  Baragoaj  d^Hilliers ;  SOLITAIRE,  a  wingless  bird  oi  the  dod 

the  height  of  Medole,  from  which  Gen.  Kiel  family,  the  didu$  solUariug  (GmeL)   or  titf 

with  the  4th  corps  drove  the  Austrians,  though  pe8ophap$  sol'Uaria  (StricklandX  a  natir^  U 

at  a  heavy  loss,  to  the  villages  of  Rebecco  and  tiie  little  island  of  Rodrigaez,  a  few  milet  L 

Goiddezolo ;   the  village  of  Capriana,  which  of  Maaritios ;  like  the  rest  of  its  family,  if  ua 

was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  strife ;  and  the  now  existing,  it  has  become  extinct  withia  • 

vicinity  of  Rivoltella,  where  Victor  Emanuel  few  centuries.    According  to  the  French  tot- 

and  the  Sardinians  contended  long  and  success-  ager  Leguat,  the  male  was  brownish  graj,  alit- 

fully  with  the  enemy.    The  battle  was  finally  tie  larger  than  a  turkey,  which  it  resemU«d  a 

giuned  by  the  allies  in  consequence  of  the  its  feet,  but  the  beak  was  more  hooked,  ud 

greater  range  of  their  artillery  and  rifles,  and  the  neck  longer  and  straighter ;  the  tail  Toy 

Sbe  desperate  and   reckless   bravery  of  the  short,  and  &e  posterior  part    of  the  bodj 

Zouave  corps.    The  French  army  had  12,000  rounded ;  the  eyes  black  and  livelv,  the  \mi 

men  killed  and  wounded,  150  officers  killed,  without  comb  or  crest,  and  the  feathem  of  Vbt 

and  720  hors  du  combat ;  the  Sardinians  5,000  lower  parts  imbricated ;  the  weight  abent  ^ 

killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    The  Austrians  lbs. ;  the  female  smaller  and  lif^ter  cokvei 

lost  many  more  in  killed  and  wounded  than  the  It  received  its  name  from  its  being  gecenLj 

allies,  and  beside  left  in  their  hands  4  stand-  seen  alone,  though  it  was  not  ancommoo  » 

ards,  30  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners.  the  island ;  the  wings  were  too  abort  for  %kL 

SOLGER,   Karl   Wilhelm   Febdinaitd,  a  but  were  moved  rapidly  while  running,  ttd 

German  writer  on  s&sthetios,  bom  in  Schwedt,  the  hard  knob  at  the  end  was  used  as  a  priaei- 

Brandenburg,  Nov.  28,  1780,  died  in  Berlin,  pal  means  of  defence ;  hence,  though  onA^ 

Oct.  20,  1819.    He  studied  the  classics  at  Ber-  to  fly,  the  sternum  was  provided  with  a  struu 

lin  and  the  law  at  Halle,  interesting  himself  keel  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  it  did  doc 

also  in  aasthetio  and  philosophical  inquiries,  at-  run  rapidly,  and  was  not  very  shy.    It  mu 

tended  the  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Jena  in  monogamous,  making  a  nest  on  the  ground  o: 

1801,  received  a  civil  appointment  in  1803  in  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  laying  one  egg.  larger 

Berlin,  where  ho  heard  the  lectures  of  Fichte^  than  that  of  a  goose ;  the  yoong  required  \> 

and  in  1806  retired  to  Schwedt,  and  completed  be  fed  in  the  neat.    The  flesh  was  aaid  to  be 

there  his  translation  of  Sophocles  (2  vols.,  Ber-  fat  and  good  eating,  and  the  food  to  W  tbr 

lin,  1808 ;  2d  ed.,  1824).    Ho  became  professor  fhiit  of  &e  date  palm.    Though  belonging  to 

at  Frankfort-on-tiie-Oder  in  1809,  and  at  Berlin  Uie  dodo  family,  it  had  a  longer  neck  and  ' 


in  1811.    He  published  Erwin:  tier  Gesprdche  a  shorter  beak,  and  more  developed  wings;  tb* 

iU>6r  das  Schons  und  die  Kunst  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  toes  were  3  in  front  and  1  behind,  ^n^l  the  tS 

1815),  and  Philosophischs   Gesprdche  (Berlin,  was  2  inches  long  and  of  a  red  color.     Anvtlwr 

181'0-      After  his   death,  his   Naehgelassens  tdlied  bird  in  Uie  island  of  Bourbon,  called  als«.< 

Schriften  und  Brie/usechsel  were  edited  by  Tieck  solitaire,  was  whitish  or  light  yellow,  with  li* 

and  Von  Raumer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826),  and  tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  black;   it  wii  $i 

his  Vorletungen  iiber  die  Aesthetik  by  lleyse  largo  as  a  goose.    The  bones  found  contain  ^• 

(Berlin,  1829^.  most  all  their  animal  matter.     It  i<  coosidrrri 

SOLIMAN.    See  Soltman.  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and   Melville,  in  tbel- 

SOLIPEDA,  a  term  employed  by  Cuvier  and  work  on  **  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred  *'  (-ko, 

other  naturalists  for  the  pachyderms  which  London,  1848),  as  a  terrestrial  modification  cf 

have  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  single  hoof  the  treronina^  but  having  no  immediate  affinitj 

on  each  foot,  like  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra,  with  other  ground  pigeons.     See  al^  **  P.^v- 

Solidungula  is  an  equivalent  term  used  by  ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lond^  l" 

Owen  and  others.  for  1851,  pp.  280-284. 

SOLIS,  AxToxio  DE,  a  Spanish  historian  and        SOLMIZATION,  in  singing,  the  art  of  applf- 

poet,  born  in  Alcala  de  Ilenaros,  July  18, 1610,  ing  to  the  7  notes  of  the  musical  scale  ceruls 

died  in  Madrid,  April  19,  1686.    He  studied  syllables,  designated  <fo,  r<r,  mi,  /a,  soK  Lk  «*. 

the  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of  Sal-  by  tlie  use  of  which  the  singer  is  enabled  to 

amanca,  and  wrote  his  first  play  while  there,  utter  the  sound  with  more  fulness  and  freedma. 

In  1642  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  and  to  remember  more  exactly  the  places  of  the 

under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  after  tlic  death  tones  and  semi-tones.    The  art  was  practited 

of  Philip  IV.  was  created  first  hbtoriographer  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  syllables  in  general  om 

of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  si- 

Indies.    lie  entered  holy  orders  in  1667,  and  tered  from  ut  to  do  on  account  of  the  eopbixif. 

died  in  extreme  poverty.    Out  of  Spain  Solis  is  and  of  the  last,  which  was  added  by  the  I^voa 

best  known  by  his  Jlistoria  de  la  conquista  de  were  introduced  by  Guide  Aretino.     The  oc- 

Mexico  (fol.,  ItOidrid,  1684).   His  principal  plays  tavo  is  completed  by  the  repetition  of  the  firri 

are  El  alcasar  del  $ecreto,  Im  GitnniUa  de  Ma-  syllable,  do  ;  and  in  singing,  all  tha  syllaUti 

drid  (which  is  reproduced  in  Rowley  and  Mid-  retain  their  Italian  pronunciation, 
dleton's  ''  Spanish  Gypsy'^  and  Victor  Hugo's       SOLOMON.    See  lixauwa,  yoL  iz.  f.  & 
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SOLOMON,  Bono  of.    See  Oahtiolbs.  leaves  ovate  oblong  or  lance-oblong,  nearlj 

SOLOMON,  Wisdom  of.     See  Wisdom  of  sessile,  and  pnbescent;  its  peduncles  mostly 

SoLOMosr.  2-flowered.    All  the  species  grow  readily. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  erroneous-  SOLON,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  born  about 

ly  surnamed  Yarhi,  and  generally  known  un-  688  B.  0.,  died  in  Athens  about  559.    He  was 

der  the  abbreviation  Risiii  (the  initials  of  the  of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  his  father  being  a 

Hebrew  Rdljhi  Shelomoh  Yitzhdki)^  a  Jewish  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  his  mother  a  cousin 

commentator  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  bom  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.    In  his  youth  he 

in  Troyes,  France,  about  1040,  died  there,  July  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a 

13,1105.    His  comments  on  both  the  Hebrew  merchant,  gained  distinction   by  his   poems 

Scriptures  and  the  Talmud  have  till  thi§  day  while  there  was  as  yet  no  Greek  prose,  and 

served  as  the  principal  manual,  in  Hebrew,  of  from  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 

the  youthful  student,  as  well  as  of  the  scholar,  reckoned,  in  all  the  lists,  one  of  the  seven 

liiose  on  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  sages.    After  returning  to  Athens,  he  began 

Latin  by  Breithaupt  (8  vols.,  Gotha,  1710-14).  his  political  career  by  recovering  Sahmiis  from 

A  critical  essay  on  Rashi  has  been  written  in  the  Megarians.    The  Athenians  had  repeatedly 

German  by  Dr.  Zunz  (in  the  Zeitsehrijt  fur  die  failed  in  their  attempts  upon  this  island,  and 

WisteMchaft  den  Judenthums,  1822),  and  trans-  had  prohibited  any  citizen  on  pain  of  deaUi 

lated  into  Hebrew  by  Samson  Bloch.               .  from  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  S.  Solon  counterfeited  madness,  and  in  appar^t 

Pacific  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of  New  Britain  and  frenzy  read  in  the  agora  a  short  poem,  the 

£.  of  New  Guinea,  extending  in  a  S.  £.  direc-  effect  of  which  was  that  the  law  was  rescinded, 

tion  from  lat.  4"^  50'  to  ll*'  50'  S.,  and  from  war  declared,  and  he  himself  appointed  to  the 

long.  154''  80'  to  162*'  80'  E.    The  group  is  command  of  it.    In  a  single  campaign  (about 

composed  of  9  principal  and  several  smaller  600  B.  0.)  the  Megarians  were  expelled  from 

islands,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  estimated  the  island,  but  a  tedious  conflict  ensued,  which 

at  10,000  sq.  hl    The  largest  of  the  blands  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Athens  by  the 

is  about  180  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  but  they  arbitration  of  Sparta.    Soon  after,  in  the  Am- 

have  never  been  surveyed.    Mountains,  often  phictyonic  council,  he  moved  the  decree  by 

of  considerable  height,  traverse  them.     The  which  the  Athenians  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

shores  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  places  Delphian  oracle  against  Cirrha.    In  594  B.  0., 

bordered  with  mangrove  swamps.    They  are  when  liis  fame  for  wisdom  and  integrity  was 

watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  tem-  spread  throughout  Greece,  when  he  derived  a 

pcratnre  cooled  by  copious  rains.    They  are  double  influence  from  his  connection  by  birth 

inhabited  by  two  races,  the  negrillo,  black  witli  with  the  aristocrats  and  by  occupation  with 

woolly  hdr,  and  the  Malay,  copper-colored  with  the  commercial  classes,  and  when  civil  dissen- 

straight  or  curly  hair  and  much  better  looking,  sions  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor- 

The  population  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  or  classes  had  made  society  in  Athens  intoler- 

the  N.  islands  being  more  populous  than  the  able,  he  was  called  by  all  parties  to  the  archon- 

othcrs.    They  were  discovered  by  the  Spanish  ship,  with  powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and 

navigator  Iklendana  in  1567,  and  rediscovered  chiefly  with  authority  to  confirm,  repeal,  or 

by  Carteret  in  1767.  modify  the  Draconian  laws.    It  is  undoubted 

'  SOLOMON'S  SEAL  {polygonatum^  Toume-  tliat  he  might  have  made  himself  despot,  and 

fort),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  that  his  friends  were  disappointed  at  his  refusal 

«rith  jointed  tuberous  roots,  belonging  to  the  to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  Solon  (see  Athens. 

lily  family.    The  common  Solomon's  seal  (P.  vol.  ii.  p.  269),  which  made  property  instead  or 

vuigare)  has  creeping,  fleshy,  strong-scented,  birth  the  title  of  citizenship,  and  which  was 

and  knobby  or  jointed  rhizomes,  and  its  trivial  the  prelude  to  the  subsequent  democracy,  was 

name  is  derived  from  certain  marks  {lerceptiblo  proclaimed  and  accepted  without  discussion  or 

on  the  transverse  sections  of  these  joints,  re-  resistance,  and  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  gov- 

eembling  cabalistic  characters.    This  species  is  emment  and  people  was  declared  valid  with- 

a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gar-  out  alteration  for  10  years.    lie  obtained  leave 

dens,  its  alternate,  clasping,  broadly  elliptical,  of  absence  for  that  period ;  visited  Egypt,  and 

acute,  ribbed  leaves,  greenish  white,  axillary,  conversed  on  matters  of  an  unknown  anti- 

pendiiloiis  flowers,  and  spherical  dark  blue  her-  quity  with  the  priests  Psenophis  of  Ueliopolis 

ries  rendering  it  attractive.    A  variety  with  and  Sonchis  of  Sais ;  and  went  thence  to  Cy- 

double  flowers  is  known.    There  are  several  prus,  where  he  persuaded  the  prince  of  iEpea 

North  American  species.    The  greater  Solo-  to  change  the  site  of  the  town,  and  himself 

mon's  seal  (P.  giganteitm^  Dietrich))  supposed  made  the  regulations  for  the  prosperity  of  the 

by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  common  kind,  new  establishment,  which  in  his  honor  was 

Las  a  tall,  stout,  terete  stem,  ovate,  partly  clasp-  called  Soli.    The  story,  related  by  Herodotus, 

ing,  many-nerved  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Oomub  at 

with  2  to  8  peduncles ;  it  occurs  in  alluvial  Sardis,  seems  irreconcilable  with  chronology, 

aoils.    The  2-flowered  Solomon's  seal  (P.  hi-  He  returned  lo  Athens  prior  to  the  first  uaor- 

^rum^  £11.)    is   more  common  on  wooded  nation  of  Pisistratus  (560  B.  C),  and  amid  vio- 

banka;  ita  mUm  is  alender,  1  to  8  feet  high ;  ita  lent  diasenaionB  was  respected  by  all  partieii 
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btit  was  unable  to  oTerrnle  the  popular  &var  Eirkondbiig^tBhire,  to  8  hl    It  T^o&kwmmm 

of  his  kinsman.    He  attempted  in  vain  to  roose  the  English  side  the  riren  Derwent^  Elsa» 

the  citizens  against  the  usurper,  from  whom,  Waver,  Wampool,  and  Eden ;   and  upon  te 

however,  he  did  not  withhold  his  advice  when  Bootti^   side,   the    Urr,    Nith,   and   Abhl 

opposition  had  proved  futile. — ^The  chief  sources  Whitehaven,  Marjpoit,  and  Allonbj  are  aii- 

for  the  biography  of  Solon  are  the  compilations  ated  on  the  English  side,  and  Annan  and  Kiri- 

of  Plutardi  and  Diogenes  Lagrtius.    The  ex-  cudbright  on  the  Scottish.    At  ebb  tide  a  krp 

tant  fragments  of  his  poems  are  usually  con-  portion  of  the  frith  is  left  dry ;  and  its  wttm 

tained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  is  always  much  disoolored  by  the  aaad  mi 

poets,  and  there  is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach  earth  carried  into  it  by  the  atreama.  Thcie  am 

(Leyden,  1825).  several  valuable   salmon    fiaheries  upon  tks 

SOI^TIGE  (Lat  fo2,  the  sun,  and  sto,  to  rivers  which  flow  into  it. 
Stand),  the  period  in  the  annual  revolution  of        SOLTMAK  IL,  called  the  1Caohifkkst«  tb 

the  earth  round  the  sun,  when  he  is  at  that  10th  Ottoman  sultan,  bom  in  14M,  died  Asag, 

point  in  the  ecliptic  furthest  north  or  south  from  80, 1566.    He  was  the  son  of  Selim  L,  vh« 

the  equator,  or  in  other  words  reaches  his  great-  he  succeeded  in  1520.     DiflTerently  edMHii 

est  northern  or  southern  declination.    There  from  Ottoman  princes  in  general,  he  had  i»> 

are  two  solstices  in  the  year:  the  summer  sol-  ceived  instruction  upon  politios  and  gofCfs- 

stice,  June  22,  when  the  sun  seems  to  traverse  ment,  and  b^^  his  reign  with  the  refinnCMi 

the  tropic  of  Oanoer;  and  the  winter  solstice,  of  abuses.    In  1521  he  snbdiied  the  rebcffioa 

Dec  22,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest  southern  of  Oozeli  Bey  in  Syria,  and  in  Hungary  tmk 

declination,  and  appears  to  traverse  the  tropic  Belgrade,  SzaUnkem^n,  and  Peto^rardein.  if- 

of  Oapricom.    For  several  days  before  and  af-  ter  an  arduous  siege  he  took  Rhodea  fnm  tki 

ter  the  solstice  there  is  but  a  slight  variation  in  knights  of  St.  John  in  1522.    He  invaded  ** 

the  sun's  apparent  declination,  and  he  is  said  gary  a  second  time  in  1526,  won  the  di 

to  stand  still.    The  solstitial  points  are  the  two  battle  of  Mohics,  in  which  the  king  d 

points  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  sun's  great-  gary,  Louis  IL,  was  slain,  overran  a  part  of  tki 

est  elevation  above  or  depression  below  the  kingdom,  and  reoognised  as  king  John  Zkfttt^ 

equator  terminates,  and  a  circle  supposed  to  who  put  himself  under  Solyman'a  proteeliaB. 

pass  throuffh  these  points  and  the  poles  of  the  This  act  embroiled  the  anttan  with  tba  rinl 

earth  is  caUed  the  solstitial  colure.  ^^g^  Ferdinand  I.  of  H^Mbarig,  and  begaa  As 

SOLTIEOFF,  the  name  of  a  Russian  famOy,  first  of  the  Turkish  wars  againat  Cicnuaj. 

prominent  since  the  16th  century.  LPbaskovta  In  1529  Solyman  took  Bnda,  and  appealed  be- 

l*KDOitovNA  (died  in  1696)  became  wife  of  the  fore  Vienna  with  an  army  120,000  ■titiog:  bat 

czar  Ivan  Alexeievitch,  and  mother  of  the  em-  after  20  assaults  he  retired  with  a  lose  of  8Q.0Q0 

press  Anna.  11.  Semen,  governor  of  Moscow,  was  men.    A  second  attempt  in  1582  was  not  man 

m  1782  r^sed  by  his  aunt,  the  empress  Anna,  successful.    In  1534  he  invaded  Peraa.  sad 

to  the  dignity  of  count  in  the  Russian  nobility,  subdued  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  tba  dtim  of 

m.  PsTEB  Sbmexovttoh,  couut,  SOU  of  the  pre-  Tabriz  and  Bagdad ;  in  1536  formed  an  alhaaai 

ceding,  received  in  1759  the  chief  command  of  with  Francis  I.  of  France  against  Charles  V^ 

the  Russian  army  in  the  7  years'  war,  gained  in  the  brother  of  Ferdinand ;  in  the  same  yiff 

conjunction  with  the  Austrian  general  Loudon  created  the  Barbary  corsair  Khair-ed-Deeo  or 

the  decisive  victory  of  Kunersdorf  (Aug.  12,  Barbarossa  a  Turkish  admiral,  and  thus  swept 

1759)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  was  afterward  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Italian  coasts ; 

governor-general  of  Moscow,  and  died  in  1772.  quered  Croatia  in  1537  by  a  great  victofy 

IV.  NicoLAi  IvAXOvrrcH,  of  another  branch  the  imperiidists  at  Eszek;  mmI  in  1538  i 
of  the  family,  a  Russian  statesman,  born  Oct  the  conquest  of  Yemen.  Upon  the  death  ef 
24,  1736,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  28,  1816.  John  Zdpolya  in  1540,  he  supported  hk  soa 
He  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  who  was  afterward  Sigismund  Z^>olya,  and  continued  the  war  with 
emperor,  became  field  marshal  in  1796,  and  Ferdinand  until  1547,  when  a  tmce  was  agrsed 

S resident  of  the  imperial  council  in  1812 ;  and  upon  under  which  that  prince  paid  tribote  fat 

uring  the  absence  of  Alexander  in  1813-'15  his  remaining  Hungarian  posoeaeiona.    In  1551 

he  held  the  authority  of  regent  of  the  empire,  he  again  invaded  Persia,  in  1548  gained  a  gnat 

In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince,  battle  at  Van  in  Armenia,  and  in  lM9-*50  md- 

V.  Sergei,  prince,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  quered  the  provinces  of  Shinran  and  Gtctgm 
travelled  in  Persia  in  1838  and  in  the  East  In-  Hostilities  in  Hungary  were  renewed  in  15fil 
dies  from  1841  to  1846,  and  has  published  nar-  Transylvania  was  made  a  Turidah  prindpalily, 
ratives  in  the  French  and  Russian  languages :  and  his  fleets  under  Piali,  the  snccciwor  of 
Voyages  dans  VInde  (Paris,  1849),  and  Voyage  Khair-ed-Deen,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
en  Perse  (Paris,  1851).  combined  fleets  of  the  emperor  at  Jerba  on  the 

SOLUBLE  (ILASS.  See  Siucjites,  Solublb.  African  coast    A  tmce  made  in  1563  left  the 

SOLWAY  FRITIL  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea,  Turks  in  possession  of  their  Hungarian  coa- 

which  extends  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  between  quests.    In  an  attempt  upon  ICaltain  1565.  tbe 

England  and  Scotland,  about  41   in.,  with  a  whole  naval  force  of  Solyman  was  rcpnlnd 

breadth  varying  from  20  m..  between  St.  Bees  In  1566  he  again  led  a  vast  army  to  the  inva- 

Head  in  Cumberland  and  Kayberry  Head  in  aion  of  Hungary,  oroased  the  Drava^  and  kii 
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Mge  to  the  fortress  of  Bzigeth,  which  was  de-  great  seal  for  the  purpose  of  negotiatiiig  eer- 

fuided  hj  a  small  garrison  nnder  the  heroic  tain  treaties;  to  his  alleged  complicdtj  with 

Zrinvi ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at  the  terrible  Eidd ;  and  to  his  acquisition  of  varioas  nn- 

repnlses  he  enconntered  indaoed  an  attack  of  reasonable  and  exorbitant  grants   fi*om   the 

Soplexy,  in  which  he  died  a  few  days  before  crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  his 
e  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made.  Under  office.  After  many  conferences  between  the 
this  saltan  the  Ottoman  empire  attained  its  two  booses^  the  commons  declined  to  prosecnte 
greatest  military  power,  beginning  immediate-  their  impeachment  on  the  day  named  by  the 
It  to  decline  under  his  successor,  8elim  EL  By  lords,  whereupon  the  latter  declared  Somers 
the  Turks  he  was  sumamed  the  Legislator,  and  acquitted.  Somers  soon  recovered  the  favor 
the  JTanoon-Namehy  or  code  of  laws  and  regu-  of  the  king,  and  but  for  the  death  of  the  latter 
lations,  drawn  up  under  his  direction,  formed  would  probably  have  soon  been  restored  to 
the  basis  for  a  long  period  of  the  Turkish  ad-  power.  William^s  last  speech  to  parliament, 
ministration  of  government  and  justice.  He  Dec.  81, 1701,  which  Burnet  commends  as  ^the 
was  also  a  patron  of  literature  and  art ;  in  his  best  that  he  or  perhaps  any  otlier  prince  ever 
reign  the  use  of  the  Turkish  language  in  litera-  made  to  his  people,"  was  the  pn>duction  of 
tore  superseded  that  of  the  Persian.  Somers.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself 
SOMAULEES.  8ee  Exssah.  to  ordinary  parliamentary  duties,  among  the 
80MERS,  John,  lord,  an  English  jurist  and  most  important  of  which  was  the  passage  of  a 
Statesman,  bom  in  Worcester  about  1650,  died  bill  **  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  the  bet- 
April  26, 1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  teradvancementof  justice;'*  and  l^e  took  a  lead- 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1676  was  called  to  the  ing  part  in  the  measure  for  the  union  of  Scotland 
bar  at  the  ^ddle  Temple,  but  continued  to  re-  and  England.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  whigs 
ride  for  several  years  longer  at  the  nnivenity.  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  appointed  presi- 
Daring  this  period  he  published  several  impor-  dent  of  the  council,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
tant  political  pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  met-  return  of  Harley  and  the  tories  in  1711.  Snb* 
rical  and  proee  versions  from  classical  authors,  sequently  he  participated  in  legislative  duties 
comprising  his  chief  literary  productions.  In  until  his  death,  which  happened  from  apoplexy. 
1682  he  commenced  the  pnictice  of  the  law  in  Macaulay  calls  Somers  ^'  in  some  respects  the 
London,  and  the  erudition  and  ability  which  greatest  man  of  that  age,  equally  eminent  as  a 
he  displayed  in  several  political  trials,  partic-  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
nlarly  that  of  the  7  bishops  in  1688,  brought  writer."  Of  his  personal  character  very  con- 
Iiim  into  great  professional  eminence.  Thence-  flicting  opinions  were  entertained  during  hia 
fyrth  he  took  nis  place  among  the  leaders  of  life,  the  tories  attacking  him  with  a  malignity 
the  whig  party.  He  represented  Worcester  in  which  never  provoked  him  into  an  unworthy 
the  convention  which  met  in  Jan.  1689,  and  act,  and  the  whigs  extolling  him  to  the  skies, 
a  member  of  the  two  committees  (acting  To  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  and  the 


as  chairman  of  the  second)  which  prepared  the  charm  of  his  conversation  all  his  contempora- 

*^  Declaration  of  Right*' — a  paper  emanating  ries  bear  witness,  as  well  as  to  his  invariably 

perhi^  wholly  from  him.    Having  secured  the  good  temper.    A  number  of  original  letters  and 

liTor  of  the  king,  he  was  in  1689  appointed  papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character,  per- 

aolicitor-gcneral  and  knighted,  in  1692  attor-  ished  by  fire  in  1762.    The  so  called  ''  Somers 

ney-general,  and  in  1698  made  lord  keeper  of  Tracts,"  published  in  16  vols.  4to.  (l748-'62; 

the  great  seal.    In  1697  he  was  appointed  lord  new  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  13  vols.  4to., 

chancellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  1 809-^15),  consist  of  pamphlets  selected  chiefly 

Somers  of  Evesham.    From  the  time  when  he  from  his  library. 

accepted  the  great  seal,  he  had  held  an  infiu-  SOMERS  ISLANDS.  See  Bebmtdab. 
ential  place  in  the  cabinet  After  ineffectual  SOMERSET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Me.,  border- 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  a  charge  of  malad-  ing  on  Canada  East,  intersected  by  the  Eenne- 
ministration,  and  also  of  complicity  in  the  pi-  beo  river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
rmcies  of  Capt.  Eidd,  whom  he  had  helped  fit  the  Penobscot  and  Walloostook  rivers;  area, 
out  a  ^ip  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  pirates,  8,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,754.  The  snr- 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  generally  good. 
April  10, 1 700,  that  the  king  should  be  requested  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the  N.  part 
to  dismiss  him  from  office,  which  failed  by  a  de-  is  covered  with  forests,  affording  vast  quantities 
eided  vote.  But  as  Somers  had  been  absent,  by  of  timber  for  export.  The  productions  in  1850 
design  as  his  enemies  said,  but  reaUy  through  were  56,595  bushels  of  wheat,  188,780  of  In- 
sickness,  during  the  debates  which  preceded  dian  com,  828,680  of  oats,  827,557  of  potatoes, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's  66,188  tons  of  hay,  and  757,624  lbs.  of  butter. 
Irish  grants,  a  measure  exceedingly  distasteful  There  were  15  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  20  tan- 
to  WUiiam,  he  was  on  the  17th  of  the  same  neries,  a  woollen  factory,  a  foundery,  2  news- 
month  removed  from  office.  In  the  next  year  paper  offices,  42  churches,  and  12,086  pupils  at- 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Korridse- 
14  distinct  charges,  the  most  important  of  wock.  II.  A  central  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  IC. 
which  referred  to  an  illegal  issue  at  the  E.  by  the  Passaic  and  W.  by  the  Lamington, 
fs  request  of  blank  oommissions  nnder  the  and  intersected  by  the  Raritan  river;   vt^ 
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275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,057.    The  snrflMe  tains  many  remains  of  anUqnitj,  and  kaa  1 

in  some  parts  is  very  hillj,  and  the  soil  gener-  the  theatre  of  some  remarkable  events  in  1 

ally  fertile,  especially  along  the  streams.    The  lish  history.    It  retoms  9  members  to  pi 

productions  in  1850  were  109,867  bushels  of  ment,  beside  2  members  for  Bristol,  wlaek 

wheat,  685,673  of  Indian  com,  498,222  of  oats,  partly  in  another  ooont  j. 
26,681  tons  of  hay,  564,573  lbs.  of  batter,  and        SOMERSWOBTH,  a  township  of  Stral 

27,466  of  wool.    There  were  81  grist  mills,  8  oo.,  N.  H.,  45  m.  £.  from  Concord,  boa 

saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  3  woollen  factories,  2  £.  by  Salmon  Falls  rirer ;  pop.  in  1(360,  i, 

newspaper  offices,  83  churches,  and  4,203  pn-  It  contains  the  village  of  Great  Falls,  naai 

pils  attending  public  schools.    The  New  tier-  falls  of  that  name  in  Salmon  Falls  river,  ( 

sey  central  railroad  and  Delaware  and  Raritan  bratedforits  extensive  manafactoring  iucf 

canal  pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  Som-  The  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  u 

erville.    III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  tal,  $1,500,000)  has  7  mills  en^iged  in  the  i 

Hd.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Toughiogheny  river  n£Eicture  of  cotton  drills,  print  doths.  sheet 

and  Laurel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  S.  by  and  shirtings,  with  83,484  spindles  and  i 

Castleman's  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  looms,  employing  1,172  females  and  492  a 

1860,  26,784.    The  surface  is  generally  moun-  and  consuming  annually  5,2dO,8^  Ibiw  ef 

tainpus,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  glades  are  ton.    Over  4,000  stoves  and  500  tons  «f 

admirably  adapted  to  grazing.    The  produo-  castings  are  mannfactored  every  year  by 

tions  in  1850  were  92,186  bushels  of  wheat,  Somers worth  machine    company.    Than 

471,312  of  oats,  34,387  of  potatoes,  33,618  of  steam  establishments  for  the  manvfiictar 

buckwheat,  31,166  of  Indian  corn,  29,620  tons  doors,  blinds,  sashes,  and  boxes  for  psc 

of  hay,  777,204  lbs.  of  butter,  373,798  of  maple  boots  and  shoes,  a  large  machine  shop,  a 

sugar,  aod  66,503  of  wool.    There  were  16  marble  manufactory.     There  are  2  baafa 

grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  founderies,  21  tan-  public  schools,  a  public  librarr  containing  4 

neries,  6  woollen  factories,  2  newspaper  offices,  volumes,  and  6  churches :  1  Bi4>t]st,  1  (Xm 

63  churches,  and  in  1860  4,083  pupils  attend-  gational,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Methodiit, 

ing  public  schools.     The  county  abounds  in  1  Roman  Catholic.    The  village  is  eoaai 

bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  and  with  Boston  by  the  Great  Fidls  branch  d 

cannel  coal  of  excellent  quality  are  found.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 
Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  railroad  is  in  course        SOMERVILLE,  a  town   of  'UiddL'*^^ 

of  construction  through  the  county.    Capital,  Mass.,  on  Mystic  river  and  Miller's  creek,  i 

Somerset.    IV.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering  N;  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  8i, 

on  Del.,  on  the  £.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay.  It  contains  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  iai 

bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Nanticoke  and  S.  by  and  Tufts  college  (Universidist)  is  on  the 

the  Pocomoke  river  and  bay,  and  intersected  between   this  town  and  Medford.     In  ! 

by  the  Wicomico  and  Manokin  rivers;   area,  there  were  2  establishments  for  bleaching 

500  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  24,992,  of  whom  coloring  cotton  goods,  2  iron  rolling  and  c 

5,089  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  mills,  a  steam    boiler  manofactory,  a  I 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  foundery,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  steam  pis 

1850  were  718,073  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  mill,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing 

68,248  of  wheat,  71,776  of  oats,  and  1,768,882  for    sofas,   chau*s,   and  cushions;    and   t 

lbs.  of  tobacco.     There  were  31  grist  mills,  81  making  is  largely  carried  on.     The  rtim 

saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  5  boat  yards,  goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  or  finisbi 

67  churches,  and  821  pupils  attending  public  Qiat  year  was  over  |2, 776,000.    It  is  inter 

schools.     Capital,  Princess  Anne.  ed  by  5  railroads  running  into  BocOon,  si 

SOMERSET,  Edwabd  Seymour,  Dues  of.  inhabited  by  manv  doing  basinet  there. 

See  Seymour.  was  set  off  from  Charlestown  in  1842. 
SOMERSET,  Earl  of.    See  Overbury.  SOMERVILLE,  Maby,  a  British  anthc 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Eng-  and  physicist,  bom  at  Jedbarvk  aboot  1 

land,  bounded   by  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  She  is  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir 

Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  the  Bristol  chan-  liam  Fairfax,  and  from  her  first  hosband,  Ssi 

ncl;  area,  1,64^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  444,725.  Gray,  Esq.,  she  acquired  her  elementary  insi 

The  chief  towns  are  Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  tions  in  the  mathematical  and  pbyaicarseMi 

Bridge  water,  and  Frome.    The  coast  is  indent-  After  his  death  she  removed  to  Edinbnrgh, 

ed  by  several    bays,  the  chief  of  which  is  was  soon  after  married  to  William  Somen 

Bridge  water  bay.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  M.D.,  of  that  city.    Having  attracted  atten 

Parret,  Avon,   Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,  and  Brue.  to  her  scientific  attainments  by  some  exi 

The  Avon,  Bridge  water,  and  other  canals,  and  ments  on  the  magnetic  inflnence  of  the  n 

the  Great  Western  railway  intersect  the  coun-  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum,  she  prepared 

ty.    The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  is  slso  a  the  ^^  Library  of  Useful  Knowled^/*  al 

great  extent  of  marshy  land,  and  much  of  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  sumsisri 

soil  is  very  fertile.    Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  Meeanique  eeU»U  of  Laplace,  under  the  '\ 

largely    produced.      Woollen    cloth,    canvas,  of  ^'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens**  (*^vo.,  IS 

gloves,  paper,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  iron  The  book,  proving  too  volnminoos  for  its  oi 

ware  are  manufactured.     Somersetshire  con-  nal  destination,  appeared  as  a  distinct  work. 
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warn  raooeeded  by  a  Tolmne  *'  On  the  Cknmec-  metuMiehen  Korpert  (6  vols.,  1791-6 ;  new  ed. 

tion  of  the  Physical  Sciences"  (12mo,,  18S4),  by  Bischoff,  Henle,  Theile,  Valentin,  Vogel, 

•oggested  by  and  growing  oat  of  the  prelimi-  and  Wagner,  9  vols.,  1889-^44) ;  De  C&rpori$ 

nary  dissertation  to  the  '^Mechanism  of  the  Humani  Fdbrica  (6  vols.,  1794-1801);   U^ter 

Heavens;"  and  after  a  considerable  interval  dm  Organ  d&r  Seele  (1796);  and  treatises  on 

she  published  her  last  and  best  known  work,  the  physiology  of  the  five  senses.   He  held  that 

**  Physical  Geography"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1848),  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of 

A  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  or-  life,  that  the  nerves  operate  independently  of 

ganization,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it,  and  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  a  vapor-like 

like  every  thing  emanating  from  her  pen,  it  is  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 

written  with  great  clearness  of  style  and  pre-  SOMNAMBULISM  (Lat.  Bomnun^  sleep,  and 

cision  of  statement,  and  in  occasional  passages  ambulo,  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking 

rises  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eloquence.    A  in  sleep,  but  usually  applied  to  all  the  move- 

4th  edition  thoroughly  revised  was  published  ments  of  a  person  who  while  in  a  condition  of 

la  1858,  in  one  thick  12mo.  volume.    Since  sleep  acts  his  dreams.    There  are  8  kinds  of 

1885  Mrs.  Somerville  has  been  an^  honorary  sonmambulism,  viz. :  1,  simple,  where  the  som- 

inember  of  the  royal  astronomical  society,  and  nambulist  is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  but 

flhe  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  rises  from  his  bed,  walks,  runs,  or  climbs,  or 

m  year  from  the  civil  list,  as  a  reward  for  her  sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep ;   2, 

Tttluable  services  to  literature.   She  has  resided  morbid,  where  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 

of  late  years  with  her  family  at  Florence.  tion,  which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  du- 

80MERVILLE,  Wiluam,  an  English  poet,  ality  of  the  human  system,  the  somnambulist 
bom  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  died  sometimes  being  alternately  in  the  natural  and 
July  19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winches-  morbid  condition,  and  frequently  while  in  the 
ter  school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  after  latter  performing  acts  of  wnich  while  awake  he 
completing  his  education  settled  on  a  moderate  is  incapable ;  and  3,  artificial,  which  is  treated 
paternal  estate  in  Warwickshire.  lie  lived  be-  under  Animal  Magnetism.  The  first  class  of 
▼ond  his  means,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  somnambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 
life  was  harassed  by  duns,  and  finally  driven  temperament,  and  tlie  phenomena  are  generally 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  His  *^  Chase,"  a  induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite- 
long  poem  in  blank  verse  Olustrating  some  of  ment,  or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  Uio 
the  more  exciting  episodes  of  rural  life,  has  of-  stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
ten  been  reprinted.  He  wrote  another  rural  like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 
poem,  *^  Field  Sports,"  describing  the  amuse-  doth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 
ment  of  hawking,  and  a  variety  of  miscella-  step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 
neous  pieces  of  unequal  merit.  way ;  but  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  great 

SOMME,  a  N.  department  of  France,  in  the  danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
old  province  of  Picardy,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  least  permanently  injurious. — Morbid  somnam- 
by  the  departments  of  Pas-de-Calais  and  Nord,  bulism  is  a  condition  concerning  which  we 
£.  by  Aisne,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Oise  and  Seine-In-  have  little  positive  knowledge.  Its  phenomena 
f4rieure,  and  W.  by  the  English  channel ;  area,  are  often  very  surprising.  A  shy,  difiident 
^843  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  666,619.  The  chief  girl  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
towns  are  Amiens,  the  capital,  Abbeville,  ment,  but  who  has  exhibited  no  extraordinary 
Donllens,  Montdidier,  Peronne,  and  Ham.  The  intellectual  powers,  and  has  had  but  very  or- 
anrface  is  generally  level,  but  occasionally  di-  dinary  education,  becomes  languid,  listless,  and 
versified  by  low  hUls  and  small  valleys.  It  is  pale ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  side,  and  per- 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  haps  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  frontal 
river  Somme,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  W.  N.  region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep  in  the  day- 
W.  direction.  Limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  pot-  time,  she  will  rise  from  her  chair,  and,  imagin- 
ters*  clay,  and  coal  are  found.  The  soil  is  care-  ing  herself  a  preacher  to  a  large  audience,  go 
folly  cultivated,  but  not  naturally  fertile.  Cot-  through  the  preliminary  exercises  of  a  religious 
ton,  Unen,  and  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and  service,  and  deliver  an  extemoore  sermon,  the 
bSet.root  sugar  are  manufactured.  arrangement  and  language  of  which  far  tran- 

SOMMERING,  Samuel  Thomas  von,  a  Ger-  scend  her  waking  capacity ;  and  the  morbid 

man  anatomist  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Thorn  condition  of  the  system  becoming  more  decid- 

in  1755,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  ed,  these  somnambulic  paroxysms  will  recur 

S,  1880.    He  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen,  every  other  day,  or  even  for  a  time  every  day, 

and.  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Cassel  in  the  discourses  being  never  repetitions  either 

1778,  and  at  Mentz  in  1784.    He  engaged  in  of  thought  or  words.    In  the  case  we  are  de- 

the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frankfort  in  scribing,  which  in  its  general  features  is  similar 

1790,  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences  to  a  considerable  number  which  have  occurred 

of  Munich  in  1804,  became  in  1805  privy  ooun-  within  the  last  30  years,  the  subject  recovered 

eillor  and  physician  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  her  health,  and  the  phenomena  ceased  after  2 

returned  to  Frankfort  in   1820.     Of  his  nu-  or  3  years.    In  some  instances  they  have  been 

merous  works,  the  most  important  are :   Vom  followed  by  the  death  of  the  somnambulist,  in 

Mirn-  und  BiUkenmark  (1788) ;   Vom  Baue  du  one  case  (in  Sweden)  predicted  by  henM;lf. 
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The  religions  character  of  these  sonmamhiillo  SONDERSHAUSER .     See  Scbwj 

utterances,  thoaeh  usually  explicable  from  the  SoKDKBSBAuanr. 

prevalonce  of  religious  excitement  in  the  com-  60NE,  or  Soans,  a  river  of  HiDdoitH^  i 

manitj  at  the  time  when  thej  occur,  is  not  the  presidenoj  of  Bengal,  whi^  riaee  in  G«i 

always  so;  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  wana,  territorj  of  Nagp<M^  in  lal.  2S^  4r  X 

mind  of  the  somnambulist  to  dwell  on  religious  long.  83^  7'  £.,  near  the  source  c€  tlie  K«W 

subjects. — The  development  of  the  double  ex-  da,  and  fiUls  into  the  Ganges  28  m.  above  PMh 

istence  is-  another  of  the  phenomena  of  mor-  after  a  course  of  about  4IH)  m.     It  flcywsin 

bid  somnambulism,  not  less  remarkable  than  K.,  then  N.  £.,  afterward  £^  and  finiJlyK.K 

the  preceding,  and  equally  well  authenticated,  through  Nagpore,  the  British  districts  of  Ssi 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  seerees  of  Pre-  gor  and  Nerbudda,  the  dominiona  of  tbs  c^ri 

vorst,  by  Dr.  Kemer,  will  be  readily  recalled;  of  Rewah,  and  the  BritLsh  districts  of  Mira^ 

and  there  are  at  the  present  time  several  cases  and  Shahabad,  between  the  latter  of  whkkM 


in  which  the  two  states  are  strongly  marked,  Patna  it  forms  the  boundary  line.    Its  ja 

and  the  subject  remains  in  each  for  some  weeks,  -cipal  tributaries  are  the  Gopnt,  HiitsoQ»  %m 

being  utterly  unconscious  while  in  the  one  of  der,  and  Coyle,  all  of  which  Join  it  frooi  ch 

any  event  which  has  occurred  while  in  the  other.  8.    In  its  upper  course  it  flows  throaghaai 

Though  resembling  it  in  some  particulars,  these  row  valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widca  iia 

cases  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a  alluvial  phuns.    It  is  about  8  m.  wide  sk  il 

state  of  ecstasy  (see  Catalkpst),  there  being  function  with  the  Ckmgea,  hat  the  narigsM 

none  of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular  is  of  little  importance  higher  np  than  Disibi 

rigidity.    The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of  gar,  about  60  m.  from  that  points    Doiiaf  A 

somnambulism  are  alike  obscure,  but  the  whole  rainy  season  it  b  10  or  12  feet  deep  atDaibi 

subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  deserving  |^,  but  at  other  times  it  is  nearly  dry.    Cm 

of  study. — The  following  works  among  others  is  found  upon  the  banks,  and  agates  snd  tm 

may  be  consulted :  Dr.  A.  J.  Kemer,  Gtaehichte  nelians,  known  as  Sone  pebblea,  ocoor. 
eKeier8amnamhulen(GealsTxihe,  1824),  and  ^^The       80KG,  a  short  poetical  or  musical  eoopsa 

Seeress  of  Prevorst,"  translated  into  English  tion,  or  more  commonly  a  nnioo  of  the  tve 

bv  Mrs.  Catharine  Orowe  (New  York,  1845) ;  In  the  latter  sense  it  signifies  a  vocal  mMi 

Macnish's  ** Philosophy  of  Sleep;'*  Abercrombie  of  any  length  or  character,  and  is  gsacnOi 

**  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  ;*'   Golquhoun's  limited  to  an  air  sung  by  a  single  voiee.    Wkft 

^  Animal   Magnetism  ;**    Deleuze's    **  Critical  the  science  of  music  was  in  its  inikncy,  tk 

History  of  Ammal  Magnetism;"   Baron  von  words  of  songs  were  generally  superior  to  ik 

Reichenbach's  *^  Animal  Magnetism;"  Dr.  Son-  music,  but  in  modem  practice  this  has  *^^^  ' 


great  Irish  Revival  in  1859."  ceptions,  as  Moore's  or  Barry  Com  wallas  Niif% 

SOMNAUTH,  or  Sosinath  pATTANf  a  walled  the  melody  is  the  most  prominent  feacuK;  tl^ 

town  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Eattywar,  words  being  only  a  necessary  accessory.    Thi 

province  of  Guzerat,  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the  modem  German  composers  'have  most  di^tia- 

Arabian  sea,  28  m.  N.  W.  from  Capo  Diu ;  pop.  guished  themselves  as  writers  of  song  meioditt 

about  5,000.    Somnauth  is  celebrated  in  the  SONNET  (It.  9onett4>\  a  poem  consistiB^  d 

mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindostan,  and  14  iambic  decasyllabic  or  endecasj liable  Vmek 

is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  ancient  site  rhyming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  '  The  tx^  I 

of   a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  lines  make  two  auatrains,  and  the  runainiii 

which  formerly  attracted  great  numbers  of  6  two  tercets.    Tnere  are  two  rhymes  in  tbi 

Silgrims,   and  was   supported,    according   to.  quatrains,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  lines rhj* 

[irkhond,  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  villages,  ing  together,  and  also  the  2d,  3d,  6tk.  anil  7th 

It  was  stormed  by  Malimoud  of  Ghuznee,  and  This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  Italkiu 

its  gates  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  They  were  hold,  but  others  occur,  and  sometimea^  evta  ia 

ti^en  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the  English,  and  Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alternate.     In  tlw 

deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra.  tercets  greater  liberty  is  allowed ;  the  rbjnM 

SOMNUS,  in    the  Greek  and  Roman  my-  may  be  either  2  or  8,  and  they  nu^  be  ir 

thology,  the  personification  and  god  of  sleep,  ranged  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  but  never  \z 

He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Night,  and  brother  couplets.     There  are  but  few  Italian  prac*< 

of  Death,  in  company  with  whom  he  is  repre-  dents  for  the  form  which  the  £nglt«h  poHi 

sented  in  works  of  art  as  a  youth  holding  a  prior  to  Milton  gave  to  the  sonnet.     Frm  Um 

torch  inverted.  difficulty  of  continuing  the  same  rhyme,  thei 

SONATA,  in  music,  an  instrumental  compo-  made  it  consist  of  S  quatrains  and  a  &al 

sition  comprising  several  movements,  and  cor-  couplet,  each  quatrain  usually  having  its  ova 

responding  in  character  with  the  cantata  in  two  alternate  and  independent  rhymesw    Thi 

vocal  composition.    It  is  generally  written  for  Anacreontic  sonnet  is  composed  of  octo-^Qa- 

a  single  instrument,  particularly  the  pianoforte,  bic  lines.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  somielVM 

and,  like  the  symphony  and  other  forms  of  in-  the  invention  of  the  Italians,  or  was  derived  by 

strumental  composition,  preserves  a  single  gen-  them  from  earlier  Proven^  poeta.     The  <M- 

eral  idea  througn  all  its  movements.  est  extant  apedmens  are  in  Italian,  by  Lode- 
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TiooVernaccia(aboDtA.D.  1200),  and  InrPiero  in  1777.    After  an  exploration  of  Egypt,  he 
delle  Vigne,  chancellor  of  Frederic  II.,  who  yisited  Greece  and  its  islands  and  Asia  Minor, 
A>ariflhed  early  in  the  18th  century.    The  first  returning  to  France  in  1780,  where  he  employ- 
who  gave  to  it  the  arrangement  which  snhse-  ed  himself  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
qnentiy  was  adopted  as  its  legitimate  form,  was  and  horticulture,    tie  contributed  18  volumes 
Guitoned^Arezzo  (died  1295).  It  was  carried  to  of  fishes  and  1  of  oetacea  to  Buffon^s  Hintoire 
Hi  highest  excellence  by  Petrarch,  and,  though  naturelle,  and  in  connection  with  Latreifle  the 
H  has  since  been  the  favorite  style  of  poetical  4  volumes  of  reptiles.    He  lost  his  fortune  by 
oomposition  in  the  Italian  language,  none  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  edited  a  Biblio- 
his  successors  have  surpassed  him  in  elegance,  th^ue  phyneo-^eoncmique  (1801-12).    In  1810 
httnnony,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.    There  is  he  travelled  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    He 
hardly  a  cultivated  Italian,  it  has  been  said,  was  also  the  author  of  a  Voyage  dan$  la  Haute 
who  has  not  composed  a  sonnet.    The  most  et  Baeae  figypte  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1799),  and 
nolific  writer  in  this  department  is  Torquato  Voyage  en  Orke  et  en  Turquie  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Taaso,  whose  published  sonnets  exceed  1,000  1801).     He  edited  and  was  a  large  contributor 
in  number.    The  Italians  esteem  most  highly  to  the  Nouzeau  dictionnairetThUtoire  ncUurelle 
the  sonnet  of  Filiciga,  entitled  Italia  mia.  (24  vols.  8vo.,  1803-^4). 
The  Italian  sonnet  was  introduced  into  Spain  SONOMA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  bound- 
1^  the  marquis  of  Santillana  in  the  15th  cen-  ed  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  intersected  by  the 
tnry.    Hiere,  during  the  two  following  centu-  Russian  river ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
lies,  it  was  regarded  with  extravagant  favor,  11,867.     The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
and  Ticknor  estimates  that  the  number  produced  generally  fertile.     The  productions  in  1858 
in  this  period  exceeds  that  of  all  the  ballads  in  were  160,000  bushels  of  wheat,  240,000  of  bar- 
the  language.    It  never  found  much  favor  in  ley,  119,560  of  oats,  84,700  of  Indian  com, 
France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in  the  17th  cen-  18,898  tons  of  hay,  621,000  lbs.  of  butter,  884,- 
tiiry  through  the  houts  rimes^  or  blank  sonnets,  150  of  cheese,  and  10,000  gallons  of  wine.  Coal 
in  which  the  rhyming  words  were  first  chosen  is  found,  ana  the  springs  called  the  Geysers 
and  arranged,  while  the  subject  was  to  be  se-  are  in  this  county.     Capital,  Santa  Rosa, 
lected  and  the  body  of  the  sonnet  to  be  written  SOXORA,  a  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
afterward.     The  principal  sonnet  writers  in  N.  by  the  U.  8.  territory  of  Arizona,  E.  by  the 
Ckrman  are  Btirger,  A.  W .  von  Schlegel,  Tieck,  state  of  Chihuahua,  S.  by  Sinaloa,  and  W.  by 
Novalis,  Uhland,  and  Rtlckert.    Goethe  com-  the  gulf  of  California  and  Lower  California; 
posed  a  few  sonnets,  the  subject  of  which  was  area,  86,855  sq.  m. ;  pop.  147,188.    The  chief 
the  difficulties  of  its  form  and  the  pleasure  of  towns  are  Ures,  the  capital,  Guaymas,  and  Villa 
overcoming  them.     A  peculiar  form  of  the  del  Fuerte.    The  coast  is  indented  by  several 
•onnet  was  introduced  in  England  by  Surrey  fine  bays,  that  of  Guaymas  being  the  most  im- 
and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  portant.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colo- 
there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney,  Spen-  rado,  on  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  Yaqui, 
aer,    Shakespeare,    Daniel,    Drayton,    Drum-  Mayo,  Del  Fuerte,  Estollo,  and  Sonora ;  the  last 
mond,  and  others.      Milton  returned  to  the  named  rises  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  state 
genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad-  near  lat.  82^,  and  after  a  course  of  about  220 
nere  to  it ;  for  in  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell  there  m.  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  is  lost  in  an 
are  8  quatrains  terminated  by  a  couplet,  and  8  extensive  lake.    In  the  W.  part  of  the  state 
of  his  5  Italian  sonnets  also  end  in  couplets,  there  are  several  lakes,  and  some  lagoons  in 
iVom  the  time  of  Milton  for  nearly  a  century  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.   The  E.  frontier 
there  were  few  sonnets  written  in  England,  is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  several  offsets 
It  was  revived,  in  the  Italian  form,  by  Edwards,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Gray,  and  T.  Warton,  while  Bowles,  Charlotte  state.    In  other  directions  the  surface  is  flat 
Smith,  and  Uelen  Maria  Williams  reverted  to  and  a  great  deal  of  the  soU  fertile.    The  state 
the  easier  form  of  the  old  English  sonnets.   The  possesses  every  variety  of  climate  found  be- 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  esteemed,  w^ith  tween  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions.    In 
those  of  Milton,  the  best  in  the  language ;  and  the  low  country  the  heat  is  very  great  in  sum- 
this  style  of  composition  has  been  occasionally  mer,  but  at  other  seasons  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
attempted  bv  most  subsequent  poets.  perature  lure  liable  to  happen.     The  mineral 
SONNINI  DE  MAKONCOURT,   Charles  wealth  of  Sonora  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
Nicolas  Sioisbert,  a  French  traveller  and  nat-  mines  are  worked  in  an  inefiicient  manner,  and 
uralist,  born  in  Lun6ville,  Feb.  1,  1751,  died  in  many  have  been  abandoned.   All  kinds  of  grain 
Paris,  May  29, 1812.  He  was  at  flrst  an  advocate  are  raised,  and  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
at  Nancy ;  but  having  obtained  a  commission  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  succeed 
as  a  marine  engineer,  he  visited  and  explored  weU.    A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  inhabited 
Cayenne  in  1772,  afterward  went  to  the  W.  coast  by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
of  Africa,  and  in  1775  revisited  Cayenne,  where  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  sub- 
he  passed  2  years  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sist  chiefly  by  agriculture,  but  the  greater  part 
history  of  the  country.   On  his  return  to  France  are  nomadic  and  often  commit  great  depreda- 
he  spent  some  time  with  Buffon,  and  then  join-  tions  on  the  whites.    Many  ranches  and  towns 
ed  the  African  expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott  once  flourishing  have  been  completely  deso- 
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lated  by  the  sanffainarj  civil  wars  that  were    states,  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  I 

carried  on  for  so  long  a  period.  of  the  Benoowe  in  Adamawa ;  and  they 

SONTAG,    Henbietts,  Conntess   Rossi,    a    believed  to  be  fonnd  in  close  proximitj  U 

German  singer,  bom    in  Coblentz,  May  18,  White  Nile  in  lat.  6^  N. 
1805,  died  in  Mexico,  June  18,  1854.    She  ap-        SOOFEEISM,  or  Sufibm  (Arab.  $00/,  1 

peared  upon  the  stage  in  children's  parts  as  from  the  dress  of  the  devotees),  a  form  of 

early  as  her  6th  year,  at  15  made  her  d6but  at  ticism  prevailing  from  an  early  period  ai 

Prague  in  Boieldieu's  *' John  of  Paris,"  and  the  Mohammedans,  especially  in  Asia  1 

soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  European  and  Persia.    The  first  eminent  Soofee  1 

vocalists,  distinguishing  herself  not  less  in  the  female  saint  named  Rabia,  who  appeared  i 

music  of  her  countrymen  Weber,  Beethoven,  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hi 

and  Spohr,  than  in  that  of  Rossini.   Her  beauty  and  who  in  devotion  and  eelf-abnegatioi 

and  dramatic  talents  were  scarcely  less  con-  sembled  Mme.  Guyon;  and  from  that  tu 

spicuous  than  her  vocal  accomplishments,  and  the  present  many  of  the  most  eminent  a 

she  competed  with  Malibran  and  Pasta  for  su*  in  Mohammedan  literature  have  bef&  Soc 

premacy  in  the  lyric  drama  until  1830,  when  including  the  Persian  poets   Hafiz  and  J 

she  was  married  to  Count  Rossi,  an  Italian  The  Soofees  lay  claim  to  a  snpematonl  i 

nobleman,  and  retired  from  the  stage.    After  course  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  a  myi 

20  years  of  private  life  she  was  induced  by  the  identity  or  union  with  him,  ana  to  miraa 

pecuniary  misfortunes  of  her  husband  to  re-  powers  derived  from  snch  iDCimate  relatki 

sume  her  profession,  sang  for  several  seasons  him.    Said  Abul  Ehair,  who  floarisbed  i 

in  Europe,  then  made  a  successful  musical  tour  A.  D.  820,  was  the  first  to  gather  these  ; 

in  the  United  States,  and  died  while  on  a  pro-  tics  in  an  organized  body. — See  Tholack*i 

fessional  visit  to  Mexico.  JUmtu  (Berlin,  1820). 

800-CHOW-FOO,  or  Soo-TcnEou,  a  town        SOOIX)0  ARCHIPELAGO,  or  Sooloo 

of  China,  province  of  Kiang-su,  situated  on  a  akds,  a  group  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  bo 

lake  through  which  the  imperial  canal  passes,  ed  N.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  E.  by  the  FhilifM 

125  m.  S.  £.  from  Nanking  and  40  m.  E.  S.  E.  S.  by  the  sea  of  Celebes,  and  W.  by  the  S 

from  Shanghai ;   pop.  supposed  to  be  about  tremity  of  Borneo ;  extending  from  lat  J 

2,000,000.     It  consistsof  the  town  proper,  sur-  6°  40'  N.,  and  from  long.  IIQ"*  to  122*  90 

rounded  by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  4  ex-  area  of  the  group  estimated  at  1,800  eq. 

tensive  suburbs.    Silk,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  pop.  about  120,000.    The  whole  chain  coi 

and  glass  are  manufactured.     There  are  Tnany  of  about  160  islands,  but  by  far  the  greater 

very  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  are  uninhabited  islets.    The  principal  iii 

SOODAN,  SoTTDAX,  or  Nioritia  (more  cor-  are  Sooloo,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  gr 

rectly  Berr  or  Biled  es-Soodan,  the  "  Land  of  Tawee,  Basilan,  and  Pengootaran.     The  ■ 

the  Blacks*'),  an  extensive  region  stretching  of  Cagayan  Sooloo,  which  lies  120  m.  X 

nearly  across  the  African  continent,  S.  of  the  from  the  main  chain,  is  sometimes  incli 

Sahara  and  N.  of  lat.  6"*  N.,  between  Nubia  within  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  although  it 

and  Abyssinia  on  the  E.  and  Senegambia  on  not  properly  belong  to  it.      Sooloo  is  a 

the  W.    The  principal  mountains  in  W.  Soo-  40  m.  long  and  12  m.  broad ;  its  general  m 

dan  are  the  Kong  chain,  of  no  great  height,  is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  the  scenery  b 

extending  E.  and  W.,  which  border  the  S.  part  turesque  and  beautiful ;  Basilan  is  42*  m. 

of  the  country ;  and  the  principal  rivers  are  and  6  m.  broad,  has  low  coasts,  and  is  «i 

the  Niger  and  its  tributaries.    Houghton,  the  erably  elevated  in  the  centre ;  Tawee  is  ai 

first  European  traveller  in  central  Africa,  en-  the  same  in  size  and  appearance  as  Sooloo ; 

tered  Soodan  from  the  W.  toward  the  close  of  the  others  are  mostly  hilly  or  elevated. 

the  lost  century;  and  several  other  discoverers  whole  lie  within  the  influence  of  the  mooio 

have  since  explored  the  W.  and  centre  of  this  The  thermometer  ranges  between  75 "*  and 

region,  though  the  E.  part  has  not  yet  been  The  chief  productions  consist  of  teak  and  mi 

visited  by  travellers.    The  general  character  of  wood,  rice,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  mother 

the  country  \nsited  is  flat,  with  considerable  pearl,  fish,  tripang,  and  edible  birds'  ne<ik 

tracts  that  are  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the  trade  of  the  group  is  chiefly  centred  at  the  t^ 

rivers  during  the  rainy  season.     Th6se  tracts  of  Sooloo,  or  Soung,  toward  the  N.  W.  ttk 

are  very  fertile,  and  produce  maize,  millet,  rice,  the  island  of  the  same  name.    The  commei 

tobacco,  cotton,  &c.     The  climate  is  very  hot.  intercourse  is  carried  on  principally  with 

Soodan  is  divided  into  many  small  states,  the  nila,  and  the  products  of  piratical  expedit 

principal  of  which  are  Barabarra,  Timbuctoo,  have  hitherto  formed  a  very  important  ttea 

Houssa,  Bornoo,  Baghemii,  Waday,  and  Ada-  trade.    The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  r 

mawa.     The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  They  write  their  language,  which  appean 

show  that  the  country  so  far  as  the  fith  parallel  resemble  the  Philippine  tongue,  in  the  An 

is  a  plain,  diversified  only  at  wide  distances  by  character.    They  all  profess  the  Mohamme* 

insnlntcd  mountains  of  probably  not  more  than  religion,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  the  oN 

1,000  or  1,200  feet.    A  remarkable  people,  with  vance  of  its  rites.     It  is  supposed  that  li 

equestrian  habits,  are  known  to  extend,  in  an  were  converted  to  that  faith  in  the  first  h 

Ixnost    uninterrupted    chain  of  independent  of  the  15th  century,  or  aboat  80  years  bd 
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inival  of  the  Portngnese  at  the  Molnooas.  oeeded  by  the  aid  of  a  Ohinese  armj ;  but 

Islands  arc  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  fusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 

are  governed  by  nnmerons  petty  chiefs.  Ohinese,  a  long  war  ensued,  terminating  in  his 

'  have  the  reputation  of  daring  and  habit-  expulsion  and  the  annexation  of  8oongaria  to 

pirates  throughout  the  archipelago ;  but  China  in  1759.    The  Agricultural  and  mineral 

power  was  broken  by  a  Spanish  expedi-  resources  of  the  country  have  since  been  de- 

sent  against  them  in  1851.  veloped  in  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 

K)NGAK1A,  SuNGABiA,  Dsoongaioa,  or  nomads  have  been  induced  to  devote  their  at- 

K>NGARi  A  (Chinese,  ThiansJian-pelu),  a  re-  tention  to  agriculture,  and  a  spirit  of  traffic  has 

ofcentral  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  been  excited  among  all.    The  policy  of  the 

re,  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E.  and  S.  by  emperor  of  China  toward  the  people  is  concilia- 

g^olia  and  Chinese  Toorkistan,  or  Thian-  tory,  and  their  complaints  are  attentively  listen- 

-nanlu,  S.  W.  by  independent  Toorkistan,  ed  to ;  but  his  deputies  sometimes  commit  acta 

W.  by  the  country  of  the  Kireheez ;  ex-  of  great  oppression. — The  adjoining  region  to 

Ing  from  lat.  41°  80'  to  48°  40'  N.,  and  from  the  N.  "W.,  between  the  Chinese  province  and 

.  75°  to  90'  £. ;  area  estimated  at  800,000  Lake  Balkash,  is  called  Knssian  Soongaria. 

1.     It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hi  in  SOONNA  (Arabic,  custom  or  rule),  a  colleo- 

\,  W.,  Koor-Kara-Oosson  in  the  centre,  and  tion  of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  prae- 

•agatai  in  the  N.  E.    The  general  charac-  tices  of  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  succea- 

tics  of  the  country  are  those  of  an  elevated  sors,  the  caliphs  Abubekr,  Omar ,  and  Othman. 

riand  surrounded  and  traversed  in  various  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  HadiSy 

stions  by  moxmtain  ranges  with  numerous  *'  Tradition.^'    These  traditions  were  not  conl- 

ts.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Altai  Aliu,  mitted  to  writing  till  about  A.  D.  840,  when 

r'olden  mountain,  called  by  the  Russians  El  Bokhari  collected  them  under  the  title  of 

jrreat  Bogodo,  and  the  Celestial  mountains.  Eljami  ez-zakhikh,  or  the  *^  True  Compilation,** 

most  important  rivers  are  the  Ili  and  Ir-  which  has  never  been  printed,  thougn  consid- 

;  but  Soongaria  is  especially  remarkable  ered  the  best ;  several  others  have  since  been 

leveral  closed  river  basins  which  occur  be-  made,  and  numerous    commentaries  written 

m  the  Altai  and  Celestial  mountains,  and  on  them.     The  Soonna  deals  little  in  dogma 

Dg  the  various  minor  ranges  of  hills,  each  or  doctrine,  but  mainly  in  practical  matters, 

hich  is  entirely  isolated  and  contains  a  salt  The  Mohammedans  generally,  except  those  of 

,  the  receptacle  of  its  drainage.   The  largest  Persia  and  some  of  the  tribes  tributary  to  the 

iese  basins  is  that  of  the  river  Ili,  which,  shah,  who  are  Sheeahs,  recognize  the  Soonna 

•  a  course  of  800  m.  to  the  westward  from  as  of  a  value  second  only  to  that  of  the  Koran, 
ise  in  the  Celestial  mountains,  flows  into  and  regard  with  intense  hatred  those  who  deny 
3  Bdkash.  The  water  of  Lake  Temurtu  or  its  validity.  The  Soonnees  greatly  outnumber 
:ul  is  fresh ;  the  lake  is  about  100  m.  long  the  Sheeahs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 

85  m.  broad,  and  its  surplus  waters  flow  are  often  called  the  orthodox  Mohammedans, 

iirough  the  "Tchui  to  the  Kirgheez  steppe.  They  are  divided  into  4  sects,  which,  though 

is  particularly  abundant,  and  the  other  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  agree  in  all  fun- 

3rals  of  greatest  value  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  damental  points. 

coal.    A  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  waste,  SOOSOO,  or  Sousou,  the  native  name  of  the 

many  of  the  valleys  have  good  pastures  dolphin  of  the  Ganges,  a  fresh  water  cetacean 

1  wliich  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  by  of  tiie  genus  platanUta  (F.  Cuv.).    In  this,  the 

ous  nomadic  tribes ;  and  near  Lake  Tengeez  only  described  species  (P.  Oangetiea,  F.  Cuv.), 

nsive  forests  occur,  while  in  the  E.  there  are  the  body  is  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  thickest  in 

y  marshy  tracts.   There  are  also  considera-  front  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail ;  the 

tracts  of  arable  land  upon  which  different  head  obtuse ;   the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 

a  of  grain,  chiefly  millet,  rice,  and  barley,  straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides,  ex- 

[>roduced,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  various  panded  at  the  end,  and  from  8  to  4  feet  long; 

riptions  of  fruit  are  also  grown. — Soon-  the  teeth  are  JJlaJ,  conical,  projecting  from 

I  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  race  who  the  gums,  largest,  nearest  together,  and  most 

red  from  the  neighboring  nations  by  having  curved  in  front,  interlocking  in  the  2  jaws,  and 

complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  red  or  sandy  laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the 

These  people  were  conquered  by  the  symphysis  very  long;  the  blow-hole  a  longi- 

*komans  in  the  6th  century,  who  in  turn  tudinal  Assure,  an  unusual  form ;  eyes  very 

)  subdued  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  small,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  inches 

n.   The  Mongols  afterward  became  divided  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  auditory  fura- 

Qg  themselves  into  several  tribes,  one  of  men  open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 

ik,  the  Songares,  or  Soongarians,  whose  li  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad  posteriorly ;  dor- 

i  had  taken  offence,  seceded  from  the  oth-  sal  much  depressed  and  nearcMt  the  tail ;  cau- 

and  subsequently  conquered  nearly  the  dal  2^  feet  wide  and  festooned.    The  color  is 

le  of  the  elevated  region  of  central  Asia  shining  pearly  grav,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 

►f  Kan-su.    About  1720,  after  the  death  of  spots;  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  highly  prized 

•  first  prince,  dissensions  arose  between  by  the  Ilindoos  as  an  external  application  in 
claimants  of  the  throne,  one  of  whom  sac-  punfbl  diseases ;  the  flesh  is  like  lean  beef^  and 
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is  rarely  if  ever  eaten.    It  is  oamivoroas,  feed-  ble  matters,  a  portkm  of  the  caibonaeaoii 

ing  principally  on  fish,  in  the  pnrsnit  of  which  azotized  ingredients  presented  in  these  am 

it  is  very  active,  bat  at  other  times'  is  rather  might  be  obtained  in  the  forms  of  the  h; 

slow  in  its  motions.     It  inhabits  the  river  carbons,  creosote,  capnomor,  ^.    Theaa 

Ganges  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  but  is  matter,  as  also  the  soot  itself^  yields  oil  b; 

most  abundant  where  its  numerous  mouths  open  tillation. — Soot  in  the  form  o^  tinctora  wt 

into  the  sea;  it  is  less  strictly  flnviatile  than  merly  a  favorite  medicine  with  the  Scotch 

the  dolphin  of  the  Amazon  (inia  BoliviensU),  sioians,  who  prescribed  it  as  a  tonic  and 

SOOT,  the  fine  carbonaceous  particles  oar-  spasmodic.    At  present  its  use  in  medk 

ried  up  trom  burning  fuel  and  dispersed  in  the  as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of  deoQ 

air  or  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  chimneys,  or  ointment,  the  one  made   by  boiling 

The  substance  contains  beside  carbon  numerous  handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  for  lu 

products  of  the  distillation  of  the  combustible  hour  and  filtering,  the  other  by  robbiag 

material,  which  give  to  it  a  value  for  various  drachm  of  finely  powdered  soot  with  an  < 

economical  purposes,  some  of  which  are  named  of  lard.    Both  prove  efiSctent  applicstia 

in  the  account  of  Lampblack,  a  variety  of  soot  various  cancerous  and  nlceroos  i^ecdoo 

prepared  from  oleaginous  or  resinous  matters,  though  the  chimney  sweep*s  or  soot  canoe 

Ordinary  soot  is  obtained  from  the  sweeping  well  known  affection  in  England.    In  ea 

of  chimneys,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  one  derived  profuse  discharge  after  severe  and  ezfte 

from  wood  and  the  other  from  bituminous  coal  burns,  lint  soaked  in  the  decoction  and  sp 

fires.    Both  make  valuable  manures,  and  the  has  reduced  this  in  a  surprising  manner, 

latter  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  east  has  strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  like  < 

of  England,  where  it  produces,  when  applied  coal  effectually  deodorizes  fool  exhalation 

at  the  rate  of  15  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  most  SOOTHSAYER,  an  ortbopterous  insM 

luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.    It  the  group  of  graspers  {raptoria\  and  | 

is  collected  in  London  to  the  amount  of  over  mantU  (Fabr.).    In  the  best  known  specie 

1,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  is  sold  at  the  religiosa^  Linn.)  the  head   is  triangular, 

rate  of  about  5^.  per  bushel.    The  followiug  is  eyes  large,  the  prothorax  very  long,  and 

given  as  the  composition  of  a  sample  analyzed  body  narrowed  and  lengthened ;  the  ani 

by  Mr.  Solly :  feet  are  armed  with  hooks  and  spines  an*] 

Combnstibio  matter,  or  charcoal «n  shanks  are  Capable  of  bein^  doubled  upon 

Salts  of  ammonia        136  under  Side  of  the  thigh.    When  at  rert  is 

Baitsof  potash  and  soda 24  xi_     ^        _j.     •       i               -..i^      »^      »       % 

Oxideo/iron 60  opon  the  4  postonor  legs,  With  the  head 

8|fi«- J5  prothorax  nearly  erect,  and  the  anterior 

BQ?^teoViime:::::::::::::::::::;;::::;;:;::::::;;  li  ^^ided  backward;  from  this  singular  atti 

Carbooato  of  magnesia 2  it  is  called  the  praying  mantis  or  tkKahi 

T^jt^                                                          j"^  {prie  Dieu  of  the  French).     They  are  *k> 

T4.       .' l' ' 1* I'V    \  their  motions,  waitini;  on  the  branches  «ifi 

Its  active  properties  are  m  great  part  duo  to  «„,i  „i.^,Ka  r J-  »^^^  r»,o^«*.  •  .  ^Jz^^iXZ , 

iv                •      1      ^^.       !•  u          ^i^        1  1-  X  ana  Shrubs  lor  some  insect  to  pass  wiinm  1 

the  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  the  sulphate  ^^„^i,  ^u^,,  fu^^  .^u^  «„ j  i    i j  :,      ui 

and  hTdroehlorate.  absorbed  by  the  fine  par-  "t^liJfl^  »n7f!l^l7,?„^:ii^  "  tv'"'* 

tides  of  carbon,  and  in  the  most  favorable  Jon-  '^ilT„™?fl^r.v[L^  1^^ '.  l^ 

jj. .      i.    u      •            4.              •    J  v    .1  voracious,  sometimes  previnc  uiK>n  each  ot 

dition  to  bo  inven  out  as  required  by  the  grow-  ^^^^  „.^  »'      .««;„i  ♦J,„««  :«  V^L    • 

•^      ,     .       f .  .            1           xu    1     1  •     iu  tliey  are  i)enencial  to  man  in  destrovixut  c 

mg  plants.     It  is  spread  upon  the  laud  m  the  ^:ii™  «„j  ^fu^«:«^«4^  ;«:„«:  I:    *•  ^^ 

spHnfT  in  the  manner  of  sowinfj  wheat,  and  its  )n  L  "J^^^'nll^lffi^^,":''^^^  ***  ''*«*** 

beneflcial  effects  are  increased  bv  mixing  with  S  KtT..^.fm^»  ^«^.^.  i"^  "''i^  ^ 

it  a  portion  of  com.non  salt.  Sir  JI.  Davr  found  t^Z  J^^^^'}^^  Tlt"^'^^  "** 

the  l^id  produced  by  dissolving  6  quarts  of  "^^1^"^.  t^&nLXf^^A^^^.  ^l 

soot  m  a  hogshead  of  water  an  excellent  mix-  X..ir...;r^ii  J^;A*i»^  i^oa  aJC^a.J^^     -           i 

tnre  for  watering  garden  and  pot  plants.  Wood  rSULtnUn^r^TS*-.^ 

with  the  folio wmg  result:    •  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Xorth  An* 

Ulmine  or  cetne 809.0  -c*                    j   4     ^     i*          t     ai_               x      ^W^ 

Axotizod  matUT.  w»iubio  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol ..  two.o  f^nropc,  and  Australia.    In  the  south  of  Fr 

^boDato  of  limo  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  magnesia    1466  it  WaS  OUCO  a  popular  belief  that  this  insec 

AwuteofiiriioV//.*//.*.v//.:;;;;;;:::::::;;::;:::;;:  ^^l  spoken  to,  wouw  point  out  the  way  to  a 

»ttii)hatoofUme '.'. fio.o  child,  and  in  central  and  8.  Africa  it  i^  stilj 

AceUto  of  |K>tash 41.0  ffurdpd  with  vpnorfltion 

Carb<.naoco:is  matter  insoluble  in  aUudles SS.B  e*S^Sr!Vl         ^                        *               /.  t- 

F«rro-i)ho.sphato  of  lime 15.0  bUrUlA,  or  iRiADrrzA,  a  town  of  EoTOf 

BUica..... 9.5  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Bi>ju 

A*boiin...  (a  pocniinr  acrid  and  bitter  principle)  about      ^o  tributary  of  the  Iskcr,  near  the  >.  foot  o( 

Chloride  of  I>ota.•*^il^l» 8.6  Balkan  mountain«»,  and  on  the  irrv^it  roadf 

A«ule  of  rZ;??i?  .''.^"' tr^  Constantinoplo  to  Bel^ra«le.  Gl  0  xn.  W.  X. 

from  the  fonner  and  230  m.  S.  E.  from  tl^e 

Total 1,000.0  ter;  pop.  about  50.<>00.     It  stand*  in  t^ntv 

From  the  knowled^'o  now  possos.sed  of  the  prod-  sive  plain,  and  the  streets  are  uarr»»w.  cnt'i 

nets  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  combnsti-  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  genendly  ef  o 
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ntmoe.   Sophia  has  a  castle,  several  Chria-  tanoe  of  tnitli  by  making  the  worse  appear  the 
churches,  nnmerons  moeqaea,  elegant  pab-  better  reason,  and  by  speaking  with  equal  plansi- 
ihs,  bazaars,  and  idians.    It  is  Sie  see  of  bility  for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  and 
Qreek  and  Roman  Oatholic  bishops.    The  with  thus  oorrnpting  the  public  virtae.    But 
factnres  consist  of  cloth,  leather,  and  to-  the  sophists  had  in  common,  not  a  system,  but 
>.    Sophia  was  founded  by  the  emperor  an  art,  and  wrought  yariously  in  the  interest 
lian  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town  of  intellectual  culture  and  acnievements,  in  an 
irdica,  or  Upper  Sardica,  an  important  epoch  when  traditional  faith  had  declin^,  and 
of  Upper  Moesia  celebrated  for  an  ecde-  before  Socrates  had  given  a  positive  tendency 
:al  council  held  there  in  847.     It  was  to  philosophy.    The  teachers  denounced  by 
lered  by  the  Turks  in  1882.  Plato  as  sophists  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera, 
PHIST  (Gr.  otK^oTijr,  a  wise  or  shrewd  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agriffentum,  Hip- 
in  Greek  antiquity,  a  term  originaUy  ap-  pias  of  Ells,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Thrasymachns 
to  every  one  distinguished  for  inteUectual  of  Ohalcedon,  and  Euthydemus  and  Dionyso- 
iplisbments,  as  Solon  the  lawgiver,  Tha-  dorus  of  Chios. — ^Afull  treatment  of  the  subject 
the  bard,  Isocrates  the  rhetorician,  the  can  be  found  in  Grote^s  **  History  of  Greece," 
js,  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  chap.  Ixviii.     Dr.  Whewell's  "Platonic  Dia- 
philosophers.    More  particularly,  it  des-  logues  for  English  Readers,^'  vol.  ii.  (London, 
id  a  profession  of  rhetorical  teachers  in  1861),  contains  the  anti-sophist  dialogues, 
re  of  Socrates.    In  the  Athenian  repub-  SOPHOCLES,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  bom  in 
here  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  plead  the  Attic  village  of  Colonus  in  496  or  406  B.  C, 
vn  cause  before  the  dicastery,  and  could  died  probably  in  406.    He  was  about  80  years 
f  exert  political  influence  without  the  younger  than  .^^hylus,  and  16  years  older 
of  fluent  speaking,  rhetoric  came  to  hold  than  Euripides.    Having  gained  the  prize  of  a 
amost  place  in  education.     Among  the  garland  both  in  music  and  gynmastics,  he  was 
its  or  professors  of  this  art,  in  the  latter  in  his  16th  year  selected  for  his  beauty  and 
>f  the  5th  century  B.  C,  were  men  of  musical  skill  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
int  abilities,  masters  of  the  learning  of  the  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
Tith  treasures  of  accumulated  thought  on  sang  around  the  trophy  in  the  celebration  of 
ific,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  capable  the  victory  of  Salamis.    In  468  he  first  cama 
prcssive  composition  and  speech,  and  in  forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
request  for  training  the  youth  of  rich  having  for  his  rival  the  veteran  ^£schylus.  The 
loblo  families.     The  more  successful  of  representation  was  at  the  great  Dionysia,  pre- 
acquired  wealth,  eiyoyed  the  highest  per-  sided  over  by  the  first  archon ;  the  judges  wera 
distinction,  and  travelled  from  city  to  Cimon  and  his  colleagues  who  had  ^ust  return- 
rith  general  admiration,  their  arrival  be-  ed  from  the  conquest  of  Skjros,  bnnging  with 
lebrated  as  a  festival,  while  hearers  and  them   the  bones  of  Theseus ;   the  play  pre- 
I  flocked   to  them   in   crowds.      Grote  sented  by  Sophocles  was  probably  the  "  Irip- 
s  two  reasons  for  the  disrepute  which  tolemus,"  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  hero  as  a 
to  be  attached  to  the  profession:   first,  patriot  and  civilizer;  the  public  interest  and 
atural  distrust  or  envy  which  mingles  expectation  were  strongly  excited ;   and  the 
the  admiration  felt  by  the  ignorant  for  first  prize,  which  for  a  whole  generation  had 
or  intellect,  a  temper,  he  suggests,  which  belonged  to  .^schylus,  was  now  awarded  to 
charges  of  magic  so  common  in  the  mid-  his  youthful  rival.    From  this  time  to  the  first 
es ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  soph-  triumph  of  Euripides  in  441  no  particulars  of 
ught  for  pay,  against  which  practice  both  his  life  are  known,  though  he  is  stated  to  hava 
;es  and  Plato  cherished  a  vehement  re-  produced  81  plays  and  to  have  held  the  as- 
nce,  regarding  it  ad  nothing  less  than  cendency  on   the  Athenian   stage.     In   440 
ide,  and  as  thoroughly  dishonoring  the  **  Antigone,"  his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained 
)n  between  teacher  and  pupil.    The  hos-  the  prize,  and  so  delighted  the  Athenians  by 
presentations  of  Plato,  which  have  been  its  reflections  on  public  affairs  that  they  elected 
ed  by  most  modem  historians  of  philoso-  him  one  of  the  10  ttrategi  for  the  ensuing  year, 
nay  be  explained  also  by  the  difference  He  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  the 
en  his  point  of  view  and  theirs ;  he  be-  Samian  expedition,  but  neither  achieved  nor 
speculative  reformer,  dissenting  on  some  sought  military  reputation,  and  amid  the  ocon- 
nental  points  from  society  as  established,  pations  of  war  was  able  to  indulge  his  cheer- 
imitting  the  unfitness  and  distaste  of  his  fhl  temper,  voluptuous  tastes,  and  habits  of 
les  for  practical  life;  while  the  sophist's  tranquil  contemplation.    Donaldson  argues  that 
business  was  neither  with  social  reform  he  was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Peri- 
lical  theory,  but  only  to  fit  young  Atheni-  cles,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  eiy  oyed  familiar 
r  active  and  honorable  careers  according  intercourse  with  Herodotus,  in  whose  honor 
existing  social  conditions.    They  have  he  composed  a  poem.    Ruhnken  supposes  that 
jharged,  therefore,  with  a  denial  or  re-  it  was  not  the  poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  aanie 
ition  of  true  science,  with  esteeming  all  name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian 
edge  as  subjective  and  true  only  for  the  army  in  418  favored  the  oligarchical  movement 
iual,  with  aiming  to  show  the  unimpor-  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  10  npofiovktH, 
VOL.  xiv.^-50 
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His  poems  demonstrate  his  patriotic  enthu-  Attio  genina,  which  could  onlj  hare 

siasm,  and  be  refosed  repeated  invitations  to  on  the  boundary  line  between  two  agct^i 

leave  Athens  and  reside  at  foreign  courts ;  but  fering  widely  in  their  opinioDB  and  modt 

he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  career  thinking.    He  possessed  in  perfection  thflt  i 

of  a  successful  dramatist,  and  to  have  taken  Attic  training  which  rests  iii>on  an  unpn 

Uttle  part  in  public  affairs.     During  the  84  diced  observation  of  human  afiairs;  his  thoBi 

years  following  the  success  of  *^  Antigone^'  he  had  entire  freedom,  and  the  power  of  mMl 

produced  81  dramas,  contending  with  J^lschy-  ing  outward  impressions ;  yet  with  all  thia. 

lus,    Euripides,   ChoeriluB,  Aristias,  Agathon,  a£nits  a  something  deeply  rooted  in  oar  c 

and  his  own  son  lophon,  gaining  the  first  science,  which  cannot  be  moved  and  mvuA 

prize  20  or  24  times,  the  second  frequently,  be  touched,  and  which  a  voice  &om  vit 

but  never  the  third.    A  comparison  of  dates  warns  us  not  to  bring  into  the  whirlpod 

shows  that  he  brought  oat  a  tetralogy  (not  al-  speculation.    He  is,  of  all  the  Greeks,  at  o 

ways  including  the  satyric  drama)  at  first  once  the  most  pious  and  the  most  enlightened ;  i 

in  8  or  4  years,  and  afterward  at  least  once  hitting  upon  the  right  mean  between  ad! 

in  2  years,  the  era  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  cnce  and  opposition  to  the  traditional  befid 

being  tlie  most  prolific.    Ho  had  two  sons,  his  country,  has  always  the  skill  to  eaD  la 

lophon,  his  lawful  heir,  by  Nicostrate,  a  free  tion  to  that  side  of  his  religion  whidb  a 

Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  by  Theoris  of  have  produced  devotional  feelings  evoi  i 

Sicyon.      He  had  the  greatest  affection  for  reflecting  and  educated  mind  of  that  tii 

Sophocles  ^^  tbe  younger,^'  son  of  Ariston ;  and  From  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  ftyk 

lophon,  apprehending  his  intention  to  transfer  was  called  the  Attic  Homer.     In  puntj  cf  < 

to  this  grandson  a  part  of  his  property,  sum-  tion,  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  hannoai 

moned  him  before  the  <f>paTop€s  on  a  charge  of  development  of  all  the  momenta  of  the  §ti 

senility  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  he  was  unrivalled.    He  introduced  import 

In  defence  Sophocles  only  recited  a  passage  changes  in  tlie  form  and  mechani&m  of 

firom  the  ^'  (Edipus  at  Oolonus,^'  which  he  had  Greek  drama,  developing  the  art  to  its  lufl 

just  composed,  and  which  so  impressed  the  perfection.    Excepting   in  the  trilogy  of 

judges  that  the  charge  was  at  once  dismissed,  *^  Orestia,^'  .^Eschylus  had  never  allowed  n 

and  the  son  rebuked.    At  an  advanced  ago  ho  than  2  actors  to  appear  upon  the  sup 

filled  the  ofBce  of  priest  to  tlie  native  hero  once ;  but  all  the  extant  plays  of  Sopho 

Halon.    There  is  no  certain  authority  for  ei-  would  require  8  or  4  actors  to  represent  th 

ther  of  the  accounts  of  his  death,  that  he  was  The  dialogue  thus  gained  much  m  TariciT 

choked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sustained  his  voice  energy,  and  gave  a  fuller  exhibition  of 

«o  long  in  publicly  reading  the  '^  Antigone^'  as  passions  and  struggles  of  the  soul,  it  beinir 

to  lose  his  breath  and  life  together,  or  that  he  ofSce  of  the  tritagonist  to  oppose  and  gtaz 

died  of  joy  on  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory,  the  first  person,  and  of  the  deuteragonist 

It  has  been  said  that  he  combined  all  the  qual-  friendly  sympathy  to  draw  from  him  h'u  | 

ities  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Greek,  would  tier  feelings  and  more  se<rct  thoughts.    1 

make  up  a  perfect  character :  beauty  and  sym-  change,  says  Mttller,  accompli>hed   "  aH  i 

metry  of  person,  mastery  alike  in  the  two  do-  was  necessary  to  variety  and  mobility  of 

partments  of  music  and  gymnastics,  spontane-  tion,  without  sacrificing  that   f^implicity 

ity  of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  taste,  consti-  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  antiqi: 

tutional  repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  meditation,  were  always  held  to  be   the  n)o>t  esseo 

a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor.    Even  qualities."    The  part  which  fell  to  the  cb* 

the  comic  poets  treat  him  in  general  with  was  also  considerably  diniinihheil  by  Lim. 

respectful  reserve,  though  insinuating  his  love  thus  the  continuity  of  the  action   was  n 

of  gain  and  sensual  indulgences.    A  melodious  closer,  and  the  interest  and  niuvtonent  of 

voice  alone  was  wanting  to  him,  and  he  was  piece  centred  in  the  actors  on  the  stag«. 

therefore  obliged  to  depart  from  the  estab-  lie  seems  to  have  sought  by  the  Wauty  of 

lished  practice  for  the  dramatist  to  act  a  part  in  choral  odes  to  compensate  fur  their  brei 

his  own  pieces.    As  a  poet,  ho  is  placed  by  the  and  made  them  masterpieces  of  lyrical  p 

universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modern  critics  and  sweetness.     The  same  tendency  to  hb 

at  the  head  of  the  Greek  drama,    Ilis  tragedies  city  of  structure  and  unity  of  development 

hold  tlio  just  mean  between  the  vague  and  sol-  pears  in  his  custom  of  bringing  forward  al 

omn  sublimity  of  -^schylus  and  the  familiar  festivals,  not  3  tragedies  and  a  satyric  dr 

scenes  and  rhetorical  pathos  of  Euripides,  pro-  on  the  same  subject,  as  ^Esihylu*  had  A 

senting  the  characters  of  men  worthy  of  sym-  but  4  entirely  distinct  plays,  each  compkti 

pathy  and  admiration,  while  the  former  de-  itself.     His  i)lots,  therefore,  instead  of  comj 

lighted  in  religious  themes  fit  to  inspire  awe,  bending  all  the  complicated  destinies  of  i 

and  the  latter  abounds  in  unpoetical  disquisi-  ilies  and  tribes,  were  formed  with  rtfer* 

tion  and  immoral  vehemence  of  passion.     He  to  one  great  action,  to  which  the  vb«'lt? 

illustrates  the  age  of  Pericles,  intervening  be-  lincation  of  character  and  passion  cor.trifs; 

tween  that  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Sala-  — Of  the  113  dramas  attributed  t«»  S'pli*«^ 

mis  and  that  of  the  sophists.    "  His  tragedies,"  by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  on!v  7  h 

says  K.  O.  Mailer,  ^'are  a  beautiful  flower  of  been  preserved,  to  which  Hdllcr  aasigns 
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9wiag  chronological  order:    ''Antigone,**  it  exceeded  that  som,  they  paid  the  amomit 

lectra,^^  '^Trachinian  Women,''  ^'IQng  (Edi-  of  that  stipend.  The  commoners  were  required 

,** ''  AJ&^^  ''  Philoctetes,'*  and  '*  (Edipns  at  to  he  hacheloni  in  theologr,  and  were  main- 

onns.''    Thej  all  belong  to  the  later  period  tained  in  the  college,  bnt  had  no  voice  in  its 

J9  life,  rereai  his  art  in  its  fall  matority,  and  government   and    no   stipendiarj    allowance, 

sral  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients  They  were  subjected  to  a  triple  scrutiny,  and 

mg  his  greatest  works.    The  **(Edipus  at  were  required  to  defend  a  thesis.     Within  a 

onus*"  was  first  brought  out  by  his  grandson  century  from  its  organization  the  college  was 

r  hh  death.    There  are  also  fragments  and  largdy  endowed  and  had  many  distinguished 

ss  of  his  lost  plays. — ^The  editio  prineepi  of  members.    The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were 

hocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (1502).    The  text  in  regarded  during  the  14th,  16th,  16th,  and  17th 

edition  of  Brunck  (2  vols.,  Strasbourg,  1786)  centories  as  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 

been  the  basis  of  that  in  all  later  editions,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  were  often 

mg  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Erfurt  called  upon  to  decide  important  theological 

Hermann  (7  vols.,  Leipsic,  1809-^),  Din-  questions  which  convulsed  Europe.    They  ad- 

r   (Leipsic.   1830),  and  Wunder  (3  vols.,  vised  on  the  claims  of  contending  aspirants  to 

ha  and  Erfurt,  1831-^46).    Welcker  in  his  the  papacy,  opposed  the  reformation,  defended 

tehUehe   TragodUn  has  collected  all    the  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the 

menta.  and  suggested  the  probable  out-  papal  supremacy,  were  divided  at  first  on  the 

Bof  some  of  the  lost  plays.    The  best  trans-  question  of  Jansenism,  and  finally  declared 

>ns  are,  in  German,  by  Solger  (1808),  Don-  themselves  against  the  buU  Unigenitut^  thereby 

(1843),  and  Fritz  (1843) ;  in  French,  by  Ar-  losing  many  of  their  members.  The  first  print- 

1  (1827),  Faguet  (1849),  and  Guiard  (1852) ;  ing  press  in  Paris  was  established  in  their  col- 

in  English,  in  prose,  by  Adams  (1729)  and  Ic^.    Their  buildings  having  become  much 

kley  (in  Bohn\s  '^  Clascal  Library,'^  1849),  dihipidated.  Cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  them  in 

erse  by  Franklin  (1758-'9),  Potter  (1788),  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  erected 

Dale  (1824).    The  principal  ancient  an-  a  fine  chapel  on  the  site  of  their  preparatory 

-ity  for  the  biography  of  Sophocles  is  an  schooL    During  the  18th  centui^  the  Sorbonne 

aymoiis    compilation    by  an   Alexandrian  greatly  declined  from  its  previous  reputation, 

ek.    Important  critical  treatises  are  SchOll^s  and  in  1789  it  was  suppr^sed,  and  has  never 

\4ftleJt^  tein  Lehen  und  Wirien  (1842),  Les-  been  restored.    Its  buildings  are  now  occupied 

'^s  unfinished  Leben  d^  Sophokl^k,  and  chap-  by  the  academie  unitenitaire  of  Paris. 

in  SchlegeFs  '*  Dramatic  Art  and  Oriticism^^  SOREL,  Agnes.    See  Aones  Sobel. 

glish  translation,  London,  1846),  and  in  MqI-  SORGHUM,  a  species  of  grass  commonly 

I  *"*  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  known  as  the  Indian  millet,  or  Morghum  tvI- 

ece**  (English  translation,  London,  1858).  gare  (andropogon  $orghum  of  Stendel),  the  bo- 

DPHONTSBA.    See  Masixiasa.  tanical  character  and  relations  of  which  are 

OPRAXO  (It.),  the  treble  or  highest  spe-  given  in  the  article  Millet.    The  species  in- 

of  female  voice,  extending  generally  from  dudes  at  least  4  varieties,  viz.,  the  broom  com, 

hove  the  base  clef  note  to  A,  B,  or  0  in  imphee,  durra,  and  iS^.  suerS,  which  appear  to  be 

and  sometimes  higher.  merely  modified  forms,  exchanging  their  prop- 

OR ACTE  Cnow  Monte  di  3,  Orate),  a  moun-  erties  with  each  other  when  growing  near  to- 

of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the  gether,  and  also  producing  new  hybrids,  thus 

^sci,  visible  and  about  26  m.  N.  from  Rome,  resembling  the  varieties  of  Indian  com.    From 

s  an  o^set  from  the  Apennines,  separated  a  remote  period  sorghum  has  been  cultivated 

a  the  general  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  in  Egypt  and  India  as  a  forage  plant  and  as 

rises  in  an  abrupt  mass  2,140  feet  above  food  for  animals  and  man.  Attention  was  first 
surrounding  table  land.  It  was  consecrated  called  to  the  plants  in  Europe  by  Prof.  I^etro 
i polio,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit  Arduino  of  Florence,  who  in  1786  attempted  to 
>re  the  present  monastery  of  S.  Silvestro  introduce  the  imphee  from  Cafihuia  into  Italy. 
A*,  and  was  worshipped  there  with  pecu-  In  1851  seeds  were  sent  to  Paris  by  the  French 
rites.  ^  consul  at  Shanghai,  all  which,  it  is  said,  died 
QRBOXXE,  The.  a  college  of  the  university  excepting  one,  and  from  this  alone  have  been 
'aris,  founded  and  moderately  endowed  in  produced  aU  the  plants  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
i  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  to  St  Louis,  ica.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray  of  England  about  the 
Ornish  gratuitous  instruction  in  theology  to  same  time  cidled  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
poor  students  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  the  plant,  at  least  16  in  number,  cultivated  by 
ege,  about  30  in  number,  were  divided  into  the  Zooloo  Caffres,  for  the  sake  of  the  sac- 
>ws  and  conmioners.  The  fellows  were  charine  juice,  which  they  consumed  by  chew- 
illy  doctors  in  theology,  and  were  admitted  ing  the  stalks,  without  undertaking  to  convert 
r  a  triple  scrut'my  and  the  gratuitous  de-  it  into  sugar.  In  1856  the  $uerS  variety,  or 
ry  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy.  Chinese  sugar  cane,  began  to  attract  attention 
y  received  their  maintenance  in  the  semi-  in  the  United  States,  the  patent  office  depart- 
f  building,  and  if  their  income  from  any  ment  at  Washington  introducing  some  seeds 
iT  source  did  not  reach  40  livres  (about  $10)  from  France ;  and  the  same  being  done  upon  a 
annum,  they  received  a  trifling  stipend ;  if  much  larger  scale  by  Mr.  Orange  Judd  of  New 
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York,  editor  of  the   ^*  American  Agricoltnr-  oharooal,  the  sirap  may  be  made  very  6a 

ist,^'  who  imported,  at  an  expense  of  $1  per  and  the  ragar  will  be  perfectly  white.   T 

lb.,  1,600  lbs.  of  seed,  and  distributed  over  observations    of   Dr.    Smith    respecting  t 

25,000  separate  parcels  to  the  subscribers  of  amount  of  cane  sugar  contained  in  the  soi^ 

his  journal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  agree  with  those  of  M.  Leplay,  who  hat  < 

The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  of  in-  perimented  in  Franco  upon  lanre  <]iiantztief 

terest  resulting  from  its  culture.    It  thrives  the  plant  under  different  conditions.     He  fi 

wherever  Indian  corn  will  grow,  and  even  that  before  flowering  the  plant  contains  & 

upon  lighter  soils  than  are  suited  to  that  crop ;  sugar,  but  that  this  is  devclo^ied  a.«  the  er\ 

but  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  ripening  approaches  maturity,  and  is  obietly  cane  tae 

its  seeds  N.  of  lat.  41"^.    It  may  be  cultivated  Dr.  Hayes  of  Boston,  however,  asseni.  t* 

ia  the  same  manner  in  hills  and  rows,  or,  when  his  microscopic  and  chemical  examination 

designed  for  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  be  sown  the  stalks  of  the  sorghum,  and  alsu  of  MCf- 

broadcast.     When  fully  grown  the   plant  is  of  sugar  prepared  from  it,  that  the  sacchir 

from  6  to  18  feet  high,  the  stalks  1  to  2  inches  matter  of  the  canes  cultivated  in  thi.«  tozi: 

in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  green  crop  is  purely  glucose  in  a  semi-tluid  form,  b«<in 

to  the  acre  from  10  to  40  tons,  and  the  seed  ing  crystalline  several  montha  aiter  ext7kct>: 

from  15  to  GO  bushels.    For  fodder  it  has  not  and  though  tlie  crystals  resemble  thuMof  a 

proved  so  valuable  as  was  anticipated,  oAtUe  sugar,  the  product  itself  remains  a  hi^.t:m 

not  always  being  fond  of  the  stalks,  and  these  of  dry  fruit  sugar,  the  sweet enimr  lioalrT 

sometimes  proving  injurious  to  them  on  ac-  which  is  probably  not  more  than  out  li: 

count  of  the  large  proportion  and  harduciis  of  that  of  cane  sugar.     lie  admits,  however,  r: 

the  woody  fibre.    Well  trimmed  stalks  yield  the  sorghum  when  grown  in  Algeria  s<r> 

about  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  juice;  cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  that  the  tw 

and  of  this  from  5  to  10  gallons,  according  to  grasses  usually  yield  fruit  sugar  only.    1 

the  locality,  the  soil,  and  the  maturity  of  the  production  of  sugar  has  not  attained  mnA : 

canes,  moke  a  gallon  of  sirup.    The  prc^uot  portance  in  the  United  States,  but  the  p!. 

of  juice  to  the  acre  is  from  160  to  400  gallons,  continues  to  be  cultivated  to  n  great  anil  r 

and  this  fields  from  5  to  9  per  cent,  of  alco-  idly  increasing  extent  in  the  middle  uM  v« 

hoi.     Its  product  of  dry  saccharine  matter,  em  states,  especially  ft»r  the  rake  of  the  kt 

when  the  plant  is  well  matured,  and  grown  which  is  readily  obtained  and  is  lanreljr  ri 

upon  a  warm,  light  soil,  is  from  18  to  16  per  sumod  in  the  place  of  the  molasses  of  the  <y 

cent. ;   and  about  yV  ^^  ^^^i^   ^^^^  ^^^°  V^^  ™o°  sugar  cane. — A  work  on  the  sorghon  i 

nounccd  well  defined  crystallized  cane  sugar,  published  in  New  York  in  1857.  entitled  "S 

the  remainder  glucose  or  grape  sugar.    The  gho  and  Iniphee,  the  Chinese  and  African  : 

more  luxuriant  plants  from  the  richest  soils  gar  Caness''  l>y  Henry  S.  Olcott. 

are  less  productive  in  sugar.    Dr.  J.  Lawrehco  SOKIA,  a  N.  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  C 

Smith  obtained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tile,  bounded  N.  by  Burgos  and  Logrof-o.  T. 

juice  and  sugar  from  cane  ]>orfcctly  matured  Saragossa,  S.  by  Guadal^ara.  anil  W.  1>t  Se 

and  recently  cut,  and  has  given  the  following  'via  and  Hurgos;   area.  3.831  s>}.  m. :  f-"r. 

table  of  the  composition  of  the  stalk  of  this  1857.  147.468.    The  province  t  surronndri 

3  sides  by  mountains,  and  the  surface  i#  t 
vated,  rugged,  and  broken  by  many  vaIIit*? 
glens.  The  Douro  rises  in  the  nio'nntai:.*  r 
the  N.  boundary,  and  tiowji  fir>t  S.  hr.d  t 
W.  into  the  province  of  Hiir;ros.  Tl.crc 
largo  forests  of  pine,  oak.  and  l»eei  h.  Ir.  -< 
parts  of  the  province  the  field  labor  is  di-ac 
women.     The  roads  of  Soria  are  men-  in 

lie  found  that  if  the  juico  were  expressed  im-  only  i)racticable  for  mules,  and  it  has  in  f»^: 

mediately  after  the  stalks  were  cut,  nearly  oil  quenco  but  httle  conimunieation  with  th<  ' 

the  sugar,  amoimting  altogether  to   ,'5  of  the  rounding  provinces. — Sow  a.  the  v.'ipital.  > 

whole  weight  of  the  stalks,  might  he  secured  uated  on  an  irregular  eminence   »«n  the  r 

as  crystallized  sugar;    but  tluit  after  cutting  bank  of  the  Douro,  113  ni.  N.  E.  fn-m  M.-ni- 

the  sugar  rapidly  assumed  the  glucose  charac-  pop.  5.400.    It  is  surn^unded  by  wall*  h"-L 

ter,  the  change  procoetling  from  the  cut  or  the  13th  century.     The  most  importcint  mi 

bruised  surfaces.     The  method  ho  reconunend-  factures  are  earthen war*\  leather,  and  f. 

ed  of  pre]»aring  the  sugar  was  to  heat  the  frtsh  The  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia  is  >^j>i« 

juice  rapidly  to  120°,  then  add  for  each  gallon  to  have  l>een  4  m.  fmni  Soria.  but  r.i>  traixr* 

0  ounces  of  lime  slaked  with  5  or  6  times  its  it  remain.     Xey  (tat^ki'd  the  town  in  1"^»"'. 

weight  of  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  SORREU  hanly.  piTeimial-ntott^.  her*-: 

200*^.     It  is  then  to  bo  filtered,  carhonic  acid  ous  plants   of  the  genus    ntmtr   iLImi  . 

passed  tlirough  the  mixture,  again  filtered,  and  natural  order  pitlyijonarfiT.      The  di^k  •*  1 

evaporated  to  proper  consistency  for  crystalli-  {R.  ac£toint\  a  native  of  Eari>pt»,  has  Uvii  ::.' 

zation,  the  heat  at  no  time  exceeding  215".    If  dured  into  the  garden  there  **u  ttiv«''.:r.t  -^f 

each  filtering  is  through  well  wa>hed  animal  culinary  value,  being  employed  a»  a  !>«Ui:  1 


table  of  the  composition  of  the  stalk  of  this 
plant,  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  beet  root : 

CoutitoeBte. 

Sonrhum.   1  Sugar  eaue.      beet  root. 

Water 

7r>.G               72.1               Jv'J.r) 

Bumre 

12.0      1        ISO             10.5 

Woody  fibre  and  salts 

12.4      .         9.9               ao 

Total 

lfH\«»      i      1«H\0      1      HX>.0 
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lerb,  and  in  cooling  drinks.  Ito  root  Is  long  tiie  hotter  and  temperate  parts  of  the  worl^ 

t^>ering,  of  an  astringent  quality ;  its  stem  and  their  ehief  qnali^  is  a  strong  aciditj  oaosea 

^  cjlindrical,  striated,  simple,  leafy,  1  to  9  by  the  presence  of  ozidio  add  contained  in  them, 

high ;  its  leaves  oblong,  ovate,  and  sagit-  (See  Oxauo  Aom.) 

amooth,  oi  powerful  and  agreeable  add ;  SORRENTO  (ano.  Surrentum),  a  dty  of  Ka- 

owers  dioedoos  in  branched  panides,  the  pies,  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Castellamare,  on  a 

Is  6  and  of  a  greenish  color.    There  are  promontory  on  the  8.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  about 

ral  dbtinct  vaneties,  differing  from  each  16  m.  S.  8.  £.  from  the  dty  of  Naples;  pop. 

r  in  the  texture  and  addity  of  their  leaves,  about  10,000.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 

requiring  a  rich  and  wdl  manured  soiL   It  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  6  other  churcheS| 

idom  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  being  and  interesting  ruins.    There  are  in  the  vidn- 

Mented  by  the  sheep  sorrel  (B,  aeeUmUoj  ity  several  curious  grottoes  and  caves.    The 

.),  a  smaller  plant  with  lanceolate-hastate  town  has  some  manufiActories  of  silk,  and  con- 

«,  the  flowers  in  paniculate  racemes  of  a  siderable  trade  in  silk,  oranges,  and  other  finitSi 

son  color.    It  is  adventitious  from  abroad,  oil,  and  wine.    It  was  at  one  time  fiunous  for 

in  some  soils  proves  an  exceedingly  trou-  its  silver  wine  goblets.    The  mountains  defend 

ime  weed,  the  application  of  alkalies  beiuff  it  from  the  S.  and  W.  winds,  and  the  climate 

ed  to  destroy  it. — The  mountain  sorrel  isdelightfuL    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 

'ia  digynti)  is  a  humble  alpine  perennial^  Cuma,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Au- 

very  acid,  kidney-shaped,  long-petioled,  gustus.  In  A.  D.  79  it  suffered  severely  from 
a1  leaves,  and  small  greenish  nowers;  it  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  the  birUiplaoe 
also  formerly  cultivated  as  a  salad.  It  is  of  Tasso. 
1  in  Europe  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  SOTO,  Db.  See  Da  Soto. 
Jnited  States. — ^The  wood  sorrels  (ozaUda-  SOUBISE,  Bbnjamin  db  Rohak,  seigneor 
are  abo  plants  with  sour  juice,  compound  de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  about  1589,  died  in 
IS,  symmetrical  5-parted  flowers,  with  10  1641.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ren6  11.  de 
ens,  an  imbricated  calyx  and  petals  convo-  Rohan  by  Catharine  of  Parthenay,  the  heiress 
in  estivation,  the  pod  6-celled  and  several-  of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  the  broths  of 
)d,  the  seeds  abounding  in  albumen.  The  Henri  de  Rohan,  the  chief  of  the  French  Prot* 
non  wood  sorrel  {axauB  (KetoieUoy  lion.)  estants.  and  firat  served  in  Holland  under  Hall- 
ow stemless  plant,  with  leaves  and  flower  rice  of  Nassau.     When  the  hostilities  with 

issuing  from  a  sort  of  bulb  or  scaly  rhi-  the  Oatholics  broke  out  in  1621,  he  was  vp^ 

>;  the  flowers  have  5  white  petals,  sightly  pointed  by  the  l^testant  assembly  held  at 

d  with  reddish  veins,  the  leaves  consisting  Rochelle  to  the  command  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 

broadly  obcordate  leaflets.    It  is  common  and  Aqjou ;  and  after  the  other  chiefe  laid  down 

irope  and  North  America,  being  found  in  thdr  arms,  he  boldly  defended  St.  Jean  d'An- 

eold  woods.    It  is  in  some  repute  abroad  gely  against  the  royal  army,  but  was  obliged  to 

salad,  and  medically  employed  in  infusions  surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month.    Attempting 

iie  treatment  of  fevers.    The  violet  wood  to  renew  the  war  during  the  winter  of  1628, 

mo.  violaeea^  lAnn.)  has  a  little  scaly  bulb,  he  was  several  times  defeated,  and  repaired  to 

broadly  obcordate  leaves,  scapes  bearing  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help  from 

ral  violet-petalled  flowers  of  considerable  James  I.,  but  failed.    In  1625,  bdi^  master  of 

blossoming  in  May  and  June,  and  found  in  the  islands  of  R6  and  Ol^ron,  he  by  stratagem 

rocky  woods  from  New  England  south-  gained  possession  of  a  roysl  squadron  of  15 

L    A  very  common  weed  introduced  from  sail  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  and  after  keep- 

pe  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel  {0,  ttricta^  ing  at  bay  for  several  weeks  the  combined 

.),  with  leafy  stems,  which  are  at  first  erect,  fieet  of  France  and  Holland,  was  conquered  bj 

ifterward  branching,  small  yellow-petal-  Admiral  Montmorency,  Sept.  15,  and  driven 

lowers,  and  erect  pods.    It  occurs  by  road-  from  the  island  of  Ol^ron.    Ketuming  again  to 

and  in  gardens,  assuming  a  variety  of  England,  he  prevailed  upon  Charles  I.  to  inter- 

B  as  the  soil  is  barren  or  fertile,  and  bios-  fere  in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  which 

throughout  the  season.    There  are  some  brou^t  about  the  hollow  peace  of  April  0, 

r  species  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  which  1626,  Soubise  receiving  the  titles  <^  duke  and 

been  introduced  mto  the  greenhouse  on  peer.    When  Richelieu  in  1627  besieged  Ro- 

mt  of  their  beauty  of  leaves  and  flowers,  chelle,  Soubise  took  part  in  the  fruitless  attempt 

>thers  frx>m  various  parts  of  the  world  em-  made  by  the  English  fleet  under  Buckingnam 

id  as  food,  such  as  the  oea  of  South  Amer-  to  relieve  that  city;  and  when  it  was  taken, 

0,  erenatd,  Jacquin),  with  tuberous  roots,  although  indnded  in  the  edict  of  pacification 

h  after  exposure  to  the  light  become  sweet  of  1629,  he  declined  a^'ailing  himself  of  its 

ire  eaten  like  the  potato;  and  the  O,  Deppei  terms,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  En^and. — 

leshy  roots,  free  from  acidity,  which  con-  CnARLsa  db  Rohan,  prince  de,  manhal  of 

mucilage  similar  to  salep.    The  4-leaved  France,  bom  in  1T15,  died  July  4>  1787.    He 

I  sorrel  (0,  UtTaphylla\  a  native  of  Mexi-  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XV.,  and 

AS  likewise  fleshy  roots,  which,  like  those  rose  to  eminence  through  his  fiivor,  though  a 

le  0,  e$eulenta  and  erasneaulu,  are  used  man  of  small  talents.    Aide-de-camp  to  th% 

x>d.    The  wood  sorrels  are  natives  of  all  king  from  1741  to  1748,  ud  governor  of  Hut- 
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deni  and  Hainaolt  in  1751,  he  was  plaoed  in  to  the  British  Wesleyan  MfetLodist  con£e 

command  of  an  army  of  24,000  men  at  the  be-  in  1842 ;  and  after  fulfilling  that  appoim: 

ginning  of  the  7  years'  war.    Being  successful  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  British  k 

in  bis  first  operations  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed  and  in  France.    At  the  decease  of  Kahop 

that  river,  joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  ad-  erts,  March  26,  1848,  he   became  th«  i 

vanced  to  Gotha,  where  he  was  surprised  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chardL 

shamefully  put  to  flight  by  Gen.  8eydlitz  at  the  the  general  conference  held  in  New  Ta 

head  of  1,500  Prussian  troops.    A  few  weeks  1844  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  i 

later,  Nov.  5,  1757,  he  was  ignominionsly  de-  of  the  majority,  who  wished  Bishop  Andn 

feated  at  Rossbach  by  Frederic   the  Great,  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episooptl 

This  detracted  nothing  from  his  favor ;  he  was  tions  because  he  had  become  by  manuge 

appointed  minister  of  war,  and  the  following  neoted  with  slavery.    This  case  bavins  fm 

year  had  another  chief  command.    Owing  to  in  the  division  of  the  church.  Bishop  Sool 

the  military  skill  of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  who  hered  to  the  southern  portion,  and  chiagi 

had  been  associated  with  him,  the  French  army,  place  of  residence  from  Lebanon,  O.,  to  ! 

successful  at  Sondershausen  and  Ltltzelberg,  ville,  Tenn.    In  1853-'4  he  made  an  eoii 

took  possession  of  the  Hessian  electorate,  and  tour  in  California,  and   has  since  witkd: 

Sonbise  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  mar-  from  the  active  duties  of  his  office  in  o 

shal.    During  the  campaign  of  1761,  Broglie,  quence  of  impaired  health,   thou^  h* 

defeated  at  Fillingshausen,  put  the  responsibil-  preached  occasionally  in  1859. 

ity  upon  his  colleague ;  a  bitter  quarrel  arose ;  SOULS,  Pisbbe,  an  American  statesBi 

but  through  Mme.  de  Pompadour^s  influence,  Freniii  extraction,  bom  in  CastiUoa.  dr 

Broglie  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  while  Soubise  ment  of  Ari^ge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pr 

remained  in  full  favor.    In  1762,  by  following  century.     He  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenaafc 

the  advice  of  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  he  won  another  eral  in  the  republican  armies,  who  after 

success  at  Johannisberg ;  and  repairing  to  the  filled  the  oflice  of  judge,  previoosly  hered 

court,  where  he  paid  homage  in  turn  to  Mme.  in  the  family.    Being  destined  for  the  cki 

de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  Dubarry,  he  continued  ho  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jesuits*  coQe| 

to  be  a  favorite  of  the  king.   On  the  death  of  his  Toulouse ;  but  wearying  of  theological  tti 

master  he  was  the  only  one  among  the  courtiers  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Bordi 

who  accompanied  his  remains  to  their  resting  and  soon  became  implicated  in  a  plot  »§ 

place  at  St.  Denis.    In  him  the  family  of  Bo-  the  Bourbons.    He  took  refbge  in  a  vilki 

han-Soubise  became  extinct.  Navarre,  and,  after  following  for  a  yesi 

SOUGITA  GEMPAK.    See  Gempak.  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  permitted  t 

SOULE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  turn  to  Bordeaux.    Soon  afterward  he  rep 

man,  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  $i 

church,  South,  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  1,  bar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bartheltmj 

1781.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798,  M6ry,  edited  Z>  A^ain,  a  joamal  of  ultra  61 

ordained  elder  in  1802,  and  in  1804  appoint-  sentiments.    A  bitter  attack  upon  the  mio 

ed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine  district,  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  author 

embraced  12  circuits  and  one  station,  within  and  after  a  trial  at  which  he  defended  his 

a  circumference  of  1,200  miles.     In  1808  he  at-  with  boldness  and  skill,  he  was  sc'Dtenctr 

tended  the  general  conference  in  Baltimore,  at  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be  impria 

which  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  confer-  in  St.  P^lagie.    Having  succeeded  in  mi 

ence  was  adopted,  the  constitution  of  which,  as  hi^  escape,  he  embarked  in  1825  fur  Aim 

it  now  appears  in  the  ''  Discipline,"  was  drawn  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  est^U: 

up  by  Mr.  Soule.    After  presiding  over  various  himself  in  New  Orleans,     He  applied  Lii 

other  districts  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he  assiduously  to  the  study  of  English.  pssM 

was  in  1816  elected  by  the  general  conference  examination  for  the  bar  in  that  lar^^uai^ 

book  agent  and  editor  of  the  '*■  Methodist  Mag-  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  pr\>fei 

azine;"  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  epis-  In  1847  he  was  elected  U.   S.  senator 

copate,  but  declined  ordination,  not  being  will-  Louisiana  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  ISl9 

ing  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop  if  the  reelected  for  a  full  term  of  6  jean^.    As  a 

power  of  electing  the  presiding  elders  w&s  in-  lie  man  he  took  extreme  southern  srcMUid 

vested  in  the  annual  conference,  as  was  then  was  a  frequent  participant  in  the  debates  « 

proposed  by  the  general  conference.    In  1820  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  i 

ne  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  in  ures  of  1860.    Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.P 

1821  he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station  to  the  presidency  in  1853,  he  was  appoi 

in  that  city,  and  in  1822-'d  of  the  Baltimore  minister  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  ar 

city  station.     In  1824,  the  general  conference  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  With  M.  Tc 

being  held  in  Baltimore,  he  was  reelected  to  the  French   ambassador,    whom   he  Ptn 

tlie  episcopate ;  and  as  the  election  of  presiding  wounded  in  a  duel.     He  subsequentlr  lea 

elders  by  the  annual  conferences  never  prevail-  influence  to  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of 

ed,  and  the  entire  project  was  now  abandoned,  1854,  in  Madrid,  and  was  led  by  las  pec 

he  consented  to  ordination.     The  general  con-  views  on  the  subject  of  tlie  acquisition  of  ( 

ference  of  1840  appointed  him  its  representative  by  the  United  States  to  exceed  the  inilnid 
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[    of  his  gOTemment.  and  to  withhold  firom  the  SOULOUQUE.  FArsriN.  a  Hanian  fxnenl 

^    knowledge  of  the  department  of  &sxe  a  treatr  and  emperor  under  the  title  of  Faustin  I.«  bom 

[*    §aT  reciprocitT  of  trade  between  the  United  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  I>omiUi^>  in  1769. 

Stated  and  Cuba  which  had  been  concluded  br  Br  birth  a  slave,  he  became  6>ee  by  the  decree 

Hie  American  secretarr  of  legation  at  Madrid  of  1790.  took  part  in  the  neirro  insorreedon 

during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  minister,  against  the  French  in  1803.  served  as  ^ymin 

He  participated  in  the  conference  of  American  nnder  Bover  in  1$20.  as  colonel  under  llerard 

diplomati>t3  at  Ostend  in  the  summer  of  18M,  in  1^44.  as  brigadier-peneral  under  Guerrier  in 

mod  was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  bv  sea,  the  1S45,  and  was  comm&nder  of  a  division  at  the 

Prench  government  refusing  to  give  him  a  paas-  time  of  the  dftaxh  of  Riche  in  1846.    While  the 

port  to  travel  through  France.    In  that  confer-  generals  Souffran  and  Paul  were  di>puting  and 

eiiee  he  is  believed  to  have  exercised  a  great  in-  ploning  for  the  succession,  the  senate  unez- 

fiuence  in  securing  the  adoption  by  Messrs.  Bu-  pectedly  elected  Soulouque  to  the  presidency, 

fJitn^n  and  Mason,  the  other  members,  of  the  March  1. 1S47.   By  his  antecedents  he  belonged 

declaration  that  Cuba  mu>:  be  acquired  by  the  to  the  party  of  the  mulattoes.  but,  joaloua  of 

United  States  as  not  only  necessary  to  thepoliti-  their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to 

ctl  power  of  the  republic,  but  as  especially  indis-  his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system  of  terror  to- 

pensable  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  slave-  ward  the  citizens.    The  nimiber  of  citizens  waa 

noldin:;  portion  of  the  Union,     lie  returned  to  decimated  in  1>4-S  by  confiscations,  proscrip- 

the  United  Suues  in  1 S55,  and  has  since  taken  but  tions.  and  executions.     He  al:^o  renewed  with- 

little  part  in  public  adTairs.    He  is  understood  to  out  success  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to 

hMre  been  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  ordi-  subjugate  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo.    In 

nance  of  secession  by  the  state  of  Louisiana.  lS4d  he  caused  the  restoration  of  the  emj^re, 

SOULl£.   Melchior    Fcto^sic.    a    French  ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 

dramatist  and  novelist,  born  at  Foix,  Arii-ge,  in  action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost  unanimoorij 

18(».  died  at  Bievre,  near  Paris,  Sept.  22. 1S47.  chosen  emperor  i  Aug.  26).  assumed  tbe  title  of 

He  received  hb  collegiate  education  at  Xantes  Faustin  I.,  surrotmded  himself  witli  a  numerooB 

mod  Poitiers,  studied  law  at  Pari?,  and  was  ex-  court,  founded  a  military  and  civil  order  and 

pelled  from  the  school  there  on  account  of  his  an  order  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  c^mstitntioo, 

political  opinion?.    He  publi>hed  in  1S24  a  col-  reserving  to  himseLt  however,  the  riirht  at  any 

lection  of  mi«celIaneous  poems,  under  the  title  juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.     His  caprices 

of  Amoun  Fnin^aU,  which  passed  unnoticed,  furnished  abundant  themes  of  ridicule  to  for- 

He  then  became  the  foreman  of  an  upholsterer,  eign  journals.     He  was  crowned  with  great 

hot  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  literary  pomp,  April  18,  1852,  imitating  on  the  occa- 

Jorsnits.     In  1>^2S.  through  tbe  influence  of  sion  the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 

oles  Janin.  his  drama,  Romto  et  Juliette^  was  leon  I.     In  1S55  he  repeated  his  attempt  to 

performed  at  the  Odeon.  and  proved  success-  conquer  the  neighly>ring  republic^  and  took  the 

foL  whereupon  he  gave  up  his  industrial  em-  field  with  an  army  of  10.000  men,  but  waa  so 

ployment.     Chra'iM  a  Fontainehl^au^  a  6-act  completely  defeated  by  Santana  that  he  barely 

dnuna,  proved  almost  a  failure  in  1829:  his  escaped  capture,  and  his  treasure  and  throne 

ybbUs  ft  bourgeois  was  still  more  unfortunate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     A  campaign 

being  hissed  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night ;  in  the  following  year  also  terminated  with  bis 

LuMigny  was  at  least  listened  to  for  about  a  defeat.    A  commercial  crisis  in  1^5$  increased 

month ;    and  finally  camo   Clotilde  in  1833,  the  general  discontent,  and  Gen.  Getfrard.  an 

which  called  forth  volleys  of  applause  and  crit-  enterprising  mulatto,  led  a  rebellion,  and  was 

icism.    He  now  turned  his  attention  to  novel  recognized  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hajti 

writing,  and  his  first  work,  Les  deux  cadarre$  by  the  civil  and  military  officials.    Soulouqne 

(1832).  was  very  popular.    It  was  followed  in  took  refuge  (Jan.  15,  1859>  on  board  a  British 

rapid  succession   by  Le  comeilleur  d'etaU   Le  frigate,  which  bore  him  with  his  wife  and  child 

magiUtiuur  (1834),  Les  romans  hUtoriquf9  du  to  Jamaica,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

Xan^M«/<?c(1834-'6j,  i>iVin<r  f^^Mw?(1836,one  S01T.T.  Nicolas  Jkax  pe  Diev.  duke  of 

of  the  most  impressive  stories  ever  written),  Dalmatia,  a  French  soldier  and  statesman,  bom 

Vhomme  de  lettres  (1838),  Le  maitre  d'ecole  at  St.  Amans-la-Hastide,  now  in  the  de|>artiiient 

(1839),  Si  jeuneue  tarait,  si  tieilUsie  pour  ait  of  Tarn,  March  29,  1769,  died  there,  Nov.  2^ 

(1842),  Let  memoiret  du  diahle  (1844,  a  pow-  1852.     He  entered  the  army  when  only  16«di»- 

erful  picture  of  society),  which  were  original-  tinguisbed  himself  by  good  conduct,  and  soon 

\j  published  in  the  Journal  des  dehat$,  and  received  a  lieutenant*s  commission.    When  the 

many  others.    He  continued  also  to  write  oc-  revolutionary  wars  ci^mmenced,  he  rose  very 

casionally  for  the  stage :  among  his  later  plays,  rapidly  through  daring  exploits  and  military 

his  dramatization  of  the  chief  episode  in  his  talent.    A  captain  in  1793,  he  passed  within 

Diane  et  Louitte^  under  the  title  of  Diane  de  a  single  year,  1794,  through  the  grades  of  chief 

Chitry^  and  La  closerie  dee  geneU  (1846),  had  of  battalion  and  colonel  to  be  promoted,  to  a 

an  unparalleled  run.    The  original  editions  of  brigadier-generalship,   as    the   reward   of  his 

his  novels   amounted  to    over  150  volumes,  services  at  Fleurus  and  during  the  conquest 

which  are  now  reprinting  in  a  more  compact  of  Iklgium,  under  Jounlan.     In  179u  ho  parti- 

Ibnn,  and  already  ml  about  80  thick  vols.  llmo.  cipated  in  the  Tictory  won  by  the  same  general 
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at  Altenldrcben,  and  was  also  instramental  in  rectionarj  jmita  from  Seville,  and  af^er  s 

the  success  of  Morenn  at  Friedberg.    In  1799,  campaign  of  several  months  suct.*oHli'd  in 

having  with  but  5,000  soldiers  victoriously  op-  duing  the  whole  sonth  of  Spain  from  Men 

posed  30,000  Aastrians  at  Liebtingen,  he  was  Badigoz.    Being  ordered  m  1811  to  aid 

appointed  general  of  division,  in  which  capa-  a^na,  who  was  straggling  agunst  the  Ea 

city  he  joined  Mass^na,  who  was  then  defend-  army  in  Portugal,   he    sacceBsfal]  v  zr:ar 

ing  the  frontiers  of  Frunoo  against  the  combined  through  Estremadura,  but  was  obliped  t 

Austro-Bussian  armies ;  ho  took  part  in  the  turn  into  Andalosia.     'When  MarsJial  B«rc- 

battle  of  ZQrioh,  and  pursued  the  broken  re-  first  advanced  to  besiego  Badi^loz,  N>a}t 

mains  of  Suwaroff ^s  army.    In  1800  he  accom-  him  near  Albuera,  where  a  hard-fuucrht  \ 

panied  Mass^na  to  Italy,  where  ho  conducted  a  took  place.  May  16,  1811,  in  which  hi«  i 

aeries  of  bold  and  well  devised  operations  to  exi)erienced  dreadful  loss :  bnt  be  was  a: 

relieve  Genoa,  then  besieged  by  an  Austrian  retreat  without  being  harai>sed  by  the  eL 

army;  but  on  the  point  of  stomiing  Monte  A   second    attempt    againt^t    Bad'i\joz  \j 

Oreto,  an  important  position  overlooking  the  English  was  again  foiled  by  his  tikilfol  oi 

city,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  tions ;  but  a  third  one  was  sncre^sfiil.  and 

hands  of  the  enemy.    Tlie  victory  of  Maren-  lington,  after  a  terrible  assault,  April  ^.  \ 

go  soon  after  procured  his  liberation.    Bona-  took  possession  of  the   long  disfiuted  ci 

Sarte  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  one  strategctical  ])oint  of  the  highest  imjn>n 
ivision  of  the  army  he  was  assembling  for  The  English  commander  tlien  aoromplisi 
the  invasion  of  England ;  and  he  was  one  of  series  oif  successtul  operations,  cuhninarii 
the  first  marshals  of  the  empire  created  in  his  victory  over  Mnrmont  at  Salainanca. 
1804.  In  1805,  when  the  so  called  army  of  ascendency  of  the  French  was  at  an  erd 
England  was  countermarched  into  Germany  their  armies  received  orders  to  rc»ncet 
against  the  Austrians,  Soult  commanded  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Bonlt  reluct, 
4th  corps,  and  participated  largely  in  the  cam-  obeyed,  brought  back  his  troops  thronpfa : 
paign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  latter  vie-  to  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and,  being  dia^atist^cd 
tory  was  in  great  part  completed  by  his  firmness  the  treatment  lie  received  at  the  handd^  oi 
and  skilful  manoeuvring,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Josei>h,  was  hapi»y  to  be  recalled  to  Friir 
by  Napoleon  the  *'  first  strategist  of  Europe."  take  command  of  the  imperial  gufinl. 
He  was  placed  in  command  at  Vienna,  and  Joseph  having  been  defeated  at  Vitt<iria. 
took  a  brilliant  ]>art  in  the  cani])ai^n  against  21,  1813,  Napoleon  appointe<l  Snult  con.n: 
Prussia  in  1806-*7.  Two  days  after  the  victory  er-in-cliief.  On  reaching  the  si-at  of  wi 
of  Jena  he  defeated  at  Greussen  Gen.  Kal-  found  the  army  in  a  state  of  oon^plete  i 
kreuth,  an  old  officerof  Frederic  the  Great,  and  ganization,  while  Pampcliina  and  S:.  S 
tlien,  in  conjunction  with  Murat  and  Herna-  tian  were  besieged  by  the  EuL^lish.  S-l'.i 
dotte,  carried  by  storm  the  city  of  Lubeck,  storing  onler  and  Pi>irit  among  his  n.ei 
which  was  defended  by  Blftcher,  that  general  tempted  to  act  otlV-nsively  :  but  ho  w:i5  w.- 
himselffallnigintothehamlsof  theconquerors.  at  nearly  every  jMiint,  ami  hutl  Xk*  fall 
Finally  he  took  possession  of  Konigsberg,  Juno  ui>on  the  intrenrhments  jwur  Hnyfr.ru-. 
19,  1807,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created  could  not  even  stand  here  :  the  cntTi.v.  :*•: 
duke  of  Dnlmatin.  When  Naiwleon  resolved  on  with  victory,  and  in  the  higlust  stafo  ••< 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  Soult  was  sent  to  that  ciency,  drove  him  acrosf*  the  Adour  river; 
country,  wheroduring  5  years  ho  passed  through  he  disputed  with  indomitublv  tf'i:ra::r  i 
a  succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the  former  tenable  j»<»int,  maintained  his  anny  unl-n  k 
adding  to  and  the  latter  detracting  nothing  fr()nt  of  superior  forces,  and  came  t<i  a  ^t.:l 
from  his  reputation.  In  coiyunction  with  Bos-  Orthoz,  where  he  was  nearly  viotor"' *. 
aieres,  he  defeate<l  the  Spaniards  at  Burgop,  Nov.  finally  ritroated  toward  Touhiu^e.  bid 
10,  1808.  In  the  latter  jiart  of  the  same  year  th<Migh  <'lt»sely  purs^ui'd  by  Wi-Uingtop.  ?i:t! 
he  pursued  the  English  troops  under  Sir  John  very  little  Inss.  Under  ibe  walls  i-f  Tnu't 
Moore  toward  Corunna:  after  a  brisk  engage-  with  an  army  inferii»r  in  niirnbcrs.  be  f-i^. 
ment,  during  which  the  English  general  fell  mor-  last  battle.  .Vpril  h\  1^14.  wbiih  i^  n-fk 
tally  wounded,  the  army  of  the  latter  embark-  anionir  his  most  glorious  exploits.  Tl*  Ki^ 
od  hastily,  with  their  artillery,  their  stores,  their  numbering  three  to  one.  Wt-ro  Min  *•**•;! 
wonnded,  and  many  prisoners,  and  Soult  took  Soult  led  liis  army  sately  ont  <«f  the  ril\. 
posscH^ion  of  Corunna  and  Ferrol.  lie  subso-  news  of  tlie  emperor's  first  alMlii'iiti'*n.  ^ 
quently  marched  into  Portugal,  carried  C)porto  fully  c(mfimied.  could  ali»no  bring  him  i 
by  a  bloody  battle,  and  conciuered  the  northern  honorable  capitulation.  Napier,  the  hi»:< 
part  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  of  the  Peninsular  war.  is  lavish  in  bis  jr*:? 
English  army  under  Wellington  s(M>n  obliged  Soult*s  conduct  during  this  menior.iMt  < 
him  to  retreat  into  Spain,  which,  amid  great  jtaitm.  Sonlt  adhered  to  the  now  c^^vnv. 
difficulties  and  disastrous  (tkinnishes,  heacc()ni-  and  i'vince<l  such  devotion  that  ho  m  r.«  nr  r- 

SlishcKl  to  the  admiration  ovi-n  of  his  opponents,  cd  minister  of  war.  I>oc. ."?.  1»*I4:   Jut  !.o 

[e  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Arzobispo.  Aug.  this  post  for  scarcely  H  month'«.  i;.o  nya 

8,  1800,  and  coniftletely  destroyed  their  army  looking  suspiciously  on  hi-*  conduot.     < »: 

■t  Ocafia,  Not.  19;  then  expelled  the  insar-  return  of  Napoleon  from  £lba,hu«-a»  a;<iH 
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ed  miuor-general  of  the  anny,  in  wbkli  oipft-  SOUNDING,  the  praotioe  at  tea  <^  oaatinff 

oi^  he  acted  daring  the  campaign  of  1815.  the  lead  attached  to  a  line  measured  off  and 

Tfaiia  canaed  his  exile  on  the  second  restoration,  marked  in  fathoms,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 

He  was  iJlowed  to  reenter  his  natire  conntrj  depth  of  water,  and  sometimes  also  the  charao- 

in  1819,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  mnch  with  ter  of  the  bottom,  which  may  be  done  by  the 

the  court  that  in  1827  he  was  promoted  to  a  lead  striking  upon  rock  and  communicating 

peerage  bj  Oharles  X.    On  the  revolution  of  the  impression  through  the  line  to  the  hand, 

1630  he  joined  the  Orleanist  party,  and  was  or  by  its  bringing  up  sand,  pebbles,  or  sheila 

appointed  minister  of  war.    He  fully  reorgan-  adhering  to  tallow  stuck  upon  the  bottom  of 

iaed  the  French  army,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  lead  for  this  purpose.  On  some  parts  of  the 

its  efficiency  in  the  expedition  against  Ant-  coast  experienced  navigators  de|>ena  yery  much 

weip  in  1832.    From  this  time  the  part  which  upon  indications  thus  obtained  forjudging  of 

Sonlt  played  in  politics  was  nearly  e(^ual  in  the  position  of  the  vessel  in  foggy  weauer. 

importance  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellmgton  For  an  account  of  the  methods  practised  §oir 

in  Enghmd.    In  1838  he  went  to  England  as  ascertaining  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean, 

the  representative  of  the  French  kii^^  at  the  known  as  ^^  deep  sea  sounding,"  see  Atlastio 

coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  greeted  OoxavlvoL  ii.  p.  308. 

there  by  court  honors  and  popular  acdama-  SOUTH,  Robxbt,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
tions.  In  1839,  and  again  in  1840,  he  was  ap-  bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1(^33,  died  July 
pointed  to  the  premiership,  holding  at  the  same  8, 1716^  Attached  from  boyhood  to  the  rcd^pi- 
time  the  war  department,  and  so  continued  ing  monarchy,  he  read  the  Latin  prayers  at 
until  1847,  when  Ids  failing  health  obliged  him  Westminster  school  on  the  day  of  the  executioii 
to  resign  his  office.  On  this  occasion  he  re-  of  Charles  I.,  prayiog  for  hb  mi^eety  by  name, 
oeived  the  extraordinary  rank  of  marshal-gen-  He  entered  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1651,  at 
eraL  which  had  been  previously  conferred  only  the  same  time  with  John  Locke,  and  on  taking 
on  Turenne,  Villars,  and  Marshal  6axe.  He  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1655  wrote  as  a  nni* 
spent  his  latter  years  at  Soultsberg,  the  beautl-  versi^  task  a  Latin  poem,  congratulating  Crom- 
linl  country  estate  he  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  well  on  his  late  peace  with  the  Dutch.  He  re- 
his  native  village.  His  Mhmairet  were  publish-  ceived  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1657,  was 
ed  in  1854  under  the  supervision  of  his  son,  ordained  in  1658,  was  elected  public  orator  of 
Hector  8oult.  the  university  in  1660,  soon  afterward  beosBHie 
SOUND.  See  Acousnos.  chaplain  to  &e  chancellor  Clarendon,  uid  was 
SOUND,  Thb,  a  narrow  stnut,  forming  one  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1668, 
of  the  passages  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  and  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1670. 
Baltic,  and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See-  His  sermons  were  noted  for  wit  and  sarcasm 
land  from  the  coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  usually  and  a  lively  and  vehement  style.  In  1677  he 
considered  as  extending  from  Elsinore  to  Hel-  accompanied  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  Claren* 
singborg,  a  distance  of  30  m.,  having  an  aver-  don,  on  his  embassy  to  Poland,  to  congratulate 
age  width  of  3  m.  The  depth  ranges  from  4  to  John  Sobieski  on  his  election  as  king.  On  his 
20  fathoms.  The  Danish  kings  formerly  owned  return  to  England  he  was  presented  to  the  reo- 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  from  tory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  gave  his 
time  immemorial  all  vessels  passing  through  curate  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  £100^ 
it  were  required  to  anchor  at  Elsinore  and  pay  and  expended  the  rest  of  the  inccnne  in  edncat* 
duty.  This  claim  of  the  Danish  government  ing  poor  children  and  improving  the  churdi 
had'  been  sanctioned  by  treaties,  and  was  finally  and  parsonage.  He  was  one  of  the  most  aealoos 
confirmed  and  regulated  by  the  congress  of  champions  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
Vienna  in  1815.  The  sum  paid  by  eadi  vessel  right,  was  opposed  alike  to  Protestant  dinsflnt 
was  not  very  large,  being  so  much  per  ton,  and  and  to  Roman  Catholicism,  preached  with  i^ 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  $40 ;  but  plause  as  royal  chaplain  before  Charles  II.,  bol 
the  detention  often  cost  the  loss  of  a  favorable  would  accept  no  preferment  either  from  Charies 
wind,  and  thus  protracted  the  voyage.  About  H.,  James,  or  William  and  Mary,  thourii  some 
19,000  vessels  passed  Elsinore  annuaUy,  and  the  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  churon  were 
average  receipts  were  about  $765,000.  On  offered  to  him.  When  Sherlock  published  his 
Mwch  14, 1857,  these  duties  were  formally  *^  Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
abolished  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the  Trinity,"  South  attacked  him  for  incolcsting 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  latter  com-  tritheism  (1693),  and  the  controversy  was  con- 
muting  the  dues  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  ducted  with  so  much  wit  and  personal  invective 
$17,389,480,  of  which  Great  Britain,  owning  as  to  give  great  offence.  The  king  interposed 
nearly  |  of  all  the  vessels  passing  the  strait,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  a  popular  ballad  turned 
paid  $5,445,997.  A  separate  treaty  was  con-  the  parties  into  ridicule.  Notwithstanding  his 
eluded  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  intolerant  doctrines  and  fiery  temper,  lie  often 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  $408,731.  By  gave  in  his  sermons  striking  proo&  of  a  Chris- 
these  treaties,  Denmark  undertook  for  all  fh-  tian  spirit,  was  a  generous  benefiictor  through 
ture  time  the  maintenance  of  the  lighthouses  lif^  and  by  his  will  devoted  much  of  his  prop- 
and  superintendence  of  the  pilots^  of  the  erty  to  charitable  purposes.  His  sermons 
Sonnd.  abound  in  oonosits  snd  metapbora,  but  are 
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digestive,  and,  in  respect  of  style,  perspicnons  This  region  termlnstfw  in  a  peninsulA  ibo 

an^effective.  100  m.  losur  with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  aboi 

60UTH  AMERICA.    See  Amebioa.  15  m.     T%e  soxface  ia  generally  krd  u 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony,  sit-  mostly  covered  with  open  forest.     The  land  i 

nated  near  the  centre  of  the  S.  coast  of  Ans-  the  £.  of  the  golf  of  St.  Vincent  ia  the  ma 

tralia,  bounded  N.  by  unoccupied  and  almost  valuable.    It  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  a  a 

totally  unexplored  territories,  £.  by  the  colo-  ries  of  ranges  mostly  well  wooded,  and  the  m 

nies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  S.  by  dulating  country  between  the  rangta  u  vc 

the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  W.  by  an  unocou-  adapted  for  agricultural  purposea. — The  Mb 

pied  tract  of  West  Australia;  extending  from  ray,  the  largest  river  of  Australia,  entcn  tl 

laL  26*"  to  dS"*  10'  S.,  and  from  long.  182''  to  141'*  colony  about  lat  W  &,  and  pursues  a  ge&tn 

£. ;  area  about  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  W.  course  to  about  long.  188^  40'  £..  where : 

117,967.    The  settled  part  of  the  country  lies  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  flows  to  the  to 

€^efly  between  Spencer^s  gulf  and  the  mouth  before  entering  which  it  expands  into  a  Utf 

of  the  Murray  river,  and  is  divided  into  18  lake  caUed  Lake  Victoria.     Its  coarse  witb 

counties.    The  chief  towns  are  Adelaide,  the  South  Australia  is  about  250  m.,  for  the  vhuj 

capital,  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  Port  of  which  it  is  navigable.    The  other  riven  v 

lincoh^,  Gawler   Town,  Angaston,  and  Eoo-  aU  small.    The  only  lake  of  any  considertbl 

ninga.    The  coast  line  extends  about  1,500  m.,  size  is  Lake  Victoria  already  mentioned.    I:  i 

and  is  low  and  desolate  in  the  W.  part  with  about  80  ni.  long,  and  has  an  extreme  bnadti 

aand  hUls  at  intervals,  but  toward  the  £.  it  of  15,  and  thou^  generally  deep,  the  8  chiz 

rises  to  the  height  of  from  500  to  800  feet,  and  nels  which  connect  it  with  Encounter  bay  ar 

becomes  rocky  and  well  wooded.    The  8.  £.  shallow  and  terminated  bj   dangerous  mb 

part  is  deeply  indented  by  the  gulfs  of  Spencer  bars.    From  the  most  eastern  of  these  chai 

and  St  Vincent,  and  there  are  several  good  nels,  a  narrow  lagoon  or   backwater,  calk 

bays  and  harbors.    There  are  numerous  islands  Coorong,  extends  along  the  coa&t  paiaQd  : 

off  the  coast,  but  they  are  all  small  with  the  the  shore  for  more  than    100  m.,  separau 

exception  of  Kangaroo  island,  which  is  about  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  of  no  grti 

95  m.  long  and  25  broad.    Kangaroos,  though  height    From  its  extremity  in  lat  86"  80  £ 

once  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  name  to  tMs  a  number  of  lakes  extend,  aeparated  from  tl 

island,  are  now  very  scarce.     It  has  several  sea  by  grassy  flats. — ^Iron  ore  is  found  in  mas 

fine  bays  which  afford  good  anchorage,  and  parts  of  South  Australia,  lead  in  several  places 

belts  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  run  through  and  gold  in  small  quantities ;  but  copper  cot 

the  interior. — ^That  part  of  the  colony  which  stitutes  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  cuknj 

lies  W.  of  long.  184^  £.  is  low  and  barren,  des-  Numerous  copper  mines  are  worked,  and  aboc 

titute  of  trees  or  grass,  and  covered  with  scrub;  20,000  tons  of  ore  ore  annually  ruised,  that  g 

but  between  that  line  and  the  head  of  Spen-  the  Burra-Burra  mines  yielding  75  f»er  crcL  c 

cer^s  gulf  there  is  a  mountainous  tract  occupied  metal.    Salt  is  abundant  and  jasper.  cLalcvdt 

by  a  number  of  rugged  ranges  called  Gawlcr^s  ny,  and  opal  are  all  found. — The  climat«f  of  ili 

range.    These  mountains  run  K.  W.,  and  at  inhabited  part  of  the  country  is  veni  fine.  It 

their  W.  extremity  reach  an  elevation  of  about  that  of  the  desert  to  the  N.  is  exci^-dinglj  be 

2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  decrease  in  height  and  dry.     In  the  S.  £.  the  seasons  are  divide 

as  they  extend  eastward.    There  is  no  fresh  into  the  wet  and  the  dry ;    the  latter  itgja: 

water  except  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  immcdi-  about  tlie  end  of  August  and  continues  till  ti 

ately  after  rain,  but  there  are  small  salt  water  end  of  March.    In  December  and  JuuuarT  tl 

lakes  among  the  hills.    The  only  vegetation  in  heat  is  very  great,  and  when  the  wind  iloi 

this  region  is  a  kind  of  prickly  grass,  and  some  from  the  N.  the  thermometer  often  ris««  * 

aalsolaceous  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins  115°.    These  winds  are  accompanied  by  clocc 

of  the  lakes.     The  country  immediately  N.  of  of  dust,  but  they  seldom  lost  mure  than  a  U 

these  mountains  contains  extensive  tracts  of  hours,  when  they  shifl  round  to  the  S.  W.  a& 

good  pasture  land  watered  by  several  fresh  S.,   and  the    temperature    falls    iuinitdiat<l; 

water  lakes.     On  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  shore  These  sudden   changes   are  not   ii^jurioui  ; 

of  Spencer^s  gulf  the  soil  is  of  a  better  descrip-  health.    The  average  temperature  is  67^.  ir 

tion,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  good  grass  the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44'.     Betwe< 

land,  and  others  that  are  well  wooded;   but  March  and  August  heavy  rain  £alla,  and  tl 

toward  the  N.  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  country  becomes  covered  with  luxuriant  ve 

has  but  few  patches  of  grass.    Several  moun-  dure ;    but  during  the    sununer   muctht  U 

tains  rise  to  a  considerable  height  about  the  ground  is  completely  parched   and  the  gra 

head  of  Spencer^s  gulf,  and  N.  of  them  lies  withered.    The  settled  parts  of  ;^outh  Ao«r 

a  level  desert  called  Torrens  basin,  which  is  Ha,  however,  are  nut  subje<^t  to  the  long  co 

about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sand  is  tinned  droughts  which  are  sometimes  so  «!* 

in  plares  incrusted  with  salt.    There  are  some  atructive  in  New  South  Wales. — The  ft/re«- 

mountains,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of  contain  much  useful  timl>er  of  lar^e  dimen>k4i 

2,900  feet  on  the  £.  side  of  Spencer^s  gulf,  and  but  wood  for  cabinet  work  and  the  tiner  pu 

between  them  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains,  poses  is  imported  from  New  South  Wales  az 

watered  by  numerous  ponda  and  amall  rivers,  other  places.     The   territory  lying  bct«« 
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Torrens  basin  and  the  E.  bonndarj  of  the  ool-  whence  lines  diverge  to  all  the  other  oolonSeB 
onj  contains  much  fine  pastore  land,  and  the  to  the  S.  and  £.,  and  monthly  with  West 
settled  districts  produce  all  the  ordinary  grain  Anstralia,  and  with  England  tia  the  Bed  sea. 
crops,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  in  great  perfec-  In  March,  1855,  there  were  188  schools  attend- 
tion.  Wheat  yields  an  average  of  45  bushels  ed  by  5,716  pnpils.  The  revenue  of  the  od- 
to  the  acre.  The  only  indigenous  firuit  is  a  ony  in  1859  amounted  to  £511,927,  and  the 
kind  of  berry  eaten  by  the  natives ;  but  aQ  the  expenditure  to  £620,756.  The  government  of 
fruit  trees  common  to  temperate  climates  have  the  colony  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
succeeded  remarkably  well.  Many  varieties  that  of  New  South  Wales. — ^In  1885  a  joint 
of  the  grape  are  grown,  together  with  oranges,  stock  company,  styled  the  *^  South  Australian 
lemons,  and  mulberries.  Agriculture  has  lat-  Colonization  Association,^'  obtained  a  grant 
terly  made  great  advances,  and  this  colony  from  the  British  government  of  the  immense 
promises  to  become  a  large  grain-producing  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  colony  of  Soath 
country.  The  native  animals  are  the  same  as  Austndia,  and  their  first  settlement  was  form- 
Ihose  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  with  the  ex-  ed  in  Dec.  1886.  Their  operations  gave  rise  to 
ception  of  the  porcupine,  which  is  found  on  an  immense  speculation  in  the  lands  of  the 
Kangaroo  islana,  but  not  on  the  mainland,  colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town  alloi- 
All  the  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  ments  which  had  been  originally  sold  at  £2 
but  much  of  the  pasture  lands  appears  to  be  lOf.  an  acre  soon  rising  to  £2,000  or  £8,000^ 
better  suited  for  cattle  than  sheep.  The  kan-  and  country  sections  from  £1  to  £100  an  acre. 
garoo  dog  is  a  valuable  animal  to  the  inhabi-  Building  speculations  equally  extravagant  were 
tants  of  this  as  well  as  Uie  neighboring  colonies,  carried  on,  and  laborers'  wages  rose  to  IGf.  and 
He  is  a  cross  breed  between  the  greyhound  and  £1  a  day.  In  1889  a  reaction  took  place  which 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeds  8  feet  in  height,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners,  and 
is  strong  and  courageous,  and  is  used  in  the  chase  most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  In  1840 
of  both  the  emu  and  kangaroo.  Much  damage  the  population  amounted  to  14,610,  8,489  of 
is  often  done  to  the  green  crops  by  locusts.  The  whom  resided  in  the  town  of  Adelaide.  In 
most  common  land  birds  are  the  emu,  many  the  same  year  the  exports  were  £15,650,  or 
kinds  of  paroquets  and  cockatoos,  partaidges,  nearly  £1  per  head,  while  the  imports  amoont- 
and  quails;  of  water  fowl,  there  are  pelicans,  ed  to  £278,000,  or  about  £18  lOi.  per  head  of 
wild  ducks,  divers,  black  swans,  different  kinds  the  inhabitants ;  the  revenue  was  £80,199,  and 
of  waders,  and  cormorants;  and  on  thecoasts  are  the  expenditure  £169,966.  The  current  oif  im- 
Cape  pigeons  and  albatrosses.  There  are  many  migration  was  turned  to  the  other  Australian 
varieties  of  snakes  and  lizards,  among  the  lat-  colonies,  and  South  Australia  remained  for 
ter  of  which  is  the  iguana.  Fish,  including  ex-  some  lime  greatly  depressed,  during  which  pe- 
cellent  oysters  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  are  riod  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  agri- 
abundant,  and  during  the  winter  months  whales  cultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1842  copper 
frequent  the  coast. — ^The  aborigines  of  South  was  discovered,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
Australia  are  of  the  same  orieutal  negro  race  the  trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  found  at  Burra- 
as  those  of  other  parts  of  Australia ;  but  4  dif-  Bum  in  large  masses  of  oxidated  and  oarboD- 
ferent  dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within  the  ated  copper  ore  lying  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
limits  of  the  colony,  8  of  which  are  not  intelli-  nected  with  a  vein  underground  afterward 
gible  to  the  natives  of  the  country  about  the  worked.  The  ore  is  principally  shipped  to 
mouth  of  the  Murray  river.  The  tribes  within  England  to  be  smelted,  but  some  of  it  is  MDt 
the  settled  districts  are  inoffensive,  and  some  to  New  South  Wales.  The  discovery  of  gold 
of  the  boys  are  employed  as  herdsmen  by  the  in  New  South  Wides  and  Victoria  broo^^t 
stock  owners  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  colony,  about  a  second  period  of  depression  in  Sonth 
There  are  schools  in  some  places  for  their  in-  Austndia  in  1851,  the  colony  being  almost  de- 
struction, but  they  make  slow  progress  in  the  sorted  by  its  able-bodied  men;  but  from  this  it 
ways  of  civilized  life. — ^The  exports  of  South  soon  recovered,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
Australia  consist  almost  entirely  of  farm  prod-  measures  of  ffovemment  and  the  influx  of  gold 
uce,  flour,  wool,  taUow,  hides,  beef,  copper  to  a  greater  development  of  its  own  resooroea. 
ore,  and  copper ;  in  1859  their  value  amount-  SOUTH  BEND,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  Jna- 
ed  to  £1,655,876.  The  imports  consist  princi-  tioe  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind«,  situated  on  the  &» 
pally  of  different  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  bank  of  the  St  Joseph  river  at  its  most  south- 
and  articles  of  luxury,  and  during  the  same  pe-  em  point  or  bend,  85  m.  E.  from  Chicago; 
riod  they  amounted  to  £1,507,494.  In  1855  pop.  in  1860,  4,010.  It  is  regularly  had  cot 
861  vessels  of  114,982  tons  entered  the  ports  and  substantially  built,  and  is  noted  for  its  sa- 
of  the  colony.  The  roads  and  brid^  in  the  lubrity.  The  court  house  is  one  of  ^e  finest 
settled  districts  receive  great  attention,  but  as  buildings  in  the  state.  South  Bend  is  the  seat 
yet  the  only  railroad  is  that  which  connects  of  the  northern  Indiana  college;  and  the  unirer- 
the  capital  with  Port  Adelaide.  The  Murray  sity  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
river  is  navigated  by  steamers,  which  ply  to  of  high  character,  and  St.  Mary's  female  acad- 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  neighboring  colo-  emy,  are  near  the  town.  The  branch  of  the 
nies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Steam  state  bank  of  Indiana  has  a  handsome  bnildisg 
communication  is  maintained  with  Melbonme^  in  tha  Greoiaa  atyle.    There  are  many  maun- 
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ftaotarlog  Mtabliahmente,  a  bonk,  &  college,  a    vaterindgu.  Tlieffi^  street  Is  diTidedib 

verylargehotel,  2  newspaper  offices,  Oohurohea,  the  middle  ofitslengtEbyttieBu'gite.sn 
and  several  eic«lIeDt  sohools.  Au  active  trade  nant  of  the  ancient  citj  valla.  Two  other 
is  carried  on  in  prodnoe,  lumber,  and  mannfac-  gates,  the  South  gato  aod  Weat  gate,  are  ■ 
tnred  articles.    Tbe  Bt  Joseph  river  fnrnigltea    atandjng.    The  rojal  engineera  engapd  in 

ample  faciUtiea  for  maunfacturing  parpoees.  anrvej  of  the  British  islands  hare  their  hi 
Tbe  Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana    qnarters  here.    ThoughSoatbamptonisapl 

railroad  passes  throng  the  toTn.    South  Bend  of  great  antiqoitj,  and  was  long  a  {aibiou 

was  laid  out  in  I8S1.  watering  place,  it  is  to  steam  navigation  : 

SOUTH  CABOUNA.    Bee  Cabolisa.  it  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  impurtai 

SOUTH  CAROUNA  0OLL£G£,  a  seat  of  It  is  the  homo  port  of  various  steam  nsii^ 

learning  in  Oolmnbis,  S.  0.,  founded  bj  act  of  oompanieE^  whicb  run  veaaels  to  the  Hedii 

assembly  in  1801.    The  governor,  lientenant-  ranean,  India,  Ohina,  Manila,  AnatTalia.  }L 

governor,  prerident  of  the  senate  and  speaker  ritins,  tbe  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  West  In 

of  the  house,andthe  judgeeandchancellorsare  islands,  and  the  ports  on  both  the  E.  and 

trnstees  ei  offieia,  and  the  governor  is  pred-  coasts  of  South  America.      SouthamptuD 

dent  of  Che  board  of  trustees.    The  commence-  also  a  port  of  call,  and  has  commmii(^ 

ment  hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  ISO  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  channel  ipliu 

feet  long,  S8  feet  wide,  and  69  feet  high.     The  and  duly  with  the  continent  of  Enropc. 

college  is  liberally  provided  for  by  an  endow*  1B40  it  was  selected  as  the  poK  of  depsrti 

ment  from  the  state  and  an  annnal  appropria-  for  the  steamers  carrying  both  the  East  i 

tion  of  about  t25,000.      Its   presidents   nave  Weat  India  mails,  and  3  jreara  afterward  a  li' 

been  Jonathan  Maicj,  Thomas  Cooper,  Robert  dock  coutuning  16  acres,  with  IB  feet  of  vt 

Henry,  Kobert  W.  Barnwell,  William  0.  Free-  at  low  tide,  was  opened  for  the  BrCcommw 

ton,  James  E.  Thomwell,  and  A.  B.  Longstreet  tion  of  the  Reamers.   There  are  8  graving  do 

Tbe  library  coutuns   S4,000  volomes,   many  opening  into  the  tidal  baidn,  one  of  whicl 

of  them  rare  and  oostly  works.    The  facnlt;  426  feet  long  on  the  Soor,  and  SO  feet  w 

consists  of  a  president  and  8  professors.     The  between  the  gate  ulls.     The  Sonthampton  i 

whole  nnmber  of  the  alnmni  is  8,000,  and  the  ter  has  the  advantage  of  4  tides  in  the  it  hon: 

number  of  undei^^raduatea  in  1860  was  203.  a  peculiarity  caused  by  the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  br  the  state  tercepting  a  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  in 

inbeholf  of  tliecoll^ehase)iceededfI,O0O,000.  progress  both  ways  through  the  Friyliiib  cbi 

SOUTH  WALES,  Nbw.    See  New  South  neL    The  mean  rise  of  Uie  spring  tidei  is 

Waub.  feet,  and  of  the  neap  tides  8  feet.     During  1 

SODTnAMPTON,   a  8.  E.  co.  of  Virginia,  yearending  March  31,1869,  l.OlTfhipiofK 

bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  861  tons  entered  the  docks,  and  91S  of  32 

the  BIscKwater  river  and  8.  W.  by  the  Mchcr-  906  tons  cleared  outward.     The  Talue  cf  I 

rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottawsy;  area,  exports  exceeded  £6,000.000.     The  mancf^ 

600   sq.  m. ;  pop.  in    18G0,   12,914,  of  whom  tore  whicb  is  carried  on  with  great<-st  Mion 

6,409  were  slaves.    Tbe  surface  is  nearly  level  at  Southampton  is  coach  building,  and  h.-: 

and  diversified  by  large  forests  of  cypress  aod  600  carriages  are  annually  eijiorted  to  diffcn 

pine,  and  tbe  soil  is  tolerably  productive.    Tar  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  enpinc 

and  turpentine  are  largely  ejqiorted.    The  pro-  ing  works  for  making  and  repairing  maciin<: 

dnctions  in  1850  wore  564,183  busbels  of  In-  In  the  ituburbs  of  Portswood,  lligbtield.  Brntt* 

dian  corn,  286.337  ofsweet  potatoes,  8,321  tons  Shirley,  and  Millbrook,  there  are  many  n, 

of  bay,  and  869  b;iles  of  cotton.    There  were  villus,  inhaliited  prindpslly  by  the  famihes 

8  grist  niQIs.  2  coarli  factories,  28  churches,  retired  military  and  naval  officers, 

and  288  pupils  attending  poblio  schools.    The  SOUTHABD,  SAursL  I.,  on  American  su^ 

valao  of  real  esUte  in  1856  was  $1,468,940,  man,  bcirn  in  Ba.ikingridgc.  N.  J.,  June  !'.  IT- 

showing  an  increase  of  84  per  cent,  since  1860,  died  in  Fredericsbure.  Vs.,  June  S8.  1  >^'l.    1 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Portsmouth  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college   in   ISf 

Roanoke  railroad.     CapiUl,  Jerusalem.  and  sburtly  afterward  remiiveil  to  Virginia  k 

SOUTH.VMPTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.    He  return. 

England,  situated  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  to  New  Jcrscf  in  1811,  and  attained  a  hit 

the  estuary  of  the  river  Itchen  and  the  larger  rank  at  the  bar.    In  1814  he  was  appoini' 

estuary  of  tbe  Test,  called  the  Southampton  state  law  reporter.     In  1818  ho  was  «le4.-trd 

water,  71  m.  B.  W.  from  London,  and  16  m.  the  general  as^mbly,  and  in  a  few  dftj*  aft 

N.  W.  from  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1861,  IG.aTO.  taking   hia  scat  was   chosen   to   the   snpreii 

The  Southampton  water  vuries  in  breadth  from  court  of  the  etnCc.    IIu  was  U.  !^.  senat^T  tto 

H  to  2  m.,  and  extends  Inland  from  Calshot  ]t<21  to  1823,secretnry  of  the  navy  under  I'r\i 

castle,  7  m.  below  Southampton,  to  Bed  Bridge,  dent  Monroo,  acting  socretury  of  the  trea.>^r 

4  m.  above.    The  entrance  to  this  arm  of  the  and  for  a  short  time  acting  t^'retary  of  wa 

sea  is  well  Rbeltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Ho  was  elected  attorney -general  of  the  Hate 

the  channel  is  dee]i  and  straight,  with  good  1830;  in   l>^'i2  wus  chosen  governor:  and 

holding  ground  fur  anchors.     Southampton  is  1833  reflected  U.  6.  senator.     In  ld43  be  w: 

dean  and  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with  president  of  the  U,  S.  senata. 
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SOUTHOOTT,  JoiLViTA,  an  English  reUgiona  jeM  he  lived  fnooesriyelj  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
enthusiast,  bom  at  Gittisham,  Deyonshire^  with  his  aont,  Hiss  Tyler,  an  eccentric  lady,  witJi 
about  1750,  died  in  London,  Dec  27,  1814.  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was  con- 
Until  neariy  40  yearn  of  age  she  was  a  domestic  atantly  taken.  He  was  conversant  with  Shake- 
servant  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  speare  as  soon  as  he  could  read,  and  at  an  early 
the  established  church,  but  shortly  before  pro-  age  was  familiar,  with  Beaumont  and  Hetcher, 
mulgating  her  peculiar  notions  united  with  the  Tasso,  Spenser,  and  other  poets.  He  had  pasa- 
Wesieyans.  In  1792  she  began  to  attract  at-  ed  under  the  hands  of  6  school  teachers,  all  of 
tention  by  clauning  supernatural  powers,  nar-  whom  he  condemns  in  his  autobiography,  and 
rating  remarkable  revelations  made  to  her  in  had  composed  a  quantity  of  verse,  when  in  hia 
dreams,  and  mddng  prophecies.  She  found  14th  year  he  was  placed  at  Westndnsterschoolf 
many  followers,  over  whom  her  influence  ap-  the  expenses  of  his  education  being  borne  by 
pears  to  have  been  almost  supreme.  In  the  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  it  was  natural  that  a  school  in  1792,  having  started  with  some  of  hia 
portion'of  the  many  predictions  she  made  should  associates  a  periodical  entitled  *'The  Flagel- 
be  verbSed,  and  Uiese  instances  were  speedily  lant,^'  in  which  he  inserted  a  satirical  article 
noised  abroad  and  magnified  by  herself  and  on  corporal  punishment.  In  the  same  year  he 
followers,  and  contributed  to  her  notoriety  and  was  entered  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford ;  accepted 

Sower  over  those  who  adhered  to  her  ideas,  with  enthusiasm  the  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
he  published  a  number  of  prophecies  and  religion  to  which  the  French  revolution  had 
warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude  dog-  given  currency ;  formed  projects  enough  "  for 
gerel,  challenged  the  clergy  to  investigation  and  many  years  or  many  lives ;"  and  began  his  ca- 
discussion,  and  labored  with  so  much  energy  reer  of  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of  let- 
and  zeal  that  her  sect  at  the  time  of  her  death  ters.  Before  his  SOth  year  he  is  said  to  have 
was  estimated  at  100,000  persons ;  and  in  1857  burned  more  verses  than  he  publidied  during 
there  were  still  a  number  of  persons  in  £ng-  his  whole  life.  ^^  Impatient  of  aU  the  opprea- 
land  who  professed  to  believe  her.  When  sions  that  are  done  under  the  sun,^'  he  wrote  in 
upward  of  60  years  old  she  announced  that  1793  the  dramatic  poem  of  ^^  Wat  Tyler,'*  first 
she  was  pregnalnt  and  would  give  birth  to  a  published  surreptitioasly  in  1817,  with  which 
second  Shilon.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  his  name  was  often  reproachfully  coupled,  md 
expressed  the  conviction  that "  if  she  was  de-  which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
ceived,  she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by  seditious.  A  Unitarian  and  a  democrat,  he  had 
some  spirit,  good  or  eviL**  A  post  marUm  ex-  no  prospects  either  in  church  or  state,  but  as- 
amination  disclosed  the  fact  that  dropsy  was  sociated  himself  with  Coleridge  and  Lovdl  in 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy;  and  so  sin-  planning  a  pantisocracy,  or  perfect  society,  on 
gular  was  her  condition  that  even  her  phy-  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Lack  of  money 
sician  had  been  led  to  believe  her  pregnant,  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme, 
and  afterward  made  the  case  the  subject  of  a  He  left  the  university  in  1794,  concluded  that 
medical  treatise.  he  would  be  compelled  *^  perforce  to  enter  the 
SOUTHERN,  Thomas,  a  British  dramatist,  muster  roll  of  authors,"  published  in  connection 
bom  in  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  in  1660,  died  with  Lovell  a  volume  of  *'  Poems"  (1794),  and 
May  26,  1746.  After  spending  two  years  at  received  from  Cottle  50  guineas  for  his  ^^  Joan 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  entered  in  1678  the  of  Arc"  (1795),  an  epic  poem,  as  he  himself 
Middle  Temple,  London,  but  soon  gave  up  the  afterward  described  it,  ^' crudely  conceived,  rap- 
law  for  literature,  and  became  a  popular  writer  idly  executed,  rashly  prefaced,  and  prematurely 
of  dramas.  During  the  rising  under  the  duke  hurried  to  publication,"  but  which  was  never- 
of  Monmouth  he  entered  the  royal  army,  in  theless  favorably  received.  Invited  by  hia 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  After  uncle  to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  he  set  out 
quitting  the  service  he  continued  to  devote  in  Nov.  1795,  immediately  after  his  marriage 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  died  the  with  Miss  Edith  Fricker,  was  absent  6  months, 
richest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  literary  and  collected  the  materials  for  his  '^Lettera 
men  of  the  time.  Of  the  10  plays  which  he  written  during  a  short  Residence  in  Spain  and 
wrote,  two,  **  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  Portugal "  (1797).  He  was  busy  upon  epics, 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  won  her  first  laurels,  tragedies,  and  romances,  when,  a  college  friend 
and  "Oronooko,"  long  held  possession  of  the  having  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £160,  he 
stage,  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  English  went  to  London  to  study  law.  Both  the  city 
dramatic  literature  during  the  last  century,  and  the  profession  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
*^Oronooko"  was  the  vehicle  through  whidi  he  soon  took  lodgings  for  most  of  the  time 
the  author  uttered  Ms  denunciations  of  slavery  in  the  country,  and  continued  his  literary  pur- 
and  the  slave  trade ;  and  Hallam  ascribes  to  suits.  He  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer 
Sonthern  the  credit  of  being  the  first  English-  of  the  "  Annual  Anthology"  for  1799  and  1800. 
man  who  agitated  that  subject.  A  complete  His  health  failing,  he  again  visited  Portngal  in 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1 774.  1800,  extended  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and 
SOUTHEY,  Robert,  an  English  author,  bom  Portuguese  literature,  collected  materials  for  a 
in  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  halL  history  of  Portugal,  and  on  his  return  visited 
near  Keswick,  March  21, 1848,    From  hia  2a  Oderidge  at  Greta  hall,  Keswick,  the  houae 
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which  floon  became  his  own  remdenoe,  and  in  of  time  and  place  gave  way ;  he  wtndaW 

which  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  among  his  books  as  a  stranger,  taking  thai 

For  his  second  epic  poem,  ^^  Thalaba,  the  De-  from  the  shelves,  patting  them,  and  replacicf 

atroyer,^*  he  received  100  guineas.  The  position  them  with  a  faint  conscionsness  of  the  chaagt 

of  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  which  time  had  wrought ;  and  dnrina  the  Imi 

for  Ireland  was  offered  to  him,  with  a  salary  of  year  there  was  an  utter  extinction  oi  his  CksI- 

£850,  but  he  soon  resigned  what  he  termed  ties.  He  left  at  his  death  a  snm  of  about  £12.000 

"  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary.''    Entering  to  be  divided  among  his  4  children,  and  one  of 

upon  that  course  of  professional  authorship  the  most  remarkable  private  libraries  in  Lot- 

which  was  at  once  his  business  and  his  delight,  land,  which  was  sold  by  auction  in  Londoo.— 

he  established  himself  in  1804  at  Greta,  about  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  litentcre  ia 

14  miles  from  Wordsworth.  From  this  time  he  which  Southey  did  not  engage.    The  most  vui/b- 

appears  in  his  writings  as  an  uncompromising  fisktigable  of  writers,  never,  whether  at  hocDe  cr 

monarchist  and  churchman,  and  his  life  was  abroad,  allowing  a  possibly  suggestive  thooibt 

marked  by  untiring,  conscientious,  and  cheer-  or  incident  to  escape  him  without  beiug  noftei 

fhl  labor,  by  repeated  acts  of  generosity,  and  down,   he  often  produced   several    e-abonu 

by  the  tenderest  domestic  affection.     *^  I  have  works  within  a  year.    He  published  notluBf 

more  in  hand,"  he  wrote,  '^  than  Bonaparte  that  does  not  display  his  literarr  skill.  g«s»tf- 

or  Marquis  Wellesley — digesting  Qothic  law,  ally  pure  taste,  extensive  knowledge  of  booic^ 

gleaning  moral  history  from  monkish  legends,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  letters  as  sn  irt 

and  conquering  India,  or  rather  Asia,  with  Every  volume,  it  has  been  said,  reveals  the  ui 

Albuquerque,  filling  up  the  chinks  of  the  day  that  feared  God,  honored  the  king,  loved  Ls 

by  hunting  in  Jesuit  chronicles,  and  compiling  country,  and    despised   all  political    tinkcn 

Collectanea  Hiipanicaet  Oothicay  Thus  severe-  whether  in  matters  ecclesiastical  or  civil    11a 

ly  occupied,  he  received  under  his  roof  his  sis-  three  best  poems  are  *'  Thalaba,  the  Destrojer' 

ters-in-law,  the  wives  of  Lovell  and  Ooleridge,  (1801),  an  Arabian  tale,  arrayed  in  MohsmDe- 

assisted  in  editing  the  works  of  Chatterton  for  dan  superstitions;  **  The  Curse  of  Ktrhsms'' 

the  benefit  of  the  sister  of  that  poet,  and  ex-  (1810),  founded  upon  fables  of  the  Hindoo  iet- 

tended  his   kindness  to  several   unfortunate  thology;  and  *^  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Gctitf'' 

poets,  among  whom  was  Henry  Eirke  White,  (1814),  the  subject  of  which  is  the  fall  cf  tbc 

whose  ^^  Remains"  be  edited  with  a  biography.  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.     They  are  markrd 

*^  My  actions,"  be  wrote,  ^^  are  as  regular  as  by   rhetorical   snlendor,  a  wonderful   pown 

those  of  St.  Dunstan^s  quarter  boys.    Three  of  invention  and  description,  and  a  prcpLu 

pages  of  history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  rhythmical  harmony,  and  can  scarcely  foil  to 

6  in  small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  transcribe  command  the  reader^  admiration ;  but  then 

and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my  selec-  is  something  artificial  and  mechanical  in  tLt-ix 

tions  and  biographies,  or  what  else  suits  my  tone  which  prevents  them  from  l>eing  a.«  int€^ 

humor  until  after  dinner  time ;  from  dinner  tiU  esting  as  they  are  beautiful.     They  ore  1*« 

tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the  newspaper,  read  now  than  formerly,  and   even  in  1S13 

and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta ;  .  .  .  .  after  Byron  said  that  Southey  had  a  party  but  e« 

tea,  I  j?o  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  rewrite,  public.     "  Madoc,"  one  of  his  longer  {toemft.  i 

and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  nnd  then  turn  to  any  founded    on  traditions  of  Welsh   royagw  to 

thing  else  till  supper ;  and  this  is  my  life,  which,  America ;  and  his  finest  ballads  and  minor  pierti 

if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  dA  happy  are  "  Lord  William,"  "  Mary  the  Maid  of  :h« 

as  heart  could  wish."    Coleridge  said :  *'  I  can't  Inn,"  "  Queen  Orica,"  "  The  Victory,"  "  You'Ji 

think  of  Southey  without  seeing  him  mending  and  Age,"  **  Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Dog,"  tn-i 

or  using  a  pen."    He  visited  and  formed  a  life-  *'The  Holly  Tree."    The  most  striking  irtr  J 

long  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1805 ;  of  his  prose  writings  is  their  fiowing,  si»rigbi]T 

became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  *'  Quar-  and  perspicuous  style.    His  taste  f<»r  qcain 

terly  Review ;"  received  from  the  Grenville  expressions,  curious  learning,  natural  hisiorr 

ministry  in  1807  a  pension  of  £200;  undertook  church  lore,  and  historic  incidents,  appears - 

in  1809  the  historical  department  of  thQ  "  An-  the  best  of  them.     Macaulay  esteems  \i\<  *'  b:< 

nual  Register,"  for  £400  a  year ;  was  appointed  of  Nelson"  (1818)  the  most  perfect  and  dcli^fe: 

poet  laureate  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye  in  1813 ;  ful  of  all  his  works.     Bes^ide  his  translations  «i 

was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  "Amadis  de  Gaul"  and  the  "Chronicle  of  tbi 

the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821;  visited  llol-  Cid"  from  the  Spanish,  and  of  **Palm*rin  oi 

land  in  1825,  and  remained  8  weeks  at  Leyden  England"  from  the  Portuguese,  there  may  N 

in  the  house  of  Bilderdijk;  declined  the  otfer  mentioned  his  *'  History  of  Brazil  *'  (1M0-'1»^ 

of  a  baronetov  by  the  povernment  of  Sir  Robert  "  Life  of  John  Wesley*'  0820),  *'  His'torv  of  ihi 

Peelin  1835,'but  accepted  the  addition  of  £300  Peninsular  War'   (1822- 32>,    -  Book 'of  thi 

to  his  jK'nsion  ;  made  a  tour  in  Normandy  ond  Church"  (1824),  **  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  1VI!«^ 

Brittany  at^er  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1887;  quies  on  theProfrres»«ndl*rospect»of  S*«rjetj" 

and  married  the  poetess  Ml<s  Caroline  Bowles  (1829),  *'  Life  of  John  Bunyan"  (1830).  ••E>'*aTi 

in  1839.     His  intense  and  protracted  mental  Moral  and  Political"  (1882),  and  **Thc  IXV 

activity  had  now  resulted  in  mental  prostra-  tor"  (1884-'7;    best  edition.    London.    IS"**  t 

tion ;  ills  memory  failed,  and  his  recognition  His  curious  erudition  is  happily  shown  in  thi 
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last*  and  abo  in  his  "Oommonplsoe  Book,**  and  plants  in  his  pictures,  he  was  led  to  edfti- 
made  ap  from  his  annotations  and  selections,  vate  natoral  history  and  to  practise  his  art 
of  which  4  volames  were  edited  after  his  death  principallj  in  connection  therewith.  He  pnb* 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Ber.  J.  W.  Wart^.  He  fished  ^^  English  Botanj/'  containing  colored 
edited  his  poetical  works  (10  rds.,  1837),  and  illnstrations  of  every  q>ecies  of  Brituh  plants 
Mr.  Warter  has  pnhlished  4  Tolomes  of  his  and  of  which  the  descriptive  portioos  were  writ- 
^Letters."  His  life  was  written  bj  his  son,  ten  hj  Sir  James  Edwud  Smith;  afoliovolnma 
the  Bev.  0. 0.  Sonthej,  in  which  is  interwoven  ^  On  the  English  Fnngi  or  Moshrooms,^'  eon- 
his  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  taining  cdored  illustrations;  ^^ British  Miner- 
men  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  lS49-'50).  ftlogy;""  ''British  ICiscellanj,"  devoted  to  ani- 

80CTHW0BTH,  Emma  D.  £.  (Navrrr),  an  mal  sahjeots;   "ExoUo  Mineralogy,''  and  the 

American  authoress,  horn  in  Washington,  D.  O^  ^'Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain,^  all 

Dec  26,  1818.    She  was  married  in  1841,  and  splendidly  iUostrated  with  colored  prints,  and 

2  years  later,  heing  thrown  upon  her  own  re-  ranking  among  the  most  important  works  of 

aonroes,  she  resorted  to  her  pen  for  a  support,  their  class  produced  during  the  period  in  whioh 

end  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress  they  appesred.    He  also  published  works  on 

in  the  columns  of  the  **  National  Era,"  a  news-  drawing  and  the  science  of  color.    Bis  oontri- 

paper  published  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Bailey,  butions  to  the  '^  Transactions"  of  the  linnsMOi 

and  to  which  she  became  a  regular  contributor  and  geoloncal  societies,  of  both  of  which  he 

of  tales  and  dcetdies.    In  1849  appeared  her  was  a  fellow,  were  numerous.    H.  Jamib  ixb 

first  novel,  *'  Betribution,"  prerioudy  publish-  Oabls,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Btoke- 

ed  by  instalments  in  the  '^  National  Era,"  and  Newington,  June  5,   1787.     He  assisted  hit 

whioh  had  been  written  while  she  was  engaged  father  in  the  preparation  of  the  chief  works 

in  teaching  a  public  school  in  Washington,  published  by  the  latter,  and  is  the  author  of  a 

Her  novels  have  since  been  produced  with  number  of  papers,  chiefly  descriptive  of  fosaQ 

great   rapidity,  and  include  ^^The   Deserted  specimens,  in  the  ^^Transactions"  of  the  geo* 

Wife,"  ^  Shannondale,"  ^^  The  Ourse  of  Olif-  logical  society.    He  aided  in  the  establishment 

ton,"  *^The  Lost  Heiress,"  ^'The  Discarded  of  the  royal  botanic  society,  of  which  he  is  tibe 

Daughter,"  and  many  others,  which  have  en-  secretary.    IL  Geobob  Bbkttixgham,  brother 

joy^  considerable  popularity.  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lambeth^  Aug.  1% 

SOUVESTBE,  £miIb,  a  French   novelist,  1788,died  July  26, 1854.  He  early  devoted  mndi 

bom  at  Morlaix,  Elnist^re,  in  1806,  died  in  attention  to  entomology,  and  asasted  his  father 

Paris  in  1854^     He  commenced  his  literary  in  the  entomological  department  of  his  works. 

career  as  editor  of  an  opposition  newspaper  at  Subsequently  he  became  a  dealer  in  natural 

Brest     Among  his  novels,  which  are  disdn-  curiosities  and  an  authority  in  conchology,  on 

gnished  by  pure  morality  and  genial  sentiment,  which  subject  he  published  an  elaborate  woric. 

are  La  eof\femion  eTun  outrier  (1862),  Un  philo-  "'  The  Gknera  of  Becent  and  Fossil  Shdls^ 

a(»pA0«au«/«t(oi£0  (to  which  a  prize  was  award-  (1820-'24),  the  drawings  and  engravings  Ibr 

ed  by  the  French  academy),  Le  memorial  de  which  were  executed  by  his  father  and  brother. 

/amilie^  and  La  demUre  itape^  ou  $auvenir$  tTun  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  contributicma 

wieiUardy  his  last  production.    His  Sc^nei  ds  la  to  the  scientific  periodicals ;  of  a  description  of 

ChouannerU,  Le  foyer  BreUm^  and  above  all  the  Tanker\'ille  collection  of  shells,  of  whidi 

Let  demierM  Bretone^  are  graphic  pictures  of  he  became  the  purchaser ;  and  of  several  inde- 

the  manners  of  modem  and  old  Brittany.    He  pendent  treatises  on  conchology.  IV.  Ohabub 

also  wrote  four  5>act  dramas,  and  a  number  of  EdwJlBd,  brother  of  the  preosding,  bom  Feb. 

lighter  comedies.    In  1853  he  delivered  in  the  1, 1795,  died  in  June,  1842.    He  devoted  him* 

chief  cities  of  Switzerland  a  series  of  lectures  self  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  pub* 

which  he  afterward/published  under  the  title  lished  an  edition  of  his  father's  *^  En^ish  Bot- 

otCauserieshUtoriqueeetlitUrairee.    His  com-  any"  with  numerous  additions.    V.  Gbobob 

plete  works  embrace  about  20  vols.  12mo.  Bbettixgiiam,   son  of  the  above  menti<med 

SOVEBEIGN,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  G^rge  Brettingbam,  bom  March  25,  1812.  He 
the  standard  of  value,  equal  to  about  (4.86,  first  is  a  well  known  writer  on  natural  history  and 
coined  in  1817,  from  which  time  it  began  to  engraver,  and  has  published  a  **  Conchologioal 
supersede  the  guinea.  The  weight  of  the  Manual"  (1889;  4th  edition,  1852) ;  *' (Poncho- 
sovereign  is  determined  by  the  law  requiring  logical  IDnstrations*'  (lS3i>-*42),  in  continuatioii 
that  20  lb  •.  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  shaU  of  a  work  by  his  father :  ''  Popular  British  Oon- 
be  coined  into  934^  sovereigns.  The  weight  chology"  (fS54) ;  and  a  ^  Pc^ular  Guide  to  the 
of  each  one  should  then  be  123.2744783306518-  Aquarium"  (1857). 
059  grains.  SOWING  M.\CniyE,  or  Seed  Sown,  a 

SOWERBT.    I.  Jambs,  the  first  of  a  family  machine  for  uniformly  distributing  seeds  over 

of  English  naturalists  and  natural  history  ar-  the  surface  of  fields  and  immediately  oovering 

tists,  born  in  Lambeth,  March  21,  1757,  died  them  with  soil.    The  invention  has  been  at> 

Oct.  25,  1S22.     In  early  life  he  was  a  painter  tributcd  to  Joseph  Locatelli,  a  nobleman  of 

of  portraits  and  miniatures ;  and  having  com-  Carinthia,  and  was  probably  made  about  the 

mence«l  the  study  of  botany  for  the  purpose  of  year  1663 ;  but  it  is  claimedby  the  Italians  for 

acquiring  greater  accuracy  in  executing  foliage  one  of  their  country  men  as  having  been 
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160  jearB  before.    The  earlier  maohinee  eon-  dlreotioiithroiighholesiiiahoIIowcTliodcrwid 

^i^ed  of  a  box  placed  aoroes  a  plough  and  ftir-  oonaiderable  regularity,  fiur  better  than  br  hui 

niahed  with  an  inner  ojlinder  armed  with  ooga.  scattering,  and  with  great  eoo&omy  of  Md. 

The  ends  of  the  cylinder  prqieoting  through  the  SOT  (Japanese,  90oja)y  a  aanoe  prepared  it 

ends  of  the  box  were  atta<med  to  wheels  run-  Japan  and  China  fkt>m  the  small  beans  of  ^ 

ning  on  the  ground ;  and  as  these  turned  they  plant  oalled  by  McOoDoch  doli^e§  woja^  aod  \^ 

carried  round  the  cylinder,  and  caused  the  others  90ja  kitpida  or  mna  Japoniea.     Tbi 

seed  in  the  box  to  drop  through  the  holes  in  beans  are  boiled  nearly  to  dryness^  then  poi  ii 

the  bottom.    The  Italian  machine,  as  appears  wide-mouthed  jars  with  water  and  moUansv 

from  the  description  published  in  1764,  had  be-  brown  sugar,  and  exposed  to  the  ran  and  or. 

low  each  hole  a  sort  of  Iron  ftmnel,  tiie  front  Every  day  they  are  well  stirred ;   and  wis 

part  of  which,  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  made,  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  miitan  ■ 

aa  tiie  machine  was  carried  forward,  a  frirrow  strained,  salted,  and  boiled,  and  akimmed  nd 

into  which  the  seed  dropped  through  the  fun-  clarified.    Japanese  soy  is  considered  the  bat: 

nel,  and  was  immediately  covered  over.    This  but  there  are  many  deceptiona  in  the  artick 

is  the  principle  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  It  is  recognized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  ta 

sometimes  called  drilling  machines.    They  are  salt  nor  sweet;  a  thick  coomtA/tnee  and  cka 

constructed  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  brown  color;  and  particularly  by  its  lea^iaa 

.  like  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  single  funnel  or  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  a  coat  of  brt^t  j4 

drill  so  light  as  to  be  easly  pushed  forward  by  lowish  brown  upon  the  sides.     It  is  impond 

hand ;  others  require  the  labor  of  a  horse,  and  into  Europe  ana  the  United  States  to  be  «d 

others  still  are  drawn  by  two  horses.    Both  in  with  fish. 

Upland  and  the  United  States  they  have  for  SOTEB,  Alexis,  a  French  cook,  bom  abo« 

some  time  past  been  made  with  circular  brushes  1800,  died  in  En^^and,  Aug.  5, 1658.    For  aev 

arranged  at  intervals  upon  a  horizontal  spindle  eral  years  anterior  to  1860  he  presided  wid 

that  passed  through  the  box  or  trough ;  and  great  success  over  the  cuuine  of  the  Rcfon 

opposite  each  bruui  is  a  brass  plate  perforated  dub,  London ;  and  during  the  great  exhibinci 

with  holes  of  different  sizes,  any  of  which  may  of  1861  he  establidied  a  restaurant  in  Gen 

be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  according  to  house,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  d 

the  size  of  the  seed.    In  others  the  hopper  and  Lady  Blessington.     During  the  war  with  Bat 

dropping  fixtures  are  changed  for  peas,  beans,  sia  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  bv  a 

com,  &C.    These  by  the  hand  sower  and  single  trodudng  among  the  troopa  an  intelligSLt  mi 

drill  may  be  planted  in  drills  or  in  hills,  and  if  economical  system  of  cooking,  added  gnMtlTti 

in  rows  2  feet  apart,  an  acre  may  be  completed  the  comfort  and  health  of  those  in  the  lMMp» 

with  one  in  8  hours,  the  machine  covering  the  tals  and  in  actual  service.  He  published  "Onk- 

seed  OS  well  and  immediately  compressing  the  ery  for  the  People,^'  DelamemenU  eylimcirm 

surface  over  it.    Batchelder's  corn  planter  is  "  GastroDomic  Regenerator,^' **  Modem  IKoms 

drawn  and  guided  like  a  plough.    The  planter  tic  Cookery,"  *'  The  Modem  Housewife.'*  kc. 

itself  is  in  the  hollow  share  under  the  beam,  SPA,  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Rrl|Einn 

npon  which  is  the  hopi>er.    Under  the  toil  is  in  the  province  and  17  m.  S.  £L  fn^m  the  cin 

the  roller  for  compressing  the  soil,  and  the  of  Li^;  pop.  8,817.    It  is  situated  in  ade 

revolution  of  thb  may  be  made  to  regulate  the  lightM  valley  in  the  Ardennes  niountainm  i 

dropping  of  the  seed  at  any  desired  spaces,  handsomely    built,    and    has    several    pc^iii 

Eight  to  ten  acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day  with  squares,  a  large  church,  two  chaj >els,  a  thestre 

one  of  these  machines.    The  large  machine  hippodrome,  &c    There  are  several  maoufrr 

o^ed  the  grain  drill  and  broadcast  sower  is  tones  of  fancy  wooden  articles,  maff  boiH 

the  most  efficient  of  these  contrivances,  and  linen  and  cotton,  soap,  and  leather.     Th^  IN^ 

adapted  for  the  greatest  variety  of  seeds,  to  be  hon  or  principal  spring  is  in  the  town,  scu  i 

sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  alone  number  of  otners  are  in  the  vicinity.    Tb(« 

or  mixed  with  dry  pulverized  fertilizers,  as  springs  are  annuallv  resorted  to  by  many  per 

bono  dust,  guano,  or  plaster.    It  is  furnished  sons  in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  l>ct  tbi 

with  a  considerable  number  of  hollow  drills  visitors  are  less  numerous  than  fomieriy.    H^ 

arranged  on  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the  carriage,  waters  are  chalybeate,  and  believed  to'  ptvwr^ 

The  trou^'h  forms  the  seat  for  tlio  driver,  and  great  curative  properties.     It  is  estimated  tha 

the  machine  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  160,000  bottles  are  exported  annually. 

A  man  with  two  horses  can  put  in  from  10  to  8PADA,  Lioxxllo,  an  Italian  p:unter.  hon 

12  acres  of  wheat,  or  with  one  horse  from  16  in  Bologna  in  1676,  died  in  Parma  in  lf£ 

to  20  acres  of  Indian  com  per  day.    It  is  ne-  Ho  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  ^cl^v 

cessary  in  using  machines  of  this  character  that  of  the  Carracci,  where  he  was  eiiipK>T«^  vhi]< 

tlie  surface  should  be  smoothly  harrowed ;  and  a  boy  as  a  color  grinder;  but  subKHiuentlT  ':  < 

even  then  there  is  sometimes  an  uncertainty  of  became  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio.     lie  roH»  t*>  t:it 

depositing  the  see<l  at  a  uniform  depth.    A  foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  niit!  nfttr  ti 

'^broadcast  sower"'  is  also  in  use,  which  a  man  ecuting  important  works  in  R^*gifio.  M«^ecs 

carries  bcloro  him,  and  by  turning  a  winch  in  and  Parma,  entered  the  service  <^f  Hacu'-ciu 

the  lower  part  causes  the  seed  to  be  di8)>ersed  duke  of  I^arma,  whose  death  he  did  in  >t  luc^ 

from  the  vessel  above,  and  thrown  out  in  every  survive.    His  ^*  San  Domenioo  burning  the  yro- 
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»ed  Books  of  the  Heretics,^'  in  the  church 
lat  saint  in  Bologna,  is  considered  his  mas- 
iece« 

:*AGNOLETTO,  the  name  conmionly  ^p- 
l  to  Jos6  Ribera,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  in 
Felipe  de  Jativa,  Jan.  8,  1588,  died  in 
les  in  1656.  After  studying  for  several 
9  with  his  countryman,  Francisco  Ribalta, 
ecame  a  pupil  of  OaraTaggio,  whose  pecu- 
stylo  he  followed  with  enthusiasm.  He 
ly  established  himself  at  Naples,  where  for 
ard  of  40  years  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
estimation.  He  was  a  master  of  chiar- 
ro,  and  delighted  in  horrible  and  gloomy 
ecu.  His  chief  works  are  to  be  found  in 
rid,  the  Escurial,  and  Naples ;  and  the  latter 
possesses  his  ^^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Januari- 
**  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bruno,^^  and  *^  Descent 
1  the  Oross.^*  He  executed  a  few  etchings. 
PAIN  (anc  Iberia;  Lat.  Eupania ;  Span. 
ifta\  a  kingdom  of  S.  W.  Europe,  forming 
I  Portugal  the  Pyrenean  or  Iberian  penin- 
.  The  name  Hispania  came  into  use  among 
Romans  after  the  destruction  of  the  Car- 
^inian  power  in  the  peninsula.  It  lies  he- 
rn lat.  36^  1'  and  43°  46'  N.,  and  long.  8° 
S.  and  9^  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and 
from  Cape  Pellas  in  Asturias  to  TarifSEi 
it  on  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  about  540 
its  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.,  from  Cape 
IX  in  Catalonia  to  Cape  Hombre  on  the  bay 
'igo,  about  620  m.  On  the  N.  E.  it  is  con- 
ed by  an  isthmus  about  240  m.  wide  with 
rest  of  Europe,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  partly 
ided  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is 
ounded  by  water,  viz. :  on  the  E.,  S.  E.,  and 
y  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gib- 
ir,  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  extent 
^Ids  the  6th  rank  among  European  states, 
g  surpassed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  the  Austri- 
impire^  France,  and  Turkey ;  but,  inclusive 
ts  territory  outside  of  Europe,  it  is  inferior 
'  to  the  aggregate  possessions  of  Great  Brit- 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey.  The  following 
e  exhibits  the  population  and  area  of  the 
re  monarchy,  according  to  the  returns  of 
r  (including  the  recently  annexed  territory 
he  Dominican  republic  in  the  West  Indies), 
tther  with  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  prov- 
s  of  the  European  portion,  and  the  modem 
don  into  provinces  effected  in  1834 : 


0U4ivki«M. 


Leon 


\ 


Afltoriis. 


OaUcU. 


■{ 


Mntoift. 


Yal«iid*. 


GaUlonla, 


AngoB. 


1 


NATirre. 


Basque     prov- 
inees 


Amerlcn. 


AbU 


AfriCA. 


l4Jri«i«». 


CMtUe. 


'«atile....'' 


ProTiacM. 

M«lrid 

Toledo , 

GoadaUJara  ...., 

Cnenca , 

CiudadBeal 

Bargee , 

Lo^n'oBo , 

Santander 

8oria , 

Segovia 

Avila 

Palencia 

ValladoUd 
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Pop.  in  \Wt. 


Leon ... 
Zamora. 
8alaman< 


Oyledo. 


Coranna. ... 

Lngo 

Orense 

Ponteredra, 


BadiOox 
Caoerea. 


Sevffle.. 
Cadia..., 
Haelva . . 
Cordova 
Jaen . . . . 
Granada 
Aimeria. 
Malaga.. 


Marcia  .. 
Albaoete. 


Valencia 

Alicante 

Castellonde  la  Plana. 


Barcelona. 
Tarragona. 
Lerida.... 
Geron*... 


Saragoeaa. 
Haesca . . . 
Temel.... 


Navarre 


Biscay . . . . . 
Goipazooa. 
Alava 


Balearic  islands 

Canarv  islands  (included 
b^  tne  Bpaniards  in  tbelr 
iTuropeaJi  possessions) . . 

Total  of  Spain  in  Enrope  . 


Cuba 

Porto  EIoo.... 
Virgin  islands. 
St  I)omiDgo.. 


Philippine  islands 

The      Presidios     (Centa, 

Pefk>n  de  Velez,  Alhn- 

cemas,  and  Melilla,  on 

^     the  N.  coast  of  Morocco) 

Guinea  islands 


47^785 
828,755 
199,0S8 
229,959 
244,823 


Oceania. Part  of  the  Ladrone  islands 


Pop),  ia  lltT. 


SinCMAXT. 


848,756 
M9att 


861,484 

551,989 
4S4,186 
871,818 

428,886 

404^ 
808484 


707415 

44»,486 
868,078 
174,891 
851,586 
84^87» 
441,917 
815,664 
__451v406 

"p87^ 

880,969 
2A1418 


582,087 

606,608 
878,956 
«60,919 

1,248^ 

718,784 
820,598 
806,994 
810,970 


1,652,891 

884,176 
857,889 
888,688 


880,6tt 

297,429 

160,579 

156,498 

96398 


418,470 


884,046 


15,454,514 

1,448,468 

880,000 

2,600 

900,000 


2,062,069 
9,679^ 


1L481 
&590 


i7,on 


Coatianti. 


M77,915 

883.856 
178,S12 
214.441 
147.46S 
14e,>S9 
164,«)89 
185,d70 
844,028 


Europe.. 
America. 

Asia 

AfHca... 
Oceania.. 


Popl  la  18S1. 

15,454,514 
2,082,062 
2,679,500 

i7,on 


1,609,9«8 


ToUl  of  the  Spanish  monarchy       808.279    J      20.188.147 


According  to  the  statement  of  the  statistical 
central  oommission  for  1861,  the  population  of 
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the  Enropean  possessions  amounts  to  16,660,-  low;  a  part  of  it  is  lined  with  lagoona.  deaf 

818,  which  would  give  for  the  entire  monarchy  which  nmnerons  salt  works  are  fiHtiliHAii 

a  population  of  about  22,000,000.    The  princi-  The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  an  lot 

pal  cities  of  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  popn-  considerable ;  the  greatest  are  the  baj  of  Baai 

lation,  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Se-  and  the  gulf  of  AmpoUa  in  the  £^  and  the  pH 

yille,  Valencia,  Malaga,  Murcia,  Granada,  Sara-  of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibraltar,  nd 

ffossa,  and  Cadiz.    In  population  Spain  ranks  the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  the  8.    The  moat  impor- 

7th  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sur-  tant  capes  are  Capes  Crenx,  St.  Sebaitiaa.  St 

passed  by  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Great  Brit-  Martin,  and  Palos  in  the  £.,  Capes  Gata  ad 

ain,  Prussia,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Trafalgar  in  the  8.,  Cape  l^nisterre  in  the  Y, 

The  increase  has  been  gradual  since  1700,  but  and  capes  Ortegal^  Pefias,  and  Machichaeo  it 

latterly  in  a  more  rapid  progression,  as  the  the  N.    There  are  few  islands  near  the  Bpmak 

following  table  ^ows :  coast ;  the  most  important  of  them  are  w  fibr 

Ymn.                  PopautkHk  tmh.                   pepaiaiioB.  earic,  a  group  conslsting  of  two  larger  (Mikni 

JJ2 ::::::::  f^'^  illJ::::::::::::::  iljiJiSS  and  Minorca)  and  a  number  of  sniiieriSiii 

im '.'.!'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'..'.  ioImi.ooo  isst!.'!.'!.'!!!!!!!.'  15,454^14  Other  small  islands  are  the  lala  de  LeoB,« 

The  increase  since  1884  has  been  about  equally  which  Cadiz  stands,  and  the  Oolombretai.  cff 

divided;  only  two  provinces,  Cuenca  and  Ciu-  the- coast  of  Valencia.    A  number  of  exeefioi 

dad  Real,  show  a  small  decrease,  the  one  from  harbors  are  found  in  the  N.  W.  and  W^  of  wkki 

284,582  to  229,959,  the  other  from  277,788  to  those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo  are  conspicnooi;  ^ 

244,828.   The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the  S.  W.  has  the  almost  unassailable  harbor  d 

western  provinces,  where  Lerida  has  advanced  Cadiz,  and  the  N.  £.  the  harl>or8  of  Barockn 

from  151,822  to  806,994,  Valencia  from  888,-  and  Rosas.— Spain  has  280  rivera,  €i  wtid 

759  to  606,608,  and  Barcelona  from  442,278  to  only  a  few  are  navigable.    Being  bounded  m 

718,784.    The  thinnest  population  is  found  in  the  N.  and  S.  by  ti^e  mountain  rangca»  tbr 

the  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles,  flow  either  £.  or  W.;   those  flowing  £.  Vc 

and  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  population  long  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  t& 

is  found  in  the  north,  in  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  others  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.     The  priDd|M 

Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Cata-  rivers  which  water  the  basina  inclining  tovir 

Ionia.     The  entire  population  is  distributed  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Guadahria 

among  145  eiudade$  (towns),  4,850  tillas  or  Jucar,  and  Segura,  each  of  which  recciTcs  te^ 

hamlets,  and  12,495  pueblos  and  aldeas  (vil-  eral  affluents.    Five  larse  rivers  mn  westw 

lages),  making  altogether  16,990  communities,  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Minho,  Douro,  Taga 

which  form  18,871  parishes.     Spain  is   be-  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.     Two  cf  ^mh 

Ueved  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  the  Douro  and  the  Tagns,  have  their  mooik 

more  densely  inhabited  than  during  the  last  in  the  territory  of  Portugal^  and  two  ocher 

two  centuries.     Under  the  dominion  of  the  the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  on  the  confines  c 

Romans,  the  population,  according  to  some  cal-  the  two  countries.     The  most  important  0 

culations,  was  as  high  as  40,000,000;  and  in  them  in  point  of  navigation   is  the  Goadi 

the  14th  century  it  is  believed  to  have  still  quivir,   the   others   being    encumbered  wii 

amounted  to  24,000,000.    The  number  of  pro-  rocks,  shallows,  and  flEdls.    The  lakes  are  k 

prietors  is  5,677,868  ;   2,438,801  possess  real  of  great  importance ;  the  most  remarkable 

property  in  the  country,  and  1,807,899  in  the  that  of  Albufera,  S.  of  Valencia,  beside  wlk 

towns ;  595,585  are  fanners,  and  840,528  pro-  only  the  lake  of  Gallocante  in  Aragon  and  ^ 

prietors  of  herds  and  Hocks.    The  number  of  lagoons  of  Palomeres  and  Caldera  deeerre  1 

merchants  is  119,234,  of  scientific  men  85,786,  be  mentioned. — The  climate  of  Spain  is  d 

of  artists  and  mechanics  88,728,  and  of  manu-  vided  into  three  greatly  difi*ering  jEonea.    T^ 

fSftcturers   67,327.      The    public    functionaries  northern  zone,  which  extends  to  the  Ehro  ti 

number  90,031,  of  whom  22,362  are  paid  by  the  the  Minho,  comprises  Galicia,   Astnriaa.  t 

state,  62,976  by  the  municipalities,  and  4,698  Basaue  provinces,  Navarre,  Catalonia  and  tl 

by  provincial  boards. — The  coast  line  of  Spain,  nortnem  part  of  Old  Castile,   and   An^ 

which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter.  The  mountains  which  cover   this  zone,  tj 

is  about  1,370  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600  glaciers  and  the  perpetual  anowa  of  the  Ptr 

m.  belong  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan-  n6es,  together  with  the  N.  and  N.  E.  wiixi 

tic,  and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.    The  N.  lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  numb 

coast,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Ortegal  and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  pronK>ie  vcftC 

and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  is  rocky,  tion.    Agriculture  is  therefore   the  princis 

the  height  ranging  from  40  to  800  feet.    In  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitanta,  eapecially  of  u 

8.  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  to  that  Basques  and  Catalonians.    The  winters  in  tis 

of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  shore  is  mostly  low,  zone  are  generally  cold,  and  the  springs  moii 

sandy,  and  swampy ;  then  it  rises  gradually,  and  but  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate.  T\ 

in  the  bay  of  Algesiras  presents  suddenly  the  middle  zone,  which  embraces  northern  Vaki 

magnificent  rock  of  Gibraltar.    From  Gibraltar  cia.  Now  Castile,  southern  Old   Citftile  ai 

to  Cape  Palos  it  is  mostly  rocky,  but  of  little  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estremadora,  b  compo«< 

elevation.    The  £.  coast,  from  Cape  Paloa  to  of  vast  and  elevated  plateaux,  whose  unifcT 

the  French  frontier,  is  alternately  high  and  and  monotonous  surface  ia  swept  by  the  wi» 
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«nd  bnmed  by  the  rajB  of  the  sim.  Althongji  madara.  Toward  the  K,  on  the  borders  of 
liigh  moQiitain  ridges  line  and  traverse  this  Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into  various  ir- 
region,  it  has  few  rivers,  and  their  water  is  not  regiuar  ranges  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
somcient  to  fertilize  it  The  temperature  is  Iberian  ohain,  including  in  this  designation  the 
sabject  to  extremes ;  the  winters  are  oold  and  spur  from  the  Oantabrians  before  referred  to, 
the  summers  burning ;  but  the  spring  and  au-  extend  in  a  8.  E.  direction  and  spread  over  the 
tmnn  are  pleasant  The  southern  zone,  which  K  coast  The  8d  rahge,  called  the  mountains 
comprises  Andalusia.  Murcia,  and  the  prov-  of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
ince  of  southern  Valencia,  is  exposed  to  the  from  those  of  the  Guadiana.  This  range  is 
influence  of  tiie  burning  winds  blowing  from  less  marked  than  the  others.  The  next  is  the 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  reflection  of  Sierra  Morena,  along  whose  southern  slopes 
the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  naked  and  rockj  flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Under 
mountain  walbk  The  valleys  in  this  zone  are  various  names  this  iniportant  belt  is  traoed 
deeper  and  the  plateaux  less  extended  and  from  the  province  of  La  Mancha  on  the  £.  to 
better  supplied  with  water  than  in  the  middle  the  southern  extremity  of  Portugal  at  Gape  8t 
zone ;  the  soil  is  more  diversified  and  better  Vincent  The  name  Morena,  brown  or  dark- 
adapted  for  agriculture.  The  temperature,  de-  colored,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  mountains 
lieious  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in  from  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests  of  kermes 
Bommer,  and  more  rainy  than  cold  in  winter,  oak  along  the  southern  edge.  The  southern 
Two  Idnds  of  winds  are  very  troublesome.  The  coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  fbnns 
gaitego^  a  N.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from  a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of  oolleodTely  by 
Chdida,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  causes  painful  that  name,  mns  close  to  the  Mediterranean, 
•flections  of  the  eye.  The  southern  provinces  through  southern  Murcia  and  Andalusia,  from 
are  visited  by  the  mdano,  the  sirocco  of  Italy.  Gape  Palos  to  Gadiz  by  one  branch,  and  to  tiie 
—Spain  is  eminently  a  region  of  mountain  rock  of  Gibraltar  by  another.  It  contains  the 
ridgies  and  broad  elevated  nlateanx.  From  Gerro  de  Mulahacen,  the  highest  point  of  the 
near  the  Mediterranean  to  tne  Atlantic  the  peninsula,  and  of  Europe  except  m  the  A^ps, 
whole  peninsula  is  traversed  by  successive  being  11,678  feet  high,  and  the  peak  of  Veleto, 
mountain  belts,  including  between  them  high  11,885  feet  Beside  these  there  are  numeroos 
lands  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  the  minor  ranges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
general  course  of  which,  shut  in  between  these  shoots  or  continuations  of  the  principal  chains. 
mountains,  is  toward  the  £.  into  the  Mediter-  — ^The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
ranean,  or  toward  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic  The  with  the  mountains  £.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
summit  line  which  determines  their  direction  insula,  and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
may  be  traced  parallel  in  general  with  the  E.  selves  of  metamorphic  granites  and  crystalline 
coast,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  dis-  schists,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
tance  from  it  toward  the  W.  side  of  the  penin-  Silurian,  devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
sula.  Thus,  the  rivers  flowing  W.  are  for  the  iferous  formations.  In  Asturias  the  last  named 
most  piul  8  times  the  length  of  those  which  are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
fiaQ  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Ebro  alone  er  palteozoic  rocks  are  frequently  covered  by 
is  an  exception  to  this,  a  spur  from  the  Can-  groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
tabrian  mountains  toward  central  Spain  shut-  of  which,  as  along  tiie  southern  slopes  of  the 
ting  off  the  waters  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  Guadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 
from  a  western  course.  The  mountains  are  the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  along  the  Gantft- 
the  termination  on  the  European  continent  of  brian  range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  pod- 
the  great  ch^n,  which,  extending  from  Asia,  tion ;  but  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
Msses,  under  various  names,  through  central  great  plains  of  Gastile  the  same  strata  lie  hoiri- 
Enrope  and  the  south  of  France  into  Spain,  zontally.  The  uplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
As  many  as  5  distinct  belts  are  traced  across  appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  dcposi- 
the  peninsula,  the  highest  and  most  prominent  tion  of  the  miocene,  calcareous  beds  of  wnkdi, 
of  which,  ranging  along  the  northern  border,  filled  with  fresh  water  ^ells,  are  seen  on  both 
has  been  described  under  the  heads  OkSTABm-  sides  the  mountain  lyins  horizontally  upon 
AS  MouNTAcrs,  and  PmiNtss.  Each  belt  is  highly  inclined  nlurian  dates.  The  Iberian 
marked  by  bold  precipitous  fronts  filing  the  chain  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north ;  secondary  formations.  Moncayo  on  the  west- 
and  in  proceeding  S.  thej  are  in  general  less  em  borders  of  Aragon,  the  highest  moontain 
and  leas  strongly  mariced  in  elevation  and  rug-  of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  many 
gedness.  The  2d  belt  the  Sierra  de  Ghiadarra-  other  mountains  in  the  eastern  proTinces  more 
ma,  divides  Leon  and  Gld  Gastile  from  Estre-  than  5,000  feet  high  are  composed  of  JnrMsie 
madura  and  New  Casdle,  and  the  waters  of  the  or  cretaceous  rocks.  These  ionnations  extend 
Douro  from  those  of  the  Tagus.  Some  of  its  around  on  the  S.  coast  and  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
peaks  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  tar  is  Jurassic  limestone.  The  trias  ako  is 
that  of  Peflalara  is  7,764  feet  above  the  level  traoed  from  the  Pyrto^esto  Andalusia,  near  the 
of  the  sea.  Other  principal  peaks  are  the  Pu-  Mediterranean,  in  beds  of  conclomeratesi  saad- 
erto  del  Pico  in  the  province  of  Avila«  and  the  stones,  limestones,  dijs,  mms,  gynsnm*  and 
Pefla  de  Franda  and  Sierra  de  Gata  in  Estre-  salt-^ThemiMralprodnoftioiMof^Maaare^vail^ 
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ons  and  rich,  and  its  mines  of  load,  mercury,  tin,  although  mules  are  preferred  for  transports 

iron,  silver,  copper,  salt,  &c.,  have  been  worked  tion.    The  bulls,  which  are  often  used  for  iU 

from  the  remotest  times.    Accounts  of  most  national  amusement  of  bull  fighta,  are  knai 

of  them  are  given  under  the  names  just  men-  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.     Sheep  are  evsy 

tioned,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  where  extensively  raised,  a  considerable  por 

article  Mms  for  a  summary  of  their  production,  tion  of  which  belong  to  the  merino  bread 

Iron  ores  are  very  generally  diffused ;  but  the  Hogs  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  EstrenuidQzi 

total  production  of  iron  is  only  about  40,000  Galicia,  and  Asturias,  and  are  celebrated  fei 

tons  per  annum.    Linares,  in  the  province  of  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.     There  are  impor 

Jaen,  and  the  Sierra  do  Gador,  a  spur  of  the  tant  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  bnt  the  fi^  of  tin 

Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead.    The  little  ocean  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Hedhem 

copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly  from  the  nean. — The  immense  nugority  of  the  popoU 

mines  of  Linares  and  tnat  of  Rio  Tonto  to  the  tion  belong  to  the  Spanish  race,  which  ba 

N.  of  Seville,  all  in  iCndalusia.    Tin  ores  are  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  the  deteod 

found  only  in  Gidicia,  and  are  worked  to  a  very  ants  of  the  old  Iberians  and  Celts  with  t^ 

moderate  extent.    The  formations  that  contain  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Gadu 

them  are  probably  the  continuation  of  those  and  Arabians,  with  a  general  predominance  d 

of  Cornwall  on  tJie  opposite  coast  of  England,  the  Roman  element,  although  the  several  pror 

Lead  and  copper  are  also  found  here,  and  in  inces  show  in  some  respects  marked  differcsoe 

ancient  times  silver  and  gold  were  among  the  in  the  national  character.     From  the  Roinia 

mineral  productions  of  Galicia.   Antimony  was  the  Spaniard  has  in  particular  inherited  U 

formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  La  Man-  pride,  his  solemn  austerity,  and  his  perKTtf 

cha.    Near  Cordova  in  Catalonia  are  famous  ance,  while  his  passionateness  gives  evidein 

mines  of  rock  salt  associated  with  beds  of  gyp-  of  Moorish  descent,  and   many  of  the  dri 

sum  in  the  trias  formation.  Silver  is  at  present  institutions   testify   to  the   inmience  of  tK 

only  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal,  Teutonic  element.    National  amnsementf  ir 

in  the  province  of  Bad^joz.    The  quicksilver  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  the  last  maiie^  c4 

mines  of  Almaden,  in  Ciudad  Real,  are  the  ten  assuming,  especially  in  the  favorite  /t* 

richest  of  Europe.    Asturias  and  Aragon  have  dango  and  oolerOy  a  passionate  and  fi«ii5i!i*a 

important    coal    mines. — Spain    is    reckoned  character.     From  the  Romans  the  Spaniard 

among  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe,  have  also  inherited  a  fondn^s  for  bull  ficiita 

Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex-  which  are  still  the  greatest  popular  fettiviDM 

tensively  cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  equally  delight  all  classes  of  society,    h 

and  northern  provinces.    Saffron  and  other  dye  his  love  the  Spaniard  is  fiery  and  enthosiiitie 

plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior.    Mul-  and  easily  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  jeakKui 

berry  trees  are  largely  cultivated  for  rearing  and  revenge.     On  the  whole,  the  Spaniard*  ir'< 

silkworms  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Granada,  a  vigorous  race.     The  men  are  genenllj  ul 

In  the  south  of  Spain  there  is  an  immense  va-  and  thin,  their  limbs  well  proportioned/  bu 

riety  of  the  finer  fruits,  including  the  almond,  black,  eyes  full  of  fire,  features  sharp,  asd  ft* 

date,   fig,  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,   pine-  tures  measured  and  solemn ;  their  complexi*': 

apple,  and  banana.     Largo  forests,  especially  is  dark  but  clear.    The  women  are  well  f*>ni:«< 

of  evergreen  oaks,  including  the  cork  tree,  ore  and  generally  distinguished  for  ni>ble  cmrriap^ 

still  found  in  Asturias,  the  ryrCn^es,  the  Sier-  they  are  mostly  intelligent  and  full  of  fetlinf 

ra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  but  on  the  Beside  tlie  Spaniards  proper,  there  are  thi\i 

whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  of  otlier  races,  the  Basques,  tne  Mod<gars.  and  thi 

the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  tlio  gypsies.     The  Bas(]ues,  probably  the  de^crnd 

want  of  cultivation.    The  culture  of  tho  vino  ants  of  the  ancient  Ibenans,  numbering  abc»:r 

is  general;  but  only  tlio  coast  districts  of  Xe-  500,000,  and  forming  the  nugority  of  the  pop 

rez.  Rota,  and  Malaga,  in  Andalusia,  and  of  ulation  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  in  NavarrY 

Benicarlo  and  Alicante  in  Valencia,   furnish  have  retained  their  ancient  language,  manDerfi 

considerable  quantities  for  exportation.     Tho  and  customs.     (See  Basques.)     The  Hod^^an 

quadrui)eds,  birds,  reptiles,  and    insects   are  about  60,000  in  number,  are  the  descendants  <•] 

mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  tliose  of  S.  France,  the  Moors ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  Gmuwi 

Wild  animals,  as  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  andCastile,  and  many  of  them  still  preserve  thi 

wild  boars,  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  high  customs  of  their  forefathers.     The  gypsies  o 

mountains ;  but  the  bear,  which  two  centuries  Gitanos,  numbering  about  50,000,  and  *9catt«r«i 

ago  was  common,  is  only  to  bo  met  with  in  throughout  Spain,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  cur 

the  Pyr6n6es.    Among  tho  domestic  animals  rent  only  among  themselves.    Spain  has  a  ver 

the  horse  is  especially  noteworthy.    Descended  numerous  nobility ;    according  to  some  thr] 

from  breeds  which  tho  Moors  introduced,  the  form  the  2 1st,  according  to  others  even  the  1 5th 

Spanish  horse  has  preserved  tho  fire,  docility,  part  of  the  population.    The  higher  nobilir 

grace,  and  vigor  of  tho  Arabian.    Those  of  {titulados^  grandei)  own  immense  poasciii'ioni' 

Seville,  Granada,  and  Estreumdura  are  most  while  the  lower  class  {hidalg&$)  are  in  manj 

valued,  and  yet  in  recent  times  they  have  do-  instances  poor. — Agriculture,  although  still  ix 

dined  in  reputation.     Asses  and  mules  are  of  a  its  infancy,  has  made  of  late  considerable  nrty 

superior  kind ;  tho  asses  rival  those  of  Egypt,  '  ress.    Wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  ox  th« 
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centorj  was  not  yet  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consmnp- 
tioii,  forms  now  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port.   Excellent  wines  are  to  be  found  in  a 
nomber  of  provinces,  and  constitute  with  oU 
the  chief  riches  of  some  of  them.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards  is  still  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  is  now  receiving  increased  at- 
tention.  Agriculture  has  especially  made  prog- 
ress in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Ara^n,  and  every 
inch  of  arable  ground  near  the  roads  seems  to 
hAve  been  cultivated.     Bat  the  most  carefol 
cultivation  is  found  in  the  huerta*,  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Hurcia,  and  Valencia,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  giu-dens  of  Spain,  and 
produce  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants.    The  fiBurmers  are  for  the  most  part 
wretchedly  poor,  and  are  obliged  to  obtain 
money  at  exorbitant   prices   by  mortgaging 
their  crops.    Certain  privileges,  very  iigurious 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  proprietors  of  large  migratory  nocks  of 
sheep,  especially  merinos,  called  mesttu.    They 
are  not  only  allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
▼illage  pastures  and  commons,  but  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way 
are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path ;  and 
no  new  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line  of 
their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that  has 
once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivated  till  it 
has  been  offered  to  the  nusta  at  a  certain  rate. 
Of  the  75,991,683  fanegas  of  soil  which  Spain 
contains,  no  more  than  41,217,188  are  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  still  a  desert 
without  inhabitants.    Of  the  cultivated  land, 
1,786,025  fanegas  are  watered,  while  the  rest 
is  naturaUy  dry.  The  former  comprise  1,370,090 
fanegas  of  arable  land,  67,347  planted  with 
vines,  and  74,618  planted  with  olive  trees. — 
Manufacturing  industry  in  former  centuries  was 
very  prosperous.     In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool 
and  silk  tissues  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Baeza, 
the  cloths  of  Marcia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo, 
eiyoyed  a  high  reputation.    The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  the  monopoly  given  to  the 
royal  manufactories,  the  onerous  taxes  weigh- 
ing down  private  industry,   and   aggravated 
by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  combined 
to  undermine  this  prosperity.     Seville  in  1519 
counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  employing  130,- 
000  workmen ;  in  1673  it  had  only  405  manu- 
factories.    The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  in 
which  formerly  25,500  pieces  were  annually 
produced,  made  in  1788  only  400  pieces.    Of 
late,  industry  has  greatly  improved  again,  es- 
I>ecially  by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  former  property  of 
the  clergy  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  French 
and  English  capitalists.     Metallurgic  industry 
has  been  developed  in  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon,  Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk  goods  are 
manufactured   at  Barcelona,  Manresa,  Tarra- 
gona, Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valencia;  woollen 
stuflfe    at    Segovia,  Arevalo,    Colmenar,    and 
Alcoy ;  linen  in  Galicia  and  Catalonia ;  leather- 
at  Barcelona,  Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Grana- 


da, and  Madrid ;  and  glassware  at  Baroelona. 
There  are  manufactories  of  firearms  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and 
cannon  founderies  at  Seville,  lierganes,  Tm- 
bia,  and  Barcelona.  The  nominal  capital  sub- 
scribed for  industrial  enterprises  in  1861  ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  foUow- 
ing  table : 

lObukaordiflcoaiit tlS,OM,000 

7  credit  societies 71,160,000 

8  deposit  bftoks t,WOifiM 

18  eoncessioiis  ot  pablic  works IBJtS&fiOO 

17  iosanuMse  comnsnies M^tOOgOOO 

47  other  indostriai  sasodfttioiis 19,90,800 

Total  caplts]  sabscrfbed  by  prirate  Indlridiuls . . .  |S1S^4I8,800 

Subsidies  granted  by  the  goTemment : 

General  or  prorindal  roads eSQi,068,100 

Kallroads 11,«07.TOO 

PnbUc  works 8.026.900 

Constraction  of  new  ports M,0ei&,50O~  104,418.100 

Total  ftinds 9819,808^000 

— ^The  first  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in 
1848;  it  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Mi^aro, 
a  distance  of  15^^  miles.  Many  others  have 
been  opened  or  commenced  since.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  length  and  the  recdpts 
of  those  which  were  completed  in  1861 : 


Madrid  to  Alicante,  with  a  brancb  to 

Toledo 

Alar  to  Santander 

Valencia  to  Almanaa 

Cordova  to  Seville 

Barcelona  to  Arenjrs  de  Mar 

Xerex  to  Trocadero 

Barcelona  to  Saragossa 

Barcelona  to  Granollers 

Madrid  to  Baragossa  (7  months) 

Barcelona  toMartorel 

Laogreo  to  Giion 

Tarragona  to  Reus 


Total 718'/^     HJmjSi 
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Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  high 
mountains  of  the  country  oppose  to  the  oon- 
stmction  of  railroads,  their  extension  is  pnrsned 
with  great  vigor.  Beside  those  completed,  the 
following  lines  had  been  commenced  in  1861 : 
from  Carc^ente  to  Gandia,  from  Palencia  to 
Leon  and  Ponferrada,  from  Monforte  to  Vigo, 
and  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona;  together,  457 
miles.  Many  others  have  been  contracted  for. 
The  subsidies  which  the  government  has  been 
authorized  by  the  cortes  to  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  amount  to  about  $80,000,- 
000,  and  the  private  capital  expended  on  them 
to  $60,000,000.  There  are  several  canals,  many 
of  them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  imperial  canal,  commenced  by 
Charles  V.  and  extending  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Castile,  Man- 
zanares,  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Guadarama. — 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wines,  specie,  metals,  especially  lead,  raisins, 
olive  oil,  flour,  cork,  soap,  wool,  brandies,  and 
salt;  and  the  imports  comprise  sugar,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods, 
iron  bars,  codfish,  machines,  cacao,  guano,  and 
coal.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of 


Cbe  principal  imports  tutd  exports  in  1668,  com- 
pared wiUi  thoTTalne  in  the  preceding  year: 
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The  following  table  gives  an  exhibit  of  the 
SpaniBh  commerce  in  1858  with  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  countries: 
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A  coTiipariBon  of  tliesc  aggregates  shows  that 
the  increase  of  both  imports  and  exports  liss 
been  over  100  per  cent.,  the  former  a  little  ei- 
ceeding  iho  latter.  The  movement  of  shipping 
in  1867  and  1858  was  as  follows : 


T-«. 

B.»^.                      Cta«d. 

V«.       T-^.       V-.U.,.«^ 

IBM 

s.ios    i.ooB.ixM      e.wi     Ma.o«T 

The  coasting  trade  in  1858  employed  8S.SS4 
vessels  of  1,263,000  tons.— Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Koman 
OiUholio  church.    No  other  religious  deoomi- 


There  are,  however,  small  ooDgregatioes  tf 
Protestants  scattered  throughoat  the  kingdca. 
and  the  namber  of  those  who  avow  th^ 
selves  Protestbnts  b  estimated  aX  about  10.0N. 
There  are  also  several  thoosand  forogn  Jt*K 
foreigners  being  allowed  to  live  accordiof  k 
the  ntesof  their  religion.  The  Caiholic  diorA 
of  Sp^n  is  at  present  divided  into  69  ^oook 
9  of  which  are  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Bmpa. 
Santiago,  Gmiada,  Baragoflaft,  Toledo,  Tam^*- 
na,  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid.  In  ik 
Spanish  poseessions  oat  of  Europe,  tfacr*  m  ■ 
America  3  archbishoprics  (Santi^o  deCnba  nd 
St.  Domingo)  and  2  bishoprics ;  in  Au  t  ank- 
bbhopric  (Uanila)  and  8  bishopricfl;  and  ■ 
Africa  2  bishoprics.  Inl880tbecIergTcoutd 
162,806  members,  among  whom  were  30.M 
monks  and  24,700  nana  in  l,IMO  convents,  b 
1886  and  1886  nearly  all  the  conve&u  was 
suppressed,  and  onlj  a  vei^  few  have  raecetly 
been  reestablished  b/  special  permivion  of  ll> 
government.  .  On  the  whole,  there  is  at  pr» 
ent  a  smaller  nnmber  of  convents  than  ia  nr 
other  Catholic  conntry  of  the  world,  esrtjt 
Portagal.  The  chnrch  owned  in  former  times 
immense  possessions,  hot  in  1836  they  wot 
declared  naUonsl  property  and  confiscated,  lad 
the  dergv  indemnified  by  fixed  salarioa.  Us 
to  1689  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  hi 
been  sold  amounted  to  (78,000,000.  A  oa- 
cordat,  coaclnded  Ang.  IK,  1869,  and  prctnal- 
gnted  Jan.  14,  1660,  stipalatee  that  the  chnrrk 
shall  remun  in  the  possession  of  all  the  propc- 
yet  disposed  of,  and  shall  have  in  fuinre 


fiiom  the  year  IS46.  At  the  head  of  cdora- 
tional  afiairs  ia  a  royal  council  snbdivided  inio 
6  sections,  vix. :  primary  instruction.  philcM- 
phy,  ecclesiastical  sciences,  jurisprudenr^,  med- 
ical science,  and  administration  of  poLlIc  it>- 
stracllon.  In  1862  there  werw  17.009  primary 
schools  for  boys,  and  C,021  for  girls.  Tbf  nna- 
ber  of  pupils  was  about  600,000.  There  *ert 
fewer  than  2,000.000  individuals  who  were  *bl« 
to  read,  and  scsrccty  1,200,000  knew  how  lo 
read  and  to  write.  Since  then  the  goveraniMit 
has  made  laodable  efforts  to  improve  pot^ 
instruction,  and  the  higher  instttntions  of  learn- 
ing have  been  the  otyect  of  special  solicitodc 
There  are  774  Latin  schools  and  8  royal  gym- 
nasia to  prepare  young  men  for  the  seminariM. 
66  in  number,  or  for  the  nniversities.  of  which 
there  are  10,  viz.:  Madrid,  Barcelona  Grans- 
da,  Oviodo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  Va- 
lencia, Vallodolid.  and  Baragoosa.  Special  i>- 
straction  is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  enci- 
neering.  13  commercial  scboola,  a  collrg«  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
a  higher  reterinary  school  at  Madrid,  with 
branch  establishments  at  Cordova  nnd  S«r>- 
goesa.    Spain  has  many  literary  aocietiea,  yet 
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none  of  them  can  compare  with  simikr  so- 
cieties in  most  other  Enropean  comitries.    The 
b€NBt  known  among  them  are  the  academj  of 
sciences  at  Seville ;  the  academy  of  plastic  arts 
at  Madrid;  the  academies  of  arts  at  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Palma;   the 
academy  of  history  at  Madrid ;  and  the  acad- 
emy of  geography  at  Yalladolid.     Of  puhlio 
libraries  there  are  the  royal  library  and  6  oth- 
ers at  Madrid,  one  in  the  Escnrial,  2  at  Valen- 
da,  2  at  Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  beside 
thoae  belonging  to  the  different  universities. 
— The  government  of  Spain,  which  has  un- 
dergone a  great  many  changes  since  1812,  is 
a  oonstitntional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
male  and  femde  line.    The  king  (or  the  queen) 
is  possessed  of  the  executive  power  and  of  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  he  exercises  the  ju- 
dicial power  through  judges,  and  shares  the 
right  of  legislation  with  the  cortes.    The  latter 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the 
csongress.     The  number  of  members  of  con- 
gress is  fixed  by  a  law  of  1852  at  271,  who 
must  be  30  years  old,  must  pay  $150  taxes, 
and  be  residents  of  the  district ;  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  150  highest  tax  payers  of  the  district. 
The  senate  consists  partly  of  hereditary  gran- 
dees, who  must  have  at  least  an  annual  income 
of  $12,000  from  their  landed  property,  partly  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  partly 
of  life  members  appointed  by  the  crown.    The 
ministry  consists  at  present  (1861)  of  7  de- 
partments, viz. :  of  foreign  afiidrs  {e»tado\  of 
justice  {graeia  y  jtutieia),  of  finances  (haeien- 
da\  of  the  interior  {gohernaeion\  of  commerce, 
instruction,  and  public  works  (fomento  y  in- 
$trueeion\  of  war  and  the  colonies  (^i^rra  y 
ultramar),  and  of  the  navy  (marina);  beside 
whom  there  are  6  under  secretaries,  or  general 
directors.    The  council  of  state,  since  its  re- 
cent reorganization  by  the  cortes,  sanctioned 
by  a  royal  degree  of  Sept.  1,  1860,  consists  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  a  president,  and  82 
councillors.    At  the  head  of  each  of  the  old 
provinces  of  New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Navarre,  Andalusia, 
Granada,  Estremadura,  and  Galicia,  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands,  and  of  the  colonies  of  Cuba  (Ha- 
vana), Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  islands  (Mani- 
la), the  Canaries,  and  St.  Domingo,  is  a  captain- 
general  (formerly  a  viceroy).    In  1833  Spain, 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  was 
divided  (after  the  model  of  the  French  departe- 
nunts)  into  49  provinces,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  dtlegado  del  fo- 
mento^ and  as  to  policy  under  a  gefe  politico. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided    into  districts 
(partidos).      The  conmiunities  (pueblos)  are 
administered  by  elective  municipalities  (ayunta- 
mientos),  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  alcalde. 
The  Spanish  army  was  reorganized  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  in  1844,  and  has  been  making  of  late 
great  progress  both  in  numbers  and  emciency. 
It  has  a  disproportionally  large  number  of  of- 
ficers, who  have  exercised  a  prominent  influ- 
ence in  the  civil  wars  and  political  contests  of 


the  country.  In  1861  the  army  counted  10 
captains  general  (a  dignity  corresponding  to 
the  field  marshal  of  other  European  armies), 
61  lieutenant-generals,  142  migor-generals,  and 
875  brigadier-generals.  The  generail  staff  con- 
sisted of  3  brigadiers,  9  colo^els,  12  lieutenant- 
colonels,  25  mfyors,  60  captains,  and  40  lieu- 
tenants.   The  various  arms  were  as  follows : 


Boval  halberdiers 

InuuitrT :— 40  laments  of  the  line  (each  haying  % 
battalions  of  8  oompaniosX  1  regiment.^  of  Ceata 
(8  battalions),  20  battalions  of  chasseurs  (900  men 
eachX  and  80  battalions  of  proTindal  militia;  to- 
gether  

Cavalry  :'4  regiments  (^  carbineers.  4  of  cuiras- 
siers. 6  of  lancers,  4  of  chanears,  2  of  hnssars  (each 
divided  into  4  sqaadrons  of  520  men  eachX  2  sqaad- 
rons  of  chasseurs,  and  4  sauadrons^ 

Artillerj: — 5  regiments  on  root,  4  brisades  of  fljring 
artiilerj,  2  brigades  of  mountaip  artillery,  1  brigade 
of  moonted  aitiUery,  and  5  brigades j(^«  on  foot. . 

Engineers: — ^1  genend  Inspector,  14  directors,  2  regi- 
ments of  engineers  (of  2  battalions  each) 

(^ensdarmes  (^tMirdia  civil) 

SIMitia  on  the  Canary  islands  (6  battalions  of  infkntry, 
17  companies  of  artillery) 

Corps  of  carbineers 

Catalonian  corps 


im^m 


10,068 


18,8a» 

4»oie 

IMU 

7,880 
11,784 

6ie 


Total 284^788 

There  is  a  school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo, 
a  school  of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1851} 
at  Aicala  de  Henares,  a  special  school  of  ar- 
tillerists, an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  school 
of  the  general  staff  at  Madrid,  and  a  general 
military  school  at  Toledo.  Spain  has  125  for- 
tified places,  among  which  are  25  of  the  first 
order.  The  navy,  which  in  former  times  com- 
manded all  seas,  has  only  very  recently  begun 
to  improve  again:  The  fleet  in  1861  consi^ed 
of  46  sailing  vessels,  viz. :  2  ships  of  the  line, 
84  guns;  3  frigates,  having  each  from  82  to 
42  guns;  4  corvettes,  16  to  36  guns;  8  briga, 
12  to  18  guns;  1  brigantine,  6  guns;  28  Ye»- 
sels  of  smaller  size ;  and  65  screw  and  29  pad- 
dle wheel  steam  vessels,  among  which  is  one 
screw  steamship  of  the  line,  with  100  gona. 
Hiere  were  in  the  course  of  construction  8 
ships  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each,  2  frigates 
of  40  each,  8  frigates  of  51  each,  8  schooners, 
and  18  gun  boats.  There  were  beside  111  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  24  armed  vessels  on  jfche 
Philippines.  There  were  connected  with  the 
navy  (in  1861)  1,121  officers  of  all  grades,  189 
paymasters,  93  mechanics,  12,976  seamen,  7,980 
mariners,  and  539  guards  of  the  arsenals. — ^The 
finances  of  Spain  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
present  century  were  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  the  state  was  several  times  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Recently  a  considerable  improre- 
ment  has  taken  place,  and  the  budgets  have  sot- 
eral  times  shown  a  surplus  of  receipts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  budgets  from  1851  to  1861 
exhibits  the  financial  progress  of  the  country : 


t™. 

1851 
18&2 
1SS8 
ISM 
1856 
1856 


R«e«il>ta. 


$56,009,798 
59,483,73$ 
61,674,672 
78,557.S94 
78,454,045 
78,504,813 


Expesditort. 


158,528.^^ 
57,888,078 
60.485,487 
78,710,126 
7a860.490 
78,546,288 


Trm. 


1857 

1858 

i8se 

I860 
1861 


R«««ipU. 


•78,181,570 
88,757.769 
89,786.590 
94,868  491 
96,984,000 


$90,166s084 
88,757,768 
89,496,808 
94.617300 
96,645^ 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail  in  1861    Greek  colonies  of  Sagnntiim  and  Emporis  i^ 
were  as  follows :  plied  for  aid  to  the  Romans,  who  obtained  fhs 

Ricxim.  Oarthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend  its  " 


"       ^ubUo*t"orL:::::^^^^^^^^^^  Mtm    and  final  downfaU  of  Nnmantia  (laS).  and  ik 

"       finances 22,6o«|(>4a    temporary  independence  of  a  part  of  the 


Sr^«:;;::;::::::;::::::::::::::::::::  "SmS  *»«  beyond  the  ibe™.  (Ebro),  "jd  to «.,« 

8tampa,&c 86,701^  the  mdependence  of  Sagontoni.    Thestefeiil 

Property  and  does  of  the  Btate KS'ISS  Subsequent  destmction  of  Saffuntum  bv  Hmi- 

Surplusoftbe  colonial  receipts e.«S0.000  ^^  j^^lO  B.  0.  led  tO  the  l^nd  Plinic  w«; 

Total I»e,s»4,ooo  which  was  mostlj  carried  on  in  8paia,and  ite 

ExpEHDrnntw.               ^^^**««^  many  vicissitudes  ended  in  206  with  the  toCil 

f^lS^nfXZi'clll!*!^;.:-.;:::::::;::::  •^J?:^  e^pnision  of  the  cartha^mw  Th* 

Ministry  of  state C96^  uow  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the 

Bu^stics lom!^  peninsula,  but  did  not  fully  ancceed  untfl 

*J^®  w  w»*d  Uie  coloiJM;.';.*.'!.'.*!.*;.'.*!.*    i8;44i,«8i  a  war  of  about  200  years,  in  which  the  ex|Mi 

the  navy ^'H?'??!  of  the  Lusitaniau  Viriathus,  the  heroic 

iielntorior 4,859,526  ^ 

mbUo  works M2«,7T1 

i»d.82o,607  *^  under  the  gallant  Sertorios  (84  to  78)  fen 

o ••••••••    »"vsKvw  |)riliiant  episodes.    In  19  B.  C.  the  subjeccki 

The  special  budget  of  the  national  property  ^^^j  Spaii,  with  the  exception  of  the  B^ 

and  extraordmary  works  and  expenditures  for  ^^  completed.    The  country  was  madeVS 

the  same  year  was  m  follows :  ^^  province,  and  became  so  thoronphly  S|. 

Kecelpts  from  the  sale  of  nruonal  property $12,272,580  rmmz^  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  •« 

Amount  of  redeemable  treasury  notes 8,144,200  of  Komau  Civilization  and  literature.    Ciini> 

Refunding  of  subsidies  for  railroads 1,000,000  tianity  was  early  introduced,  and  in  the  time  d 

•Pot^ t2i,4i«,780  Constantine  the  Ohristianixation  of  the  entin 

ExpsNomntza.  country  was  completed.     The  dissolutSon  of 

Costofsaie i^?IX'5I5  ^©  Roman  empire  Called  several  German  trto 

iS^I^S!?^^^                                         ^K  to  Spain,  who  encountered  but  feeble  rent- 

»*       war 8,200,000  auce.    The  Suevi  founded  an  empire  In  the  5. 

"    So%?,7hov:;::::::::::::::::::::::  ^^  w.  part,  in  the  p^ymce  of  G<d^u  (g»b«): 

"       pubUc works 8,435,000  the  Alani  occupied  Lusitania  (Portugal);  m 

«       flnancos.. i  SS'SSS  the  Vandah  settled  iu  the  southem  province fl< 

wuSuS'nd^iSwVbii^^^^                       Mtwo  Bffitica,  Which  was  called  after  them  Vand*h« 

-— (now  Andalusia).    The  Romans  called  to  thor 

Total •2i,w«,648  aid  the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerful  empm 

The  consolidated  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  was  in  g.  v.  France,  already  extending  aero**  the 

$674,254,950.    The  floating  debt,  July  1, 1860,  Pyr6n4es,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.      King  Vtlfit 

was  $36,991,876,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  $82,-  of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  418  destrt.rt^  tie 

971,004.    According  to  the  Annuaire  de  Veco-  empire  of  the  Silingi,  a  tribe  of  the  Vandal*,  ii 

fumie  politique,  by  Block    and    Guillaumin  g.  Spain,  aiid  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 

(Paris,  1860),  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1860,  was  as  Alani  that  tbey  fused  with  the  VanduK  who 

follows:  in  their  turn  in  429  left  under  Gensoric  for 

2^^H°**wi-^;; •^SftSS'^l  N.  Africa,  where  they  founded   a  great  em- 

Not  bearing  interest 126.S403^3  .           —\P  -tr*  •     *v               -      vj       i   Ji.         v  i 

**                                              pire.     The  Visigoths  soon  subdued  the  ▼holt 

Total 1635,116,589  of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  V, 

— ^The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Seen 

Iberians.     They  mingled  in  remote  antiquity  until  585,  when  their  empire  was  dt^roved  by 

with   the  Celts,   who  had    immigrated  from  the  Visigothic  King  Leovigild.      One  of  tii 

France,  and  from  this  mixture  arose  the  Celti-  greatest  kings  of  the  Visigoths  was  Eiiric,  who 

berians.     About  1000  B.  0.  the  Phoenicians  in  471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 

came  to  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  coast  on  mans,  and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  written  laws, 

the  Mediterranean,  in  the  modern  provinces  of  Under  Recared  I.  the  Visigoths,  who  until  thiu 

Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  founded  had  been  Arians.  adopted  the  Catholic  faith 

several  colonies,  including  Tartessus,  the  bibli-  (586),  a  step  which  greatly  facilitated  the  tht>r- 

cal  Tarshish,  and  Gades  (Cadiz).     They  were  ough  coalescence  of  the  Gothic,  the  Latin,  aod 

soon  followed  by  the  Greeks,  among  whose  the  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  iK>i»alaticn 

colonies  were  Emporia)  (now  Arapurias,  on  the  into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a  gvnenl 

coast  of  Catalonia)  and  Saguntnm  (Murviedro,  prevalence  of  the  Latin  element.     Tlje  coMti- 

on  the  coast  of  Valencia).     After  the  first  Pu-  tution  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  fle<*tivo  bk^d- 

nic  war  the  Carthaginians  began  to  establish  archy,  which,  as  in  other  countries  pn>Trd  to 

themselves  in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership  be  a  prolific  source  of  violence,  assas^inatioB, 

of  Hamilcar  and  llasdnibal,  subdued  a  number  and  civil  war,  and  finally  le*l  to  the  dvMnictit^ 

of  tribes  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts.     Among  the  of  the  empire.   The  family  of  Alaric,  wljch  had 

cities  founded  by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now  been  dissatisfied  at  a  new  election,  railed  the 

Carthagena),  which  soon  becaino  a  celebrated  Arabs,  who  had  an  empire  on  the  X.  ci»a.«:  of 

emporium.     Pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Africa  (in  Mauritania,  w  hence  they  werv  called 
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=)  Moon),  into  Spain,  and  KiiigBoderio  fell  in  the  arch.   Though  freqnentlj  warring  against  eabh 

Bt  neat  battle  at  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  which  other,  the  Christian  kings  steadily  repressed 

■*  MHrted  7  days  (July  19  to  26,  711).    The  Arabi-  the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  bv  their  increas- 

^^  ana,  under  the  leadership  of  Tarik,  Abnzara,  and  ing  refinement  had  become  nnwarlike.    It  waa 

^  Muaa,  completed  within  5  years  the  anbjnga-  in  yain  that  they  called  the  Almoravidea,  and 

S'  ticm  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Sie  later  the  Almohades,  from  Morocco  to  their  aid; 

^  aMantainoas  districts  Astuia,  Oantabria  (£.  of  the  result  of  temporary  successes  was  soon  lost 

T  llie  preceding),  aod  Navarre,  where  a  Gotfaio  again ;  and  after  the  great  victory  which  tiie 

'  prince,  Pelagius  (Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elect-  united  Christian  princes,  under  the  leadership 

c  ad  king,  .and  maintained  himself  sucoessftdly  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  gained  over  the  AU 

t   i^ainst  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.    The  con-  mohades  at  Tolosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  only 

2aered  part  of  Spain  became  at  first  a  prov-  the  two  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Granada  re- 
loe  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  but  in  756  mained  to  the  Moors,  and  even  they  soon  after 
ma  independent  Spanish  caliphate  was  estab-  had  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Castile. 
Uahed  by  Abderrahman  I.  at  Cordova,  which  Among  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  Aragon 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Ab-  and  Castile  became  the  most  powerful,  and  in 
derrahman  III.  and  his  son  Hakem  IL  (died  the  course  of  time  absorbed  all  the  othera. 
976).     Agriculture,  commerce,  sciences,  and  Aragon,  which  in  1181  fell  by  inheritance  to 
art  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  the  counts  of  Catalonia,  extended  itself  eape- 
literary  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Mohamme-  cially  on  the  E.  coast    Pedro  I.  conquered  the 
dana  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  fre-  principality  of  Huesca;  Alfonso  I.  (in  1115) 
qaented  by  Christian  students  from  all  coun-  oaragossa,  which  he  made  his  capital ;  Alfonso 
tries  of  Europe.    With  the  deposition  of  Ha-  11.  and  Pedro  the  Catholic  likewise  enlarged 
ahem  III.  (1031),  the  decay  of  the  caliphate  the  empire;  James  L,  the  Conqueror,  seized 
commenced,  and  soon  even  the  name  disap-  the  island  of  Minorca  in  1220,  and  wrested  from 
peared.    The  former  provinces  became  inde-  theMoors  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  Pedro  m. 
pendent  kingdoms,  of  which  there  were  more  occupied  Sicily  in  1282,  and  expelled  the  Moora 
than  20,  the  most  important  being  those  of  from  the  Balearic  and  Pityusan  islands;  and 
Gkragossa,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  Cordova,  Alfonso  V.  united  Naples  with  his  kingdom, 
and  Granada.    The  language  and  the  customs  But,  while  enlarging  its  territory,  Aragon  suf- 
of  the  Moors  became  generally  predominant;  fered  at  home  almost  continually  from  civO 
the  Christians  were  deprived  of  their  political  broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
rights,  yet  retained  the  free  exercise  of  their  grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppression 
nSigion.    The  little  Christian  kingdom,  which  of  the  people  by  taxes.    It  was,  however,  the 
maintained  itself  ujider  Pelagius  in  the  moun-  first  Christian  state  in  which  the  third  estate 
tainous  districts  of  N.  W.  Spain,  was  at  first  obtained  a  legal  position.    The  cortes,  consist- 
limited   to  Oviedo,  and  therefore  called  the  ing  of  representatives  of  the  higher  and  lower 
kingdom  of  Oviedo.    The  second  successor  of  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  towna,  re- 
Pela^rius,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Catholic^  conquered  oeived  more  extensive  privileges,  and  the  king 
Galieia,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  could  not  act  in  important  matters  without  their 
asanmed  the  title  of  king  of  Asturias.    The  consent.    To  prevent  future  encroachments  up- 
whole  of  Leon  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  IIL,  on  the  constitution,  the  supreme  judge,  called 
the  Great  (abdicated  910),  whose  son  Ordono  justiciar  was  clothed  with  the  authority  to 
n.  transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Leon,  decide  finally  in  aU  difficulties  arising  between 
and  called  his  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  king  and  the  cortes ;  and  under  Alfonso 
N.  E.  Spain  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  V.  (1416-^58)  it  was  provided  that  the  jugti- 
and  out  of  this  ^^Marca  Hispanica''  arose  in  eta  could  be  appointed  only  with  the  con- 
the  course  of  time  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  sent  of  the  cortes.    When  the  Catalonian  line 
Catalonia.    Near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  of  princes  became  extinct,  the  cortes  in  1412 
the  Pbnerga  arose  even  earlier  the  kingdom  electedFerdinand,  infante  of  Castile,  their  king, 
of  Castile,  at  first  a  small  republic,  consisting  whose  descendants  ruled  over  Aragon  until 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.    If  it  was  ever  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  mar- 
fully  subdued  by  the  Moors,  it  recovered  its  riage  of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  of  Aragon, 
independence  very  soon,  for  as  early  as  759  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  consolidated  all  Chris- 
there  appears  a  count  of  Castile.    Its  territory  tian  Spain  into  one  kingdom.   Among  the  more 
was  soon  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  the  prominent  kings  of  Castile  are  Ferdinand  IIL 
princes  became  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Asturias,  (1217-62),  who  by  successful  wars  against  the 
but  in  961  they  recovered  their  indei>endence.  Moors  annexed  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz  to 
They  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in  his  dominions ;  his  son  ^Vifonso  X.,  the  Wise 
1037,  after  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Leon,  (1252-^84),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  united  the  kingdom  himself  a  great  scholar,  but  a  weak  ruler,  under 
of  Leon  with  Castile,  which  was  henceforth  whom  the  Moors  made  new  conquests  in  the 
the  most  powerful  Spanish  state.    Aragon,  Ga-  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  who  while  as- 
licia,  Portugal,  Murcia,  and  other  states  owed  piriui?  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  em- 
thcir  oriirin  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  dividing  pire  lost  that  of  Spain ;  and  Alfonso  XL  (1824- 
a  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  a  deceased  mon-  ^50),  who  destroyed  for  ever  the  power  of  the 
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ICoors.    In  Oastile  the  towns  possessed  fewer  Charles  against  Franeia  L  of  Fnae&y 

rights  and  attained  less  prosperity  than  in  Ara-  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  against  the  paopi 

gon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  privileges  of  Ghent  in  the  Ketherlanda,   agamst  Pof 

and  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  Clement  YII.  in  Italy,  and  against  Tudft  ai 

which  included  the  8  orders  of  the  knights  Algiers,  ezhansted  the  revenues  of  the  ecMi 

of  Calatrava,  Compostela,  and  Alcantara,  were  try,  burdened  the  people  with  enormous  taxi 

more  extensive.    In  the  15th  century,  during  and  required  the  contracting  of  a  hfxj  M 

the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the  clergy  and  nobil-  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Iliilip  IL  (1^^^** 

ity  usurped  so  much  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  ttte  vast  moniu^y  began  to  decay.  Phifip  ea 

that  when  Isabella  (1474-1504)  ascended  the  quered  Portugal,  whid^  firran  16iBl  to  1640  f 

throne,  royalty  was  almost  powerless.     The  mained united  with  Spain;  but  this  conqnssi,! 

marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  gether  with  the  war  against  the  revolted  Net! 

of  Castile  did  not  lead  at  pnce  to  an  entire  erlands,  the  unfortunate  naval  stmgg^ 

coalescence  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  they  re-  England,  in  which  the  '^  invincible  armada'' 

tained  the  separate  administration  of  their  re-  destroyed  and  Cadiz  captured  by  the 

spective  native  dominions.  But  in  concert  with  and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  InMa 

their  great  minister.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  they  of  the  Escurial,  exhausted  the  atrmgtb  of  t] 

pursued  harmoniously  the  aim  of  fusing  all  the  country.  The  despotic  measorea  adoj^^  bj  ti 

states  of  Spain,  which  still  differed  in  religion,  inquisition  for  crushing  out  Protestantifln  m 

customs,  and  laws,  into  an  ecclesiastical  ana  the  concealed  remnanta  of  the  Moors  and  Jei 

political  unity,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  and  by  the  king  for  destroying  atiU  more  thti 

royalty  at  the  expense  of  Uie  clergy,  the  aris-  oughly  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  peofi] 

tocracy,  and  the  towns.     To  this  end  Ferdi-  hid  in  great  part  the  desired  effect,  but  al 

nand  united  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of  the  complete  the  ruin  of  Spanish  commerce,  ifi 

8  Castilian  orders  of  Imights  for  ever  with  the  culture,  and  industry.    lliteratore  and  art  \ko^ 

Spanish  crown,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  ever,  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a 

pope  the  right  of  nominating  all  bishops,  ex-  the  Spanish  language  and  faahions  controDi 

pelled  all  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  the  Spanish  the  courts  of  Europe.    The  imbecile  and  £um 

soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquisition,  which  in  ical  Philip  III.  (159S-1621)  left  the  reins  < 

the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  became  so  government  to  his  favorite.  Count  Lerma,  wl 

powerful  an  mstrument,  not  only  for  suppress-  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  drey 

mg  all  secession  from  the  ecclesiastical  unity,  the  last  of  the  Horisooa,  some  600,000  in  an 

but  also  for  breaking  the  power  of  dangerous  ber,  out  of  Spain.    Under  Philip  IV.  (ItfSl-'f 

noblemen    and    bishops.      (See  Inquisition.)  Portugal  recovered  ita  independence;  Catsl 

The  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  nia  was  devastated  for  10  years  by  a  civil  wi 

the  last  Moorish  possession  in  Spain  (1491-2),  the  Dutch  infested  the  Spanish  possetfions 

completed  the  political  consolidation  of  the  America,  especially  Peru ;  8  fleets  were  destro 

kingdom ;   while  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  ed  by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Pn 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  still  more  the  dis-  estant  Netherlands  were  abandoned  for  er 

covery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  sub-  (1684);  insurrections  broke  out  in  Naples  ti 

sequent  occupation  of  large  portions  of  North,  Sicily ;  and  the  enmity  between  Olivarei,  iJ 

Central,  and  South  America  by  Spanish  gen-  Spanishminister,  and  Richelieu,  involved  Sf« 

erals,  soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spain  to  in  a  war  with  France,  by  which  the  fono 

a  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  lost  Roussillon.    Still  more  unfortunate  wa»  tj 

The  expeditions  to  America  led,  however,  to  a  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1665-1700),  under  hIki 

neglect  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  expulsion  of  another    dbastrous  war  was  waged    agaii 

the  industrious  Jews  and  Moors  proved  to  the  France,  and  the  population  of  Spain  decr^a^ 

flourishing  industry  of  Spain  a  fatal  blow,  from  to  8,000,000.    The  aeath  of  Charles,  with  w he 

which  the  country  has  but  recently  begun  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extim 

recover.     Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  1516  by  occasioned  a  war  for  the  succession  to  t 

his  grandson  Charles  I.  (Charles  V.  of  Ger-  Spanish  throne,  which  both  the  brother^ 

many),  who  permanently  united  Castile  and  law  of  Charles,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  Lt 

Arapon,  inherited   from  his  paternal   grand-  pold  I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  for  a  prin 

father  the  Netherlands,  was  elected  emperor  of  their  respective  families.     Charles,  in  a  « 

of  Germany,  and  conquered  Milan.     At  the  ond  will,  appointed  Philip  of  Aigoo,  grands 

beginning  of  his  reign  serious  insurrections  of  Louis  XI V.,  sole  heir  of  all  the  Spanish  mc 

broke  out  in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the  archy ;  but  Grennany,  England,  and  IloUai 

people  demanded  a  more  liberal  constitution ;  contested  the  validity  of  uie  will,  and  for 

but  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in  jrears  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the  Spt 

the  abolition   of  the  principal   rights  of  the  ish  throne.     The  generals  of  the  allies,  IMd 

towns,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  MarlborouglL.  w< 

cortcs,  and  a  stronger  attachment  of  the  clergy  several  signal  victories;  yet  Philip  finally  mai 

and  nobility  to  the  crown.     The  conquest  of  tained  himself  on  the  throne,  although  in  tl 

Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  of  Peru  and  Chili  by  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he  was  obliged  ti>  c«h 

Pizarro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches  Naples,  Sardinia,  Parma,  Milan,  and  the  nc-^t  i 

into   the  royal   treasury  ;    but   the  wars   of  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  Sicily  to  Savoy,  as 
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ilUr  and  Minorca  to  £n|^aiid.    Under  his  the  aariatanoe  <^  Spain,  which,  desirona  of  prft> 

Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Oatalonia  lost  the  serving  a  nenti^  position,  agreed  to  ftj  to 

yi  their  oonstitotional  rights.    The  great  France  a  monthly  aabsidj  oif  4,000,000  piasters^ 

8  of  the  state  were  managed  bj  the  queen,  The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels  by  the 

beth  Famese,  and  her  minister,  Cardinal  English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war  againat 

ronL    In  Italy,  Naples  was  regained  for  England,  Deo.  12,  1804.    The  fortune  of  war 

aSante  Carlos  in  1735,  and  Parma  for  the  was  onoe  more  against  Spain,  and  at  Trafalgar, 

te  Philip  in  1748.      Philip's  son  Ferdi-  Oct  21, 1805,  the  combined  French  and  Spamah 

VI.  (1748-^59)  was  disabled  by  melan-  fleeta  suffered  .a  total  defeat,  and  Spain  alone 

from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  gov-  lost  IS  ships  of  the  line.    The  misery  which 

ent     He    was   succeeded  by  his  step-  these  unfortunate  wars  brought  upon  Spain  led 

er    Charles   IIL    (1759-'88),  previously  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  opposition  to 

of  Naples,  an  enlightened  pnnce,  with  Godoy,  who  in  his  turn,  alarmed  by  the  in- 

e  reign  a  better  era  began  to  dawn.    Hav-  creasing  dependence  of  Spain  upon  FranoOy 

gned  the  Bourbonic  family  compact  with  made  some  feeble  and  fruitless  efforts  to  extri- 

)e  in  1761,  he  was  involved  in  the  French-  cate  his  country  from  the  alliance.    The  sno- 

sh  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  ezpedi-  cess  of  Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Prussia 

igainst  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  1775,  and  thwarted  uiese  efforts;  he  demanded  and  ob- 

e  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  during  a  tain^  from  Spain  two  auxiliary  armies,  one  of 

d  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms  which,  consisting  of  16,000  men,  was  sent  to 

not  saccesaful ;  but  the  internal  prosperi-  Denmark,  the  other  to  Tuscany.    Spain  had 

the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  also  to  submit  to  the  disgracefid  treaty  of  Fon- 

administration  of  the  king,  who  was  as-  tainebleau,  in  consequence  of  which  French 

I  by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen,  troops  were  marched  into  the  country.    The 

«nda,  Campomanes,  Olavidez,  and  Florida  growing  opposition  to  Godoy,  in  which  now 

:a;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  be-  the  prince  of  Asturias  himself  took  an  active 

x>  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his  part,  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king 

showed  a  considerable  increase.     The  and  the  prince.    A  plan  of  Godoy  to  fiee  with 

r  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  restricted,  the  royal  fanuly  to  Mexico  was  frustrated  by 

esuits  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  do-  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  compelled 

ins  (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the  em-  the  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  prince  of 

mlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca,  Lou-  Asturias  (March  19,  1808),  who  ascended  the 

i,  and  Florida.    He  was  followed  by  his  throne  as  Ferdinand  VU.    Soon  after,  how- 

Iharles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  con-  ever,  in  a  letter  to  Ni^leon,  he  represented 

1  to  pursue  the  reformatory  policy  of  Ids  his  resignation  as  compulsory,  and  revoked  it. 

r,  but  after  1792  gave  himself  up  to  the  Both  frither  and  son  courted  the  patronage  of 

cious  influence  of  Manuel  Godoy,  duke  of  Napoleon,  who,  accepting  the  office  of  arbiter, 

lia.     At  first  Spain  joined  the  alliance  invited  them  to  Bayonne,  and  there  extorted 

St  the  French  republic,  but  was  soon  com-  from  both,  as  well  as  from  the  infantes  Don 

i  to  conclude  the  inglorious  peace  of  Basel  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  a  resignation  of  their 

),  by  which  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.    Napoleon  then 

;e.  In  1796  Godoy  entered  with  France  into  called  a  junta  of  150  Spanish  ana  American 

tfensive  and  defensive  league  of  San  Dde-  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 

(for  which  he  received  the  title  of  '^  prince  constitution,  and  on  June  6, 1808,  dedared  his 

e  peace^'),  and  declared  war  against  £ng-  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain  and  of  India.  The 

In  1797  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  new  constitution  was  adopted  and  sworn  to  by 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad  the  king  and  the  delegates,  July  6.    On  July  9 

»ied  by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of  Joseph  departed  for  Spain,  where  insurrections 

I  blockaded.   Spain  suffered  so  much  from  had  already  broken  out  in  Navarre, 

rar,  and  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Estremadura,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia. 

Ty  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  resigned  land,  on  July  4,  made  peace  with  ''  the  Si 

)sition  as  prime  minister,  although  he  re-  people,"  recognized  Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of 

i  in  fact  a  controlling  influence  in  state  Spam,  and  vigorously  supported  the  insnrreo- 

s.    In  1801  Spain  commenced,  at  the  in-  tion  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  under  the 

ion  of  France,  a  war  against  Portugal,  the  direotion  of  a  central  junta,  sitting  first  at  Aran- 

»f  England,  which  was  terminated  in  1802  juea  and  later  at  Seville.    The  junta,  at  the 

e  peace  of  Bad^oz,  and  resulted  in  the  ces-  head  of  which  was  the  acred  ex-minister  Blanoa, 

>f  Olivenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain.    In  1802  called  into  the  field  half  a  million  of  oomba- 

eace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  by  which  tants,  under  Palafox,  Castaftos,  Romana,  Bal- 

ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  to  the  lesteroe,  and  other  national  leaders,  who  w&t 

)ine  republic,  and  Louisiana  to  France,  supported  by  English  armies  under  Moore, 

the  prince  of  Parma,  a  descendant  of  the  Baird,  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  others    A 

house  of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etru-  fierce  guerilla  warfare  was  waged  throughoat 

On  the  reopening  of  the  war  between  the  country ;  Saragossa,  Gerona^  Cadii,  farm* 

te  and  England  in  1803,  France  demanded,  Kona,  and  Valencia  were  hen>icidly  d«t\HH)«4« 

^rdance  with  the  league  of  San  Udefonso*  Until  1612  the  war  was  oarried  on  with  vaiijriiii 
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saecess;    yet  the  greater  part  of  Spain  fell  The  Spanish  goremmeiit  was  eaDed  vpoi 

into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  com-  store  the  royal  sovereignty  and  to  ehaa 

manded  by  Suchet,  Sonlt,  Mass^na,  Marmont,  constitution ;  and  when   compliance  wi 

Ney,  Macdonald,  and  other  generals,  and  the  demand  was  refused,  a  French  army  of  1 

Spanish  patriots  and  the  English  maintained  men,  under  tlie  duke  of  Angool^me.  m 

themselves  only  in  the  western  provinces  and  into  Spain.    The  Spanish  government  o; 

in  Portugal.    But  the  faUure  of  Napoleon  in  to  them4eoy7M(rarm^nnderBalk«tcroi 

Russia  was  soon  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the  O^Donnell,  and  Morillo,  bnt  most  of  tbei 

French  from  Spain.    Soult  with  80,000  French  soon   overpowered   and    capitnlated : 

troops  was  recalled;  the  brilliant  victory  of  who  maintained  himself  longer  than  n 

Wellington  at  Vittoria  (June  21, 1818)  forced  the  other  generals  in  the  fielC  was  mad 

the  French  army  to  fall  back  to  the  odier  side  oner  and  hanged.    The  king  was  compc 

of  the  Pyr6n6es.    Only  a  few  strong  places  follow  the  cortes  to  Seville,  and  from  tu 

remained  in  their  possession,  until  the  bloody  Cadiz ;  but  a  new  regency  at  Madrid, 

victory  of  Wellington  at  Toulouse  (April  10,  name  of  the  "  imprisoned  king,"  restoi 

1814)  and  the  capture  of  that  city  successfally  litical  absolutism,  together  with  the  coi 

terminated  the  Spanish  war  of  independence.  When  Cadiz  was  closely  invested  and  boi 

The  patriotic  war  rekindled  the  wish  for  a  lib-  ed  by  the  French,  the  oortes  restored 

oral  constitution.   The  cortes,  which  on  Jan.  26,  king  his  absolute  power,  Sept.  28.    Per 

1810,  had  fled  from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  completed  YII.  at  once  revoked  all  the  decrees  of  ti 

the  new  constitution,  March   18,  1812.    The  stitutional  government  from  March  7,  1 

regency,  which  was  recognized  by  England  and  Oct  1, 1828,  and  confirmed  those  of  the  n 

Bussia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  acknowledge  it.  All  persons  suspected  of  liberalism  were 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  cortes,  outed  with  great  severity ;  the  mnnici^ 

which,  since  Jan.  1814,  had  assembled  in  Ma-  of  the  communities  were  abolished;  andi 

drid,  invited  Ferdinand  YII.,  who  had 'been  set  was  concluded  with  France,  which  pr 

fi'ee  by  N^)oleon,  to  return  to  Spain  and  take  an  for  a  continuance  of  the  French  oecu 

oath  to  the  constitution.    Ferdinand  returned,  Still  a  great  part  of  the  absolutist  partji 

but  went  to  Valencia,  not  to  Madrid,  and  on  ered  the  king  as  not  sufficiently  enerpK 

May  4  declared  the  constitution  null  and  void,  formed  a  coalition  for  elevating  to  the 

He  announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention,  his  brother  Don  Carlos.     Several  insnrr 

not  to  restore  despotism,  but  to  introduce  an-  broke  out  in  1825  and  1826,  bnt  tbei 

other  constitution    on    a  liberal  basis.    This  soon  quelled.    At  the  same  time  Spd 

promise  however  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  inqui-  compelled  to  abandon  its  laat  position 

sition  was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and  mainland  of  America,  Jan.  22,  1 826.    I 

most  of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Charles  Ferdinand  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife 

III.  were  subsequently  annulled.    Florida  was  Christina,  a  Neapolitan  prince***,  to  ab<»l 

sold  for  $5,000,000  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  29,  th< 

the  attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted  colonies  law  of  the  Bourbon  family,  which  exclad 

in  America  was  a  miserable  failure.    On  Jan.  daughters  of  the  king  from  the  throne.    ] 

1,  1820,  a  military  insurrection,  under  Riego,  sequence  of  this  change  his  daughter,  tbei 

broke  out  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  con-  Isabel  (bom  Oct.  10, 1830),  l>ecame  heir 

stitntion  of  1812.  It  spread  with  great  rapidity;  throne,  in  place  of  his  brother  I>on  Carl< 

several  generals,  as  O'Donnell  and  Freyre,  who  was  under  the  Salic  law  entitleil  to  the  * 

were  sent  out  for  its  suppression,  joined  the  sion.    In  Sept.  1882,  the  apostolic  party  ei 

insurrectionists ;  and  on  March  7  the  king  was  from  the  king,  who  was  dangerously  i'lL  t 

compelled    to    proclaim  the  constitution    of  cation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1>*^ 

1812,  and  to  convoke  the  cortes.    A  new  min-  the  intrigne  was  soon  discovered,  the  inl 

istry  was  formed,  the  press  declared  free,  the  of  the  party  broken,  and  Mana  ChriMi 

inqnifiition  abolished,  and  within  a  few  days  pointed  regent  ofSpain  for  the  time  of  tht- 

the  new   order  of  things  was  acknowledged  illness  (Oct.  1832).     She  sorroundi'^l  1 

throuirhout  Spain.    The  suppression  of  a  part  with  a  ministry  of  moderadoK  and  tried  t* 

of  the  convents  and  other  resolutions  passed  a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  in  or 

by  the  cortes,  which  met  on  July  1,  provoked  break  the  power  of  the  Carlistj*.     lK»n 

the  formation  of  an  apostolical  junta,  which  himself  entered  a  protest  again<^  hi*  ex< 

demanded    the    restoration    of   the    absolute  from  the  throne,  which  was  sust^iint^ 

Sower  of  the  king,  of  the  convents,  and  of  feu-  Bourbonic  courts  of  Italy.    The  dcAth  « 

al    institutions.     Even    a    regency  was    ap-  dinand  VII.,  Sept.  29,  was  at  once  the 

pointed  by  the  apostolical  party  at  8eu  de  Ur-  for  a  general  civil  war.     Don  Carl«>6  wi 

gel,  in  Catalonia ;  but  the  troops  of  the  govern-  claimed  in  the  Ba8<]ue  provinces  as  lliar 

mont  drove  tlie  re«rency  into  France  in  Nov.  and  was  8upi)orted  by  a  m^ority  of  the 

1822,  and  dispersed  tUl  the  guerilla  bands  in  and  the  country  people  throoghont  tht* 

the  nortliern  provinces  in  Feb.  1823.     In  the  dom ;  Maria  Christina,  on  the  other  ban 

menn  time  France,  at  the  ooncrress  of  Verona  the  joint  support  of  the  modorados  ami  x\ 

(IH2l*),  had  nu'reod  with  the  courts  of  eastern  erals.    At  first  theCarlists,  under  the  con 

£uro]>e  ui>on  an  armed  intervention  in  Spain,  of  Zumalacarreguy,  were  succ^safol,  an 
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rnment  of  Ohristina  implored  the  aid  of  of  the  press  and  the  national  militia  abolished, 

and  and  France,  which  allowed  recruiting  The  sabsequent  history  of  Isabella  II.,  who  in 

in  their  states  for  the  Spanish  armj.    Soon  1846  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco 

ward  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  enlisted  in  deAssis^is  espeoiallj  noted  for  the  frequent 

and  to  join  the  royal  troops.  The  cause  of  change  of  her  ministers,  mostly  brought  about 

3arlists  began  to  decline  with  the  unexpect-  by  palace  intrigues.   In  1847  the  queen  yielded 

)ath  of  Zuinalacarreguy,  June  25, 1885,  and  for  a  time  to  the  counsels  of  her  favorite,  Gen. 

more  when  Espartero  in  1836  assumed  com-  Serrano,  and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresis- 

1  of  the  royal  army  in  the  northern  prov-  tas,  which  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  and 

I.   The  government,  in  the  mean  while,  was  conferred  on  Espartero,  whom  they  recalled  from 

jelled  to  nudLe  new  concessions  to  the  radi-  England,  the  dignity  of  a  senator.    But  before 

ing  of  the  progressive  party  (exaltadoa)^  and  the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados  regained  the 

[opt  in  1887  the  so  called  modified  constitu-  control  of  the  state  under  the  energetic  leader- 

of  1812.  The  Carlists,  though  they  received  ship  of  Karvaez,  who  however  showed  a  oon- 

bermilitaryleaderof  eminence  in  Cabrera,  dilatory  spirit,  maintained  the  amnesty,  and 

i  finally  overpowered  in  1889,  when  some  made  no  objection  to  the  return  of  Espartero. 

eir  generals  surrendered,  and  others,  with  A  few  revolutionary  movements,  made  in  1848 

Carlos  himself,  fied  to  France.    Cabrera  and  1849,  by  the  exaltadoson  the  one  hand  and 

tained  himself  until  July,  1840,  when  he  the  Carlists  under  Cabrera  on  the  other,  were 

fled  to  France,  and  the  Carlist  war  was  at  easily  suppressed.    The  suspected  complicity  of 

id.    Yet  another  revolutionary  movement  the  British  minister  in  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bnl- 

e  out  in  the  same  year,  when  the  cortes  wer,  with  some  of  these  movements,  led  to  a 

m1  a  new  ayuntamiento  law,  which  abolish-  temporary   suspension    of   diplomatic   inter- 

ie  former  municipal  rights  of  the  Spanish  course  with  England.    Two  illicit  expeditions 

IS.    Maria  Christina  found  it  necessary  to .  against  Cuba,  in  1850  and  1851,  which  were 

int  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  prepared  by  Cuban  r^gees  in  the  United 

e  minister;  soon  afterward  (Oct.  12)  she  re-  States,  and  met  with  great  encouragement  in 

)d,and,with  the  chiefs  ofthe  moderados,  em-  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  and  snbse- 

ed  for  France.    The  cortes  in  1841  appoint-  quently  the  declarations  of  the  American  dem- 

spartero  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  ocratic  party  in  favor  of  an  acquisition  of  Cuba 

n,  and  Arguelles,  an  old  constitutionalist  of  by  the  United  States,  disturbed  the  friendly 

,  her  tutor.    The  administration  of  Espar-  relations  between  the  two  governments,  with- 

did  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  out  leading  however  to  any  serious  complicar 

try  than  any  other  before  or  after  him.  New  tions.    Friendly  relations  with  the  papal  court 

s  and  canals  were  constructed,  mining  en-  were  reSstabli^ed  by  the  concordat  of  1851. 

aged,  and  industry  and  trade  put  on  a  firm-  Narvaez  resigned  in  1851,  and  till  1854  a  num- 

asis ;  and  the  functions  of  public  officers  ber  of  %hort-lived  and  weak  ministries  suc- 

)  never  discharged  with  greater  integrity,  ceeded  each  other,  most  of  which  had  reac- 

the  sale  of  ^e  ecclesiastical  property  tionary  tendencies.  In  1854  the  progress  of 
d  forth  an  allocution  of  the  pope,  in  which  illiberal  legislation,  the  financial  operations  of 
confiscation  of  the  church  property  was  Maria  Christina,  her  husband  Mufioz,  and  the 
»unced  as  robbery,  and  the  almost  unani-  banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrongfully  obtain- 
s  opposition  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  who,  ed  the  most  important  railroad  concessions,  and 
niou  with  the  mocUrados  and  the  absolu-  the  imposition  upon  the  country  of  a  compul- 
8,  were  strong  enough  to  harass  Espartero  sory  loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led  to  a  mili- 
isurrections  during  the  entire  period  of  tary  insurrection,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which 
administration.  In  May,  1848,  an  open  was  Qen,  O^Donnell,  who  called  on  all  lib- 
are  between  Espartero  and  the  cortes,  al-  eral  parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  consti- 
gh  a  m^ority  of  them  were  progrenstcUj  tution  of  1887.  On  July  24  the  queen  saw 
at  once  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  herself  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
ugh  out  Spain,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Con- 
eading  generals  of  the  moderados,  as  Nar-  stituent  cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 

and  O'Donnell,  who  had  returned  from  the  law  of  1887,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 

ice.    Toward  the  close  of  July  Espartero  ber,  and  elected   Espartero   their  presidenl^ 

nrked  at  Cadiz  for  England.    In  October  Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  was  again  ap- 

x)rtes  declared  the  queen  of  age,  who  in  pointed  prime  minister.    The  cortes  restored 

lext  year  formed  a  ministry  of  moderados,  m  the  main  the  liberal  constitutions  of  1813 

)r  the  presidency  of  Narvaez.    Christina  and  1887,  and  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 

recalled  from  France,  her  secret  marriage  religious  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 

Munoz,  formerly  one  of  her  body  guards,  church  property.    A  large  minority  demanded 

icly   announced,  and   negotiations   com-  the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 

3ed  with  Rome.    In  the  cortes  which  met  of  the  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction  of 

)t.  lo44,  the  moderados  had  a  m^ority,  and  the   crown.      The   ascendency  of   liberalism 

le  constitution  which  they  adopted  (the  lasted  until  July  14,  1856,  when,  reactionary 

titntion  of  1845)  the  rights  of  the  cortes  infiuences  having  again  prevailed  in  the  palace, 

I  limited,  and  the  trial  by  jury  for  offences  Espartero  resigned,  and  O^DonneU  waa  a|H 
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Sainted  prime  miiiister.     An  insnrrection  in  eminent  of  the  qneen,  bnt  H  eooii  ended  \ 

adrid  and  the  other  large  cities  was  sup-  arrest  and  that  of  his  brother  FerdmsDd. 

pressed,  and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a  two  princes  were  set  free  after  haTiag  i 

state  of  siege.    On  Aug.  15  the  national  gnard  a  declaration  that  thej  abandoned  their  d 

was  dissolved,  and  gradaallj  the  illiberal  legis-  Soon  after  their  liberation  they  renikei 

lation  of  1845  restored,  especiallj  since  Nar-  declaration,  bnt  the  proepeota  of  the  € 

vaez  had  become  prime  minister.    The  sale  of  partj  were  at  the  end  of  1861  mors  ha 

chnrch  property  was  inhibited,  and  the  oon-  than  ever  before. — ^Among  -the  best  hktor 

cordat  of  1851  restored.    The  chnrch  proper-  Spain  are  those  of  Mariana  (with  contiu 

ty  question  was  finally  a^usted  by  a  conven-  by  Saban  y  Blanoo,  20  vola^  Madrid^  1817 

tion  with  Rome,  on  Ang.  25,  1859;  and  the  Bossi  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1881),  and  Lendik 

Spanish  government  not  only  continued  to  re-  Schafer  (in  the  collection  of  Heeren  and  1 

main  on  good  terms  with  the  papal  court,  but,  5  vols.,  1861).    The  most  valnable  iDiiitr 

after  the  union  of  a  part  of  the  papal  terri-  of  Spanish  history  are  by  foreign  haad 

tory  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860,  be-  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Preaeott,  I 

came  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  temporal  Ticknor,    Miffnet,   Watson,   Roberteos, 

sovereignty  of  the  pope.    In  1867  diplomatic  Dunlop,  Sonuiey,  Stirling,  and  Ford. 
relations  with  Mexico  were  broken  off,  and  in       SPAIN,  Lanofaob  akd  LrrKXArm  oi 

Dec.  1858,  the  government  announced  to  the  the  language  of  the  primitare  inKt^Ha 

cortes  that,  all  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mexico  a  Spain,  the  Iberians  and  Oantabriana,  who 

redress  of  the  Spanish  grievances  having  failed,  ably  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-Enropei 

§  roper  measures  would  be  taken  to  enforce  the  tions,  but  early  mixed  with  the  Celti,  < 

panish  claims.    Subsequent  negotiations  with  feeble  offshoot  survives  in  the  Basque. 

iVance  and  England,  which  complained  of  sim-  modem  Spanish  containa  but  few  words 

ilar  grievances,  led  in  1861  to  the  eonclusion  of  can  be  traced  to  an  Iberian,    Canti^rij 

a  tripartite  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  Celtic  source.    It  sprang,  like  the  othc 

the  three  governments  toward  the  close  of  the  manic  languages,  fit>m  the  vnlgar  Latin. 

year  sent  an  expedition  against  Mexico,  to  obtain  seems  at  an  early  period  to  hare  ^rtrc 

satisfaction.    The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  altogether  the  primitive  langnagea.    As 

and  Vera  Oruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  sister  languages  of  the  Romanic  £uuh 

squadron  under  Gen.  Gasset  without  a  strng-  Italian,  Frencn,  and  Portngneee,  the  bei 

gle  (Dec.  14r-l7).    Several  months  before  Spain  remained  thoroughly  Latin,  though  with 

had  increased  her  dominions  in  America  by  re-  modifications,  while  the  influence  of  tb 

suming  possession  of  her  former  colony  of  St.  tonic  is  apparent  in  the  formatiTe  part  < 

Domingo.    On  March  18  the  last  president  of  language.    The  following  are  some  of  tl 

that  republic,  Santana,  issued  a  proclamation  portant  changes  which  uiis  amalgamado 

announcing  the  union  of  the  state  wifli  Spain,  produced :  The  vowels  e  and  o  of  the  a 

and  on  May  20  the  queen  signed  the  decree  by  ed  penultima  have  very  frequently  dert 

which  the  annexation  was  accepted.    In  1858  themselves  into  the  diphthongs  tV  and  « 

Spain  united  with  France  in  sending  an  expedi-  humo,  fuerte^  puenU^  ti^m^Hf,  from  Ap»«i 

tion  against  the  emperor  of  Anam,  who  had  for  tern,  pontem^  ttmjnu,   Ilarsh  cons(>nant5 1 

years  cruelly  persecuted  the  native  Christians,  tendency  to  soften,  and  combinationit  to  t 

and,  as  was  alleged,  violated  former  treaties  themselves  into  single  consonantss  9a  in 

with  the  two  governments.     They  conquered  Mhevy  digo,  agva,  edad^  from  aperirt^  i 

part  of  the  coast  of  Anam ;  but  in  Dec.  1861,  dico^  aqua,  aUUtm,    Combinations  with 

the  war  liad  not  yet  been  brouglit  to  a  close,  generally  changed  into  the  beautifnl  8] 

On  Oct.  22,  1859,  war  was  declared  against  sound  U,  as  in  Uare,  llama,  Uano,  from 

Morocco,  which,  as  was  alleged,  had  attacked  Jiamma,  planus;  el  and  ct  pass  into  fk 

the  Spanish  possessions  situated  on  the  N.  noeht,  dieho,  from  nortem^  dietum  ;  initii 

coast  of  that  empire.    The  war,  in  which  the  changed  into  mute  A,  as  in  hartr,  from  j 

Spanish    troops   were   commanded   by  Gkn.  The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word  Wtweei 

O'Donnell,  was  brief  and  very  successAil.    At  vowels  has  often  been  dropped,  as  in  crtr 

the  peace,   which  was  concluded  April    26,  from  credere,  fid^lU ;  anu  a  6  or  «/  is, 

I860,  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnifica-  cognate  languages,  inserted  where  m,  a 

tion  of  20,000,000  piasters,  to  accord  to  Spanish  would  meet  with  r,  as  in  n4>mbre^  from  m 

trade  the  same  rights  as  to  that  of  the  most  tendrS,  future  of  UTitr  ;  taldr^  tiatxa^  oi 

favored  nations,  and  to  allow  a  Spanish  am-  (compare  Fr.  nombre,  £ng.  nrnmher,  Gr.  < 

bassador  and  a  Catholic  bishop  to  reside  at  instead  of  arpos).     The  introduction  o 

Fez.    These  foreign  wars  led  to  a  consider-  strong  gutturals,  which  are  represented 

able  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  promoted  signs,  g,  j,  and  in  a  few  cases  t^  is  abo  to 

peace  at  homo^  and  greatly  raised  the  reputa-  cribed  to  Teutonic  infhience.  In  words  I 

tion  and  influence  of  Spain  abroad.    The  count  nins  with  «  followed  by  another  oonsoe 

of  Montemolin,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos,  euphonic  e  has  been  invariably  prefix* 

in  whose  favor  the  latter  had  in  1845  aban-  in  eitar^  espiritu,  eseuio^  from  iteiv,  apx 

doned  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  made  scutum,    Ni,  ne,  nn,  and  gn  have  been 

in  1860  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov-  changed  into  the  liquid  n  {%\  as  in  A 
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mUralku^  aHo,  leHo,  from  Ettpania,  tntranen,  pronmiciation,  which  agrees  with  th«t  of  the 
mnnuiy  lignum.  The  inflections  of  the  noon  Italian.  The  substantives  have  only  2  genders, 
md  the  verb  show  a  marked  inflnenoe  of  the  mascnline  and  feminine ;  but  the  article  has  8 
Ckithio.  The  refined  system  of  declension  forms,  el,  la,  and  lo,  the  last  of  which  is  nsed 
seems  to  have  been  too  complicated  for  the  for  changing  a^ectives  into  substantives,  ^ 
northern  barbarians ;  they  nsed  only  one  case  huenOj  good,  lo  hueno,  that  which  is  good, 
ending  for  each  of  the  singular  and  plnral  nnm-  The  plnral  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  siii^ilar 
bers,  and  this  ending  was  in  the  singalar  sop-  either  «,  as  libro,  libroiy  or  e$,  as  mu^  ley^  rtiM, 
^ied,  not  by  the  La^  nominative,  but  by  the  pi.  fM$e»^  ^^  ruhie$,  A  declension  proper 
aooosatiTe,  with  the  rejection  of  the  conso-  does  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the  Lttdn 
aantal  ending  m^  and  sometimes  of  the  syl-  having  been  lost,  and  being  replaced  by  the 
Uric  ending  em.  Thus  the  Latin  ntr,  dux^  use  of  prepositions,  especially  de  and  d  The 
and  ^rtu9  pass  into  niete,  duque^  and  tir-  Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  augmentatire 
tmd;  but  the  neuter  nodns  eorpui,  tempuSy  and  diminutive  terminations,  which  have  gradu- 
and  ecq^ut  form  euerpo^  tiempo,  and  eaho,  ally  become  the  regular  and  exclusive  means 
The  loss  of  cases  was  remedied  by  the  use  of  of  adding  to  the  original  meaning  of  words  the 
the  article,  not  unknown  to  the  Goths,  and  expression  of  great  or  small  size  and  feelings  of 
obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  the  shape  admiration  or  contempt.  The  comparative  is 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ills  and  the  nu-  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  positive  the  adverb 
mend  unu$.  In  the  verb  also  the  Spanish  has  mas  (Latin  magi$,  more),  and  the  relative  super- 
lost  many  terminations  of  persons  and  tenses,  lative  by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  dem- 
and to  supply  this  loss  it  has  introduced  the  tive  article ;  as  grande,  large,  maM  grandey 
use  of  personal  pronouns  before  the  verb,  and  larger,  el  or  la  ma»  grande,  Uie  largest.  But 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  the  auxiliary  the  Spanish  has  over  the  kindred  idioms  of  Itap 
Terb.  The  composition  of  the  future  (amare  ly  and  France  the  advantage  of  having  retained 
Instead  of  amar  ns,  I  have  to  love),  and  the  ex-  from  the  Latin  an  absolute  superlative,  whidi 
pression  of  the  passive  voice  by  means  of  the  aux-  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  uimo, 
fliary  verbs,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances  In  the  verb,  the  subjunctive  has  2  more  simple 
of  the  influence  of  the  Gothic.  The  words  of  and  2  more  compound  tenses  than  the  kii>- 
Teutonic  descent  are  calculated  to  amount  to  dred  languages,  viz. :  future,  2d  conditional ; 
about  yV  ^^  ^^®  whole  number,  many  of  which  friture  perfect,  and  conditional  perfect.  The 
refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiarities  of  the  number  of  conjugations  has  been  reduced  to  8, 
Teutonic  race.  From  the  Arabs,  who  first  as  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  by  discard- 
landed  on  Spanish  soil  in  711  and  maintained  ing  the  final  e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  ei&ced 
themselves  until  1492,  the  Spanish  language  the  distinction  between  the  2d  and  8d  latin 
received  that  oriental  character  which  distin-  conjugations.  The  Spainsh  has  also,  alone 
l^uishes  it  among  the  Romanic  languages ;  but  among  the  Romanic  languages,  a  double  set  of 
on  words  and  forms  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  auxiliary  verbs,  haber  and  t^nevj  ter  and  ewtar, 
was  ^ht.  The  sound  f  (similar  to  the  English  and  uses  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  more 
M),  especially  in  the  syllables  m,  eo,  eu,  is  of  extensively  than  any  other  language  of  Europe. 
Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the  words  begin-  The  most  important  of  the  native  grammars  are 
ning  with  al  (the  Arabic  article),  some  of  which,  those  of  the  Spanish  academy  and  oT  Salva ;  of 
as  almanaCy  alcohol,  &c.,  have  passed  through  foreign  ones,  those  of  Keil.  Fuchs,  Wiggera, 
the  Spanish  into  all  the  modem  languages  of  and  Scheie  de  Vere  (New  York,  1854).  The 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  dialects  sim-  best  material  for  a  hbtorical  grammar  is  found 
nltaneously  developed  from  the  amalgamation  in  Diez,  Grammatih  d^r  Bomanuehen  Sprachen, 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Gh>thic  languages,  the  Among  the  dictionaries,  that  of  the  Spanish 
Oastilian  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  academy  (1771),  the  etymological  dictionary  of 
has  become  established  as  the  language  of  Cabrera  (Madrid,  1837),  the  Spanish-German  by 
Spain.  All  the  other  dialects  have  perished  in  Seckendortf  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1828),  and  the 
the  course  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-English  of  Neuman  and  Baretti,  revised 
Portuguese,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  po-  by  Velazquez  (New  York,  1852),  are  especially 
litical  separation  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  valuable. — LrrERATURB.  The  literary  life  of  th^ 
has  retained  its  independence.  The  territory  of  Spanish  people  began  under  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
the  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  exten-  mans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of  Roman 
aive  of  the  world,  embracing  Mexico,  the  largest  civilization,  and  produced  many  of  the  greateat 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  all  South  writers  of  Latin  literature.  After  the  Christian- 
America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana,  some  por-  ization  of  Spain  and  S.  W.  Europe  in  general, 
tioDS  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  islands. —  eoolesiastical  literature  found,  next  to  Italy  and 
The  Spanish  language  has  27  letters  or  signs  GauL,  its  most  fertile  soil  in  Spain.  After  the 
of  as  many  distinct  sounds.  Two  of  these,  the  invasion  by  the  Arabs,  Arabiaq,  literature  at- 
liquids  II  and  ft  (pronounced  like  Ui  in  brilliant  tained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  nn- 
and  ni  in  union),  are  peculiar  to  the  Spanish,  merous  Jews  cultivated  Hebrew  literature  with 
All  letters  are  pronounced  except  A,  which  ia  great  success.  The  national  literature  of  Spain 
mute.  The  6  vowels  do  not  ch^ge  in  sound,  begins  in  the  12th  century  with  epic  and  didap- 
like  En^ish  Towels,  but  have  always  the  same  tie  poema  in  Castilian  verse,  and  resting  on 
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strong  national  sentiments  as  a  basis.    The  first  bracing  religions  and  erotic 

of  these  poems  in  age  as  well  as  in  importance  tond  songs,  &c.,  consist  of  nearly  7,000 

is  tiie  one  commonly  called  the  *^  Poem  of  the  and  altbongh  generally  written  in  tbe 

Cid,^^  composed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  cen-  stanza  of  Berceo,  thej  contain  no  Ufwtr 

tnry.    Its  subject  is  taken  f A)m  the  adventm'es  16  metrical  forms,  some  of  which  art 

of  Bay  Diaz,  sornamed  the  Cid,  the  popular  from  the  ProvenpaL      The 

hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain,  ana  the  prevailing  in  the  poetry  of  this  penod  ■ 

defender  of  his  nation  against  the  Moorish  in-  apparent  in  the  *'  Book  of  Rmbbi  Bon  6i 

vaders.    It  partakes  of  both  the  historical  and  a  curious  poem,  addressed  by  a  Jev  oiOtmrn 

the  mythical  character,  and  in  its  execution  is  to  Pedro  the  Cruel  on  his  aooestoon  to  iki 

one  of  the  grandest  poetical  productions  of  the  throne,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  hm  wm 

middle  ages.     Before  this  Spain  had  many  moral  counsels,  which  the  poet  more  thaaiBBi 

popular  songs,  both  of  lyric  and  epio  character,  begs  him  not  to  nndervalne  because  they  eoai 

but  we  know  little  of  their  original  form,  as  from  a  Jew.    Another  didactic  poem  it  *"rii 

they  were  not  written  down  before  the  16th  Dance  of  Death  ^'  (Dafua  ffefierai  de  lammtrux 

century.    The  single  manuscript  which  has  which  is  founded  on  the  fiction,  oAen  Qm 

preserved  the  ^^Poem  of  the  Cid"  contains  8  trated  both  in  painting  and  in  Terse dnriar tki 

other  poems,  all  like  that  anonymous,  viz. :  middle  ages,  that  all  men  of  all  conditioat  m 

*''  The  Book  of  ApoUonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  smnmoned  to  the  dance  of  death,  a  kmk  d 

^'  The  Life  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,"  spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  difna 

and  the  ^^  Adoration  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings."  ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  joof 

These  poems,  as  well  as  the  rhymed  *^  lives  of  child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeletoa  Can 

Saints"  by  the  priest  Gonzalo  of  Berceo  (died  of  death.    The  formaticm  of  a  oonrtly  tdttd 

about  1260),  and    the  anonymous  poem  of  of  lyric  poets,  after  the  model  of  the  trook^ 

^^  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,"  a  hero  of  the  ear-  dours,  had  conmienoed  under  Alfonso  X^  wk 

tier  period  of  the  Christian  conflict  with  the  himsdf  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  diakct  4 

Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of  Spain  what  the  GiQicia.    A  flourishing  school  of  Provcitii 

Cid  became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and  troubadours  formed  itself  at  the  conrt  of  tbi 

Valencia,  betray  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias-  counts  of  Barcelona,  who  possessed  at  diifr 

tical  poetry  of  those  times  and  of  the  chivalrio  ent  times  during  nearly  8  ceDtnriei>  poitioBi 

poetry  of  France.    They  are  written  either  in  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  'FjHmefL 

stanzas  of  Alexandrine  verse  or  in  the  indige-  and  in  1187  obtained  by  marriage  the  \a^ 

nous  rhythm  of  the  redondillas,    A  great  im-  dom  of  Aragon.    A  courtly  school  ai  Cmd^ 

pulse  to  the  development  of  literature  was  ian  poets  sprang  up  at  the  conrt  of  the  dor* 

given  by  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  alric  king  John  II.    The  poetry  of  this  tchoci 

who  substituted  the  Spanish  language  for  the  was  in    contents    and  form   very  similar  :o 

Latin  in  the  courts,  and  ordered  the  laws  to  be  the  later  Provencal,   moving   like    it  viiLa 

published  in  it.    Alfonso  himself  was  a  prolific  the  narrow  circle  of  courtly  gallantry  sad  1M 

author.     In  order  to  bring  uniformity  into  the  then  hoik  tony  and  therefore    sulfering  frcn 

difierentsystemsof  Spanish  legislation,  he  com-  monotony  and  want  of  ideas.     Their  wv-rb 

piled  several  codes  of  laws,  the  most  celebrated  were  collected  in  caneiontrM^  the  okk^l  <£. 

of  which  has  the  title  Las  iUte  partidas,    Sev-  which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Haeca.  a  roc- 

eral  historical  works,  as  a  universal  history  of  verted  Jew  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Joia 

the  world,  a  history  of  the  crusades  {La  gran  II.    The  most  complete  collection  of  the  Uui 

conquista  de  ultramar),  and  the  celebrated  Cro-  the  Cancionero  general  of  Fernando  dt- 1  CsfSuio 

nica  general^  a  general  history  of  Spain  until  (Valencia,  1511),  contains  (in  it*  10th  vd.,  15Tli 

the  death  of  his  fatlier,  were  compiled  under  the  names  of  186  authors,  some  of  which  co 

his  direction.    By  these  works,  as  well  as  by  back  to  the  l>eginning  of  the  reiim  of  Jiiha  IL 

a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish,  ho  be-  while  others  come  down  to  the  time  of  th« 

came  the  creator  of  Spanish  prose.    Some  of  emperor  Charles  V.    Among  them  were  xht 

his  poetical  works  have  also  considerable  merit,  marquis  of  Villena,  the  marquis  of  SantiLsoa 

though  in  general  they  are  most  remarkable  and  Mena,  who  in  larger  didactic  p<»emi  tried  t» 

for  the  variety  of  their  metres,  some  of<which  imitate  classical  and  Italian  models:   Irtcco  dt 

were  first  introduced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish  San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  love  noTeb 

poetry.     Alfonso    found   many  imitators,   as  (CarcH  de  amor  and  Questiim  dt  a»i#ri:  aa^ 

author  and  patron  of  literature,  among  the  Guzman,  who  is  also  celebrated  as  a  hiftonsa 

succeeding  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  In  opposition  to  the  Provenval  and  the  cosrtl; 

family.     Tiie  most  important  of  these  works  schools,  there  also  began  in  the  8d  half  of  tht 

of  royal  origin  is  **  Count  Lucanor"  {El  Conde  14th  century  a  more  popular  litcratcrv.  grow- 

Lucanof),  by  the  infante  Don  Juan  Manuel  ing  directly  out  of  the  enthtisissxn  which  ksl 

(died  1347),  a  collection  of  49  tales,  anecdotes,  so  long  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sfaa- 

and  apologues,   clearly  in  the   oriental  man-  ish  people ;  and  it  asserted  for  itself  a  |4sm 

ner,  and  partly  t^iken  from  oriental  sources,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  it  has  5acce*iUiy 

The  most  remarkable  poet  of  the  14th  century  maintained  ever  since.    This   popular  htersr 

is  Juan  Kuiz,  commonly  called  the  archpriest  ture  can  be  distributed  into  4  different  cLidsc«>> 

of  Uita  (died  about  1351).      His  works,  em-  ballada,  chronicles,  romances  of  chivalry,  azid 
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drama.  Of  most  of  the  old  ballads,  as  far  are  perceptible,  which  rescue  them  from  the 
tie  time  when  thej  were  thonght  worthy  to  impntatioD  of  being  copies.  His  colors  are  laid 
rritten  down,  both  anthors  and  dates  are  on  with  a  bolder  hand  than  those  of  his  Italian 
nown.  There  are  in  all  about  1,000  ex-  master ;  jet  there  is  an  absence  of  the  delicate 
;,  nneqaal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit,  and  exact  finish  of  the  original.  To  a  still 
they  have  been  collected  in  the  Bomaneero  greater  perfection  the  best  forms  of  Italian 
*ral  (13  parts,  1605-'14).  The  chronicles,  verse  were  carried  by  a  friend  of  Boscan,  Gar- 
he  half  genuine,  half  fabulous  histories  of  cilasso  do  la  Vega  (died  1536),  who,  with  a 
great  events  and  heroes  of  the  national  an-  happier  genius,  easily  surpassed  him.  His  paa- 
\y  were  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the  toral  poems,  which  are  unexcelled  in  Spanish 
e,  but  they  were  always  deeply  imbued  literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
\i  the  popular  feelings  and  character.  Some  melancholy,  for  a  pleasing  neatness  of  exprea- 
iiem  have  already  been  referred  to ;  other  sion  and  a  rare  sweetness  of  versification.  His 
*ks  of  this  class,  which  evince  a  steady  prog-  sonnets,  elegies,  and  epbtles  are  of  less  poetical 
I  of  the  historical  prose,  are  the  chroni-  value.  Among  those  who  aided  most  in  the 
>  of  Ayala  and  of  Juan  Nuf&ez  de  YiUaizan,  introduction  and  establishment  of  Italian  me- 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,*'  the  "  Chronicle  of  tres  was  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (died 
Travels  of  Buy  Gonzalez  de  Clav^o,'^  and  1575),  distinguished  as  scholar  and  soldier, 'as 
ers.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  as  statesman  and  histo- 
lances  of  chivalry  is  the  ^'  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  rian.  His  sonnets  are  rougher  than  those  of 
^ally  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  his  predecessors,  but  his  epistles  {cartas)  are 
M*o  de  Lobeira  (died  1403,  according  to  rich  in  sentences,  portraitures,  and  character- 
bior),  but  translated  into  Spanish  by  Mon-  istics  of  great  excellence.     Though  counted 

0  between  1492  and  1504.  The  Portuguese  among  the  Italian  school,  he  often  gave  him- 
final  can  no  longer  be  found;  but  the  self  up  totheoldfv^/^TiJtTtoand^iim^t^to,  and 
nish  version  proved  one  of  the  most  sue-  to  the  national  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection 
iful  books  of  this  branch  of  literature,  appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of  Castilian 
kbiishing  a  high  reputation  in  every  conn-  verse.  His  satirical  rogues*  novel,  LazariUo 
of  Europe,  and  having,  as  Don  Quixote  said^  de  Tormes^  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  perfectly 
[^ndantd  innumerable.  The  Spanish  drama  original  conception,  which  has  been  more  or 
90  out  of  the  representations  so  extensively  less  a  favorite  in  all  languages  down  to  onr 
nected  with  the  festivals  of  the  church  dur-  time ;  becoming  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a 
the  middle  ages.  Among  the  best  produc-  class  of  fictions  essentially  national,  which,  nn- 
13  of  this  early  period  of  Spanish  literature  der  the  name  of  the  gmto  piearesco^  or  the  style 
mv^  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  do  la  Enzina  of  the  rogues,  is  as  well  known  as  any  other 

the  celebrated  dramatic  novel  of  CeUt-  department    of  Spanish    literature,  and  one 

1  by  Fernando  de  Rojas. — The  2d  period  of  which  the  *'  GU  Bias'*  of  Le  Sage  has  made  fa- 
national  literature  of  Spain  extends  from  mous  throughout  the  world.  His  history  of 
accession  of  the  Austrian  family  at  the  be-  the  war  against  the  Moriscos  in  Granadft 
ling  of  the  10th  century  to  Cervantes.  Un-  {Guerra  de  Oranada)  is  distinguished  for  man- 
Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany)  Spain  became  liness,  vigor,  truth,  and  pictnresquenessof  style, 
i  sudden,  from  a  second  class  kingdom  of  The  Italian  school  of  poets  of  this  period  in- 
"ope,  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world;  eludes  also  several  Portuguese  who  wrote  in 
,  as  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  the  the  Oastilian  dialect,  as  Francisco  de  Saa  de* 
tical  ^lory  reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  prog-  Miranda,  the  author  of  idyls,  and  Jorge  d^ 
t  of  literature.  The  union  of  Ara'/on  and  Montemayor,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  paa- 
tile  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Cas-  toral  novel  Diana,  The  two  greatest  lyric 
A  dialect  as  the  commercial  and  literary  poets  that  Spain  has  ever  produced  were  Fer-- 
^age  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  nando  de  Herrera  (died  1597)  and  Luis  de  Leoa- 
quest  of  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (died  1591).  Herrera  wrote  some  excellent 
>4).  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the  most  elegies,  and  the  first  classic  odes  in  modem  lit- 
anced  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a  marked  eratnre.  The  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  chiefly 
aence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The  great  religious  and  deeply  imbued  with  mysticism; 
ian  models,  especially  Dante  and  Petrarch,  The  best  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  odee 
*e  imitated,  and  Italian  measures,  as  the  written  in  the  old  Castilian  measures,  with  a 
ses  of  7  and  11  syllables,  and  Italian  forms,  classical  purity  and  vigorous  finish  before  nn- 
he  sonnets,  ottare  rime^  eamoni^  d:c.,  intro-  known  in  Spanish  poetry,  and  hardly  attained 
ed.  The  first  poet  of  this  class  was  Juan  since.  He  at  the  same  time  ranks  among  the 
ican  Almo^aver  (died  1543),  who  was  in-  greatest  masters  of  Spanish  eloquence  for  his 
ed  by  Navagiero,  the  Venetian  ambassa^lor,  prose,  which  is  more  rich  and  no  less  idiomatic 
oake  an  experiment  in  Castilian  of  sonnets  than  hi.n  poetry.    Less  original,  and  at  present 

the  other  forms  of  verse  used  by  Italian  au-  les<i  known,  are  AruAa,  a  lyric  poet  and  skilful 

rs.    He  succeeded  in  them  much  better  than  translator,  and  Gil  Polo,  who  ably  continued 

is  esLrly  efforts  mcoplasE^panolas.   Inmost  and    completed    the  Diana  of   Montemayor. 

hese  poems,  although  they  are  obvious  imi-  Epic  poetry  was  on  the  whole  cultivated  with 

ons  of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  but  little  succesii,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  the 
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exploits  of  Oharles  Y.  made  by  Zapata  (Carloi  da  inangarated  in  Spain  the  literature d  a 

/amo8o)y  Urrea,  the  translator  of  Ariosto  (Car-  romantic  fiction,  in  which  he  found  am; 

los  victorioso),  and   Samper  {Carolea\  were  tators,  none  of  whom  hoF^Ter  eqnalkd 

failures.    Christoval  de  Castillcjo  (about  1580),  His  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  paikoral  i 

the  most  efficient  among  the  early  opponents  of  Spain.    The  Spanish  drama  was  n  j 

of  the  Italian  school,  wrote  novels  and  erotic  the  elevated  position  which  it  occupies 

songs,  which  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind ;  modern  literature  of  Europe  bv  the  ] 

but  the  satire  with  which  he  inveighed  against  Lope  de  Vega.    He  fixed  its  several  mo 

the  innovators  was  generally  too  exaggerated  tions,  and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  i 

to  have  any  effect.    Attempts  made  by  Villa-  vision  into  ecclesiastical   and  aecnlar  i 

lobos,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a  {comedian  divinas  y  humanas).     The  pr 

new  impulse  to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  transla-  kinds  of  the  secular  drama  were  comedian 

tion  of  old  classics,  had  little  effect ;  but  the  r<u,  historical  and  mythological  plays,  an 

epic  elements  of  the  old  national  novels  led  at  diaa  de  capa  y  e8pad€k,  dramas  with  clou 

the  beginning  of  this  period  to  the  develop-  sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which 

ment  of  a  truly  national  drama,  of  which  Na-  to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  accnsto 

faarro  (about  1517)  must  be  regarded  as  the  Lope's  time  to  the  piotnresqae  national  d 

father.    He  wrote  his  comedies  in  redondillas,  cloaks  and  swords.    The  eccleaiasticd  i 

divided  them  into  3  acts  (Jomadas)y  and  in  were  divided  into  tidas  de  eantot^  lived  of 

general  traced  out  the  path  in  which  the  dra-  and  cantos  or  avtos  sacramentala^  play* 

matic  genius  of  Spain  was  to  attain  its  highest  Corpus  Christi  festival.     In  point  of  re 

perfection.    He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Ru-  tion  nearly  all  the  dramas  of  Lope  dt^  \i 

eda,  who,  being  both  a  dramatic  writer  and  alike ;  the  unity  of  action,  time,  and  p 

actor,  was  the  first  to  establish  and  regulate  little  or  not  at  all  observed ;   acts  ana 

the  Spanish  stage ;  and  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva  barely  connect  the  whole ;  language  an 

(about  1608),  whose  plays,  mostly  on  historical  rescntation  are  sometimes  vigorous,  son 

subjects,  are  divided  into  4  jornadas  and  writ-  weak,  now  noble,  now  common  and  < 

ten  in  various  measures,  including  terza  rima,  The  number  of  hb  dramas  is  almost  fsl 

blank  verse,  and  sonnets,  but  chiefly  in  redon-  and  is  put  by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  in 

dillae  and  octave  stanzas.    The  two  tragic  plays  friend  and  executor,  at  1.800  plays  and  4 

of  Geronimo  Bermudez,  which  treat  of  the  sad  toe.   He  wrote  also  several  epic  poems,  m 

history  of  Ines  do  Castro,  are  happy  imita-  $alen  conquistada^  Corona  tragiea^  &c^ 

tions  of  the  old  classic  tragedy.    In  this  period  were  far  inferior  to  his  dramas,  and  wei 

arose  also  the  ecclesiastical  plays  (autos  eacra^  forgotten.    His  minor  poems,  among  whi 

mentales\  ^e  burlesque  interludes  {entremesee  some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innnnK 

y  sainetes),  and  preludes  (loas\  though  their  The  number  of  poets  at  this  time  inc 

full  development  belongs  to  the  following  pe-  amazingly,  though  but  few  of  them  *' 

nod.    Prose  literature  consisted  mostly  of  chiv-  any  originality.     Among  the  lyric  pot 

alric  novels,  formed  after  Italian  originals,  and  first,  as  far  as  their  general  infiuenoe  wa 

without  any  intrinsic  value  or  importance  for  cerncd,  were  the    two    brothers    Arp 

the  history  of  literature.    Foremost  among  the  Many  of  this  class  of  writers  belonged 

prose  writers  were  Mendoza  and  Luis  de  Leon,  school    of    the    coneeptieta*^    who    t-xp 

both  of  whom  have  already  been  named  among  themselves  in  metaphors  and  puns,  idike 

the  poets.    Greronimo  Zurita,  the  author  of  a  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  or  to  that  of  the 

history  of  Aragon  (Annales  de  la  corona  de  who  claimed  for  themselves  a  pc**uliAi 

Aragon^  6  vols.),  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  gant  and  cultivated  style  of  comj>o«it2o 

historians  as  distinguished  from  the  chroniclers,  who,  while  endeavoring  to  jnstify  thtrir  < 

who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical  ran  into  the  most  ridiculous  extravac 

literature  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity  pedantry,   and  affectations.     The   e^sec 

of  the  old  chronicles.    Among  the  best  speci-  epic  poetry  was  singularly  misunder>to 

mens  of  didactic  prose  belong  the  dialogue  of  all  epic  poems  were  little  more  than  ve 

Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  {Dialogo-de  la  dig-  history.     Even  the  best  work  of  the  cla 

nidadd^ilhomhre)  KQfiiYiQ  e9>^s,ys  (I)i9curios)of  Araucana  of  Alonso    de    ErciUa    y    Z 

Morales  on  subjects  of  practical  philosophy  and  though  not  destitute  of  beautiful  epic  ma 

literature. — The  golden  era  of  Spanish  litera-  ry,  is  in  the  main  but  a  record  of  the  coi 

turo  begins  in  the  2d  half  of  the  16th  century  of  Araucania  by  the  Spaniards.     (>f  all 

with  Cervantes,  whose  name  and  works  are  of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cultivated  mo 

better  known  in  foreign  countries  than  those  with  the  greatest  success.     A  last  atten 

of  any  other  Spanish  author.   Ilis  **  Don  Qnix-  write  plays  purely  tragical  in  their  chj 

ote,"  an  ironical  parody  of  the  trashy  litera-  was    made  by  Christoval  de   Vinies, 

turo  of  chivalric  novels  then  so  generally  in  Serniramie  and  Cassandra  were  in  trte  e 

vogue,  is  the  never  ec^nalled  model  of  Spanish  sion  of  tragic  pathos  and  in  ^nsr^rous  du 

prose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic  superior  to  all  former  efforts:  but  as  th^ 

fiction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu-  pie  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  na 

ments  of  modem  genius.     His  Kotflas  fjem-  drama,  in  which  as  in  life  tragic  scenes 

flares  and  his  Trahagos  de  Persiles  y  Sigismui^  nate  with  comic,  it  did  not  succeed.     A 
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nd  later  tragic  poets  were  surpassed  by  were  also  Igle^as,  Norofia,  Qointana,  Genfae- 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  one  of  the  greatest  gos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego,  who  like  Yaldez  re- 

itists  that  ever  lived.    To  the  originalitj  mained  thorough  patriots  in  sentiment,  though 

ferflowing  imagination  of  his  predeces-  not  disdaining  to  follow  great  French,  Italian, 

e  added  a  greater  depth  of  reflection  and  and  English  models.    The  liberal  and  patriotic 

*e  careful  execution  in  details.    Female  movements  of  the  years  1812, 1820,  and  18S4 

;ter3,  in  particular,  were  delineated  by  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  in- 

lorc  faithfully  and  more  ingeniously  than  vigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  progress 

y  other  Spanish  poet.    In  elegance  of  of  literature.    Their  firuit  is  to  be  seen  in  the 

ige  and  versification  he  is  also  unequalled,  works  of  Xerica,  Lista,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 

most  prominent  among   his   numerous  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  Angel  de  Saavedra,  and 

isors  were  Francisco  de  Rojas,  Agustin  Breton  de  los  Herreros.    The  number  of  re- 

o,  Fragoso,  Diamante,  Antonio  Ilurtado  cent  poets  is  very  large;  among  the  best  of 

ndoza,  Juan  de  la  Uoz,  Antonio  de  Solis  them  are  reckoned  Tapia,  Maury,  Juan  Baatista 

is  more  distinguished  as  a  historian),  and  Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Q^ir^a,  Espronce- 

in  de  Salazar  y  Torres,  who  somewhat  da,  Serafin  Calderon,  Zorrilla,  Hartzenbusch, 

as  toward  the  ^^  cultivated  style."    The  R.  de  Campoamor,  Santos  Lopez  Pelegrin,  the 

e  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itself  clear-  satirist  Yillergas,   and   Gertrudis  Gomez   de 

the  works  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y  Avellaneda.    The  modem  age  is  least  snccess- 

;as,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times,  fhl  in  epic  poetry,  and  the  attempts  made 

>me  of  whose  works,  as  his  burlesque  son-  by  the  two  Moratins,  Escoiquiz,  Reinoso,  Man- 

nd  his  prose  satires,  are  among  the  best  ry,  Saavedra,  and  others,   are  not  superior 

ir  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.    Though  to  the  works  of  former  periods.     Better  re- 

infully  resbted  the  influence  of  the  false  suits  have  been  obtained  by  a  recuMvation 

of  his  times  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  is  of  the  old  romance  and  fiEible,  the  first  im- 

0  less  apparent  in  others,  and  excites  in  pulse  to  which  was  given  by  Saavedra,  who 

1  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  say  has  been  followed  by  Mora,  Zorrilla,  Gregorio 
hing  quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  point-  Romero  y  Larrafiaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana, 
1  epigrammatic.    Exaggeration  and  affec-  and  others.    In  dramatic  poetry,  Leandro  Fer- 

of  language  vitiate  also  the  otherwise  nandez  Moratin,  a  chief  representative  of  the 
alleled  erotic  songs  of  Estevan  Manuel  classic  school  of  France,  secured  for  himself  a 
Uegas.  The  corruption  of  Spanish  prose  permanent  place  on  the  national  stage,  and  for 
lastencd  by  the  constant  stream  of  bad  the  school  to  which  he  belonged  a  great  influ- 
laUow  novels,  in  which  branch  of  litera-  ence,  which  lasted  until  in  Frimce  the  romantic 
ho  rogues^  novel,  Guzman  de  Alfaraehe^  school  became  powerful.  The  works  of  the 
kteo  Aleman,  deserves  an  honorable  men-  latter,  partly  in  translations,  partly  in  imita- 
The  only  historians  of  note  were  Mariana  tions,  controlled  for  some  time  the  stage  of 
itory  of  Spain'^  and  Solis  ("  Conquest  of  Madrid,  but  were  opposed  by  Breton,  Martinez 
o^'). — The  fourth  period,  which  begins  de  la  Rosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
heaccessionof  the  Bourbon  family  (1701),  by  Gil  y  Zarate,  Hartzenbusch,  Gutierrez,  £sr- 
tces  the  collapse  of  the  old  national  litera-  cosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Trueba,  and  others.  A 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  theur  reformation  of  prose  literature,  which  had 
»rary  victory  over  the  old  Spanish,  and  been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  ctdtoi  to 
lal  attempts  to  regenerate  the  old  native  the  lowest  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedio- 
nt,  and  to  fuse  it  with  the  best  elements  tine  Feyjoo,  who  returned  to  the  simplicity  of 
>dem  European  civilization.  The  first  the  dassio  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
nent  advocate  of  Uie  French  element  was  Isla,  who  in  his  satirical  novel  Fray  Campatoi 
io  do  Luzan,  who  in  his  Poetica  (1787)  ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pulpit  elo- 
d  the  rules  of  French  critics  to  native  lit-  quence  of  his  times.  Ulloa,  Mufioz,  Capmany, 
'e,  and  in  his  own  poems  tried  to  substi-  Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  Olemencin,  Tor- 
irilliaucy  for  genuine  poetry.  He  was  reno,  and  Mufioz  Maldonado  have  in  mod- 
pally  opposed  by  Garcia  de  la  HuertA,  em  times  distinguished  themselves  as  histo- 
\  Rahtl  and  Agamemnon  were  written  in  rians.  Among  the  best  political  orators  were 
Id  Spanish  forms,  and  were  received,  in  Jovellanos,  the  Cicero  of  Spain,  Arguellei, 
of  the  objections  of  Gallicizing  critics,  Mifiano,  Marina,  Larra,  Alcala-Galiano,  Do- 
mmense  applause.  A  middle  course  was  noso  Cortes,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  ^.  Novel 
3d  by  the  school  of  Salamanca,  which  en-  literature  began  to  be  cultivated  with  mat  ac- 
red to  avoid  the  excesses  of  both  parties  tivity  when  the  standard  works  of  England 
lite  their  merits.  Its  proper  founder  was  and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
dez  Valdez  (born  1754),  a  poet  of  emi-  works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  y  Sala- 
talents,  whose  works  exceed  all  that  had  manca,  Escosura,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Espron- 
produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear-  ceda,  Larra,  Villalta,  Serafin  Calderon,  and  Ger- 
>f  the  great  lights  of  the  16th  and  17th  trudis  de  Avellaneda.  In  general,  Spanish  lit- 
'ies,  and  were  received  with  general  en-  erature  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and 
sm  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  occupy 
'  the  infiuence  of  the  Salamanca  school  again  a  prominent  place  among  the  literatures 
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of  Europe. — ^The  history  of  scieDce  in  Spain  in  this  branch  of  literatare  a  vc^ld-wid* 

is  mncli  less  brUliant  tb&n  that  of  the  national  ntation.     In  medical  science  tbe  Koon 

literature.    The  rule  of  the  Moors,  who  found-  Jews  of  Spain  were  very  proficient.  Lot  ii 

ed  many  schools  and  academies,  promoted  the  too  long  neglected  hj  the  Chrisiiau^   At 

progress  of  medicine  and  mathematics.    The  ent  Spain  is  well  provided  with  medical  id 

closer  connection  with  Italy  established  under  and  vies  in  developing  the  science  of  mu 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Uieir  first  succes-  with  other  civilized  conntries.    The  "I 

sors,  improved  especially  the  cultivation  of  phi-  ffraphical  History  of  Spanish  HedlciiM 

lological  studies.    Toward  the  close  of  the  16th  Korcjon,  is  a  valuable  work,    ^atonl  wa 

century,  Spain  had  16  universities,  3  of  which,  and  mathematics  are  fiivorite  studies  wt 

Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  and  Alcala,  were  among  Spaniards,  and  have  been  greatly  advane 

the  most  celebrated  of  Europe ;  yet,  enjoying  tlie  establishment  of  a  royal  academy  of  i 

less  liberty  of  writing  and  teaching,  they  did  matical  and  natural  sciences  at  Kackid.  h 

not  keep  pace  in  their  development  with  those  1847.    The  geographical  and  statistical 

of  other  European  countries.    Philosophy  did  ture  of  Spmn  has  always  been  large,  a 

not  emancipate  itself  from  scholasticism  until  be  seen  from  Nicholas  Antonio^s  BilUi 

very  recently.    A  solitary  and  timid  attempt  Miapana  Vitu$  et  Xata  (4  vols,  folio, 

at  improving  the  scholastic  method  was  maae  and  is  stiU  numerous^  thoiigh  mostly  ca 

by  the  Cistercian  monk  Oaramuel  (died  1682),  to  Spain  and  its  colonies.    Critical  resei 

but  it  was  of  no  avail.    In  our  times  Spain  has  now  promoted  by  the  royal  academy  of 

produced  her  first  great  philosopher,  Jaime  ry  at  Madrid,  which,  beside  its  Memtr 

Lucio  Balmes  (died  1849),  who  wrote  a  Curw  vols.,  1796-'52)  and  Memorial  hUUrie* 

de  filoiqfia  elemental  and  several  other  works,  pafla  (4  vols.,  1851),  has  published  many  s 

The  theological  literature  of  Spain  during  the  of  Spanish  history.    New  critical  bister 

middle  ages  remained  behind  that  of  Italy,  Spain  have  been  composed  by  Masdeu  (2( 

France,  England,  and  Germany.    In  the  16th  Madrid,  1783-1800)  and  Lafaente  (12  voli 

century  the  philological  study  of  the  Bible  was  drid,  1850-^54).  The  former  Spanish  cok» 

somewhat   promoted   by  the  Oomplutensian  Mexico  have  also  a  comdderable  literati 

Polyglot,  which  w&s  published  by  order  of  Oar-  their  history  and  their  wars  of  indepex^ 

dinal  Ximenes,  and  Melchior  Cano  earned  the  Among  them  are  works  on  Mexico  bj 

reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  dogmatic  on  Venezuela  by  Baralt  and  Ramon  Iii 

writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    With  the  Argentine  confederation  by  Pedro  < 

this  exception  Spain  has  furnished  no  standard  gelis,  and  on  (Jhili  bv  Eyzagnirre.     S 

works  at  all  in  scientific  theology ;  only  in  works  on  single  periods  of  SpanLih  hisi 

mystic  asceticism  and  in  homiletics  could  the  on  celebrated  personages  have  been  writ 

Spaniards  compete  with  other  Catholic  nations,  Carviyal,  San  Miguel,  Facheco,  Ferrer  d^ 

and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  of  Juan  de  Amador  de  los  Kios,  Pastor  Diaz,  and  1 

la  Cruz,  and  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  in  particular,  denas.    The  Spanish  revolutions  and  civ 

belong  still  among   the  standard  devotional  of  the  present  century  are  treated  of 

works  of  all  Catholic  nations.    In  the  present  celebrated  work  of  Torefio,  the  memoin 

century,  Balmes,  already  mentioned  as  a  phi-  marquis  de  Miraflores,  a  classic  woxiL  c 

losopher,  is  the  only  theological  writer  whose  donado,  &c.    Philology  was  never  ver] 

reputation  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  isliing  in  Snain,  and  few  pLilolo^c&l  w< 

of  his  country.    Juridical  literature  began  early  Spaniards  have  become  known  m  other 

with  the  collection  of  the  old  law  books,  al-  pean  countries.    The  Latin  grammar  {M 

ready  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  national  of  Francisco  Sanchez,  which  was  for  son 

literature.    A  collection  of  the  ancient  codes,  a  standard  work  in  all  Europe,  forms  an 

with  introductions  and  conunentaries  by  emi-  tion.    In  modem  times,  tlie  philologists 

nent  jurists,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1847,  Goya,  Canga-Arguelles,Valbuena.  Simoc 

in  12  vols.    In  modern  times,  when  Spain  had  and  Ortiz  have  produced  works  of  some 

received  a  constitution,  the  history  of  law  was  but  none  of  tliem  has  yet  gained  in  t 

cultivated  with  zeal.    A  history  of  the  Roman,  public  of  letters  as  firm  a  reputation 

the  canonical,  and  the  Castilian  laws  was  pub-  great  scholars  of  Germany.  France,  or  £t 

lished  by  Garcia  de  la  Madrid ;  histories  of  Span-  Among  the  most  celebrated  philol<^rist6  u 

ish  law  by  Zuasnavar  y  Francia,  Quiroga,  Fer-  ern  Spain  are  the  orientalists  Casiri  ani 

rer,Antenuera,  and  Quint o;  manuals  of  Spanish  angos.    The  interest  in  scientific  literati 

law  by  Alvarez,  Fernandez  de  la  Rua,  and  Ra-  been  greatly  increased  during  the  presci 

mon  Sala ;  works  on  criminal  law  by  Manresa  tury  by  the  publication  of  several  cy  clor 

Sanchez  and  Verlauga  Iluerta;  works  on  in-  as  Enciclopedia  E^pafiola  del  •iglc  SI  J 

temational  law  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Andres  Bello,  drid,  1842  et  uq.)  and  Bihlioteca  «nir<i 

and  Letamendi.    Constitutional  Questions  were  irutruccion  (Barcelona,  1842  et  ar^.);  i 

discussed  by  Soler  and  Corradi ;  tne  philosoiphy  the  establishment  of  scientific  journal*. 

of  law  by  Alcala-Galiano  and  by  Donoso  Cor-  tista  Etpafiola^  continued  under  the  na 

tes.     Works  on  political  economy  were  espe-  I^fvista£uroj)eass\(l  HerUta  dr  Madrid. 

cially   numerous,    and    Jovcllanos,   Cabarrus,  bibliographical  works  have  been  n:c«nil 

Canga-Arguelles,  and  Florez  have  established  pared  by  Fuster,  Torres  Amat,  Ochoa,  \ 
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del  Rio  {GaUria  de  la  literatura  Bspaflola^  datare  of  Chemistry,  proposed  hj  Messrs.  De 

^    ICadrid,  1845),  and  others. — ^The  best  work  on  Morveaa,  Lavoisier,  Bcrthollet,  and  Foarcroj, 

I    the  national  literature  of  Spain  is  that  of  Greorge  with  Additions   and   Improvements^'  (1799). 

3    TIcknor  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1849-^54),  trans-  His  medical  studies  were  afterward  continned 

^    lated  into  Spanish  with  additions  by  Gajan-  at  the  medical  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Phila- 

.     gos  and  Yedia.     A  more  recent  production  delphia,  and  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 

~    u  the  Studien  zur  Gesehichte  der  Spanuehen  medicine  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1799.    He 

^    und  Portugiesiicheji  Nationallittratur^  by  Fer-  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ha- 

.    dinand  Wolf  (Berlin,   1859).     Among  older  man  structure,  was  a  very  skilful  anatomist, 

'^    works,  the  German  of  Bouterwek  and  the  and   his  admirable  anatomical   preparations, 

Fk^nch  of  Sismondi  are  especially  valuable;  particularly  of  the  lymphatics,  are  now  in  the 

-    thQT  have  been  translated  both  into  Spanish  cabinets  of  our  first  institutions.    In  1812  the 

.   and  English.    A  standard  work  on  the  history  college  of  physicians  and  sur^ons  of  the  west- 

1,^   of  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  is  Schack's  ern  district  of  the  state  of  >ew  York,  at  Fair- 

Z'    ChickichU   der   dramatischen   Literatur  und  field,   Herkimer    co.,   was    incorporated.  Dr. 

^    KuTut  in  Spanien  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1845-^6).  Spalding  being  elected  president  and  professor 

'    The  modem  poets  of  Spain  are  treated  of  in  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  he  made  annual 

'    ATolina  de  Orihuela's  Foetat  Espafioles  y  Ame-  visits  to  this  school.    In  1813  he  removed  to 

rteaikai  del  $iglo  XIX,  (Paris,  1851)  and  Ken-  the  city  of  ^ew  York,  and  a  few  years  later 

nedy^s  **  Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain"  resigned  his  position  at  the  college.    With  Dr. 

(London,  1852).  Spalding  originated  the  plan  for  the  formation 

SPALATO,  or  Spalatbo  (ano.  Spolaturn).  of  the  ^'  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States," 

an  Austrian  seaport  in  the  province  of  Dalma-  by  the  authority  of  all  the  medical  societies 

tia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  fine-  and  medical  schools  in  the  Union.    In  Jan. 

\y  utuated  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  1817,  he  submitted  the  project  to  the  New  York 

bj  the  islands  which  line  the  coast ;  pop.  10,-  county  medical  society ;  m  Feb.  1818,  it  was 

800.    The  town  is  not  well  built ;  the  houses  adopted  by  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of 

are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  oxe- 

dirty,  and  badly  paved.    It  is  the  see  of  an  cution  by  their  committee.  Dr.  Spalding  being 

archbishop,  and  has  a  large  trade,  especially  one  of  the  number.    All  the  medical  schools 

with  Turkey,  in  smoked  and  salt  meats,  oil,  and  societies  appointed  delegates,  who  at  once 

wine,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather,  commenced  their  labors,  and  the  first  edition 

There  are  manufactures  of  candles,  rosoglio,  of  the  work  was  published  in  1820.    To  keep 

and  brandy.    The  harbor  is  spacious  and  se-  pace  with  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 

enre.    There  is  here  a  vast  palace,  built  by  the  a  new  edition  is  published  every  10  years.    Dr. 

emperor  Diocletian  before  he  had  abdicated  the  Spfdding  was  a  contributor  to  the  *'  New  £ng- 

empire,  which  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  land  Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  "  New  York 

It  encloses  rather  more  than  8  acres;  the  S.  Medical  Repository,-'  Le  nouveau  journal  da 

side,  which  faces  the  harbor,  is  598  feet  in  meJecine  of  raris,  and  other  medical  and  philo- 

'     length,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sides  each  705  feet,  sophical  journals ;  and  beside  several  lectures 

The  temple  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  edifices  of  and  addresses,  he  published  *^  lieflections  on 

the  palace,  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  tem-  Fever,  and  particularly  on  the  Inflammatory 

pie  of  .Esculapius  a  baptistery.    It  has  also  a  Character  of  Fever"  (1817);  ^'Reflections  on 

lazaretto,  and  hot  sulphur  springs  of  some  re-  Yellow  Fever  Periods"  (1819);  and  *' AHisto- 

pute.    The  city  became  important  after  the  de-  ry  of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutellaria 

struction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Salona  Lateriflora  as  a  Remedy  for  preventing  and 

by  the  Avars  about  6:U) ;  in  later  times  it  be-  coring    Hydrophobia''    (1819).    Dr.  Spalding 

longed  for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  and  a*;  was  active  in    introducing    into  the  United 

the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  France.  States  the  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 

SP^VLDING,  a  W.  co.  of  Georgia,  formed  ive  of  the  small  pox.     He  was  a  trustee  of 

since  1850,  bounded  "W.  by  Flint  river  and  the  only  free  schools  which  New  York  then 

drained  by  branches  of  the  Ocmulgee ;  area,  possessed,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 

250  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,699,  of  whom  3,819  nrst  Sunday  schools  in  that  city. 

were  slaves,    it  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  SPALDING,  Solomon.    See  Mobmosb,  voL 

central  railroad.    Capital,  Griffin.  ix.  p.  735. 

SPALDING,  Lyman,  an  American  physician  SPALLANZANI,  Lazabo,  an  Italian  natnral- 
and  surgeon,  bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  June  5,  ist,  born  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
1775,  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30, 1821.  Jan.  12,  1729,  died  Feb.  12,  1799.  HLs  studies 
He  was  graduated  at  Horvanl  university  in  were  directed  at  Re^io  by  the  Jesuits  and 
1797,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  at  the  university  of  Bologna'  by  his  relative 
In  179S,  while  still  a  student,  he  assisted  Profl  the  celebrated  female  professor,  Laura  BassL 
Nathan  Smith  in  establishing  the  medical  school  Abandoning  the  profession  of  law  for  the  pur- 
at  Dartmouth  college,  collected  and  prepared  suits  of  learning,  he  was  chosen  in  1754  to  fill 
a  chemical  apparatus,  delivered  the  first  course  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  Greek 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  opening  of  that  language  in  the  univenuty  of  Reggio.  De- 
institution,  and  published  '^  A  New  Nomen-  olining  other  invitations,  he  accepted  in  1761 
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a  professorship  at  Modena,  and  began  to  obtain  views  in  respect  to  soch  as  were  not  in  ec 

a  wide  reputation  bj  bis  researches  in  nat-  tion  with  the  established  church,  and  esw 

nral  science.    In  1765  he  maintained,  in  op-  his  strong  lore  for  the  MoraTiinSf  wim 

position  to  Bnffon  and  Needham,  the  animality  bitter  enemies  at  the  universitT,  broi^ 

of  the  infusoria ;  in  1766  he  produced  a  work  into  freanent  collisions  with    his  cofie 

on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the  nntil  at  last  his  opponents^  in  173S,  soet 

pre^xistence  of  germs  to  fecundation ;  in  1768  in  haying  him  dismissed  from  his  o(& 

ne  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  on  a  mandate  of  the  king  of  Prossia.    8p 

the  production  and  circulation  of  the  blood ;  berg  proceeded  to  Hermhnt,  in  Saxoa 

and  in  the  following  year  translated  Bonnet^s  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  chnrch,  with 

Contemplations  de  la  nature.    He  was  called  he  united,  and  to  whose  service  he  dc 

in  1781  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history  voted  himself.    He  was  appointed  tsnsi 

in  the  universitj  of  Pavia,  in  which  office  he  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  in  this  capacity 

remained  till  his  death.    His  observations  and  various  parts  of  the  European  contineiil 

discoveries,  made  known  in  separate  treatises  ward  the  close  of  1784  he  went  to  £i 

and  in  the  **  Transactions^'  of  learned  societies,  where  he  entered  into  successful  negoC 

were  so  important,  that  Haller  dedicated  to  with  the  trustees  for   Georgia  reladvi 

him  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  physi-  Moravian  settlement    in   that    colony, 

ology.     In  order  to  add  to  the  museum  of  acres  of  land  were  granted  him,  and  50 

Pavia,  he  travelled  at  different  times  through  were  made  over  to  Count  Zinzendort   i 

the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  resided  11  these  tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  present 

months  in  Constantinople  in  1785,  triumphant-  Savannah,  and  the  other  lay  on  the  Og 

ly  vindicated  himself  against  a  charge,  made  river.    Spangenberg  at  the  head  of  a  co 

by  his  enemies  in  his  absence,  of  having  stolen  of  9  inmaigrants  arrived  at  the  former  t 

specimens  from  the  museum,  and  on  his  return  the    spring  of  1735,    and   immediateh 

lectured  to  more  than  500  students.    In  later  menced  a  settlement,  which  was  the  AtfI 

publications  he  announced  remarkable  disco v-  ed  by  the  Moravians  in  America.    Havioj 

eries  and  theories  concerning  volcanoes,  dis-  4  years  partly  in  G^rgia  and  partly  ia 

cussed  curious  problems  in  regard  to  swallows,  sylvania,  where  he  preached  as  an  iti 

and  suspected  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in  evangelist  among  his  German  countryn 

bats,  by  which  they  are  guided  with  precision  returned  to  Europe.    His  report  upon  tli 

though  deprived  of  sight.    His  works  are  nu-  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  induced  the  < 

merous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  trans-  to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  province,  i 

lated  into  the  principal  European  languages.  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  present  Noti 

SPAN  WORM.    See  Cankeb  Worm,  and  ton  co.,  was  founded.     In  1744,  after 

Caterpillar.  been  consecrated  a    bishop,  he    retui 

SPANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  America,  in  order  to  superintend  the 

Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ-  work  of  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  id 

ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Spree  and  Havel,  12  he  continued  for  18  years,  interrupted 

m.  N.  from  Potsdam ;  pop.  9,497,  i  of  whom  casional  visits  to  Europe,  with  untiring 

are  military.    The  town  is  entered  by  8  gates,  and  courage,  amid  the  trying  circum«ita] 

and  has  3  suburbs.     It  has  manufactories  of  a  new  country,  and  the  horrors  of  a  pro 

arras,  cloth,  ribbons,  silk,  and  leather,  and  sev-  Indian  war.    lie  undertook  frequent  jc 

eral  breweries  and  distilleries.    It  was  captured  to  the  Indian  country,  and  was  adopts 

by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  and  by  the  French  in  the  Oneida  nation,  and  into  the  tribe 

1806.    Spandau  is  the  state  prison  of  Prussia,  Bear,  receiving  the  name  of  Tgirhitoi 

and  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  a  row  of  trees),  by  which   he  was  nniv 

barrack  than  an  ordinary  town.  known  among  the  Indians,  and  greatly  r 

SPANGENBERG,  ArorsTGoTTUEB,  a  Ger-  ed.    A  large  tract  of  land  in  western 

man  divine,  and  the  pioneer  and  first  bishop  of  Carolina  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  pre^i 

the  Moravian  church  in  America,  bom  at  Klet-  syth  co.)  having  been  purchased  by  the 

tenberg,  in  the  fonner  principality  of  Hohen-  vians,  Spangenberg,  in  the  autumn  and 

stein,   July  15,   1704,  died  at  Berth oldsdorf,  of   1752,  superintended  its  survey,   an 

Silesia,  Sept.  18,  1792.    In  1722  he  entered  the  became  the  pioneer  of  the  church  and  c: 

university  of  Jena  with  the  intention  of  studying  tion  in  that  dreary  wilderness.     Durii 

law,  but  was  soon  induced  to  devote  himself  to  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  17&5,  tJ 

theology.  While  pursuing  his  theological  studies  ravian  missionaries  on  the  Mahoning, 

he  became  acquainted  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  present  Carbon  co.,  having  been   mas 

and  through  him  with  the  Moravian  church.  (Nov.  1755),  Bethlehem  became  the  ft 

After  graduating  in  1726,  he  began  to  lecture  as  settlement,  all  the  farms  to  the  north  an< 

a  junior  professor,  and  in  coiyunction  with  a  of  that  town  being  forsaken,  and  hundr 

number  of  students  established  free  schools  in  fugitives  filling  the  place.   Spangenbonr  < 

thesuburbsof  Jena  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  stockades  to  be  erected,  employed  the 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  tian  Indians  as  guards,  and  thus  presorvi 

the  university  of  Halle,  and  assistant  supcrin-  whole  southern  country  as  far  as  Philad 

tendentofFrancke's  orphan  house.   His  liberal  from  attack.    War  parties  fi-eqaentiy  appi 
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ed  the  town,  bnt  seeing  its  defences  nerer  yen-  trouble  or  misery,  and  capable  of  dying  of 
tared  to  assail  it.  Soon  after  the  conquest  grief  on  his  grave.  There  are  several  varieties, 
of  Canada,  Spangenberg  was  appointed  a  mem-  valued  for  various  purposes  of  use  or  fashion. 
ber  of  the  college  of  bishops  and  elders  The  water  spaniel  ditfers  from  the  common 
elected,  subseqncntly  to  Count  Zinzendorfs  breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hunt  and  swim  in 
death,  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and  the  water,  whence  it  is  used  to  drive  ducks  into 
missions  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  left  the  nets  in  decoy  ponds ;  the  hair  is  also  harsh- 
America  in  June,  1762,  arrived  at  Hermhut  in  er.  (See  Poodle.)  The  Alpine  or  St  Bernard 
November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  spaniel  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  for  30  years  was  the  race,  being  2  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  Bishop  and  5  or  6  from  nose  to  end  of  tail ;  it  has  a 
Spangcnberg's  literary  labors  were  very  ezten-  peculiar  appearance  about  the  inner  angle  of 
ttve.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  voln-  the  eyes,  due  probably  to  being  kept  partly 
minous  '*  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf  ^'  (8  vols.,  shut  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 
1775),  and  Id^a  Fidti  Fratrum  (1779).  The  the  snow  in  the  elevated  regions  in  which  it 
latter  U  the  standard  of  theology  among  the  lives;  this  is  one  of  the  breeds  which  searches 
Moravians.  It  was  translated  into  Engli^  by  the  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  htm- 
Latrobe  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Expo-  piee  of  St.  Bernard  in  quest  of  bewildered  or 
ntion  of  Chrbtian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the  weary  travellers,  bearing  warm  clothing  and 
Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.*'  cordials  attached  to  their  bodies;  the  other 

8PANIIE1M,  EzECHiEL,  a  Swiss  scholar  and  breed  used  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 

diplomatist,  bom  in  Geneva,  Dec.  7, 1629,  died  noticed  under  Doo.    The  Newfonndlmid  dog 

in  London,  Nov.  7,  1710.    He  was  educated  resembles  the  Alpine  spaniels;  it  is  of  lar|^ 

nnder  Salmasius  and  Heinsius  at  the  university  size  and  great  strength,  and  is  probably  their 

of  Leyden,  firom  which  he  was  called  in  1651  indigenous  American  representative,  and  nse- 

to  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in    his  ful  for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden ;  it 

native  city,     lie  was  chosen  by  the  elector  is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  affectionate ;  it 

palatine  for  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in  1659  was  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  toes  being  partly 

sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Italy,  where  webbed.    The  springer  is  a  small  spamd  ii 

he  devoted  his  leisure  to  antiquarian  and  nn-  elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears,  nsuaDy 

mismatio  studies.    He  returned  to  Heidelberg  red  and  white,  the  latter  predominating,  with  a 

in  1665,  and  was  minister  resident  of  the  elector  black  nose  and  palate ;  the  Marlborough  breed 

snocessively  in  Holland  and  in  England.    He  is  considered  the  best,  and  speciraeus  have  been 

subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  sold  as  high  as  $300  or  $400.  The  King  Charles 

of  Brandenburg,  and  was  for  nearly  9  years  his  spaniel  is  a  small  and  beautiful  breed,  prized 

extraordinary  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis  as  ladies^  pets,  generally  black  and  white,  w 

XIV.    From  1689  to  1697  he  was  occupied  black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair  is  soft  and 

with  his  favorite  studies  at  Berlin,  but  after  silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  forehead  ele- 

the  peace  of  Ryswick  returned  as  ambassador  vated,  and  the  eves  intelligent,  though  the 

to  Paris.    In  1702,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  temper  is  generally  spoiled  and  the  animal 

having   been   crowned   as   king  of  Prussia,  useless  to  its  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  others, 

Spanheim  was  created  a  baron,  and  was  sent  from  improper  feeding  and  unnatural  habits 

as  ambassador  to  England^  where  he  remained  and  training;  the  variety  prized  by  Charles  L 

till  his  death.    He  was  profoundly  erudite  in  of  England  was  wholly  black ;  this  is  the  C. 

the  political  history  and  numismatics  of  anti-  hretipilis  (Linn.).    It  is  supposed  to  be  the 

qoity,  and   his  most   important  publications  parent  of  the  cocker,  a  sprightly  little  bird  do^ 

were:  DU$ertationes  de  Prastantia  et  Uiu  Xu-  usually  black,  or  white  with  reddish  8i>ot8,  ai^ 

mi$m'itum  Antiquorum{^to.^^iiie^lQQ^;hest  comparatively  shorter  in  the  back 'than  the 

ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  Amsterdam,  1706-^17),  spaniel.    The  Maltese  dog  is  perhaps  the  most 

and  OrbU  Bomanm  (London^  1704 ;  contained  ancient  of  the  small  spaniel  races,  being  figured 

also  in  Gnevius's  Thtaaurui,  vol.  xi.).  on   Roman    monuments,  and    mentioned  br 

SPANIEL  {eani$  extrariuSj  Linn.),  a  well  Strabo  as  the  {7. 971W1  tot/«  ;  the  muzzle  is  roand, 
known  variety  of  hunting  dog,  in  form  a  small  the  hair  very  long  and  silky,  and  the  color 
setter,  with  silky  hair,  long  in  some  parts  of  usually  white ;  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  and  fit 
the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendulous  ears.  It  only  for  a  lap  dog. 
wa4  known  in  ancient  times,  is  figured  on  some  SPANISH  FLY.  See  Caktharidss. 
of  the  later  monuments,  and  was  probably  the  SPANISH  MAIN,  the  appellation  formerly 
C,  TaseuB  of  the  Latins ;  it  probably  originated  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantio  ocean,  to- 
in  Spain,  whence  the  name.  The  colors  are  gether  with  the  contiguous  coast,  lying  between 
rarioa^,  black,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  I..eeward  islands, 
white,  and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed  forming  for  many  years  the  route  traversed  by 
is  considered  the  best  for  sportsmen,  being  the  Spanisji  treasure  ships  from  Mexico,  Gen- 
strong,  with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of  tral  America,  and  tlio  northern  shores  of  South 
the  water.    The  spaniel  is  very  docile,  intelli-  America. 

gent,  devotedly  attached  to  its  master  even  SPAR.     See    Bartta,  Oalcabcous  6paI| 

though  harshly  treated,  never  deserting  him  in  Fblospab,  and  Fluor  Spar. 
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SPARES,  Jabed,  an  American  historian,  the  first  volmne,  for  18S0,  edited  bj  him.  & 

bom  at  WillingtoD,  Conn.,  May  10, 1789.    Uis  was  also  the  editor  of  the  *'  Litoury  <tf  Aaeri- 

bojhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in  agri-  can  Biof^phy,"  of  which  two  aerict  Vff«f6- 

cultural  and  mechanical  occnpations,  and  be  lished  (10  vols.  18mo^  1834r-^8^  and  15  Tok 

was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1816.  ISmo.,  18i4-*8),  and  Bereral  of  the  Hth  k 

During  his  college  course,  he  taught  for  a  time  which  were  written  by  him.     In  1840  he  ec» 

a  small  private  school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  pleted  the  publication  of  *^  The  YTorki  of  Bo- 

and  while  there  served  a  short  time  in  the  mili-  Jamin  Franklin,  containing  several  Fofikial 

tia  called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by  and  Historical  Tracts  not  included  in  isy  fg^ 

the  British.     He  afterward  commenced  the  mer  Edition,  and  many  Lettera,  OlBdal  mi 

study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  Private,  not  hitherto   pablished,  with  Kocb 

years,  1817-19,  was  college  tutor  in  mathemat-  and  a  life  of  the  Author'*  (10  vols.  8to.)l   Hi 

ics  and  naturid  philosophy.    He  also  became  then  visited  Europe  a  second  time,  az;d  in  tk 

one  of  an  association  by  which  the  *^  North  course  of  his  researches  in  the  French  ardbiv«. 

American  Review,"  established  in  1815,  was  discovered  the  famous  man  with  the  red  bat 

conducted.    In  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  as  drawn  upon  it,  about  whicn  bo  much  vasiii 

minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Balti-  in  the  debates  upon  the  Aahbnrton  treety  a 

more,  and  the  next  year  published  ^'Letters  on  congress  and  parliament.     His  long  aal  in- 

the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Prot-  portant  labors  m  illustratton  of  Amerieaa  Uh 

estant  Episcopal  Church"  (Bvo.,  Boston).     In  tory  were  closed  in  1854  by  the  pnblicatiaaif 

1821  he  established  a  periodical  called  ^^The  a  work  entitled  ^*  Correspondence  of  the  Abt- 

Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Christian  Monitor,"  ican  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  emineatEs 

which  he  continued  to  edit  during  his  stay  in  to  George  Washington,  from  the  time  of  la 

Baltimore,  writing  most  of  it  himself.    In  this  taking  command  of  the  Army  to  the  end  of  hj 

work  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Presidency,  edited  f^om   the  Ori^nnal  }bz> 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  on  the  "  Compar-  scripts"  (4  vols.  8vo.).    All  Mr,  8park**f  ha- 

ative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni-  torical  and  biographical  writings  are  dktia- 

tarian  Doctrines,"  which  were  afterward  en-  guished  by  thorough  research,  candid  pi^ 

larged  and  published  in  an  8vo.  volume  in  1823.  ment,  dispassionate  criticism,  and  accuracy  isd 

He  also  edited  a  *' Collection  of  Essays  and  simplicity  of  style.     In  1852  two  pampU«? 

Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors,  with  were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  hb  no^ 

Biographical  and  Critical   Notices"  (6  vols,  of  editing  the  writings  of  Washington,  in  rt^j 

12mo.),  the  publication  of  which  was  com-  to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  az;d  atimt. 

pleted  in  1826.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  successfully  vindicating  his  coarse.    A  flBSir 

ne  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1828,  and  pamphlet  was  published  the  next  veer,  on»- 

after  spending  some  weeks  in  travel  went  to  sioned  by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letten  froc 

Boston,  purchased  the  "  North  American  Re-  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed.     Mr.  Sparkt  wn 

view"  of  the  owners,  and  was  its  sole  proprie-  McLean  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  cUl*2^ 

tor  and  editor  for  7  years.    In  1828  he  pub-  from  1889  to  1849,  and  president  of  the  ccik^ 

lished  a  *^  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  from  1849  to  1852.    In  1857  he  made  a  tov  a 

Traveller"  (8vo.',  Boston),  drawn  up  almost  en-  Europe  with  his  family,  and  since  his  reran 

tircly  from  materials  never  before  published,  has  resided  in  Cambridge. 
He  had  for  some  time  previous  formed  the  plan        SPARRMANN,  Ander8,  a  Swedish  trtTtlle 

of  publishing  the  writings  of  Washington,  with  and  naturalist,  born  in  the  province  of  Uplaad 

notes  and  illustrations ;  and  with  this  view,  about  1747,  died  in  StockholuL,  July  20,  l*it\ 

after  extensive  researches  in  the  United  States,  At  tlie  age  of  18  he  made  a  voya^  to  Chlia 

he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1828,  remained  afterward  studied  medicine  and  botany  ocder 

there  a  year,  selecting  and  transcribing  docu-  Linna3us  at  the  university  of  Upaal,  and  wee: 

ments  relating  to  American  history  in  the  pub-  as  a  private  tutor  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hofe 

lie  offices  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his  where  he  met  his  countryman  Thunbenr.  ml^ 

return  published   **The  Writings  of  Greorge  they  pursued  their  studies  in  natural  science  to- 

Washington,  being  his  Correspondence,  Ad-  gether  for  some  time.    In  1773  he  accepted  th^ 

dresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  offer  of  the  Messrs.  Forster,  the  naturahiC*  of 

and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the  Capt.  Cook^s  expedition,  which  tonched  at  the 

original  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Cape,  to  accompany  them  as  assistant.   He  vsf 

Kotos,  and  Illustrations"  (12  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  absent  28  months,  and  on  hla  return  oommence^ 

1834-'7).    During  the  preparation  of  this  labo-  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  C^>e,  but  at  tie 

rious  work,  he  found  time  to  edit  and  publish  end  of  4  months  started  for  the  interior  «.f 

two  other  works  illustrative  of  American  his-  Africa  with  one  companion.     He  penetrated  i* 

tory:  *'Tho  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  far  as  lat.  28°  80'  S.,  1,050  miles  N.  E  frwa 

AmericanRevolution"(12  vols.  8vo.,  1829-30),  the  Cape,  to  which  he  returned   in  a^/oct  $ 

and  *'The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  Se-  months,  with  specimens  of  plants  and  aiiinukliw 

lections  from  his  Correspondence  and  MLsoel-  He  returned  to  Swi'den  the  same  year  (1776'. 

lancous  Papers,"  &c.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1832).   **  The  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Gecr  wn«  appointed 


American  Almanac  and  liepository  of  Useful    his  successor  as  conservator  of  the  muik*QBL 
Koowledge*'  was  started  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and    In  1787  he  went  to 
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projeeied  expedition  to  the  interior  of  AfHca,  the  IGssonri,  remaining  in  the  southern  states 
Mt  on  its  failure  returned  bj  waj  of  England  daring  winter,  going  north  in  March,  and  ar- 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  riring  in  New  England  toward  the  last  of 
He  published  Ammnitata  Aeademiom  (1771),  April.  The  song  is  pleasing,  resembling  the 
and  narratives  of  his  travels,  which  have  been  tnll  of  a  joong  canarj ;  it  b  sociable  and 
trmndated  into  German  and  English.  peaceful,  and  very  prolific,  sometimes  raising 
SPARROW,  the  familiar  name  of  many  S  broods  in  a  year ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the 
■mall  birds  of  the  fin<^  family,  and  the  old  ground,  and  the  eggs  appear  light  ferruginous 
genus  fringilla  (Unn.),  which  has  been  nu-  from  the  blending  of  the  numerous  small  dots 
merously  subdivided  by  modem  ornithologists ;  of  this  color ;  it  frequents  orchards  and  fields. 
the  £unily  characters  have  been  given  under  The  cheeping  ^>arrow  (5.  90cialUy  Bonap.), 
FiscH.  Among  the  many  American  species  ms^r  commonly  cd^ed  chip  bird,  is  &|  inches  long 
be  mentioned  6,  distributed  under  4  different  and  8^  in  alar  extent ;  the  rump,  back  of  neck, 
genera. — The  white-crowned  sparrow  {t&notri-  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  are  ashy ;  the  back 
ehia  Uucophry$y  Swains.)  is  about  7  inches  lon^  has  black  streaks  with  pale  rufous  edgings ;  the 
and  10  in  alar  extent ;  the  body  is  stout,  bill  crown  is  uniform  chestnut,  the  forehead  black 
conical,  feet  robust,  the  2d  and  3d  quills  longest,  with  a  white  median  line,  a  white  streak  over 
and  the  tail  rather  long  and  moderately  round-  the  eyes  and  a  black  one  from  the  bill  through 
ed:  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  nearly  and  behind  the  eyes;  white  below,  tinged 
uniform  ashy ;  the  head  above  black ;  median  with  ashy  on  the  upper  breast ;  tail  and  piri- 
and  superciliary  stripe  pure  white ;  a  narrow  maries  with  paler  edgings,  and  2  narrow  white 
black  line  through  and  behind  the  eyes ;  back  bands  across  wing  coverts ;  bill  black ;  in  the 
and  win^  coverts  dark  reddish  brown  with  young  the  crown  has  narrow  blackish  lines, 
paler  margins;  quiUs  and  tail  darker;  wings  and  the  upper  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
with  2  white  bands ;  whitish  below ;  bill  red-  with  brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  from 
dish  orange  tipped  with  brown ;  lower  lid  ocean  to  ocean,  very  common  everywhere,  ex- 
white.  It  is  found  fr^m  the  Atlantic  to  the  cept  in  woods,  in  spring,  summer,  and  ao- 
Bocky  mountains  and  from  Labrador  to  Texas,  tumn,  going  south  in  winter ;  it  is  very  so- 
breeding  far  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are  mel-  cial,  is  found  with  almost  every  other  species 
low  and  cheering,  6  or  7  in  number,  the  first  of  sparrow,  and  is  so  familiar  as  to  enter  yards 
loud  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming  fainter  and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The  nest  is  never 
and  more  plaintive ;  e^  5  or  6,  {  of  an  inch  made  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5,  f 
long,  light  sea  green  with  brownbh  mottlings  by  f  of  an  inch,  greenish  Mue,  with  slij^t 
at  tbe  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the  ground  or  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  rather 
among  moss,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  Labrador  pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  6  or  7 
from  the  1st  to  the  end  of  June.  The  flight  b  rapidly  repeated  and  loud  cheeps'';  the  fli^t 
low,  but  swift  and  long  protracted ;  the  food  is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low.  They  are 
consists  of  seeds,  berries,  minute  shell  fish,  and  great  favorites  from  their  gentle,  harmless,  and 
insects ;  the  migrations  are  performed  mostly  confiding  ^position,  iu  thb  resembling  the 
by  day ;  it  is  gentle  and  unsuspicious.  The  domestic  sparrow  of  Europe :  they  are  the  most 
white-throated  sparrow  (Z.  albieollis^  Bonap.)  numerous  of  the  sparrows  in  New  England,  but 
b  about  7  inches  long  and  9|  in  alar  extent ;  arrive  some  weeks  later  than  the  song  spar- 
the  chin  is  abruptly  white ;  superciliary  stripe  row. — The  genus  mflotpUa  (Baird)  differs  frtMOD 
broad,  yellow  anteriorly  and  white  behind ;  tonotriehia  in  the  shorter  and  more  graduated 
medum  head  stripe  white,  with  a  black  one  tail,  longer  hind  toe,  shorter  and  more  rounded 
on  each  side,  and  a  broad  black  streak  behind  wings,  longer  tertiaries,  unspotted  under  parts, 
the  eye ;  edge  of  wing  and  axillaries  yellow ;  and  streaked  crown.  The  song  sparrow  ( Jf. 
2  narrow  white  bands  across  wing  coverts.  It  melodia^  Baird)  b  6^  inches  long  and  8)  in  alar 
b  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  west-  extent ;  the  general  tint  above  b  rufous  brown, 
ward  to  the  ^iGssouri,  appearing  in  groups  m  with  dark  brown  streaks  and  graybh  edgings ; 
the  southern  states  in  November  and  departing  crown  rufous,  with  superciliary  and  mediian 
in  March  to  the  north ;  it  b  very  active  among  stripe  of  dull  gray ;  white  below,  breast  and 
hedges  and  thickets ;  when  fat  and  plump,  it  sides  streaked  with  dark  rufous :  no  distinct 
affords  delicious  eating. — The  genus  ipiulla  white  on  wings  or  tail.  It  b  found  from  the 
(Bonap.)?  which  differs  from  the  last  in  its  eastern  coast  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  b 
smaller  size  and  longer  forked  t^  contains  3  abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  raises  3  broods, 
well  known  northern  species.  The  field  spar-  making  a  new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so 
row  (5.  pusilla^  Bonap.)  b  about  6^  inches  handsome  as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  b 
long  and  8  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  is  reddish ;  much  sweeter,  prolonged,  and  heard  at  all  hours 
ear  coverts,  crown,  and  back  rufous,  the  last  of  the  day ;  it  nests  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
with  blackbh  streaks ;  sides  of  head  and  neck,  bushes ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  bro«Mi  ovate,  light 
and  stripe  over  eyes,  ashy ;  white  below,  tinged  greenish  white  with  ^pecks  of  dark  brown : 
with  yellow  anteriorly ;  quills  and  tail  faintly  both  sexes  incubate.  The  flight  b  short  and 
edged  with  white,  and  2  bands  of  the  same  much  undulated ;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
across  wing  coverts ;  rump  yellowbh  brown«  seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
It  b  found  in  eastern  Nortn  America  as  fiir  as  and  orchaads ;  it  b  very  active,  feeding  on 
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insects,    seeds,    and    berries. — In    pauerella  birds ;  thej  luiYe  no  song,  except  a  mn^  ncti 
(Swains.)  there  is  a  remarkable  elongation  of  load  bnt  by  no  me^s  agreeable, 
the  lateral  claws  and  great  size  of  all,  the  body        SPABROW  HAWK,  a  small  bird  of  prtr  d 
stout,  wings  long  and  pointed,  reaching  to  mid-  the  falcon  snb-family,  and  genns  tinnuMnha 
die  of  tail,  the  2d  and  Sd  quills  the  longest  and  (Vieill.),  which  differs  from  Jaleo  (Linn.)  ia 
the  1st  equal  to  the  6th,  and  the  tail  nearly  having  longer  tarsi,  covered  in  front  with  IftT^i 
even.      The  fox-colored  sparrow  (P.  iliaca^  transverse  hexagonal  scales.     There  are  aboc 
Swains.)  is  *l\  inches  long  and  \\\  in  alar  ex-  a  dozen  species,  widely  distributed  over  iU 
tent ;  the  back  is  dusky  brown,  margined  with  globe ;  their  flight  is  very  graceful,  irrepikr. 
ashy,  lighter  on  head,  tail,  and  wing  coverts,  with  occasional  noverings ;  tbev  eat  FmaU  birda 
rufous  on  the  last  two ;  white  below,  streaked  like  sparrows,  mice  and  moles,  lizardi^  bectlei 
with  light  brownish  red  on  breast  and  sides  of  and  grasshoppers ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  fvt 
neck,  with  a  few  small  blackish  ones  on  the  Idose  sticks  on  a  rock  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  a&d 
middle  of  the  former ;  rufous  patch  on  cheeks,  the  eggs  are  4  to  6.     The  American  qtsnov 
It  is  found  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  pre-  hawk  {T,  »parceHtt$,  Vieill.)  is  one  of  the  hi&d- 
ferring  the  northern  states  and  going  south  in  somest,  most  active,  and  abundant  birds  in  t&c 
winter ;  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  or  families  in  United  States,  and  is  found  over  the  entire  cco- 
the  underwood  and  along  brier-skirted  fences;  tinent  of  America.      It  is  11  to  12  inches  kt;. 
it  breeds  in  Labrador,  from  which  it  departs  with  an  alar  extent  of  22 ;  the  crown  is  lifis 
about  Sept.  1,  reaching  the  southern  states  early  red  surrounded  by  blue,  the  latter  color  dko¥- 
in  November,  and  returning  about  April  10.  ing  itself  also  on  the  wings;  back  light  nz&ci 
The  flight  is  low,  rapid,  and  undulating ;  song  spotted  with  black ;   tail  darker,  with  bn«d 
clear,  full,  sweet,  and  prolonged  for  hours  at  a  black  band  near  the  end,  tipped  with  white 
time ;  they  are  sold  as  song  birds  in  the  Oaro-  and  lateral  feathers  with  broad  black  bars  i*. 
Unas  at  10  to  12  cents  each.    The  nest  is  on  or  the  inner  webs ;  quills  black,  with  white  spou 
near  the  ground,  of  large  size,  and  the  eggs  are  on  inner  webs ;  throat  and  upper  neck  oo  skies 
laid  from  the  middle  of  June  to  July  5,  4  or  5  white,  with  two  black  bands  on  the  latter;  % 
in  number,  dull  greenish  with  irregular  small  spots  on  hind  neck,  and  numerous  ones  on  fcb> 
brownish  blotches ;  it  raises  but  one  brood  in  domen  and  sides,  black ;   white  below,  tic^ 
a  season,  and  employs  various  artifices  to  draw  with  yellowish  on  breast ;  the  young  bird>  blit 
intruders  away  from  its  nest. — The  old  world  wider  bands  of  black,  and  the  femalett  lonfim- 
sparrows  belong  to  the  genus  passer  (Briss.),  in  dinal  black  lines  on  the  crown  and  stripes  oa 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and  the  tail.    The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  light  bcC 
8d  quills  rather  longer  than  the  1st,  and  the  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  nearly  vfiyet- 
moderate  tail  even  or  slightly  forked.     There  ical,  1}  by  1^  inches ;   both  sexes  incubate,  2 
arc  about  20  species,  residing  in  cultivated  re-  broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  rairis^ 
gions,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities;    the  food  time  is  from  February  to  June,  accoraicg  Hf 
consists  of  buds,  seeds,  grains,  and  insects;  the  latitude.    It  does  not  interfere  witli  the  pod- 
nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the  eggs  are  4  try  yard  or  game  birds ;  it  is  common  aboct 
or  5.   The  house  sparrow  (P.  domestieus,  Linn.)  houses  and  in  the  fields,  but  rare  in  wood«:  it 
is  6 1  inches  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent ;  in  the  stands  very  erect  on  some  elevate<l  tree,  tukt, 
male  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  light  brown-  or  barn,  watching  for  prey,  upon  which  it  di.'tf 
ish  gray,  the  sides  of  the  neck  grayish  white,  with  great  rapidity ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when 
throat  black,  back  and  wings  chestnut  and  taken  young.     The  European  sparrow  hsvk 
black  with  a  white  band  across  the  latter,  and  (T,  alaudariut,  Briss.)  has  been  describi^  o- 
lower  parts  light  brownish  gray ;  in  the  female  der  Kestrel.    The  aceipiUr  nisvs  iPalL)  ci 
the  liead  is  grayish  brown  above  and  the  lower  Europe  is  also  called  sparrow  hawk :  the  male 

Earts  light  brownish  gray.    It  is  a  very  familiar  is  dark  bluish  gray  above,  reddish  white  bil<»w 

ird,  picking  up  its  food  from  door,  window,  with  yellowish  red  transverse  ban*;    the  fe- 

and  farm  yard,  and  often  so  abundant  as  to  male  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  prayish  white 

commit  serious  depredations  in  wheat  fields ;  below  barred  with  dark  gray.     The  size  txA 

though  feeding  chiefly  on  grain,  they  bring  up  habits  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  ^peciek 
their  young  on  larvcD,  and  a  pair  is  said  to        SPARTA,   or  Laced^mox,  the   capital  cf 

destroy  about  4,000  caterpillars  weekly  in  the  Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Pelopi^cneMis,  and 

breeding  season ;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Eng-  the  rival  of  Athens  in  the  history  of  ancicot 

land  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for  Greece.    It  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  ci 

sparrow  heads,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  the  Eurotas,  between  the  tributaries  CEnus  ind 

enemies  of  the  farmer ;  they  are  generally  dis-  Tiasa,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of 

tributed  over  northern  and  centr^  Europe,  and  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility,  bounded  oe 

are  brighter  colored  in  the  country  than  in  the  the  W.  and  E.  by  the  ranges  of  Tayg^tns  and 

cities;  they  like  to  flutter  in  the  dust  like  do-  Parnon.    Enclosed  by  mountains,  it  was  railed 

mestic  fowls;  the  males  fight  desperately  be-  by  Homer  the  "hollow  Lacedemon.*^    It  wis 

fore  pairing.     They  are  easily  caught  in  simple  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  consisted  of  db- 

traps;  the  flesh  is  very  delicate,  but  they  are  tinct  quarters  which  were  originally  separate 

too  small  for  game  unless  caught  in  nets ;  they  villages,  and  during  its  most  flourishing  period 

frimiah  food   for  carnivorous  mivpmials  and  was  unfortified,  being  protected  by  the  natmal 
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ramparts  of  the  vallej.  Its  quarters  were  Pitane  tended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
in  the  N.,  the  favorite  place  of  residence,  Cj-  ponnesns.  There  is  no  certain  personal  his- 
nosnra  in  the  S.  W.,  Limns  in  the  £.,  and  torj  of  Lycnrgns,  and  hb  legislation  has  been 
Messoa  between  the  last  two.  JE^idsd,  in  the  called  the  codification  of  the  usages  of  the 
N.  W.y  a^oining  Pit^e,  is  also  mentioned.  Doric  race.  It  recognized  8  classes  of  per- 
One  of  its  steepest  hills  (the  northern  hill,  ac-  sons :  1,  the  Spartans,  of  Dorian  stock,  resi- 
oording  to  Leake ;  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  ac-  dent  in  the  city,  alone  eligible  to  public  of- 
cording  to  Curtius)  was  called  the  acropolis,  on  fices,  all  warriors,  supported  from  the  lands 
which  were  the  temples  of  Athena  GhalcioBcus,  around  the  city  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
the  tutelanr  goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  £r-  being  disfranchised  when  they  failed  to  pay 
gane,  the  Muses,  Zeus  Cosmetas,  and  Ares  Areia,  their  quota  to  the  public  mess ;  2,  the  Peri<Bci 
and  many  statues  in  honor  of  divinities  and  or  Laconians,  freemen  of  the  neighboring  town- 
heroes.  In  the  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  and  ships,  with  no  political  power,  devoted  to  agri- 
adorned  with  temples  and  statues,  were  the  culture  and  industry,  paying  rent  for  their 
conncil  house  of  the  senate  and  the  offices  of  land,  and  forming  bodies  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
the  public  magistrates,  the  Persian  $toa  built  diers  in  war ;  and  3,  the  helots,  or  serfs,  bound 
of  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the  Spartan 
chorus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honor  proprietors,  and  sometimes  employed  both  in 
of  Apollo.  Two  principal  streets,  named  domestic  and  military  service.  The  equal  divi- 
Aphetals  and  Skias,  extended  nearly  parallel  sion  of  land  into  9,000  lots  for  Spartans,  and 
to  each  other  from  the  agora  to  the  S.  £.  ex-  30,000  lots  for  Periosci,  is  doubted  by  Grote ; 
tremity  of  the  city.  Upon  the  largest  of  the  and  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  diminished 
Spartan  heights  was  the  theatre,  a  magnificent  from  the  era  of  the  rersian  war,  when  Herod- 
building  of  white  marble,  the  two  wings  of  otus  estimated  them  at  8,000,  to  the  time  of 
which  still  remain,  430  feet  apart,  buUt  of  Agis  IV.,  when  they  had  dwindled  to  700,  of 
massive  quadrangnlar  blocks,  and  forming  the  whom  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed 
most  important  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  property  of  the  state.  At  the  head  of  the  gov- 
The  private  houses  of  Sparta,  and  even  the  emment  were  two  hereditary  kings,  whose 
palace  of  the  kings,  were  always  simple  and  power  was  gradually  restricted  till  their  posi- 
onadorned,  but  it  was  equalled  by  few  other  tion  was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than  real 
Greek  cities  in  the  magnificence  of  its  temples  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  exer- 
and  statues.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  two  cLsed  by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders  and 
Tillages,  Magula  and  Psychiko,  about  one  mile  that  of  the  citizens ;  the  former  was  composed 
apart,  by  the  town  of  New  Sparta,  built  since  of  the  two  kings  and  28  members  aged  at  least 
the  revolution  on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills,  and  60  years,  who  were  judges  in  capital  cases,  and 
by  com  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which  frag-  initiated  and  discussed  all  measures  submitted 
ments  of  wrought  stone  may  be  seen  cropping  to  the  popular  assembly ;  and  the  latter,  com- 
from  the  ground.  A  careless  traveller,  it  is  posed  of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80  years  of  age 
said,  might  pass  over  the  site  without  suspect-  and  of  unblemished  character,  met  once  a 
ing  that  a  city  had  ever  stood  there. — Accord-  month,  and  had  the  right  to  approve  or  reject 
ing  to  tradition,  the  Leleges  were  the  most  measures  by  acclamation,  but  not  to  amend 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  first  king,  them.  The  ephors,  corresponding  to  the  Re- 
in the  vale  of  the  middle  Enrotos.  LacedsBmon,  man  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  probably  of 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta,  later  origin  than  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  were  the 
third  in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name  representatives  of  this  assembly,  and  during  the 
of  his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  Peloponnesion  war  exerted  despotic  authority, 
his  own  name  to  the  people  and  country,  having  completely  superseded  the  kings  as 
During  the  mythical  era  of  the  Achisan  mon-  directors  of  affairs.  The  most  important  part 
archies,  Menelaus  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Aga-  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  related  to  the 
•  memnon  at  Mycena)  and  Diomedes  at  Argos.  discipline  and  edacation  of  the  citizens.  The 
After  the  Dorian  invasion  and  conquest  of  individual  was  held  to  exist  exclusively  for  the 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  Heraclidte,  Sparta  state,  to  which  he  should  devote  all  his  time, 
fell  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  property,  and  energies ;  and  every  child,  there- 
of the  Heraclid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that  fore,  was  under  public  inspection  from  his 
epoch  date  the  lon^  succession  of  two  joint  birth,  and  was  trained  simply  with  reference 
kings,  and  the  distmction  between  the  con-  to  warlike  exercises,  since  mechanical  labor, 
querors,  who  were  called  Spartans,  and  the  husbandry,  and  commerce  were  despised  and 
native  Achroans  (Periceci)^  who  became  tribu-  neglected.  If  weak  or  deformed,  he  was  ex- 
tary.  At  first  inferior  to  Argos,  Sparta  became  posed  to  perish ;  otherwise,  he  was  taken  at  7 
the  chief  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  after  the  years  of  age  from  his  mother^s  care,  and  edn- 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  made  it  a  nation  cated  in  the  public  classes,  where  he  was  sub- 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of  jected  to  the  severest  bodily  discipline,  to  hab- 
the  Lycurgon  discipline  (not  later,  according  its  of  subordination,  dexterity,  and  a  terseness 
to  Grote,  than  825  B.  C.),  the  earliest  de-  of  speech  which  became  distinguished  as  *^  la- 
terminable  event  in  its  internal  history,  was  conic.''  At  the  age  of  30  he  was  allowed  to 
followed  by  aggressions  which  gradually  ex-  engage  in  pnblio  al^irs  and  to  nuurry,  but  still 
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continued  nnder  public  discipline,  took   his  Thebes  and  Athens  against  it  in  379,  until,  a 
meals  at  the  pubhc  mess,  slept  in  the  public  the  fatal  battle  of  Leactra  in  871,  thej  vcn 
barracks,  and  was  released  from  militaiy  ser-  defeated  hy  the  Thebans,  and,  for  the  fint  tnnt 
vice  only  in  his  60th  year.    Both  sexes  were  in  their  history,  by  inferior  nmnbers.    InTisot 
subjected  to  nearly  the  same  rigorous  gynmas-  followed,  Sparta  narrowly  escaped  capture,  iu 
tic  training,  the  aim  being  not  domestic  ei^'oy-  army  was  again  defeated  at  Mantinea  in  3€1 
ment  or  refinement,  but  the  production  of  a  and  it  was  stripped  of  the  dominions  which  it 
hardy  race  of  citizens.    The  great  men  that  had  acquired  from  the  Messenians,  Arcadku, 
arose  from  this  discipline  were  distinguished  and  Argives ;  and  from  this  time  it  c«ued  to 
exclusively  for  military  genius. — Under  the  Ly-  be  a  le^iing  state  in  Greece.     Having  incomd 
curgan  constitution  Sparta  began  its  career  of  the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  by  supponxoi: 
conquest.    The  first  and  second  Messenian  wars  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war,  its  losses  vere 
(74S-728  and  685-668)  doubled  its  population  confirmed  and  its  power  still  farther  redocid 
and  territory.    Before  600  B.O.  it  had  conquer-  by  him ;  but  it  refused  to  join  the  alliincc  d 
ed  from  the  Arcadians  the  upper  parts  of  the  Athens  and  Thebes  against  him  before  the  bat- 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  after  repeated  con-  tie  of  Chajronea,  next  to  recognize  hit  l^de- 
tests  compelled  Tegea,  the  capital  of  Arcadia,  ship  in  the  proposed  expedition  against  Pieraa, 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  (560).    The  long  and  subsequently  to  join  the  Aduean  letfioe 
struggle  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives  against  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  snprem^. 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  former  by  decisive  It  prompted  an  anti-Macedonian  movemat, 
victories  in  547  and  525.    Sparta  had  now  ac-  which  was  defeated  by  the  victory  of  Antipi- 
quired  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  Croesus  ter  at  Megalopolis  in  881.     The  kings  Agis  iV. 
when  threatened  by  the  Persians  formed  an  (244^240)  and  Oleomenes   III.  (23^25))  A- 
alliance  with  it  as  the  most  powerful  Greek  tempted  to  revive  tlie  ancient  virtue  by  resuff- 
state.    It  twice  invaded  Attica,  and  interfered  ing  the  institutions  of  Lycurgns,  aboliiliing  the 
in  the  affairs  of  the  growing  Athenian  democ-  ephorolty,  cancelling  aU  debta,  redistribudsj 
racy.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  war,  it  the  lands,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  dtixeci; 
was  by  unanimous  consent  intrusted  with  the  but  the  defeat  of  Sellasia  (221)  by  the  AduMns 
chief  command.    The  battles  of  Thermopylsd  and  Macedonians  followed,  and  Sparta  for  the 
and  Solamis  in  480,  and  of  Platsea  in  479,  were  first  time  fell  into  the  handa  of  conqueron^ 
fought  respectively  under  the  Spartan  generals  From  intestine  factions  sprang  the  nsnrpatiQcs 
Leonidas,  Eury blades,  and  Pausanias.    Accord-  of  Machanidas  and  Nabb  (210-1 92),  after  vkidk 
ing  to  Herodotus,  the  Lacedemonians  were  it  was  compelled  with  the  whole  of  Pelopoo- 
rcpresented  at  Platasa  by  5,000  citizens,  5,000  nesus  to  submit  to  the  Achsan  league,  nsu  ia 
Periajci,  and  85,000  helots.  The  allies,  excepting  146  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Greece  under  the  do- 
-^gina  and  the  Peloponnesian  states,  were  alien-  minion  of  Rome.    (See  Atiikns,  and  Geeecd 
ated  by  the  arrogance  ofPausanias,  and  therefore        SPARTAOUS,  a  Roman  gladiator,  of  Thn- 
in  476  ofiered  Qie  supremacy  to  Athens.    The  cian  birth,  and  leader  of  a  servile  nrbellion  in 
hegemony  thus  passed  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  78-71 B.  0.   Originally  a  shepherd,  he  becuMi 
and  the  rivalry  of  these  states  modified  all  the  chief  of  banditti  and  was  captured  by  the  Bo- 
history  of  Greece  till  the  Macedonian  era.    A  mans  on  one  of  his  predatory  excnrsion.*.    He 
destructive  earthquake  occasioned  a  revolt  of  was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in  7S 
the  helots  and  the  third  Messenian  war  (464-  persuaded  70  of  his  associates,  Thracians  ixk! 
455).    The  Spartans  distrusted  and  rejected  an  Gauls,  who  were  in  preparation  for  the  jam« 
auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Athenians  under  at  Rome,  to  escape  with  him  from  the  tclvd 
Cimon,  which  was  the  cause  of  hostilities  (457-  of  Lentulus  at  Capua.     They  took  refu^  ia 
451),  the  prelude  to  the  long  Peloponnesian  the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  chose  Spartana 
war  (431-404).    This  war,  in  which  the  op-  for  their  leader.    C.  Claudius  Pulcher  was  seat 
posed  Doric  and  Ionic  races  exhausted  their  against  them  with  8,000  men.  but  was  defeat*!^ 
energies,  terminated  with    the    conquest   of  and  his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  the  victori. 
Athens  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  hege-  Spartacus  now  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slave* 
mony  to  Sparta.    One  of  its  allies  was  Cyrus  that  should  flee  to  him,  and  his  force  was  tbos 
the  Younger,  and  in  return  it  aided  him  in  his  so  greatly  increased  that  for  two  yean  h« 
attempt  to  dethrone  hb  brother  Artaxerxes.  held  ^e   supremacy  in  Campania,   Lucania, 
The  successes  of  Agesilaus  II.  in  898  in  Asia  Bruttium,  and  other  parts  of  Italv.    At  tb« 
Minor  had  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  over-  head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed  over  two 
throwing  the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  re-  consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  hi^  Romaa 
called  by  a  confederacy  of  Corinth,  Argos,  captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funenl 
Thebes,  and  Athens,  which  Persian  gold  and  games  which  he  celebrated.    His  army  increat- 
Greek  jealousy  had  prompted  against  Sparta,  ed  to  100,000  men,  the  consuls  were  again  de- 
The  victories  of  Corinth  and  Coronea  were  feated,  and  he  militated  an  attack  upon  Rome 
counterbalanced  by  the  navaf  defeat  oflfCnidus,  itself.     Ilis  own  desire  was  to  secure  the  free- 
and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887),  which  left  dom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  beyond  the 
it  supreme  in  Greece,  deprived  it  of  its  cities  in  Alps,  but  they,  eager  for  plunder,  refu<i>!  to 
Asia  Minor.    The  Spartans  exerted  unrivalled  leave  Italy.    He  for  a  time  maintained  his  «u- 
authority,    notwithstanding   the    alliance    of  periority  in  71,  though  8  legions  took  the  field 
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nBder  the  pnotor  M.  licinins  Grassos.  A  por-  who  holds  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
tion  of  his  force  had  previooslj  separated  from  congress ;  and  in  the  state  legislatores  an  anal- 
him  under  his  lieutenant  Grizus  only  to  he  ogous  practice  prevails, 
ronted,  and  now  the  slaves  again  divided,  and  SPEAKING  TRUMPET,  a  metallic  tuhe 
irere  twice  defeated  hy  Crassus.  Spartacua  with  a  small  end  fitted  to  the  mouth,  and  en- 
withdrew  to  the  extreme  point  of  Bruttium,  larging  toward  the  wide  opening  at  die  other 
^oeelx  pressed  hy  the  Romans,  and  there  ne-  extremity,  used  for  giving  greater  intensity  to 
gotiatod  with  Oilician  pirates  to  take  him  across  the  voice,  as  the  sound  is  forcibly  projected 
the  straits  into  Sicily,  where  his  arrival  would  through  it.  Instruments  of  this  sort  appear 
limve  been  the  signal  for  reviving  the  scarcely  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
suppressed  Sicilian  servile  wan  The  pirates,  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
Lowever,  betrayed  him ;  he  attempted  in  vain  used  one  in  giving  orders.  They,  however, 
to  cross  on  rafts ;  lost  12,000  men  in  two  futile  attracted  little  or  no  attention  afterward  until 
effbrts  to  break  through  the  besiegers ;  at  about  the  year  1670,  when  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
length  effected  his  escape;  and  inmiediately  land  brought  the  subject  before  the  royal 
Pompey  was  summoned  from  Spain  and  Lucul-  society,  and  exhibited  some  instruments  of  his 
lus  m>m  Thrace  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  own  construction.  They  were  conical-shaped 
Bome.  But  the  power  of  the  slaves  was  bro-  tubes,  suddenly  opening  out  at  the  large  end  to 
ken  by  jealousy  and  divisions ;  the  Gauls  sepa-  a  great  width.  It  is  stated  that  Charles  II., 
rated  from  Spartacus,  and  were  inmiediately  speaking  in  his  natural  voice  through  one  51 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  30,000 ;  the  followers  feet  long,  was  distinctly  heard  1,000  yards  off; 
who  remained  to  him  refused  to  escape  to  the  and  that  another  person  was  understood  at  the 
north ;  he  gained  one  more  victory,  attempted  distance  of  4|  miles.  The  principles  upon 
in  vain  to  seize  the  shipping  at  Brundusium,  which  the  action  of  the  speaking  trumpet  de- 
and  perished  in  battle  with  Crassus  near  the  pends  are  not  clearly  understood.  It  has  been 
head  of  the  river  Silarus.  Sixty  thousand  reb-  supposed  that  the  sound  gained  in  intensity  by 
els  feU  in  this  battle,  and  6,000  were  made  pris-  successive  reflections  from  the  walls  of  the 
oners,  and  were  crucified  in  the  Appian  way.  tube,  and  that  the  aerial  undulations  which 
The  critical  investigations  of  modem  nistorians  produce  it  are  thus  carried  forward  in  a  col- 
have  1^  to  an  appreciation  of  lus  character  lected  body  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
very  different  from  that  of  the  contemporary  trumpet.  It  is  only  on  or  near  this  line  that 
Roman  writers,  by  whom  he  was  naturally  the  full  effect  of  the  trumpet  is  perceived^  and 
painted  in  the  blackest  colors.  the  person  using  it  therefore  holds  it  in  the 

SPARTANBURG,  a  N.  W.  district  of  South  direction  toward  which  he  wishes  the  sound 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bound-  conveyed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
ed  N.  E.  by  Broad  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  En-  proceeds  from  successive  ^reflections,  the  best 
noree,  and  intersected  by  Tiger  and  Pacolet  form  of  the  trumpet  would  be  that  of  a  para- 
rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  26,920,  bolic  conoid,  its  focus  in  the  mouthpiece.  This 
of  whom  8,241  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  also  being  well  adapted  for  collecting  sounds 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  and  lime-  from  without,  and  bringing  them  together  in 
stone  are  found,  and  there  is  a  mineral  spring  one  focal  point,  is  the  most  suitable  form  for 
at  Glenn.  The  productions  in  1850  were  the  ear  trumpet  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
873,654  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  112,993  of  means  certain  that  the  sound  is  reflected  from 
wheat,  153,562  of  oats,  and  80,429  of  sweet  side  to  side  of  the  trumpet ;  and  from  the  ex- 
potatoes.  There  were  12  machine  shops,  9  periments  of  Hassenfratz  it  seems  that  the  effect 
tanneries,  5  saw  and  planing  mUls,  2  founderies,  is  not  dinunished  either  when  the  vibrations 
60  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  are  prevented  by  a  tight  wrapping  of  doth 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Spartanburg  around  the  trumpet,  or  when  Uie  reflections 
and  Union  railroad.    Capital,  Spartanburg.  are  prevented  by  a  lining  of  woollen.    It  would 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding  appear  then,  as  suggest«Nl  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in 

oflScer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of  Great  his  *'  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 

Britain,  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  and  Propagation  of  HeaC'  that  the  propagation 

United  States  congress,  and  generally  of  the  of  the  sound  may  be  owing  to  a  strong  longi- 

lower  houses  of  the  state  legislatures.    The  tudinal  vibration  of  a  body  of  air,  forcibly  acted 

presiding  officer  of  the  British  house  of  lords  is  upon  by  the  organs  of  articulation,  in  the  con- 

the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being,  whose  fined  space  in  which  it  is  partially  detained 

appointment  is  derived  from  the  sovereign ;  but  until  suddenly  released  from  the  reflected  form 

the  house  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker,  of  the  aperture  to  spread  along  the  atmosphere, 

who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  and  who  SPECIES,  a  division  among  animals,  the 

can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  except  precise  limits  of  which  are  differently  estab- 

in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he  lished  by  naturalists,  and  by  some  regarded  as 

gives  the  casting  vote.    He  holds  office  until  a  non-exbtont  or  constantly  changing  relation- 

the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  which  he  ship.    Buffon  defines  a  species  as  a  succession 

was  elected  speaker.    The  house  of  represent-  of  similar  individuals  which  reproduce  each 

atives  of  the  United  States   elects  its  own  other ;  Cuvior's  definition  is  nearly  tlie  same, 

speaker  at  the  first  session  of  each  congress,  the  faotofoonstant  succession  constituting  alone 
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is  flattened,  as  is  common  in  old  age,  light  being  irregnlarly  refracted,  the  eje  is  not 

rays  of  light  from  any  object  are  not  injured  hy  lenses  of  this  material.    Sir  David 

Ay  refracted,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  a  Brewster,  however,  strongly  recommends  the 

the  retina,  bnt  wonld  be  at  some  dis-  nse  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Brazilian  quartz 

ick  of  it,  the  lens  required  is  double  pebble,  which  has  a  lower  dispersive  power 

and  of  that  degree  of  convexity  suited  than  any  kind  of  glass.    In  selecting  spectacles 

irticular  case.    That  there  may  be  the  he  advises  that  particular  attention  be  given 

hericol  aberration,   and  consequently  to  the  special  service  they  are  designed  for, 

;  perfect  image  on  the  retina,  the  radii  whether  for  near  use  as  in  reading,  writing, 

ater  and  inner  surfaces  should  be  as  6  &o.,  or  for  more  distant  employment ;  and  that 

:Iass,  and  as  14  to  1  in  lenses  of  quartz,  this   known  distance,  whatever  it   may  be. 

al  the  required  focal  distance  of  glasses  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  required 

es  with  the  age  of  the  person,  as  the  distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses. 

>f  farsightedness  increases ;   and  Dr.  This  is  done  b^  first  ascertaining  how  far  from 

3r,  in  his  ^^  Economy  of  the  £yes,'^  has  the  eye  the  lens  wiU  be  placed  when  it  rests  in 

e  number  of  inches  of  focus  adapted  to  its  proper  position  in  its  frame  on  the  nose, 

rent  ages,  as  86  inches  for  40  years,  24  and  then  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 

6  for  60,  12  for  70,  9  for  80,  7  for  90,  the  pupils  when  they  are  directed  to  a  point 

r  100 ;  but  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  bo  at  the  distance  at  which  we  wish  to  use  them, 

irsal  application.    The  opposite  defect  Lines  thus  drawn  from  each  pupil  to  the  point 

dghtcdness,  caused  by  the  rays  after  determined  should  pass  through  the  centres  of 

the  eye  being  too  soon  refracted  by  the  glasses  and  thus  fix  their  distance  apart, 

»f  the  excessive  convexity  of  the  crys-  which  it  is  obvious  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 

ens,  requires  a  double  concave  lens,  pupils  themselves.    Spectacles  should  thus  be 

iall  spread  the  rays  further  apart  be-  worn  only  for  the  particular  use  they  ore  se- 

y  reach  the  eye,  and  thus  throw  their  lected  for ;  and  if  the  eyes  require  aid  to  view 

meeting  further  back  upon  the  retina,  objects  at    other  dbtances,   other  spectacles 

se  of  spectacles  is  not  merely  for  con-  should  be  provided  adapted  to  these  distances. 

)  in  bringing  objects  in  the  usual  range  The  focal  length  of  the  lenses  should  also  vary 

inctness  of  the  healthy  eye ;  but  they  with  the  distances  of  observation,  as  for  read* 

hen  properly  selected  and  used,  as  a  ing,  viewing  galleries  of  pictures,  or  still  more 

on  against  rapid  deterioration  of  its  distant  objects.    Single  lenses,  as  in  the  com* 

The  tendency  to  increasing  farsight-  mon  eye  glass,  are  very  objectionable.  One 
tnd  corresponding  indistinctness  of  vi-  eye  is  liable  to  be  exercised  more  than  the  oth- 
h  increasing  age  is  checked  by  the  use  er,  and  a  difference  is  likely  to  be  occasioned 
ox  glasses  of  as  low  power  as  will  suit  in  their  power  and  focal  length.  It  is  not  un- 
;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  worn  usual  to  find  such  a  difference  in  the  two  eyes, 
^her  power  than  is  necessary,  the  eye  and  in  this  case  the  lenses  should  be  correspond- 
ed, and  the  natural  defect  increased  by  ingly  different  from  each  other.  An  instru- 
;  compelled  to  accustom  itself  to  lenses  ment  called  a  visometer  has  been  recently  in- 
to a  flatter  eye.  The  same  principle  troduced  for  determining  the  relative  powers 
in  the  use  of  concave  lenses,  those  of  of  the  two  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
itively  low  power  tending  to  check  the  them  with  the  suitable  lenses.    Spectacles  have 

of  the  defect,  and  those  of  higher  also  been  made  with  lenses  differently  set  in 

ban  necessary  hastening  it.    It  is  also  order  to  correct  obliquity  of  vision,  as  squint- 

nt  to  commence  the  use  of  spectacles  ing.     Spectacles  called  periscopio  were  con* 

itely  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  af-  trived  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  with  a  view  of  giving 

ter  vision  and  relief  to  the  eye ;  and  more  scope  to  the  vision  without-so  much  tum- 

>uld  be  changed  for  others  of  greater  ing  of  the  head  as  is  necessary  witli  the  use  of 

whenever  found  insufficient.    Glass  of  ordinary  spectacles.  For  this  purpose  the  lenses 

3st  dispersive  power  should  be  selected  are  made  concave  on  the  side  turned  to  the 

lenses,  and  uncolored,  unless  it  be  de-  eye,  and  for  farsightedness  their  shape  is  that 

0  protect  the  eye  from  excessive  light,  of  a  meniscus  or  crescent ;  for  nearsightedness 
may  be  of  a  bluish  gray,  or  still  better  they  are  thicker  toward  the  edges  and  thinnest 
lenish  shade  or  opaque.  Defects  such  in  the  centre,  and  the  curve  of  least  radius  is 
uracy  of  figure,  blebs,  and  scratches  are  that  of  the  surface  next  the  eye,  while  in  the 
irticalarly  avoided.  The  first  may  bo  other  case  it  is  of  the  outer  surface.  The  ad- 
i  if  letters  upon  a  printed  page  appear  vantage  gained  is  probably  at  the  expense  of 

1  when  seen  through  the  glasses  placed  some  distinctness,  as  the  eye  does  not  look 
them  and  then  gradually  moved  back  through  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  To  afford 
the  eye.  The  other  defects  are  exposed  the  greatest  protection  to  weak  eyes  against 
ng  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  the  accession  of  bright  light,  side  lenses  or 

a  candle.    Rock  or  quartz  crystal  is  wings  of  colored  glass  are  sometimes  added,  or 

les  used  instead  of  glass.    It  is  not  so  instead  of  glasses  pieces  of  light  fabric  are  in- 

»  receive  scratches,  being  harder  than  troduced  with  the  view  of  excluding  light  and 

ut  it  is  a  question  whether,  the  rays  of  dust.    The  mounting  of  spectacles  has  been 
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carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  constraction  those  of  6  feet  diameter  are  made  to  thidi 

of  the  most  delicate  frames  of  steel ;  some  of  gvve  them  the  necessary  stiflfhess  (thoogb  i 

which  like  hair  lines,  at  the  great  exhibition  ported  when  finished  bv  the  most  ingenioos 

of  1851,  weighed  only  11  grains,  and  the  whole  pliances),  that  they  are  among  the  Leavi«« 

weight  including  glasses  did  not  exceed  2  dwts.  bronze  castings ;  and  from  the  nmneroos 

— When  and  by  whom  spectacles  were  invented  cautions  they  exact,  the  preparation  cf 

is  not  known.   BogerBacon,  who  died  in  1292,  rough  mass  is  among  the  most  difBcult 

speaks  in  his  Opus  Majus  of  the  benefit  to  old  foundpry  operations.  A  G-foot  specclum  we 

men  and  those  with  weak  eyes  derived  from  the  4  tons ;  one  of  8  feet,  8}  inches  thick,  we 

use  of  a  plano-convex  glass,  or  large  segment  18  cwt ;  and  one  of  2  feet,  8}  cwt.    The  a 

of  a  sphere,  by  its  magnifying  the  small  letters,  is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals  >epar« 

Several  Italian  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  ana  pouring  the  tin  into  the  coi»per,  siir 

14th  century  distinctly  allude  to  the  invention  rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  oxidizes,  < 

as  being  then  recent ;  and  Muschenbroek  states  ing  the  alloy  into  ingot«.    It  is  tested  i 

that  it  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinus  cold  to  ascertain  its  bnlliancy,  and  more  t 

Armatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  died  in  added  if  necessary.    Before*  the  l»est  mei 

1817,  that  he  ^as  the  inventor  of  spectacles.  of  making  the  great  castings  was  detenn 

SPECULUM  (Lat.  speculum,  a  mirror),  a  upon,  the  severiu  processes  connected  with 

term  commonly  applied  to  concave  metallic  operation  were  the  subjects  of  numeroos 

reflectors,  such  as  are  used  in  reflecting  tele-  periments.    It  was  even  found  that  the  1 

scopes  for  concentrating  the  rays  of  light  from  cast  iron  crucibles,  as  usually  cast  with 

distant  luminous  bodies,  and  presenting  the  mouths  down,  were  nnsuitable  for  remel 

imago  of  these  in  their  focus.     Their  perfec-  the  alloy  on  account  of  their  porosity,  and 

tion  consists  in  large  surface,  whereby  they  defect  was  remedied  by  casting  others  ^ 

collect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light;  in  the  the  mouths  up.    One  was  prepared  by  ] 

highest  possible  polish,  whereby  it  is  reflected  Bosse  that  held  15  cwt. ;  but  two  of  half 

with  least  loss ;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabol-  capacity  are  found  more  convenient  to 

ic  curvature,  rendering  the  image  distinct  and  They  are  swung  on  cranes,  so  as  to  be  qui 

precise.    In  a  speculum  of  6  feet  diameter,  a  lifted  from  the  furnaces,  and  transfer  the  dm 

variation  even  at  its  edge  from  the  true  para-  alloy  directly  into  the  moulds.     The  best  n 

bolic  curvature,  so  minute  as  to  escape  aetec-  of  preparing  the  latter  has  been  arrive* 

tion  with  any  except  the  most  refined  means  from  long  experimental  trials  in  the  castioj 

of  measurement,  may  render  the  whole  useless,  the  smaller  specula.    It  was  found  that  i 

To  attain  perfection  in  the  face  of  such  difficul-  moulding  would  not  answer  for  the  surfac 

ties  has  cdled  forth  the  careful  study  and  per-  the  disks,  as  the  texture  of  the  aUoy  near 

severing  labors  of  the  most  eminent  astrono-  outside  was  rendered  somewhat  ^iH.njry 

mers  and  mechanicians.     The  metallic  alloy  crystalline;  and  though  this  was  m>  >li^h 

best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  specula  to  bo  detected  only  by  the  micrufi  oj  e,  it 

was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  seriously  impaired  the  polished  surface. 

Isaac  Newton,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by  face  of  the  disk  at  least  must  then  be  **chin 

the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.    It  consists  as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  into  ro* 

of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added  a  lie  moulds  to  increase  the  density  of  it5 

little  arsenic,  and  sometimes  silver ;  but  Lord  face.      But  the  ordinary  temperature  of 

Bosse  finds  that  the  two  motals  first  named  atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  for 

are  better  without  the  addition  of  any  other,  moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and   they  i 

and  he  is  particular  that  they  should  be  com-  consequently  heatt-d  to  about  212**  to  pre' 

bined  in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of  too  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  irreg 

copper  =  12G.8,  to  1  of  tin  =  5UX  and  the  purest  contraction.    For  moderate-sized  f|>ccuU 

motals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller  spec-  iron  moulds  were  use<l,  neoessarily  o[»en 

ula  it  is  even  recommended  that  the  cojmcr  bo  the  casting  would    inevitably   fly   in    pi< 

obtained  by  the  electrotyi)o  process.    This  is  They  were  made  a  little  deeper  tlian  the  * 

hardly  practicable  for  the  large  ones.    The  al-  ulum,  with  the  bottom  of  the  same  conve 

loy  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  brittleness  with  this,  and  so  supported  that  thvy  cou3< 

and  hardness.    Largo  masses  of  it  sometimes  instantly  filled  from  the  lowest    |*oint 

break  from  a  slight  blow  or  sudden  change  of  turned  into  a  horizontal  ]>osition  whi^n  chai 

temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  with  tlie  proper  weight  of  the  metal.     Thi 

bo  wroujjht  with  tools  of  steel.     It  takes  a  and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus 

most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has  been  known  ried  up  to  the  surface,  and  separat<.d  from 

to  retain  with  little  tarnish,  though  exposed  alloy.    This,  however,  was  not  sutficicntlT  ] 

to  tho  air  for  more  than  16  years.    A  large  feet  for  the  largest  castings,  and  L'»rd  fe 

speculum,  however,  ought  always  to  be  cov-  was  led  to  adopt  for  these  the  followirv  met! 

ered  when  not  in  use,  and  the  air  about  it  An  iron  frame  of  sufficient  dianu  tt  r  u  a$  £ 

should  he  kept  dry  by  means  of  an  open  box  with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  ni^v  ;.nd  tU 

of  quicklime.     Great  difll<'ulties  have  bien  en-  ly  wedged  together,  and  the  upper  Mirface^ 

countered  in  preventing  the  larjje  specula  from  turned  off  to  the  curvature  of  the  fuca  of 

changing  their  form  by  their  own  weight;  and  speculum.    This  was  to  serve  for  the  botJ 
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be  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the  may  be  done  in  the  reTerae  order  at  pleasure.** 

ed  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of  The  accoracy  of  the  polishing,  and  the  limit  to 

gases  through  the  interstices  uniformlj  which  the  consequent  redaction  may  be  carried, 

the  whole  face.    Upon  this  bottom  was  is  subjected  to  an  optical  test  during  the  opera- 

the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  as  tion,  as  no  mechanical  one  can  well  be  applied 

intended  speculum,  and  with  an  allowance  of  sufficient  delicacy,  aiR  the  former  moreover 

,  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.    The  sides  is  to  be  the  constant  test  of  the  work  in  its 

be  mould  were  ^en  formea  by  ranmiing  practical  uses.    The  test  consists  in  observing 

I  around  the  pattern.    By  this  arrangement  through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  diiu 

first  cooling  is  on  the  under  face,  next  on  of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  speculum,  and 

sides,  and  the  final  congealing  is  on  the  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rosse*s  operations  at  the 

or  back,  where  the  contraction  and  result-  height  of  90  feet    The  success  of  the  polishing 

irregularities  will  be  concentrated  in  the  was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 

;  important  part.    The  casting  being  made,  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  of 

next  operation  is  the  annealing,  which  also  which  required  at  times  to  be  artificisJly  regu- 

ts  extraordinary  care.     The  metal  while  lated.    The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 

bot  is  removed  to  a  furnace  specially  pre-  of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 

d  for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  curvature  stone,  cemented  together  in  a  frame  andd;^ssed 

be  disk  (unless  in  case  of  using  an  iron  on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity. 

Id, when  this  too  is  taken  along).    By  fires  The  next  are  disks  of  cast  iron,  their  face  also 

idykept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls  of  of  the  exact  curvature,  and  grooved  by  two 

furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.    The  lines  of  fdrrows  i  inch  wide,  and  the  same 

nt  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled  deep,  crossing   each  other  at    right   angles. 

I  ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  care-  These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  sand,  and  af- 
'  luted.  A  large  speculum  should  thus  be  terward  with  emery  and  water.  When  the 
to  cool  for  a  month  to  6  weeks ;  and  the  work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 
It  may  still  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  walls  emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  rubber 
lie  furnace  are  less  than  two  feet  thick. —  is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the  spec- 
production  of  the  true  parabolic  figure,  ulum.    For  polishing,  the  cast  iron  rubber  was 

bincd  with  a  brilliant  polish,  is  spoken  of  used  by  Lord  Bosse,  counterpoised  and  provided 
^rof.  Xichol  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to  the  recti- 
evements  of  art.  It  is  attained  by  grinding,  linear  ones.  Its  face  was  coated  with  a  thin 
ceded  by  polishing,  and  in  all  the  details  layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this  of  rosin 
le  operations  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  and  flour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  pol- 
ecure  that  precise  accuracy  of  figure  on  ishing  powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself.  Mr. 
:;h  the  whole  success  depends.  Machines  LasselPs  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two  lay- 
Icable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by  ers,  the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 
W,  Herschel  and  his  son.  Lord  Rosse,  Mr.  with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  these 
ell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer,  polishers  involves  a  number  of  nice  operations, 
De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and  which  may  not  be  neglected  without  great  risk 
trs,  which  are  of  too  complicated  construe-  of  failure.  T&e  largest  specula  when  polished 
to  be  particularly  described  in  this  place,  ought  never  to  be  removed  from  their  sup- 
object  sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  opera-  ports ;  for  however  carefully  lifted,  the  figure 
of  the  rubbing  tools  to  the  production  of  would  be  almost  certain  to  lose  its  accuracy 
particular  curvature  required,  and  insure  a  by  change  of  pressure  in  the  mass.  Even  one 
orm  action  upon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  9  inches  diameter,  when  supported  by  the 
he  disk.  The  speculum,  placed  upon  a  pressure  of  springs  against  3  stops  bearing  on 
'ly  revolving  platform,  presents  its  face  its  edges,  loses  its  defining  power.  Sir  John 
he  action  of  the  rubber  above  it,  which  Herschel  laid  the  speculum  upon  folds  of  wool* 
Lord  Rosse*s  arrangement  was  caused  len  cloth,  packing  others  closely  all  around 
ribrate  regularly  in  one  and  the  other  it,  filling  the  space  between  its  edges  and  the 
ction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  revolved  box  that  contained  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
diflerent  rate  from  that  of  the  speculum,  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  large  specula  of  6 
Lassell  caused  the  rubber  to  revolve  in  feet  diameter  and  as  many  inches  thick,  and 

II  circles,  while  the  speculum,  turning  on  the  contrivances  for  this  are  a  most  compli- 
ixis,  which  was  not  in  line  with  that  of  the  cated  system  of  bearings,  springs,  and  levers. 
>er,  presented  successively  all  portions  of  — Specula  exhibit  some  peculiarities  in  their 
urface  to  this  circling  action  of  the  rubber,  forms  and  applications  to  use,  according  to  the 
I  imitating  the  movements  of  the  hands  by  kind  of  reflecting  telescope  for  which  they  arc 
ch  the  small  specula  had  previously  been  designed.  It  is  evident  that  as  they  reflect  im- 
lessfully  polished.  The  principles  of  the  ages  as  mirrors,  the  observer  cannot  be  placed 
.ngemeut  of  Mr.  Laasell  were  so  mathemati-  directly  in  front,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  he 
f  exact,  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  ^^  a  can  take  his  position  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ulum  having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figure  telescope,  as  in  using  those  of  the  refractory 

be  corrected  and  brought  to  a  perfect  pa-  kind.    This,  however,  is  accomplished  in  the 

da,  or  to  a  spherical  curve,  or  the  same  reflecting   telescope  of  Dr.  James  Gregory^ 
TOL.  xiv.-?-63 
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known  as  the  Gregorian  telescope,  by  an  aper-  served  as  sheriff  of  hia  ooontj,  and  wit  i 

tnre  through  the  centre  of  the  specnlum,  and  pointed  by  James  I.  commissioner  to  detenai 

the  introduction  of  a  small  concave  speculum  disputed  claims  to  lands  and  manors  in  Iicln 

in  the  centre  of  the  great  tube,  facing  the  large  In  1612  he  withdrew   finom   public  cmpl; 

speculum,  and  a  little^  advance  of  its  focus,  ment  and  settled  in  London   to  punne  ] 

Back  of  the  great  speculum  the  tube  is  extend-  antiquarian  researches.      He  wrote  a  trttst 

ed  of  reduced  diameter,  and  in  its  extremity  is  De  turn   Tefnerandis  JSccleiiU,  in  defence 

a  magnifying  eye  piece,  by  which  the  image  re-  church  property,  which  involved  him  in  mn 

fleeted  from  the  small  speculum  through  the  controversy.    His  other  works  are :  Gletmm 

aperture  of  the  large  one  reaches  the  eye.    In  Archaiologicum  (1626),  which  he  carried  oi 

Sir  William  nerschePs  great  telescope,  with  its  to  the  letter  I,  and  which  was  completed  frc 

4-foot  speculum  and  40-foot  focal  length,  the  his  MSS.  after  his  death ;   Concilia^  Intern 

disk  was  entire,  and  the  image  was  reflected  Lege$j  CanUitutioniM^  in  Re  .Eeclttiastiea  OH 

direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  Britannid,  also  left  incomplete  (2  vols^  16S 

and  near  one  side  of  it,  ^so  as  not  to  intercept  ^64);   and   Villare  Anglieanum  (1656).     Tl 

too  much  light.    This  was  effected  by  a  slight  work  eiu^XX^di  Rdiquia  Spelmanniana  (foLO 

inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  speculum.    In  ford,  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  papers  reliti 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  telescope  the  disk  was  also  to  the  laws  and  antianities  of  England.   I 

entire,  and  a  small  plain  speculum  reflected  the  left  a  manuscript  entitled  ArchaUmut  Gn^ 

cone  of  rays  sent  from  it,  before  meeting  in  the  eus,  on  the  contractions  in  old  writings, 

focus,  to  the  eye  piece  placed  in  the  upper  side  SPENCE,  Joseph,  an  English  anther,  ba 

of  the  tube.  Cassegrain's  telescope  differs  from  at   Kingsclerc,    Hampshire,   April    25.  Ifl 

Gregory's  in  the  small  reflector  being  convex  drowned  at  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Aug.  20,  171 

instead  of  concave.  Specula  have  recently  been  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holyo 

made  of  polished  silver  surface,  which  has  the  ders,  and  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  i 

advantage  over  that  of  the  speculum  metal  of  Oxford.     He  had  published  in  1 726  a  sbi 

reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light,  in-  critical  volume,  entitled  ^^  An  Easay  on  Pope 

stead  of  67  per  cent.    The  silver,  after  the  Odyssey."    He  made  a  tonr  through  Fna 

method  of  M.  L6on  Foucault,  is  laid  in  a  very  and  Italy  in  1730-'83,  in  company  with  Chirk 

thin  nniform  coating  upon  a  speculum  of  glass,  earl  of  Middlesex,  afterward  duke  of  I>om 

figured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.    This  Ho  published  in  1731  a  biography  of  Stepbi 

is  done  by  Drayton's  process  of  precipitating  Duck,  afterward  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Diick 

the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  by  oil  poems,  and  in  1736  reprodaced  with  a  prtfM 

of  cassia.    The  precipitated  silver  is  polished  at  Pope's  request  Sack  villous  tragedy  of  **  Go 

by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  skin  lightly  tinged  boduc."  In  1742  he  was  appointed  to  the  profe 

with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acquires  a  very  sorship  of  modem  history  at  OxfonL    In  17^ 

brilliant  lustre  without  material   chan^'c  of  appeared  his '^Polymetis,"  in  which  he  atteap 

figure.    This,  however,  was  questioned  by  Mr.  ed,  by  comparing  the  works  of  the  Roman  p* 

Grubb,  when  the  subject  was  under  conHidcra-  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artists^  to  illn 

tion  before  the  British  associatipn  at  Dublin,  trate  them  mutually.     He  is  said  to  have  cle« 

who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the  ed  £1,500  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  wkifh 

removal  of  a  thickness  of  yo^.Vmr  or  j^Jy^nr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  of  those  discussed  by  Lessing  in  his  A« 

inch  might  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  koon.    Ho  also  edited  Blacklock^a  poem*,  la 

defining  power  of  the  speculum.    M.  Foucault  wrote  tracts  on  various   subjects  which  s 

had  preserved  the  silver  mirrors  for  8  months  contained  in  Dodsley's  **  Fugitive  Pieces."  R 

without  their  being  injured  by  tarnishing ;  but  most  interesting  production  is  entitled  -  Ak< 

whenever  this  might  occur  they  were  easily  dotes.  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Bc-^ 

polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could  be  at  and  Men,^^  collected  from  the  conversatioa  c 

any  time  renewed. — ^Tho  subject  of  the  spccu-  Pope  and  others,  and  valnable  with  rvferenc 

lum,  in  its  mathematical  and  mechanical  details,  to  the  literary  history  of  his  time.     After  n 

is  treated  in  various  memoirs  in  the  scientific  maining  in  manuscript  more  than  half  a  ret 

English  journals,  from  the  time  of  Newton's  tury,  it  was  published,  with  notes  and  •  bwe 

paper  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  raphy,  by  S.  W,  Singer  (London^  IbSO;  ae^ 

1672  to  the  present  day.  Lord  Rosse's  papers  are  ed.,  1858). 

contained  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol.  ix.,  SPENCE,  TTdxiam,  an  English  entomokfi^s 

1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1829,  and  in  the  born  in  1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  lif*60.  1 

"  Philo'sophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  1850.  1805,  while  engaged  in  business  at  Hull,  he  pit 

The  mechanical  details  are  fully  described  in  sented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  the  Re^ 

Holtzapffers  ''•  Mechanical  Manipulations."   For  William  Kirby,  and  thus  laid  the  foondatioo  o 

LasselFs  process,  see  *' Transactions  of  the  Roy-  a  life-long  friendship  with  him.     He  propose 

al  Astronomical  Society,"  1849.  in  1808  that  they  should  write  in  partnership 

SPELMAN,  SiK  Henry,  an  English  antiqua-  work  on  entomology;  and  the  result  was  thci 

ry,  born  at  Congham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolkshire,  **  Introduction   to    Entomology,   or  Elemens 

in  1562,  died  in  London  in  1641.     IIo  was  ed-  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects"  (4  toI^ 

ucated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  1815-*26;  7th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1858).     It  consisi 

the  age  of  18  commenced  the  study  of  law,  of  51  letters,  of  which  9  were  written  by  Mi 
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8pence,  20  by  Mr.  Eirbj,  and  23  by  tbe  an-  speaker ;  and  he  was  snbsoqnentl j  reelected 

thors  coEgointly.    lie  removed  in  1826  to  the  to  the  assembly  at  3  difiercut  times.     In  1824 

continent,  and  yislted  the  principal  European  ho  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1827 

capitals  during  the  next  8  years,  returned  to  appointed  by  Ciov.  Clinton  one  of  the  revisers 

England  and  settled  in  London.    lie  was  a  fel-  of  the  statutes  of  the  state,  upon  which  he 

low  of  the  royal,  Linnccan,  and  entomological  published  a  scries  of  essays  explaining  their 

societies.  purposes.    In  1839  he  was  appointed  secretary 

SPENCER.    I.  A  N.  co.  of  Kentucky,  inter-  of  the  state  of  New  York.    President  Tyler  in 

sected  by  Salt  river;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1841  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  in 

1860,  6,188,  of  whom  2,205  were  slaves.    The  1843  transferred  him  to  the  treasury  depart- 

surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro-  ment.    He  resigned  in  1844,  in  consccinence 

ductions  in  1850  were  775,878  bushels  of  Indian  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 

corn,  55,614  of  wheat,  109,215  of  oats,  15,060  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  22,326  of  wool.     There  of  his  profession.    lie  was  repeatedly  appoint- 

wcre  10  churches,  and  544  pupils  attending  ed  a  commissioner  on  important  questions  bj 

schools.    Capital,  Taylorsville.     II.  A  S.  VT,  the  state  legislature,  and  his  thorough  and  ex- 

co.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  tensive  legal  attainments  caused  his  advice  to 

bounded  £.  by  Anderson*s  creek,  and  W.  by  be  sought  on  most  constitutional  questions. 

Little  Pigeon  creek ;  area,  390  sq.  m. ;  p(»p.  in  The  organization  of  the  state  asylum  for  idiots 

1860,  14,556.    The  surfiioo  is  hilly  in  tlie  W.  and  tlie  improvement  of  the  common  school 

part  and  level  in  the  S.,  and  the  soil  fertile,  system  of  the  st,ate  were  to  a  very  considerable 

The  productions  in  1850  were  598,185  bushels  extent  accomplished  by  his  efforts.     lie  edited 

of  Indian  corn,  19,777  of  wheat,  39,216  of  oats,  the  first  American  edition  of  De  Tocqueville's 

and  1,697  tons  of  hay.   There  were  14  churches,  "Democracy  in  America,'^  with  an  original 

and  1,200  pupils  attending  schools.     Bitumi-  preface  and  notes  (New  York,  1888). 

nous  coal  is  abundant.    Capital,  Kockport.  SPENCER,   Herbert,   an  English  author, 

SPENCER,  Ambrose,  LL.D.,  an  American  born  in  Derby  in  1820.    lie  was  educated  by 

jnrist,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  13, 1765,  his  father,  a  teacher  in  Derby,  and  his  uncle, 

died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1848.     He  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the 

educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  colleges,  and  established  church,  who  at  one  period  trav- 

was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1783.    Having  .elled  and  lectured  in  the  United  States.    At 

studied  law,  ho  commenced  practice  in  Hud-  the  age  of  17  ho  became  a  civil  engineer, 

son,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  elected  city  clerk  in  but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  the  pro- 

1786.    In  1793  he  represented  Columbia  co.  in  fession,  having  during  this  period  C(mtributed 

the  state  legislature ;  in  1795  and  for  7con3ec-  various  papers  to  the  "Civil  Engineer's  and 

ntivo  years  he  was  state  senator;  in  1802  he  Architect's  Journal.''    His  first  productions  in 

was  appointed  attorney-general ;  in  1804  made  genend  literature  were  in  the  shape  of  a  scries 

a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1819  of  letters  on  the  **Proi>er  Sphere  of  Govern- 

promoted  to  bo  chief  justice,  which  office  ho  ment,"    published    in    tho  **  Nonconformbt '' 

resigned  in  1823,  and  resumed  the  practice  newspaper  in  1842,  some  of  which  were  re- 

of  his  profession  at  Albany.    Ho  was  for  some  printed  in  pamphlet  form.    From  1S48  to  1852 

years  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented  ho  was  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  "Econo- 

the  Albany  district  in  congress.     In  1839  ho  mist,"  and  during  this  time  published  his  first 

retired  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  and  engaged  considerable  work,  "Social  Statics,"  an  analy- 

in  agricultural  pursuits.    In  1844  ho  presided  sis  of  the  principles  of  s»-»ciology  or  the  funda- 

over  the  national  whig  convention  at  Balti-  mental  laws  of  the  social  structure.     In  1855 

more.     Ilis  energy,  resolution,  and  high  legal  appeared  his  *'  Principles  of  Psychology,"  an 

attainments,   devoted  as    they  were  for  the  attempt  to  analyze  the  relations  between  the 

greater  part  of  hi-?  life  to  public  affairs,  have  order  of  tlie  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.    Its 

left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  constitution  fundamental  idea  has  been  stated  as  follows : 

and  institutions  of  New  York. — John  Cax-  **  The  universal  law  of  intelliirence  flows  direct- 

FiELD,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer-  ly  from  the  cooperation  of  mind  jmd  nature  in 

icnn  jnrist  and  statesman,  born  in  Hudson,  N.  tlie  genesis  of  our  ideas.    It  is  this:  that  just  in 

Y..  Jan.  8.  17S8,  died  in  Albany,  May  18, 1S.')5.  proportion  as  there  is  a  persistency  in  the  order 

He  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  IROft,  orrelationshipof  events  in  n.iture,  so  will  there 

and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of  (tov.  bo  a  persistency  in  the  connection  which  sub- 

Tompkins.    He  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  sists  between  the  corresponding  states  of  con- 

Canandaigua  in  1809,  in  1811  was  made  mas-  sciousness.    Tho  sucoes<ii»n  or  coexistence  of 

ter  in  chancery,  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canan-  oxtewial  phenomena  priHlucea,  of  course,  a  like 

daigua,  and  in   1815  district  attorney  for  tho  succession  or  coexistence  in  our  mental  per- 

western  district.    In  1817  he  was  elected  a  ceptioii-*:  and  when  any  two  psychical  states 

member  of  congress,  where  he  was  one  of  the  <^ften  occur  logi.'ther,  there  is  at  length  estab- 

committee  to  examine  into  tho  affairs  of  the  lishod  an  internal  tondency  for  these  states  al- 

United  States  bank,  and  drew  up  tho  commit-  ways  to  recur  in  tho  same  order.     Starting 

tee*s  report.    In  1819-20  lie  was  a  member  therefore  from  this  law.  tho  author  first  traces 

of  the  state  assembly,  and  in  tho  latter  year  its  tho  growth  of  the  humaa  intelligence  throa|;h 
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the  lower  phenomena  of  reflex  action  and  in-  thorp.     Dorinff  the  whig  adminittntioa  ti 

stinct ;  then  shows  how  our  unconscious  life  1806-'7  he  held  the  i4>pointmeiit  of  junior  kh 

merges  in  a  snecession  of  conscious  phenom-  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  long  inierral  oiiorj 

ena ;  and,  lastly,  carries  us  upward  through  the  ascendency  which  succeeded  he  was  a  WiVt 

regions  of  memory,  &c.,  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  vben 

of  reason  and  the  normal  development  of  the  for  upward  of  25  years  he  represented  di 

feelings."    Mr.  Spencer  has  contributed  exten-  county  of  Northampton.     Upon  the  nfisn  U 

sively  to  the  English  periodicals,  and  repub-  the  whigs  to  power  in  1830,  Lord  Althorp  va 

lisbed  a  volume  of  these  articles  under  the  title  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  U> 

of  ''  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Specula-  came  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  coo- 

tive,"  among  which  are  papers  on  the  ^^  Genesis  mons,  through  which  he  was  instrumenul  z 

of  Science,"  the  ^'Origin  and  Functions  of  Mu-  carrying  the  reform  bill   and  the  poor  kv 

sic,"the^^Philosophy  of  Style," '^Transcenden-  amendment  bill.    He  resigned  with  his  eii 

tal  Physiology,"  *'  Over  Legislation,"  *'  Theory  leagues  in  Nov.  1834,  and  did  not  afterroi 

of  Population,"  &c.    Other  articles  since  have  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affiura.   Alwtt 

attracted  marked  attention,  as  ^^  Recent  Astron-  the  same  time  he  succeeded  bis  father  as  U 

omy  and  the  Nebular  Ilypothesis,"  ^^  The  Laws  Spencer,  and  being  relieved  from  officiil  ooo- 

of  Organic  Form,"  ^'  Progress,  its  Law  and  pations  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  pncu- 

Course,"  ^'  The  Social  Organism,"  &c,  A  series  cal  farming  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  ttd  bj 

of  review  articles  on  ^^  Education,  Intellectual,  his  efforts  gave  a  considerable  stimulus  to^jn- 

Moral,  and  Physical,"  was  republished  coUec-  cultural  reform.    The  royal  agricultural  §06^ 

tively  in  1860.     Mr.  Spencer  is  at  present  ty,  founded  at  his  suggestion  and  of  which  he 

(1862)  engaged  upon  a  series  of  philosophical  was  the  first  president,  was  one  of  the  buH 

works  designed  to  unfold  in  their  natural  sci-  important  agents  in  effecting  thia  result    Bt 

entific    order    the    principles    of   ^'  Biology,"  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roibnr^ 

"  Psychology,"  "  Sociology,"  and  *'  Morality,"  club,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  society  far  tLi 

to  be  published  in  quarterly  parts.  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

SPENCER,  Jesse  Ames,  D.D.,  an  American  SPENCER,   William   Rohert,   an  Ii^jt 

clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Hyde  Park,  poet,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  Paris  in  1S34.    & 

Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Juno  17,  1816.    He  was  was  a  grandson  of  Charlea,  2d  duke  of  Mari- 

graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1887,  and  borough,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prtJiZiiDctti 

having  studied  theology  in  the  general  semina-  i>osition  in  metropolitan  circles  as  a  wit  and  a 

ry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  ordained  man  of  fashion.    In  1796  he  pul^i^Jied  a  trtt** 

deacon  in  July,  1840,  and  priest  the  next  year,  lation  of  BOrger^s  Leonort^  and  his  poems  v^ 

After  2  years^  labor  in  the  ministry  at  Goshen,  sequently  produced  comprise  princi(»ally  Ul- 

N.  Y.,  ho  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  make  lads  and  occasional  pieces  known  as  crm  it  ^ 

a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  homo  he  eieik^  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  amoof 

engaged  in  educational  pursuits  and  various  the  most  polished  and  elegant  of  their  cIim. 

literary  occupations.    In  1848-'9  ho  travelled  Pecuniary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  8p«:nd  ti* 

in  Europe,  Eg}^^  ^^^  ^^  Holy  Land,  and  in  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  Paria.     His  |<trc:- 

1850  was  appointed  professor  of  I^tin  and  were  collected  and  published  in  ISo^  will  a 

oriental  languages  in  Burlington  college,  N.  J.  memoir  of  the  author. 

He  became  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Episco-  SPENER,  Puilipp  Jakob,  a  German  cler- 

pal  Sunday  school  union  and  church  book  so-  gyman,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  picUau 

ciety  in  1851,  but  resigned  that  position  in  in^ermany,  born  at  Rap{K>ltsweiler,  cow  Ri- 

1857.     Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  beauviUe,  in   Alsace,  Jan.    13,   1635,  died  a 

Columbia  college  in  1852,  and  was  elected  vice-  Berlin,  Feb.  5,  1705.     lie  studied  thei'logj  a: 

president  of  the  Troy  university  in  1858,  but  Strasbourg,  and  at  the  age  of  19  became  il< 

declined.    He  has  published  a  volume  of  *'I)is-  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the  prince  of  Birkenftjd. 

courses"  (1848) ;  *'  History  of  the  English  Ref-  In  1659  he  commenced  a  tour  of  the  univrM- 

ormation"  (1846);    '*The  New  Testament  in  ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  n- 

Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books''  iting  in  succession  BaseU  Tobingen.  Freil  ;j?:. 

(1847);  "Ca?sar's  Commentaries,-'  witli  copi-  Geneva,  and  Lyons,  acquiring  some  new  ••ti- 

ous  notes,  lexicon,  <S:c.  (1848);    ^^  Egypt  and  enco  or  language  in  each,  and  spending  3  vein 

tho  Holy  Land''  (1849),  a  book  of  travels;  and  in  the  tour.    In  Lyons  ho  devoted  considers!  <« 

a  ''  History  of  tho  United  States''  (3  vols.  8vo.,  attention  to  heraldry,  and  commenced  mom 

illustrated,  1858).  historico-gonealogical  worka,  which  be  p&b- 

SPENCER,  John  Charles,  Sd  earl,  an  Eng-  lished  at  intervals  during  the  next  25  year^ 

lish  statesman  and  agricultural  reformer,  bom  Returning  to  Strasbourg  in  1662,  he  was  af» 

Hay  30,  1783,  died  at  Wiseton  hall,  Notting-  pointed  public  preacher  to  the  citv,  and  v&i 

hamshiro,  Oct.  1,  1845.    He  was  educated  at  soon  after  invited  to  Frankfort-on-llie-Main  i: 

Harrow  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cam-  a  similar  capacity.    In  1670  he  eeUbli^edi 

bridge,  and  in  1804  entered  tho  house  of  com-  weekly  meetmg  of  his  hearers,  which  be  calkd 

mons  as  member  for  Oakhampton,  being  then,  collegia  pietatis^  at  which  he  explained  ftD? 

and  indeed  during  liis  whole  political  career,  difficulties  that  they  had  found  in  his  aermooL 

known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Al-  From  thia  meeting,  and  thoeo  which 
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sprang,  without  any  dedgn  on  Spener^t  forgetting,  says  Kash,  that  *'  the  hexameter, 

Jie  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first  though  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was 

ision  by  the  professors  and  people  of  not  likely  to  thrive  in  this  dime  of  ours,  the 

c,  bnt  eTentoaily  the  name  was  accepted  soil  being  too  crasgy  for  him  to  set  his  plough 

tmselves.    In  1686  he  removed  to  Dres-  in/*    Recommended  by  Sidney  to  his  nnde, 

rhere  he  was  appointed  court  preacher,  the  powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  is  supposed 

lade  a  member  of  the  consistory.    His  to  have  experienced  many  reverses  as  a  soitor 

were  violently  opposed  by  the  Saxon  for  court  favors,  and  to  have  subsisted  by  cas- 

,  especiaUy  after  the  foundation  of  the  ual  gratuities.    He  was  occasionally  employed 

iniversity  at  Halle,  the  professorships  in  on  inferior  state  missions,  went  to  the  conti- 

were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which  nent  probably  in  1579-'80,  and  soon  after  was 

le  at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pietistic  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of 

nes.    The  old  Lutherans  brought  against  Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  that 

54  charges  of  heterodoxy.    He  defended  country.     The  *^  Fouro   Epistles,*^  on  satiric 

If  with  ability  and  success ;  but  in  1 691  he  poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London,  which 

accepted  an  invitation  from  the  elector  passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey,  and  which 

ric  of  Brandenbnrg  to  take  up  his  red-  induced  a  controversy  between  the  latter  and 

at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  pro-  Nash,  were  published  in  1580.    He  returned 

dspector  of  the  diurch  of  St.  Nicolai,  and  from  Ireland  after  two  years,  and  in  1586  ob- 

>r  of  the  consistory.  His  later  years  were  tained  a  grant  of  8,028  acres  of  the  forfeited 

id  to  tiie  preparation  of  theological  works,  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of 

IKSER,  Edmund,  an  English  poet,  bom  Cork,  from  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  pre- 

it  Smithfield,  London,  probably  in  1558,  viously  received  12,000  acres  for  military  ser- 

1  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1599.  vices.    The  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  he 

0  of  his  poems  he  alludes  to  his  con-  should  reside  on  his  estate,  and  he  therefore 
a  with  *^  an  house  of  ancient  fame,"  and  it  took  up  his  abode  in  Eilcolman  castle,  near 
atained  by  Mr.  Graik  that  he  belonged  to  Doneraile,  where  he  composed  most  of  the 
encers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire;  but  the  *^  Faerie  Queen,"  upon  which  he  had  bem  en- 
f  his  parents  and  the  degree  of  his  affinity  gaged  several  years.  After  the  death  of  Sid- 
loble  family  are  unknown.  He  was  en-  ney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  he  wrote  the  pas- 
a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  in  toral  elegy  of  ^*  Astrophel "  (published  in  1595) 
sad  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1572  to  his  memory,  and  from  this  time  Raleigh  be- 
'master  inl576.  He  there  formed  a  life-  eame  his  principal  patron  and  friend.  He  was 
ntimacy  with  Gilbert  Harvey,  the  poet  visited  in  1589  by  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles 
strologer;  and  from  one  of  his  letters  it  "the  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  and  who  pep- 
's that  Spenser  left  the  university  in  con-  suaded  him  to  return  to  London  to  arrange  for 
ice  of  having  offended  certain  influential  the  publication  of  his  poem.  The  first  three 
IS  and  in  despair  of  academical  prefer-  books  appeared  in  1590,  dedicated  to  Qaeen 

He  was  received  by  some  friends  in  the  Elizabeth,  and  with  a  letter  to  Raleigh  explain- 

o{  England,  perhaps  at  Hurstwood,  where  ing  the  work  as  ^^  a  continued  allegory  or  dark 

'ote  his  ^*  Shephearde's  Calendar,"  and  conceit."    He  was  presented  to   the  queen, 

love  with  a  l&dy  who  preferred  a  rival,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £50,  re- 
born he  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  turned  to  Ireland,  and  published  "Colin  Glout*a 
icting  his  ^'  Rosalind."  Induced  by  liar-  come  Home  again"  (1591) ;  a  collection  of  nd- 
repair  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to  nor  poems  entitled  "  Complaints"  (1591) ;  a 
ilip  Sidney,  '*  one  of  the  very  diamonds  series  of  "  Amoretti"  and  the  "  Epithalaminm" 
*  nugesty*s  court,"  who  invited  him  to  (1595),  relating  to  his  conrtsliip  and  marriage : 
le  his  guest,  and  in  return  for  whose  hos-  four  *^  Hynms"  (1596),  the  two  on  love  and 
f  his  *^  Shephearde's  Calendar,"  on  its  duty,  pervaded  by  a  Platonic  doctrine,  being 
atlon  in  1579,  was  ^'  entituled  to  the  noble  among  his  most  exquisite  productions ;  and  the 
irtnons  gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all  4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  the  *^  Faerie  Qaeen" 
Maister  Philip  Sidney."  It  consists  of  (1596).  He  was  married  in  1594,  but  it  is  not 
iogues,  one  for  each  month,  and,  unlike  certain  whether  liie  lady  was  the  ^^  Elizabeth" 
her  pastoral  writings  of  that  age,  gives  of  his  sonnets,  nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or 
pherds  a  rustic  and  uncouth  dialect,  in-  second  marriage.  In  1596  he  presented  to  the 
>f  transferring  to  them  the  polished  Ian-  queen  his  **View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a 
of  courtiers.  '^  This  poem,"  says  Hal-  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue^  which  was 
has  spirit  and  beauty  in  many  passages,  not  published  till  1633.  He  was  a  conspicuooa 
not  much  read  in  the  present  day,  nor  object  for  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  on  tne  out- 
t  seem  to  be  approved  by  modem  crit-  break  of  Tyrone^s  rebellion,  since  he  was  cleric 
It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a  of  the  council  of  Munster,  had  been  reoom- 
enenlly  ascribed  to  Sidney  himself.  For  mended  by  the  queen  to  be  sheriff  of  Coric, 
)xt  10  years  little  is  known  concerning  was  an  urgent  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
)r.  He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on  and  appears  to  have  sought  mguatly  to  add  to 
novation  of  banishing  rhymes  and  intro-  his  possessions.    When,  therefore,  the  insnr- 

1  the  Latin  prosody  into  English  verae,  gents  rose  in  Munster  in  1598,  they  attacked 
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Kilcolman,  and  the  poet  fled  with  his  wife,  ical  literature  of  England,  and  haa 

The  castle  was  plundered  and  bnmed,  and  an  passed  only  bj  Dante  in  anjr  other  Htcratori^ 

infant  chUd,  wMch  for  some  reason  had  been  &is  poems,  edited  with  a  critical  introdictkB 

left  behind,  perished  in  the  flames.  Spenser  died  bj  G.  8.  Hillard,  were  pnblished  in  Boston  is 

at  an  inn  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Lon-  1889  (5  vols.).      Thej  also  form  6  toIibm 

don,  and,  according  to  Ben  Jonson  as  reported  (1855)  in  the  Boston  coUeetioii  at  **  Bnuik 

hj  Drmnmond  of  Hawthomden,  for  want  of  Poets."     The  most  complete  edition  hovertr 

bread ;    but   there  are  oircmnstances  which  is  the  yariomm  one  of  the  Bev.  I.  £L  Toii 

make  this  account  improbable.    The  expenses  (London,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1806),    A  new  editicc 

of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  £s-  with  glossary,  notes,  and  life,  by  J.  P.  Coibe. 

sex ;  he  was  buried  at  his  own  request  near  is  announced  (Jan.  186^. 

the  remains  of  Ohaucer,  in  Westminster  abbey,  6PERM  WHALE,     bee  Whiul 

and  Camden  relates  that  his  brother  poets  at-  SPERMACETI  (Gr.  ovepfio,  sperm,  aad  a- 

tended  the  hearse,  and  threw  ^*  mournful  ele-  ror,  a  whale),  a  solid  crystaUine  iat^  tnruui 

gies"  into  the  grave ;  and  a  monument  erected  from  the  oily  fluids  foond  in  a  triaafiiar- 

to  him  after  80  years  by  Anne,  countess  of  shaped  cavity  by  the  right  nde  of  tbe  ic«c 

Dorset,  was  restored  in  1778  by  the  fellows  of  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  heed  of  tbt 

Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  ^^  Faerie  roerm  whale  or  blnnt>headed  cadieloc*  nd 

Queen,^'  is  unfinished,  and  it  has  been  miun-  also  in  smaller  quantities  in  some  olhcr  ift- 

tained,  upon  insufficient  authority,  that  the  cies  of  the  cetaoea.    The  liquid  contmts  bobid 

concluding  6  books  were  either  destroyed  by  out  from  the  h^d  of  the  sperm  whale  d  «• 

the  burning  of  Eilcolman  or  lost  in  their  pas-  dinary  size  sometimes  amount  to  mors  tkac 

sage  from  Ireland.    The  Spenserian  stanza,  in  12  large  barrels  full.     When  cold  tbey  en- 

which  it  is  written,  is  a  modification  of  the  crete   into  a  spongy  masa^  frx>m  wksdi  t^ 

Italian  ottata  rima^  with  the  addition  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  oil  drains  away,  ksiiir 

Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purposely  the  crude  spermaceti.    This  filtratioa  is  mkt 

studded  with  forms  and  phrases  which  had  more  efiective  by  compression  in  iMgs  in  a  bj- 

become  antiquated.    Yet  Spenser  is  scarcely  draulio  press ;  and  the  sabseqneni  ponicaUGa 

surpassed  as  a  master  of  musical  language,  is  efifected  by  melting  the  residne  in  water  sac 

The  leading  story  is  an  allegory,  founded  on  skimming  off  the  impurities,   and  remeltiof 

the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who  in  a  weidc  potash  lye,  which  removes  ncirij 

was  taken  as  the  ideal  of  a  noble  person,  all  traces  of  the  oil.    The  spermaceti  is  tLca 

Gloriana,  the  queen  of  Faerie,  who  gave  name  melted  alone  by  steam  heat,  and  ladled  iato 

to  the  poem,  is  an  emblem  of  virtuous  renown,  pans,  where  it  cools  in  white,  sani-transparesi. 

All  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the  lamellar  cakes.    The  last  traces  of  oil  msj  U 

incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.   The  sud-  removed  by  boiling  once  or  more  with  aki'bvl 

Ject  of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi-  which  dissolves  the  spermacetu  but  when  c<«i 

ness,  temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice,  holds  only  the  oiL     Pure  spermaceti,  call«o 

and  courtesy,  personified  by  a  knight  errant,  cetine,  has  a  foliaeeons  texture  and  a  delicite 

with  all  human  passions.    Had  the  poem  been  whiteness.    It  is  semi-transparent,  friable,  cdc- 

completed,  all  of   these  knights,  after  their  tuous  to  the  touch,  and  resembles  white  v&x 

achievements,  would  probably  have  been  led  in  lustre  and  hardness.    It  is  without  taste  ax  <! 

under  the  auspices  of  Arthur  to  the  court  of  of  hardly  any  odor ;  of  specific  gravity  M^' ; 

the  faerie  queen,  and  thus  a  unity  of  design  melts  at  120^ ;  dissolves  readily  in  hot  ether, 

been  developed.    The  last  great  poem  of  chiv-  and  in  the  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  sepaniioL: 

airy,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  however  on  cooling.    At  high  temperaturtf  >: 

adventurous  ago  of  Elizabeth.     ^'  No  poet,^'  it  sublimes  without  decomposition  if  }»nitert«ii 

has  been  said,  '^  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  from  the  air.   By  the  addition  of  a  few  dropt  c-t' 

sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser.^'    ^^  His  alcohol  or  of  almond  oil  it  may  be  powdered 

poetry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry.^^    The  Its  ready  inflanmiability  in  connection  with  iis 

land  which  he  describes  is  an  ideal  realm  of  fusibility  renders  it  well  adapted  for  csnclc*. 

marvels;  amid  the  solitary  forests,  enchanted  which  is  the  chief  use  made  of  it.    (See  Ca> 

castles,  fairy  gardens,  and  gorgeous  pageants  dlk.)    It  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  cok- 

of  chivalrous  romance,  ho  introduces  denizens  bined  with  sirup  or  mucilage^  to  protect  t'u 

symbolical  of  the  pure  and  noble  virtues ;  but  throat  in  coughs  and  colds;  and  tritarated  witi 

his  abstract  conceptions  are  made  scenes  of  en-  sugar  candy  with  the  addition  of  milk,  it  fonv 

chantment  by  his  serious,  luxuriant,  and  melo-  a  simple  nutritive  mixture.    In  pharmacy  in 

dious    delineation.    ^^His  descriptions,^'  says  use  is  of  greater  importance  as  an  ingrrakx.: 

Coleridge,  *^  are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  in  ointments  and  cerates.    It  is  not  readily  ss- 

word  picturesque,  but  are  composed  of  a  won-  ponified,  and  in  this  change  it  differs  frcsa  tic 

drous  series  of  images  as  in  our  dreams."    The  other  fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  bat  anu^er 

first  canto  is  much  the  finest ;  the  allegory  in  base  instead,  termed  etbal,  a  white,  solid  >lI  - 

it  is  so  skilfully  disguised  that  it  may  be  disre-  stance,  fusible  at  118%  and  possessing  the  pn>{- 

garded  ;  and  it  fully  exhibits  the  freshness  and  erties  of  a  true  alcohol.    It  is  ^so  calM  cv- 

|>ower  of  his  genius.     In  the  judgment  of  Hal-  tvlio  or  ethalic  alcohol,  and  is  represented  \>j 

lam,  Bpenser  is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poet-  the  formula  C%%  Hs«  Ot.    The  acid  into  whkh 
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abo  the  Bpennaceti  is  resolved,  is  known  as    ooigngste  axis,  the  spheroid  is  termed  oblate; 
the  oetjlic,  ethalio,  or  palmitic  acid,  and  is  rep-    if  the  transverse  axis,  it  is  termed  prolate. 

reseated  bv  the  formula  On  list  O4.  6PI1INX,  a  fabulous  monster  of  Greek  mj- 

BFERMbPlIILE.    See  Praibie  Squirbel.  thologj,  which  was  represented  generally  as 

8PEUSIPPUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the  breast 
Athens  abont  880  B.  G.,  died  in  339.  lie  was  and  head  of  a  woman.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  nephew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  succeeded    it  was  represented  with  a  female  flace,  the 

him  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  which  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a 

he  presided  8  jears  (347-339).    Uo  followed  serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird;  and  some- 

partially  the  philosophic  system  of  his  master,  times  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  lion, 

bat  diverged  from  it  in  the  prominence  he  and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  man,  with  the 

gave  to  empiricism.    He  endeavored  to  cany  claws  of  a  vulture  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle ; 

oat  more  fully  Plato*s  threefold  division  of  all  which  forms  were  used  as  architectural 

philoMphy  into  dialectics,  ethics,  and  physics,  ornaments.    In  the  legends  of  the  poets  the 

8PEYER.    See  Spire.  sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 

8PEZIA,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  Orthus  and  Ghimscra,  or  of  Typhon  and  Ghi- 

govemment  of  Genoa,  capital  of  the  province  maera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  to  hare 

of  Levante,  situated  on  the  X.  W.  side  of  the  come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia. 

bay  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  ICars  to 

<}enoa;  pop.  9,796.    The  streets  are  regularly  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the  dragon  slain 

laid  out,  and  there  is  a  largo  and  handsome  by  Cadmus,  or  according  to  others  by  Baoohas 

Moare.    The  town  carries  on  an  active  trade,  or  by  Pluto ;  while  others  again  represent  her  as 

The  bay  is  7  m.  long  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide,  one  of  the  women  who  with  the  daughters  of 

and  contains  the  lazaretto  of  Genoa ;  and  in  Cadmus  were  thrown  into  madness  and  meta- 

1857  the  Sardinian  naval  depot  was  transferred  morphosed  into  monsters.    She  was  ravaging 

from  Genoa  hither.  Thebes  and  devouring  those  who  could  not 

SPEZZIA    (ano.   Tiparenoi),  an  island   of  solve  a  riddle  which  she  proposed  to  all  whom 

Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  E.  entrance  she  met,  when  (Edipus,  being  offered  the  crown 

of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  and  about  3  m.  from  of  Thebes  on  condition  of  delivering  the  oonn- 

the  coast  of  Argolis ;   greatest  length  4  m.,  try  from  the  monster,  undertook  the  task  and 

greatest  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000.    It  solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the  sphinx  de- 

b  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patches  which  stroyed  herself.   (See  (EDipr8.>^It  is  probable 

are  carefully  cultivated.    Most  of  the  inhabi-  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea  of  the  sphinx 

tants  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  war  from  Egypt,  where  from  remote  antiquity  suoh 

of  independence  they  distinguished  themselves  figures  had  been  used  to  embellish  the  avenues 

by  bravery  in  naval  engagements  with  the  which  formed    the    approaches    to   temples. 

Tarks.    The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  Among  the  Egyptians  they  had  the  head  of  a 

a  pleasant  village  on  the  £.  shore,  with  a  good  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  were  sculp- 

barbor ;  pop.  about  3,000.  tured  as  symbolical  representations  of  mon- 

SPHENOGRAMS.    See  CrxxiFonx  Inscbip-  archs,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  divine  power. 

Tioxs.  Clemens  and  Plutarch  say  they  were  placed 

SPHERE  (Gr.  o^ipa).  In  geometry,  a  body  before  the  temples  as  types  of  the  mysterious 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  nature  of  the  deity.    They  had  sometimes  the 
einally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the  head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  hawk,  and  sometimes 
centre.    The  fignre  may  be  generated  by  the  that  of  a  snake  with  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and 
revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  as  they  have  been  found  of  the  times  of  the  6th 
an  axis.    The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  4  dynasty,  which  according  to  Wilkinson  ended 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter ;  2240  B.  C.    The  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids 
and  its  solid  content  to  that  of  a  pyramid,  is   supposed    by  Lepsius  to  represent   King 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  Cephren.  the  builder  of  the  2d  pyramid.    The 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ;  hence  equal  Egyptians  called  it  Uor-m-kho  or  R-m-sho, 
to  I  of  the  product  of  its  radius  into  its  sur-  **  the  sun  in  his  resting  place,'^  which  was 
face ;  or,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  being  to  the  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Armachia    It 
solid  content  nearly  as  800  to  157,  the  con-  was  carved  out  of  a  rock  which  broke  the  view 
tent  may  be  calculated  from  this  proportion,  of  the  pyramids,  and  U  near  the  eastern  edge 
or  by  multiplying  the  cube  by  the  decimal  of  the  platform  on  which  they  stand,  with  its 
.52333. — ^In  geography,  sphere  denotes  a  repre-  head  turned  toward  the  Nile.    It  is  elevated 
sentation  of  the  earth  on  a  globular  surface.  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  and 
(See  Globe.)    In  astronomy,  it  is  the  concave  only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  now  visible 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  apjiears  as  the  above  the  sand.    Some  years  ago  the  sand  was 
interior  surface  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the  cen-  cleared  away  by  the  explorer  Caviglia ;  and  it 
tre  is  the  earth.  was  found  that  in  approaching  from  the  river  a 
8PIIER0ID  (Gr.  tnpoipa,  a  sphere,  and  f tdor,  sloping  descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet 
form),  a  body  resembling  a  sphere  in  form,  and  ended  in  a  flight  of  13  steps  and  a  level  plat- 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  form,  from  which  another  flight  of  30  steps  de- 
an ellipse  aboat  one  of  its  axes.    If  this  be  the  scended  to  the  space  between  the  sphinx's  fore 
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paws.    The  height  from  the  platform  hetween  general  disposition  like  thoee  of 
the  protraded  paws  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  5ie  principal  masses  are  found  in  the  cephaio- 
62  feet ;  the  paws  extend  50  feet,  and  the  hody  thorax,  acting  on  the  month,  tActOe  organs,  au! 
is  143  feet  long,  being  scalptnred  from  the  rock,  legs ;  in  those  with  an  nnarticnliaed  abdooMB 
excepting  a  portion  of  the  back  and  the  fore  there  are  nnmerons  interlacing  fibres  eiiMCh 
paws,  which  have  been  cased  with  hewn  stone,  passing  this  part,  and  sending  proceases  amoc^ 
The  countenance  is  now  so  much  mutilated  the  organs  and  to  the  ventral  tendinoo*  ligi- 
that  the  outline  of  the  features  can  with  diffi-  ment    The  locomotive  organs  on  the  c«(  h«- 
culty  be  traced.    The  head  has  been  covered  lothorax  are  4  pain  of  legs,  of  which  the  lim 
with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains,  in  some  resembles  a  posterior  pair  of  metaiaur- 
and  it  had  originall j  a  beard,  the  fragments  of  phosed  jaws ;    each    foot    nsoally  endi  a  t 
which  were  found  below.    The  space  between  claws,  but  some  have  only  1,  and  others  3  cr 
the  protruded  paws  appears  to  have  served  as  4 ;  each  leg  has  usuaUy  7  jointa ;  in  some  tU 
a  temple,  in  which  at  least  in  later  times  sacri-  tiffsi  have  a  great  number  of  joints,  which  cia 
fices  were  performed  to  the  deity.    Immedi-  be  readily  dropped  off  for  the  purpose  of  a- 
ately  under  the  breast  stood  a  granite  tablet,  cape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  time  of  tbe 
and  another  of  limestone  on  either  side  resting  moult.    The  central  part  of  the  nervous  fjy 
against  the  paws.    The  first  contains  a  repre-  tem  is  situated  around  the  ceaophagns,  sendizs 
sentationof  Thothmes  IV.  offering  incense  and  nerves  to  the  head  and  limbs ;  the  splanchLie 
making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with  a  long  in-  nerves  for  the  viscera  are  well  developed.  Tjm 
scription  in  hieroglyphics  reciting  the  titles  of  antennsa  are  transformed  into  the  prth^mH* 
the  king.  On  the  paws  are  many  inscriptions  of  and  masticatory  mandibles ;  a  delicate  tease  U 
the  Roman  times,  expressive  of  acts  of  adoration  touch  resides  in  the  palpi,  and  in  the  eod  of  tk 
to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Egyptian  deities.    No  feet,  which  are  employed  in  conatmriinf  tie 
opening  has  been  found  anywhere  in  the  figure,  web ;  the  senses  of  taste,  small,  and  heaiin;. 
which  is  probably  of  solid  rock.    ^^  Though  its  though  undoubtedly  present,  have  not  Uxn 
proportions  are  colossal,  its  outline,^'  says  De-  satis&ctorily  localized  in   any  ^>ecial  orgML%. 
non,^^  is  pure  and  graceful;  the  expression  mild,  The  eyes  are  smooth  and  simple  stemmAtik 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  the  character  is  African,  variously  placed  on  the  cephalothorax  Mcevri- 
but  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are  thick,  has  ing  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  n^QaUj  1 
a  softness  and  delicacy  of  execution  truly  ad-  sometimes  6,  of  different  sizea,  groped  fji&- 
mirable.    That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  metrically  on  the  anterior  median  line  or  sett- 
evident,  notwithstanding  its  mutilation.    The  tered  on  its  lateral  border,  and  directed  atv 
type,  however,  is  rather  fuller  and  broader  than  eordingly  upward  or  laterally ;    the  dioniil 
is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues."  species  have  the  pigment  greenish,  reddish,  c-r 
SPHINX,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea  dark,  the  nocturnal  having  it  spUndidlj  iz^ 
baboon  (0.  papio,  Desm.).    It  is  rarely  seen  in  trous  as  in  the  cats.     The  cheliccre^  or  Ulz* 
meniigeries,  though  it  is  remarkably  inteUi-  have  the  form  of  bi-articulated  antenna,  the 
gent ;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  species  repre-  basal  joint  being  very  thick,  and  the  tenninAl 
sentcd  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.    It  was  one  a  very  sharp  hook  folded  under  the  fonoer 
known  to  Pliny.     (See  Baboon.)  when  not  in  use,  but  capable  of  erecuon  for 
SPHINX  CATERPILLAR.  SccHawk  Moth,  defence  or  seizing  prey,  and  having  at  the  aj-cx 
SPICEWOOD.    See  Fevkr  Bush.  the  opening  of  the  duct  of  a  poison  gknd ;  the  \n 
SPIDER,    a   division   of   the    insect   order  pair  of  maxillo)  are  changed  into  very  lou^  tac> 
arachnicUiy  which  also  includes  the  mites  and  tile  or  prehensile  organs,  the  upwardly  direr:- 
acorpions.     The  general  characters  of  tho  or-  ed  prominences  of  whose  basal  joints  cor  cr  the 
der,  which  seems  intermediate  between  cms-  entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  serve  as  bmi^ixi^ 
taceans  and  insecta  proper,  though  nearest  to  organs;  there  is  also  a  tumid  hairy  upper  li^ ; 
the  latter  in  mode  of  development,  ore  given  the  borders  of  the  oral  cavity  may  be  appruxi- 
in  the  article  Abachxida.    The  externd  en-  mated  so  as  to  form  a  suctorial  canaL  as  vcH 
velope  is  usually  soft  and  tough,  but  not  cor-  as  the  very  short  and  homy  oesophagus^    Tbe 
neouH,  and   is  provided  with   papillae,  spines,  stomacli  is  in  the  cephalothorax,  andisdivid- 
bristles,  and  hairs,  giving  a  furry  or  velvety,  ed  behind  the  sucking  apparatus  into  Utenl 
but  generally    disgusting    aspect ;    the    inner  halves  extending  in  an  arched  manner  in  frvfit* 
membrane  of  the  skin  is  thin  and  colorless,  where  they  become  contiguous  or  united  into  a 
and  under  it  is  a  layer  of  colored  vesicles  and  ring,  from  which  are  given  off  4  or  5  pairs  of 
granules,  the  seat  of  the  brilliant  hues  observed  caeca  directed  toward  the  insertion  of  the  lef9 
in  many  species.  The  body  is  divided  into  tho-  and  palpi ;  the  intestine  arisea  from  this  anDC- 
rax  and  abdomen,  the  heoid  is  continuous  with  lar  stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen  on  the 
tho  chest,  and  there  are  no  wings.    From  tho  median  line,  and  before  ending  at  the  anci 
inner  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  off  forms  a  oloacal  dilatation ;  salivary  glands  exist 
various  processes  serving  for  muscular  inser-  in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  communicatLii^ 
tions,  forming  at  the  bottom  a  solid  horizontal  with  the  mouth  by  a  slit  in  the  upi»er  lit* ;  the 
plate,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton  attached  to  liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  mo«t  of  the  %i»- 
the  sternal  plates  by  ligaments.    The  muscles  cera,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  made  up  of  no- 
are  dirty  yellow,  transversely  striated^  and  in  meroos  branched  and  cloaely  aggrefited 
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Oldening  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  intes-  prey  (ih<fmiiui),  TIL  Frr€mU$,  prowfing  in 
tine.  The  blood  is  colorless ;  there  is  a  heart,  the  neighborhood  of  their  nests  or  thrMda, 
dorsal  vessel  with  many  constrictions,  arteries,  with  families:  7,  niditdm^  going  abroad,  but 
and  vessels  retoming  the  blood  from  the  rospi-  making  a  web  whence  issoe  threads  to  entrap 
ratory  organs.  Re^iration  takes  place  both  prey  (eluhi4ma,  dramH$)\  SyJUiUla,  spreading 
by  pulmonary  sacs  and  tracheae,  one  or  the  long  tnreads  abont  their  prowling  places  (pho^ 
other  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  body  and  eus^  elotho).  IV.  SedenU*^  spinning  laige  webs 
limbs ;  there  are  2  sacs  oocnpying  the  base  of  and  lying  in  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
tiie  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  lamelhe ;  with  families :  9,  tapiteUr^  spinning  large  weba 
the  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory  system  of  close  textnre  in  which  they  dweB  {ttgenaria^ 
probably  by  a  kind  of  infiltration.  Distinct  ageUna);  10,  orbitel<B,  spreading  orbicular  or 
nrinary  organs  are  present,  much  ramified  spiral  webs  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
glandular  tubes  pourmg  a  whitish  or  reddish  the  middle  or  at  the  side  {epnrd) ;  11,  retitdm^ 
secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are  2  poison  spinning  irregular  webs  of  open  meshes,  re- 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  cheliceres,  communi-  maining  in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  (tkeridum), 
eating  with  their  terminid  hook.  The  appa-  V.  Katant€$^  swimmers  and  spreading  filaments 
ratus  which  secretes  the  viscid  transparent  in  water,  with  family  12,  aquiUla  (ar^fffxmsia), 
liquid,  hardening  into  silk  on  exposure  to  the  — Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portioii 
air,  consists  of  glandular  follicles  and  tubes,  of  of  the  globe,  but  are  largest  in  warm  climates; 
Tarious  forms  and  arrangement,  situated  in  the  the  males  and  females  live  separately,  and  the 
midst  of  the  abdominal  organs;  in  most  spiders  latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  consid- 
there  are  3  pairs  (in  some  2)  of  jointed  spin-  erably  the  largest ;  all  are  carnivorous,  devonr- 
nerets  or  obtusely  conical  papill®  behind  the  ing  living  prey,  sucking  the  juices  and  some- 
anus;  the  apex  of  these  papiUs  is  surrounded  times  swallowing  the  fragments;  the  females 
by  stiff  bristles  and  hsdrs,  and  is  dotted  with  are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  fS^  on  the 
numerous  homy  tubes,  the  prolongation  of  the  males,  even  in  the  reproducing  season,  and 
excretory  ducts ;  the  number  of  the  tubes  va-  both  sexes  are  fond  of  fighting,  the  vanqniahed 
ries  from  1,000  in  epelra  to  less  than  100  in  the  being  devoured ;  they  can  support  long  fasts, 
smaller  species.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
the  Qg^  are  numerous  and  spheroidal ;  a  single  very  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  dearinff 
impregnation  is  sufficient  for  several  successive  their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothea 
generations.  There  is  generally  only  one  brood  combs  and  brushes  on  the  mandibles.  In  mak- 
in  a  year ;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the  ing  their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  somo-  remarkably  to  circumstances,  displaying  great 
times  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  others  not  till  the  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  almost  intelH- 
following  spring ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a  gence ;  they  carefully  guard  their  eggs,  some- 
nlken  bag,  from  which  the  young  are  some-  times  carrying  about  with  them  the  sUken  bag 
times  helped  out  by  the  mother ;  they  resemble  which  contains  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  imdergo  no  their  young,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
metvnorphosis  but  change  of  skin ;  life  may  bo  mother.  They  descend  by  their  silken  threads 
prolonged  for  several  years.  Though  objects  head  downwiu^,  but  climb  up  on  them  h^d 
of  general  aversion  and  disgust,  from  their  upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
sombre  colors,  cruel  habits,  and  dismal  haunts,  ascent ;  the  thread  cannot  be  used  a  second 
spiders  are  exceedingly  interesting  animals,  and  time  for  the  same  purpose.  iThen  they  wish 
display  an  adaptation  of  instinct  to  surround-  to  go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in 
ing  circumstances,  which  seems  very  near  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  their  ddi- 
reason.  Only  the  system  of  classification  of  cate  sense  of  touch  tells  them  that  it  has  reach- 
Walckenaer,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  ed  the  object,  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it, 
spiders,  founded  on  their  habits,  will  be  briefly  in  this  way  travelling  long  distances  without 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in-  descending  to  the  ground,  their  tiny  cables 
teresting  points  in  their  economy,  though  not  being  very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  momioga 
affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  natural  dassifica-  of  spring  and  autumn ;  some  small  gossamer 
tion.  He  divides  the  spinning  spiders  into  ter-  spiders  even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  up 
restrial  and  aquatic,  as  follows:  I.  Venantei,  by  their  light  threads.  Savage  and  unsociil  as 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in  they  ordinarily  are,  they  are  capable  of  some 
search  of  prey,  with  the  families :  1,  latebrieolcf^  domestication ;  Pelisson,  a  prisoner  in  tiie  Au- 
hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mygale;  2,  tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
ttibieoUBy  enclosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes  the  sound  of  a  mnsical  instrument  to  get  its 
{dyddera^  9ege$tria) ;  8,  eellulicola,  living  in  meal  of  flies ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
small  ceUs  (9eytode$) ;  4,  eunores,  swift  runners  said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
{lyeo$a,  etenus);  5,  nUatcres^  leaping  with  gle  apartment  for  their  silk.  The  supply  of  the 
agQity  {attufi).  11.  Vagantet^  wandering  after  silk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be  limited  to  sofB- 
prey,  without  fixed  residence  except  while  lay-  cient  to  make  6  or  7  webs  in  a  season ;  it  is 
mg  eggs,  with  family  6,  laterigrada^  walking  very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
and  running  sideways  or  backward,  and  ooca-  omy  for  the  di vinous  of  the  micrometer;  ao- 
siondly  throwing  out  threads  to  entrap  their  cording  to  Leeuwenhoedc  it  takes  4,000,000  of 
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the  extremely  delicate  threads  fjrom  the  thon-  mother,  giving  her  a  monatrons  apf>ean&e«. 
sands  of  spinnerules  to  make  a  filament  as  large  and  are  said  finallj  to  deTOor  her.  One  of  the 
as  a  human  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  as  largest  and  most  conmion  roecies  is  the  L.fiU' 
used  in  the  web  is  made  np  of  thousands  of  Jera  (Hentz),  about  1)  inches  long,  hairy,  ab^ 
smaller  ones ;  one  or  all  the  spinnerets  may  be  bluish  black;  it  is  aa  large  as  the  tarantds  cf 
nsed  as  occasion  requires.  Attempts  have  been  Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  genua,  and  is  net 
made  to  render  the  silk  of  the  spider  available  uncommon  in  Massachnsetta ;  it  must  rarelj 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  without  sue-  bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  haunts,  thcni^ 
cess;  the  web  is  useful  in  medicine.  (See  Cob-  its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequeceee  if  Id- 
web.)  Spiders  are  eaten  by  many  barbarous  troauced  under  the  skin,  not  however  to  b« 
tribes  of  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  S.  Afri-  compared  with  those  from  the  mygalt  of  the 
cans,  and  Australians ;  they  also  supply  abun-  tropics ;  it  is  very  savage  and  tenacious  uf  life, 
dant  food  to  many  bii^ds,  reptiles,  and  carnivo-  The  genus  attu$  (W alck.)  indndes  the  hzc&l- 
rous  insects.  They  are  affected  and  frequently  sized  species  commonly  cidled  jumping  $piden; 
destroyed  by  parasitic  mites,  and  their  eggs  they  make  no  web,  wander  in  search  of  prej. 
serve  to  nourish  the  young  larva)  of  several  and  cast  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  silken-valroi 
q>ecies  of  ichneumon  flies ;  the  smallest  punc-  recesses;  they  are  common  iu  summer  on  walk 
tnre  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  fatal  from  the  and  windows  in  the  sun,  walking  by  j«rki, 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  escape  of  the  nu-  crawling  stealthily  up  to  flies,  and  jumping  viUi 
trient  fluids ;  their  colors  fade  rapidly  after  rarely  failing  accuracy  when  near  enough.  TLe 
death,  even  in  preservative  liquids.  A  single  best  known  jumping  spider  in  New  Fnylsnd 
wound  from  a  spider  will  soon  kill  the  domestic  is  the  A,familiarU  (Hentx^,  about  \  inch  k)o^ 
fly ;  the  large  crab  spiders  of  South  America  {my-  pale  grav  and  hairy,  the  abaomen  bUu^kish  witii 
gale)  leap  upon  and  destroy  humming  birds  and  a  grayish  angular  band^  it  is  very  common  in 
creepers,  and  produce  dangerous  and  occasion-  houses,  dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  ouuide.  and 
ally  fatal  symptoms  in  debilitated  persons;  wandering  about  in  the  sun  in  search  of  food; 
every  physician  knows  that  even  the  bite  of  before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to  se- 
the  smaller  sliders  of  temperate  climates  may  cure  itself  from  falling.  It  is  widely  distrib- 
pierce  tlie  skm  in  certain  localities,  and  cause  nted.  Its  backward  gait  is  as  rapid  as  iit  iur> 
painful  irritation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  word.  The  lon^-legged  spider  (pholcMi  At- 
believe  in  some  instances  death,  especially  in  lantieu$,  Uentz)  is  about  i  inch  long,  with  i 
Toung  children  and  cachectic  individuals. —  narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs,  which 
For  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  species  of  are  easily  separated  at  the  will  of  the  azunul 
the  United  States  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  when  seized  by  them ;  the  color  is  pale  graj : 
papers  of  N.  M.  Hentz,  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  it  is  common  in  comers  of  dark  and  ranjj 
vi.  of  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  His-  nsed  rooms,  in  cellars  and  churches,  spimiii:^ 
tory"  (1841-57).  The  genus  mygale  (Walck.)  a  very  loose  web  crossed  in  all  directions, 
contains  the  largest  of  the  spiders,  of  dark  which  is  very  rapidly  shaken  when  touched : 
colors,  nocturnal  in  habit,  living  iu  galleries  the  eggs  are  carried  in  the  jaws,  euAtIi'i«d 
which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in  clefts  of  in  a  silken  bag,  and  about  200  young  arc  rulkd 
trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  among  leaves.  The  in  a  ball  not  larger  than  a  pea ;  tho  food  ciin- 
crab  or  bird  spider  of  South  America  (J/.  atU  sists  of  very  small  insects,  though  they  ea^rlj 
eularia,  Walck.)  is  about  3  inches  long,  its  logs  devour  each  other,  especially  when  jvuns ; 
extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10  inches;  the  they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who  stcre 
body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and  the  ends  their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for  their 
of  the  feet  are  reddish ;  it  is  very  powerful,  young.  The  £uroi>ean  representative  \a  the  P, 
jumping  upon  and  killing  small  birds  and  liz-  phalangioide*  (Walck.^.  The  comuiou  huu«« 
ards;  it  spins  no  web,  but  is  said  to  suspend  spider  (tegenaria  medteinaliMy  Hent2>  i:^  weH 
for  future  use  tho  uneaten  remains  of  its  vie-  known,  being  found  in  every  hou>e  and  cellar 
tims  by  strong  cables  to  the  trees ;  its  cell  is  in  in  the  laud;  the  cheliceres  are  moderati*.  and 
theformof  a  iK)inted  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tissue,  the  4th  pair  of  feet  the  longest;  the  upf^:r3 
There  are  some  large  species  in  the  southern  spinnerets  are  remarkably  larger  than  the  uth- 
states,  feeding  principally  on  the  large  orthop-  ers,  and  the  4  anterior  eyes  in  a  line  cuned 
tera,  believed  by  the  Indians  to  possess  valuable  backward.  It  is  sedentary,  making  in  an  ob- 
medicinal  properties,  and  eaten  accordingly,  scure  comer  a  large  and  nearly  horizontal  web. 
The  species  of  tho  genus  lycosa  (Latr.)  are  well  with  a  tubular  habitation  at  the  upper  part ;  it 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  most  sav-  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  varying  in  color  from 
age,  voracious,  and  ouarrelsome  of  the  family ;  pale  brown  to  bluish  black  according  to  the 
they  niako  no  web,  but  prowl  on  the  ground  absence  of  light  in  their  retreats,  with  a  dark 
by  night,  running  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat-  bond  on  each  side  of  the  thorax^  and  tl^e  ab- 
ural  or  artificial  holes  in  tho  ground,  which  domen  and  feet  varied  with  blackis^h ;  the  spe» 
they  strengthen  with  silk ;  the  females  carry  cifio  name  is  derived  from  the  use  formeiiy 
the  cocoon  attached  to  tho  posterior  part  of  made  of  the  web  in  cases  of  fever.  In  rpelra 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  cour-  (Walck.)  the  web  is  either  vertical  vr  inclined, 
ago,  some  guarding  it  under  stones ;  the  young  and  the  threads  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less 
when  hatched  climb  on  the  abdomen  of  the  regularly  geometrical  manner,  radiating  from 
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tlie  ecBlTO  wliere  the  miiiud  remaini^  aeeofd-  their  mcdeliL — LUkodm  sreHea  (L«lr.)  ii  ako 

ing  to  the  abMDoe  of  disturbing  canseiL  It  was  eaUed  spider  cr^ ;  the  bod  j  is  spin  j,  and  the 

into  a  ^ider  of  this  genns  that  the  iD-finled  long  beak  bifurcated;  the  hands  small  and  w^ 

Araehne  was  transfonned  bj  Minerra,  accord-  eqiul,  the  limbe  long  and  hairj.  and  the  Mi 

ing  to  Grid;  and  it  was  also  this  that  sared  the  pair  imperfect;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  ^kreading 

fife  of  Mohammed  b/  making  its  web  at  the  aboat  20  inches,  and  ahideons-lookiiig  §pedM; 

entrance  of  the  care  where  he  was  concealed,  it  is  fcwind  on  the  coast  of  Norwaj. 

The  cosnmon  epeira  (E.  tnlgariM^  Hentz)  is  leas  SPIKE,    See  Nail. 

than  an  inch  long,  inth  a  fdll  bod j,  graj  with  SPIEEXABD  (Lat  tpiea,  spike,  and  fUN^m, 

blackish  abdom^i,  with  winding  white  maiks  nard),  a  name  ^Ten  bj  the  ancients  to  a  ta- 

and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle ;  it  maj  almost  riety  of  aromatio  roots,  more  parttcolarl j  des* 

be  said  to  be  domesticated,  its  geometrical  web  ignated  b/  the  additaooal  mention  of  their 

being  so  often  met  with  near  the  windows  of  localities,  and  sappoeed  to  belong  to  the  vale- 

hoosesL — The   long-legged,  roond-bodied  spi-  rian  family.    The  name  is  now  i^pUed  to  an 

der,  eommonlj  called  ^£ither  long-4ega,^  is  herbaceous   plant  belonging  to  the   ginseng 

one  of  the  traflhearian  arachnids,  so  named  £unilj,  and  designated   aralia  racenuma.    It 

from  the  respiratory  organs   b^ng   radiated  grows  in  rich  woodlands  in  the  United  Statea, 

trafhgat,reeMvingairthroagh2stigmatic<^>en-  and  is  well  known  for  its  large,  spicy,  aro> 

ings ;  it  is  the  hanrest  spider  (  pkalanf^ium  ear-  matio  roots.    It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 

liv/wM,  linn.)  in  Eorope,  and  an  allied  species  in  A,  nudicaulU^  or  wild  sarsapanlla,  and  both 

the  United  States.    The  eyes  are  2 ;  the  man-  the  roots  and  the  berries  are  nsed  for  prepar- 

dlbles  end  in  doable  pincers ;  the  legs  are  8,  ing  a  tincture,  which  is  held  in  repate  asan  an>- 

slender,  and  when  separated  from  the  body  matic  tonic  a  gentle  stimalant^  and  diiqthoretio, 

exhibit  signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They  thoogh  probably  possessing  little  Tirtne. — ^The 

are  harmless,  preying  np<Mi  mites  and  small  spikenaid  of  the  East  Indies  is  a  small  plant 

insectB,  and  are  rery  common  in  the  fields. —  with  a  long  hairy  tap  root  {nard4mtaehf9  jatM' 

For  farther  details  see  chap.  xviiL  of  Bennie*s  auiiwt) ;  it  is  nsed  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a 

^Insect  Architectore,^  the  works  of  Eirby  and  perfome.    The  Eoropean  ploasfaman's  ^Hike- 

Spence,  and  particalarly  the  HiMt^ire  da  immetei  nard  {imula  camyga)  grows  on  limeetone  soila, 

mpUm  (Xnutiiei  svitm  d  Bmtfimy,  by  Baron  and  is  noted  for  its  vmatile  oil  of  pecoUar  scent, 

Wakkena^r  (vols.  L,  ii^  and  liL,  Sto.^  Paris,  which  is  especially  offensive  to  fleas,  gnatSi  te. 

1837-*44).    (See  Mrns.  and  Scorpios.)  SPINACH   (jpiaaeta   pUraeMk,    Iinn.X   an 

SPIDER  CRAB,  or  Sea  Spioes,  die  name  herbaceoas  pot  herb  of  the  dienopodiaceoos 

<^  sereral  ^>ecies  of  10-footed  short-tailed  eras-  order,  having  hollow  and  branching  stems  a 

taceans  of  the  crab  family,  and  more  partico-  foot  or  more  high ;  hastate  or  oblong  ovate 

larly  of  the  libinia  eamaiicMiata  of   North  leaves:  polygamo-dioscioQB  flowers,  the  barren 

AnHsriea  and  the  laaia  $jvinado  of  Europe,  in  long  spikes  and  apetalooa,  the  fertile  in  clos> 

In  L.  emMmiiemlata  (Say)  the  thorax  is  densely  ters  dose  to  the  stem  near  the  joints;    the 

hairy,  with  ^ines  on  the  borders  and  on  the  calyx  4-parted,  the  stamens  4.  styles  4,  seed 

beck :  the  rostrum  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and  vessel  cohering  to  the  calyx,  the  seed  roand  or 

channelled  between  the  eyes;  the  anterior  feet  spiny.    There  are  8  fc»rms,  known  as  the  coib> 

a?e  onarmed  and  granulated,  the  hands  elon-  mon,  the  smooth,  and  the  prickly,  the  last  be* 

gafied,  and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.    The  body  ing  the  hardiest,  while  the  smooth  is  most^ 

is  convex  snd  heart-shaped.  4  inches  in  diame-  ra»^  for  smnmer  crops.    Spinach  jMrefers  a 

ter,  the  long  legs  spreading  over  12  to  16  well  polverized,  moist,  and  rich  sofl ;  the  seed 

kkches;  the  eyes  sm^ll  and  very  short:  it  is  shoald  be  sown  thin»  and  the  yoong  plants 

blark^  green,  very  active,  and  ferocioos-look-  thinned  oat  and  kept  free  from  weed&    Its 

ing ;  it  is  often  cauight  in  net&.  and  from  the  native  country  is  the  Levant, 

wharfi  and  bridges  of  New  England :  it  b  not  SPINAL  CORD.    See  Nxsvous  Stbtsm,  tqL 

ved  for  food.     The  Jf.  ^qmimtdi^  {LaXt.X  or  vii.  pp.  189,  190. 

corwicb,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  4  to  «  inchee  SPINAL  DISEASES.  The  spinal  colmm  is 
long;  the  body  b  covered  with  spines  and  mainly  kept  in  an  erect  position  by  the  aetian 
hairs ;  it  is  found  along  the  coasts  c^  W.  En-  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it ;  when  these 
rofie  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  making  its  ap-  muscles  are  coifeeUed  in  consequence  of  loqg 
pearanee  in  Great  Britein  ^>oat  May  and  r>»-  disuse^  the  ^nne  is  apt  to  become  aboonnaDy 
«aamfng  till  September,  greatly  anm^ying  the  curved.  Lateral  curvature  is  generally  the 
ftshermen  by  finghtenins  awii^  fish  and  lar^cer  form  of  disease  thus  produced.  It  is  exceed- 
crmbe  and  lobsters  from  Uie  nei»  by  ita  eouscant  ingly  rare  among  those  who  take  propor  ex- 
moroDentB ;  its  flesh  is  not  esse^i«Md.  though  ercise  snd  are  much  in  the  open  air.  Any  con- 
it  it  eaten  by  the  poorer  clad6(>e«»;  th^  youn^  siderable  degree  of  it  is  not  conmion  hi  the 
wiien  first  hatched  are  very  untik^  t Wr  ps^  male  sex.  but  it  is  very  general  among  growing 
mss:  as  many  as  80.000  <g^  havi^  Nkmi  l^Hjiad  school  girls  and  among  women  confined  to 
en  a  sm^  fconale.  The  an\H^»t»  W^WvvU  it  sedenta^  occupations.  In  them  it  depends 
to  be  endowed  with  r^ason^  and  r^yiMmwitied  il  partly  on  the  want  <^  proper  physical  tramiQC, 
■BSpcttled  from  the  neck  vxf  I>M»a  ^'^  K^^Wmm  partly  on  the  prevalent  mode  of  dress^  whioh 
as  an  einhlemof  wisdom;  Uttejbl^lllPMw4^Mi  hanpers  the  frse  niovementB  of  the  anna^  sad 
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maintains  the  tronk  in  a  state  of  nnnatnral  re-  a  dnil  aching  pain  in  the  affected  part  U  eon- 
pose.  When  the  muscles  are  thus  enfeebled,  plained  of,  particnlarlj  after  exerose  or  wbea 
yonng  girls  attempt  to  obtain  relief  from  the  the  patient  is  subject  to  anj  Jar  or  coocuanon : 
weariness  they  suffer  while  standing  or  sitting  this  pain  is  relieved  bj  rest  and  the  hcmcmtal 
by  leaning  to  one  side,  by  supporting  them-  position.  From  deficient  innervation  the  pi- 
selves  on  one  leg  while  the  shoulder  on  the  tient  cannot  walk  as  firmly  aa  naual ;  the  feet 
opposite  side  is  elevated,  &c.  When  such  cross  each  other,  and  he  is  apt  to  trip  and  rtom- 
habits  are  once  formed,  lateral  curvature  soon  ble.  There  is  sometimes  spasmodic  twitdung 
makes  itself  evident.  This  is  always  double ;  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  oc- 
that  is,  if  there  be  in  the  lumbar  region  a  curve  casionally  they  may  be  rigid,  while  altentknit 
to  the  left,  there  will  be,  in  order  to  maintain  of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  may  sometimet 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  a  corresponding  be  noticed.  With  these  symptoms  the  general 
curve  in  the  dorsal  region  to  the  right.  The  health  is  impaired,  the  patient  becomes  pallid, 
spinal  column  in  such  cases,  when  viewed  from  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  deficient.  It 
behind,  presents  more  or  less  strongly  defined  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  some  cuts 
the  form  of  the  letter  S.  As  a  secondary  result,  pass  through  their  whole  coarse  without  tLe 
lateral  curvature  arises  from  hip  joint  disease,  patient  compliuningof  pain  in  the  affected  part 
disease  of  the  knee,  shortening  of  one  of  the  In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint,  while 
lower  extremities,  &c.  It  sometimes  occurs  the  previous  symptoms  continue  or  are  si^gra- 
too  in  artisans  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  vated,  curvature  of  the  spine,  at  first  triffin^ 
mainly  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body,  but  gradually  increasing,  becomes  noticed, 
which  thus  become  abnormally  developed.  This  curvature  is  peculiar  and  characteristic; 
and  draw  the  spine  out  of  the  perpendicular,  it  is  not  gradual  and  rounded,  but  shtfp,  ib- 
The  symptoms  produced  by  lateral  curvature  rupt,  and  angular.  It  is  caused  by  the  gndoal 
are  rather  those  of  the  debility  and  muscular  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
atony  which  produce  it ;  the  deformity,  unless  yertebnc^  the  approximation  of  those  aboTe 
it  be  extreme  and  thus  lead  to  interference  and  below  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  the  con- 
with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  rarely  gives  sequent  sharp  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
rise  to  pain  or  other  symptoms,  but  the  pa-  cesses.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  parts  vap- 
tient  suffers  from  weakness  and  weariness  plied  with  nervous  influence  by  the  portion  of 
alone.  The  existence  of  curvature  of  the  spine  the  spinal  marrow  situated  below  the  seat  cf 
is  readily  ascertained  by  inspection ;  on  strip-  disease  are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  pi- 

Sing  the  patient  and  looking  at  him  from  be-  ralysis.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  complete, 
ind,  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  spinal  column  and  motion  and  sensation  are  alike  abolished ; 
is  at  once  evident.  There  will  be  a  fulness  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  loses  contn^ 
of  the  side  toward  which  the  spine  deviates,  over  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and  Madder* 
and  a  sinking  in  of  the  opposite  one ;  an  eleva-  and  the  urine  and  f(ccos  are  both  passed  in\ol- 
tion  and  projection  of  one  shoulder,  and  a  ful-  untarily ;  when  the  disease  is  situated  Li^ 
ness  and  apparent  elevation  of  the  opposite  hip.  up,  the  functions  of  both  digestion  and  re$})ira- 
The  two  mammffl  will  not  be  in  the  same  hori-  tion  may  bo  interfered  with.  When  the  lyaralv- 
zontal  line,  and  one  side  of  the  chest  will  bo  sis  is  partial,  motion  suffers  earlier  and  more 
fuller  and  the  other  more  depressed  than  natu-  severely  than  sensation ;  and  as  recovery  takes 
ral.  Slight  cases  of  spinal  curvature  are  best  place,  sensation  is  completely  restored  lomr  be- 
managed  by  merely  hygienic  measures,  im-  fore  motion.  In  the  progress  of  the  diseife 
proving  the  general  health  by  fresh  air,  sea  suppuration  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  matter, 
bathing,  and  proper  diet,  and  restoring  tone  to  making  its  way  along  the  psoas  or  interctl 
the  debilitated  muscles  by  regular  and  system-  iliac  muscles,  most  frequently  shows  itself  at 
atic  exercise.  When  the  deformity  is  very  great,  the  groin  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thich 
the  instrument  maker  must  be  called  in  to  aid  below  Poupart^s  ligament.  The  occurrence  of 
in  straightening  the  spine  and  in  supporting  the  suppuration  is  attended  with  increased  general 
superincumbent  weight  which  tends  to  increase  disturbance  of  the  economy  and  with  hectie 
the  curvature,  while  means  calculated  to  im-  fever,  and  is  commonly  a  fatal  symptom.  When 
prove  the  general  health  and  restore  the  power  the  diagnosis  is  certain,  the  treatment  of  scrof- 
of  the  enfeebled  muscles  must  be  steadily  pur-  idous  caries  of  the  vertebree,  if  not  alwajs 
sued. — Srro/ulous  eariei  of  the  ipine^  or  Pott^$  satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  simple.  Anchylosis 
duease.  In  strumous  subjects  the  bodies  of  the  of  the  vertebra)  is  the  most  favorable  termina- 
vertebne  are  liable  to  tubercular  deposit  ^and  tion  to  be  looked  for,  and  to  favor  its  occur- 
to  consequent  inflammation  and  caries.  Though  rence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  ir- 
it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  emi-  ritation  caused  by  any  disturbance  of  the  di»- 
nently  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  and  rarely  eased  parts,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  the 
commences  after  puberty.  The  disease  most  horizontal  posture,  if  possible  upon  a  ci>uch 
commonly  attacks  one  or  more  of  the  dorsal  which  will  admit  some  change  of  position  of 
vertebne ;  more  rarely  it  affects  the  cervical  the  limbs  and  trunk  without  risk  of  moving 
region,  and  least  frequently  of  all  the  lumbar,  the  diseased  bones  upon  each  other.  Moderate 
The  patient  at  first  is  weak  and  languid,  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  setons  or  strips 
seems  indisposed  to  take  exercise.  After  a  time  of  blistering  plaster  may  be  employed  in  tba 
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naif^boriiood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  at  Strasbourg,  retomed  to  Germany  to  avoid 
diet  should  be  natritious  and  digestible,  with  a  the  French  conscription,  lived  for  a  time  at 
liberal  allowance  of  red  meats,  and  sometimes  of  Aagsbarg,  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ale  or  wine.  Iron,  cod  liver  oil,  the  phosphates,  ers,  and  produced  several  dramas.  Devoting 
and  tonics  will  be  usefuL — Spinal  menin^fitis.  himself  afterward  to  novel  writing,  his  most 
Though  rare,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  successful  productions  were  the  historical  ro- 
the  spine  occasionally  occurs  without  any  com-  mances  I}er  Bastard  (8  vols.,  Zarich,  1826),  of 
plication  with  brain  disease.  The  invasion  of  the  the  period  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  U.,  Der 
disease  may  be  preceded  by  feelings  of  languor  Juds  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827),  of  the  time  of 
and  discomfort,  or  sensations  of  creeping  and  the  council  of  Gonstance,  and  Der  Jetuit  (8 
priddng  may  occur  in  the  extremities.  The  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1829),  of  the  18th  century, 
patient  is  then  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  He  had  remarkable  facility,  and  his  novcus 
lower  extremities  and  along  the  spinal  column,  form  moro  than  100  volumes,  beside  which  he 
increased  by  motion  but  not  by  pressure.  The  edited  about  300  volumes  of  translated  novels, 
pain  is  often  of  a  darting,  lancinating  char-  and  alone  wrote  the  Verginmeinnieht^  a  peri- 
acter,  and  the  general  sensibility  is  often  very  odical  medley  {Ta9ehenbuch\  from  1880  till  his 
much  exalted.  After  a  time  tetanic  contrao-  death.  Among  the  best  of  his  later  romances 
tion  of  the  mnsdes  of  the  spinal  colunm,  ex-  are  the  Boa  Corutrictor  (1836),  Der  Vogel- 
tending  commonly  to  the  limbs,  takes  place;  handler fi<>mImb9t{l%\2\diAFridolin8ckweri-' 
more  rarely  clonic  convulsions  occur.  The  herger  (1844-'5).  Menzel  calls  him  the  best 
respiration  is  frequent  and  difficult,  the  pulse  German  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
quick,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  The  disease  SPINE,  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  vertebrate 
is  generally  fatal,  death  commonly  taking  place  skeleton  extending  from  the  head  to  the  sa- 
within  a  week  from  the  invasion.  Local  blood-  crum  in  man,  protecting  the  spinal  cord  in  its 
letting,  opiates,  and  mercurials  are  the  reme-  bony  canal,  occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ides  generally  recommended ;  but  aconite  and  trunk,  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  sup- 
oonium  are  employed  by  homoeopathists  as  the  porting  the  framework  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
most  antagonistic  medicines. — ^Tho  spinal  mar-  In  man  it  is  composed  of  24  bones,  7  cervicidy 
row  may  be  attacked  by  sanguineous  conges-  12  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar,  according  as  they  are 
tion.  In  such  cases  sudden  paralysis  occurs,  situated  in  the  neck,  back,  or  loins;  the  sacrum 
limited  sometimes  to  the  upper  extremities,  and  coccyx  belong  also  to  the  spine,  and  in 
which  may  disappear  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  many  of  the  lower  animals  aro  not  distinguish- 
hours.  When  the  paralysis  lasts  for  weeks  or  able  except  by  size  and  position.  Each  verte- 
months,  there  is  always  some  doubt  of  the  cor-  bra  has  a  body,  convex  in  fVont,  flat  above  and 
rectness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  con-  below,  where  it  is  joined  by  intervertebral  car- 
sists  of  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  in  tilages  to  the  others  of  the  chain ;  from  this 
the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts,  of  blis-  spring  the  processes  which,  continued  back- 
ters,  &c.,  and  lastly  of  cathartics.  In  some  cases  ward,  form  the  lamina>  enclosing  the  vertebral 
it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  slow  and  canal,  surmounted  by  the  spinous  processes; 
moderate  induction  of  the  mercurial  influence,  on  the  sides  are  2  transverse  processes  directed 
— Apoplexy  from  hamorrhagic  ^a$ion  in  ths  outward,  and  4  articular  procci^scs,  2  above 
tpinal  canal.  According  to  Olhvier,  the  flrst  and  2  below,  and  4  grooves  more  or  less  deep 
symptom  is  invariably  a  sharp  pain  at  the  part  for  the  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  cem- 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  haamorrhage.  cals  may  be  known  by  the  foramen  in  the 
**  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  patient  falls  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebral  artery,  the 
auddenly,  but  without  losing  his  consciousness,  dorsals  by  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  ribs, 
struck  with  paralysis.**  The  paralysis  affects  and  the  lumbar  by  their  large  size ;  the  atlas 
the  motor  nerves  more  than  the  sensory ;  it  af-  or  1st  cervical  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
fects  both  sides  of  the  body.  When  the  effu-  ring,  and  the  axis  or  2d  the  odontoid  process 
sion  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  lower  rising  vertically  from  the  body,  between  these 
extremities  alone  are  paralyzed  ;  higher  up,  it  two  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  being 
affects  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  the  rec-  performed,  and  the  nodding  movements  be- 
tum ;  if  in  the  cervical  region,  paralysis  of  the  tween  the  atlas  and  the  occiput;  the  7th  oer- 
npper  extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  vical  has  a  very  long  and  prominent  spinous 
impending  suflbcation  are  noticed. — Softening  process,  easily  perceived  through  the  skm,  and 
of  the  spinal  mar  rote,  preceded  or  not  by  in-  often  an  important  guide  in  surgery ;  the  last 
nammation  of  its  substance  (rnyeliti8\  is  a  rare  lumbar  has  its  body  cut  obliquely  on  the  lower 
disease,  with  the  history  and  character  of  surface  from  before  backward  and  from  below 
which  we  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted,  upward,  and  is  much  the  thickest  in  front,  for 
It  is  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing  paraly-  more  advantageous  articulation  with  the  sa- 
sis  of  the  parts  whose  nervous  influence  is  sup-  crum.  The  spine  forms  about  ^  the  total  length 
pUed  by  the  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  below  of  the  body,  the  neck  in  a  person  6  feet  high 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  being  about  6  inches,  the  back  12,  and  the 
SPINDLER,  Eabl,  a  Grerman  novelist,  bom  loins  6.  It  is  convex  in  front  in  the  neck,  oon- 
in  Breslau,  Oct.  16,  1796,  died  at  the  baths  of  cave  in  the  back,  and  convex  in  the  loins; 
Freiersbaoh,  July  12, 1855.    He  was  educated  there  is  also  a  slight  lateral  conratare  in  the 
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dorsal  region,  arising  ttom  the  right  arm  being  form  is  that  of  a  harp,  and  it  ww  orig^siBj 

more  actively  exercised  than  the  left;  it  has  called  the  conched  harp. 

the  form  of  an  irregular  truncated  pyramid,  SPINNING.     See   Corroar   ICaxttactth; 

the  base  resting  on  &e  sacrum  and  the  apex  Ldtkn,  and  Ropb. 

supporting  the  head ;  upon  its  anterior  surface  8PIN0LA,  Ahbbosio,  marquis  oC  a  Sjpanisk 

in  the  trunk  are  supported  the  aorta,  lower  general,  bom  in  Genoa  in  1669,  died  at  Castd- 

yena  cava,  and  the  great  nervous  ganglia. —  nuovo  di  Scriyia,  Sept  20,  1680.    He  soeeeed- 

For  details  see  Oompabatiyb  Anatomy,  Philo-  ed  his  father  in  the  mercantile  bnnnesSf  but  tf 

80PHTCAL  Anatomt,  and  MAinfAUA.  the  solicitation  of  his  brother  Federico,  adni- 

SPINEL  (Fr.  spinelle),  a  mineral,  sometimes  ral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  the 

ranked  among  the  precious  stones,  occurring  in  Netherlands,  entered  the  military  service  of 

regular  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  vari-  Spain  in  1602,  raised  and  equipped  a  corps  cf 

ously  modified ;  hardness,  8 ;  specific  gravity,  9,000  Italians  and  Spaniards,  ana  shortly  sitci^ 

8.5  to  4.9.    The  color  is  commonly  some  shade  ward  went  to  the  Is  etherlands,  serving  at  inl 

of  red,  but  is  sometimes  blue,  green,  yellow,  under  Mendoza.    In  1603  he   was  af>pc*uitel 

brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.    When  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the 

pure,  it  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  28,  alumina  Netherlands.    In  1604  he  closed  the  tit^  of 

72 ;  but  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some  Ostend,  achieving  a  brilliant  victory.   This  «wff 

extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  lasted  8  years,  and  cost  180,000  live«  to  the  be- 

zinc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the  alu-  siegers.     Ho  captured  Jtllich  in  1632  and  Bra- 

mina  also  by  peroxide  of  iron;  hence  the  nu-  da  in  1625.    Subsequently  he  served  in  Itilj 

merous  varieties  of  the  species.    These  are  do-  against  the  French.    His  death  is  said  to  have 

nominated  according  to  their  colors,  and  some  been  hastened  by  disappointment  at  the  neglect 

among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong  to  of  the  Spanish  government  to  satisify  his  heavy 

other  species.  The  black  varieties  are  called  pic-  claims  incurred  in  fitting  out  and  paying  the 

onaste ;  the  scarlet,  spinel  ruby ;  the  rose  red,  troops  under  his  command, 

balas  ruby ;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red,  rubi-  SrINOZA,  BARrcu,  or  BssnEDicr.  a  Dutch 

celle ;  the  violet,  ahnandino  ruby ;  and  the  green,  philosopher  of  Jewish  descent,  bom  in  Amstcr- 

ceylanite.    The  gautte  de  sang  of  the  jewellers  dam,  Nov.  24, 1682,  died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21, 

is  of  blood  red  or  cochineal  color.    The  min-  1677.  His  Hebrew  name  Bamch  was  by  himself 

eral  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  alone,  and  translated  into  Latin  as  Benedictna.   His  fatLer, 

is  not  attacked  by  acids.    The  most  valuable  a  flourishing  merchant,  had  escaped  to  HolIazMi 

spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  other  from  persecution  in  Portugal,  where  the  fsmilj 

eastern  countries,  in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles  had  previously  resided.    At  first  intended  f -r 

in  river  beds.    A  remarkable  region  for  spinels  commerce,  his  passion  for  study  as  well  a$  hit 

is  the  N.  W.  part  of  New  Jersey,  extending  slight  physical  constitution  induced  his  parent* 

ft-om  Andover  in  Sussex  co.  to  Amity  and  War-  to  educate  him  for  the  rabbinical  profes«sioc.   I: 

wick  over  the  state  line  into  New  York.    The  is  remarked  by  Kuno  Fischer  that  the  3  earliis: 

crystals  are  found  of  very  various  colors,  and  continental  philosophers  of  modem  time*  n- 

sometimes  very  beautiful.   The  rocks  are  granu-  ceived  their  impulse  from  religion :  I>csoart€« 

lar  limestone  and  serpentine.    At  Amity  crys-  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits;  Malebranche  staditd 

tals  have  been  found  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  tlie  oratory  of  Paris;  Spinoza  was  a  di<cii  U 

one  of  49  lbs.  weight.     Other  localities  of  the  of  the  Talmud.   The  interest  with  which  Sjil*^ 

mineral  are  in  Antwerp,  Jefterson  co.,  N.  Y.,  za  devoted  himself  to  the  Jewish  theoloey.  %i-A 

Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  some  towns  his  remarkable  capacity,  won  the  admiratifU  coi 

in  central  Massachusetts.    Perfect  specimens  tit  only  of  the  masters  of  the  Hebrew  schr<»I  in 

for  jewelry  are  rare ;  if  of  more  than  4  carats,  Amsterdam,  but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  Mi  r- 

they  are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  lialf  as  much  teira,  who  became  his  instructor  in  the  Til- 

as  diamonds  of  equal  size.     The  red  varieties  mud  and  the  cabala.    Though  he  sp<»ke  wi:h 

are  said  to  be  sold  for  true  rubies,  from  which  reserve  on  religious  matters,  he  was  su^i^ectid 

they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  ;    and  even  before  his  15th  year  of  verging  toward 

many  of  the  others  are  often  confounded  with  heresy,  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows  rejn^rted 

other  precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and  his  first  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  unify  of 

specific  pravity.     The  optical  properties  alone  substance  in  the  universe  in  such  a  way  that  he 

may  decide  ^vithout  analysis  between  the  col-  appeared  to  contemn  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to 

orlcss  spinel  an^  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia,  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  re- 

Dufrvnoy  was  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  po-  ality  of  angelic  communications.     Summoned 

larization  of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from  before  the  judges,  he  was  neither  moved  hy 

India,  which  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  dia-  words  of  kindness  nor  deterred  by  threats;  and 

mond  or  a  white  emerald.    He  describes  one  when  Morteira  vowed   *'  to  return  with   the 

of  a  clear  crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,"  he  anticipated  e x- 

1,129  grains,  of  great  beauty,  valued  at  100,000  communication  by  withdrawing  himself  fn»m 

to  110,000  francs.  the  synagogue.     lie  turned  from  Jewi'ih  to 

SPINET,  an  ancient  musical  instrument  re-  Christian  ai»sociations.     The  synafrogue  hoped 

semblingtheharpsichord,  by  which  it  Av as  super-  to  retain  him  by  an  offer  of  1,000  fiorina  an- 

seded  as  early  as  the  16th  century.    Its  general  nnally  for  his  silence  and  occaaioiud  mttendaoct 
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at  their  ceremonies.  He  rejected  it  witii  the  is  still  one  of  the  best  ezpoeitions  of  the  Otr- 
assertion  that  he  sought  not  gold  bat  truth,  tesian  philosophy,  and  contains  in  an  ajmendix 
and  soon  afterward  an  attempt  was  made  to  the  germ  of  his  own  Ethiea,  It  immediately 
assassinate  him  in  the  street,  but  he  parried  gare  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher : 
the  blow.  He  neglected  the  repeated  summons  his  friendship  was  sought  by  the  leameo,  uid 
of  the  synagogue  to  trial,  and  at  length  in  1655  by  men  of  <Ustinction  in  public  life,  as  Jan  de 
the  anath^na  maranathay  or  greater  excom-  Witt  and  Cond^.  His  second  work,  entitled 
mnnication,  was  uttered  against  him  with  an  Traetatui  Theohgieo-Politieui^  published  anon- 
awful  ceremonial,  and  before  a  vast  assembly,  ymously  in  1670,  treats  the  relation  between 
His  studies  had  already  taken  a  wide  range,  church  and  state,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Portuguese,  Spani^  hla  philosophical  writings.  Religion,  he  main- 
Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  languages,  and  tains,  is  neither  doctrine  nor  eultuM^  but  is  es- 
was  studying  Latin  under  the  physician  Van  sentially  the  love  of  Qod,  the  expression  of 
Ende,  celebrated  by  his  tragic  death.  This  which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its  worship 
limguage  introduced  him  not  only  to  Ohristian  is  virtue.  Doctrines  belong  to  the  domain  of 
learning,  but  also  to  the  literature  and  philoso-  philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the  state,  feel- 
phy  of  classical  antiquity,  then  studied  with  mgs  to  that  of  religion.  Absolute  freedom 
special  enthusiasm.  A  more  important  result  should  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last,  while 
was  that  it  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Dee-  the  second  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  in 
cartes.  It  was  while  in  the  house  of  Van  Ende,  the  interest  of  order  and  tranquillity.  He  there- 
who  was  charged  with  taking  a  profane  if  not  fore  advocated  a  state  religion,  which  should 
atheistic  view  of  all  science,  that  his  final  rup-  ordain  ceremonials,  but  not  private  creeds,  and 
tnre  with  Judaism  occurred.  He  fell  in  love  leave  liberty  of  thought  inviolate  by  laws  of 
wiUi  the  daughter  of  his  master,  who,  however,  observance.  This  view  is  substantially  the 
married  a  Hamburg  merchant  The  Talmud  same  as  that  urged  in  England  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to  learn  some  He  referred  to  the  Bible  for  support  of  his  opin- 
mechanical  art  Spinoza  had  therefore,  while  ions,  and  was  tlius  led  to  discuss  its  authentici- 
in  the  synagogue,  learned  the  art  of  polishing  ty,  to  distinguish  between  the  facts  narrated 
glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  in  and  the  coloring  received  from  the  minds  of 
which  he  attained  eminent  proficiency,  and  by  the  writers,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
which  he  gained  his  subsistence  during  the  re-  the  rationalist  school  of  interpretation  which 
mainder  of  his  life.  Exiled  from  Amsterdam  afterward  flourished  in  Germany.  In  the  Trac- 
by  the  magistrates  on  application  of  the  rab-  tatus  and  in  the  letters  to  Oldenburg  conoem- 
bins,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  with  a  friend  in  ing  it  are  contained,  according  to  Quinet,  the 
the  vicinity,  went  thence  to  Rhynsburg,  near  germ  of  all  the  exegetical  principles  of  Strauss, 
Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed  to  Voor-  who  styled  Spinoza  the  father  of  speculative 
burg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  theology.  The  work  was  condemned  by  the 
request  of  his  friends  to  reside  entirely  at  the  church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  state ;  numer- 
Hague.  "  All  his  time,"  says  Colerus,  *'  was  ous  refutations  of  it  appeared,  especially  from 
n>ent  in  meditation  and  in  working  on  glass,"  Cartesian  theologians ;  yet  it  was  distributed 
tne  leisure  derived  from  his  trade  being  given  and  read  throughout  Europe.  It  was  published 
to  philosophy.  Renouncing  his  parents  and  and  translated  with  divers  devotional  histori- 
early  friends,  his  national  fiiith,  and  domestic  cal,  antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  em- 
happiness,  he  presents  a  remarkable  example  ployed  to  disguise  it.  Averse  to  controversy, 
of  independence  and  persistency  of  thought  and  reaping  nothing  but  assaults  from  pubU- 
in  poverty  and  solitude.  His  friend  Simon  cation,  Spinoza  withheld  his  other  and  more  im- 
de  Vries  wished  to  make  him  heir  to  a  large  portimt  works,  which  were  first  published  after 
property,  but  was  persuaded  by  him  to  leave  it  his  death  by  his  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  phy- 
in  preference  to  his  brother.  After  the  death  sician  of  Amsterdam.  His  health,  never  vigor- 
of  his  parents,  he  transferred  his  share  of  the  ous,  suffered  from  unremitted  confinement  and 
inheritance  to  his  sisters.  In  1673  the  pro-  devotion  to  study.  He  sometimes  passed  entire 
fessorship  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  months  without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied 
Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the  condition  only  with  meditation,  conversation  with  his 
being  that  he  should  teach  nothing  opposed  to  friends,  and  answering  letters  on  philosophical 
the  established  religion ;  but  he  declined  it  on  subjects.  In  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1676,  he 
the  ground  that  the  duties  would  interfere  with  promises  farther  explanations  *Mf  my  life  be 
his  task  of  free  speculation.  When  it  was  pro-  continued."  In  the  following  year  the  phthisifli 
pcwed  to  obtain  a  pension  for  him  from  I^iuis  from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  assumed  a 
aIV.,  he  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  dedi-  dangorous  character.  On  the  Sunday  mom- 
cate  to  that  monarch.  Tet,  while  renouncing  ing  of  his  dealh  he  conversed  with  his  host 
these  advantages,  he  endured  the  toil  and  wants  and  liostess,  and  urge<l  them  to  attend  church, 
of  poverty,  was  wont  to  protract  his  labors  into  reminding  thom  of  the  special  obligation  of 
the  night,  and  lived  on  the  slightest  sustenanoo.  rtOigiouM  duties.  Ho  often  impressed  on  chil- 
His  first  work  was  entitled  Renati  I)f*  Cirtet  dren  the  duty  of  religious  observances  as  well 
Prineipwrum  Philosophim  Pan  L  et  //.,  Mor§  as  of  obedience  to  parents,  and  had  previously 
Ge<nMtricoI)em(m$tratmiAmBUrdunf  1608).  It  thus  answered  a  doubt  of  his  hostess:  '^Yoar 
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religion  is  a  good  one ;  you  onglit  not  to  seek  art,  bnt  exalted  above  profane  sodetj,  with- 
another,  nor  doubt  that  it  will  secure  your  sal-  out  disciples  and  without  even  citizenship.** 
vation,  provided  that  you  add  to  your  piety  — ^The  whole  system  of  8pinoza  is  a  demos- 
the  tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life/'  At  noon  stration  from  the  8  definitions  and  T  axioms  of 
he  again  conversed  with  them,  while  smok-  the  first  book  of  the  Ethiea.  ^*  No  treatise.*' 
ing,  asking  tiiem  as  usual  what  profit  they  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  is  written  in  a  more  rigidlj 
had  derived  £rom  the  sermon.  He  died  during  geometrical  method.  It  rests  on  definitic'Ci 
their  absence  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  and  axioms,  from  which  the  propositiozis  sre 
only  of  a  physician  whom  he  had  summoned  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  perspiciiota 
from  Amsterdam.  Calumnies  were  current ;  demonstrations.  The  few  explanations  be  ksf 
his  brother  was  detained  in  Amsterdam  by  thought  necessary  are  contained  in  scholia 
illness ;  a  sister  named  Rebecca  was  absent,  Thns  a  fabric  is  erected  astonishing  and  bewil- 
tbough  making  inquiries  concerning  the  in-  dering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regularlj  oo&- 
heritance ;  yet  bis  funeral  was  attended  and  structed  that  the  reader  must  pause  and  retcra 
conducted  by  illustrious  friends.  His  manu-  on  his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the  work- 
scripts  were,  in  accordance  with  his  order,  sent  manship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowkd^ 
to  his  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a  the  good  faith  and  intimate  persuasion  of  Lst- 
year  appeared  his  posthumous  works :  Bthicay  ing  obtained  the  truth  which  the  acute  vA 
Ordine  Geometrico  Bemonstrata,  containing  his  deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  dispUTs.** 
philosophical  doctrine,  which  had  been  written  The  following  are  the  definitions  and  axioms: 
between  1663  and  1666;  Tractatusde  Intellectii9  Definitions.  1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own 
Emcndatione^  and  Tractatus  PoUtictis,  both  of  cause,  I  mean  a  thmg  the  essence  of  which  b- 
them  fragments ;  a  collection  of  letters  to  01-  volves  the  existence  of  it,  or  a  thinjr  whicl 
denburg,  Simon  de  Vries,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  as  existinfr.  1 
Bleyenbergh ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  It 
Hebrew  grammar,  aiming  to  give  it  a  logical  another  thing  of  the  same  nature ;  e.  g.^  a  bc^j 
development.  Ho  was  of  medium  stature,  with  is  called  finite,  because  it  can  always  bo  rot- 
dark  hair  thickly  covering  an  oval  head,  black,  ceived  as  larger.  Bat  body  does  not  linu: 
small,  brilliant  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  and  pointed  thought,  nor  thought  limit  body.  3.  By  scb- 
chin,  hb  features  markmg  at  once  his  southern  stance  I  mean  that  which  exists  in  it  self,  and  is 
and  oriental  descent.  His  countenance  was  conceived  of  by  itself;  the  conception  of  whicb 
constantly  pervaded  with  traces  of  suffering  and  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  any  thirs 
deep  thought,  the  signum  reprohationis  of  Co-  else  as  the  cause  of  it.  4.  By  attribute  I  mtsz 
lerus,  but,  according  to  Hegel,  the  signet  of  a  what  the  intellect  perceives  of  substance  as  coo- 
philosopher  who  rejected  the  errors  and  pas-  stitnting  the  essence  of  substance.  5.  By  mcMk 
sions  of  mankind. — ^Tho  fame  of  Spinoza  has  I  mean  the  accidents  (qffltetionf$)  of  bubstancf. 
had  a  remarkable  fortune.  At  first  a  general  by  which  it  is  conceived.  6.  God  is  a  bcirx 
cry  of  horror  was  raised  against  him.  lie  was  absolutely  infinite,  a  substance  consisting  of  ia- 
represented  in  portraits  with  livid  and  grim-  finite  attributes,  each  of  which  express***  an 
acing  countenance  and  snaky  hair,  bearing  the  infinite  and  eternal  essence.  ExplanatiMD :  I 
inscription:  **  Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist."  Bayle  say  absolutely  infinite,  not  infinite  $uo  gehtn : 
called  him  a  systematic  atheist,  and  Leibnitz  for  of  what  is  infinite  only  9uo  genert  the  st- 
the  acute  but  profane  author  of  a  wretched  doc-  tributes  are  not  infinite  but  finite;  but  list 
trine  ;Malebrancho  termed  his  system  a  chimera,  which  is  absolutely  infinite  contain*^  in  its  ovi. 
both  ridiculous  and  terrible ;  and  Massillon  in-  essence  every  thing  which  implies  e<;*ence  si  vJ 
veighed  against  him  as  a  monster.  Germany  has  which  involves  no  impossibility.  7.  That  tfc::;j: 
since  witnessed  the  rehabilitation  and  almost  is  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity  of  \\s 
the  apotheosis  of  his  name.  To  his  influence  own  nature,  and  is  determined  in  its  ojk  rati'^ir 
have  been  attributed  the  pantheistic  tendencies  by  itself  only.  That  thing  is  not  fre^»,  lut  ne- 
of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  the  philosophical  cessary,  wliich  is  called  into  existence  \*j  ^^TRt- 
schemes  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  the  rev-  thing  else,  and  is  determined  in  its  i»perat!on 
erent  contemplation  of  nature  which  underlies  according  to  a  fixed  and  definite  methtnL  ^. 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  which  Eternity  is  existence  itself,  as  follow inir  mre*- 
has  inspired  modern  landscape  painting,  and  sarily  and  solely  from  the  definition  of  the  thing 
which  has  prompted  the  attainments  in  physi-  which  is  eternal.  Explanation :  B<^aase  ^nch 
cal  science  in  the  present  century.  Schloier-  existence  is  conceived  as  an  eternal  veritT.  and 
macher  says:  "Offer  reverentially  with  me  a  therefore  cannot  be  explained  by  duration,  even 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  pro-  though  the  duration  be  without  K^frinning  or 
scribed  Spinoza.  Tlie  Divine  Spirit  transfused  end.  Axioms,  1.  All  tliingi*  that  are,  exi^t  in 
him,  tlie  infinite  was  liis  beginning  and  end,  the  themselves  or  in  others.  2.  That  which  cannc< 
universe  was  liis  only  and  everlasting  love.  In  be  conceived  as  existing  throtigh  another.  miL*t 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  lie  mirrored  be  conceived  through  and  in  itself.  3.  Fn«in  a 
himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and  saw  also  how  given  cause  an  effect  necessarily  follows  and 
he  was  its  noblest  mirror.  Full  of  religion  if  there  be  no  given  cause  no  cffett  t^in  fallow, 
was  he,  and  full  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  therefore  4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  deiKiids  on  tlx* 
bo  stands  alone  and  unrivalled,  master  in  his  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  includes  iu    I. 
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Qgs  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  their  nnity  what  tho  imagination  isolates  and 
ir  cannot  be  nnderstood  through  one  an-  individualizes,  and  attiuns  to  adequate  or  ex- 
)r ;  that  is,  the  conception  of  one  does  not  haustive  knowledge,  to  universal  or  divine 
>lve  that  of  the  other.  C.  A  true  idea  is  ideas,  which  are  pure  thoughts,  not  involving 
that  corresponds  with  its  object  (cum  $uo  the  conception  of  extension,  and  not  consistinff 
\to).  7.  The  essence  of  anv  thing  which  can  in  images  or  words.  The  mind  is  passive  and 
conceived  as  non-existent  does  not  involve  in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  in- 
tence.— Such  is  the  outfit  of  simple  meta-  adequate  ideas,  and  is  active  and  free  in  so  far 
sical  ideas,  from  which  the  system  is  evolv-  as  its  ideas  are  adequate.  If  all  objects  of 
n  a  series  of  theorems.  It  follows  from  tlio  knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  relations  to 
nition  of  substance  that  it  is  necessary  and  the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
lite,  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  ticular  outward  things,  nature,  life,  or  history, 
\  therefore  Gk>d,  the  only  self-existent,  all-  becomes  in  fact  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  the 
feet,  and  absolutely  infinite  Being.  Nothing  more  complete  such  knowledge,  the  more  the 
>ta  except  substance,  and  the  modes  of  its  at-  mind  is  raised  above  what  is  perishable  in  the 
utes.  Substance  cannot  produce  substance,  phenomena  to  the  idea  which  lies  beyond  them, 
therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  creation,  It  dwells  exclusively  upon  the  eternal,  is  occu- 
Deginning  or  end,  but  all  things  have  neces-  pied  with  everlasting  laws,  emancipates  itself 
ly  do  wed  from  the  Infinite  Being,  and  will  from  the  conditions  of  duration,  and  secures  its 
tinue  to  flow  on  for  ever,  in  the  same  man-  immortality,  by  becoming  *'  of  such  a  nature 
as  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  it  which  will  j>erish  with 
will  follow  from  eternity  to  eternity,  that  the  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  it  which 
angles  of  it  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  shall  endure,  shall  be  insignificant.''  The  law 
the  infinite  number  of  infinite  attributes.of  of  passion  is  that  all  things  de:>ire  life,  seek  for 
ty,  only  two  are  known  to  us,  extension  energy,  for  fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every 
tliouglit,  the  objective  and  subjective  of  single  being  pursues  that  which  will  give  it  in- 
ch he  is  the  identity.  Body  is  a  mode  of  creased  vitality.  Man  gathers  life  and  self- 
jnsion,  which  being  illimitable  cannot  be  mastery  only  from  tho  absolute  Being;  the 
ded ;  thought  is  also  infinite,  and  mental  love  of  God  is  the  extinction  of  all  other  de- 
are  modes  of  it.  It  follows  also  that  God  sires ;  and  virtue  is  the  knowledge  and  power 
le  only  free  cause  {cansn  libera);  all  other  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  tho  exhaustive  end 
igs  and  beings  move  by  fixed  laws  of  causa-  of  human  aspiration.  The  ethical  principles  in 
,  without  free  Avill  or  contingency.  lie  is  which  the  i)hilo30phy  of  Spinoza  results  were 
cait.^  I  imfiumais  omnium,  not  existing  aj)art  proposed  by  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the 
a  the  universe,  but  expressed  in  it,  as  in  a  Christian  religion.  Kuno  Fischer  thus  criti- 
ig  garment.  As  conceived  in  hLs  attributes  cizes  tho  system.  By  substance  is  meant  the 
[)ly  and  alone,  he  is  natura  natunuis ;  as  real  and  absolute  power  of  nature,  by  wliich 
reived  in  the  infinite  series  of  modifica-  all  things  are  held  in  the  chain  of  causality, 
s  which  follow  from  the  properties  of  these  By  idea  of  substance  is  meant  the  knowledge 
ibutes,  he  is  natiira  naturata.  Between  of  this  power,  the  fundamentid  principle  in  our 
ies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the  logical  system  of  things.  Between  these  two, 
les  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel-  tho  power  in  the  natural  system  and  tiie  prin- 
The  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a  ciple  in  the  logical  system,  there  is  no  connec- 
.  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetables,  and  tion.  To  grasp  a  principle,  some  intelligence 
erals.  Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this  is  needed  which  does  not  exist  in  the  universe ; 
ipound.  There  is  no  reciprocal  influence  for  the  substance  thinks  only  of  its  essence,  but 
;reen  tho  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  but  a  not  of  its  manifestations,  and  all  finite  things 
ect  harmony,  since  it  is  the  same  substance,  are  but  unreal  modes.  As  there  is  nothing  but 
cted  in  the  same  manner,  but  expressed  un-  substance  and  mode,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual  the  idea  of  substance  can  inhere.  S]»inoza 
igs,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the  therefore  i)roposes  this  idea  as  the  basis  of 
agin u' forms  of  substance,  to  which  they  are  philosophy  and  religion  without  establishing 
ted  as  wavelets  to  tho  ocean.  The  finite  it,  and  even  in  connection  with  a  schemeof  tho 
no  exi-tence  as  such,  substance  is  not  made  world  which  renders  it  impossible.  Either  the 
)f  modes,  but  is  prior  to  them,  and  Ilegel  logical  or  the  natural  system  of  things  must  be 
efore  remarks  that  he  rather  denies  the  rejected.  But  in  retaining  botli,  Spinoza  has 
tence  of  the  material  universe  than  identifies  violated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  universe, 
with  it.  The  human  mind  has  two  chief  and  has  actually,  and  contrary  to  his  intention, 
8  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive  through  the  maintained  a  dualism  of  substance  and  mode, 
on,  anil  the  imaginative.  The  imagination,  of  divine  power  and  finite  things.  The  exi- 
3h  deals  with  the  objects  of  experience,  gencies  of  his  philosophy  require  that  modea, 
esents  the  world  as  a  midtiplicity  of  indi-  individuals,  should  be  regarded  as  causes  in- 
als.  It  obtains  a  partial  and  inadequate  stead  of  operations,  as  independent  but  essen- 
■  of  the  images  which  appear  before  it,  con-  tially  similar  substances.  To  recognize  this 
:^  modes  as  things,  and  names  them  man,  necessity  and  to  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
0,  tree,  &c.  The  reason  sees  together  in  finite  and  infinite,  without  denying  the  reality 
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of  either,  was  the  task  of  Leibnitz. — The  life  of  by  the  emperor  Oonrad  11.  in  1027.  Many  of  tht 

Spinoza  was  written  by  Oolerus,  pastor  of  the  Gennan  emperors  are  interred  betwetn  ih« 

Lutheran  church  at  the  Hague  (1706),  Bon-  nave  and  choir,  and  many  monmnenu  hire 

lainvilliers  (Brussels,  1781),  and  Saisset  (Paris,  been  erected  to  their  memory.    The  interioT 

1842).    Among  the  more  important  works  on  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  modem  G«nnir 

his  philosophy  are :  Jacobi,  ueberdie  Lehre  des  artists,  and  some  of  the  works  are  of  great  Erri:. 

Spinoza  (Berlin,  1785) ;   Herder,  Gott^  einige  At  the  N.  K  of  the  cathedral  there  is  mzz 

GfsprdeTie  (Gotha,  1787) ;  Sigwart,  Der  Spi-  senm  of  antiquities,  which  contains  manj  :«- 

nozismus  hiatoruch  und  philosophUeh  erldutert  mains  found  in  the  neighborhood.    Verr  Iht  r 

(Tubingen,    1839) ;    and  Kuno   Fischer,    Ge-  is  now  left  of  the  old  imperial  Dalace,  where  :- 

tehichte  der  neuem  Philaophie,  vol.  i.  (Mann-  1529  the  diet  was  held  at  which  the  Refurmt^ 

heim,  1854).    His  works  were  edited  in  the  princes  made  the  protest  from  which  was  ir- 

original  Latin  by  Paulus  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1802-  rived  the  name  of  Protestants.      There  sp 

'8)  and  GfrSrer  (Stuttgart,  1831).    A  transla-  manufactoriesof  candles  and  tobacco,  and?- r^t 

tion  into  German  was  published  by  Auerbach  trade  is  carried  on. — Spire  was  ancientlj  a  B*> 

(1841),  and  into  French  by  Saisset  (1843).    G.  man  military  station,  and  is  believed  to  ba^, 

H.  Lewes  is  stated  to  be  preparing  a  transla-  contained  a  Christian  community  in  the  lirtti 

tion  of  them  into  English,  with  annotations.  part  of  the  2d  century ;  about  300  it  becac' 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.    See  Aib  Vksskls.  the  see  of  a  bishop.     It  was  one  of  the  re4 

SPIRE,  or  Spires  (Ger.  Speier,  or  Speyer;  ano.  deuces  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  t  «* 

Civitas  Ifemetum^  or  27bviomagu$\  a  town  of  of  the  diet  from  the  time  of  Charlemacne.   It 

Bavaria,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  situated  on  population  was  then  about  3  times  what  ii  i 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  its  junction  with  at  present,  and  it  had  an  extensive  trade.    ] 

the  Speierbach,  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Landau ;  pop.  began  to  decline  in  the  17th  century,  and  Looi 

about  10,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  XIV.,  having  obtained  possession  of  it  in  16^ 

entered  by  5  gates,  but  a  large  extent  of  the  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.     It  was  lai 

ground  enclosed  is  either  vacant  or  occupied  waste  a  second  time  by  the  French  in  179^ 

with  gardens.    The  cathedral  is  a  very  exten-  who  held  it  till  1814;  after  the  peace  it  wi 

sivo  edifice,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  the  made  over  to  Bavaria. 

E.  end  is  part  of  the  original  building  founded  SPIRIT  OF  SALT.  See  Htdbochlosic  Aa: 
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Bogers,  James  Blythe,  M.D 188 

Bogers,  William  Barton 188 

Bogers,  Henry  Darwin 133 

Bogers,  Bobert  Empie 183 

Bogers,  John 134 

Bogers,  Samuel 184 

Bogers,  'WilUara,  D. D 134 

Boget,  Peter  Mark. 185 

Bohan,  Louis  I^on^  £douard 135 

Bohan  Montbazon,  Mario  de,  see 
Chevreuse. 

Rohilcund. 135 

Rohr,  Johann  Friedrich. 135 

Rokitansky,  Karl 135 

Roland 136 

Roland  do  la  Platiere.  Jean  Marie 

and  Manon  Jeanne  I'hlipon 180 

Rolfe,  Robert  Monsoy,  see  Cran- 
worth. 

Roller 137 

Rollin,  Charles 137 

Rollin,  Lcdni,  see  Ledru-Rollin. 
RoUo,  see  NoriLmen. 

Romagnosi,  Gian  Domenico 133 

Romaic,  see  Greece,  Language  and 
Literature  of. 

Romaine,  William 133 

Roman  Catholic  Church 133 

I£<»riian  Law.  see  Civil  Law. 
Roman  Literature,  see  Latin  Liter- 
ature. 
Roriiana,  Pedro  Caro  y  Sureda,  Mar- 
quis of 147 

Romance,  see  Novel. 

Romance  language 147 

Romania,  sec  Iwoumella. 
Romano,  Giullo,  see  Giulio  Roma- 
no. 
RomanoflT.  see  Russia. 

Romans,  Kj»islle  to  the 147 

Rome,  N.  Y 14S 

Ronje.  Italy 143 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel 159 

Romilly,  Sir  John 160 

Romne y,  George IGO 

Romulus 160 

Ronoesvallcs 161 

Ronda. 161 

Rondo 161 

Ronge,  Johannes 161 

Ronsard,  Pierre  do 162 

Rood 162 

Roof 102 

Rook 166 

Rooke,  Sir  George 166 

Ro<.s  Philip  Peter,  see  Rosa  di  Tl- 
voU. 


Root,  in  botany ir 

Boot,  in  mathematics ir 

Bope ic 

Roric  Figures n* 

Rorqual I'Z 

Rosa,  Francisco  Martiaex  de  la. . . .  Hi  . 

Rosa,  Sal  valor. n« 

RosadiTivoli i:» 

Rosamond irc 

Rosary iTi 

Rosas,  Joan  Manncl  de,  see  Arpta- 
tino  Confederation,  roL  iL  p.  7L 
Roscelinns,  see  Nomiaidifm. 

Rosdos,  Qnintus TTT 

Roscoe,  William ITT 

Roscoe,  Ileury IT-* 

Roscoe,  Robert ;:. 

Roscoe,  Thomas IT* 

Roscommon  co.,  Mich. !?• 

Roscommon  CO..  IreU&d IT» 

Roscommon,    Went  worth    DiCoa. 

Earl  of ni 

Rose i:. 

Rose,  Heinrlcb >: 

Rose,  Gu^tav i^: 

Rosa  Bug >: 

Ro.<o  of  Jericho,  bco  Jcncho,  iLumc 
of 

Rosellinl,  Ippolito l*j 

Rociemary i*: 

Rosen,  Friedrioh  Angiii^t >.: 

Rosenkranz,  Johann  Karl  Fried- 
rich. Iv 

Rosenmuller,  Johann  GtMrc W 

Rosenmuller,  Ern*t  Fritr<lrich  K%r\  \< 

Ro!*etta :%* 

Rosewood W 

Rosicrucians. !%■ 

Rosin,  see  Rc&tn. 

Rosmini,  Carlo :*4 

Rosminl  Serbatl,  Autonii* m 

Ross  co w 

Ross  and  Cronaarty  cu«- 1*4 

Ross,  Frederic  Anguatua,  D.D. W 

Boss,  George I« 

Ross,  Sir  John l« 

Rosas  Sir  James  Clark 1^ 

Ross,  John !•< 

Ros.sano W. 

Rossba(*h :•• 

Rosse,  William  P:tr-<«if »,  IatI  uf.      :•«» 

Rossi'lli,  Cosirno "  ^ 

Rossettl,  Dante  Gabriil >: 

Ros9i,  Pellegrino >: 

R<»ssini,  Gioachino ..  1*7 

Rostock >■• 

Rostoptchin,  Fedor,  Count i*' 

IkOstra laf 

Rot,  Dry,  seo  Dry  RuL 
Rotation,  see  G}*ru6cofK\  and  M»- 
chanic^. 

Roth,  Johannos  Rudolf >• 

Rothcrmel,  Peter  F» >i 

Rothschild,  Family  «»f .  -/ 

Rothschild.  Mayer*  Anselm     ...      >i 

RottuKrhlld,  Ansclm. » 

RothschibU  S*>louK.n >» 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Mavtr         .        W 

R«>ths<-h»ld,  Charlcx . .  .'. . .  J*J 

Rothschild.  James i«» 

Rothschild,  Nathan  L:«>ntl  dr.  Bar- 
on   :•» 

Roth!*chlld,  Sir  Anthony If 

Rotifera,  see  AnimalcuW 

Rotrou,  Jean . .  ^ IIm 

Rotteck,  Ka,4  von !>• 

Rotten  Stone if* 

Rottenlam If. 

Roubiliac,  Louis  Franfut9 I>; 

Rouen , .   .  :♦: 

Rouge. :♦' 

Rouse  et  Nolr Ifi 

Rotmielia Ifi 

Rouphia,  see  Alphoaa. 

Rouquette,  Adnan !M 

Rouquette,  Fran^oU  lK>ininiqce.      IM 
RouMcau,  .T.»an  lUpti-^te ...  t*i 

Rou<5eau.  Je.tn  Jar«]Ue9 218 

Roii'Willon.fe^'  1*%  r»'nee«-<>rleatal*^k 
Roiissv.  Gin»-let  de,  ae*  Oirodet* 
TrioBon. 


OONTENTB. 


ffi 


PAOB 

Sowmn  ea 196 

Rowe,  EUzabeth IM 

Rowe,  NieholaSL 196 

Rowlej,  William 196 

Roxbarghahlre 196 

Soxlmry 196 

Boxofami,  see  Bannatia. 
BoT,  Bammohun,  eee  Bammohnzi 
Koy: 

Boy,  William. 197 

BoJe1^0oUard,  Pierre  Paul 197 

Boatan,  see  Bar  Islands. 

Bnbena,  Peter  Paol 197 

BnMoon. 199 

BuMnl,  Qioramii  Battista. 199 

Bnble. 199 

BaMc 199 

Btlbnlqal^  William  de 900 

Bubj,  see  8H>phlre. 

Bflckert,  Friedrich £00 

Bndder  Fish 200 

Badelbaeh,  Andreas  Oottlob 200 

Badiffer,  Fedor  Vaailieyitch,  Count  201 

Budolph  I.  of  Hapsbarg. 901 

Bndolstadt,  see  bchwarzbarg-Bii- 
dolstadt 

Bue. 209 

Buff 203 

Bufanl,  Oioranni 203 

Bnfinnsof  Aquileia 208 

Bngby 203 

Bnge,  Arnold. , 208 

Bfigen 204 

Bunmkorff  Coil,  see  Magneto-Eleo- 
tricity. 

Bum 204 

Bnmelia,  see  Boumella. 
Bumford,    Benjamin    Thompson, 

Count 204 

Bumiantzofl^Petr  Alozandrovltch.  205 

Buminantia 206 

Bumohr,  Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig 

Felix  Ton 209 

Bumsey,  James 209 

Bunebei^  Johan  Ludyig 209 

Bnnes 209 

BunjeetBingh 310 

Bunners,  see  Orthoptera. 

Bunnymede 210 

Bnpert,  Prince 210 

B&ppell,  Wilhelm  Peter  EdiuCrd  Si- 
mon.  •.  211 

Bnpture,  see  Hernia. 

Bnrik,  see  Bnssia. 

Bnsa,  see  Deer. 

Bnschenberger, William  8. W.,M.D.  211 

Bush 211 

Bush  CO 213 

Bnah,  Benjamin,  M.D 213 

Bush.RlchM^ 218 

Bushworth,  John. 214 

Busk  CO 214 

Buskin,  John. 214 

Buss,  John  Dcnison,  M.D. 215 

Buasell  CO,  Va. 215 

Buseell  CO.,  AU. 215 

Buasell  co.,  Ky. 215 

Bnssell,  BenJ&min 216 

BusselU  Earl,  see  Kussell,  Lord  John. 

Buasell,  Lord  John 216 

Bnssell,  WilUam,  Lord. 217 

Bussell,  Rachel,  Lady. 218 

Buasell,  William  (two) 219 

Bussell,  William  Howard 219 

Bussia 220 

Bnasia,  Language  and  Literature  of  286 

Bussian  America 240 

Bust 240 

Bustchuk 240 

Bnta  Bags,  see  Turnip. 

Bnth,BookoC 241 

Bnthenium 241 

Butherford  co^N.a 241 

Butherford  co.,  Tenn. 241 

Butland  CO. 241 

Batland,Vt 241 

BotlandAhire 241 

Butledge,  John 241 

Butledge,  Edward 243 

Butledge,  Hugh 243 

ButuU 343 

Boztoo,  George  Frederio 343 


FAOB 

Buysbroek,  Johannes 843 

Buysch,  Frederik. 348 

BuysdaeL  Jacob 348 

Buysselede. 348 

Bnyter,  Michael  Adrlaenflso<Hi  de.  348 

Bye, 944 

Bye  Orass,  see  DameL 

Byerson,  Adolphos  Egerton,  D.D- 

lLd.. 7?.....; 79a 

Byland,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D 345 

Bymer,  Thomas 345 

Byswick 345 

Bytina,  see  Manatee. 


S 


B 945 

Ba  Da  Bandeira,  Bernardo  de,  Yls- 

oount 346 

Baad  Ed-Deen,  Mohammed  Bffsndi  346 

Baadl,  Sheik  Moelih  Eddin a.  346 

Baadia. SI6 

Saayedra,  Ansel  de,  see  Biyas. 
Baavedra  y  Taxardo,  Diego^  see 

Faxardo. 

Babaism M6 

Sabbath 347 

Babelliana,  see  Babellius. 

Babellius 347 

Babina  Poppna,  see  Nera 

Sabine,  ariyer 347 

Sabine  parish.  La. 348 

Sabine  CO..  Tex. 348 

Sabine,  Edward 343 

Babines 348 

Sable 348 

Bable  Island 349 

Sao  CO. 349 

Bacapa 349 

Baccatoo,  see  Backatoa 

Sacchetti,  Franoo 349 

Sacchi,  Andrea 849 

Saccbini,  Antonio  Maria  Ossparo..  249 

Sache verell,  Henry,  D.D. 349 

Sachs,  Hans 390 

Sack 350 

Back,  Friedrich  Samuel  GottiHed.  350 

Back,  Karl  Heinrioh 850 

Sackatoo 390 

Sackbut 850 

Sackett's  Harbor 350 

BackTille,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset.  851 
BackTiUe,  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset.  351 

Saco,  a  riyer 851 

8aco,Me. 851 

Sacrament 258 

Sacramento,  a  riyer 853 

Sacramento  co 353 

Sacramento,  CaL 853 

Sacs  and  Foxes K^ 

Sacy.  ^ntoine  Isaac  Sylyestre  de..  858 

Saddle 854 

Sadduoees 854 

Sadi,  see  BaadL 

Sadler,  Sir  Balph 854 

Safe 855 

Safety  Lamp,  see  Lamp. 

Safflower 356 

Saffron 856 

Bag  Harbor 856 

Saga,  sec  Iceland,  Language  and 

Literature  ot 

Bagadahook  ea 256 

Bagapenum 856 

Sago 857 

Sa)^^  Antolno  Rett6  Lo,  see  Le  Sage. 

Soffhalicn 867 

Saginaw,  a  river 857 

BaKinaw  otv 257 

Sa^iinaw  Uav 857 

Sagt> .* 357 

Ba<r>«ktn.  ><><>  TUtftt^kln. 

BagA,  Kikm«m  do  la 858 

Baguonay,  a  rlvipr 258 

BaguoYiay  <mv  . . . .   258 

Biuruntu*n\ 258 

Balmra 269 

BaUla 260 

Bal*gv>n » 360 

B«a....> ..v.. 360 


Bsiler,  Johann  Miehael 

Bailing,  see  Navigation. 

Sainfoin 

Saint 

Baint  Albans,  Harriet  MeUon,  Daeb- 

essof ] 

Baint  Andrew's 

Baint  Anthony 

Baint  Anthony^s  Fire,  see  Bryilpe- 

las. 
Baint  Amand,  aee  Leroy  de  Baint 

Amaud. 

Baint  Auffustine 

Baint  Bartholomew 

Baint  Bernard  parish 368 

Baint  Bernard,  Oreat 

Baint  Bernard,  Little 

Baint  Charles  parish.  La. 

Baint  Charles  eo..  Mow 

Baint  Christopher 

Saint  Clair  ea,  Ala. 

Baint  Hair  CO.,  Mich 364 

Bdnt  Clair  00^  IlL iM 

Baint  Clair  CO,  Ma 364 

Saint  Clair,  Arthur iM 

Baint  Cloud 364 

Baint  Croix,  two  riyen 364 

BaintCroixea 

Baint  Cyr,  Laurent  GouyioQ,  ate 

Goavion  Baint  Cyr. 

BalntDenis 

Baint  Domingo,  see  HaytL 

Baint  ElmeTlde  (Elsettaa  Tvm^l 

de  Toofh) 

Saint  £ti«nDe 

Baint  Ettstatiaa 

Baint  SvremoiHl,  Chariea  Msigw 

tel  de  Saint  Deals 

Baint  Francis  co. 

Baint  Fraa^ola  ca 

Baint  QaU 

Baint  Oeneyteye  ca 

Baint  Germain 

Baint  Germain,  Count  of til 

Baint  Helena  parish 387 

Saint  Helena«isUnd 387 

Baint  Helier W 

Saint  Hilaire,  Attguate  de 387 

Baint  llilairo.  G^otRrvy,  see  Geef> 

fh>y  Saint  Hilaire. 
Saint  Ililaire.  Jules,  see  BartMI»> 

my  Saint  Hilaire. 

Baint  Hilaire.  Marco  de.... 

Baint  Hyaclnthe 

Baint  Jamee  pariah 

Baint  John,  a  river. 

Saint  John.  N.  K 

Saint  John,  Henry,  see  B«ltaf» 

broke. 

Baint  John,  Jamee  Augustas 

Baint  John,  Bayle 

Saint  John.  Percy 

Baint  John,  Horace 

Baint  John  Bapti5te  pariah 

Baint  John  of  JerusiUem,  Kni^ta 

HosDitaUers  of  the  Order  of. ... . 

Baint  John's  oa Ht 

Baint  John's,  N.  F 3W 

Saint  John's  Birer,  see  Florida. 

Saint  Johnsbury 371 

Baint  Joseph  co^  Mich. *..  371 

Baint  Joeeph  ca,  Ind. 3f71 

Baint  Joseph,  Ma 971 

Baint  Joseph's,  a  river 3171 

Baint  Jost,  Antoine  Louis  L^b  de  371 
Baint  Lambert,  Charles  Franpoia, 

Marquis  de 373 

Baint  Landry  parish ^g13 

Baint  Lawrence,  ariyer Vll 

Baint  Lawrence  oa 

Baint  Leonards,  Edward  Burten* 

shaw  Sugden,  Baron 

Baint  Louis  co..  Mo. 

Saint  Ix>ais  CO.,  Minn. 3T8 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 373 

Baint  Lucia 376 

Baint  Lucie  ca 376 

Saint  Malo 376 

Baint  Marc  Girardin,  see  Girardin. 

Baint  Martin,  L«(Iand 376 

Baint  Martin,  Jean  Antoine 376 

Baint  Martin,  Louis  Claude  de. ....  tTf 


Bilnt  IluUn's  ptddi 

Biint  Umji  oo. 

a^nttOlT'ipulili 

SilDt  Mut's  rtnlC 

BUntMiehHl 


,.  SU     ButaCbna 


fiuUT,  Hfl  PhLU^lEM  T^'Vl^i. 


BalDt  Fetanbius, « 


..  its     BuiulUiks.., 


,.  lit     hDUlluin.. 


Btial  BilTtdoi,  B»  Buhl!. 

Buliit  eebutlu « 

Unt  Bbaoa,  Cluada  Hsuri,  Comta 

da « 

SilDt  Simon,  LaaiM  it  BoaTroT, 

DntB « 

Saint  TuniiiHiT  pHlib » 

SdDt  Thomu  (tuo  laUnda) X 

BaJnt  ThDEDu,  OuUCUnt  dt,  u« 

Balat  Tlnoent K 

Balnt  VlnuDt,  £ul  oC  «•  Jerrli, 


Bvii«OD,aeinjaWUtfie]i],I>.D....  SUi 


Bu  BemirdiiMeah..,^..., ili 

B«n  Blu Jld 

Bu  Diego  CO. til 

StnFtuclKO nl 

euJKinto. SU 

BM  Jornqnln,  »  rim _...  US 


ButUco  d*  Chin M 

HutligodaOHiipoatck... U 

BudHO  d(  Cnbk U 

SuUlIuim.  lUco  Lepc*  it  Mtmif 
ULllArqitla  of, _ M 

6ia  Pcdrnda'sio'aiud^Miti 


BaU,  Gaorga  An^oitna. . . 


Bu  Joan  da  Jfleuuqa^  ^ . , 

BuJoudel  But 

Bu  Joan  river,  hw  Nlcaji^o^ 
Ban  IfUoaide  BaTramada  ..^^,,, 
Bu  Lnka  OblBpo  CO. 


SSftS"^'; 

Baphlc,  IlatJUOottUeb.. 


BuLoliPobial.. 
Bu  Karlno  .. 

Bmamga»l..!.'r".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Mo 
Bu  UigoaL  Err— ^ 
Baa  P^doco 
Su  Feteea... 


Ballae  cck. . 

BaUDa  co^  Nebraaka. 

BaUabarj 

BaliabDrr.  Earl  oC  •«  Ceclt. 
Balira.aea  DigeiUon,  ud  Parotid 


Band.  Georve,  tee  rtadvru 

8aiid,Karil.ndirlg 

Bud  Crab.  aeeCr^ 
BuilEel,aMEeL 
Bud  Gnnue,  aee  OnKiaa. 
Bud  Luikoe,  aee  EeL 
Bud  MarUn,  aee  Bwallfn 

Band  Waip 

Budal  Wood 

Bandarach --.... 


Bay  Tirtltori. 


'.'.  Sit     8atu.ueI>^TiL"' 


Balplasa,  ko  Uallma. 

BalilQr.  Me'l^ier  Piul 

Ball 

Sail  Lake,  tea  Gtcat  Salt  Lake. 

BallLatrco. 

Ball  Lake  atf 


Budrai 


.  SN     SatiD  Wood... 


Saltpetre,  ae 

BalU 

Balliburg.. 


Potaeb. 


.  SOB     Bandoek}  CO. 

.  SOS     Budoakr.O. 

.  SOS     SaDdwiTb  UUnda 

.  8M     Baiidn,GeoKe 

Buford,  Nathu 

.SOS     BantonLThaddeai.... 

.  tut     Btmraiavit... ..'.'.'..'.'. 

.  SIO     SaribcdHm 

.  mo     lUnllacco. 

inaxan^  Qkaeopo. . . 


Banm,  iba  PlaBi>c.aH  iLimoomj. 


Balraody,  Nardwi  Achilla  de. , . 

BalTalor  Koaa, aee  Boaa.  BaJUcril.. 

Balreru.  Anoe  Joaapk  EneObe  Ba-  Buiod,  N 

MBDl^re  de ni  GutaAci 

Salit.  QiamUWali,  h*  Baaofer-  Santa  Am 


Butcr.  Loob  r«UdeD  Jeatph  Cti- 


. .  tU     BbiU  Sta.  UarK  aa 


..  tn     euBdm,pTlBca.. 


BttiTiar,  JoMiA N4  8<hUI«r,  Jnhnn  Chflninib  tTiiad-  Bchwrti.. 

Btnga,Slahvd BM        ildiTOB 401  ad>tla,MH 

Bmsuh SK     SehUflirtnlt,  Adoir. «H  ficlcUo ■■ 

bTuuh  BiTaT.Hs  GaoicU.  Sahkcliitinlt,  BmDun 4M  Bnllljr  Iiludi 41 

Btnrr,  Ann*  Jau  Uute  Bsni,  BchU«>'tmt,  BobMt 4M  Halo 41 

Dofa  or  RotIid 9U     SohlSar,  UbIimI «H  Bdoto,  ■  riiar 41 

Bamr.MIooUa 8«S  SctiKnl,  AogiiM  ViUMlm  too  , . . .  MC  Bdoto  do. 41 

Btra S«  SahlagaL  FiUdifah  Kul  WUhelni  Bdplo,  bmllr  of 41 

BiTtniT,  Frladilcb  KhI  TOD MT         TOD 4M  Sdplo,  PnbUu  CDnuDoc  AMeuiu 

BtriTa,  Qearft,  Kuqnii  el  Hall-  BcUaldui,  Uatthki  Jikob 4M         H^or 41 

bi S«t  BeUeiarauelHT,  Fitodilab  DuM  Bdplo.  pDbUu   Conallo*  jBmO- 

BanlLBIr  Huur HI        Enut,  D.D M«         luu  Aftlcuiu  IQoor 41 

etngggBHik MI  BgUalU,M*K<iui.  Bdpto,  QolDtiu  CselUiu  UaUilu 

BaTou M>     BeUawls 4W         Ploa 41 

BataauDla,  Olnlamo 810     SoUaroo. 410  Mn  Faelu 41 

BaTDT snt     SdiUek,  rniu,  Cmnt 410  Balwni,  aae  CbUuj. 

Saw 818  ScbkMar.mtdifdiChitftoph....  410  B«opa> 41 

ftiwFlab «n  BohUiar.ADgiiMLadirlsToa  ....  410  Boonab^  WUIUm 41 

Bawrif na     SchlaMr,  Dantha*  tod 411  Saonabf,  WlUUm,  D.D. 41 

S*«nr,  Tbodiai  J*9knon,DJ)...  Sn     BoUOiaT,  CliiliUaa  tod 411  Saorplon...  " 

BswraT.Ca»Uiial[.(n>liaT)...       ""     "-•—■—■* =_-._..  =-..  »-- .. 


SilmwUar,  Jobua  Anlm* 411     Seotar,  ■»  I>iu)t. 

SchDaMar,  Johann  Qottlob Ill     Baotlaad  w. 


Bua-Allanbnig,  laa  AltanbuK  fkhliell,^i_     __  

Bua-CobaiEi    and    Baia-GoCii»-  Salmon  tod  CanWUd,  JnUna 411  BaattBa,Ti. 

Gatha.  aaa  Cobnn.  Bebalotiar.Tlciler Ill  B«Ct  «.,  Uu. 

Bua-UatolBRiiD-Iurdbii^MaMn..  880     BehMhr,  Fatar 4U  BoUt «.,  Ark. 

■  __.  ■^..___^. .  jgQ     B^„|j^j^ Hi  Bwtteo^Teim. 

,.  880  BBb<>laatldim,iaairaiiiltiaUB(D,ud  Bsottco^Er- 

,.  881  Philoaoph)'.  Baott  eo,  Ini 

_ — o  langnaga  md  Llteiatnr^  SehanbaiB,  FtltditEli   Hstmaaii,  BsoKc«.,IU. 

tn  Aii^o-Suon  lADfuca  >Bd  Count til  Boott  oo..  Ho. 

LllantDn.  Babambng.  Hastl,  Coint*  da 413  Beott«..Ia<n 

Saiou 881     Bolu>mbare,Cbaila 418  Beolt  oa.,HlDn. 

Suoof,  kbigdom 881  BohombDiBt  BIr  Bobart  Heimas.  4tS  BeoCt.  Hlchaat 

flaioDT,  proTlnee 8S«     Bchombncik,  OHo 418  Bootc,  Tbomu,  D.D 

8*7,  Jua  BanUttg 884     Bdiombiirik,  If  ortti  Rlebard. 418  Boon.  Blr  Waltar 

Bar,  Horanfanlla SK  SabSabelm^titiMlulFriadrieh....  418  Bcott,  WLnfltld 

8aT,Thonug 8W     BihanbniBD 418  Bootoa,  Dans,  aaa  Dnu  Beottu. 

Stabbard  Flah 88B  Bcliwl  Bnitlwn  ud  Sobonl  Ebtan  414  BootavJohn.iaa  GrlmDa. 

8»iola,  Ciloi  Uedoa 888     8cbaoIonft«L 414  Boougid,  Heoij 

ScBTola,  Qoisbu  >Iacliu(rira)...  888  e«baol«nft,  HaUT  Ka*>,  LL.D. . .  414  BonnUn 

alUoU tS8     SaboolaT'iHountaln 414  Sownai 

d,  sea  Buna  and  Soald&  Safaoola,    u»     CoUega,    I 


Bcbooti,    EdoaatlaD,    Indntbtal  Bcraw Clock.. 


obo-'K  Jtcfbmuitiirr 41S     SerawProp^ar.aeaBtaaiii  Sarin- 

thooner 418        ttot 

kbopenhuier,  Arlbiir 418     Bortba.  Asgnitlii  Engioe 4a 


Saallgar,  JoHph  Joatua 888     Schoixnliaoer,  Jobann* 

Scallop 888     Echi>i>i>nbiiiirr.  Ail.k' 418  Bolptnrta.  HoIt,  asa  Blbla. 

Beal J  Ant  K««r,  aaa  PangoUn.  '^  ;  ■■  i  ■     T   .  ■  :■  ,  r-.  '  rii     418  Scrlwn  ea 

Sotmalidar 88B      ~     -.      '  ..  i     i 418  Berohila 

SeammonjF 8§t      -  418  Scmpla 

B«ad*[b« 888  418  Scuddar,  John,  ILD. 

"-" idlDaria 880     twnrudrr,  iMpaiB  uargsr 419  Scnd^,  Oaorna  da 

—     echrAdtsr,  Adtilf 4U  Soadirr,  Hadaiein*  da 

Safantmrt,  Cbrimui  rriedrish  Daa-  Sonlpln,  aaa  Bnllhaad. 

..411  Scalptora 

,.  4I8  Stoppang 

-     _  _      _ . .  410  SeoitT,  aaa  AnOaoorbatlca. 

La,  Albart 480  Saorrr  Onia 

Searlat  Fafar '.'...  881     fiefaiilli-BcliDlBautaliil Kail  Hais^  Bentart,  EnnpaanTuitar... 

fteariatt,  Blr  jBoiea  Tocka Stt         rich 410  Bonuri,  a  laka 

Saarpa.  Antonle 888     eehnlie.  Emal  Connd  Frladrteh...  410  BeiUa,  a»  adgUo. 

BeuTOB.  Pmul gn     Schnmaehn,  Helniloh  Chriitlu..  4»  B^Uiaand  Blckla 

Baaanii,Uaniia  AiiUiiia(tva)...  888     Bobuuchar.CtiitttUa  Andraaa...  430  OcjXbit 

8oapti» 888     aehamann,  Bobait 411  B«kK<Ocun. 

achadov,  Jobann  Oottfriad SW     IhIiuuuuid.  Uk»  Widck 411  Baa  AncmoDa.  aaa  Aetinte. 

Sehadair-OoikDhMi«,FriadrfahWU-  BohnTlsr  ca,  N.  T. 4S1  Sh  Baai,  asc  BaaL 

halalTon 888     SehnTler  Ok,  DL <n  Baa  Cat 

Baha&rlk,  Paial  Joief. 8»4     fUlmflme^lIo. 411  Sea  Cow.  aaa  Manalae. 


rik,  f aval  Joief. 8»4     SdiarteT  eo- Ho. 411     SeaCt 

PhJllp,Ph.D.,DJ>. 8>t     8(ihDjlaT,nitUp.... 4S1     BeaC> 

lauan 8»4     Bcbuylkll!,  a  rUeT 4S1     SaaD< 


BehasLuHn 8»4  Bcburlklll,  a  rUeT 4S1  Saa  DctII,  »a  Qooaa  Flah. 

.  Bchillar,  JdIIui 884  >ir<— ».|«  ~.  .     481  Bern  Egg.  we  Eebtau 

BchamTl,  ae«  Shanrl.  ^  til  Bh  ETr  phut,  aaa  SaaL 

BehUDliant,  Oobbard  DaTld  TOD. .  884  -  [Icbael....  481  S«  Foi.  aee  Shark. 

BchaumburK-Llppa .. 

Bchsele,  Karl  WUhiam  .. 


J8  -                                          FhUIpp,  Sea  Hone.  aDoaaeoufldi... 

:ti«fer.  Leopold MS        vnnfx 4n  B«  Hona.  h*  Walma. 

Bchelfcr.  Arj ISfi  Boti"*n»iibeT^  Felli  Ladirlg  Jo-  Be*  Leopard.  w»  BcaL 

Sebatdt 88S        haoD  Prladilcii,  France 418  Sea  Lion,  aaa  Baal. 

ftefaelllDg,  Frladrlah  WUhalm  Jo-            Bahnii,  ChrMko  rrladilok 411  Bw  NbuIa,  aaa  Aalaebn,  aa 

i*phT«o IN    tAiaAaftaUatuat 418  nah. 
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Bea  Pie,  sm  Oyster  Otteher. 

6ea  Porcapine 4(t9 

BeaKaven 468 

Bea  Bobin,  see  Gumard. 

Bea  Serpent 470 

Bea  Bnlpe,  see  Pipe  Fish. 
Bea  Swallow,  see  Tern. 
Bea  Unicom,  see  NarwhaL 
Bea  Urchin,  see  Echinus. 
Bea  Wolf;  see  Wolf  Fish. 

Beabury,  Samnel,  D.D.  (two) 471 

Beal,  an  aqaatic  mammal 471 

BeaUastamp 475 

Beal  Engraving,  see  Gem. 
Beal  Fishery,  see  BeaL 

BesUng  Wax 477 

Bealsflold,  Charles 477 

Beaman 478 

Search,  Bight  of 480 

Bearcy  ca 480 

Bears,  Bamas,  D.D. 480 

Seasons 481 

Beaton,  WUllam  Winston 481 

Bebaste,  see  Samaria. 

Sebastian  CO. 481 

Sebastian,  Dom 481 

Sebastian.  Saint 4S2 

Sebastian!.  Horace  FranpoiSi  Goont  482 

Sebastopol 488 

Secant 488 

Seckendor^  Yeit  Lndwig  yon 488 

Seckendor^    Friedrioh    Heinrich, 

Count 488 

Becker,  Thomas 488 

Second 488 

Second  Adventists 488 

Second  Sight 484 

Secretary 484 

Secretary  Bird 4Si 

Secretion 4S5 

Sector 486 

Secular  Games 486 

Becnndus,  Johannes,  see  Johannes 

Secundus. 

Sedaine,  Michel  Jean 486 

Sedan 486 

Sedge 486 

Sedgwick,  Adam 4S7 

Sedgwick,  Theodore 487 

SedjTwick,  Theodore,  2d 488 

Sedgwick,  Susan  Bidley 488 

Sedffwick,  Catharine  Maria 488 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  8d 488 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles 489 

Seduction 489 

Seed 491 

Secland 491 

Seetzon,  Ulrich  Jasper 491 

Segovia 491 

Sesuin,  Kdouard 492 

StV'ur,  Philipno  Henri,  Marquis  de  49ii 
Sejrur,  Liniis  Philippe,  Comte  do..  492 
St-iHir,  Philippe  Paul,  Comto  de. ..  492 

Seidl,  Johann  Gabriel 498 

Seidlitr  Water 493 

Seidiitz    Powders,    see    Bochelle 

Salt. 

Seine,  a  river 498 

Seine,  a  department 493 

Seino-et-Marno 493 

Seine-et-<  >i.«*e 498 

Seint'-Inforioure 494 

Soi.sin,  sec  Livery  of  Seisin. 

Seianus,  Lucius  ^lius 494 

Seh-uhians 494 

SeMon,  John 494 

SeK'nito,  see  Gypsum. 

Selonlum 495 

Seloueia 495 

Soliucus  L  Nlcator 495 

Self-Dofence 496 

Soljooks 496 

Selkirk,  Alexander 496 

Pclkirkahire 4t7 

Stitim 497 

BtlT^.r  Water 497 

Sein.le 497 

8«'niinole.s    497 

Scrnirainis 499 

Semitic  Hacc  and  Language 499 

Semlor.  Johann  Salomo 501 

Semlin 601 
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Bemmering 601 

Bemple,Bobert  Baylor 662 

S^nac,  Jean  Baptist* 602 

Senate 602 

Seneca  CO.,  N.  T. 608 

Seneca  co.,  Ohio 608 

Seneca,  Marens  Aonffios 608 

Seneca,  Lucius  Ansnns 604 

Seneca  Indians 604 

Seneca  Lake 601 

Seneca  Oil,  see  PetrolemD. 

Senefelder,  Aloys 606 

Senegal,  a  rirer 605 

Senegal,  a  colony 605 

Senegambia 605 

Seneschal 606 

Senior,  Nassau  William 606 

Senna 606 

Bennaar 607 

Sennhelm,  see  Cemay. 

Sensitive  Plant 607 

Sepia,  see  Cattle  Fish. 

Sepoys 60T 

Sepp,  Johannes  Nepomuk 608 

Seps 608 

Septaria 608 

September 608 

Septuagint,  see  Bible. 

Sepulveda,  Juan  Oines  de 608 

Sequatchie  CO. 608 

Sequin 600 

Serafflio,  see  Constantinople. 
Sengevo,  see  Bosna  BeraC 

Serampore 600 

Seraph 609 

Serapis 600 

Serbati.see  Bosmini  SerbatL 

Serenade 609 

Serf 609 

Sergeant 618 

Sergeant,  John 618 

Sergipe 618 

Serinagur 618 

Sertngapatam 614 

Serous  Membrane,  see  Membrane. 
Serpent,  a  musical  instrument ....  614 

Serpent,  a  reptile 614 

Serpent  Eater,  see  Secretary  Bird. 
Serpentine,  see  Marble. 

Sertorius,  Quiutus 616 

Serval 516 

Servant 516 

Bervetus,  Michael 517 

Servia 518 

Servian  Language  and  Literature.  519 

Service  Tree 620 

Servites 621 

Servius  Tullius 621 

Sesostris 621 

Sesterce 622 

Sestioi,  Domonico 522 

Sestos 522 

Seth,  or  Typhon,  see  Demon. 

Seton,  Eliza  Ann ,.  522 

Setter 622 

Settlement 628 

Setubal 524 

Seventeen  Years'  Locust,  see  Har- 
vest  Fly. 

Seventh  Day  Baptists 624 

Severn 624 

Severus,  Alexander,  see  Alexander 
Severus. 

Severus,  Lucius  Septimins 624 

Sevier  co..  Ark. 525 

Sevier  ca.  Tenn. 685 

Sevigne,  Marie  de  Babutin-Chan- 

taU  Marquise  de 529 

Seville 526 

Sevres 527 

S.ATca,Denx 627 

Seward,  Arms 527 

Seward,  William  Henry 527 

Sewellel 580 

Sewer 580 

Sewing  Machine 588 

Sextant 540 

Sextus  Kmpiricus 640 

Sevchellea,  see  Maoritias. 

Seyffarth,  GumUv 610 

Seymour,  Edwi^  Duke  of  Somer- 
set  


rut 

Beymou;  Lady  JaiM i* 

Beymoor,  Sir  Oeooye  HaBUtaa...  ac 

BIbixa,  fiunily  of An 

Bibrxa,  Oiaeomoaxo  Attandote.  ..  Sc 

Sforxa,  Franoeaoo  illmnnidiii MI 

Bforaa,  Galeazzo  "iijuiA ic 

Bfona,  Lodorico m 

Bfons,  MaosimiliaDo Se 

Bfoixa,  Franeeaoo  Maria it 

*8GraTesande,  see  GrmTWMk 

Shackelford  CO. $e 

Shad 5« 

Shaddock ifi 

Bhadwell,  Thomas M 

Bhaftesbory,  Lord,  see  Cooper,  A> 

thony  Ashley. 
Shag,  ace  Cormorant. 

Bhagreen Ml 

Bhahabad S«| 

Bhal^ehanpoor  ...t S4l 

Shakers M 

Bhakeq>ear,  John m 

Shakespeare,  William M 

Shale 55: 

Shamanism SET 

Bhamyl Sft 

Shanghai SBI 

Shannon  CO. 54p 

Shannon,  a  riTer St' 

Shanny » 

Shark US 

Sharp,  DanieL  D.D » 

Sharp,  GranrlUe 9ft 

Sharp,  James 5ft 

Sharp,  John,  D  J) Sft 

BhasU  00. fiC 

Bhastra,  see  Veda. 

Shaw,  Iiemnel SC 

Shawanaw  co. 5C 

Shawl 5« 

Shawnee  CO. 2ft 

Bhawneee 5ft 

Bhays,  Daniel Sft 

Shearwater 

BheathbiU 

Bheba 

Sheboygan  oo. 

Sheboygan,  Wiac 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer Sft 

Sheeahs M 

Sheep 5!t 

Sheep's  Head 54 

Sheemess ZU 

Sheffield CT 

Sheffield,  John.  Dake  of  BTicLxf- 

ham,  see  Mulgrare. 
Sheik  ?3 

Shell,  Blchard L^or *. '////^V.   ...SZ 

Shekel 53 

Shelbtime  co, JTC 

Shelby  CO.,  Ala. .">< 

Shelby  oo,,  Tex. I'i 

Shelby  CO,,  Tenn. n 

Shelby  co..  Ky ::< 

Shelby  ca,  Ohio ::< 

Shelby  ca,  Ind. ::• 

Shelby  ca.  Ill :T« 

Shelby  ca.  Ma ! :< 

Shelby  CO,,  Iowa I'i 

Shelbv,  Lsaac 5TI 

Sheldon.  David  Newton,  lid) VT, 

Sht'ldrake :~ 

Shell 579 

Shell  Lac,  see  Lac 

Shelley,  Percy  Byaahe 515 

Sheiley,  Mary  WoUstonecraft  God- 
win  5b2 

ShelU,  seeConcholncT. 

Shelton,  Frcticric  Woiiam...^  ... .  >1 

Shem .     X 

Shenandoah,  a  river >1 

Shenandoah  ca .'-< 

Shensluue,  WUliam >1 

Shopanl,    Charles   Upham,   M.D. 

lLd i-e 

Shepard,  Samuel,  MJX I^ 

Shepard,  Thomas 5^ 

Sherbet >4 

She rbu rue  CO.  Minn ^^ 

Sheridan,  Thomas ...      >i 

Sheridan,  Thomas >!« 

Bhtridan,  Fraaoat 9A 
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Bheiirlan,  Richard  Briiulej &S8 

Sheriff 5Mi 

Sherlock,  William 586 

eheriook,  Thomaa fi«5« 

Sherman,  Ko^r C66 

Sherry 6S7 

Sherwood,  Manr  Martha 667 

Shetland  Islands 687 

Shew,  Joel.  \LD 6S8 

Show-Bread 6SS 

Shiawasse  co 66S 

Shibboleth 68S 

Shield 6Sd 

6hield^  North  and  South 68d 

.  Bhiites,  see  Sheeaha. 

Shikarpoor 689 

Shillinu' 689 

Shiner,  see  Dace. 

Shingle 669 

Ship 690 

Ship  Worm 605 

Shipping 606 

Bhlraz 609 

Shire,  see  C<»anty. 

Shire,  a  river 609 

Shirley,  James 609 

Bhoa 610 

Shoddy 610 

Shoe 610 

Shootini;  Stars,  s«e  Meteor. 

Shore,  Jane 618 

Shorthand,  see  Stenography. 
Shot,  see  Bullet,  Lead,  and  Rifle. 
Shoveller,  see  Duck. 
Shower  of  Ashes,  see  Ashes. 
Shower  of  Stones,  see  Aerolite. 

Shrew 618 

Shrew  Mole,  see  Mole. 

Shrewsbury 614 

Shrike,  see  Butcher  Bird. 

Shrimp 615 

Shropshire 615 

Shrove  Tue«lay 615 

Shubrick,  John  Templar 615 

Shumla 616 

Shuttle 616 

Siak 616 

Slam 616 

Biamans; 620 

Siamese  Twins,  see  Monster. 

Sibborn,  Frederik  Christian 620 

Siberia 631 

Siblev  CO 624 

Sibly,  Manoah 634 

Sibour,  Marie  Dominique  Auguste  624 

Sibyl 625 

Slcar'l,  Koch  AmbroM  Cucurron..  625 

Sicilies,  The  Two 626 

Sicily 6.'M 

Sickingen,  Franz  von 6S4 

Fickle,  see  Scythe. 
Sickle-Bill,  see  Curlew. 

Sicyon 684 

Siiilons,  Sarah 685 

Fi<b*rtal  Time,  see  Day. 
Si«Imi>uth,  I»nl,  sec  Addington. 

Si<liU'V,  Algernon ^ 635 

Si.lney,  :>ir  Philip 637 

Si<Iney,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke  689 

8i<lon,  see  Saida. 

Si'ionius,  Caius  Sollios  Apollinaris 

Mo<lestxis 63^ 

Siebengebinre 689 

Sifbold,  Philip  Franx  von 689 

Siebobt  Karl  Theodor  Ernst  von. .  639 
Siotre,  see  Fortiflcation. 
Sienite,  see  Syenite. 

Sienna,  an  earth f. 689 

Sienua,  Italy 689 

Sierra  co 640 

Sierra  Leone 640 

Sierra  Madre 640 

Si-rra  Morena,  see  Spain. 
Si>  rra  Nuvada,  see  California,  and 
Spain. 

Sifve 640 

."^jevokiiig.  Anialie Wl 

Sii'v.H,  Emmanuel  Joseph 641 

Si:.'iit,  see  Kve,  Optics,  and  Vision. 
S!kr;:»inund,  JL,  IL,  and  IIL,  ae«  Po- 
land. 
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Signals,  Naval 649 

Siionio,  Carlo 648 

Slgoumey,  Lydia  Huntley 648 

Sinon,  see  Jaxartea. 

Sikhs 648 

Slkklm 644 

Sllenua 644 

Silesia,  Austrian 644 

Silesia,  Proaeian <M4 

Sllhet <M5 

Silhouette 645 

Silica 645 

Silicates,  Soluble 646 

Silicon 647 

Sillstria 6tl 

SiUus  ItaUcus 648 

Siljestrum,  Pebr  Adam eid 

bilk 649 

Silk,  YegeUble,  see  Pulu. 

Silkworm 658 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  LL.D 665 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jr. 656 

Silurian 656 

Silver 656 

Sll  versldo 666 

Simbirsk 666 

Simeon 666 

Simeon,  Charles 666 

Simeon  StvUtes,  see  Stylitea. 

Simferopol 666 

Simma,  William  OUmore 666 

Slmoda 66S 

Simon,  Jules 66S 

Simon,  Richard 668 

Simon  Magus 668 

Simono  dl  Martlno,  see  MemmL 
Slmonians,  Saint,  see  Saint  Simon. 

Slmonldes 669 

Simony 669 

Simoom 669 

Slmpllclus 669 

Bimplon,  see  Alps. 

Simpson  co.,  Misa. 669 

Simpson  co.,  Ky 670 

Simpson,  Sir  James 670 

Slm[)eon,  James  Young 670 

Simpson,  Thomaa 670 

Simrock,  Karl 671 

Sims,  James  Marion 671 

Slmson,  Robert 671 

Slnal 672 

Slnaloa 672 

SlncUlr,  Sir  John 678 

Sinclair,  Catharine 678 

Sinde 678 

Sindia,  Family  of^  see  Gwallor. 

Sine 675 

Sing  Sing 675 

Singapore 675 

Slnope 675 

Siout 676 

Sioux  ca 676 

Sioux 676 

Siphanto 676 

Siphon 676 

Sirach,  son  of,  see  Eccleaiastlcus^ 
Blrang,  see  Ceram. 

Siren 677 

Sirens 677 

Sirhlnd 677 

Strius,  see  Dog  Star. 

Slrmium 673 

Sirocco 678 

Siskin,  see  Aberdevine. 
Sbkiwit,  see  Trout. 

Siskiyou  ca 678 

Sismondl,  Jean  Chaiies  L6onard  SI- 

monde  de 67S 

Slssoo 679 

Sisters  of  Charity,  see  Charity,  Sis- 
ters ot 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  see  Mercy,  Sis- 
ters ot 

Sisters  ot  Mercy,  Proteetant 679 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion  . . .  679 

Sistova 679 

Sisyphus 679 

Sitka 6^ 

Siva 6«K) 

Sivas,  a  pashalic 6S0 

81  vas,  a  city 6'JO 

SiratlieriQm 660 
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Biwah 680 

Six  NationsL  see  Iroqnolo. 

Six  Principle  Baptists 681 

SlxtuA,  popes (81 

BlxtnsFV §81 

SlxtusV tSl 

Slxar 681 

Size t81 

SJuberg,  Erik 

Sjogren,  Andrew  John 

Skiu^rRack 

Skalds,  see  Scalds. 

Skamania  ca 68S 

Skate,  see  Ray. 

Skate f..  ess 

Skeleton 688 

8kelton,John 688 

Skerryvore,  see  Lighthouse. 

Sklddaw 684 

Skimmer 684 

Skin 664 

Skink 685 

Skinner,  Ezekiel,  M.D 666 

Skinner,  John 687 

Skinner,  John  Stoart 687 

Skinner,  Richard 687 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D....  687 
Skipjack,  see  Blue  Fish,  and  Bonita 

Skovoroda 687 

Skrzynecki,  Jan 668 

Skua 668 

Skull 689 

Skullcap 669 

Skunk 689 

Skye 690 

Skylark,  see  Lark. 

Skyros 690 

Slander 680 

SUte 688 

Slater,  Samuel 695 

Slavery 696 

Slavl 716 

Slavonla n7 

Sleep 713 

Sleldan,  Johann 719 

Slldell,  John 719 

Sllgo 719 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans 790 

Sloe 720 

Sloop 721 

Sloth 791 

Slovaks 722 

SlovenUl 792 

Slowacki,  Juliu&z 728 

Slug 722 

Slug  Worm 728 

Smalcald 728 

Small  Pox 794 

Smalt 725 

Smart,  Christopher 796 

Smeaton,  John 725 

SmeU 726 

Smelt 727 

Smelting,  see  Copper  Smelting, 
Iron  Manuiacture,  Lead,  and  Sil- 
ver. 

Smew 727 

8mlbert,John 727 

Smirke,  Sir  RoberL 727 

Smirke,  Sydney 727 

Smith  CO.,  Mi.«. 728 

Smith  CO.,  Tex. 728 

Smith  CO.,  Tenn. 728 

Smith,  Adam 728 

Smith,  Albert 729 

Smith,  Alexander 729 

Smith,  Oerrit 780 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D 780 

Smith,  James 780 

Smith,  James  and  Horace 781 

Smith,  Sir  James  Edward,  M.D. .. .  781 

Smi th,  John 781 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D 784 

Smith,  Joseph,  see  Mormons. 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis,  D.D 784 

Smith,    Samuel    Stanhope,    D.D., 

LL.D 784 

Smith,  Seba 785 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes 785 

Smith,  Sydney T85 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.D...  786 
Smith,  William,  LL.D 786 
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Bmitb,  William,  LL.D 787 

Smith,  Sir  WllUam  Sidney 787 

Smithfleld 787 

Bmithson,  James 7SS 

Bmithsonian  Institution T3S 

Smoko • 741 

Smolensk 743 

Smollett,  Toblad  George 748 

Smyrna 744 

Smyth  CO 745 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D 745 

Smyth,  WiUiam  Henry 745 

Smyth,  Charles  Piazzi 745 

Snail 746 

Snako^  see  Serpent. 
Snake  Bird,  see  Darter. 
Snake  Biver,  see  Lewis  or  Snake 
Eiver. 

Snakcroot 746 

Snapping  Turtle 747 

Sneezing 747 

Snell,Ludwip 747 

Snellaert,  Ferdinand  Aueustyn...  74S 

Snothen,  Nicholas 74d 

Sneyders,  Francis 74S 

Snipe 749 

Snorro  Sturleson 749 

Snow 750 

Snow  Bird 752 

Snow  Bunting,  see  Banting. 
Snow  Shoe,  see  Shoe, 

Snowball 753 

Snowberry 753 

Snowdrop 7.'>8 

Snowdrop  Tree 758 

Snowflake 753 

Snuff,  SCO  Tobacco. 

Snyder  co 7'A 

Soap 753 

Soajx<itonc,  see  Steatite. 
Sobloskl,  see  John  III.  SobieskL 

Socialism 759 

Societies,  Literary  and  Scientific.  701 

Society  Islands 703 

Poclnus,  Lii-lius 7«j5 

Socinus,  Faui>tus 7(V5 

Swk 7C6 

Soconu5co IM 

Si-icorro  co TOO 

Socotra 706 

So*la 763 

Soda  Pow<ler.s  see  F-ffervoicin^ 
Pow<lor5. 

Soiia  Watvr,  boo  Seltzer  AVatt-r. 

So<lium 771 

Fod<tm 772 

Sofala 77-J 

H<til,  ?oo  Agriculture. 

Soi<is<»ns 772 

Sulaii  G«H)sr,  .M'o  ilanncL 

S«»l.'xnder,  DanUl  Clurlos 772 

Solano  CO 778 

So!ar  System,  see  iVptronomy. 
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